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shorter,  sharper,  and  more  decisive. 
Spite  of  inferiority  of  weapons,  the  battles 
of  that  period  were  bloodier,  and  it  is  a 
mathematically  demonstrable  proposition 
that  the  heavier  the  slaughter  of  comba- 
tants, the  nearer  must  be  the  end  of  a  war. 
There  is  no  pursuit  now  after  victory  won, 
and  the  vanquished  draws  off  shaken  but 
not  broken  ;  in  the  smooth-bore  era  a  vig- 
orous pursuit  scattered  him  to  the  four 
winds.  When  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula 
wanted  a  fortress,  and  being  in  a  hurry 
could  not  wait  the  result  of  a  formal  siege 
or  a  starvation  blockade,  he  carried  it  by 
storm.  No  fortress  is  ever  stormed  now, 
no  matter  how  urgent  the  need  for  its  re- 
duction, no  matter  how  obsolete  its  de- 
fences. The  Germans  in  1871  did  at- 
tempt to  carry  by  assault  an  outwork  of 
Belfort,  but  failed  utterly.  It  would 
almost  seem  that  in  the  matter  of  forlorn 
hopes  the  Caucasian  is  played  out. 

Assertions  are  easy,  but  they  go  for  lit- 
tle unless  they  can  be  proved  ;  some  ex- 
amples, therefore,  may  be  cited  in  support 
of  the  contentions  advanced  above.  The 
Prussians  are  proud,  and  with  justice,  of 
what  is  knrvwn  as  the  **  Seven  Weeks 
War,'^  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
contest  with  Austria  did  not  last  so  long, 
for  Prince  Frederir-k  Charles  crossed  the 
Bohemian  frontier  on  the  23d  of  Jnne, 
and  the  armistice  which  ended  hostilities 
was  signed  at  Nikolsburg  on  the  2 2d  of 
July.  The  Prussian  armies  were  stronger 
than  their  opponents  by  more  than  one- 
fourth,  and  they  were  armed  with  the 
needle  gun  against  the  Austrian  muzzle- 
loading  rifle.  When  the  armistice  was 
(!igncd,  the  Prussians  lay  on  the  March- 
feld  within  dim  sight  of  the  Stephanicn 
Tbnrm,  it  is  true,  but  with  the  strong  and 
strongly  armed  and  hdd  lines  of  Floris- 
dorf,  the  Danube,  and  the  army  of  the 
Archduke  Albrecht  between  them  and  the 
Austrian  capital  On  the  9th  of  October, 
1B06,  Napoleon  crossed  the  Saale.  On 
the  14th  at  Jena  he  smashed  Ilohenlohe's 
Prussian  army,  the  contending  hosts  being 
about  equal  strength  ;  on  the  same  day 
l>avoust  at  Auerstadt  with  27,000  men 
routed  Brunswick's  command  over  50,000 
strong.  On  the  26th  of  October  Napoleon 
entered  Berlin,  the  war  virtually  over 
and  all  Prussia  at  his  feet  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  fottresses,  the  last  of  which 
fell  on  the  8th  of  November.  Which  was 
the  Bwifteri  the  more  brilliant,  and  the 


more  decisive — the  campaign  of   1866,  or 
the  campaign  of  1806  ? 

The  Franco-German  war  is  generally  re- 
garded as  an  exceptionally  effective  per- 
formance on  the  part  of  the  Gcraians. 
The  first  German  force  entered  France 
on  the  4th  of  August;  1870.  Paris  was 
invested  on  the  21st  of  September,  the 
German  armies  having  fought  tiv«  great 
battles  and  several  serious  actions  between 
the  frontier  and  the  French  capital.  An 
armistice  which  was  not  conclusive,  since 
it  allowed  the  siege  of  Belfort  to  proceed 
and  Bourbaki'sarmy  to  be  free  to  attempt 
raising  it,  was  signed  at  Versailles  on  the 
28th  of  January,  1871,  but  the  acto&l  con- 
clusion of  hostilities  dates  from  the  16th 
of  February,  the  day  on  which  Belfort 
surrendered.  The  Franco-German  war, 
therefore,  lasted  six  and  a  half  months. 
The  Germans  were  in  full  preparedness, 
except  that  their  rifle  was  inferior  to  the 
French  chassepot ;  they  were  in  over- 
whelmingly superior  numerical  strength  in 
every  encounter  save  one  with  French  reg- 
ular troops,  and  they  had  on  their  banneis 
the  prestige  of  Sadowa.  Their  ad versai  ies 
were  utterly  unready  for  a  great  stmg^le  ; 
the  French  army  was  in  a  wretched  state 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  ;  indeed,  after 
Sedan  there  remained  hardly  any  regulars 
able  to  take  the  field.  In  August  1805 
Napoleon's  Grande  Armee  was  at  Boulogne 
looking  across  to  the  British  shores. 
Those  inaccessible,  he  promptly  altered 
his  plans  and  went  against  Austria.  Mack 
with  84,000  Austrian  soldiers  was  at  TJim, 
waiting  for  the^expected  Russian  army  of 
CO- operation,  and  meantime  covering  the 
valley  of  the  Danube.  Napoleon  crossed 
the  Rhine  on  the  26th  of  September. 
Just  as  in  1870  the  Germans  on  the  plains 
of  Mars  la  Tour  thrust  themselves  between 
Bazaine  and  the  rest  of  France,  so 
Napoleon  turned  Mack,  and  from  Donau- 
w5ith  to  Ingolstadt  stood  between  him 
and  Austria.  Mack  capitulated  Ulm  and 
his  army  on  the  19th  of  October,  and  Na- 
poleon was  in  Vienna  on  the  13th  of  No- 
vember. Although  he  possessed  the 
Austrian  capital,  he  was  not,  however, 
master  of  the  Austrian  empire.  The  latter 
result  did  not  fall  to  him  until  the  2d  of 
December,  when,  under  **  the  sun  of 
Austcrlitz,"  he  with  73,000  men  defeated 
the  Austro-Russian  army  86,000  strong, 
inflicting  on  it  a  loss  of  30,000  men  at  the 
cost  of  12,000  of  his  own  soldiers  hors  de 
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combat.  It  took  the  Germans  in  1870  a 
month  and  a  half  to  get  from  the  frontier 
to  outside  Paris  ;  just  in  the  same  time, 
although  certainly  not  with  so  severe  fight- 
ing by  the  way,  but  nearly  twice  as  long  a 
march,  Napoleon  moved  from  the  Rhine 
to  inside  Vienna.  From  the  active  com- 
mencement to  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
the  Franco-German  war  lasted  six  and  a 
half  months  ;  reckoning  from  the  crossing 
of  the  Rhine  to  the  evening  of  Austerlitz, 
Napoleon  subjugated  Austria  in  two  and  a 
quarter  months.  Perhaps,  however,  his 
campaign  of  1809  against  Austria  furnishes 
a  more  exact  parallel  with  the  campaign  of 
the  Germans  in  1870-71.  He  assumed 
command  on  the  17th  of  April,  having 
hurried  from  Spain.  He  defeated  the 
Austrians  four  times  in  as  many  dajs,  at 
Thann,  Landshut,  Eckmuhl  and  Regcns- 
burg  ;  and  he  was  in  Vienna  on  the  13th 
of  May.  Baulked  at  Aspern  and  Esslin- 
gen,  he  gained  his  point  at  Wagram  the 
5th  of  July,  and  hostilities  ceased  after 
lasting  under  his  command  for  a  period  of 
two  and  a  half  months. 

The  Russians  have  a  reputation  for  good 
marching,  and  certainly  Suvaroff  made 
good  time  in  his  long  march  from  Russia 
to  Northern  Italy  in  1799  ;  almost  as 
good,  indeed,  as  Bagration  and  Barclay 
de  Tolly  made  in  falling  back  before  Na- 
poleon when  he  invaded  Russia  in  1812. 
But  they  have  not  improved  either  in 
marching  or  in  fighting  at  all  com- 
mensurately  with  the  improved  appliances. 
In  1877,  after  dawdling  two  months,  they 
crossed  the  Danube  on  the  21st  to  the  27th 
of  June.  Osman  Pasha,  at  Plevna,  gave 
them  pause  until  the  10th  of  December, 
at  which  date  they  were  not  so  far  into 
Bulgaria  as  they  had  been  five  months  pre- 
viously. After  the  fall  of  Plevna  the 
Russian  armies  would  have  gone  into  win- 
ter quarters,  but  for  a  private  quasi- ulti- 
matum communicated  to  the  Tzar  from  a 
high  source  in  England  to  the  effect  that 
unpleasant  consequences  could  not  be 
guaranteed  against,  if  the  war  was  not 
finished  in  one  campaign.  Alexander, 
who  was  quite  an  astute  man  in  his  way, 
was  temporarily  enraged  by  this  restric- 
tion, but,  recovering  his  calmness, 
realized  that  nowhere  in  war  books  is  any 
particular  time  specified  for  the  termina- 
tion or  duration  of  a  campaign.  It  ap- 
peared that  so  long  as  an  army  keeps  the 
field  uninterruptedly  a  campaign  may  con- 


tinue until  the  Greek  kalends.  In  less 
time  than  that  Gourko  and  Skobeleff  un- 
dertook to  finish  the  business  ;  by  the 
vigor  with  which  they  forced  their  way 
across  the  Balkans  in  the  heart  of  the  bit- 
ter winter,  Sophia,  Philippopolis,  and 
Adrianople  fell  into  Russian  hands  ;  and 
the  Russian  troops  had  been  halted  some 
time  almost  in  face  of  Constantinople, 
when  the  treaty  of  San  Stephano  was 
signed  on  the  3d  of  March,  1878.  It  had 
taken  the  Russians  of  1877-78  eight 
weary  months  to  cover  the  distance  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Marmora.  But 
fifty  years  earlier  a  Russian  general  had 
marched  from  the  Danube  to  the  ^gean 
in  three  and  a  half  months,  nor  was  his 
journey  by  any  means  a  smooth  and  blood- 
less one.  Diebitch  crossed  the  Danube  in 
May  1828,  and  besieged  Silistria  from  the 
17th  of  May  until  the  1st  of  July. 
Silistria  has  undergone  three  resolute  sieges 
during  the  century  ;  it  succumbed  but 
once,  and  then  to  Diebitch.  Pressing 
south  immediately,  he  worsted  the  Turk- 
ish Grand  Vizier  in  the  fierce  battle  of 
Kuleutscha,  and  then  by  diverse  routes 
hurried  down  into  the  great  Roumelian 
valley.  Adrianople  made  no  resistance, 
and  although  his  force  was  attenuated  by 
hardship  and  disease,  when  the  Turkish 
diplomatists  procrastinated  the  audacious 
and  gallant  Diebitch  marched  his  thin  reg- 
iments forward  toward  Constantinople. 
They  had  traversed  on  a  wide  front  half 
the  distance  between  Adrianople  and  the 
capital,  when  the  dilatory  Turkish 
negotiators  saw  fit  to  imitate  the  coon  and 
come  down.  Whether  they  would  have 
done  so  had  thev  known  the  weakness  of 
Diebitch  may  be  questioned  ;  but  again  it 
may  be  questioned  whether,  that  weakness 
unknown,  he  could  not  have  occupied 
Constantinople  on  the  swagger.  His  mas- 
ter was  prepared  promptly  to  reinforce 
him  ;  Constantinople  was,  perhaps,  nearer 
its  fall  in  1828  than  in  1878,  and  certainly 
Diebitch  was  much  smarter  than  were  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  his  fossil  Nepo- 
koitschitsky,  and  his  pure  theorist  Levit- 
sky. 

The  contrast  between  the  character  of 
our  own  contemporary  military  operations 
and  that  of  those  of  the  smooth-bore  era 
is  very  strongly  marked.  In  1838-39 
Keane  marched  an  Anglo-Indian  army 
from  our  frontier  at  Ferozepore  over  Can- 
dahar  to  Cabul,  without  experiencing  any 
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check,  and  with  the  single  important  in- 
cident of  taking  Ghuzni  by  storm  on  the 
way.  Our  positions  at  and  about  Cabul 
were  not  seriously  molested  until  late  in 
1841,  when  the  paralysis  of  demoralization 
struck  our  soldiers  because  of  the  crass  fol- 
lies of  a  wrong  headed  civilian  chief  and 
the  feebleness  of  a  decrepit  general.  Nott 
throughout  held  Candahar  firmly  ;  the 
Khyber  Pass  remained  open  until  faith 
was  broken  with  the  hill  men  ;  Jellalabad 
held  out  until  the  **  Retribution  Column" 
camped  under  its  walls.  But  for  the 
awful  catastrophe  which  befell  in  the  passes 
the  hapless  brigade  which  under  the  in- 
fluence of  deplorable  pusillanimity  and 
gross  mismanagement  had  evacuated 
Cabul,  no  serious  military  calamity  marked 
our  occupation  of  Afghanistan,  and  cer- 
tainly stubborn  resistance  had  not  con- 
fronted our  arms.  From  1878  to  1880  we 
were  in  Afghanistan  again,  this  time  with 
breech  loading,  far-ranging  rifles,  copious 
artillery  of  the  newest  types,  and  com- 
manders physically  and  mentally  efficient. 
All  those  advantages  availed  us  not  one 
whit.  The  Afghans  took  more  liberties 
with  us  than  they  had  done  forty  years 
previously.  They  stood  up  to  us  in  fair 
fight  over  and  over  again  :  at  All  Musjid, 
at  the  Pewar  Kotul,  at  Charasiab,  on  the 
Takt-i  Shah  and  the  Asmai  heights,  at 
Candahar.  They  took  the  dashing 
offensive  at  Ahmed  Eheyl  and  at  the 
Shuturgurdan ;  they  drove  Dunham 
Massy' 8  cavalry  and  took  British  guns  ; 
they  reoccupied  Cabul  in  the  face  of  our 
arms,  they  besieged  Candahar,  they 
hemmed  Roberts  within  the  Sherpoor  can- 
tonments and  assailed  him  there.  They 
destroyed  a  British  brigade  at  Maiwand, 
and  blocked  Gough  in  the  Jugdulluck 
Pass.  Finally  our  evacuating  army  had 
to  macadamize  its  unmolested  route  down 
the  passes  by  bribes  to  the  hillmen,  and 
the  result  of  the  second  Afghan  war  was 
about  as  barren  as  that  of  the  first. 

It  was  in  the  year  1 886  that,  the  reso- 
lution having  been  taken  to  dethrone 
Thebau  and  annex  Upper  Burmah,  Pren- 
dergast  began  his  all  but  bloodless  move- 
ment on  Mandalay.  The  Burmans  of  to- 
day have  never  adventured  a  battle,  yet 
after  years  of  desultory  bushwhacking  the 
pacification  of  Upper  Burmah  seems  still 
far  distant.  On  the  10th  of  April,  1852, 
an  Anglo-Indian  expedition  commanded 
by  General  Godwin  landed  at  Rangoon. 


During  the  next  fifteen  months  it  did  a 
good  deal  of  hard  fighting,  for  the  Bur- 
mans  of  that  period  made  a  stout  resist- 
ance. At  midsummer  of  1853,  Lord  Dal- 
housie  proclaimed  the  war  finished,  an- 
nounced the  annexation  and  pacification  of 
Lower  Burmah,  and  broke  up  the  aimy. 
The  cost  of  the  war  of  which  the  result 
was  this  fine  addition  to  our  Indian  Em- 
pire, was  two  millions  sterling  ;  almost 
from  the  first  the  province  was  self-support- 
ing, and  uninterrupted  peace  has  reigned 
within  its  borders.  We  did  not  dally  in 
those  primitive  smooth- bore  days.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  took  the  field  against  the 
Scinde  Ameers  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1843.  Next  day  he  fought  the  battle  of 
Meanee,  entered  Hyderabad  on  the  20th, 
and  on  the  24th  of  March  won  the  decisive 
victory  of  Dubba  which  placed  Scinde  at 
his  mercy,  although  not  until  June  did  the 
old  **  Lion  of  Meerpore"  succumb  to 
Jacob.  But  before  then  Napier  was  well 
forward  with  his  admirable  measures  for 
the  peaceful  administration  of  the  great 
province  he  had  added  to  British  India. 

The  expedition  for  the  rescue  of  General 
Gordon  was  tediously  boated  up  the  Nile, 
with  the  result  that  the  **  desert  column'* 
which  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  led  so  valiantly 
across  the  Bayuda  sands,  reached  Gubat 
just  in  time  to  be  too  late,  and  was  itself 
extricated  from  imminent  disaster  by  the 
masterful  promptitude  of  Sir  Redvers  Bul- 
ler.  Notwithstanding  a  general  consensus 
of  professional  and  expert  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  alternative  route  from  Souakin  to 
Berber,  240  miles  long  and  far  from  water- 
less, the  adoption  of  it  was  condemned  as 
impossible.  In  June  1801,  away  back  in 
the  primitive  days,  an  Anglo-Indian 
brigade  6000  strong,  ordered  from  Bom- 
bay, reached  Kosseir  on  the  Red  Sea 
bound  for  the  Upper  Nile  at  Ken6h,  thence 
to  join  Abercromby's  force  operating  in 
Lower  Egypt.  The  distance  from  Kosseir 
to  Kcn6h  is  120  miles  across  a.  barren 
desert  with  scanty  and  unfrequent  springs. 
The  march  was  by  regiments,  of  which 
the  first  quitted  Kosseir  on  the  1st  of  July. 
The  record  of  the  desert- march  of  the  10th 
Foot  is  now  before  me.  It  left  Kosseir 
on  the  20th  of  July,  and  reached  Ken6h 
on  the  29th,  marching  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  miles  per  day.  Its  loss  on  the 
march  was  one  drummer.  The  whole 
brigade  was  at  Ken6h  in  the  early  days  of 
August,  the  period  between  its  debarka- 
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tion  and  its  concentration  on  the  Nile 
being  about  five  weeks.  Trie  march  was 
eflFected  kt  the  very  worst  season  of  the 
year.  It  was  half  the  distance  of  a  march 
from  Souakin  to  Berber  ;  the  latter  march 
by  a  force  of  the  same  strength  could  well 
have  been  accomplished  in  three  months. 
The  opposition  on  the  march  could  not 
have  been  so  severe  as  that  which  Stew- 
art's desert  column  encountered.  Never- 
thelesSy  as  I  have  said,  the  Souakin-Berber 
route  was  pronounced  impossible  by  the 
deciding  authority. 

The  comparative  feebleness  of  contem- 
porary warfare  is  perhaps  exceptionally 
manifest  in  rielation  to  the  reduction  of 
fortresses.  Durinor  the  Franco-German 
war,  the  frequency  of  announcements  of 
the  fall  of  French  fortresses  used  to  be  the 
subject  of  casual  jeers.  The  jeers  were 
misplaced.  The  French  fortresses,  labor- 
ing under  every  conceivable  disadvantage, 
did  not  do  themselves  discredit.  All  of 
them  were  more  or  less  obsolete.  Exclud- 
ing Metz  and  Paris,  neither  fortified  to 
date,  their  average  age  was  about  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  and  few  had  been 
amended  since  their  first  construction. 
They  were  mostly  garrisoned  by  inferior 
troops,  often  almost  entirely  by  Mobiles. 
Only  in  one  instance  was  there  an  etfective 
director  of  the  defence.  That  they  uni- 
formly enclosed  towns  whose  civilian  pop- 
ulation had  to  endure  bombardment,  was 
an  obvious  hindrance  to  desperate  resist- 
ance. Yet,  setting  aside  Bitsch,  which 
was  never  taken,  the  average  duration  of 
the  defence  of  the  seventeen  fortresses 
which  made  other  than  nominal  resistance 
was  forty-one  days.  Excluding  Paris  and 
Metz,  which  virtually  were  entrenched 
camps,  the  average  period  of  resistance 
was  thirty-three  days.  The  Germans  used 
siege  artillery  in  fourteen  cases  ;  although 
only  on  two  instances,  Belfort  and  Stras- 
burg,  were  formal  sieges  undertaken. 
'*  It  appears,"  writes  Major  Sydenham 
Clarke  in  his  recent  remarkable  work  on 
Fortification*  which  ought  to  revolutionize 
that  art,  '^  that  the  average  period  of  re- 
sistance of  the  (nominally  obsolete^  French 
fortresses  was  the  same  as  that  of  Desieged 
fortresses  of  the  Marlborough  and  Peninsu- 
lar periods.  Including  Paris  and  Metz, 
the  era  of  rifled  weapons  actually  shows  an 

*  FMifleaiUm,      Bj  Major  G.   Sydenham 
Clarke,  O.H.a.    (London :  John  lunniij.) 


increase  of  20  percent,  in  the  time-endur- 
ance of  permanent  fortifications.  Granted 
that  a  mere  measurement  in  days  affords 
no  absolute  standard  of  comparison,  the 
striking  fact  remains,  that  in  spite  of  every 
sort  of  disability  the  French  fortresses, 
pitted  against  guns  that  were  not  dreamed 
of  when  they  were  built,  acquitted  them- 
selves quite  as  well  as  the  che/s-d^ oeuvre  of 
the  Vauban  school  in  the  days  of  their 
glory."  Even  in  the  cases  of  fortresses 
whose  reduction  was  urgently  needed  since 
they  interfered  with  the  German  com- 
munications— such  as  Strasliurg,  Toul  and 
Soissons — the  quick  ultima  ratio  of  assault 
was  not  resorted  to  by  the  Germans.  And 
yet  the  Germans  could  not  have  failed  to 
recognize  that  but  for  the  fortresses  they 
would  have  swept  France  clear  of  all 
organized  bodies  of  troops  within  two 
months  of  the  frontier  battles.  During 
the  Peninsular  war  Wellington  made 
twelve  assaults  on  breached  fortresses,  of 
which  five  were  successful  ;  of  his  twelve 
attempts  to  escalade,  six  succeeded.  The 
Germans  in  ISYO-Yl  never  attempted  a 
breach,  and  their  solitary  effort  at  escalade, 
on  the  Basse  Perche  of  Belfort,  utterly 
failed. 

The  Russians  in  1878  were  even  less  en- 
terprising than  had  been  the  Germans  in 
1870.  They  went  against  three  perma- 
nently fortified  places,  the  anted iluvian  lit- 
tle Matchin,  which  if  I  remember  right  blew 
itself  up  ;  the  crumbling  Nicopolis,  which 
surrendered  after  one  day's  fighting  ;  and 
Rustchuk,  which  held  out  till  the  end  of 
the  war.  They  would  not  look  at  Silistria, 
ruined,  but  strong  in  heroic  memories  ; 
they  avoided  Rasgrad,  Schumla,  and  the 
Black  Sea  fortresses  ;  Sophia,  Philippop- 
olis,  and  Adrianople  made  no  resistance. 
The  earthworks  of  Plevna,  vicious  as  they 
were  in  many  characteristics,  they  found 
impregnable.  I  think  Suvaroff  would 
have  carried  them  ;  I  am  sure  Skobeleff 
would,  if  he  had  got  his  way. 

The  vastly  expensive  armaments  of  the 
present — the  rifled  breechloader,  the  mag- 
azine rifle,  the  machine  guns,  the  long- 
range  field  guns,  and  so  forth,  are  all  ac- 
cepted and  paid  for  by  the  respective 
nations  in  the  frank  and  naked  expectation 
that  these  weapons  will  perform  increased 
execution  on  the  enemy  in  war  time.  This 
ffrantedy  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  it  log- 
r  follows  that  if  thia  increased  execu- 
lot  perfonnedf  peoples  are  entitled 
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to  regard  it  as  a  grievance  tbat  they  do 
not  get  blood  for  their  money,  and  this 
they  certainly  do  not  have  ;  so  that  even 
in  this  sangninary  particular  the  warfare 
of  to-day  is  a  comparative  failure.  The 
topic,  however,  is  rather  a  ghastly  one, 
and  I  refrain  from  citing  evidence  ;  which, 
however,  is  easily  accessible  to  any  one 
who  cares  to  seek  it. 

The  anticipation  is  confidently  ad- 
ventured that  a  great  revolution  will  bo 
made  in  warfare  by  the  magazine  riflo 
with  its  increased  range,  the  machine  gun, 
and  the  quick-firing  field  artillery  which 
will  speedily  be  introduced  into  every  ser- 
vice. It  does  not  seem  likely  tbat  smoke- 
less powder  will  create  any  very  important 
change,  except  in  siege  operations.  On 
the  battle-field  neither  artillery  nor  infantry 
come  into  action  out  of  sight  of  the  en- 
emy. When  either  arm  opens  fire  within 
sight  of  the  enemy,  its  position  can  be 
almost  invariably  detected  by  the  field- 
glass,  irrespective  of  the  smokelessness  or 
non-smokelessness  of  its  ammunition.  In- 
deed, the  use  of  smokeless  powder  would 
seem  inevitably  to  damage  the  fortune?  of 
the  attack.  Under  cover  of  a  bank  of 
smoke,  the  soldiers  hurrying  on  to  feed 
the  fighting-line  are  fairly  hidden  from 
aimed  hostile  fire.  It  may  be  argued  that 
their  aim  is  thus  reciprocally  hindered  ; 
but  the  reply  is  that  their  anxiety  is  not 
so  much  to  be  shooting  during  their  re- 
inforcing advance,  as  to  get  forward  into 
the  fighting  line,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
not  so  greatly  obscured.  Smokeless  pow- 
der will  no  doubt  advantage  the  defence. 

It  need  not  be  observed  that  a  battle  is 
a  physical  impossibility  while  both  sides 
adhere  to  the  passive  defensive  ;  and  ex- 
perience proves  that  battles  are  rare  in 
which  both  sides  are  committed  to  the 
active  offensive,  whether  by  preference  or 
necessity.  MarslaTour  (August  16,  1870) 
was  the  only  contest  of  this  nature  in  the 
Franco-German  war.  Bazaine  had  to  bo 
on  the  offensive,  because  he  wanted  to  get 
away  toward  Verdun  ;  Alvensleben  took 
it  because  it  was  the  only  means  whereby 
he  could  hinder  Bazaine  from  accomplish- 
ing his  purpose.  But  for  the  most  part 
one  side  in  battle  is  on  the  offensive  ;  the 
other  on  the  defensive.  The  invader  is 
habitually  the  offensive  person,  just  for 
the  reason  that  the  native  force  commonly 
acts  on  the  defensive  ;  the  latter  is  anxious 
to  hinder  further  penetration  into  the  bow- 


els of  its  land  ;  the  former's  desire  is  to 
effect  that  penetration.  The  defeasive  of 
the  native  army  need  not,  however,  be  the 
passive  defensive  ;  indeed  that,  unless  the 
position  be  exceptionally  strong,  is  accord- 
ing to  present  tenets  to  be  avoided. 
When,  always  with  an  underlying  purpose 
of  defence,  its  chief  resorts  to  the  offen- 
sive, for  reasons  that  he  regards  as  good, 
his  strategy  or  his  tactics,  as  the  case  may 
be,  are  expressed  by  the  term  **  defensive- 
offensive. 

It  says  a  good  deal  for  the  peaceful  pre- 
dilections of  the  nations,  that  there  has 
been  no  fairly  balanced  experience  afford- 
ing the  material  for  decision  as  to  the  rela- 
tive advantage  of  the  offensive  and  the  de- 
fensive  under  modern    conditions.        In 
1866  the  Prussians,  opposing  the  needle- 
gun  to  the  Austrian  muzzle-loader,    nat- 
urally utilized  this  pre-eminence  by  adopt- 
ing uniformly  the  offensive,  and  traditions 
of  the  Great  Frederick  doubtless  seconded 
the  needle-gun.      After  Sadowa,  contro- 
versy ran  high  as  to  the  proper  system  of 
tactics  when  breechloader  should  oppose 
breechloader.     A  strong  party  maintained 
that  **  the  defensive  had  now  become  so 
strong  that  true  science  lay  in  forcing  the 
adversary  to  attack.     Let  him  corae  on, 
and  then  one  might  fairly  rely  on  victory. '' 
As  Boguslawski  observes — "  this  concep- 
tion of  tactics  would  paralyze  the  offensive, 
for  how  can  an  army  advance  if  it   has 
always  to  wait  till  an  enemy  attacks  V^ 
After  much  exercitation  the  Germans  de- 
termined to  adhere  to  the  offensive.      In 
the  recent  modest  language  of  Baron  von 
der  Goltz  :♦  '*  Our.  modern  German  mode 
of  battle  aims   at   being  entirely  a  final 
struggle,  which  we  conceive  of  as  being 
inseparable  from  an  unsparing  offensive. 
Temporizing,  waiting,  and  a  calm  defen- 
sive are  very  unsympathetic  to  our  nature. 
Everything     with    us     is     action.     Our 
strength  lies  in  great  decisions  on  the  bat- 
tle-field."   Perhaps  also  the  guileless  Ger- 
mans were  quite    alert   to   the   fact   that 
Marshal    Niel   had   shattered   the  French 
army's  tradition  of  the  offensive,  and  gone 
counter  to  the  French  soldier's  nature,  by 
enjoining    the    defensive    in    the    latest 
official   instructions.       Had   the   Teutons 
suborned  him,  the  Marshal  could  not  have 
done  them  a  better  turn. 


*  T%e    Nation   in   Arms.      By    LiealenanU 
Colonel  Baron  von  der  Goltz.     (Allen.) 
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Their  offensive  tactics  against  an  enemy 
unnaturally  lashed  to  the  stake  of  the  de- 
fensive  stood  the  Germans  in  excellent 
stead  in  1870.  On  every  occasion  they 
resorted  to  the  offensive  against  an  enemy 
in  the  field  ;  strictly  refraining,  however, 
from  that  expedient  when  it  was  a  fortress, 
and  not  soldiers  en  vive  force,  that  stood 
in  the  way.  At  St.  Privat  their  offensive 
would  probably  have  been  worsted  if  Can- 
robert  had  been  reinforced,  or  even  if  a 
supply  of  ammunition  had  reached  him  ; 
and  a  loss  there  of  one-third  of  the  com- 
batants of  the  Guard  Corps  without  result 
caused  them  to  change  for  the  better  the 
method  of  their  attack.  But  in  every  bat- 
tle from  Weissenburg  to  Sedan,  with  the 
exception  of  the  confused  melee  of  Mars  la 
Tour,  the  French,  besides  being  bewildered 
and  discouraged,  were  in  inferior  strength  ; 
after  Sedan  the  French  levies  in  the  field 
were  scarcely  soldiers.  There  was  no  fair 
testing  of  the  relative  advantages  of  defence 
and  offence  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of 
1877-78  ;  and  so  it  remains  that  in  an 
actual  and  practical  sense  no  firm  decision 
has  yet  been  established.  AH  civilized  na- 
tions are,  however,  assiduously  practising 
the  methods  of  the  offensive. 

It  may  be  anticipated  that  in  future 
warfare  between  evenly  matched  comba- 
tants the  offensive  will  get  the  worst  of  it 
at  the  hands  of  the  passive  defensive. 
The  word  **  anticipate"  is  used  in 
preference  to*'  apprehend,"  because  one's 
sympathy  is  naturally  for  the  invaded 
state,  unless  it  has  been  wantonly  aggres- 
sive and  insolent.  The  invaded  army,  if 
the  term  may  be  used,  having  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  terrain,  will  take  up  a 
position  in  the  fairway  of  the  invader  ; 
affording  strong  flank  appui,  and  a  far- 
stretching  clear  range  in  front  and  on 
flanks.  It  will  throw  up  several  lines,  or, 
still  better,  tiers  of  shallow  trenches  along 
its  front  and  flanks,  with  emplacements  for 
artillery  and  machine  guns.  The  invader 
must  attack  ;  he  cannot  turn  the  enemy's 
position  and  expose  his  communications  to 
that  enemy.  He  takes  the  offensive, 
doing  so,  as  is  the  received  practice,  in 
front  and  on  a  flank.  From  the  outset  he 
will  find  the  offensive  a  sterner  ordeal  than 
in  the  Franco-German  War  days.  He 
will  have  to  break  into  loose  order  at  a 
greater  distance,  because  of  the  longer 
range  of  small  arms,  and  the  farther  Bcope, 
the  greater  accttracy,  and  the  q^aickcr  Sre 


of  the  new  artillery.  He  too  possesses 
those  weapons,  but  he  cannot  use  them 
with  so  great  effect.  His  field  batteries 
suffer  from  the  hostile  cannon-fire  as  they 
move  forward  to  take  up  a  position.  His 
infantry  cannot  fire  on  the  run  ;  when 
they  drop  after  a  rush,  the  aim  of  panting 
and  breathless  men  cannot  be  of  the  best. 
And  their  target  is  fairly  protected  and  at 
least  partially  hidden.  The  defenders  be- 
hind their  low  epauleraent  do  not  pant  ; 
their  marksmen  only  at  first  are  allowed 
to  fire  ;  these  make  things  unpleasant  for 
the  massed  gunners  out  yonder,  who  share 
their  attentions  with  the  spraying-out  in- 
fantrymen. The  quick-firing  cannon  of 
the  defence  are  getting  in  their  work 
methodically.  Neither  the  gunners  nor 
the  infantry  need  be  nervous  as  to  expend- 
ing ammunition  freely,  since  plenteous 
supplies  are  promptly  available,  a  conven- 
ience which  does  not  infallibly  come  to 
either  guns  or  rifles  of  the  attack.  The 
Germans  report  as  their  experience  in  the 
capacity  of  assailants,  that  the  rapidity  and 
excitement  of  the  advance,  the  stir  of 
strife,  the  turmoil,  exhilarate  the  soldiers, 
and  that  patriotism  and  fire-discipline  in 
combination  enforce  a  cool  steady  mainte- 
nance of  fire  ;  that  in  view  of  the  ominous 
spectacle  of  the  swift  and  confident  ad- 
vance, under  torture  of  the  storm  of  shell- 
fire  and  the  hail  of  bullets  which  they  have 
to  endure  in  immobility,  the  defenders, 
previously  shaken  by  the  assailants'  artil- 
lery preparation,  become  nervous,  waver, 
and  finally  break  when  the  cheers  of  the 
final  concentrated  rush  strike  on  their  ears. 
That  this  was  scarcely  true  as  regarded 
French  regulars  the  annals  of  every  battle 
of  the  Franco-German  war  up  to  and  in- 
cluding Sedan  conclusively  show.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  French  nature  is 
intolerant  of  inactivity,  and  in  1870 
suffered  under  the  deprivation  of  its 
metier ;  but  how  often  the  Germans  re- 
coiled from  the  shelter  trenches  of  the 
Spicheren  and  gave  ground  all  along  the 
line  from  St.  Privat  to  the  Bois  de  Vaux, 
men  who  witnessed  those  desperate  strug- 
gles canno^  forget  while  they  live.  Wai- 
riors  of  greater  equanimity  than  the 
French  soldier  possesses  might  perhaps 
stand  on  the  defensive  in  calm^self-confi- 
dence,  with  simple  breechloaders  as  their 
weapons,  if  simple  breechloaders  were  also 
w  <  of  the  aasailaats.  Bat  in  bis 
n  rifle  the  toldier  of  the  f  atare  can 
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keep  tbe  defensive,  not  only  with  self- 
confidence,  but  with  high  elation,  for  in  it 
(so  long  as  it  is  not  the  Lee-Speed)  he 
will  possess  a  weapon  against  which  no  at- 
tack (although  armed  too  with  a  magazine 
or  repeating  rifle)  can  prevail. 

The  assailants  fall  fast  as  their  advance 
pushes  forward,  combed  down  by  the  rifle 
fire,  the  mitraille,  and  the  shrapnel  of  the 
defence.  But  they  are  gallant  men,  and 
while  life  lasts  they  will  not  be  denied. 
The  long  bloody  advance  is  all  but  over  ; 
the  survivors  of  it  who  have  attained  thus 
far  are  lying  down  getting  their  wind  for 
the  final  concentration  and  ruph.  Mean- 
while, since  after  they  once  again  stand  up 
they  will  use  no  more  rifle  fire  till  they  have 
conquered  or  are  beaten,  they  are  pouring 
forth  against  the  defence  their  reserve  of 
bullets  in  or  attached  to  their  rifle-butts. 
The  defenders  take  this  punishment,  like 
Colonel  Quagg,  lying  down,  courting  the 
protection  of  their  earth- bank.  The  hail 
of  the  assailants'  bullets  ceases  ;  already 
the  artillery  of  the  attack  has  desisted  lest 
it  should  injure  friend  as  foe.  The  word 
runs  along  the  line  and  the  clumps  of  men 
lying  prostrate  there  out  in  the  open. 
The  officers  spring  to  their  feet,  wave  their 
swords,  and  cheer  loudly.  The  men  are  up 
in  an  instant,  and  the  swift  rush  focussing 
toward  a  point  begins.  The  distance  to 
be  traversed  before  the  attackers  are  aux 
prises  with  the  defenders  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards. 

It  is  no  mere  storm  of  missiles  which 
meets  fair  in  the  face  those  charging 
heroes  ;  no,  it  is  a  moving  wall  of  metal 
against  which  they  run  to  their  ruin.  For 
the  infantry  of  the  defence  are  emptying 
their  magazines  now  at  point-blank  range. 
Emptied  magazine  yields  to  full  one  ;  the 
Maxims  are  pumping,  not  bullets,  but 
veritable  chains  of  lead,  with  calm,  devilish 
swiftness.  The  quick-firing  guns  are 
spouting  radiating  torrents  of  case.  The 
attackers  are  mown  down  as  com  falls,  not 
before  the  sickle,  but  the*  scythe.  Not  a 
man  has  reached,  or  can  reach,  the  little 
earth-bank  behind  which  the  defenders 
keep  their  ground.  The  attack  has  failed  ; 
and  failed  from  no  lack  of  valour,  of 
methodized  effort,  of  punctilious  compli- 
ance with  every  instruction  ;  but  simply 
because  the  defence — the  defence  of  the 
future  in  warfare — has  been  too  strong  for 
the  attack.  One  will  not  occupy  space  by 
recounting  how  in  the  very  nick  of  time 


the  passive  defence  flashes  out  into  tbe 
counter-offensive  ;  nor  need  one  enlarge 
on  the  sure  results  to  the  invader  as  the 
unassailed  flank  of  the  defence  throws  for- 
ward the  shoulder,  and  takes  in  flank  the 
dislocated  masses  of  aggressors. 

One  or  two  such  experiences  will  defin- 
itively settle  the  point  as  to  the  relative 
advantage  of  the  offensive  and  the  de- 
fensive. Soldiers  will  not  submit  them- 
selves to  re-trial  on  re-trial  of  a  ret 
judicata.  Grant,  dogged  though  he  was, 
had  to  accept  that  lesson  in  the  shambles 
of  Cold  Harbor.  For  the  bravest  sane 
man  will  rather  live  than  die.  No  man 
burns  to  become  cannon-fodder.  The 
Turk,  who  is  supposed  to  court  death  in 
battle  for  religious  reasons  of  a  somewhat 
material  kind,  can  run  away  even  when 
the  alternative  is  immediate  removal  to  a 
Paradise  of  unlimited  houris  and  copious 
sherbet.  There  are  no  braver  men  than 
Russian  soldiers  ;  but  going  into  action 
against  the  Turks  tried  their  nerves,  not 
because  they  feared  the  Turks  as  antag- 
onists, but  because  they  knew  too  well 
that  a  petty  wound  disabling  from  retreat 
meant  not  alone  death,  but  unspeakable 
mutilation  before  that  release. 

It  is  obvious  that  if,  as  is  here  antici- 
pated, the  offensive  proves  impossible  in 
the  battle  of  the  future,  an  exaggerated 
phase  of  the  stalemate  which  Boguslawski 
so  pathetically  deprecates  will  occur.  The 
world  need  not  greatly  concern  itself  re- 
garding this  issue  ;  the  situation  will 
almost  invariably  be  in  favor  of  the  in- 
vaded, and  will  probably  'present  itself 
near  his  frontier  line.  He  can  afford  to 
wait  until  the  invader  tires  of  inaction  and 
goes  home. 

Magazine  and  machine  guns  would  seem 
to  sound  the  knell  of  possible  employment 
of  cavalry  in  battle.  No  matter  how  dis- 
located are  the  infantry  ridden  at  so  long 
as  they  are  not  quite  demoralized,  however 
rusk  the  cavalry  leader — however  favorable 
to  sudden  unexpected  onslaught  is  the 
ground,  the  quick-firing  arms  of  the  future 
must  apparently  stall  off  the  most  enter- 
prising horsemen.  Probably  if  the  writer 
were  arguing  the  point  with  a  German,  the 
famous  experiences  of  Von  Bredow  might 
be  adduced  in  bar  of  this  contention.  In 
the  combat  of  Tobitschau  in  18G6  Von 
Bredow  led  his  cuirassier  regiment  straight 
at  three  Austrian  batteries  in  action,  cap- 
tured the  eighteen  guns  and  everybody  and 
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everything  belonging  to  them,  with  the 
loss  to  himself  of  bat  ten  men  and  eight 
horses.  It  is  troe,  says  the  honest  official 
accoonty  that  the  ground  favored  the 
charge,  and  that  the  shells  fired  by  the 
usually  skilled  Austrian  gunners  flew  high. 
But  during  the  last  100  yards  grape  was 
substituted  for  shell,  andBredow  deserved 
all  the  credit  he  got.  Still  stronger 
against  my  argument  was  Bredow's  mem- 
orable work  at  Mars  la  Tour,  when,  at  the 
head  of  six  squadrons,  he  charged  across 
1000  yards  of  open  plain,  rode  over  and 
through  two  separate  lines  of  French  in- 
fantry, carried  a  line  of  cannon  numbering 
nine  batteries,  rode  1000  yards  further 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  French  army, 
and  came  back  with  a  loss  of  not  quite  one 
half  of  his  strength.  The  Todtenritt,  as 
the  Germans  call  it,  was  a  wonderful  ex- 
ploit, a  second  Balaclava  charge,  and  a 
bloodier  one  ;  and  there  was  this  distinc- 
tion, that  it  had  a  purpose,  and  that  that 
purpose  was  achieved.  For  Bredow's 
charge  in  effect  wrecked  France.  It 
arrested  the  French  advance  which  would 
else  have  swept  Alvensleben  aside  ;  and  to 
its  timely  effect  is  traceable  the  sequence 
of  events  that  ended  in  the  capitulation  of 
Metz.  The  fact  that  although  from  the 
beginning  of  his  charge  until  he  struck 
the  front  of  the  first  French  infantry  Hue, 
Von  Bredow  took  the  rifle-fire  of  a  whole 
French  division,  yet  did  not  lose  above 
fifty  men,  has  been  a  notable  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  argue  that  good 
cavalry  can  charge  home  on  unshaken 
infantry.  But  never  more  will  French 
infantry  shoot  from  the  hip  asLafont's 
conscripts  at  Mars  la  Tour  shot  in  the 
vague  direction  of  Bredow 's  squadrons. 
French  cavalry  never  got  within  yards  of 
German  infantry  even  in  loose  order  ;  and 
the  magazine  or  repeating  rifle  held  reason- 
ably straight  will  stop  the  most  thrusting 
cavalry  that  ever  heard  the  "  charge"  sound. 
Fortifications  of  the  future  will  differ 
curiously  from  those  of  the  present.  The 
latter,  with  their  towering  scarps,  their 
massives  enceintes,  their  '*  portentous 
ditches,"  will  remain  as  monuments  of  a 
vicious  system,  except  where,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Vienna,  Cologne,  Sedan,  etc.,  the 
dwellers  in  the  cities  they  encircle  shall 
procure  their  demolition  for  the  sake  of 
elbow-room,  or  until  modern  howitzer 
shells  or  missiles  charged  with  high  ex- 
plosives  shall  pulverize  their  naked  expanse 


of  masonry.  In  the  fortification  of  the 
future,  the  defender  will  no  longer  be 
**  enclosed  in  the  toils  imposed  by  the  en- 
gineer," with  the  inevitable  disabilities 
they  entail,  while  the  besieger  enjoys  the 
advantage  of  free  mobility.  Plevna  has 
killed  the  castellated  fortress.  With  free 
communications,  the  full  results  attainable 
by  fortress  artillery,  intelligently  used, 
will  at  length  come  to  be  realized.  Unless 
in  rare  cases  and  for  exceptional  reasons, 
towns  will  gradually  cease  to  be  fortified, 
even  by  an  encirclement  of  detached  forts. 
Where  the  latter  are  availed  of,  practical 
experience  will  infallibly  condemn  the 
expensive  and  complex  cupola-surmounted 
construction  of  which  General  Brialmont 
is  the  champion.  **  A  work,"  trench- 
antly argues  Major  Sydenham  Clarke, 
*'  designed  on  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
catacombs  is  suited  only  for  the  dead,  in  a 
literal  or  in  a  military  sense.  The  vast 
system  of  subterranean  cUambers  and  pas- 
sages is  capable  of  entombing  a  brigade, 
but  denies  all  necessary  tactical  freedom 
of  action  to  a  battalion." 

The  fortress  of  the  future  will  probably 
be  in  the  nature  of  an  entrenched  camp. 
The  interior  of  the  position  will  provide 
casemate  accommodation  for  an  army  of 
considerable  strength.  Its  defences  will 
consist  of  a  circle  at  intervals  of  about 
2500  yards,  of  permanent  redoubts  which 
shall  be  invisible  at  moderate  ranges,  for 
infantry  and  machine  guns,  the  garrison 
of  each  redoubt  to  consist  of  a  half  bat- 
talion. Such  a  work  was  in  1886  con- 
structed at  Chatham  in  thirty-one  working 
days,  to  hold  a  garrison  of  200  men 
boused  in  casemates  built  in  concrete,  for 
less  than  3000/.,  and  experiments  proved 
that  it  would  require  a  ''  prohibitory  ex- 
penditure" of  ammunition  to  cause  it  seri- 
ous damage  by  artillery  fire.  The  sup- 
porting defensive  armament  will  consist  of 
a  powerful  artillery  rendered  mobile  by 
means  of  tramroads,  this  defence  supple- 
mented by  a  field  force  carrying  on  out- 
post duties  and  manning  field  works  guard- 
ing the  intervals  between  the  redoubts. 
Advanced  defences  and  exterior  obstacles 
of  as  formidable  a  character  as  possible 
will  be  the  complement  of  what  in  effect 
will  be  an  immensely  elaborated  Plevna, 
which,  properly  armed  and  fully  organized, 
will  **  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  de- 
fence," while  possessing  important  poten- 
tialities of  offence. 
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hour,  but  which  is  free  to  start  only  if 
every  seat  be  occupied.  The  seats  are 
many,  the  train  is  ponderously  long,  and 
hence  the  manufacture  of  dummies  for  the 
seasons  when  theie  are  not  passengers 
enough.  A  stuffed  manikin  is  thrust  into 
the  empty  seat,  where  it  makes  a  credit- 
able figure  till  the  end  of  the  journey.  It 
looks  sufficiently  like  a  passenger,  and  you 
know  it  is  not  one  only  when  you  perceive 
that  it  neither  says  an}  thing  nor  gets  out. 
The  guard  attends  to  it  when  the  train  is 
shunted,  blows  the  cinders  from  its  wood- 
en face  and  gives  a  different  crook  to  its 
elbow,  so  that  it  may  serve  for  another 
run.  In  this  way,  in  a  well-conducted 
periodical,  tho  blocKs  of  remplissage  are 
the  dummies  of  criticism — the  recurrent, 
regulated  billows  in  the  ocean  of  talk. 
They  have  a  reason  for  being,  and  the 
situation  is  simpler  when  we  perceive  it. 
It  helps  to  explain  the  disproportion  I  just 
mentioned,  as  well,  in  many  a  case,  as  the 
quality  of  the  particular  discourse.  It 
helps  us  to  understand  that  the  *'  organs 
of  public  opinion' '  must  be  no  less  copious 
than  punctual,  that  publicity  roust  main- 
tain  its  high  standard,  that  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen may  turn  an  honest  penny  by  the 
free  expenditure  of  ink.  It  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  high  figure  presumably 
reached  by  all  the  honest  pennies  accumu- 
lated in  the  cause,  and  throws  us  quite  into 
a  glow  over  the  march  of  civilization  and 
the  way  we  have  organized  our  con- 
veniences. From  this  point  of  view  it 
might  indeed  go  far  toward  making  us  en- 
thusiastic about  our  age.  What  is  more 
calculated  to  inspire  us  with  a  just  com- 
placency than  the  sight  of  a  new  and  flour- 
fishing  industry,  a  fine  economy  of  pro- 
duction ?  The  great  business  of  review- 
ing has,  in  its  roaring  routine,  many  of 
the  signs  of  blooming  health,  many  of  the 
features  which  beguile  one  into  rendering 
an  involuntary  homage  to  successful  en- 
terprise. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  certain 
captious  persons  are  to  be  met  who  are  not 
carried  away  by  the  spectacle,  who  look  at 
it  much  askance,  who  see  but  dimly 
whither  it  tends,  and  who  find  no  aid  to 
vision  even  in  the  great  light  (about  itself, 
its  spirit  and  its  purposes,  among  other 
things)  that  it  mignt  have  been  expected  to 
diffuse.  ^^  Is  (here  any  such  great  light  at 
all  f"  we  may  imagine  the  most  restless  of 
the  sceptics  to  inquire^  ^'and  isn't  the  effect 


rather  one  of  a  certain  kind  of  pretentious 
and  unprofitable  gloom  ?"  The  vulgarity, 
the  crudity,  the  stupidity  which  this  cher- 
ished combination  of  the  off-hand  review 
and  of  our  wonderful  system  of  publicity 
have  put  into  circulation  on  so  vast  a  scale 
may  be  represented,  in  such  a  mood,  as  an 
unprecedented  invention  for  darkening 
counsel.  The  bewildered  spirit  may  ask 
itself,  without  speedy  answer.  What  is  the 
function  in  the  life  of  man  of  such  a  re- 
verberation of  platitude  and  irrelevance  ? 
Such  a  spirit  will  wonder  how  the  life  of 
man  survives  it,  and  above  all,  what  is 
much  more  important,  how  literature  re- 
sists it ;  whether  indeed  literature  does 
resist  it  and  is  not  speedily  going  down 
beneath  it.  The  signs  of  this  catastrophe 
will  not,  in  the  case  we  suppose,  be  found 
too  subtle  to  be  pointed  out — the  failure 
of  distinction,  the  failure  of  style,  the  fail- 
ure of  knowledge,  the  failure  of  thought. 
The  case  is,  therefore,  one  for  recognizing 
with  dismay  that  we  are  paying  a  tremen- 
dous price  for  the]diffusion  of  penmanship 
and  opportunity,  that  the  multiplication 
of  endowments  for  chatter  may  be  as  fatal 
as  an  infectious  disease,  that  literature 
lives  essentially,  in  the  sacred  depths  of 
its  being,  upon  example,  upon  perfection 
wrought,  that,  like  other  sensitive  organ- 
isms, it  is  highly  susceptible  of  demorali- 
zation, and  that  nothing  is  better  addressed 
than  irresponsible  pedagogy  to  making  it 
lose  faith  in  itself.  To  talk  about  it 
clumsily  is  to  poison  the  air  it  breathes, 
and  the  consequence  of  that  sort  of  taint 
is  that  it  dwindles  and  dies.  We  may,  of 
course,  continue  to  talk  about  it  long  after 
it  is  dead,  and  there  is  every  appearance 
that  this  is  mainly  the  way  in  which  our 
descendants  will  hear  of  it ;  not,  perhaps, 
that  they  will  much  regret  its  departure, 
with  our  report  to  go  by. 

This,  I  am  aware,  is  a  dismal  impres- 
sion, and  I  do  not  pretend  to  state  the  case 
gayly.  The  most  I  can  say  is  that  there 
are  tirnes  and  places  in  which  it  strikes  one 
as  less  desperate  than  at  others.  One  of 
the  places  is  Paris,  and  one  of  the  times  is 
some  comfortable  occasion  of  being  there. 
The  custom  of  rough  and  ready  reviewing 
is,  among  the  French,  much  less  rooted 
than  with  us,  and  the  dignity  of  criticism 
is,  to  my  perception,  in  consequence  much 
higher.  The  art  is  felt  to  be  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  the  most  delicate,  the  most 
occasional  ;  and  the  material  on  which  it 
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resolves  into  bis  own,  and  not  of  those  in- 
vented  and  selected  others  with  whom  the 
novelist  makes  comfortable  terms,  but 
with  the  uncompromising  swarm  of 
authors,  the  clamorous  children  of  history. 
He  has  to  make  them  as  vivid  and  as  free 
as  the  novelist  makes  his  puppets,  and  yet 
he  has,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  take  them  as 
they  come.  We  must  be  easy  with  him 
if  the  picture,  even  when  the  aim  has 
really  been  to  penetrate,  is  sometimes  con- 
fused,  for  there  are  baffling  and  there  are 
thankless  subjects  ;  and  we  compensate 
him  in  the  peculiar  purity  of  our  esteem, 
when  the  portrait  is  really,  as  it  were,  like 
the  happy  portraits  of  the  other  art,  a 
translation  intp  style. 

Henrt  James. 

II. 

Let  us  define  Criticism  as  the  form  of 
skilled  labor  which  is  occupied  in  writing 
about  other  men's  books,  old  or  new.  If 
Sainte-Beuve  wrote  on  Dante,  that  is  Crit- 
icism ;  and  if  a  paragraph ist  in  a  news- 
paper compose  a  column  of  printed  matter 
out  of  the  prefaces  of  new  books  which  he 
has  not  read,  that  is  Criticism  also.  It  is 
Criticism  which  discovers  that  Homer's 
works  were  compiled,  in  about  five  hun- 
dred years,  by  about  fifty  different  autliors. 
And  it  is  Criticism  which  finds  out  that 
Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Brown  steals  his  success- 
ful novels  from  Bishop  Berkeley  or  Thomas 
Moore.  The  former  is  an  example  of  the 
Higher  Criticism,  the  latter  of  the  lower 
species,  and,  really,  both  seem  about 
equally  valuable.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a 
common  factor  in  Criticism,  in  the  studies 
of  which  Aristotle  and  Longinus,  Matthew 
Arnold  and  Sainte-Beuve,  are  masters, 
while  unsuccessful  lady  novelists  and  un- 
educated pressmen  form,  perhaps,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  school.  All  of  them  write 
about  the  works  of  other  people,  all  dis- 
tribute praise  and  blame  ;  these  are  points 
common  to  all  critics,  though  in  reading, 
knowledge,  taste,  and  temper  there  is 
every  sort  of  diversity.  All  critics  are 
contemplating  works  of  literary^art  through 
the  medium  of  their  own  temperaments, 
looking  at  them  with  their  own  eyes,  es- 
timating them  by  their  own  standards. 
Yet  the  writings  of  some  critic^  are  eternal 
possessions  ;  always  good  to  know  and  to 
live  with,  like  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  or 
the  Ar9  Poetica  of  Horace,  or  the  Treatise 
of  Longpnns  on  the  Sublime.     The  writ- 


ings of  other  critics,  daily  or  weekly,  are 
often  so  ignorant,  so  prejudiced,  so  spite- 
ful, so  careless,  that  perhaps  no  printed 
matter  is  more  entirely  valueless  and  con- 
temptible. It  may  be  said  that  the  topics 
with  which  the  ordinary  reviewer  deals, 
the  books  on  which  he  pronounces  judg- 
ment, are  not  much  better  than  the  judg- 
ments he  pronounces.  This  is  very  true, 
but  it  seems  a  pity  that  bad  books  should 
not  be  barren,  but  should  beget  bad  re- 
views. That  great  George  Dandin,  the 
public,  has  willed  it  so. 

Perhaps  the  only  kind  of  Criticism  worth 
reading  or  writing  is  that  which  narrates 
the  adventures  of  an  ingenious  and  educat- 
ed mind  in  contact  with  masterpieces. 
The  literary  masterpieces  of  the  world  are 
so  rich,  so  full  of  beauties,  so  charged  with 
ideas,  that  some  or  many  of  these  must 
escape  most  readers.  We  wander  as  in  a 
world  full  of  flowers  :  we  cannot  gather 
all,  nor  observe  all.  It  is  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  hear  the  experiences  of  an- 
other in  the  same  paradise,  of  another 
whose  temper,  whose  knowledgce  of  the 
world  and  of  books,  arc  verv  different  from 
our  own.  We  may  agree  with  what  he 
tells  us,  or  may  differ,  but  even  in  our 
differences  we  feel  that  we  learn  much, 
that  our  mind  is  moved  to  new  activities. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  a  critic's  chief  duty 
is  to  be  correct,  to  be  sound  in  his  judg- 
ments, it  is  plain  that  neither  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  nor,  to  take  a  modern  instance,  M. 
Jules  Lcmattre  is  always  an  impeccable 
critic.  Mr.  Arnold's  Lectures  on  Trans- 
lating  Homer,  a  most  lively  and  enlivening 
book,  was  vitiated  (to  my  taste)  by  his  ex- 
traordinary zeal  for  the  English  hexameter. 
It  also  contained  many  examples  of  his  pet 
form  of  injustice.  He  chose  an  admirable 
passage  from  Homer ^  and  as  bad  a  passage 
as  he  could  find  from  a  ballad  or  from 
Scott  :  he  placed  them  beside  each  other 
and  drew  conclusions.  How  a  critic  could 
ever  persuade  himself  that  this  childish 
process  was  an  argument  we  are  not  able 
to  guess.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Lectures  were  full  of  deeply  thought  and 
keenly  felt  ideas  on  and  impressions  from 
Homeric  poetry.  Homer's  admirers  were 
delighted  with  new,  and  sound,  and  well 
expressed  reasons  for  their  admiration.  In 
the  same  way  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  confesses 
to  more  ignorance  and  more  prejudice 
than,  perhaps,  he  would  like  his  enemies 
to  charge  him  with.     But  he  possesses,  in 
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reviewed  is  the  last  thing  in  their  minds. 
They  are  denouncing  or  applauding  their 
own  personal  ideal  of  the  author.  A  good 
deal  of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  un- 
charitableness  goes  into  the  manufacture 
of  reviews,  all  combined  in  an  aspic  of 
ignorance.  For  the  ignorance  of  the 
ordinary  reviewer  is  only  equalled  by  his 
confidence,  and  by  the  audacity  with  which 
he  delivers  his  brawling  judgments  on  a 
book,  after  a  glance  at  the  preface.  In 
brief,  reviewing  may  be,  and  often  is, 
done  by  gentlemen  and  scholars,  but  it  is, 
perhaps,  as  frequently  the  mere  expression 
of  ignorant  and  careless  and  envious  dul- 
ness.  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
Here  is  a  hungry  and  eager  nobody,  who 
has  never  done,  and  never  will  do,  any- 
thing. He  has  a  pen  in  his  hand,  he  has 
the  work  of  someone  who  has  made  money 
and  a  name  before  him,  and  what  is  to 
prevent  him  from  writing  a  review  which 
amounts  to  a  yell  of  *'  Yah  !" 

At  the  best,  I  suppose  Criticism  does 
authors  very  little  good.  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  I  think,  though  I  have  not  the 
reference  at  hand,  once  told  the  world  that 
Criticism  had  done  him  no  good.  This, 
perhaps,  is  an  extreme  case.  But  review- 
ing may  do  one's  books  good,  if  it  be 
favorable.  It  may,  if  it  be  sincere  and 
competent,  give  the  public  a  hint  as  to 
what  to  read  and  what  to  avoid,  though 
the  public  usually  prefers  its  own  selec- 
tions. On  a  lower  level,  if  it  be  witty 
(which  is  not  common),  Criticism  may 
amuse,  and  to  amuse  a  few  readers  is  not 
wholly  to  waste  time,  ink,  and  paper. 
Such  seem  to  me  to  be  the  humble  duties 
of  everyday  reviewing  work.  You  may 
benefit  a  new  author  a  little,  though,  to  be 
sure,  in  doiiig  so  you  make  all  Grub  Street 
detest  him.  You  may  cause  a  pretender 
to  dance  at  the  Torture  Stake,  though  this 
again  is  an  entertainment  in  which  only  the 
young  braves  and  the  squaws  should  take 
part.  You  should,  at  least,  be  '^  indiffer- 
ent honest, ' '  and  speak  your  mind.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  a  story  about  that 
eminent  female  critic,  Mrs.  Carter,  the 
learned  lady,  the  translator  of  Epictetus. 
On  September  5th,  1746,  Mrs.  Carter 
wrote  to  Miss  Talbot  She  had  been  read- 
ing the  OdysiH^f  and  thought  it  a  very 
mean  performi  ee.  ''It  really  does  not 
seem  A  anygn  importance  to  the  reader 
whethcv  injesni  :  his  clothes  upon 

-«  peg^  «  wiMil  I  to  throw  them 


on  the  floor  ;  or  whether  Mr.  Trulliber  (I 
have  forgot  his  Greek  name)  took  exact 
care  of  the  hogs.  If  it  was  not  an  incon- 
testable fact  that  Milton  wrote  Paradise 
Regained^  one  could  never  believe  Homer 
wrote  the  Odyssey,'*^ 

Here  we  find  Mrs.  Carter  an  honest,  if 
not,  perhaps,  an  acute  or  sympathetic 
critic.  But  her  Editor,  a  clergyman,  tells 
us  that  '*  Mrs.  Carter's  criticism  was  not 
designed  for  the  public  ;"  she  would  have 
spoken  very  differently  if  she  had  written 
for  the  public.  In  that  case  Mrs.  Carter 
would  have  been  dishonest,  a  knave  :  we 
prefer  her  honest,  and  not  very  wise.  Let 
all  critics  imitate  the  outspoken  private 
manner  of  Mrs.  Carter,  remembering,  also, 
to  avoid  the  literary  arts  unknown  to  Mr. 
Clough.  **  He  had  not  yet  traduced  his 
friends,  nor  flattered  bis  enemies,  nor 
blamed  what  he  approved,  nor  praised 
what  he  despised.'*  Criticism  would  be 
more  amusing  if  all  critics  were  like  Mrs. 
Carter  ;  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  they  will 
all  be  like  Mr.  Clough.  But,  when  all  is 
said,  I  own  that  I  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
a  topic  less  momentous  than  Criticism. 
We  are  all  but  Ooniobomhukes  ;*  though 
some  buzz  a  little  longer  or  louder  than 
others,  and  in  a  more  spacious  corner. 
Who  reads  Boileau  now,  and  is  Quintilian 
much  in  men's  minds  ?  Does  Mr.  Pinero 
consult  the 

"  Prefaces  of  Dryden, 
For  these  our  critics  mnch  confide  in  ?" 

Where  is  Burke  on  the  Sublime,  and 
where  is  Mr.  Morritt*s  Vindication  of 
Homer ^  and  Blackwell's  treatise  on  the 
same  author  ?  Quite  a  mild  little  poem  or 
a  third-rate  play  outlives  and  outlasts  most 
of  our  Criticisms,  and  the  critic's  lot,  on 
the  whole,  is  not  a  happy  one.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Henry  James  and  Mr.  Saintsbury  find 
it  more  satisfactory  than  I  do. 

A.  Lang. 

nr. 

There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  waste  of 
powder  and  shot  in  the  current  attacks 
which  authors  make  upon  critics.  It  is 
of  no  use  at  all  to  fight  against  the  purely 
irresponsible,  incompetent,  or  indolent  ex- 
pressions of  opinion,  which  form  the  main 
body  of  what  are  commonly  called  **  Press 

*  For  the  benefit  of  Grnb  Street,  let  ns  trans- 
late this  hard  word.  It  means  '*  persons  who 
buzz  in  a  corner." 
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of  these  inBcnptiona,  in  ite  rarioas  dialects,  this  cbroDotogy  we  must  Dot  forget  that, 

standi  to  Sanakrit  as  Italian  stands  to  Lat-  whatever  the  age  of  the  Mosaic  traditions 

in.     Such  changes  require  ceDtarien.     The  may  be,  the  Hebrew  text,  as  we  now  pos- 

religioa     of     Asoka    is    Buddhigm,    and  bcm  it,  cannot  be  referred  to  an  earlier 

Baddfaism  Btaods  to  Brahmanism  aa  Prot-  date  than  about  500  b.o.     If,  then,   ne 

CBtautisin  stands  to  Roman  Catholicism,  admit  with  Petennann  that  the  Samaritan 

Such  changes  require  centuries,     [jaatly,  text  waa  settled  in  the  fourth  century,  we 

tho  literature  of  Vedic  Brahmanism  ehows  find  that  the  interval  between  Adam  and 

three  successive  layers  of  language,  cere-  Abraham,  which  is  reckoned  as  T949  years 

inonial,    and   thought.        Such   changes,  in  the  Hebrew  text,  has  in  the  Samaritan 

agtun,    require    centuries.        Conatmctive  text  been  raised  to  2249  years.     Lastly,  if 

history  places  the  earliest  Vedic  hymns  we  admit  that  the  Septiiagint  translation 

about  1600  B.C.     But  even  at  that  time  was  made  in  Egypt  between  the  third  and 

the  language  of  these  Vedic  hymns  is  full  second  centuries  b.c,  we  find  that  there 

of  faded,  decayed,  and  quite  nn intelligible  the  same  interval  has  been  raised  to  3314 

words  and  forms,  and  yet  in  some  points  years.     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  the 

more  near  to   Greek   than    to    ordinary  history  of  the  Jews  also,  the  ancient  dates, 

Sanskrit.     It    possesses,    for  instance,    a  though  more  moderate  than  those  of  Egyp- 

snbjunctive,  like  Greek,  of  which  there  is  tian  antiquity,  are  of  a  purely  constructive 

hardly  a  trace  left  in  the  Epic  poems  or  in  character. 

the  Laws  of  Mann.  Such  changes  require  And  what  applies  to  Egypt  and  Jadeea 
ceuturies.  In  fact,  if  we  ask  ourselves  applies  even  more  strongly  to  China. 
how  long  it  must  have  taken  before  a  China  claims  a  history  of  at  least  four 
language  like  that  of  the  Vedic  hymns  thousand  years,  Chinese  scholars  assure 
could  have  become  what  we  find  it  to  be,  ns  that  the  date  of  the  Emperor  Yao  is 
ordinary  chronology  seems  altogether  to  historical.  Yet  it  varies  between  2357 
collapse,  and  we  should  feel  grateful  if  n.c.  and  2145  n.c,  the  latter  being  the 
geological  chronology  would  aJlcw  as  to  date  of  the  Bamboo  Annals.  Beyond 
extend  the  limits  assigned  to  man's  pres-  Yao  it  is  generally  admitted  that  Chineas 
ence  on  earth  beyond  the  end  of  the  history  is  fabulous,  though  we  are  told  hy 
Glacial  Period.  some  authorities  that  the  Emperor  Hwang- 
Egyptian  chronology  carries  ns,  no  tt  was  an  historical  character,  and  began 
doubt,  much  further  than  the  chronology  his  reign  in  2697  n.c.  All  this  may  be 
of  India.  Menes  is  supposed  to  have  true.  The  historical  traditions  of  China 
reigned  4000  ac,  and,  if  we  do  not  ad-  may  reach  back  very  far.  But  we  must 
mit  a  division  of  the  empire  among  differ-  never  forget  the  fact,  which  Chinese  his- 
ent  royal  dynastiea,  the  date  of  Menes  torians  are  very  apt  to  forget,  namely,  the 
might  be  pushed  back  even  further,  to  destruction  of  all  ancient  books  by  the 
5600  B.C.  Lepsias,  however,  is  satisfied  Emperor  Khin  in  213  B.C.  The  edict,  we 
with  3892,  Lieblein  with  3803  b.c.  But,  are  told,  was  ruthlessly  enforced,  and  ban- 
whatever  date  we  accept,  we  must  bear  in  dreds  of  scholars  who  refused  obedience  to 
mind  that,  like  all  ancient  Egyptian  dates,  the  imperial  command  were  buried  alive. 
they  depend  on  the  construction  which  we  The  edict  was  not  repealed  till  191.  It 
put  on  Msnetbo's  dynasties,  and  on  the  lasted,  therefore,  twenty-two  years. 
fragments  of  papyri,  like  the  Royal  There  are,  no  doubt,  traditions  that  some 
Papyrus  of  Turin.  We  are  dealing  again  of  the  books  were  recovered  from  bid- 
with  constmctive,  not  with  authentic  his-  ing  places  or  from  memory  ;  yet  au- 
ton'.  theatic  history  in  China  cannot  be  said 
The  chronoltqty  of  the  Old  Testament  to  date  from  before  the  burning  of  the 
is  likewise  constructive.  Those  who  have  books  and  the  beginning  of  tho  Han  dy- 
most  carefully  summed  np  the  dates  in  the  nasty. 

Books  of  Moses  fix  the  day  of  the  Cre-  As  to  the  ancient  history  of  Babylon,  it 
stion  in  4160  b.c. — not  very  long,  you  is  well  to  learn  to  be  patient  and  to  wait. 
•ee,  before  the  reign  of  Menes  in  Egypt —  The  progress  of  discovery  and  decipher- 
possibly  even  later.  ThenniveraalDelnge  ment  is  so  rapid,  that  what  is  true  this 
is  fixed  by  the  same  aoholars  in  2504,  year  is  shown  to  be  wrong  ne3;t  year.  Our 
I  ^hich  is  about  the  tim«  of  the  twelfth  old  friend  Oisdubar  has  now,  thanks  to  the 
r  ■Bgjrjrtian  dynasty.      Bat  in  oooitracting  ingenious  combinations   of  Mr.    Pinches, 
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become  Gilgames.*  This  is  no  discredit 
to  tbe  valiant  pioneers  in  this  glorious 
campaign.  On  the  contrary,  it  speaks 
well  for  their  perseverance  and  for  their 
sense  of  truth.  I  shall  only  give  you  c  ne 
instance  to  show  what  I  mean  by  calling 
the  ancient  periods  of  Babylonian  history 
also  constructive '  rather  than  authentic. 
My  friend  Professor  Sayce  claims  4000 
B.C.  as  tbe  beginning  of  Babylonian  litera- 
ture. Nabonidua,  he  tells  us  (Hibbert 
Lectures f  p.  21),  in  650  b.c.  explored  the 
great  temple  of  the  Sun  god  at  Sippara. 
This  temple  was  believed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Naram  Sin,  the  son  of  Sargon. 
Nabonidus,  however,  lighted  upon  the 
actual  foundation-stone — a  stone,  we  are 
told,  which  had  not  been  seen  by  any  of 
his  predecessors  for  3200  years.  On  the 
strength  of  this  the  date  of  3200  +  650 
years,  that  is,  3750  b.c,  is  assigned  to 
Naram  Sin,  the  son  of  Sargon.  These  two 
kings,  however,  are  said  to  be  quite  mod- 
ern, and  to  have  been  preceded  by  a  num- 
ber of  so-called  Proto-Chaldsean  kings, 
who  spoke  a  Proto-Chaldsean  language, 
long  before  the  Semitic  population  had 
entered  the  land.  It  is  concluded,  further, 
/rom  some  old  inscriptions  on  diorite, 
brought  from  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  to 
Chaldsea,  that  the  quarries  of  Sinai,  which 
were  worked  by  the  Egyptians  at  the  lime 
of  their  third  dynasty,  say  six  thousand 
years  ago,  may  have  been  visited  about 
the  same  time  by  these  Proto-Chaldaeans. 
4000  B.C.,  we  are  told,  would  therefore 
be  a  very  moderate  initial  epoch  for  Baby- 
lonian and  Egyptian  literature. 

I  am  the  very  last  person  to  deny  the 
ingeniousness  of  these  arguments,  or  to 
doubt  the  real  antiquity  of  the  early  civil- 
ization of  Babylon  or  E^pt.  All  I  wish 
to  point  out  is,  that  we  should  always  keep 
before  our  eyes  the  constructive  character 
of  this,  ancient  history  and  chronology. 
To  use  a  foundation-stone,  on  its  own 
authority,  as  a  stepping-stone  over  a  gap 
of  3200  years,  is  purely  constructive 
chronology,  and  as  such  is  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  what  historians  mean 
by  authentic  history,  as  when  Herodotus 
or  Thucydides  tells  us  what  happened  dur- 
ing their  own  lives  or  before  their  own 
eyes. 

But,  whatever  the  result  of  these  chro- 

*  Academy,  Jan.  17, 1891  ;  see  "  Gilgamos/' 
in  Aelian,  uisl.  Anvn.  xii.  21. 


nological  speculations  may  be — whether 
Oriental  history  begins  six,  or  five,  or 
four,  or  three,  or  two,  or  one  thousand 
before  our  era — I  ask  again,  what  is  the 
charm  of  mere  antiquity,  if  antiqaity 
means  no  more  than  what  is  remote,  what 
is  separated  from  us  by  wide  gaps  of 
millenniums  f 

I  am  quite  willing  to  grant  that  there  is 
a  charm  in  what  is  old,  whether  its  age 
counts  by  years,  or  centuries,  or  millenoi- 
urns,  only  that  charm  must  come  from 
ourselves,  from  the  students  of  antiquity, 
whether  in  the  East  or  in  the  West.  We 
should  remember  that  antiquity  means  not 
only  what  is  old.  It  is  derived  from  ante. 
It  means  what  is  before  us,  what  is  ante- 
rior, what  is  antecedent  to  the  present. 
It  means,  and  it  should  mean,  tne  firm 
historical  foundation  on  which  we  stand. 

If  we  can  discover  in  the  past  the  key 
to  some  of  the  riddles  of  the  present  ;  if 
we  can  link  the  past  to  the  present  by  tbe 
strong  chains  of  cause  and  effect ;  if  we 
can  unite  the  broken  and  scattered  links 
of  tradition  into  one  continuous  wire, 
then  the  electric  spark  of  human  sympathy 
will  flash  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The 
most  remote  antiquity  will  cease  to  be  re- 
mote. It  will  be  brought  near  to  as, 
home  to  us,  close  to  our  very  heart.  We 
shall  be  the  ancients  of  the  world,  and  the 
distant  childhood  of  the  human  race  will 
be  to  us  like  our  own  childhood. 

And  mark  the  change,  the  almost  mirac- 
ulous change,  which  Oriental  scholarship 
has  wought  among  the  ruins  of  the  past. 
What  was  old  has  become  young  ;  what 
was  young  has  become  old. 

Take  our  languages.  We  call  English, 
French,  and  German  modem,  very  mod- 
ern. But  when  we  have  traced  back  Eng- 
lish to  Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon  to 
Gothic,  and  Gothic  to  that  *^  Home  of  the 
Aryas"  in  which  the  language  spoken  in 
India,  Sanskrit,  had  as  much  right  as  Per- 
sian, as  Greek  and  Latin,  and  Celtic  and 
Slavonic,  nay,  as  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  English — when  the  student  of  language 
has  gathered  the  broken  links  of  that 
Aryan  chain  and  fitted  them  together  once 
more  into  one  organic  whole — what  hap- 
pens  ?  Does  not  the  young  become  old 
and  the  old  become  young  ?  Our  modem 
languages  stand  now  before  us  as  the  most 
ancient  languages  of  the  world — gray, 
bald,  shrivelled,  and  wizened  ;  while  the 
more  ancient  a  language,  the  fresher  its 
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features,  the  more  vigorons  its  muscles, 
the  more  expressive  its  countenance.  Our 
oton  words  are  old  ;  our  own  philosophy  is 
old  ;  our  own  religion  is  old  ;  our  oton  so- 
cial institutions  are  old.  The  youth  of 
the  world,  the  true  juventus  mundij  lies 
far  beyond  us,  far  beyond  the  Greeks,  far 
beyond  Troy.  And  even  when  we  have 
tracked  the  young  Aryas  to  their  common 
home  in  Asia,  even  then  we  find  in  tbeir 
so-called  Proto-Aryan  speech  words  full 
of  wrinkles,  and  thoughts  which  disclose 
rings  within  rings  in  innumerable  succes- 
sion. 

Therefore,  neither  mere  old  age  on  one 
side  nor  mere  youth  and  childhood  on  the 
other  can  satisfy  the  true  historical  student, 
unless  he  is  able  at  the  same  time  to  dis- 
cover the  laws  of  growth  which  explain 
what  is  young  by  what  is  old,  what  is  sec- 
ondary by  what  is  primitive,  which  show 
that  there  is  and  always  has  been  growth 
and  purpose  in  the  world.  There  lies  the 
true  charm  of  our  Oriental  studies.  China, 
Egypt,  Babylon,  India,  and  Persia,  are  no 
longer  distant  from  us  as  the  East  is  from 
the  West.  They  have  really  become  to  us 
the  true  East — that  is,  the  point  of  orien- 
tation and  direction  for  all  the  studies  of 
the  West. 

Think  of  that  one  word  Indo-European^ 
which  is  now  so  familiar  to  us  that  we 
actually  speak  of  Indo-European  tele- 
graphs, and  railways,  and  newspapers.  I 
remember  the  time  when  that  word  was 
framed,  and  the  shiver  which  it  sent 
through  the  limbs  of  classical  scholarship. 
Nor  do  I  wonder.  Think  what  the 
synthesis  of  these  two  words,  India  and 
Europe,  implies  !  It  implies  that  the 
people  who  migrated  into  India  thousands 
of  years  before  the  beginning  of  our  era 
spoke  the  same  language  which  we  speak 
in  England.  When  I  call  English  and 
Sanskrit  the  same  language,  I  do  not  wish 
to  raise  false  hopes  in  the  hearts  of  candi- 
dates for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  All  I 
mean  is,  that  English  and  Sanskrit  are 
substantially  the  same  language — are  but 
two  varieties  of  the  same  type,  rivers  flow- 
ing from  the  same  source,  though  each 
running  in  its  own  bed.  The  bold  syn- 
thesis contained  in  the  term  Indo-European 
brought  the  words  and  thoughts  of  the 
dark-skinned  inhabitants  of  India,  brought 
those  very  dark-skinned  inhabitants  of 
India  themselves,  at  one  swoop  as  close  to 
us  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  have  been 


for  many  centuries.  It  united  the  people 
of  Europe,  the  speakers  of  English,  Ger- 
man, Celtic,  and  Slavonic,  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  into  one  family  with  the  speakers 
of  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  Armenian.  It 
constituted  a  Unionist- League  embracing 
the  greatest  nations  of  history,  and  made 
them  all  conscious  of  a  new  nobility  in 
thought  and  word  and  deed,  the  nobility 
of  the  Indo-European,  or,  as  it  is  abo 
called,  the  nobility  of  the  ancient  Aryan 
brotherhood. 

I  have  been  told  again  and  again  by  mj 
Hindu  friends  that  nothing  has  given  the 
intelligent  population  of  India  a  greater 
sense  of  their  dimity,  and  that  nothing  has 
drawn  the  bonds  of  fellowship  between 
India  and  England  more  closely  together, 
than  this  discovery  of  the  common  origin 
of  their  language  and  of  the  principal 
languages  of  Europe,  and  more  particularly 
of  English. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  we  share 
most  of  our  words  in  common  with  San- 
skrit  and  the  other  members  of  the  Aryan 
family  of  speech.  You  know  that  the 
grammar  of  all  the  Aryan  languages  was 
fixed  once  for  all,  and  that  it  is  totally 
different  from  the  grammar  of  the  Semitic 
and  other  families  of  speech. 

Bat  though  these  facts  have  become 
familiar  to  us,  vet  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
sometimes  a  feeling  of  giddiness  that 
comes  over  us  when  we  see  how  near  the 
past  is  really  to  the  present,  how  close  the 
East  has  really  been  brought  to  the  West. 

Let  us  take  one  instance.  You  know, 
of  course,  that  in  every  language  of  the 
Aryan  race  all  the  numerals  are  the  same. 
But  think  what  that  means.  The  decimal 
system  must  have  been  elaborated  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  ancestors  of  our  race  before 
they  separated,  and  every  number,  from 
one  to  one  hundred,  must  have  received 
its  name,  and  all  these  names  must  have 
been  sanctioned,  not  by  agreement,  but  by 
use,  or,  if  yon  like,  by  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  How  old  these  numerals  are -it 
best  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  cannot 
be  derived  from  any  of  the  roots  known  to 
us,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  why  six  was 
ever  called  six,  or  seven  seven.  And  yet 
in  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Armenian,  Greek, 
Latin,  Slavonic,  Celtic,  and  English  we 
find  exactly  the  same  series  of  numerals. 

But  the  relationship  is  even  more  close 
in  other  parts  of  the  language,  and  the  de- 
pendence of  the  English  of  to-day  on  the 
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I  air:'-  li.-Ti: '"zr-,  =^r  li*  v->jitrL  i.-  -air—  nr  ^ 
iimjff:!     "s-m     iitcK^     mil     nii*:£  T-it-»c.     i^ 

IblZ^riitiL  I'Fl-  ▼•rj.  Hi*  irtF^  H"ir"lrt51.  35TC 
•JO.  117  «li-.*T..irS^ 

Tiu  Ik  k:*:ic*  z:  Jiigr    init  iitu  !!:•£  Iitlii  :if 

*»iiU-  r^'-i  "»^-*^  ~c-**Ti!:iia  rL=3L»sn^  lX'L  lI  ->  ^j 

r»is  7i*  7:^x^1    lesLii*  frz^tros  u  -sl^*  "r-kStt 

\\r  r.-:»-.*r.i  Irjc*  i  ^!th*r.  i-k-ai*.*  If  *  :"  irr 
\ijtx.  L  *£.-:  r*  Lh  lr:i*li  n^  17  I4  ::  -ct 
*  ;?«*.•  *:i.  vii:  :i.:  *  Lass  sivii  v:  ri*  '  N^r^r 
f*j/<»-:  tL*;  «p*^:i,     Ti.i—  n;-  ziiz.  sbjCl  h^^^ 

TTi*r-  L*  !"!5:*i  Li*  biriec  *niT^i5,i  :•:  the 
ii^M.  *ri<J  rAsce  to  h:s  grea:  fcrc-ther.  ani  ibex 
\'miA  pI^otT  of  work  to  do.  Ani  vhen  the 
tsribuihie  'Ire'ar  Dear,  his  great  brother  relumed 
how*:,  Knt  bifi  little  Vjrrither  resiained  vith  the 
flo'sk,  la/len  with  &1]  the  gooi  thingsit  of  the 
fl^M.     And   he  led   the  flock  home,  that   it 


'..it  .,IjJmJ..  I       :*.MMi.  a  jl  to  >tiy  tliat,  a*  in  y^jj^hj  ^^^^  j^  ^i,^  g^^y^  j^  ^t^^  village. 

•  ji'mI'Mij/    r.ii{/li<-lf    vyii  fe|«i  mIs    Siififekrit,    in  ^  i^ui  lo,  the  wife  of  his  great  brother  was 

Mf)i;»i(/  '«iM    )<n<'ia  yyi:  utu   n'uWy  kr.ttiwWhn  afraid  on  acconDt  of  the  proposal  which  she 

hlM.»/l;iil,J.   tl^mm  hud    made   to   the   little   brother.      .\iid   she 

i.    ,    ,'  r    I     »  t     t    ti^  Nwallowrtd  a  potf nl  of  fat,  and  became  as  one 

MmI    h.»    M«   I.H.I.    f..f    «   moMu-t.t  ,it    tl,«  who  WHH  Hick;  for  she  wished  her  husband  to 

I. .11.  I. III.  nt   HO'li^       l'iillil..M',  you  Ufiow,  tliirik  that  she  was  sick  on  account  of  his  lit- 

i.i  ti-i)    |iH|MiliM    Jiinl    iiuw^  iifid    il.    liMi)   tint  tie  brother. 
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*  And  when  her  husband  came  home  in  the 
evening  and  entered  the  honse,  as  was  his 
wont,  he  fonnd  his  wife  lying  on  her  conch, 
as  if  going  to  die.  She  did  not  ponr  water 
over  his  hands,  according  to  onstom,  nor  did 
she  light  the  lamp  before  him,  so  that  the 
honse  was  dark.  And  she  lay  still  and  was  sick. 
Then  her  hnsband  said  to  her,  "  Who  has 
spoken  to  thee?^*  And  she  answered,  "No 
one  has  spoken  to  me  except  thon  and  thy  lit- 
tle brother.  When  he  came  home  to  fetch 
the  seed,  he  found  me  alone  and  asked  me  to 
rest  with  him  for  an  hoar.  Bat  I  did  not  lis- 
ten to  him,  and  said,  '  Am  I  not  thy  mother, 
and  is  not  thy  great  brother  to  thee  like  a 
father  ?  '  Thus  I  spake  to  him,  bat  he  did  not 
mind  my  words,  bat  beat  me,  that  I  shoald 
not  inform  thee.  Now,  if  you  allow  him  to 
live,  I  shall  kill  myself.* ' 

Professor  Brugsch  thinks  that  we  have 
to  recognize  in  this  popular  Egyptian  story 
the  source  of  the  story  of  Joseph  and  Poti- 
phar's  wife,  as  preserved  to  us  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  Most  students  of  folklore  will 
probably  agree  with  him  ;  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  pause.  We  may  admit  that  it  is 
possible,  that  it  is  probable  ;  but  we  can- 
not say  that  it  is  proven. 

There  is  one  objection  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Brugsch  himself.  •  He  says  that 
such  names  as  Potiphar  never  occur  in 
Egyptian  before  the  ninth  century,  and 
that  therefore  Moses  himself  could  never 
have  heard  the  name  of  Potiphar  and  his 
wife.  Potiphar  in  Egyptian  means  the 
gift  of  the  god  Ra^  from  puti,  gift,  and 
ra,  the  god  Ra^  with  the  article />.  It 
would,  therefore,  have  meant  the  same  as 
the  Greek  name  Heliodoros,  Professor 
Brugsch  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  high  author- 
ity on  such  matters,  perhaps  the  highest. 
Still  it  seems  to  me  that  very  important 
arguments  have  been  brought  forward  to 
show  that  proper  names,  formed  on  the 
same  lines  as  Potiphar,  do  occur  at  a  much 
earlier  time.  On  this  point  we  must  wait 
for  Professor  Brugsch 's  reply.  But  even 
if  he  were  right  on  this  point,  folk-lorists 
would  say  that  the  story  in  Genesis  might 
still  have  been  borrowed  from  Egyptian, 
because  no  scholar  now  maintains  that  the 
text  of  Genesis,  as  we  possess  it,  is  older 
than  the  ninth  century,  or  that  it  was  writ- 
ten down  before  about  500  b.c. 

What  makps  me  feel  doubtful  whether 
the  story  in  Genesis  was  really  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptian  story  is  something 
different.  It  is  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  Egyptian  story.  The  sinfulness  of  the 
Egyptian  woman  consists  not  so  much  in 
her  falling  in  love  with  a  stranger,  as  in 


her  almost  incestuous  passion  for  her  hus- 
band's younger  brother,  who  had  the  same 
father  and  the  same  mother,  and  to  whom 
she  herself  had  been  like  a  mother.  These 
characteristic  features  are  entirely  absent 
in  the  story  of  Potiphar' s  wife.  She  is 
simply  a  frail  woman,  the  wife  of  a  captain 
of  the  guard  ;  and  I  must  leave  it  to  ray 
friends  the  folk-lorists  to  determine 
whether  there  could  only  have  been  one 
Potiphar's  wife  in  the  whole  ancient  his- 
tory of  Egypt,  or  whether  the  chapter  of 
accidents  and  accidental  coincidences  is 
not  larger  than  we  imagine. 

Having  thus  shown  you  by  a  few  ex- 
amples how  near  the  language,  the  litera- 
ture, the  religion,  and  even  the  folk-lore 
of  India,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Egypt 
have  been  brought  to  us,  and  how  closely 
they  touch  even  some  of  the  burning  ques- 
tions of  our  own  time,  I  should  like,  by 
way  of  contrast,  to  say  a  few  words  about 
China.  China  claims  to  possess  the  most 
ancient  literature  of  the  world,  but  you  see 
that  its  extreme  old  age,  supposing  it  were 
granted,  has  proved  as  yet  of  very  little  at- 
traction. Chinese  studies  are  confined  to 
a  very  small  number  of  scholars.  The 
public  at  large,  which  is  always  ready  and 
anxious  to  listen  to  anything  new  or  old 
from^  India,  from  Babylon,  Nineveh,  or 
from  Egypt,  takes  little  notice  as  yet  of 
the  saying  and  doings  of  the  old  emperors 
of  China. 

Why  is  that  ?  Because  there  are  no  in- 
tellectual bonds  that  unite  us  with  ancient 
China.  We  have  received  nothing  from 
the  Chinese.  There  is  no  electric  contact 
between  the  white  and  the  yellow  race.  It 
has  not  been  brought  near  to  our  hearts. 
China  is  simply  old,  very  old — that  is,  re- 
mote and  strange.  If  Chinese  scholars 
would  bring  the  ancient  literature  near  to 
us,  if  they  would  show  us  something  in  it 
that  really  concerns  us,  something  that  is 
not  merely  old  but  eternally  young, 
Chinese  studies  would  soon  take  their  place 
in  public  estimation  by  the  side  of  Indo- 
European,  Babylonian,  and  Egyptian 
scholarship.  There  is  no  reason  why  China 
shoald  remain  so  strange,  so  far  removed 
from  our  common  interests.  There  is 
much  to  be  learned,  for  instance,  in  watch- 
ing the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Chinese 
system  of  writing.  There  is  more  of 
psychology  and  logic  to  be  gathered  from 
the  pictorial  representation  of  thought  in 
China  than  from  many  lengthy  treatises 
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on  the  origin  of  language  and  the  classifi- 
cation of  concepts.  Chinese  religion  also 
is  a  subject  well  worth  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  theologian,  and  the  very  con- 
trast between  their  philosophy  and  our 
own  might  teach  us  at  least  that  one  use- 
ful lesson  that  there  is  more  to  be  learned 
even  there  than  is  dreamt  of  in  our  phi- 
losophy. 

If  the  facts  which  I  have  so  far  placed 
before  you  are  true,  what  follows  ?  It  fol- 
lows that  Oriental  scholarship  must  no 
longer  rely  on  the  old  saying  that  distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  scene.  Mere  dis- 
tance, mere  antiquity,  mere  strangeness, 
will  not  secure  to  it  a  lasting  hold  on  our 
affections. 

Unless  the  scholar  has  a  heart,  and  un- 
less he  can  discover  something  in  the  an- 
cient world  that  appeals  to  our  hearts,  his 
labor  will  be  in  vain.  The  world  will  pass 
by,  after  a  cursory  glance  at  our  mummies, 
and  will  take  its  lantern,  if  possibly  it  may 
find  a  marif  somewhere  else.  It  is  some- 
times supposed  that  physical  science  as 
distinguished  from  historical  science,  the 
study  of  the  works  of  nature  as  kept  apart 
from  the  study  of  the  works  of  man,  pos- 
sesses great  advantages.  It  deals  with 
tangible  facts,  it  clears  up  many  myste- 
ries, and  it  often  leads  to  useful  and  lu- 
crative discoveries.  All  that  is  true.  But 
I  confess  I  wonder  how  my  old  friend  M. 
Kenan,  who  has  done  so  much  to  make 
the  study  of  Eastern  antiquity  a  living 
study,  could  have  expressed  a  regret  at 
having  dedicated  his  life  and  energies  to 
Oriental  languages  and  not  to  chemistry. 
Man  has  been,  is,  and  always  will  be,  the 
centre  of  the  world,  the  measurer  of  all 
things.  Take  even  the  chemist's  atoms. 
Who  made  them  ?  who  thought  and  named 
them  ?  Nature  gives  us  no  atoms.  Na- 
ture knows  nothing  that  is  not  divisible. 
Man  postulated  atoms  in  spite  of  nature  ; 
and  that  fundamental  concept,  that  belief 
in  the  infinite,  in  the  infinitely  small,  as 
well  as  in  the  infinitely  great,  is  more  im- 
portant to  a  thoughtful  student  than  the 
whole  table  of  atoms  of  the  chemist. 

It  is  man  who  has  to  find  the  key  to  all 
the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  when  all  these 
mysteries  have  been  solved,  there  still  re- 
mains the  greatest  mystery  of  all  mysteries 
— man.  However  much  we  may  forget  it 
when  absorbed  in  minute  researches,  man 
is,  and  will  always  remain,  the  hidden  sub- 
ject of  all  our  thoughts. 

Philosophers    imagine    tl  *    • 


study  man  in  the  abstract,  or  that  they  are 
able  to  discover  all  his  secrets  by  introspec- 
tion. Much,  no  doubt,  has  been  achieved 
by  that  method  ;  but,  at  the  very  best,  all 
it  can  teach  us  is  what  man  is,  not  how 
man  has  come  to  be  what  he  is.  To  solve 
this  problem,  the  most  important  of  all 
problems  that  concern  us,  our  age  has  dis- 
covered a  new  method,  the  historical 
method.  What  is  called  the  Historical 
School  has  taken  possession  not  only  of 
philosophy,  but  likewise  of  the  wide  fields 
of  language,  mythology,  religion,  cus- 
toms, and  laws.  The  studv  of  all  these 
subjects  has  been  completely  reformed — 
has  received  a  fresh  foundation  and  a  new 
life  by  being  based  on  historical  research, 
and  by  being  pervaded  by  the  historical 
spirit. 

Here,  then,  in  the  study  of  the  past  lies 
the  bright  future  of  Oriental  studies.     Let 
Oriental  scholars  remember  that  they  have 
to  work  for  a  great  object,  and  let  them 
never  mistake   the   means   for   the    end. 
That   is  the   danger  that   besets  Oriental 
more  than  any  other  studies.     It  is,  no 
doubt,   very  creditable  to  learn   to   read 
hieroglyphics,  to  understand  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, to  decipher  the  language  of  the 
Vedic  hymns,  to  read  Arabic,  Persian,  or 
Hebrew.     But  unless,   while  engaged  in 
our  special  studies^  whatever  they  may  be, 
we  can  contribute  some  stones,  however 
small,  to  the  building  of  that  temple  which 
is  dedicated  to  the  knowledge  of  man,  and 
therefore  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  we  are 
but  beasts  of  burden,  carrying,  it  may  be, 
heavy  loads,  but  throwing  them  down  by 
the  road,  where  they  are  more  likely  to 
impede  than  t6  help  the  progress  of  true 
knowledge.     Give  us  men    who   are   not 
only  scholars  but  thinkers,  men  like  Sir 
W.  Jones  and  Colebrooke  in  England,  like 
Champollion     and    Eugene    Burnouf   in 
France,    like   Schlegel   and  Humboldt  in 
Germany,  and   Oriental   scholarship    will 
soon  take  the  place  that  of  right  belongs  to 
it  among  the  studies  of  mankind.     Man 
loves  man.     Discover  what  is  truly  human, 
not  only   what  is  old,  in    India,    Persia, 
Arabia,  in  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  in  Egypt 
— aye,   and  in  China  also — and  Oriental 
studies  will  not  only  become  popular — that 
may  be  worth  very  little — but  they  will. 
become  helpful  to  the  attainment  of  man's 
highest  aim  on  earth,  which  is  to  stadjr 
man,  to   know   man,    and,    with  all  ma. 
weaknesses  and  follies,  to  learn  to  Iot#;«. 
man. — Nineteenth  Century, 
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I. 


Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago — the  date 
Ib  of  no  importance  or  the  exact  place — 
an  Englishman  wandered  down  to  the 
north  of  Scotland  and  invested  some  of 
his  superfluous  capital  in  a  salmon  river. 
Such  an  adventurer  is  often  but  poorly  re- 
paid for  his  enterprise.  He  generally  finds 
that  the  water,  which  was  low  on  his  ar- 
rival, becomes  lower  during  his  first  week, 
while  for  the  remainder  of  his  stay  it  is 
merely  sufficient  to  keep  the  bed  of  the 
stream  moist,  and  give  the  grouse  some- 
thing to  drink.  Or  there  is  too  much 
water  ;  the  river  is  running  too  big,  and 
the  fish  make  their  way  to  quieter  stretches 
above.  And  it  now  and  then  happens, 
when  everything  else  seems  right,  that  the 
fish  are  not  up,  or,  if  up,  are  able  to  find 
more  profitable  occupation  for  their  spare 
time  than  taking  artificial  flies.  In  such 
wise  the  honest  angler  often  makes  his 
complaint.  But  this  fisherman  was  more 
fortunate.  During  his  inonth  it  rained  a 
little  almost  every  night,  while  four  out  of 
the  five  Sundays  were  regular  specimens 
of  Scotch  downpours.  It  was  very  sooth- 
ing, when  lying  awake  at  night,  to  listen 
to  the  drip  of  water  on  the  roof,  or  the 
gurgle  of  a  choked- up  pipe  in  the  yard — 
a  lullaby  to  a  fisherman  on  the  dry  north- 
east coast.  On  Sundays,  too,  clad  in  rain- 
proof garments,  it  was  pleasant  to  splash 
across  the  hill  to  the  little  church,  and 
listen  to  the  minister  holding  forth  to  his 
small  congregation  of  keepers  and  shep- 
herds, translating  as  he  went  passages 
from  the  psalms  and  lessons  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  southern  bearer. 

This  paper  has  nothing  to  do  with 
salmon  fishing,  or  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
task  for  us  to  give  a  minute  and  detailed 
account  of  the  good  sport  which  this  Eng- 
lishman— Mr.  John  Gibbs— enjoyed ;  to 
describe  with  accurate  pen  the  skill  with 
which  he  chose  the  temptations  he  offered 
to  the  fish,  and  the  con  and  coolneaa 
he  displayed  in  the  o  ;les  which  en- 
sued, lliere  is  howe'  bo  i  i  • 
notonons  in  oonttnaooA       ci  lii 

jQst  possible  thsfc  the 


ing  with  avidity  the  description  of  the  first 
twenty  or  thirty  battles,  might  then  be- 
come a  little  wearied,  a  Uttle  sated,  and 
wish  for  a  blank  day. 

Oibbs  eat  salmon  till  he  hated  the  sight 
of  it,  and  he  sent  fish  away  to  his  friends 
to  an  extent  which  almost  made  the  land 
lord  think  that  the  next  dividend  of  the 
Highland  Railway  would  be  affected  ; 
four,  five,  six, — even  eight  fish  in  a  day. 
**  What  slaughter  !"  some  would  say,  who 
perhaps  get  their  supplies  by  nets.  But 
his  honest  soul  was  never  vexed  by  such  a 
thought.  He  knew  over  how  many  blank 
days  that  white  month  should  rightly  be 
spread  to  get  a  fair  average,  and  he  abated 
not  a  whit  of  his  skill,  or  let  off  one  sin- 
gle fish  if  he  could  help  it. 

The  recipient  of  one  of  these  salmon— 
a  friend  in  the  south — was  the  innocent 
cause  of  the  adventure  which  shortly  after 
befell  Gibbs.  After  thanking  him  for  the 
fish  the  letter  went  on  to  say  :  "  I  see  by 
the  Courier  that  there  is  to  be  a  said  at 
Strathamat,  so  I  suppose  that  old  Macln- 
tyre  is  dead.  The  old  boy  was  very  kind 
to  me  years  ago  when  I  had  your  water, 
and  used  often  to  give  me  a  day  on  his 
pools,  which  were  very  good,  lie  had 
some  wonderful  books,  and  as  you  are 
fond  of  such  things  you  should  go  over 
and  have  a  look  at  them.  He  said  they 
were  worth  a  lot  of  money.  There  was 
one — of  Shakespeare's — Hamlet,  or  the 
Merry  Wives,  or  one  of  those,  which  he 
used  to  sit  and  look  at  as  if  it  was  alive. 
I  thought  it  was  an  inferior  old  article 
myself,  but  then  perhaps  I  wasn't  a  very 
good  judge." 

Our  fisherman  was  very  fond  of  books, 
though  so  far  as  the  great  science  of 
Bibliomania  went  he  was  uneducated  ;  a 
man  who  knew  ever  so  much  less  about 
sach  matters  than  Mr.  Qoaritch  might 
know  a  very  m^eat  deal  more  tlian  he  did* 
Bat  there  m  t  1  e  beeni  something  of 
the  blood  oi  <       oolleotora  in  his 

a.    He  0*     1  fti  spend  a 
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fk  l/yr^  itiM;  ifmnh  and  foi;!  of  boolctt, 
tl^rif  fy4/;kA  M)4  »i4';«  and  edi^m,  even  the 
<«MM^II  wht':U  bangA  about  the  rnoro  ancient, 
9^(\ffmo^,tmf\  »»ecirnen«.  A  cntaloguo 
Wl  a  t'Munn  for  mm  which  lie  would  not 
hf$f^.  fonnd  it  very  cany  to  give  a  reason 
fw,--^/^rtain)y  not  one  which  would  have 
imiii*^pA  Htty  of  hi»  friendM,  who  were  for 
ih(f  tntfni  part  of  the  pure  Hporintnen  breed, 
ami  who  would  have  an  MOon  occupied 
ibi^ir  time  in  rca<iing  a  (grocer's  or  an  iron- 
mong^r^K  littt  an  a  Mconcl-hand  bookneller'H. 
GibbM  did  not  parade  hin  little  weakncM 
before  the»e  friendn  ;  he  found  them  un- 
sympathetic, with  touls  above  the  arrange- 
ment of  tyi>e  and  the  width  of  mnr^iuH. 
A  lar|(e-paper  cojpy,  or  one  with  the  head- 
line»  and  the  edgen  mercilcinly  croppeil, 
wa»  to  them  a  book  and  nothing  more  ; 
tbey  cared  nothing  for  the  work  of  the 
old  printers,  and  you  might  call  over  the 
namen  of  all  the  farnoun  bindem  without 
arouning  any  enthuKianm  in  their  mindw. 

**  Hamlet,  or  the  Merry  WivcM  of 
Windnor,  or  one  of  thono  !"— what  non- 
fiibilitie»  were  opened  up  by  these  ninuom 
wordH  1  GibbM  knew  that  the  sale  was  to 
take  place  the  next  day,  for  his  gillie  (who 
waa  on  the  eve  of  being  nmrrled)  wished 
to  attend  it,  to  pick  up  something  for  his 
house,  and  anotner  man  had  been  engaged 
to  take  his  place.  Now  the  Kriglishman 
resolved  not  to  fish  at  all  but  to  go  also 
himself. 

The  sale  was  advertised  to  begin  at 
twelve,  but  it  was  well  before  that  time 
when  the  intending  purchasers  were  de- 
posited at  the  scene  of  action,  but  a  short 
time  ago  the  home  of  the  heail  of  one  of 
the  most  ancient  clans  in  Huotland. 
Strathamat,  as  he  was  universally  called, 
had  been  an  embarrassed  man,  lie  had 
never  been  able  to  take  in  the  world  the 
position  which  was  certainly  his  by  birth. 
His  wife  had  long  been  dead,  he  ha<i  no 
children,  and  for  yeais  he  bad  led  almost 
the  life  of  a  hermit,  seeing  few  people 
except  his  bailiff  and  house  servants. 
Then  he  died,  and  a  great  concourse  of 
people  came  together  from  far  and  wide 
to  attend  him  to  his  grave.  lie  had  been 
poor  and  little  known  and  of  little  power 
in  the  world  ;  but  he  was  the  chief  of  a 
great  clan,  and  hundreds  of  men  of  his 
name  came  together  to  do  him  empty 
honor. 

The  house  had  the  usual  desolate  ap- 
pearance which  houses  have  at  such  times. 


People  were  going  in  and  out,  poking  and 
measuring  furniture,  and  laughing  and  jok- 
ing as  if  a  sale  was  the  best  fun  in  the 
world.  The  lawn  in  front  of  the  hoose 
was  littered  with  odds  and  ends  ;  it 
seemed  as  if  the  rubbish  of  half  the  coantj 
had  been  collected  there  that  day.  Gibbs 
went  into  the  principal  sitting-room,  a 
dingy  faded  place  ;  some  of  the  bedroom 
furniture  had  been  brought  in  to  sell  there, 
and  half  filled  it  up  ;  the  carpet  was  rolled 
up  in  a  corner,  and  near  the  door  the 
cliooolate-colored  paper  was  hanging  on 
the  walls,  where  careless  people  had 
banged  it  when  bringing  things  in.  There 
had  probably  not  been  a  fire  in  the  room 
for  weeks,  and  the  air  was  heavy  and  mil- 
dewy. But  Gibbs  had  no  thought  for 
furniture  or  color,  or  even  smells  that  day. 
Up  against  one  side  of  the  room  waa  a 
long  low  bookcase,  and  as  he  walked  across 
to  it  his  heart  began  to  jump  a  little  at  the 
possibilities  which  lay  therein. 

The  collection  was  quite  a  small  one. 
Perhaps  there  were  five  or  six  hundred 
books  in  the  room,  the  majority  of  which 
were  unspeakably  uninteresting.  There 
wore  many  old  works  on  agriculture,    a 

freat  number  of  theological  treatisea, 
lume  and  Smollett's  Histories,  a  broken 
set  of  Uees'  Encyclopsedia,  and  a  common 
edition  of  the  earlier  poets  ;  the  bulk  of 
the  shelves  were  filled  up  with  material 
such  as  this.  But  here  and  there  in  the 
last  shelf  examined  were  some  books  of 
quite  a  different  kind,  shining  out  from 
among  their  worthless  companions  as  gold 
dust  does  in  sand.  It  was  plain  that  while 
the  majority  had  stood  their  ground  there 
for  many  years — perhaps  ever  since  they 
were  bought  by  their  first  owner — that  the 
few  had  been  well  cared  for,  and  had  not 
till  quite  recently  been  in  the  bookcase  at 
all.  Some  one,  looking  through  the  old 
man's  effects,  had  found  them  in  a  drawer 
or  cupboard,  and  had  stuck  them  at  ran- 
dom mto  the  nearest  shelf  where  there  was 
room.  There  were  several  books  illus- 
trated by  Rowlandson,  the  Three  Tours  of 
Dr.  Syntax,  the  Cries  of  London^  a  fine 
copy  of  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Some  of  Cruikshank's  rarest  works  were 
there  ;  the  first  edition  of  German  Popu- 
lar Stories^ — what  a  dealer  would  call  a 
spotless  copy,  in  the  original  boards,  as 
fresh  and  crisp  as  if  it  had  just  been  sent 
out  from  the  publisher's  office.  There 
was  his  JIans  in  Iceland  with  its  strange 
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wild  etchiogSy  his  Life  in  Paris,  a  large- 
paper  edition  in  the  salmon-colored  wrap- 
pers just  as  it  was  issued.  Interested  and 
excited  as  Gibbs  would  have  been  at  these 
discoveries  at  any  other  time  he  had  no 
thought  now  but  for  the  quarto.  It  was 
not  among  the  illustrated  books,  and  he 
searched  again  below  among  the  larger 
volumes  in  the  bottom  shelf.  There  stood 
Penn's  QtULkers,  as  it  had  stood  for  per- 
haps a  hundred  years,  defying  dust  and 
damp  and  draughts  in  its  massive  bind- 
ing. There  were  old  French  and  Spanish 
dictionaries,  a  good  edition  of  Tacitus  in 
several  volumes,  the  Genuine  Works  of 
Josephus,  and  Gerarde's  Herbal.  What 
was  this  dingy  calf-covered  thing  lying  on 
the  top  of  the  rest,  more  in  folio  than  in 
quarto  size  ?  Gibbs  drew  it  out,  and 
when  he  had  opened  it  he  gave  a  kind  of 
gasp,  and  looked  round  to  the  door  to  see 
if  he  was  alone.  The  quarto  was  merely 
loosely  stitched  into  the  calf -binding  which 
had  evidently  been  made  for  a  larger 
book  ;  it  had  been  kept  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  seemed  without  a  flaw  or  blem- 
ish ;  it  was  quite  untouched  by  the  knife, 
and  some  leaves  at  the  end  were  still  un- 
opened,— left  so  probably  to  show  the 
perfect  virginity  of  its  state.  It  was  not 
the  History  of  the  Merry  Wives  which  lay 
imbedded  in  its  pages,  nor  yet  that  of  the 
Danish  Prince,  but — A  Pleasant  and  Con- 
ceiled  Comedie  called  Loues  Labors  Lost, 
As  it  was  presented  before  her  Highness 
this  last  Christmas.  Newly  corrected  and 
augmented  by  W.  Shakespere. 

It  was  manifest  to  Gibbs  that  those  who 
had  the  management  of  the  sale  knew 
nothing  of  the  value  of  this  book  or  of 
the  few  other  treasures  in  the  room  ;  they 
were  all  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  Josephus,  or  Dickinson's  Agriculture, 
and  sold  for  what  they  would  fetch.  He 
had  been  hoping  and  trusting  that  this 
would  be  the  case  ever  since  he  heard  of 
the  quarto,  but  now,  when  his  wishes 
were  fulfilled,  and  he  found  himself,  so 
far  as  could  bo  seen,  the  master  of  the 
situation,  certain  qualms  began  to  pass 
over  his  mind.  The  casuistical  question 
of  what  was  the  right  thing  to  do  troubled 
him  a  little.  If  he  had  come  across  the 
quarto  on  a  stall  and  the  bookseller  in 
chai^, — presumably  a  man  who  knew  at 
least  the  elements  of  his  trade — ^had  asked 
a  ridicaloualy  small  price  for  it, — well, 
Gibbs  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary 


to  enlighten  another  man  as  to  his  busi- 
ness ;  he  would  have  pocketed  the  volume 
and  gone  home  with  it  rejoicing.  But  if 
on  a  casual  call  on  a  poor  and  infirm 
widow  he  had  espied  it  lying  on  a  shelf, 
and  had  gathered  that,  if  he  gave  the 
owner  half  a  sovereign,  he  would  not  only 
rejoice  her  heart  but  be  held  up  to  the 
neighbors  as  a  man  who  had  done  a  kind 
and  generous  deed  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor,  the  question  would  have  presented 
itself  in  a  much  more  difficult  light.  Gibbs 
hoped  in  this  case  that  he  would  have  the 
courage  to  tell  the  old  lady  that  her  book 
was  a  great  deal  more  valuable  than  she 
imagined,  and  that  he  would  give  her  at 
any  rate  a  fair  proportion  of  what  it  was 
worth.  But  here  was  quite  a  different 
affair.  The  old  laird  had  left  no  family  ; 
his  property  went  to  a  distant  relation 
whom  he  had  cared  little  about ;  he  of 
course  must  have  known  the  value  of  his 
treasures,  but  he  had  left  no  will,  no 
paper  saying  how  they  were  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  Could  it  be  possible  (thought 
Gibbs  with  a  shudder  which  ran  all  through 
him)  that  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  go 
to  the  manager  of  the  sale  and  say, 
'*  Here  is  a  priceless  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, of  whose  value  you  are  evidently 
ignorant ;  it  is  worth  £200,  £300,  for 
aught  I  know,  £500  ;  it  is  absolutely 
unique.  Take  it  to  Sotheby's, — and  let 
my  reward  be  the  consciousness  that  I 
have  put  a  large  sum  of  money  into  the 
pocket  of  a  perfect  stranger."  If  this 
were  so,  then  Gibbs  felt  that  on  this  occa- 
sion he  would  not  do  his  duty  ;  he  felt  so 
sure  that  the  attempt  would  be  a  failure 
that  it  seemed  to  him  better  not  to  make 
it,  and  he  could  moreover  always  make 
the  graceful  speech  and  hand  the  book 
over  after  the  sale.  So  he  put  the  quarto 
carefully  back  and  went  off  in  search  of 
the  auctioneer.  As  he  left  the  room  a 
thrill  of  virtuous  self-satisfaction  suddenly 
came  over  him,  which  went  far  toward 
allaying  the  qualms  he  had  felt  before. 
He  might  have  put  the  Grimms  into  one 
pocket,  and  Hans  of  Iceland  into  the  other, 
and  buttoned  the  quarto  under  his  coat, 
and  it  was  ninety-nine  to  one  hundred  that 
no  one  would  be  the  wiser  or  feel  the 
poorer.  And  he  knew  that  many  men 
would  have  done  this  without  thinking 
twice  about  it,  and  in  some  queer  way  or 
other  have  soothed  their  consciences  for 
the  wicked  act     It  was  with  a  swelling 
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heart  tbat  Gibbs  thongbt  of  bis  trust- 
wortbiness  and  honesty.  Bat  lest  tbere 
sboald  be  others  aboat  with  bands  not  so 
inacb  ander  control  as  bis,  he  resoWed  to 
take  np  his  quarters  in  the  room,  or  at 
any  rate  never  be  very  far  from  it,  so  as 
to  be  in  a  position  to  counteract  possible 
felonies. 

The  auctioneer  was  a  stout  moon -faced 
man,  with  no  doubt  a  fair  knowledge  of 
cattle  and  sheep  and  the  cheaper  kinds  of 
furniture.  His  resonant  voice  could  be 
heard  all  over  the  house  :  "  For  this  fine 
mahogany  table — the  best  in  the  sale — 
with  cover  and  extra  leaves  complete — will 
dine  twelve  people — thirty  shillings,  thirty- 
five  shillings,  thirty-seven  and  six  !  Who 
says  the  twa  nots  ?''  And  when  he  had 
coaxed  the  **  twa  nots"  out  of  the  reluc- 
tant pocket  of  the  Free  Church  minister 
he  quite  unblushingly  produced  another 
table  superior  to  the  first,  which  was 
bought  by  the  doctor  for  five  shillings 
less,  and  which  was  the  means  of  causing 
a  slight  coolness  between  the  two  worthy 
men  for  a  week  or  two.  There  are  few 
more  dreary  ways  of  spending  a  day  than 
in  attending  a  sale  of  furniture  when  you 
don't  want  to  buy  any. 

At  last  the  books  were  reached.  The 
bedsteads,  the  chairs,  the  kitchen  things, 
the  bits  of  carpet  on  the  stairs  and  land- 
ing were  all  disposed  of,  and  the  auc- 
tioneer seated  himself  on  a  table  in  front 
of  the  shelves,  while  his  assistant  handed 
him  a  great  parcel  just  as  they  had  stood 
in  line.  Gibbs  had  satisfied  himself  that 
everything  that  was  of  any  value  to  him 
was  in  the  furthest  corner  of  one  of  the 
lowest  shelves  ;  but  now  at  the  last  mo- 
ment a  fear  crept  over  him  that  his  exam- 
ination had  been  too  casual  and  hurried, 
that  lurking  in  some  cover,  or  bound  up 
perhaps  in  some  worthless  volume,  there 
might  be  something  too  good  to  risk  the 
loss  of.  Some  books  too  had  been  taken 
out  by  the  country  people,  and  might  not 
have  been  put  baclc  in  the  same  places. 
So  he  decided  that  for  his  future  peace  of 
mind  it  was  necessary  to  buy  the  whole 
assortment. 

It  is  related  in  the  account  of  the  ever 
memorable  sale  of  the  Valdarfer  Boccaccio 
that,  **  the  honor  of  firing  the  first  shot 
was  due  to  a  gentleman  of  Shrop- 
shire .  .  .  who  seemed  to  recoil  from  the 
reverberation  of  the  report  himself  had 
made."     No  such  feeling  seemed  to  pos- 


sess the  mind  of  the  individual  who  first 
lifted  up  bis  voice  in  that  room.  He  was 
a  short,  stout,  red-faced  man,  the  **  mer- 
chant" of  the  "  toun,"  as  the  half  dozen 
houses  in  the  neight)orhood  were  called^ 
and  being  also  the  postmaster  and  the 
registrar  for  the  district,  he  had  something 
of  a  literary  reputation  to  keep  up.  In  a 
measured  and  determined  voice  he  started 
the  bidding.  •*  FU  gie  ye — ninepence," 
and  then  he  glared  all  round  the  room  as 
if  to  say,  **Let  him  overtop  that  who 
dares!"  **  A  shilling,"  said  Gibbs. 
**  And — ^threepence,"  retorted  the  mer- 
chant, turning  with  rather  an  injured  face 
to  have  a  good  look  at  his  opponent. 
**  Half  a  crown,"  went  on  Gibbs — how  he 
longed  to  shout  out,  **  Twenty  pounds  for 
the  lot  I"  But  he  feared  to  do  anything 
which  would  make  the  audience,  and  still 
more  the  auctioneer,  suspicious.  This 
hundred  per  cent  of  an  advance  secared 
him  the  first  lot,  and  the  young  clerk 
pushed  over  to  him  a  collection  which  a 
hurried  examination  showed  to  be  three 
odd  volumes  of  the  Annual  Register,  three 
volumes  of  Chambers's  Miscellany,  and 
the  third  volume  of  The  Fairchild  Fam^ 

The  second  lot  were  by  this  time  laid 
on  the  table  ;  there  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing more  of  the  Register  in  it,  and  a 
dull  green  octavo  gave  some  promise  of  a 
continuation  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's  excellent 
romance.  The  postmaster  again  began 
the  fray  with  the  same  offer  as  before. 
"  I'll  not  bid  for  that  trash,"  said  Gibbs 
to  himself,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  gov- 
ernment official  was  to  have  his  way  this 
time.  But  just  as  the  auctioneer's  pencil, 
which  he  used  as  a  hammer,  was  falling, 
Gibbs  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fright  at 
the  bare  possibility  of  something  valuable 
being  concealed  somewhere  in  the  un- 
promising heap  ;  **  Half  a  crown  !"  he 
calle4  out  in  a  great  hurry,  and  the  spoil 
was  again  his  own.  His  surmise  as  to  the 
Register  was  correct,  but  the  green  covers 
enclosed  the  History  of  Little  Henry  and 
his  Bearer — a  work  also  by  the  amiable 
Mrs.  Sherwood.  When  the  next  lot  of 
books  were  put  up  the  postmaster  wheeled 
round  and  faced  Gibbs,  deserting  the  auc- 
tioneer, and  as  our  friend  saw  that  various 
neighbors  were  poking  his  opponent  and 
whispering  encouragement  to  him,  he  an- 
ticipated that  the  fight  was  to  become 
warmer  as  it  grew  older. 
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fefX  MAitj  of  the  iUb^nnaD  had  foand 
(»(a^  in  the  mind«  of  the  wiser  and  more 
txpericn'itfi  people  in  the  room  an  they 
listened  to  his  rash  offers,  and  thought  of 
the  perfect  impossibility  of  any  one  want- 
ing to  have  so  many  books  all  at  the  same 
time.  But  all  doubts  were  now  dispelled, 
and  three  good-looking  girls  who  had 
edged  up  close  to  Gibbs  to  have  a  quiet 
examination  of  him  now  shrunk  away  in 
obvious  alarm.  The  moon  faced  auc- 
tioneer was  visibly  affected, — during  his 
long  experience  he  had  never  seen  a  book 
sold  for  the  fifth  part  of  such  a  price. 
And  what  sort  of  a  man  was  this  to  offer 
it  when,  if  he  had  waited  half  a  minute 
longer,  he  would  have  secured  what  he 
wanted  for  a  couple  of  shillings  ?  But 
Gibbs  cared  for  nothing  of  this  now, — 
they  might  call  him  and  think  him  what 
they  pleased — and  he  pushed  up  to  the 
table  and  claimed  the  precious  volume. 
He  soon  set  the  auctioneer's  mind  at  rest, 
**  I  will  wait,*^  he  said,  **  till  you  make 
out  my  account."  Then  he  stood  there, 
— perhaps  at  that  moment  the  happiest  of 
all  mankind. 

*^  I  should  like  to  have  had  that  fine 
volume  of  Shakespeare  for  my  daugh- 
ters," said  the  auctioneer,  as  he  handed 
Gibbs  the  receipt,  **  but  you  are  such  a 
determined  bidder  there  is  no  standing 
against  yon.  A  London  gentleman,  I  pre- 
sume— might  you  be  from  London  ?" 

*  *  You  are  welcome  to  the  Shake- 
speare," replied  Gibbs  ignoring  the  ques- 
tion. **  It  is — an  elegant  volume.  And 
it  is  a  family  edition,  which  adds  to  its 
value.  You  may  safely  trust  it  to  your 
daughters."  Profuse  were  the  happy 
father's  thanks  for  the  gracious  present. 

An  old  lady  had  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day  purchased  a  large  and  substantial 
box  for  eighteenpence  ;  Gibbs  now  hunt- 
ed her  out  and  offered  her  a  sovereign  for 
it.  The  old  person  was  flustered  almost 
out  of  her  life  at  such  a  premium,  and  it 
evidently  aroused  some  suspicion  in  her 
mind  that  the  stranger  might  know  more 
about  its  value  than  she  did.  It  was  not 
until  she  had  herself  examined  every  cor- 
ner of  it  many  times  over,  and  taken  coun- 
sel with  all  the  friends  and  relations  she 
could  get  hold  of,  that  she  consented  to 
part  with  it — even  then  following  it  up- 
stairs for  one  more  search  for  possibly 
hidden  gold.  Into  this  box  Gibbs  put 
first  his  prizes,  and  then   the  most  re- 


spectable part  of  the  remainder  of  hu 
library.  I3ut  the  Annual  Ke^sters  aad 
the  Miscellanies  and  the  ^reen-backed 
works  by  Mrs.  Sherwood  he  strewed  reck 
lessly  about  the  room,  and  astoniahed  the 
people  who  from  time  to  time  caatioualy 
came  in  to  have  a  look  at  him,  bj  telUng 
them  that  they  could  take  what  they  liked 
away.  With  a  wary  eye  on  the  donor  the 
books  were  removed,  and  many  a  happy 
home  in  that  remote  district  is  eTen  now 
indebted  to  his  generosity  for  the  8<^id 
collection  of  works  which  adorn  ita  hum- 
ble shelves.  If  the  constant  pemaal  of 
VIndtistrie  Fran^oise,  the  Geographk 
Ancienne  Ahregee,  the  Orammaire  S^pa^ 
nole  RaUonne,  or  the  Histoire  de  Henri 
le  Grand,  have  in  any  way  soothed  the 
sorrows,  lightened  the  labors,  and  im- 
proved the  morals  of  the  crofters  in  this 
part  of  the  north  of  Scotland  the  praise 
and  the  reward  is  due  to  John  Gibbs  the 
fisherman,  and  to  no  one  else.  If ,  aa  the 
old  story  books  say,  the  books  have  never 
been  removed,  there  they  are  atill. 

Then  the  two  men  started  on  their  way 
home.  We  said  just  now  that  Gibbs  was 
perhaps  for  a  short  time  the  happiest  man 
m  the  world  ;  in  making  that  remark  we 
did  not  take  into  consideration  Archie's 
feelings.  lie  had  bought  a  flaming  yel- 
low-red mahogany  horse-hair  sofa,  three 
chairs,  a  clock-case,  and  an  unoLbrella- 
stand,  and  above  all  a  bed^ — a  real  old- 
fashioned  seven  feet  by  five-and-a-half 
erection,  with  a  sort  of  pagoda  on  the 
top.  That  he  had  only  a  *'  but  and  ben," 
with  stone  and  mud  floors,  twelve  by 
fourteeen  feet  each,  and  a  door  leading  to 
them  little  more  than  two  feet  wide,  had 
not  yet  caused  him  any  anxiety.  Bnt  we 
believe  that  before  that  seven-foot  bed- 
stead was  got  through  that  two-foot  door 
the  good-looking  young  woman,  to  whom 
half  of  it  might  be  said  to  belong,  ex- 
pressed her  opinion  of  his  judgment  in  a 
wa^  which  made  him  shake  in  his  shoes, 
strong  and  able  man  as  he  was. 

When  Gibbs  reached  the  inn  with  hia 
precious  cargo  he  came  in  for  the  end  of 
what  had  evidently  been  a  serious  disturb- 
ance. The  landlord'  was  undergoing  with 
what  patience  he  might  the  angry  re- 
proaches of  a  little  old  man,  who  with  up- 
lifted finger  emphasized  every  word  he 
uttered.  The  stranger  had  Jiis  back  to 
the  doorway,  as  had  also  his  companion 
a  tall  lady  in  a  gray  tweed  dress.  ' 
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**  It's  most  provoking  and  annoying, 
cried  the  old  man.  '*  I  took  particular 
care  to  write  the  name  of  your  infernal 
place  plainly  I — I  believe  you  got  the  let- 
ter !*' 

**  I  got  no  letter,'*  replied  the  landlord, 
'^  or  I  should  have  sent  the  machine." 

**  But  you  should  have  got  it !"  cried 
the  old  man  furiously,  ''  and  Til  find  out 
who  is  responsible  !  It's  scandalous  ! — 
it's — "  be  stuttered  with  rage  at  a  loss 
for  a  word. 

'*  You've  lost  a  good  day's  fishing,  Mr. 
Gibbs,  I  doubt,"  said  the  landlord,  look- 
ing as  if  he  would  rather  like  to  get  out  of 
the  corner  in  which  the  new-comers  had 
caught  him  ;  tliey  had  cut  him  off  coming 
down-stairs  and  blocked  the  lower  step. 

*^  And  I'll  see  that  whoever  is  responsi- 
ble suffers  for  it,"  went  on  the  old  gen- 
tleman in  a  very  threatening  way  ;  "  I'll 
show  yon — " 

'^  Oh,  man  !"  said  the  landlord  at  last, 
roused  to  retaliate,  **  I  got  no  letter. 
And  I  do  not  care  the  crack  of  my  thumb 
for  you  or  your  letter,  or  your  threats,  or 
your  responsibilities  I  Here's  a  gentle- 
man  who  has  just  come  from  the  sale  and 
he'll  tell  you  there  was  naething  in  it  but 
a  wheen  sticks  and  books  and  rubbish, — a 
wheen  auld  chairs  and  pots  !" 

The  strangers  turned  round  at  once  to 
see  who  was  appealed  to.  The  man  had 
a  little  red,  angry  face  and  a  long  beard, 
— you  will  see  fifty  like  him  in  any  town 
in  a  day's  walk.  Ilis  companion  would 
have  attracted  some  attention  anywhere  ; 
Gibbs  got  to  know  her  face  pretty  well  in 
the  course  of  time,  but  though  he  felt  it 
was  what  is  called  a  striking  one  he  never 
knew  exactly  why.  He  would  have  said 
that  her  hair  was  neither  dark  nor  light, 
that  her  eyes  were  gray,  her  mouth  and 
nose  both  perhaps  rather  large,  and  that 
she  had  full  red  lips — a  commonplace  de- 
scription enough  which  would  answer  per- 
haps for  three  or  four  out  of  every  dozen 
girls  you  meet.  She  was  very  tall, — she 
stood  a  head  and  shoulders  over  her  com- 

E anion — ^and  her  figure,  though  it  would 
ave  been  large  for  a  smaller  woman,  was 
in  just  proportion  to  her  height  She  put 
her  hand  on  the  old  man's  arm,  as  if  to 
check  his  impetuosity,  and  threw  oil  on 
the  troabled  waters  as  it  is  befitting  a 
woman  should  do. 

'*  It  is  reallrof  IHtle  consequence,"  she 
iiddi  ^'though  it  was  provoking  at  the 
Xkv  ami    -ToQb.  LIY.,  No.  1. 


time.  We  only  wished  to  have  got  some 
remembrance — of  an  old  friend.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  was  seme  mistake  at 
the  post-office.  Come!"  and  with  a 
pretty  air  of  authority  she  led  the  old 
grumbler  into  the  sitting-room. 

Gibbs  was  by  no  means  what  is  called  a 
classical  scholar.  He  had  wasted — so  it 
seemed  to  him — a  good  many  years  of 
his  life  in  turning  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
into  very  inferior  Greek  and  Latin  verse, 
and  since  he  left  Oxford  had  never  opened 
a  book  connected  with  either  of  the  Ian- 
guages — ^unless  it  was  to  see  who  the 
printer  was.  But  he  had  a  misty  recol- 
lection of  some  passage  which  described 
how  a  mortal  woman  walked  like  a  god. 
dess,  and  he  thought  that  then  for  the 
first  time  he  understood  what  the  old 
writer  meant, — he  knew  then  for  the  first 
time  how  a  goddess  moved. 

If  a  traveller  had  passed  by  that  lonely 
inn  at  midnight,  he  would  have  seen  a 
bright  light  burning  in  one  of  its  windows. 
And  if  he  had  returned  two,  or  three,  or 
even  four  hours  later,  he  would  have  seen 
it  still  burning,  shining  out  like  a  beacon 
over  the  wild  moors.  The  salmon-fisher 
had  forgotten  bis  craft,  the  politician  his 
newspaper,  the  admirer  of  goddesses  that 
such  creatures  ever  existed  upon  the  earth.. 
It  was  very  late,  or  early,  before  Gibbs 
had  finished  his  investigations  and  retired 
to  his  bed,  and  then  his  sleep  was  not  a 
pleasant  or  a  restful  one.  IJnless  it  is 
pleasant  to  have  hundreds  of  other  peo- 
ple's poor  relations  standing  in  endless 
ranks,  holding  out  thin  and  empty  bandft^ 
for  help  ;  unless  it  is  restful  to  have  to^ 
drive  a  huge  wheelbarrow  along  in  front 
of  them,  heavy  at  the  commencement  of' 
the  journey  with  first  editions,  uncut,  of 
the  quartos,  but  gradually  growing  lighter 
and  lighter  as  they  one  by  one  slipped 
down  the  pile,  and  fell  off  on  to  the- 
muddy  roadway. 

II. 

Two  parties  cannot  be  long  together  in- 
a  small  country  inn  without  getting  to* 
some  extent  to  know  each  other.  Gibbs 
began  by  the  little  services  which  a  man- 
can  always  render  to  a  lady,  opening 
doors,  lending  newspapers,  and  so  forth. 
A  dog,  too,  often  acts  as  a  sort  of  intro-^ 
duction  to  two  people  who  are  fond  of 
that  animal  ;  and  the  fisherman  was  the 
possessor  of  a  small,  short-legged,  crust-coi- 
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ored,  hairy  creature.'fanswering  to  the 
name  of  Growley,  which  soon  twined  it- 
self round  the  lady's  heart,  as  it  did  lound 
all  with  whom  it  came  in  contact. 

The  travellers'  name  was  Prendergast. 
They  had  evidently  not  intended  to  make 
a  stay  in  Ross-shire,  having  brought  little 
with  them,  hut  in  a  few  days  a  consider- 
able addition  to  their  baggage  arrived. 
The  old  man  seemed  to  be  something  of  a 
naturalist.  He  wandered  about  the  moors 
with  a  green  tin -box  kind  of  knapsack  on 
his  back,  but  he  said  little  about  his  cap- 
tures, and  Gibbs  taking  no  interest  in  such 
pui  suits  never  asked  leave  to  see  what  was 
in  it.  He  also  wrote  a  good  deal.  The 
daughter,  who  rejoiced  in  the  quaint  and 
uncommon*name  of  Samela,  spent  most  of 
her  time  sketching  ;  whenever  it  was  fine 
she  was  out  of  doors,  and  even  pietty 
damp  weather  did  not  discourage  her  if. 
she  was  in  the  humor.  Clad  in  a  short 
gray  homespun  dress,  shod  with  strong 
but  shapely  boots,  with  an  immense  um- 
brella over  her  head,  she  was  able  to  defy 
the  elements  if  they  were  not  very  unpro- 
pitious.  She  met  Gibbs' s  little  civilities 
frankly  and  pleasantly,  but  never  seemed 
to  look  for  them  ;  he  rarely  saw  her  when 
he  was  on  the  river,  and,  when  they  did 
\>y  chance  meet,  a  nod  and  a  smile  were 
often  all  that  were  vouchsafed  to  him. 
Gibbs  was  perhaps  a  sufficiently  susceptible 
young  man,  but  just  now  fishing  was  his 
object,  and  he  had  no  leisure  for  flirting 
even  if  he  had  found  any  one  willing  to 
meet  him  half  way.  But  still  at  spare 
times  he  caught  himself  thinking  about 
the  lady  more  than  he  did  about  her  father 
or  the  innkeeper,  or  any  one  else  about 
the  place.  At  lunch-time,  and  when 
smoking  his  evening  pipe,  sometimes  even 
when  changing  a  fly  to  give  a  pool  another 
cast  over,  her  fair  image  rose  up  before 
him.  Dinner  had  hitherto  been  a  some- 
what comfortless  meal,  hastily  consumed, 
with  one  eye  on  The  Scotsman  and  the 
other  on  a  mutton  chop.  But  now  he  was 
sure  of  meeting  one  pleasant  face  at  any 
rate,  and  he  enjoyed  relating  his  adven- 
tures on  the  river,  and  looking  at  Miss 
Samela's  sketches  afterward.  Her  father 
was  no  acquisition  to  the  party  ;  he  was 
generally  in  a  bad  temper,  and  he  seemed 
for  some  reason  to  have  taken  a  dislike  to 
Gibbs.  An  old  man  with  a  good-looking 
daughter  is  sure  of  attention  and  politeness 
on  the  part  of  a  yoang  man,  but  in  this 


case  the  civilities  seemed  thrown  away — 
there  was  little  friendly  response.  Still 
Samela  was  always  pleasant,  and  so  Gibbs 
minded  the  less  the  somewhat  brusque  be- 
havior of  the  old  collector  of  curiosities. 

One  afternoon  the  former,  who  had  been 
fishing  near  the  inn,  went  in  there  to  get 
something  he  wanted,  and  on  his  way 
back  overtook  Samela,  sauntering  along 
with  a  large  sketching-block  under  her 
arm. 

**  Will  you  come  and  draw  a  fight  with 
a  salmon.  Miss  Prendergast?"  he  asked. 
'^  There  are  a  lot  of  fish  up  to-day,  and  I 
think  I'm  sure  to  get  hold  of  one  pretty 
quickly.  I'm  not  a  very  elegant  figure," 
he  added,  laughing  as  he  looked  at  his 
waders  ;  '*  but  Archie  is  very  smart,  and, 
at  any  rate,  you  will  have  a  good  back- 
ground in  the  rocks  on  the  other  side." 

Miss  Prendergast  said  she  was  quite 
willing,  and  they  went  down  to  the  pool. 
As  a  rule,  when  a  lady  comes  near  a 
salmon  river  and  you  want  to  show  off 
your  skill  before  her  the  fish  sulk,  and 
Gibbs  was  a  rash  man  to  give  the  under- 
taking he  did.  But  fortune  had  hitherto 
been  wonderfully  kind  to  him,  and  did 
not  desert  him  now.  He  had  barely  gone 
over  half  the  water  before  up  came  a  good 
fish  and  took  him.  For  the  next  ten  min- 
utes he  was  kept  pretty  busy.  The  fish 
was  a  strong  one  and  showed  plenty  of 
fight ;  but  it  was  at  last  gaffed  and  laid 
on  the  bank,  and  the  lady  came  down  from 
the  rock  she  had  settled  on  to  inspect  it. 
She  did  not  say,  '^  Oh  I  how  cruel  to  stick 
that  horrid  thing  into  it  I"  or,  **  How 
could  you  kill  such  a  beautiful  creature  ?" 
or;  **  I  wish  it  had  got  away  I"  as  some 
ladies  would  have  done.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  gave  the  salmon — a  bright 
twelve-pounder — a  little  poke  with  her 
foot,  and  said  she  was  very  glad  it  had 
been  captured.  Then  Gibbs  went  up  to 
look  at  her  sketch  and  was  honestly 
amazed  at  it.  We  once  had  the  privilege 
of  watching  Mr.  Ruskin  draw  a  swallow 
on  a  black  board, — half  a  dozen  lines,  and 
then  you  saw  the  bird  flying  at  you  out  of 
a  black  sky.  So  it  was  here  ;  there  was 
no  weak  or  wasted  stroke  ;  the  strain  on 
the  rod,  Archie's  symmetrical  figure,  the 
more  concealed  elegance  of  the  fisherman 
were  shown,  as  the  former  siaid,  to  the 
life. 

**  WalU»'  said  Gibbs,  staring  at  it,  **  I 
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Its  author  looked  at  it  with  her  head  on 
one  side,  as  ladies  often  do  look  at  their 
handiwork,  and  promised  that  when  it  was 
finished  she  would  give  it  to  him.  Then 
she  wrote  down  **  dun"  for  the  waders, 
and  "  gray"  for  the  rocks,  and  **  dark" 
w^ere  the  water  ran  under  the  cliff,  and  a 
little  **  red"  just  in  a  line  with  the  admir- 
ing Archie's  nose,  and  went  back  to  the 
inn.  Gibbs  fished  out  the  afternoon,  but 
he  thought  more  about  the  lady  and  less 
about  the  fish  than  he  had  done  yet.  He 
pondered  a  good  deal,  too,  about  the 
sketch,  and  racked  his  brains  to  think  if 
there  was  any  way  in  which  he  could  make 
a  nice  return  to  Samcla  for  it.  She  had 
declined  to  ha?e  anything  to  do  with  the 
fish,  which  he  had  at  once  offered  to  her, 
saying  there  was  no  one  she  particularly 
wished  to  send  it  to,  or  she  might  have 
been  squared  in  that  way.  He  might  give 
her  a  book, — he  remembered  her  saying, 
the  first  day  they  met,  that  she  and  her 
father  had  como  up  for  the  sale  to  get 
some  remembrance  of  an  old  friend. 
Gibbs  was  pleased  at  this  idea  until  he  be- 
thought him  what  book  he  should  give 
her,  and  then  he  was  puzzled.  Of  course, 
as  a  mere  remembrance,  Josephus,  or  Th£ 
Fairchild  Family^  or  even  a  volume  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  would  do  as 
well  as  another  ;  but  then — there  would 
not  be  much  generosity  in  handing  one  of 
those  works  over.  Plainly  the  lady  must 
be  asked  to  choose  for  herself.  Then 
Gibbs  at  once  resolved  that  the  quarto 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  collection 
— the  sketch  would  be  purchased  too 
dearly  by  its  loss.  As  to  any  others,  they 
must  take  their  chance.  On  second 
thoughts,  however,  he  concluded  to  con- 
ceal the  works  of  Chrimra — all  the  rest 
were  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  her  pretty 
eyes. 

A  day  or  two  passed  before  he  was  able 
to  put  his  little  scheme  into  execution. 
It  will  easily  be  understood — as  has  already 
been  hinted — that  a  man  on  a  salmon  river 
is  not — when  the  water  is  in  good  order 
— quite  his  own  master.  Business  mutt 
be  attended  to  before  pleasure  here  as 
elsewhere.  A  start  has  to  be  made  as 
soon  after  nine  as  possible,  and  if  nothing 
untoward  occurs,  a  certain  pool  should  be 
reached  at  two  for  lunch.  A  rest  of  an 
hour  is  allowed  here,  but  the  angler  would 
have  good  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
himself  if  he  did  not  devote  the  time  be- 


tween three  and  seven  to  steady  fishing. 
This  would  take  Gibbs  to  the  end  of  his 
beat,  and  so  far  up  it  as  to  be  back  near 
the  inn  in  time  to  change  before  dinner. 
But  he  was  getting  into  a  somewhat  rest- 
less state — a  little  impatient  of  all  such 
salutary  regulations. — and  one  fine  day 
instead  of  beginning  a  mile  above  the  inn 
he  began  opposite  it — to  Archie's  great 
disapproval — and  so  timed  himself  as  to 
be  back  there  soon  after  four  o'clock.  He 
knew  that  Samela  would  be  thereabouts — 
she  had  told  him  that  it  would  take  her  a 
day  to  finish  her  sketch. 

"  Miss  Prendergast,"  said  Gibbs  rather 
shyly,  feeling  as  if  his  little  manoeuvre  was 
probably  being  seen  through,  **  you  said 
the  night  you  came  up  that  you  wanted  to 
have  some  little  thing  from  the  Stratharaat 
sale,  and  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  would 
like  a  book.  I  got  a  good  many  books 
there,  and  any  that  you  would  care  to 
have  you  are  most  welcome  to."  There 
was  something  of  a  conventional  falsehood 
in  this  statement ;  there  were  a  good  many 
books  he  would  have  been  very  sorry  to 
see  her  walk  off  with. 

Samela  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  Gibbs 
was  quite  sure  she  was  beautiful  ;  Venus 
was  her  prototype  after  all,  and  not  Juno  ; 
he  had  been  a  little  puzzled  as  to  which 
deity  favored  her  the  most.  **  It  is  very 
good  of  you,"  she  said,  more  warmly  than 
she  had  spoken  yet.  ^^  I  should  like  to 
have  something."     **  It  was  horrid  of  me 


not  to  have  thought  of  it  sooner,"  said 
Gibbs.  **  Well  now,  will  you  come  and 
choose  for  yourself  ?  And  may  I  tell 
them  to  take  some  tea  into  my  room  f  I 
am  sure  you  moat  want  some  after  your 
long  day  here."  This  aecood  invitation 
was  quite  an  after-thoii|icb^  given  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  and  he  hardly  thought 
it  would  be  accepted.  He  was  ot^  ^^^ 
point  of  inclndinff  her  father  in  ^* 
the  lady  fortonatefy  stopped  hii^ 


she  thought  she  would 
''  But  may  I  stop  ter 
this  bit  while  the  licr**^ 
will  come  in.'* 

Gibbs  went  in 
then  opened  fa 
the  quarto  v 
time  bei 
previo 
in  o 
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'    V.il.  *   .Airi    -^.imf-ia    w  Mie  prepared 

0  rrArr\i     tff,    •  :    .in   -ory  much    Jhiiged 

-o     ^'^^^  -ror   *li*»   *«*a,   ind  ror   this  ;harm- 

.n*^    >*^ok",    fliioh   i   ^hail  .aliie  \'orT  much, 

»nft  .'   iHi  -iTiro  ;nr  futhf»r  \Tiil  roo. ''     She 

idffpri.    Micjtiin^,  '*  1   iin  afraid  I  read  you 

1  f^TTiMe  lerturo,  nit  you  must  forp:ive 
:n**.  I  lare  ^y  I  \wn^  :jil  wrong.  Yo\i 
jnw»w    a    \TorDan    ueror    knows   anything 

Attpr  iinniyr  ^ibb§  lit  <-i  big  (agar  and 
4tr«>ll<?d  slowly  -iown  the  glen  in  a  medi- 
tative^ moiui.  In  some  ten  «iava  his  month 
would  '>e  lip,  and  he  would  have  to  leave 
hi**  j>lf  a««nt  '|uart«ra.  A  week  :ujo  he  ilid 
not  know  that  such  a  person  is  Misa  Pren- 
ih*T\fikf»t  existed  in  the  worid,  antl  now  he 
wan  !>oQrinnincr  to  debate  within  himself 
wh*»ther,  l>efore  he  w<>nt  away,  it  wouJd 
\\o.  wimp  for  hitn  to  aftk  her  to  lie  his  oora- 
panion  for  the  rost  <>f  his  'hiys.  Ho  had 
Iik»>d  her  for  -io  i>ai»ily  .iccppting  his  invita- 
tion, and  it  had  been  pleasant  to  him  to 
look  at  lipr  as  ^he  «t  m>  oomeiv  and  at 
home  In  the  aim  'ihair  bv  his  tiro.  Ho 
thon*rUt  in  many  ways, — if  she^id  '*  yes" 
-  tbut  they  would  ^t  on  well  t4)gether. 
Of  tlie  liUelihood  of  her  ?wying  it  he  oouhl 
form  no  opinion,  i^he  might  be  aireaily 
t*n'rH*rM  :  or  -^he  might  be — for  ail  he 
Ifnow  -a  Q;T*»at  heire«s  who  would  look 
with  <^ontempt  on  his  moderate  fortune. 
B'lt  aM  there  are  mom  indifferently  well- 
to-do  people  in  the  world  than  wealthy 
one=«  <'ribb«»  ^agpieiou«ly  concluded  that  the 
i^hano^H  were  that  :*he  was  not  a  great  hmr- 
^«««.  FTe  thought  that  probably  the  Pren- 
d»»rgaHt»4  w^re  not  very  much  burdene«i 
with  riches  :  she  had  no  maid  with  her, 
j*nd,  manlike,  he  perhaps  judged  a  little 
\vy  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  her 
dr*»«*s,  Kut  the  father  and  daughter  might 
i>e  Arlmiimls  flying  from  justice  for  all  he 
know.  An  sttempt  he  had  made  to  rtnd 
out  from  which  quarter  of  the  globe  the 
old  mnn  csme  from  had  been  at  once 
nipp'vi  in  the  bud.  In  the  event  of 
M:i.»/^ow  that  old  man  would  he  a  draw- 
back. Then  Oibl'»s  looked  into  the  future. 
^f^  i^aw  a  <*r»mfortabie  house  on  a  northern 
i'^pn^.  -chclterod  with  wind-swept  trees.  He 
"WW  a  '^'•'Tt  of  doubirt-h»arfftlled  perambu- 
1st or  in  the  outer  hall,  and  a  tall  ^g^re 
^m<>rQring  ffffm  the  drawing-room,  with 
hf»f  hsnd  fo  h*r  lif»s.-  -as  if  s^'^me  one  was 
asU/»p.  Then  be  ^^oked  t^nr)  looked,  but 
he  ft/ruld  «ee  no  place  ff*r  that  old  man  ; 
he  did    n/it    m4   his  shabby    wideawake 


Uanj^ng  ip  iny where,  nor  his  spiky  stick 
in  the  place  where  -ticks  were  wont  to  be  ; 
he  "loiiid  not  anywhere  -^t  i  ^impae  of 
the  green  japaiiued  knapsack.  **•  If  anch 
things  ^uuuid  ^ome  to  pass,*'  thought 
^ribbs,  •'  I  wonder  if  that  lid  man  would 
oare — when  lie  was  reiieved  of  the  respon- 
sibility if  looking  :4ft er  his  oharmin|^ 
•laughter — I  w<mder  if  he  woiud  oare  to 
make  an  t^xpeditiou  to  Honduras  or  Sierra 
Leone,  and  oollect  specimens  of  his  thini^s 
in  those  parts.  He  would  have  then  a 
tine  rieid  for  Ids  onergies,'*  Then  he 
thoiu^ht  of  himself.  Did  he  in  reality 
wish  for  this  ohan^e.  or  was  it  merely  a 
passing  ;^ieain  of  light  which  ^one  oa 
iiim,  and  which  would  pass  uway  as  similar 
lights  had  done  before,  and  be  little 
thought  of  :iftbrwanl  ;  Ho  was  well  past 
the  n>mamic  age  :is  it  is  mailed,  and  ha 
was  very  oomfortabie  its  he  was*  Mar- 
riage, unless  the  bride  had  ^me  fair 
dtiwer,  meant  giving  up  a  r^nyd  many 
pleasures — perhaps  some  little  comforts  ; 
salmon-tishing  fur  instance  might  have  to 
become  a  thing  of  tha  past.  *'  It'*  a  «levil 
of  a  thing  to  make  up  one's  mind  about^^* 
said  iribbs  with  a  sort  of  a  gn>an.  S«)  the 
man  .irgued  with  himself  :  now  he  found 
a  reason  whv  he  should  trv  and  win  Sar 
rnela^  now  another  why  he  should  get 
aw.iy  to  his  native  land  as  quickly  as  he 
oouhL 

These  reveries  had  carried  him  a  couple 
of  miles  down  the  strath*  He  had  joat 
tumeil  when  he  heani  voices  before  blm, 
and  soon  in  the  deeper  one  reeo^ized 
that  of  his  faithful  gillie,  Ajx*hie.  Gibba 
was  in  no  mood  to  stop  and  talk  to  the 
lovers  : — he  felt  sore  that  the  weaker  ves- 
:4el  would  turn  oat  to  be  Jane. — and  he 
stood  otf  the  road,  in  the  deep  shadow  of 
!4ome  trees,  to  let  them  pass.  The  pair 
were  sauntering  slowly  along  in  very  Iove^' 
like  guise. 

*'  He*  a  after  her — he*s  aye  after  her/* 
said  Archie  as  they  came  within  hearing. 
^'  FfeVs  talking  wi'  her«  and  Uiughlng  wi* 
her,  and  painting  wi*  her»  whenever  hte 
gets  a  chance,  bat  whether  he'll  get  her 
or  no  is  a  matter  abool  which  I  shooldna 
like  to  lay.  And  Fm  mach  nustakea  if 
he  isna  tmokinff  wi'  her  I  If  I  didaa  see 
a  cigar  in  her  mooth  the  Terr  day  we  loel 
yon  big  fish  at  the  General  s  Rock^  I'm 
no  Archie  Macrae  bat  tome  ither  body  T* 
This  senrrilona  obaerration  was  foiiad- 
ed  on  the  fact  that  on  the  afternoon  in 
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question,  after  being  nearly  devoared  by 
midgesy  Samela  had,  at  Gibbs*8  sugges- 
tion, tried  to  defend  herself  with  a  cigar- 
ette. "  Tobacco  !  when  !  filthy  stuff  !  it's 
bad  eneuch  in  a  man,  bat  in  a  wummin — ! 
You'd  better  no  let  me  catch  you  at  the 
likes  of  yon,  Jean,  ma  lass  I" 

'*  And  do  you  think  I'm  going  to  ask 
your  leave  when  I  want  to  do  <aught  ?"  in- 
quired  the  shrill  voice  of  Jane.  **  For  if 
you  do  you're  wran;j: ! — and  how'li  you 
stop  me  ?'^  Then  there  was  a  slight 
scuffle  and  a  slap  and  the  two  happy  ones 
passed  on. 

"  You  old  scoundrel  1"  muttered  the 
indignant  master  as  he  emerged  from  his 
place  and  continued  on  his  way.  **  See  if 
I  don't  sort  you  for  that  some  day,  you 
sanctimonious  old  beast !  I  hope  she'll 
comb  your  hair  for  you — what  there's  left 
of  it — you  long-legged  old  ruffian  !"  So 
the  old  saying  was  once  more  justified. 
Then  Gibbs  went  home  with  a  lot  of  reso- 
lutions and  arguments  so  jumbled  up  in 
his  brain  together  that  he  was  quite  un- 
equal to  the  work  of  laying  hold  of  any 
particular  one  and  getting  it  out  by  itself. 

Much  to  his  surprise  our  fisherman  had 
a  good  night,  and  came  down  to  breakfast 
with  quite  an  appetite.  The  old  Profes- 
sor had  nearly  finished — he  was  an  early 
bird — and  he  was  just  off  on  an  expedi- 
tion in  chaise  of  a  keeper  to  a  loch  some 
miles  away,  where  a  remarkably  fine 
specimen  of  the  Belladona  Campanulista 
was  said  to  have  its  habitation.  Never 
had  he  shown  himself  so  crabbed  and  un- 
sociable as  he  did  that  morning.  '^  Real- 
ly," thought  Gibbs,  as  he  dog  a  spoon 
into  his  egg,  ^*  one  wonld  think  I  had 
done  the  old  gentleman  some  personal  in- 
jury by  the  way  he  treats  me.  But  you 
had  better  be  careful,  my  old  cock  !  Yon 
little  know  what  sort  of  a  bomb-shell  may 
be  bursting  inside  your  dearest  feelings  in 
the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  When  you 
find  yourself,  with  a  steerage-ticket  in 
your  pocket,  on  board  a  P.  and  O.  en 
route  for  foreign  parts,  yon  will  perhaps 
be  sorry  that  yon  didn^t  treat  yonr  new 
relation  that  was  to  be  rather  better.'* 
The  old  cock  took  this  oration  (whieh  was 
delivered  in  eatnera)  very  qnii  ff  and 
shortly  after  started  for  his  Ir-  ''It 
might  clear  the  way  if  he  ffoi  i  » • 
— with  no  bottom  to  it»**  tEi  ( 

as  he  watched  him  dowlj 
hill  opposite.    "  He  is 


catcher  in   general  Jto  some  college — he 
would  be  a  father-in-law  to  have  !" 

On  the  whole  he  took  a  rather  less 
roseate  view  of  matters  in  the  cold  day- 
light. **  There  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  a 
horribly  ranh  thing  to  do,"  said  he  as  he 
began  to  fish  his  first  pool,  **  knowing 
nothing  about  them  ;  I  think  I'll — "  then 
up  came  a  fish  and  the  line  ran  out  and  the 
reverie  was  ended. 

III.; 

Forty  miles  away  over  the  hills  was 
another  river,  rented  by  a  man  whom 
Gibbs  knew.  Had  sport  been  good,  noth- 
ing short  of  an  order  from  the  War  Office 
would  have  torn  this  man  away  from  his 
water  ;  but  his  fishing  had  been  poor,  and 
he  had  announced  his  intention  of  taking 
a  holiday  from  Saturday  to  Monday  and 
spending  it  with  his  old  friend.  In  due 
time  this  gentleman,  Captain  Martingale, 
arrived,  full  to  overflowing  with  grumbles 
and  pity  for  himself. 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  place,"  he  ex- 
claimed as  soon  as  they  had  shaken  hands. 
"  It  used  to  be  a  good  river,  but  it's  gone 
all  to  grass  now." 

'^Haven't  you  plenty  of  water?"  in- 
quired Gibbs. 

^*  Water !  that's  the  mischief  of  it, 
there's  far  too  much  !  You  wouldn't 
think  a  big  stream  like  that  would  be 
affected  by  every  shower,  but  it  is — ever- 
lastingly jumping  up  and  down  !  You 
get  to  a  pool  and  think  it  is  in  pretty  good 
order  ;  you  turn  round  to  light  a  pipe,  or 
tie  a  lace,  or  something,  and  when  you 
look  again  it's  half  a  foot  higher,  and  ris- 
ing still !  And  when  I  ask  my  gillie  the 
reason,  he  points  to  a  small  cloud  away  in 
the  middle  of  Caithness  and  says  that's 
it !  Of  coarse,  nothing  will  take  ;  and 
indeed  there  is  nothing  to  take  ;  those  in- 
fernal nets  get  everything  ;  they  got  over 
a  hundred  last  Tuesday — several  over 
thirty  pounds  1  I  saw  the  factor  the  other 
day  and  told  him  what  a  shame  it  was, 
and  he  just  laughed  1  The  last  time  I 
was  there,  when  old  Newton  had  it,  we 
used  to  get  oar  four  or  five  ilah  a  day,  and 
1    «  have  I  b<  ii     away  from  inom- 
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you've  done.  In  my  opinion  Scotland  is 
played  out  for  fishing.  I  shall  go  to  Nor- 
way next  year  ;  and  I  don't  know  that 
Norway  is  not  as  bad.*' 

Martingale  picked  up  a  couple  of  good 
fish  that  evening  and  so  became  a  little 
more  cheerful.  He  had  been  shut  up  by 
himself  for  his  two  weeks  and  was  conse- 
quently very  full  of  conversation,  which 
was  all  about  the  great  object  of  his  life — 
sport.  Before  dinner  ended  he  had  nearly 
driven  old  Mr.  Prendergast  frantic. 

**  Seems  a  queer  old  gentleman,"  he 
said  the  next  morning,  as  Gibbs  and  he 
started  on  a  smoking  constitutional  down 
the  strath.  '*  Not  much  of  a  sportsman,  1 
fancy."  Gibbs  thought  he  was  not  much 
of  a  sportsman. 

'^  The  daughter  is  a  fine-looking  girl, 
though  she  doesn't  look  as  if  she  was  his 
daughter.  J  say,  old  chap,  you  had  bet- 
ter be  careful  what  you  are  doing  ;  these 
are  rather  dangerous  quarters  for  a  sus- 
ceptible man  like  you  V* 

When  Gibbs  learned  that  his  friend  was 
to  honor  him  with  a  visit  he  resolved  to 
be  most  careful  in  not  giving  him  a  hint 
as  to  the  state  of  his — Gibbs' s — feelings. 
Good  fellow  as  Johnny  Martingale  was,  he 
was  hardly  a  sympathetic  person  to  con- 
fide in  when  the  question  at  issue  con- 
cerned a  woman.  As  Quakers  have  been 
held  to  be  incapable  judges  as  to  the  mo- 
rality of  any  particular  war  because  they 
are  against  all  wars,  so  Martingale's  opin- 
ions as  to  any  particular  woman  were 
worthless,  for  he  was  against  all  women — 
80  far  as  matrimony  was  concerned.  So 
Gibbs  made  this  resolve.  But  instead  of 
fighting  shy  altogether  of  the  subject  and 
confining  the  conversation  entirely  to  sport 
— which  he  might  very  easily  have  done 
— he  allowed  himself  to  hang  about  on  the 
borderland,  as  it  were,  of  the  matter,  and 
before  dinner  time  that  Sunday  the  soldier 
knew  pretty  well  what  there  was  to  know. 
In  a  solemn  voice,  and  with  many  shakes 
of  his  curly  head,  he  pointed  out  to  his 
fiiend  the  danger  of  the  path  which  lay 
before  him.  He  explained, — and  really 
to  listen  to  him  one  would  have  thought 
he  had  been  married  himself  half  a  dozen 
times — all  the  disadvantages  of  matri- 
mony. 

"  Marriage,"  said  this  philosopher, 
climbing  on  to  the  top  of  a  stone  gate- 
pillar,  and  emphasizing  his  remarks  with 
many  waves  of  his  pipe,  ''  is  a  most  seri- 


ous matter."  Gibbs  climbed  on  to  the 
top  of  the  other  pillar,  and,  facing  his 
mentor,  acknowledged  the  fact. 

*'  You  see,"  said  Martingale,  '*  so  long 
as  a  man  is  a  bachelor  he  knows  pretty 
well  how  he  stands  ;  but  it  is  quite  a 
difl[erent  thing  when  he's  married.  lie 
doesn't  know  then  what  his  income  is  or 
which  are  his  own  friends  and  which  are 
his  wife's.  lie  can't  go  off  at  a  moment's 
notice — as  we  do— whenever  he  wants  ; 
he  has  to  consider  this  and  that  and  every- 
thing. Look  at  old  Bullfinch  !  I  assure 
you  he'd  no  more  dare  to  pack  up  his 
things  and  come  here  or  go  to  town  for  a 
fortnight  without  his  wife  than  he  dared 
jump  off  London  Bridge." 

"  Well,  but,"  objected  Gibbs,  **Lady 
Bullfinch  is  such  a  caution  !  You  don't 
often  come  across  a  woman  like  that." 

**  Don't  you  be  too  sure  of  that  1  She's 
married  ;  they  all  lie  low  till  they're  mar- 
ried, and  then  they  make  up  for  lost 
time." 

'^  I  don't  think  Miss  Prendergast  would 
ever  be  like  Lady  Bullfinch,"  said  Gibbs. 

**  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that — you  never 
can  tell.  She's  the  son  of  her  father—- 
she's  the  daughter  of  her  father  I  mean — 
and  look  at  him  I  How  would  you  like 
to  have  that  old  customer  about  your 
house  for  the  next  twenty  years  ?" 

**  Ah,"  said  Gibbs,  glad  to  be  able  now 
to  defend  his  conduct  from  the  charge  of 
rashness ;  *M've  thought  about  that  ! 
You  know  he's  a  great  beetle- hunter  and 
ornithologist  ?  Well,  I  would  try  and 
get  him  some  appointment  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  part  of  the  world  to  collect  them, 
and  write  home  reports  about  them.  The 
Government  are  always  glad  to  get  hold  of 
a  scientific  man  ;  and  lots  of  people  would 
help  me,  I  know.  I  dare  say  your  brother 
would?" 

**  Well,  I  dare  say  Bill  would  do  what 
he  could,"  said  Martingale.  ^*  And  where 
would  you  send  him  too  ?" 

^ '  Oh,  I  thought  of  some  hot  country  at 
first ;  but  any  out-of-the-way  place  would 
do.  Oonalaska  is  a  fine  healthy  distant 
hunting-ground,  I  believe  ;  I  was  reading 
about  it  lately." 

**  Oona —  what  ?"  inquired  Martingale. 

**  Oonalaska — where  the  wolves  are." 

**  Wolves — what  wolves  ?" 

'*  Oh  I  you  know—.*  the  wolf's  long 
howl  ' — that  place." 

Oh  I"  said  Martingale.     '*  And  why 
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do  you  send  him  there, — to  be  eaten 
np?^' 

'*  No,  no,"  said  Gibbs.  "  But  when 
Samela  and  I  are  married — I  mean  if  Sa- 
mela  and  I  are  married — it  would  be  a 
great  nuisance  to  have  him  trotting  in  and 
out  whenever  he  liked  ;  and  I  believe  this 
place  is  pretty  hard  to  get  away  from 
when  you  are  once  there." 

'^  Is  there  anything  for  him  to  hunt  ?" 
inquired  Martingale. 

*'  Sure  to  be — in  the  summer  ;  of  course 
in  the  winter  he  would  have  to  vegetate — 
and  write  his  reports. '' 

"  Well,  there  may  be  something  in  it," 
said  the  soldier,  pondering  over  this  sum- 
mary way  of  getting  rid  of  a  possible 
father-in-law.  **  If  the  old  boy  is  willing 
to  go,  it  is  all  right ;  but  I  rather  think 
you  mayn't  find  it  so  easy  to  pack  him  off 
to  such  a  place — he  mayn't  care  about 
wolves  and  vegetation." 

**  He  may  not,"  said  Gibbs  with  rather 
a  downcast  face. 

**  I  say,  my  dear  fellow,"  cried  Mar- 
tingale, nearly  falling  off  his  pedestal  in 
his  eagerness,  *'  don't  you  bo  led  into 
this  I  You  don't  know  what  it  is  1  She 
has  no  money,  you  think  ?  You  won't  be 
able  to  get  away  from  home  at  all,  and 
what  will  you  do  all  the  time  ?  Go  out 
walks  with  SameU,  eh  ?  You'll  get  tired 
of  that  in  time." 

'^  Oh,  hane  it  1"  interposed  Gibbs, 
''  other  peo[Me  do  it  and  seem  fairly 
happy.  1  think  there's  something  in  a 
domestic — " 

"Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean  1"  inter- 
rupted Martingale.  ''  The  curtains  drawn, 
and  the  kettle  boiling  over,  and  the  cat 
sitting  on  the  hob,  and  you  and  Samela  in 
one  arm-chair  in  front  of  it.  You  can't 
always  be  doing  that ;  and  what  will  you 
do  when  all  kinds  of  things  break  out  in 
the  house  at  the  same  time  ? — measles, 
chicken-pox,  small-pox — " 

**  You  had  better  add  scarlet  fever  and 
cholera.  People  don't  have  those  sort  of 
things  all  at  the  same  time." 

*'  Don't  they  ?  You  ask  my  old  aunt ; 
she'll  tell  you.  She  had  scarlet  fever  and 
measles  and  whooping-cough  and  erysipe- 
las when  she  was  se^en  years  old — all  at 
the  same  time.  Think  of  your  doctor's 
bills  !  Think  of  all  the  servants  giving 
notice  at  once  1  Think  of  the  cold  mut- 
ton and  the  rice  pudding  at  two  o'clock  ! 
And  not  being  able  to  smoke  in  the  house  ! 


And  your  horses  sold  !  And  a  donkey- 
cart  for  the  kids  I  And  think  of  all  their 
clothes  !  Oh,  Gibbs,  my  dear  fellow,  for 
goodness'  sake  don't  be  so  rash  1" 

Gibbs  shifted  uneasily  on  his  gate-post. 
*'  It  sounds  an  awful  prospect,"  he  mur- 
mured, with  a  very  uneasy  countenance. 

'*  Nothing  to  what  the  reality  would 
be, ' '  retorted  the  philosopher.  Then  there 
was  a  long  pause,  the  two  worthies  sat  in 
silence  on  their  pillars,  disconsolately 
swinging  their  legs. 

**  Come,  I  say,  Johnny,"  said  the 
would-be  wooer  at  last,  a  sudden  light 
breaking  in  upon  him.  "  It's  all  very 
well  for  you  to  sit  and  preach  away  like 
that ;  how  do  you  know  so  much  about 
women  ?" 

**  Because*  I've  studied  them,"  replied 
his  mentor  sententiously. 

'^  I  should  like  to  know  when.  You 
fish  all  the  spring  ;  you  shoot  four  days  a 
week  from  August  to  February,  and  then 
hunt  till  the  fishing  begins  again.  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  how  you  square  your 
colonel.  When  do  you  find  time  to  study 
them  ?" 

*'  Ah,  that's  it,"  said  Martingale,  look- 
ing very  wise.  **  There's  a  good  gap  be- 
tween the  hunting  and  fishing  time,  and 
then  there  are  two  days  a  week  over,  not 
counting  Sundays  ;  and  all  the  time  you 
devote  to  those  musty  books  I  occupy  in 
studying  the  female  woman. " 

^'  Then  you've  studied  a  bad  sample.  I 
know  a  lot  of  men  who  have  married,  and 
I  can't  at  this  moment  think  of  one  who 
has  had  all  those  diseases  yon  reckoned 
up,  or  who  eats  cold  mutton,  or  who 
doesn't  smoke  in  the  house  if  he  wants  to." 

*  *  Can' t  you  ?   Look  at  old  Framshaw. ' ' 

**  Well, — but  Mrs.  Framshaw  is  a  per- 
fect Gorgon." 

"  They  nearly  all  turn  out  Gorgons  when 
they've  got  you  ;  and  it  doesn't  follow 
that  when  a  man  says  he  doesn't  care 
about  smoking  that  he  is  telling  the  truth  ; 
the  wives  make  them  say  that.  I'll  tell 
you  what,  Gibbs,  if  I  was  you  I'd  be  off." 

**  Do  you  mean  at  once  ?" 

**  I  do,"  said  the  counsellor,  looking 
verv  solemn. 

*"*  Oh,  hang  it !"  exclaimed  Gibbs,  '*  I 
can't  go  till  the  end  of  my  month." 

"  Look  here,"  said  his  friend,  earnestly 
considering^  **  why  not  go  to  my  place  ?" 

"  But  your  water  won't  carry  two 
rods." 
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visible,  and  Gibbs  spent  his  whole  time  on 
the  river,  fishing  and  communing  with 
himself.  The  water  was  as  usual  in  order, 
and  there  were  plenty  of  fish  up  ;  a  man 
had,  as  it  were,  only  to  put  forth  his  hand 
and  take  them.  But  even  a  clean- run, 
inexperienced  salmon  will  become  uneasy 
when  the  fly  and  all  the  casting  line  fall  in 
a  lump  on  to  his  nose  ;  and  the  best  gut 
will  go  if  the  whole  force  of  a  powerful 
greenheart  is  used  to  rip  it  up  from  a  ris- 
ing fish.  '^  He  was  thinking  he  was  fish- 
ing for  a  sbairk,  maist  of  the  day,"  said 
Archie  grimly  on  his  return  to  the  inn  that 
night.  Gibbs  lost  fish  and  broke  gut,  and 
finally,  when  trying  furiously  to  lash  out 
an  impossible  line,  got  his  hook  fast  in  an 
alder  behind  him  and  broke  the  middle 
joint  of  his  rod.  Then  he  gave  up  his 
paraphernalia  to  the  disgusted  Archie,  and 
slowly  sauntered  home  by  himself.  Out 
of  chaos  he  had  at  last  evolved  order,  and 
his  mind  was  made  up.  He  would  not 
make  any  attempt  to  woo  Samela,  not 
watch  her  sketching,  or  ask  her  to  tea  ; 
above  all,  not  give  her  an  opportunity  of 
sitting  and  looking  fascinating  in  his  arm- 
chair. In  coming  to  this  conclusion  he 
was  influenced  by  the  facts,  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  her  and  her  father,  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  marry,  and,  finally, 
that  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  he  was  in 
love  with  her.  A  good  deal  of  what  Mar- 
tingale had  said  he  knew  to  be  nonsense  ; 
but  still,  if  a  man  will  talk  enough  non- 
sense soma  of  it  will  find  a  home  for  itself, 
especially  if  it  is  poured  forth  on  a  Sunday 
morning  by  a  man,  looking  as  wise  as 
Solomon  and  Rhadamanthus  combined, 
perched  on  a  gatepost 

**  Of  course  1  will  be  perfectly  pleasant 
and  courteous  to  her,"  thought  Gibbs  ; 
'^  but  I'll  take  care  it  doesn't  go  beyond 
that ;  I  am  sure  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do."  And  having  so  determined  his 
course  he  became  cool  and  almost  com- 
fortable again. 

Samela  joined  her  father  at  dinner. 
Her  paleness  might  be  attributed  to  her 
indisposition  ;  but  was  it  due  also  to  her 
headache  that  she  seemed  disinclined  to 
talk  to  Gibbs,  disinclined  to  laugh  as  she 
used  to  laugh,  to  inquire  about  his  sport, 
and  \o  ask  what  funny  speeches  Archie 
might  have  de  that  day  ?  Had  she  too 
been  flmido         her  mind  f 

OUriNlhiji  ookisi;  forward  to  quite 


another  meeting  than  this.  He  had  antici- 
pated some  difficulty  in  gradually  with- 
drawing the  light  of  his  countenance  from 
Miss  Prendergast ;  he  had  thought  it 
quite  possible  that  his  courage  might  be 
rather  put  to  the  test  when  he  had  to  meet 
her  pleasant  smile  with  one  just  a  little 
less  pleasant,  and  show  her,  gently  but 
firmly,  that  he  only  looked  upon  her  as  a 
casual  acquaintance.  It  was  only  a  strong 
confidence  in  his  moral  capabilities  which 
enabled  him  to  prepare  for  the  contest  he 
expected.  But  now  it  was  she  who  was 
cool,  she  who  seemed  indifferent,  she  who 
appeared  resolved  to  treat  him  as  she 
might  treat  a  gentleman,  whom  she  had 
met  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  was  going 
to  say  "  good-bye"  to.  Never  a  whit  had 
Gibbs  calculated  on  all  this  ;  and  when 
he  tried  some  small  blandishments — for 
the  strong  determined  man  was  already 
beginning  to  find  the  ground  weak  below 
him,  and  his  moral  courage  slowly  oozing 
out— it  was  still  the  same,  they  had  no 
effect  at  all. 

Before  dinner  was  half  over  Gibbs 
abandoned  himself  to  gloomy  forebodings. 
He  forgot  all  about  bis  good  resolves — 
they  became  to  him  as  if  they  had  never 
been — thin  phantoms  which  had  never 
really  occupied  his  mind.  He  cast  about 
for  some  cause  for  this  change.  Had 
some  bird  of  the  air  brought  to  her  ears 
the  somewhat  free  conversation  which  had 
been  carried  on  about  herself  and  her 
parent  the  day  before  ?  Had  those  saga- 
cious-looking black-faced  sheep,  or  some 
roe  crouching  in  the  fern  close  at  hand, 
delivered  a  message  to  her  as  the  modem 
representative  of  their  old  mistress  Diana  9 
No  ;  he  thought  it  was  more  likely  that 
Martingale  was  the  cause.  He  was  a  fine- 
looking  man  ;  he  was  rich  ;  moreover,  his 
brother  was  a  peer,  and  Johnny  bore  the 
little  prefix  to  his  name  which  is  some- 
times supposed  to  earry  weight  with  some 
girls.  What  a  viper  1  thought  Gibbs  ; 
and  how  indecent  of  the  girl  to  show  her 
feelings  so  soon  ! 

The  dinner  crawled  along,  and  at  last 
Samela  rose,  and  with  a  little  bow  to  Gibbs 
left  the  room.  And  then  another  aston- 
ishing thing  happened  !  The  old  roan 
became — not  genial,  for  that  was  not  per- 
haps in  his  nature,  but — as  little  disagree- 
able as  he  could  manage  to  be.  He  pulled 
up  his  chair  to  the  fire,  asked  Gibbs  if  he 
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he  tamed  round  and  looked  hard  at  his 
companion. 

This  intelligence  was  a  terrible  blow  to 
Gibbs.  How  p^ladiy  now  would  he  have 
gone  through  the  meeting  he  had  dreaded 
so  much  !  Gone,  without  a  word  for 
hira  !  He  might  have  explained  things 
somehow.  What  must  she  have  thought 
of  him  ?  What  had  she  told  her  fatlier  ? 
Of  coarse  the  illness  was  a  blind.  He 
thought  it  possible  that  there  might  be  a 
note  left  for  him,  from  the  Professor  ;  he 
did  not  expect  anything  from  Samela — 
but  there  was  nothing. 

The  place  looked  sadly  deserted  and 
lonely.  He  could  not  fish  that  evening  ; 
he  went  to  the  rock  where  Samela  had 
made  her  sketch  and  stared  long  at  the 
pool  ;  then  he  went  back  to  the  house  and 
took  out  her  handiwork  ;  he  felt  some 
queer  sort  of  satisfaction  in  touching  things 
that  she  had  touched.  So  short  a  time 
had  passed  since  her  joyous  presence  had 
lighted  up  that  room  ;  how  different  it 
seemed  then  I  He  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  his  books. 

The  next  day  he  fished,  and  came  to  a 
resolution,  which  was  to  go  south  at  once  ; 
his  month  was  nearly  up,  and  he  had  lost 
all  pleasure  in  the  river.  The  landlord 
understood  something  of  the  cause  which 
lost  him  his  guest,  and  indeed  far  and 
wide  the  gossips  were  at  work.  Accounts 
varied,  but  all  agreed  that  Gibbs  bad  be- 
haved extremely  badly  and  had  lost  his 
bride. 

He  had  left  some  money  in  the  big 
chest,  and  it  was  necessary  to  get  it  out. 
It  was  then  for  the  first  time  that  he  re- 
membered the  loss  of  his  keys.  He  tried 
to  pick  the  lock  but  failed,  and  Archie, 
who  was  called  in,  had  no  greater  success  ; 
so  they  had  to  force  the  lid.  Gibbs  put 
the  money  in  his  pocket,  and  then  stood 
gazing  at  the  little  collection  of  volumes 
which  had  given  him  so  much  pleasure  ; 
now  it  pained  him  to  look  at  them. 

Of  a  sudden  he  saw  something  which 
made  hira  start,  and  for  a  moment  disbe- 
lieve the  sight  of  his  eyes.  There,  on  the 
top  of  a  book,  lay  his  bunch  of  keys,  the 
keys  which  he  had  had  in  his  hand  the 
night  he  walked  down  to  the  station  ! 
He  picked  them  up  and  examined  them, 
as  if  they  could  tell  him  something  them- 
selves. They  were  quite  bright  and  fresh. 
By  what  legerdemain  or  diablerie  had 
those  keys  foand  a  resting-place  there  ? 


It  was  an  unfathomable  mystery — a  mys- 
tery which  it  seemed  to  him  could  never 
be  explained. 

Abstractedly  he  took  up  the  calf  bind- 
ing, remembering  as  he  did  so  whose  hands 
had  touched  it  last.  It  seemed  strangely 
light ;  he  quickly  opened  it,  and  then  as 
quickly  let  it  fall — the  quarto  was  gone  ! 

Some  five  years  after  the  events  we  have 
been  at  so  much  pains  to  relate,  John 
Gibbs  was  sitting  alone  in  the  reading- 
room  of  a  northern  county  club  ;  he  was 
just  putting  down  the  Times,  when  the 
heading  of  a  paragraph  in  a  comer  caught 
his  eye.     It  was  as  follows  : 

High  Pbices  fob  Books  in  Amsbica. — On 
Friday  last  the  library  of  the  late  John  Palmer 
of  New  York  was  disposed  of  by  public  auc- 
tion. This  collection  was  especially  rich  in 
early  works  relating  to  America,  in  histories 
of  the  English  Counties,  and  in  early  dramatic 
worka  Mr.  Palmer  was  well  known  for  his 
enterprise  and  energy.  In  company  with  his 
daughter,  and  travelling  often  under  assumed 
names,  he  searched  all  over  Europe  for  rare 
books  ;  no  journey  was  too  long  for  him,  or 
price  too  high,  if  anything  he  wished  to  add 
to  his  collection  had  to  be  secured.  .  .  . 
Under  a  somewhat  acrid  exterior  lay  a  kind 
and  sympathetic  core.  By  his  death  many  of 
the  great  booksellers  of  London  and  Paris 
lose  a  munificent  customer.  .  .  .  There  were 
fine  copies  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
folios— curiously  enough  the  first  was  want- 
ing. But  the  great  glory  of  the  collection  were 
the  quartos,  which  have  been  allowed  to  be, 
by  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  by  far  the 
finest  in  America — perhaps,  barring  those  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  at  Chatsworth  and 
Althorp— the  finest  in  the  world.  [Then  fol- 
lowed a  long  list  of  prices.]  The  greatest  ex- 
citement was  reached  when  a  copy  of  Love*  8 
Labor* 8  Lost  was  produced  by  the  auctioneer. 
No  one  seems  to  have  known  of  the  existence 
of  this  copy,  which  was  strange,  as  it  is  with- 
out  the  slightest  question  the  most  perfect 
copy  in  the  world.  Not  only  was  it  in  beauti- 
ful condition  and  perfectly  uncut,  but  the  last 
ten  leaves  were  unopened— &  state  which  is,  we 
believe,  quite  unique.  It  measures  [so  many 
inches].  It  was  enclosed  in  a  magnificent 
crimson  morocco  case,  without  lettering  on 
it,  made  for  another  work  by  the  English  Bed- 
ford. This  most  precious  volume  was  sold 
for  $3900,  and  was  bought  by  Mr.  Cornelius 
Van  der  Hagen,  of  Chicago. 

After  reading  this  paragraph  Gibbs  sat 
for  a  long  time  in  his  chair  quite  motion- 
less. The  day  had  faded  away  outside, 
and  the  only  light  in  the  room  was  the 
warm  glow  of  the  fire.     He  sat  for  many 
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iieariii£.  lieethnven,  after  becoming:  per- 
fectly nenf.  retained  soxnt-  ttnai^  pbvBical 
■nsccptioiiity  irhicL  apprised  liini  of  the 
fac'i  i-tia:  mueic  Dra>  being  perform ed,  and 
wi  iiari  uearc  of  ai:  old  {rentlemar.  whofie 
deatoess  was  as  at>fioiate  as  thai  of  the  ^rea: 
compose:,  bn:  ^hc  wa»  aiiie — i:  th*  word 
TDH}  ifi-ailoweo — tC'  '"  hear"  perfectly  the 
muBi'-  o:  h  pianoforte  a^inst  the  wooden 
framework  of  whicL  ht  premed  tht  palm 
c:  hl^  hand.  If.  thet.  mn<iic  be  apnn- 
hen  dec  hv  a  sahtie  sense  of  tonch — that 
tenet  bv  mean^  of  whicii  we  know  the 
forms-  ana  tK>nndaries  of  thinfri* — there  is 
nothing  inherently  irrational  in  the  thooght 
tha:  mnsica)  combinations  mav  have  formft 
and  iionndariesof  their  own  which,  though 
now  inapprehensible  by  n&,  would  at  onc« 
be  made  apprehennible  by  perhaps  a  very 
siigh;  extension  of  the  gamut  of  normal 
sensation.  The  sea- waves  leave  upon  the 
beacL  a  sharply  outlined  tide-mark  :  must 
not  the  waves  of  harm  on  v  and  melodv  leave 
ms^  clear  and  sharj)  an  outline  on  the  shore 
of  ether  over  whicli  they  roll  :  To  speak 
of  the  *•  t'hapt"  of  a  symphony  or  an  ora- 
torio sounds  fantastic  :  but  mav  not  such 
■pcecL  be  merely  a  crude  and  ne-cessarily 


inadequmte  nttennoc  of  a  dimk  diacemed 
truth  : 

And  if  thi^beso.  mav  hnotakobe  tfast 
the  Bt^ain^  which  present  tkeniKlves  to  our 
heiiring  as  Mound  may  tc>  more  finehr  en- 
dowed naturef^natures  embodying  our 
vague  concept i 01  i  of  angelic  existence — 
pretien:  itself  as  vimonri  of  anhata mill  reali- 
ties :  Tf  tile  notes  produced  by  lira. 
AVatts  Hughes  Bufiice  tu group  her  floating 
pigments  intosiuLpesof  **  weird  csavems  UL 

the  bottom  of  the  sea.  full  of  beantifuUT 

• 

colored  fancy  sea-anemones  and  muaaeK 
fthelU.  headless  snakes,  and  fair^-eaps.  and 
mossT  entanglements  of  bud  and  leaf-like 
form,*'  the  imagination  does  not  find  it 
impossible  to  accept  the  belief  that  the 
congregated  harmonies  of  Handel  and 
Beethoven  and  Wagner  live  as  forms  of 
splendor — as  loftv  mountain  sommita,  aa 
towered  and  templed  cities,  as  grrcat  ex- 
panses of  luxuriant,  forest — in  the  vision  of 
clearer  eves  than  ours  :  and  that  when  the 
last  chord  of  A  hi  Vogler's  improvisation 
seemed  to  die  upon  the  air.  he  had  really 
put  the  to  J)  stone  upon  a  palace  as  beanti> 
fui  and  endurinir  as  that  reared  bv  the 
magic  of  Solomon. — SpeeUitar, 
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I. 


Ill  CHART'  PsLBE  was  the  chemist.  The 
BUburL'  was  near  the  '*  Angel  :'*  at  the 
tOT-  of  the  City  Koad  :  on  the  confines  of 
isiinrtoii.  There  he  led  his  prosaic  life — 
getting  old.  and  a  bachelor.  Kui  into  the 
prossic  yeaTf — ^years  before  Islington — 
there  iiad  bunt  once  the  moment  of  Ro- 
mance. Then  his  sboj*  was  near  Oxford 
Btreei.  Into  the  sitting-room  over  it  there 
had  come,  one  evenimr.  for  an  hour,  the 
lady  of  his  dream.  Unexpectedly  :  sud- 
den tv.  She  had  drawn  her  chair,  by  his 
own,  to  the  fire.  They  had  sat  together 
BO  :  and  he  had  been  happy.  She  had  gi«*- 
en  him  his  tea  :  had  opened  bis  piano  : 
had  played,  a  while,  Xaver  Scharwenka's 
wild  music  :  had  kissed  him  onee  :  and 
had  gene  away. 

Perhaps  his  years  before  and  after  had 
seemed  ai  times  two  deserts,  divided  by 
thattiving  stream  which  was  her  momen- 


tary presence.  Or  perhqis  there  was  an 
outstretched  darkness  on  one  aide  of  the 
heavens  :  then  a  star  :  then  again  out- 
stretched darkness — the  Kfe  of  the  shop 
and  thesubnrli. 

Richard  Pekie  was  one  of  those  pcKir 
men  who  are  bom  cultivated  :  one  of  the 
cultivated  who  are  bom  poor.  Yon  had 
onlv  to  look  at  him  now,  across  the  conn- 
ter  and  the  ranged  tooth-powder  pot»--4o 
see  the  clear  cut  head,  against  its  hack- 
CTound  of  dr\'  drug  jars  ana  Latin-kd^elled 
drawer?  —  • '  Ainmens*'  —  *'  Flor  :  Sul  ;" 
*•  Pot  :  Bitar  :'*  *•  Cap  :  Papav^'— to 
know  that  he  was  individual.  A  sympa- 
thetic spectator  might  call  him  original  ; 
an  un<»ympathetic,  eccentric.  What  fires 
burnt  in  the  brownneas  of  his  quick,  keen, 
restless  eves  ?  What  bad  left  his  face — 
not  yet  really  old — topped  with  a  vaas  of 
silverr-white  hair  t  jmre  wwo  the  daii*- 
catc  features,  decisiTe  and  n(i»sd ;  tte 
nose  aquiline,  the  kindiv  uioalli  villi 
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vouB  movement  at  its  corners.  And,  again, 
the  hands, — thin  and  white  and  long  ;  with 
fingers  and  thambs  turning  back  prodig- 
iously :  flexible,  subtle,  sensitiire.  And 
the  spare  figure,  still  quite  straight,  dressed 
in  the  black  frock-coat  of  his  business 
hours.  Original  or  eccentric  :  a  man 
whom  men  and  women  looked  at :  either 
liked  or  feared. 

At  home  for  years  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  Angel,  he  had  all  his  life  been  a 
Londoner.  Energy  and  diligence  he  had 
had  from  his  boyhood,  but  country  color 
had  never  come  into  his  cheeks  ;  no  robust- 
ness of  the  sea's  giving,  into  his  frame. 
All  his  pursuits  were  of  the  town — and 
nearly  all  his  recol lections.  His  mother 
was  a  widowed  little  news-agent — a  with- 
ered woman,  once  pretty  and  vivacious — 
who  kept,  when  he  was  a  child  and  a  lad, 
her  news-shop  in  a  by-way,  two  doors  from 
North  Audley  Street  His  father  ?  He 
never  knew  him. 

When  be  was  twelve  years  old  his 
mother  died,  and  a  customer  of  theirs,  a 
druggist  of  the  quarter,  took  him  as 
* '  useful  boy. '  *  Had  he  ever  changed  and 
risen  so  far  afterward  as  to  be  a  famous 
physician,  it  would  have  been  told  of  him, 
in  pride,  or  as  astonishing,  that  he  had 
been  an  errand  boy  only.  As  it  was,  he 
had  in  fact  been  that,  but  something  be- 
sides. He  was  so  intelligent  that  gradually 
ha  had  got  into  all  the  work  of  the  shop. 
He  was  civil,  and  oomely  too.  From  sell- 
ing things  behind  the  counter,'  he  was 
put  into  the  dispensary.  He  educated 
himself  ;  he  passed  his  examinations  ;  he 
became  an  assistant  who  was  entirely 
necessary  ;  then  he  became  a  partner.  At 
thirty-five  he  was  a  prosperous  man  and 
alone  ;  the  shop's  earlier  master  having  re- 
tired. For  Richard  Pelse,  before  that 
happened,  there  had  been  twenty  years  of 
progress,  and  of  self-denial  ;  no  doubt  of 
satisfactory,  but  of  unremitting  work. 
Then  he  allowed  himself  a  holiday,  and 
with  a  valise  by  his  side  and  a  '^  Bae- 
deker" in  his  pocket,  started  for  Switzer- 
land and  Savoy. 

II. 

Mr.  Pelse  had  made  more  than  half  his 
tour  and  had  got  over  his  surprises,  the 
sense  of  all  that  was  strange,  when  he 
found  himself,  one  Sunday,  arrived  at 
Aix-lea-Bains  for  two  days'  rest,  and  for 
the  dbarm  of  Hi  beauty.     He  stayed  at  the 


Hotel  y^nat.  Though  a  tradesman,  he  had 
tact  as  well  as  education  ;  various  interests 
and  real  kindliness.  He  could  mix  quite 
easily  with  **  his  betters" — found  his 
'^  betters"  much  more  his  equals  than  his 
neighbors  had  been.  At  the  Y^nat,  an 
argument  with  an  English  chaplain  brought 
him  into  contact  with  a  family  of  three — 
Colonel  Image,  a  military  politician,  very 
well  connected,  and  busy  in  the  House  ; 
and  his  wife,  who  was  above  all  things 
fashionable  ;  and  his  daughter,  who  was 
blonde  and  nineteen. 

Richard  Pelse  must  certainly  then,  with 
all  his  earlier  deficiencies  and  disadvan- 
tages, have  been  picturesque,  and  almost 
elegant,  as  well  as  interesting.  The  im- 
pulsive Miss  Inaage  found  him  so.  In  the 
garden,  from  his  ground-floor  bedroom, 
there  had  been  a  vision  of  a  tall  white  fig- 
ure, of  floating  muslin,  of  pale  colored 
hair.  Nearer,  there  were  seen  dancing 
eyes,  large  and  gray,  and  a  mouth  that 
was  Cupid's  bow.  At  table  d*k6te  there 
was  heard  the  voice  that  he  liked  best,  and 
liked  at  once.  A  voice  ?  Hardly.  An 
instrument  of  music.  You  listened  to  it 
as  to  a  well -used  violin. 

In  the  drawing-room  he  got  into  talk 
with  her.  Was  she  not,  unexpectedly, 
the  ideal  realized  ? — the  lady  of  the  dream 
of  all  his  youth. 

But  that  night  he  reflected  on  the  dis- 
tance between  them.  He  was  no  ambi- 
tious snob,  scheming  for  marriage  in  a 
sphere  not  his.  The  distance — the  dis- 
tance 1  No,  there  could  never  be  mar- 
riage, or,  his  career  must  change  first. 
Should  he  leave  to-morrow,  and  forget  the 
encounter  ?  Should  he  enjoy  her  for  two 
days,  and  forget  her  then  instead,  or  hug 
the  memory  ?    At  all  events,  he  did  not 

go. 

And  on  both  sides,  in  the  short  two 
days — prolonged  to  three  and  four — there 
was  interest  and  fascination.  Perhaps  he 
should  have  told  her  father  who  he  was. 
Instead  of  it,  he  told  her.  There  was  a 
recoil  then — and  it  might  have  saved  them. 
Her  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the 
convenances— uineteen,]b\it  bred  in  society 
— was  suddenly  uppermost.  Nothing 
more  could  be  said  to  him,  and  she  would 
mention  to  her  mother  as  a  piece  of  gossip 
to  be  heard  and  forgotten — ^as  the  funny 
adventure  of  travelling  and  of  chance  ac- 
quaintance— that  the  man  was  a  shop- 
keeper, a  chemist ;    might  have  sold  her 
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%pon^€Mf  nail  bmshet,  eaa  de  Cologne. 
Then  tb«  itimplicity,  the  natoralness, 
varmtb,  impnUiFeDeMi — which  were  in  her 
too — came  uppermost  in  their  tarn.  She 
would  tell  none  of  that.  She  would  keep 
bini  to  berteify  for  the  time  at  least — him 
and  hi»  secret.  There  was  mutual  attrac- 
tion, strong  and  unquestionable.  Elective 
affinities.  And  such  things  had  their 
rights. 

Wilful  and  independent — it  seemed  so 
then — she  laid  herself  out  to  be  with  him. 
Mrs.  Image  was  indolent,  physically.  lb 
the  morning  the  military  politician  was 
wont  to  wait  in  the  ante-cliamber  of  a  man 
of  science  who  was  great  on  the  healing 
waters  ;  later  in  the  day  he  was  borne 
from  the  Bath  House,  closely  mutiled,  in 
a  curtained  chair,  and  put  to  bed  till 
dinner-time  at  the  hotel.  He  was  not 
seriously  ill,  however,  and  the  treatment, 
which  had  begun  a  fortnight  before  Rich- 
ard Pelse's  arrival,  would  now  soon  be 
over.  Anyhow  their  opportunities  were 
numbered.  There  was  an  end  to  meetings 
—K^hance  meetings, after  all,  though  wished 
for  on  both  sides — at  noon,  under  the 
shade  of  the  grouped  trees  in  a  sun-smit- 
ten park  encircled  by  the  mountains  ;  at 
night,  amid  the  soft  illuminations  of  the 
Villa  des  Fleurs,  whither  Miss  Image  was 
chaperoned  ;  again  at  breakfast  time,  when 
almost  from  the  open  windows  of  the  hotel 
could  be  discerned,  here  and  there,  be- 
tween luxuriant  foliage,  gold  and  green — 
beyond  the  richness  of  walnut  and  chestnut 
branch,  beyond  the  vines,  beyond  the  pop- 
lar marshes  and  the  sunny  fields — a  level 
flash  of  turquoise,  which  was  the  Lac  de 
Bourget. 

**  We  go  to-night,"  said  Beatrice, 
meeting  Mr.  Pelse  by  the  Roman  Arch, 
when  she  had  deposited  her  father  for  his 
last  consultation. 

'*  Should  I  speak  to  Colonel  Image?" 
he  urged,  almost  hopelessly. 

**  I  was  mad  for  you  to  do  it ;  but  you 
never  must.  Nothing  could  possibly  come 
of  it  but  harm.  You  must  be  loyal  and 
obey  me.  There  is  not  the  very  ghost  of 
a  chance  for  us.  .  .  .  Oh  1  you  won't 
think  of  me  very  long.  You  have  your 
own  life,  you  know  ;  and  I  must  have 
mine.  Silly,  silly  lovers  I  I  might  wait ; 
but  then  it  could  never,  never  be.  Dick  I 
— forget  me  1" 

**  And  in  England  we  live  almost  in  the 
next  street,"  he  said  to  her.     '^  There  is 


nothing  but  class  that  divides  na.  I  have 
done  something  already,  if  you  recollect 
how  I  began.     I  could  do  more,  and  go  a 

food  deal  further.  You  are  the  first  lady 
ever  talked  to^  intimately.  Yoa  would 
change  me — yon  would  bring  me  up  to 
you." 

'  *  There  is  nothing  in  me  to  bring  you 
up  to,  Dick.  Think  how  young  I  am  1  I 
am  a  little  fool,  who  happened  to  take  a 
fancy  to  you.  Pretty,  am  I  ?  But  a  little 
fool,  after  all.  You  treated  me  so  gravely 
and  so  well.  I  had  been  flattered  often 
enough.  And  I  was  mad  to  be  respected. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  chivalry  left.  .  .  . 
Your  respect  was  flattery,  too.  .  .  .  Here 
is  my  photograph,  because  I  trust  you. 
But  forget  me,  forget  me  1  My  laat  word. 
Take  nay  hand.     And  good-by  !" 

He  took  her  hands — both  of  them — and 
so  saw  the  last  of  her.  And,  by  another 
train,  he  too  went  back  to  London^  to  the 
chemist's  shop. 

It  was  curious,  at  first,  to  think,  as  he 
was  making  up  prescriptions,  or  giving 
them  to  his  assistants,  that  she  was  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  that  pestle  and  mortar  : 
almost  within  sight  of  the  green  and  red 
and  straw-colored  jars  that  stood  in  his 
shop  window  and  were  the  sign  of  his 
calling.  His  shop  was  in  Orchard  Street ; 
their  house  in  Manchester  Square.  Once, 
did  she  pass  the  shop  ?  Once,  when  he 
was  on  the  Oxford  Street  pavement,  was 
that  she,  borne  along  in  a  Victoria  ? 

But  gradually  he  was  training  himself  to 
forget  all  that.  He  was  loyal,  obedient — 
was  accepting  the  inevitable.  Was  it  not 
a  chance  fancy  ?  Was  it  not  in  sheer  im- 
pulsiveness— in  recognition  of  he  wondered 
what  in  him,  besides  the  deepest  admiration 
— that  she  had  flung  him  her  confidence  ; 
honored  him  by  liking  ?  Could  that  last 
with  her  ?  Could  it  anyhow  have  lasted  ? 
Probably  he  would  never  see  her  again. 
Might  he  not  one  day  console  himself  ? — 
he  once  half  whispered.  No — it  could 
never  be  that.  He  was  so  dainty  about 
women  ;  he  was  so  particular — he  either 
wanted  nothing,  or  exacted  so  much — the 
experience  of  a  rapid  fascination  would 
never  be  repeated.  He  was  an  idealist — 
of  those  who  want,  in  women,  a  picture 
and  a  vision  :  not  a  housekeeper. 

in. 

The  autumn  dragged  along.  Pelse  had 
acquired  from  America  the  rights  to  an 
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exclusive  sale  of  a  particular  preparation  of 
the  HypophosphiteSy  and  the  Society 
doctors — ^the  men  who  had  charge  of 
Royalty  and  of  over-tasked  celebrities,  of 
smart  people,  and  of  the  very  rich — had 
taken  to  recommend  it.  The  extra  work 
which  that  involved  made  him  very  busy, 
and  his  own  more  accustomed  work,  in  all 
its  thousand  details,  was  done  at  his  shop 
with  such  a  singular  nicety — of  which  he 
of  course  was  the  inspirer — that  the  shop 
was  more  and  more  frequented. 

Winter  succeeded  to  autumn.  A  thick 
fog  had  lain  for  days  over  Orchard  Street. 
Then  there  came  a  little  snow.  But  in  the 
parlor  over  the  shop — with  the  three  win- 
dows closely  curtained — one  could  have 
forgetfulness  of  weather.  There  was  the 
neat  fireplace  ;  the  little  low  tea-table  ;  a 
bookcase  in  which  Pelse — before  that  crit- 
ical event  at  Aix-les-Bains — had  been  put- 
ting, gradually,  first  editions  of  the  Eng- 
lish Poets  ;  a  cabinet  of  china,  in  which — 
but  always  before  Aix-les-Bains — he  had 
taken  to  accumulate  some  pretty  English 
things  of  whitest  paste  or  finest  painting  : 
a  Worcester  cup,  with  its  exotic  birds,  its 
lasting  gold,  its  scale- blue  ground,  like 
lapis  lazuli  or  sapphire  ;  a  ChelE(ea  figure  ; 
something  from  Swansea  ;  white  plates  of 
Nan^rWy  bestrewn  with  Billingsley 's  pink 
gray  roses,  of  which  he  knew  the  beauty, 
the  free  artistic  touch.  How  the  things 
had  lost  interest  for  him  1  ''  From  the 
moment,"  says  some  French  art  critic, 
^'  that  a  woman  occupies  me,  my  collec- 
tion does  not  exist. '  *  And  many  a  woman 
may  lay  claim  to  occupy  a  French  art  critic  ; 
only  one  had  occupied  Richard  Pelse. 

It  was  on  an  evening  in  December,  when 
Pelse  was  in  the  sitting-room,  tired  with 
the  day's  labors,  and  not  particularly  happy 
with  the  evening  newspapers — for,  apart 
from  any  causes  of  private  discontent,  the 
Pall  Mall  had  told  him  that  our  upper 
classes  were  unworthv  of  confidence,  and 
from  the  St,  James's  he  had  gathered  that 
even  the  lower  could  scarcely  boast  com- 
plete enlightenment — it  was  on  an  evening 
in  December,  when  the  chemist  was  so 
circumstanced,  that  his  neat  servant,  open- 
ing the  door  of  the  parlor,  held  it  back 
for  the  entrance  of  a  veiled  tall  lady. 
"Miss  Image,"  said  the  servant,  for  the 
name  had  been  frankly  given  her. 

The  servant  vanished.  Richard  Pelse 
rose  from  his  seat,  with  his  heart  beating. 
The  tall  lady  was  standing  there  with  lifted 


arms,  detaching  veil  and  the  broad  velvet 
hat ;  a  minute  afterward,  laying  aside  her 
furs  and  her  warm  wraps,  the  glowing  face 
of  a  swift  walker  in  the  winter  weather 
was  made  visible  ;  the  blonde  head,  the 
slim  and  straight  and  rounded  figure  had 
got  up  to  the  fireplace.  She  put  her  hand 
out  toward  Richard  Pelse.  He  took  it, 
exclaimed  to  her,  by  her  name  :  nothirg 
more — **  Beatrice  !" — wheeled  a  chair  to 
the  fire.     And  down  she  sat. 

**  Yes.  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I 
have  passed  the  place  so  often.  I  w^s 
mad  to  see  you.  They  are  gone  into  the 
country  on  a  visit.  I  could  manage  it  to- 
night. "  She  looked  quite  good  and  sweet 
and  serious — passionate  it  might  be,  as  well 
as  young,  but,  at  all  events,  no  intriguing 
Miss.  Strange — the  intuitive  trust  she  had 
in  him,  to  come  there  so  I  **  Perhaps  you 
can  give  me  some  tea  ?" 

He  flew  downstairs  to  order  it — a  bell's 
summons  would  have  been  inadequate  to 
the  occasion,  and  would  have  given  no  vent 
to  his  delight.  Ten  minutes  after,  it  was 
in  front  of  the  fire.  The  lamp  was  jui-t 
behind  her.  Might  he  be  calm  now  ; 
might  he  be  excited  ?  Might  he  be  par- 
alyzed with  astonishment  ?  She  was  so 
quiet  and  so  bright,  he  was  made  quiet  too. 
She  sat  there  as  in  an  old  and  daily  place 
— the  blonde  head,  the  eyes,  the  figure's 
lines.  He  was  so  happy.  Suddenly  his 
house  was  made  a  home. 

**  How  have  vou  been  ?  How  are 
you  ?"  But  before  he  answered,  he  had 
given  her  a  stool,  respectfully  :  had  put  a 
cushion  at  her  head.  "How  good  of 
you  !' '  she  said,  with  her  gray  eyes  very 
beautiful  :  thanking  him  for  his  mental  at- 
titude :  not  for  his  cushion  and  his  stocl. 

**  Well,  you  know,  I  have  been  trying 
to  forget  you.  Have  you  changed  your 
mind  ?"  She  gazed  into  the  fire.  "  Has 
the  time  come  for  me  to  speak  ?"  he 
continued.  His  chair  was  close  beside 
hers.     "  Why  did  you  come  here  ?" 

*  *  I  suppose  I  felt  you  cared  about  me. 
And  I  was  sick  of  not  coming.  I  suppose 
I  felt  vou  were  a  friend.  No,  I  don't 
think  I  have  changed  my  mind  at  all. 
But  I  am  one  of  the  girls  who  can  do  mad 
things.  And  girls  who  can  do  mad  things, 
once  or  twice  in  their  lives  at  all  events, 
are  commoner — much  commoner — than 
proper  people  think.  So  here  I  am  ! 
'Tisn't  wonderful.  Father  and  mother  aie 
at  Lord  Sevenoak's." 
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His  brow  clouded.  Again,  and,  as  it 
seeroed,  with  emphasis,  the  difficulty  of 
class.  Difficult  i  Impossible,  was  it  not  ? 
Yet  this  was  what  he  said  : — 

'*  You  will  come  again  ?  And  one  day 
I  will  speak.  Beatrice,  Beatrice, — I  am 
yours  f  Have  it  as  you  will — it  shall  all  be 
as  you  will — but  you  know  that  you  can 
never  go  away  for  good.*' 

**  If  you  are  nice  to  me,  very  likely  I 
shall  come  ever  so  many  times.  I  can*t 
stay  very  long  to-night  There — my  cup. 
Ah  !  'you  have  got  a  piano  ?  Whose  is 
it?" — opening  it — "A  Bechstein.  Sit 
still  there.     I  will  play." 

She  tried  the  instrument  a  moment, 
first.  Certain  chords.  Then,  with  turned 
head,  she  waited  silently  :  was  making  her 
choice.  For,  whatever  it  was,  it  would 
have  to  be  from  memory.  There  was  not 
a  single  music  book. 

In  a  minute,  she  had  chosen.  It  was  a 
plunge  into  a  weird  wild  dance.  .  .  . 
**  You  know  whose  that  is  ?" 

"No." 

**  Polish.  Xaver  Scharwenka's.  Now 
the  same  again,  and  then  another."  And 
they  were  played,  and  then  she  rose  from 
the  piano.  **  My  cloak,  please.  Thank 
you." 

He  went  to  the  window  curtain  :  listened 
for  the  rumble  of  the  street,  for  all  the  city 
was  about  them — they  .two.  But  the 
noises  of  the  town  had  ceased. 

'^  Snowing  fast  1"  be  said,  coming  back 
from  the  red  curtains.     **  Can  you  go  ?" 

**  It  is  only  two  minutes'  walk,"  she 
answered.  "  And  I  don't  quite  think  I 
see  them  cheeking  me.  Besides,  I  will 
find  some  excuse  or  other  for  wet  things. 
0  1  You  think  me  mean.  You  don't  ap- 
prove of  prevarications.  But  prevarica- 
tions give  me  to  you."  Her  smile  would 
have  melted  mountains.  *  *  Thank  you" 
— near  the  door.  **  I  suppose  I  shall 
come  back  many  times.  Dick  !  I  feel 
like  it."  He  looked  enraptured.  She 
put  her  hand  out,  and  he  took  it.  Always 
respectful,  reverential,  he  had  had  an 
angel's  visit.  From  the  Heavens,  down 
into  Orchard  Street,  what  divine,  un- 
dreamt of,  guest  1  **  O  !  but  you  wor- 
ship me  too  much,^^  she  said.  She 
brushed  his  cheek  with  her  lips,  and  her 
hand  stayed  in  his. 

"You  must  comeback  many  times," 
he  almost  gasped.  For  all  his  manhood 
yearned  for  her.     And  she  was  gone — and 


gone  as  much  as  the  last  note  of  Schar« 
wenka's  wild  music. 

For  she  never  came  back.  The  voice, 
the  figure's  lines,  the  blonde  head,  and  the 
eyes,  and  the  mouth  that  was  Cupid's  bow 
— no'more  in  Richard  Pelse's  sitting-room. 
A  fiirt,  was  she  ?  Heartless  ? — changeable  ? 
— a  child  ?  Who  shall  say  ?  For  weeks, 
he  waited.  Then,  a  short  letter.  "  O/ 
Dick :  J t  is  of  no  uw,  you  kno%B,  You'll 
have  to  forgive  me,  because  I  was  wrong 
and  rash.  Only,  Dick^  understand  that  it 
is  all  over,  I  could  never  do  that  again. 
If  I  say  I  owe  Father  and  Mother  some- 
thing, you  know  Fm  not  a  fraud — you 
know  I  mean  it.  After  all,  we  should 
never  have  done  together,  Yety  I  love  you. 
Think  of  m>e  kindly,     Qood-by  !  ' ' 

And  she  kept  her  word,  and  it  was  over. 
No  lamplight  welcomed  her ;  nor  fire 
gleamed  for  her  ;  nor  chairs  were  placed 
again  on  the  cosey  hearth,  for  two.  And, 
in  the  closed  piano,  there  slept,  forever, 
Scharwenka's  wild  music. 


IV. 


But  Pelse  had  to  move  from  Orchard 
Street.  Change  of  scene ;  change  of 
people.  And  good- by — with  all  his  heart 
— to  the  fashionable  custom — to  the  in- 
roads of  the  elegant  who  reminded  hinoi  of 
Her,  though  with  a  difference.  He  mast 
seek  a  new  life,  in  some  work-a-day  quar- 
ter. To  be  with  the  busy  and  the  com- 
mon— not  with  any  chosen  or  privileged 
humanity,  but  just  humanity :  nothing 
else.  To  be  with  people  who  really  suf- 
fered ;  not  with  people  who  wanted  hair- 
dyes.  So  it  was  that  when  a  long- estab- 
lished druggist  of  Islington  passed  away 
old  and  decrepit,  with  a  business  neglected 
and  lessened, -Richard  Pelse  come  near  the 
**  Angel" — to  the  dingy  shop  yon  mounted 
into  by  two  steep  steps  from  the  pavement 
— to  the  dingy  shop  with  the  small-paned, 
old-fashioned  windows ;  with  the  little 
mahogany  desk  at  which  who  stood  at  U 
commanded  the  prospect  of  the  City  Road. 
He  sold  the  Orchard  Street  business  ;  and, 
taking  with  him  only  the  youngest  and 
least  qualified  of  his  young  men — and  the 
china  and  the  First  Editions,  to  coax  his 
thoughts  to  return  again  to  these  first  loves 
— he  established  himself  afresh,  and  did 
his  own  work.  Gradually  he  was  recog- 
nized as  rather  an  exceptional  person  in 
the  quarter.     And  his  energy  was  great 
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enough  to  allow  him,  little  by  little,  year 
by  year,  to  baild  np  a  trade. 

Things  were  slack  in  the  forenoons,  and 
a  face  sometimes  depressed,  sometimes 
preoccupied,  looked  oat  into  the  street ; 
and  Pelse  woald  stand  at  his  desk  with 
bright  eyes  and  clenched  month,  rapping 
a  tune  nenrously,  with  the  long  lean  finp;ers. 
After  Islington's  early  dinner,  important 
people  were  abroad — the  people  who  lived 
in  the  squares  on  the  west  side  of  Upper 
Street — and  the  wife  of  a  City  house 
agent,  pompous  and  portly,  patronized 
(with  the  breadth  of  the  counter,  and  all 
that  that  conveyed,  between  them)  a  man 
whom  Beatrice  Image  had  once  kissed. 
Acquaintance  with  these  folk  was  strictly 
limited.  The  shopkeeper,  refined  and  su- 
persensitive, was  not  good  enough  com- 
pany for  the  genteel. 

But  when  evening  came,  he  was  wont  to 
be  too  busy  to  think  for  an  instant  of  his 
social  place.  The  prescriptions  brought  to 
him  were  few,  but  the  shop — and  on  Sat- 
urday night  especially — was  crowded  by 
the  smaller  bourffeoisie,  with  their  little 
wants  ;  the  maid  of  all  work  from  the  Liv- 
erpool Road  arrived  hurriedly  in  her  cap, 
and  was  comforted  ;  Mr.  Pelse  was  the 
recipient  of  sorry  confidences  from  the  Ger- 
man clerks  of  JBamsbury.  He  was  help- 
ful and  generous — kind  to  the  individual 
and  a  cvnic  to  the  race.  Late  in  the  even- 
ing  the  gas  flared  in  the  little  shop.  Its 
shutters  were  just  closed  when  the  cheap 
playhouse,  almost  within  sight,  vomited 
forth  its  crowd,  and  loafers  were  many 
about  the  bars  of  the  ''  AngeP'  and  at 
the  great  street  comer,  and  omnibus  and 
tramcar  followed  each  other  still  upon  the 
long  main  roads.  The  night  of  the 
second-rate  suburb. 

And  that  went  on  for  years  ;  and  he  was 
a  bachelor  with  no  relations  ;  getting  vis- 
ibly older  and  thinner  ;  and  a  shock  of 
white  hair  crowned  now  the  pale  forehead, 
over  the  dark  brilliance  of  the  keen,  quick 
eyes.  Long  ago  he  had  read  in  the  news- 
paper of  the  marriage  of  Miss  Image — a 
day  when  he  had  been  wondering  where, 
of  all  places  in  the  wide  world,  the  one 
face  might  be  ? 

"  Where  is  she  now  ?    What  lands  or  skies 
Paint  piotnres  in  her  friendly  eyes  ?" 

Then  he  had  read  of  her  marriage. 
Hers,  at  least,  was  a  wound  that  had 
healed.     His  ? — but  what  sign  was  there 


of  wound  at  all  9  For  in  inteivals  of  busi- 
ness he  had  come  again  to  huff  his  First 
Editions.  They  knew  him  at  book  sales, 
at  Sotheby's.  He  dusted  his  own  Wor- 
cester carefully.  Was  it  not  of  the  best 
period  ? — with  the  "  square  mark."  As 
a  contrast  to  his  quarter's  commonnesp, 
he  had  begun  to  cultivate  the  exquisite 
with  the  simple  in  his  daily  ways.  Hi's 
food  was  sometimes  frugal,  but  it  was 
cooked  to  perfection.  When  he  allowed 
himself  a  luxury,  for  himself  and  one  rare 
crony — an  unknown  artist  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, discovered  tardily  ;  a  professor 
of  languages  who  understood  literature  ; 
or  a  brother  druggist  whom  business  deal- 
ings caused  him  to  know — it  was  ilothing 
short  of  the  best  that  he  allowed  himself  : 
he  admitted  not  the  second  rate  :  he  was 
an  idealist  still.  The  fruit  with  which 
just  once  or  twice  in  summer  or  in 
autumn  he  regaled  a  pretty  child,  was  not 
an  apple  or  an  orange,  but  grey -bloomed 
grapes,  or  a  peach,  quite  flawless.  The 
glass  of  wine  which  he  brought  out  from 
the  parlor  cupboard  to  the  weak  old 
woman,  accommodated  with  a  chair,  was 
a  soft  Madeira,  or  a  sherry  nearly  as  old  as 
she  was.  It  had  known  long  voyages.  It 
was  East  India,  or  it  was  Bristol  Milk. 
Yes ;  he  was  fairly  prosperous ;  and 
showed  no  sign  of  wound. 

Even  *'the  collector*'  within  him  re- 
asserted itself  in  novel  enterprise.  To 
the  Worcester,  the  Swansea,  the 
Nantgarw,  the  Chelsea,  the  First  Edi- 
tions, there  came  to  be  added  bits  that 
were  faultless,  of  Battersea  Enamel — casket 
and  candlesticks,  saltcellars,  needle-case, 
and  rose  pink  patch-box  :  best  of  all  the 
dainty  etuiy  with  the  rare  puce  ground. 
Yes  :  he  was  prosperous. 

Still,  the  nerves  had  been  strained  for 
many  a  year  ;  and  suddenly  were  shattered. 
Speechless,  and  one  side  stiffened — 
stricken  now  with  paralysis — Mr.  Pelse  lay 
in  the  bedroom  over  the  shop  ;  understand- 
ing much,  but  making  small  sign  to  ser- 
vant or  assistant  or  medical  man.  His  last 
view — before  a  second  and  a  final  seizure — 
was  of  the  steady  February  rain  ;  the  weary 
London  afternoon  ;  the  unbroken  sky  ; 
the  slate  roofs,  wet  and  glistening  ;  the 
attic  windows  of  the  City  Road.  He  had 
lived — it  seemed  to  him — so  long.  The 
Past — that  moment  of  the  Past,  however 
vivid — might,  one  thinks,  be  quite  for- 
gotten. 
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Yet.  wrapped  ir  a  soiled  paper,  in  the 
pocket  of  hi*'  frock-coat,  after  death,  they 
found  a  ffirVs  likeness.  *  *  My  photograph. 
becauRt  I  tnis:  tou  !**  sho  had  said  t*^»  him 
at  Aix-ie«>-Bains.     And  wha:  was  all  the 


rest 


In  d)  hi»  thought,  for  all  thi 
slie  waF  his'  creat  dear  friend.  Chice  or 
twice  he  had  held  her  beantifol  handv — 
looked  at  her  ere^— been  itrongand  hmppr 
in  the  mairneti«in  of  her  presence. — Fart- 
niahflv  Rerieic. 


DUST. 


BT  DK.  J.   G.   MCPHER50K.  F.R.S.K. 


Some  of  the  most  enchanting  phenomena 
in  nature  are  dependent  for  their  very 
existence  upon  singularly  unimportant 
things  :  and  some  phenomena  that  in  one 
form  or  another  dailv  attract  our  attention 

• 

are  produced  by  startlingty  overlooked  ma- 
terial. What  is  the  agent  that  magically 
transforms  the  leaden  heavens  into  the 
goTireous  afterglow  of  autumn,  when  the 
varied  and  evanescent  colots  chaw'  eAch 
other  in  fantastic  hrilliancv  :  What  is  the 
source  of  the  beAutiful,  brilliant,  and  varied 
coloring  of  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
or  of  the  most  extraordinary  brilliant  V»lue  of 
the  crystal  waters  of  the  t«ms  in  the  Cordil- 
leras ['  What  produces  the  awe-inspiring 
deeji  blue  of  the  zenith  in  a  clear  summer 
eveninir,  when  the  eve  trie>  t-o  reach  the 
al>sohitf  ?  Whence  come  the  crentle  re- 
fresiiing  rain,  the  biting  sleet,  the  stupefy- 
ing foe.  the  chilling  mist,  the  virgin  snow, 
the  <rlimmering  haze,  or  the  pelting  hail  ? 
What  raises  water  tf»  the  state  of  ebullition 
ii:  the  process  of  heat  applicJition  for  boil- 
ing r  What  is  the  source  of  much  of  the 
wound  putrefaction,  and  the  £:eneration 
and  srvread  of  sickness  and  disease  \ 
What,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  most  marvel- 
lou*  affents  in  producing:  beauty  for  the 
eve's  gratification,  refreshment  to  the  arid 
soil,  sickness  and  death  tri  the  frame  of 
man  and  beast  r     That  agent  is  dvni. 

And  yet  no  significance  is  given  to  dust 
unless  it  apjyears  in  large  and  trouble^iome 
quantities.  It  requires  the  persistent  an- 
noyance of  dutt-clouds  to  excite  any  at- 
tention. DuRt,  however,  demands  to  be 
noticed,  even  when  not  in  that  collected, 
irritatinir  motion  known  in  Scotland  as 
^fovr.  The  dust -particles  floating  in  the 
atmosphere  or  suspended  in  the  water  have 
a  m(»st  important  influence  upon  the  im- 
agination, as  well  as  upon  the  comfort  of 
man.  Though  so  amali  that  a  microscope 
magnifying  1600  diameters  is  required  to 


discern  them,  thev  at  times  aorelv  tax  the 
patience  of  the  tidy  housekeeper  and  the 
ftkili  of  the  anxious  sanreon.  An  aesthetic 
eye  is  charmed  with  their  goigeous  traxie^ 
formation  effects  :  yet  some  are  more  real 
emissaries  of  evil  than  poet  or  painter  ever 
conceived. 

Until  the  famous  discoTcir  made  bv  Mr. 
John  Aitken,  of  Falkirk,  a  few  years  ago, 
no  one  could  reasonably  account  for  the 
existence  of  rain.  It  was  aaid  by  physicists 
that  cloud -particles  were  attracted  by  the 
law  of  gravitation  under  certain  conditions 
of  temperature  and  pressore.  But  this 
famous  experimentalist  and  obacnrer  found 
out  that  without  dust  there  could  be  no 
rain  :  there  would  \*e  nothing  but  continu- 
ous dew.  Our  l»odie&and  roads  would  be 
always  wet.  There  would  be  no  need  for 
umbrellas,  and  the  housekeeper's  temper 
would  be  sorely  tried  with  the  dripping 
walls. 

A  very  easy  experiment  will  show  that 
where  there  is  no  dust  there  can  be  no  fog. 
If  common  air  be  driven  throoffh  a  filter 
of  colton-wool  into  an  exhaasted  glass  re- 
ceiver, the  vessel  contains  pure  air  without 
dust,  the  dust  having  been  seised  by  the 
cotton -wool.  If  a  vessel  containing  com- 
mon air  be  placed  beside  ii,  the  eye  is 
unable  to  detect  any  difference  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  vessels,  so  very  tine  and  in- 
visible is  the  dust.  If  both  vessel  be  con- 
nected with  a  boiler  by  means  of  pipes, 
and  steam  be  passed  into  both,  the  ob- 
server will  be  astonished  at  the  contrast 
presented.  In  the  vessel  containing  com- 
mon air  the  steam  will  be  seen,  as  soon  as 
it  enters,  rising  in  a  close  white  cloud  ; 
then  H  beantiful  fojETgy  mass  will  fill  the 
vevtsel,  so  dense  that  it  cannot  be  aecn 
through.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  vgawl 
containing  the  filtered.  dnstlMs  air  Hm 
steam  is  not  seen  at  all ;  thongii  the  4qg^ 
be  strained,  no  particles  of 
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dUceniible  ;  there  is  no  clondiness  what-  of  tlie  water- vapour,  and  mist-pariiclea  or 

«rer.     In  the  one  case,  where  there  was  even  rain-particle  a  will  be  formed. 

the  ordinary  air  impref^nated  with  invisible  Thiaprinciple  that  every  fog-particle  has 

dnat,  fog  at  once  appeared  ;  whereas  in  the  emboaomed  in  it  an  invisible  dust-particle 

other  case,  the  absence  of  the  dust  pre-  led  Mr.  Aitkento  one  of  the  most  startling 

vented  the  water-vapor  from  condensing  discoveries  of  our  day— the  enumeration 

into  fog.     Invisible  dnst,  then,  is  required  of  the  dust-particles  of  the  air.     Thirty 

in  the  air  for  the  production  of  fog,  cloud,  years  ago  M.  Pasteur  aucceeded  in  count- 

miet,  snow,  sleet,  hail,  haze,  and  rain,  ac-  ing  the  organic  particlea  in  the  air  ;  these 

cording  to  the  temperature  and  pressure  are  comparatively  few,  whereas  the  num- 

of  the  air.  ber  of  inoi^nic  particles  is  legion.     Dr, 

The  old  theory  of  particles  of  water-  Koch,    Dr.    Percy   Frankland  and  others 

vapor  combining  with  each  other  to  form  have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 

a  cloud -particle  is  now  exploded.     Duat  ia  enumeration  of  the  micro-organisma  in  the 

required  as  a  free-surface  on  which  the  air,  and  Mr,  A,  Wynter  Blyth,  the  public 

vapor-parti clea  niU  condense.     The    fine  atialyst  in  London,  has  done  good  service 

particlea  of  dnst  in   the   air  attract   the  in  counting  the  micro-organisms   in  the 

vapor-yarticlcB    and    form    fog-particles,  different  kinds  of  water  in  the  vicinity. 

Wuen  there  ia  abunBauce  of  dnat  in  the  Marvellous  aa  are  the  resnits,  still  the  proc- 

air,  and  little  water-vapor  present,  there  is  ess  was  oompatativeiy  eaay.     By  general- 

an  over  proportion  of  dust-particles  ;  and  ing  the  colonies  in  a  prepared  gelatine,  the 

the    fog-particles    are,     in    conaeqaence,  number  of  microbes  can  be  easily  ascer- 

cloaely  packed,  bat  light  in  form  and  small  tained. 

in  size,  taking  the  more  flimsy  appearance  But  to  attempt  to  count  the  inorganic 
of  fog.  Butif  the  dust-particles  are  fewer  dnst  seemed  almost  equal  in  audacity  to 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  molecules  the  scaling  of  the  heavena.  The  number- 
of  water-vapor,  each  particle  soon  gets  ing  of  the  dust  of  the  air,  like  tl)e  num- 
weighted,  becomes  visible,  and  falls  in  bering  of  the  hairs  of  the  head,  waa  con- 
mist  or  rain.  sidered  as  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 

This  can  be  shown  by  experiment.  Let  Deity.  Yet  Mr.  Aitken  has  counted  the 
a  jet  of  steam  be  passed  joto  a  glass  re-  "  gay  motea  that  people  the  sunbeams." 
ceiver  containing  common  tat,  and  it  will  Though  he  could  not  enlarge  the  particles 
be  soon  filled  with  dense  log.  Shut  off  by  a  nutritive  process,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
the  steam,  and  allow  the  fog  to  settle,  organic  particles,  he  has  been  able  to  en- 
The  air  again  becomes  clear.  Admit  large  them  by  transferrin!^  them  into  fog- 
more  steam,  and  the  water- particles  will  particles,  so  as  to  be  within  the  possibility 
seize  hold  of  the  dust-parti clea  that  previ-  of  accurate  enumeration.  His  plan  is  to 
ously  escaped.  Fog  will  be  formed,  hnt  dilute  a  definite  small  quantity  of  common 
it  will  not  be  so  dense.  Again,  shut  oS  air  with  a  fixed  large  quantity  of  filtered, 
the  steam,  and  allow  the  fog  to  settle  and  dnstless  air,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  be 
the  air  to  clear.  Then  admit  some  steam,  super- saturated  by  water-vapor  ;  the  few 
and  very  likely  the  condensed  vapor  will  particles  of  dust  seize  the  moisture,  be- 
fall aa  rain.  If  the  experiment  be  often  come  viaible  in  drops,  fall  on  a  divided 
enough  repeated,  rain  instead  of  fog  will  plate,  and  are  there  counted  by  means  of  s 
be  formed,  because  there  are  comparatively  magnify ing-glasB. 

few  solid  particles  on  which  the  moisture  The  instrument  employed  by  Mr.  Aitken 

csn  condense.     When,  then,  dust  is  pres-  has  taken  various  forms  ;  in  fact,  he  has 

ent   in    large   quantities,    the    condensed  so  far  improved  it  that  it  can  be  carried  in 

vapor  produces  a  fog  ;  there  are  so  many  the  coat-pocket.     But  the  original  instm- 

particles  of  dust  to  which  the  vapor  can  ment,  which  we  saw  and  used,   is  most 

adhere  that  each  can  only  get  a  very  small  easily  described  without  the  aid  of  dia- 

share — so  small,  in  fact,  that  the  weight  grams.     But,  instead  of  his  decimal  eys- 

of  the  dnst  is  scarcely  affected  by  the  ad-  tern   of   measurements,   we    will    use  the 

dition  of  the  vapor — and  the  fog  formed  ordinary  system,  that  the  dimensions  may 

remuiia  for  a  ti                 nded  in  the  air,  be   more  easily  grasped    by    the    general 

light  to  Eallko        xronnd.     Bat  when  reader.     Into   a    common   glass    fiask    of 

nnraher                                   ewer,  each  carafe-shape,    and    flat-bottomed,    of   30 

particle  can                          ■  greater  space  cubic    inches    capacity,    are   passed   two 
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these  would  quite  account  for  the  pecu- 
liarity in  the  visibility  of  the  first  glow  ; 
and  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
quantity  of  such  crystals  is  sufficient  to 
produce  the  result.  When  these  are  fully 
illuminated,  thev  become  in  turn  a  source 
of  illumination,  and  reflect  their  reddish 
light  all  around.  In  winter  sunsets,  the 
water-clad  dust- particles  become  frozen, 
and  the  peculiarly  brilliant  crimson  is 
seen,  coloring  the  dead  beech-leaves  and 
red  sandstone  houses,  and  making  them 
appear  to  be  painted  with  vermilion. 

If,  then,  there  were  no  fine  dust-par- 
ticles in  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  sunset  effect  would  be  paler  ;  if  there 
were  no  large  particles  in  the  lower  strata, 
the  beautiful  sunset  effects  would  cease. 
In  fact,  if  our  atmosphere  were  perfectly 
void  of  dust -particles,  the  sun's  light 
would  simply  pass  through  without  being 
seen,  and  soon  after  the  sun  dipped  below 
the  horizon  total  darkness  would  ensue. 
The  length  of  our  twilight,  therefore,  de- 
pends on  the  amount  of  dust  in  one  form 
or  another  in  our  atmosphere.  Not  only, 
then,  would  a  dustless  atmosphere  have  no 
clouds,  but  there  would  be  no  charming 
sunsets,  and  no  thought-inspiring  twilights. 

There  is  a  generally  prevalent  fallacy 
that  the  coloring  at  sunrise  or  sunset  is 
much  finer  when  seen  from  the  summit  of 
a  mountain  than  from  a  valley.  To  this 
matter  Mr.  Aitken  has  been  giving  some 
attention,  and  his  observations  point  the 
very  opposite  way,  corroborative  of  his 
dust-theory.  From  the  summit  of  the 
Higi  Kulm  in  Switzerland  he  saw  several 
sunsets,  but  was  disappointed  with  the 
flatness  and  weakness  of  the  coloring  ; 
whereas  in  the  valley,  on  the  same  even- 
ings, careful  observers  were  enchanted  with 
the  goigeons  display.  The  lower  dusty 
humid  air  was  the  chief  source  of  the 
color  in  the  sunset  effects.  His  opinion 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  when  from 
the  summit  he  saw  large  cumnlous  clouds, 
the  near  ones  were  always  snowy  white, 
while  it  was  only  the  distant  ones  that 
were  tarnished  yellow,  showing  that  the 
light  came  to  these  clouds  unchanged,  and 
it  was  only  the  air  between  the  far-distant 
clouds  and  his  eye  that  tarnished  them 
yellow.  On  the  mountain-top  it  required 
a  great  distance  to  give  even  a  slight  col- 
oring. The  larger  and  more  numerous 
dust-particles  in  the  air  of  the  valley  are, 
therefore,    productive   of  more    brilliant 


coloring  in  sunrise  or  samet  than  the 
smaller  and  fewer  particles  on  the  moon- 
tain  top. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  the  inherent 
hue  of  water  is  blaeneaa.  Even  distilled 
water  has  been  proved  to  be  almost  ex- 
actly of  the  same  tint  as  a  lolntioii  of 
Prussian  blue.  This  is  conrobonted  by 
the  fact  that  the  purer  the  water  is  in 
nature,  the  bluer  is  the  hue.  Bat  thongh 
the  selective  absorption  of  the  water  de- 
termines its  bluenesB,  it  is  the  dnat-partidleB 
suspended  in  it  which  determine  its  brill^ 
iancy.  If  the  water  of  the  Meditenmnean 
be  taken  from  different  places  and  exam- 
ined by  means  of  a  concentrated  beam  of 
light,  it  is  seen  to  hold  in  suspension  mill- 
ions of  dust-particles  of  different  kinds. 
To  this  fine  dust  it  owes  its  beautiful,  brill- 
iant, and  varied  coloring.  Where  there 
are  few  particles  there  is  little  light  re- 
flected, and  the  color  of  the  water  is  deep 
blue  ;  but  where  there  are  many  particles 
more  light  is  reflected,  and  the  color  is 
chalky  blue-green.  Along  its  shores  the 
Mediterranean  washes  the  rocks  and  mba 
off  the  minute  solid  particles,  which  make 
the  water  beautifully  brilliant. 

That  this  is  the  case  can  be  illnstrafced. 
If  a  dark  metal  vessel  be  filled  with  a 
weak  solution  of  Prussian  blue,  the  water 
will  appear  quite  dark  and  void  of  color. 
But  if  some  fine  white*  powder  be  thrown 
into  the  vessel,  the  water  at  once  becomes 
of  a  brilliant  blue  color  ;  if  more  powder 
be  added,  the  brilliancy  increases.  This 
accounts  for  the  changes  of  depth  and 
brilliancy  of  color  in  the  several  diores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  InLakeOomo,  where 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  white  dnst- 
particles,  the  water  is  of  a  deep  blue  color, 
but  void  of  brilliancy  ;  but,  where  the 
Lake  enters  the  river  Adda,  the  increase 
of  the  current  rubs  down  fine  reflecting 
particles  from  the  rocks  ;  in  consequence, 
there  the  water  is  of  a  finer  bloe.  When 
the  dust-particles  carried  down  by  the 
Rhone  spread  out  into  the  centre  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  the  color  assumes  the 
deeper  blue,  rivalling  in  brilliancy  any 
water  in  the  world. 

The  phenomenon  called  a  haze  pnazled 
investigators  until  Mr.  Aitken  explained  it 
on  the  principle  of  the  condensing  power 
of  dust -particles.  Haze  is  only  an  arrested 
form  of  condensation  of  water-vapor.  If 
one  half  of  a  dusty  pane  of  glass  be  cleaned 
in  cold  weather,  the  clean  part  will  remain 
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undewed,  while  the  dusty  part  is  damp  to 
the  eye  and  greasy  to  the  touch.  Why  is 
this  ? 

Fit  up  an  open  box  with  two  pipes,  one 
for  taking  in  water  and  the  other  for  tak- 
ing away  the  overflow.  Inside  fix  a  ther- 
mometer. Cover  the  top  edge  of  the  box 
with  india-rubber,  and  fix  down  with  spring 
catches  (so  as  to  make  the  box  water- 
tight) a  glass  mirror,  on  which  dust  has 
been  allowed  to  collect  for  some  time. 
Glean  the  dust  carefully  off  one  half  of  the 
mirror,  so  that  one  half  of  the  glass  cover- 
ing the  box  is  clean  and  the  other  half 
dusty.  Pour  cold  water  through  the  pipe 
into  the  box,  so  as  to  lower  the  temperature 
of  the  mirror,  and  carefully  observe  when 
condensation  begins  on  each  of  the  halves, 
taking  a  note  of  the  temperature.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  condensation  of  the 
water-vapor  appears  on  the  dust-particles 
before  coming  down  to  the  natural  dew- 
point  temperature  of  the  clean  glass. 
The  difference  between  the  two  tempera- 
tures indicates  the  temperature  above  the 
dew-point  at  which  the  dust  condenses  the 
water-vapor.  Mr.  Aitken  found  that  the 
condensing  power  of  the  dust  in  the  air  of 
a  smoking-room  varied  from  4^  to  8^  Fahr. 
above  the  dew-point,  whenever  that  of  the 
outer  air  varied  from  3°  to  5^**. 

Moisture  is,  therefore,  deposited  on  the 
dust-particles  of  the  air  which  is  not  satu- 
rated, and  condensation  takes  place  while 
the  air  is  comparatively  dry,  before  the 
temperature  is  lowered  to  the  dew-point 
The  clearest  air^  then,  has  some  naze  ; 
and,  as  the  humidity  increases,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  air  increases.  In  all  haze  the 
temperature  is  above  the  dew-point.  And 
in  ail  circumstances  the  haze  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  condensing  power  of 
the  dust-particles  in  the  atmosphere,  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  that  required  for 
the  formation  of  fogs,  or  mists,  or  rain. 

But  whence  comes  the  dust  ?  Meteoric 
waste  and  volcanic  dibris  have  already 
been  mentioned.  On  or  near  the  sea  the 
air  is  impregnated  by  the  fine  brine-dust 
lashed  by  the  waves  and  broken  upon  the 
rocks  and  vessel-sides.  But  the  most  ac- 
tive of  all  surfaces  as  a  fog-producer  in 
towns  is  burnt  sulphur.  No  less  than  350 
tons  of  the  products  of  the  combustion  of 
sulphur  from  the  coal  are  thrown  into  the 
atmosphere  of  London  every  winter  day. 
But  the  powerful  deodorizing  and  antisep- 
tic properties  of  the  sulphur  assist  in  sani- 


tation ;  and  it  is  belter  to  bear  the  incon- 
venience of  fogs  than  be  subjected  to  the 
evils  of  a  pestilence.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  known  that  smoke-particles  can 
be  deposited  by  the  agency  of  electricity. 
If  an  electric  discharge  be  passed  through 
a  jar  containing  smoke,  the  dnst  will  be 
deposited  so  as  to  make  the  air  clear. 
Lightning  clears  the  air,  restoring  the  de- 
vitalized oxygen  and  depositing  the  dust 
on  the  ground.  Might  it  not,  then,  be 
possible  for  strong  enough  electrical  dis- 
charges from  several  large  voltaic  batteries 
to  attack  the  smoke  in  the  air  of  large 
cities,  and  especially  the  fumes  from  chem- 
ical  works,  so  as  to  bring  down  the  dust 
in  the  form  of  rain  instead  of  leaving  it  in 
the  form  of  mystifying  fog  ? 

Organic  germs  also  float  in  the  air. 
Some  are  being  vomited  into  the  air  from 
the  pestilential  hot-beds  of  the  lowest 
slums.  In  a  filthy  town  no  less  than 
thirty  millions  of  bacteria  in  a  year  will 
be  deposited  by  the  rain  upon  every  square 
yard  of  surface.  A  man  breathes  thirty - 
six  germs  every  minute  in  a  close  town, 
and  double  that  in  a  close  bedroom.  The 
wonder  is  how  people  escape  sickness, 
though  most  of  these  germs  are  not 
deadly.  In  a  healthy  man,  however,  the 
warm  lung  surfaces  repel  the  colder  dust- 
particles  of  all  kinds,  and  the  moisture 
evaporating  from  the  surface  of  the  air- 
tubes  helps  the  prevention  of  the  dust 
clinging  to  the  surface. 

From  this  outline  the  reader  will  ob- 
serve the  increasing  importance  of  careful 
attention  to  the  influence  of  dust  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  As  a  sickness-bearer 
and  a  death-bearer  it  must  be  attacked  and 
rendered  harmless  ;  as  a  source  of  beauty 
unrivalled  we  must  rejoice  at  its  exist- 
ence. The  clouds  that  shelter  us  from  the 
sun's  scorching  heat,  the  refreshing  show- 
ers that  clear  the  air  and  cheer  the  soil, 
the  brilliancy  of  the  deep-blue  sea  and 
lake,  the  charms  of  twilight,  and  above 
all  the  glory  of  the  colors  of  sunrise  and 
sunset,  are  all  dependent  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  millions  of  dust-particles  which 
are  within  the  power  of  man's  enumera- 
tion. No  more  brilliant  achievement  has 
been  made  in  the  field  of  meteorology 
than  during  the  past  few  years  by  the 
careful  observation  and  inventive  genius 
of  Mr.  Aitken  in  connection  with  the  im- 
portance of  dust  in  air  and  water.  — Long- 
marCs  Magazine, 
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surroundings  being  favorable  to  and  con- 
centrated in  one  person  woald  make  con- 
siderable snccesB  a  ceTtaint;.  But  it  will 
nsually  be  found  that  one  or  more  of  Ibese 
various  conBtituents  of  Inck  and  merit  are 
represented  by  a  negatire  qaantity.  Upon 
the  extent  of  the  deficiencies  and  the  num- 
ber of  adverse  elements  depends  failure  or 
sncccss.  A  small  minus  quantity  of  hon- 
esty may  annihilate  every  advantage  of 
ability,  opportunity  and  assistance, 
although  a  superabun dance  of  discretion 
and  nataral  talent  might  reduce  its  dam. 
aging  effects  to  a  minimum. 

It  is  obvious,  from  an  examination  of 
the  qualities  and  circumstances  already 
enamerated,  that  women  are  more  dep^n- 
dentupon  luck  and  lesson  ability  than  men 
are.  The  prevalent  form  of  assisting  lock 
which  may  give  a  woman  great  worldly 
prosperity  and  honors  at  one  bonnd,  or 
may,  when  the  lack  is  a  negative  quantity, 
make  herlifeadismal  failare,  is  marriage. 
It  may  here  be  noticed  that  our  system  of 
society  allows  women  of  ambition  to  soar 
to  much  higher  positions  in  the  social 
scale  than  men  are  permitted  to  attain  to. 
A  man  of  middle-class  birth,  however  im- 
maculate bis  character  and  transcendent 
bis  abilities,  very  seldom  indeed  becomes 
a  peer  ;  and  however  high  the  position  he 
may  reach  in  the  political  world,  the  basin 
which  sunounda  the  fonntain  of  honor, 
even  though  be  attain  to  the  premiership, 
he  must  regard  an  earldom  ae  finality  in 
that  direction  ;  whereat,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  middle-class  woman,  witfa  very  lit- 
tle merit,  maypoasibly  become  a  dacnesa. 
Personal  beaaty  ma;  be,  perhaps,  the 
canse  of  aocli  a  npid  riao  to  one  of  the 
highest  placet  of  inflnenoe,  wealth,  and 
bonora ;  bat  peraonal  beanty  ia  an  acci- 
dent of  birth,  md  ia  the  pnreat  ohanoe. 
So,  it  luny  be  said,  i^  iiBturnl  tnleat ;  but 
tbttru  in  ibis  diSorenco,  that  while  natural 
talent  Ih  useless,  or  ncHrly  so,  unlosa  tnU 
tivated  to  som«  aatont,  natursl  beanty 
would  probably  dtteriorate  by  >—!n^  ii-*^ 
jected  to  any  procon  of  oultiv* 
To  the  vas'  najon^  of  worc- 
cipol  ra*^ 


on  to  positions  of  success  and  emolument 
without  being  dependent  upon  men. 
Happily  the  modern  man  is  evincing  a  dis- 
position to  be  less  selfish  and  more  just  and 
considerate  in  this  respect  than  his  fore- 
fathers. However,  as  society  is  at  present 
organized,  when  we  speak  of  snccess  in 
life  we  are  principally  concerned  with  the 
advancement  of  men,  leaving  to  women, 
with  few  exceptions,  sometimes  very  brill- 
iant exceptions,  only  the  reflected  glory 
of  a  successful  husband,  father,  or  son. 
Nevertheless,  many  women  are  compelled 
to  take  their  places  in  the  great  battle  of 
life  precisely  on  the  same  terms  as  men, 
and  to  such  the  following  rules  and  remarks 
are  equally  applicable. 

&t  previously  stated,  all  the  qualities 
and  circumstances  favorable  to  a  successful 
career  may  be  classed  under  one  or  other 
of  these  four  categories  :  character,  abil- 
ity, opportunity,  and  assistance. 

In  commercial  life,  in  the  professions, 
and  in  most  descriptions  of  service,  the 
great  aetante  is  character.  Woe  unto  the 
man  who  has  lost  his  character,  or  who 
has  none  to  lose  !  To  him  the  door  of 
snccess  is  closed,  bolted  and  barred. 

The  chief  components  of  character 
which  most  completely  rain  a  man's 
chances  of  success  are  dishonest)-  and 
drunkenness.  Of  the  fearful  curse  of  in< 
temperance  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
speak  ;  its  victims  are  legion,  its  havoc 
terrible,  its  warnings  everywhere.  Its  bc> 
tion  is  usually  slowbut  certain.  A  swifter 
enemj-  is  dishonesty,  it  may  kill  at  a  blow  ; 
but  frequently  it,  too,  grows  as  a  habit 
upon  its  victim  till  at  last  his  doom  is 
sealed.  Dishonesty  is  of  two  kinds  :  dis- 
honesty that  brings  one  within  the  law, 
and  dishonesty  which  dues  not  A  man 
may  be  thoroughly  dishonest  without  act- 
ually being  a  thief.  The  consequences  of 
being  a  thief  are  as  well  known  as  the  con- 
sequences of  being  a  drnnkard.  But  the 
other  form  of  dishonesty  mast  also  be 
avoided  by  those  who  wish  to  climb  the 
ladder  of  success.  Veiled  dishonesty  in 
buffiness,  which,  for  the  sake  of  euphony, 
ia  Dsnally  called  "  sharp  practice,"  may 
tecnre  gain  at  the  time,  but  tells  to  one's 
liaadvantage  in  the  long  run.  Duplicity, 
intrnthfnlneai,  and  a  want  of  straight- 
>>rwardnesB  are  forms  of  dishonesty  which 
■Jton,  not  always,  retard  the  progress  of 
-iherwiM  gifted  men. 
If  Kiooesa  in  life  meant  nothing  more 
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stale  platitades.  Having  briefly  glanced 
at  the  valae  of  character,  we  now  come  to 
ability. 

**  Forti  nihil  difficile*^  was  the  adopted 
motto  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  a  man  who 
rose  to  a  very  high  pinnacle  of  fame  and 
snccess  by  means  principally  of  his  abili- 
ties ;  not  altogether  by  his  abilities,  for 
even  the  circamstance  of  being  placed  in  a 
sphere  in  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
ciistinguishing  himself  was  not  entirely  due 
to  his  inherent  merits,  and  so  becomes  luck. 
*'  To  the  strong  nothing  is  difiicult,"  was 
his  somewhat  conceited  motto,  and  there 
is  truth  in  the  assertion  ;  therefore  it  would 
be  useful  to  the  aspirants  to  success  to 
know  who  are  "  the  strong. '*  What  con- 
stitutes this  strength  which  renders  noth- 
ing difficult  ?  It  is  special  knowledge. 
''The  strong"  are  those  who  have  that 
knowledge,  and  who  are  not  handicapped 
with  adverse  circarastances  beyond  their 
own  control. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  knowledge 
is  a  synonym  for  scholastic  attainments. 
Scholastic  attainments  form  a  most  v&luable 
help  to  success,  but  it  is  well  known  that 
mere  scholars,  as  a  general  rule,  are  not 
successful  men  of  the  world.  The  branch 
of  knowledge  which  contributes  most  to 
success  is  that  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
possessed,  a  knowledge  of  men  and  of  the 
ways  of  the  world  ;  and  it  could  easily  be 
shown  by  examples  that  when  scholars 
have  achieved  success  it  has  been  because 
they  have  possessed  some  of  the  other  ele- 
ments of  ability. 

The  constituent  parts  of  ability  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  one's  self  in  the  world 
are  natural  talent,  education  or  acquired 
ability,  energy,  discretion,  address  and 
manners,  and  self-assertion. 

Natural  talent  is  an  accident  of  birth, 
and  is  undoubtedly  a  kind  of  luck,  but  it 
is  also  inherent  merit  Natural  talent  sel- 
dom contributes  to  success  except  when  it 
is  cultivated,  and  when  it  is  applied  in  a 
direction  where  it  is  appreciated,  and 
when  the  person  who  possesses  it  knows 
how  to  let  those  to  whom  it  is  of  value 
know  that  he  does  possess  it.  The  proc- 
ess of  cultivation  of  natural  talent  is  called 
education^  and  it  is  only  when  education 
has  made  considerable  progress  that  it  is 
possible  to  discover  what  natural  talents 
one  possesses,  and  whether  or  not  they  are 
such  as  to  be  worth  placing  reliance  upon 
to  eoaure  a  successful  career. 
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Talent,  cultivated  or  uncultivated,  if  it 
is  only  of  average  quality,  is  financially  of 
little  value.  It  becomes  of  value  when  it 
is  above  the  average,  and  its  value  then  will 
be  found  to  increase  in  a  geometrical  rather 
than  an  arithmetical  progression.  It  is  in 
this  respect  like  diamonds  or  pearls,  the 
relative  values  of  large  and  small  being  out 
of  all  proportion  to  size,  every  increase  in 
size  adding  to  the  price  in  a  much  greater 
ratio  until,  like  the  Koh-i-noor  and  other 
historical  gems,  they  become  of  almost 
priceless  value.  So  it  is  with  talent  and 
skill.  A  man  may  have  a  talent  for  music, 
and  may  have  bestowed  upon  it  consider- 
able cultivation.  Up  to  a  point  it  will  only 
afford  recreation  to  himself  and  pleasure 
to  his  friends,  and  at  the  same  time  be  of 
very  little  market  value,  even  though  a  not 
very  wide  gulf  divides  him  from  profes- 
sionals receiving  fabulous  sums  for  their 
services. 

Special  professional  skill  or  knowledge 
has  proportionally  very  much  greater  value 
than  average  knowledge.  In  professions 
like  those  of  law  and  medicine,  there  is  so 
much  ground  to  cover  and  so  much  knowl- 
edge to  acquire,  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble in  a  lifetime  to  master  every  branch  of 
the  study,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  new 
Acts,  judicial  interpretations,  or  medical 
discoveries  which  each  year  produces. 
To  attempt  to  master  the  whole  would 
usually  result  in  general  knowledge  and 
skill  of  only  average  quality.  It  is  the 
specialist  who  makes  a  reputation  and  & 
fortune.  The  great  secret  of  professional 
success  is  to  possess  some  branch  of  the 
skill  or  knowledge  in  a  greater  degree  than 
the  average  of  those  in  the  profession,  andi 
if  possible  beyond  all  others.  It  is  better 
for  the  individual,  and  certainly  better  for 
humanity,  that  a  medical  man,  for  in^^ 
stance,  should  devote  himself  heart  and 
soul  to  the  investigation  and  study  of  some- 
particular  form  of  disease,  and  thereby  add 
to  pre-existing  knowledge,  and  be  himself 
in  request  because  of  his  special  skill. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  those  who- 
have  natural  talents  and  education  have  ai> 
advantage  over  those  who  have  not,  other 
things  being  equal.  It  is  because  other 
things  are  not  equal  that  men  of  education 
sometimes  fail  to  succeed,  and  are  pushed 
aside  in  the  race  of  life  by  others  whose 
scanty  information  and  moderate  attain- 
ments are  compensated  for  by  energy,  dis- 
cretion, and  self-assertion. 
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portnnity  and  assistancey  are,  alas  I  too 
often  rendered  nugatory  by  some  form  of 
ill-healthy  physical  or  menUd. 

When  speaking  of  character,  dishonesty 
was  referred  to  as  the  frequent  cause  of 
ruined  lives.  Here,  again,  luck  is  power- 
ful in  both  its  positive  and  ne^ive  forms, 
in  the  shape  of  temptation.  Who  can  tell 
what  careers  have  been  blighted  and 
wrecked,  families  ruined,  and  honored 
names  disgraced  by  the  pure  accident  of 
strong  temptation  presenting  itself  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  who  can  say  what  success- 
ful men  have  been  saved  by  the  good  for- 
tune of  having  been  spared  temptation 
which  at  certain  periods  of  their  lives  they 
could  not  have  resisted  ? 

So  with  intemperance  ;  a  youth  sur- 
rounded by  bad  examples  and  temptation 
at  home  is  less  likely  to  possess  the  virtue 
of  sobriety  than  one  brought  up  among 
abstainers.  His  failure  in  life  may  be  the 
result  due  to  the  accident  of  chance  in 
being  tempted  to  do  wrong.  Of  course, 
a  man  who  is  a  drunkard,  even  under  such 
circumstances,  must  be  weak  in  character  ; 
but  the  same  weakness  of  character  might, 
in  the  absence  of  constant  temptation,  have 
proved  no  hindrance  to  success. 

The  opportunity  to  achieve  success  de- 
pends so  much  upon  health,  age,  a  con- 
genial profession,  a  business  in  which 
competition  is  not  too  keen,  and  an  ab- 
sence of  irresistible  temptation  to  do  seri- 
ous wrong,  through  folly,  ignorance,  or 
weakness  of  will,  that,  on  the  whole,  op- 
portunity is  chance.  It  may  be  said  that 
a  clever  man  can  make  his  own  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  success  ;  he  can  choose 
his  profession,  for  instance.  True,  if  he 
has  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  have  had 
an  unsuitable  one  chosen  for  him  by  others, 
or  by  himself.  A  man  commencing  the 
business  of  life  frequently  has  more  than 
one  good  opening  placed  before  him,  and 
much  depends  upon  a  correct  decision  as 
to  which  is  the  better,  and  that  decision 
would  often  bo  made  through  some  cir- 
cumstance as  purely  the  operation  of 
chance  as  the  result  of  tossing  up  a  coin 
into  the  air.  The  advantages  of  one 
course  may  be  carefully  considered  and 
weighed  against  the  prospects  of  the  other, 
and  yet  chance  may  be  the  ultimate  arbiter. 
Many  who  have  failed  in  life  have  be. 
moaned  that  failure  was  due  to  their  hav- 
ing adopted  a  fatal  course,  through  no  want 
of  judgment,  when  another  was  open  ; 


many  others  have  lived  to  know  how  at 
some  period  in  their  careers  they  paused 
before  two  turnings,  and  by  good  fortune 
alone  avoided  destruction. 

Luck  consists  of  opportunity  and  assist- 
ance. Opportunity  is  indispensable  to  suc- 
cess, but  assistance  is  not  indispensable, 
and  success  may  be  achieved  not  only  with- 
out assistance,  but  even  with  that  form  of 
luck  in  a  negative  quantity.  Unearned 
capital,  influential  parentage,  useful 
friends,  good  personal  appearance,  good 
report,  and  the  accident  of  pure  chance 
favorable  at  important  junctures,  these 
are  circumstances  which  facilitate  one's  en- 
deavors to  succeed  in  life. 

The  talismanic  properties  of  money  are 
too  well  known,  alike  to  those  who  have  it 
and  those  who  have  it  not,  to  require  even 
the  briefest  comment.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  experience  seems  to  furnish  constant 
examples  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  Scriptural 
paradox  :  '*  Unto  every  one  that  hath  shall 
be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance  ; 
but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath." 

Parentage,  even  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  a  potent  ele- 
ment. The  influence  of  a  father  who  oc- 
cupies an  important  position  in  the  world 
is,  of  course,  of  service  to  the  son.  But 
valuable  assistance  is  derived  very  often 
from  the  mere  possession  of  a  name  which 
indicates  influential  connections,  or  kinship 
with  an  aristocratic  family,  even  though 
it  be  an  impoverished  peerage  or  a  new 
creation.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
English  people  **  dearly  love  a  lord,"  and 
it  is  not  untrue  that  even  professing  demo- 
crats have  at  times  betrayed  indications  of 
a  kind  of  sneaking  reverence,  not  only  for 
lords,  but  also  for  remote  collateral  de- 
scendants of  aristocratic  families,  and  have 
not  unfrequently  shown  a  preference  for 
leaders  chosen  from  the  '*  classes."  Pa- 
rentage still  influences  employers  in  the 
selection  of  clerks  and  others  in  similar  po- 
sitions, although  not  to  so  large  an  extent 
as  formerly.  Caste  influence  is  still  so 
strong  that  the  appointment  of  the  son  of 
a  mechanic  to  be  a  clerk  would,  in  many 
places  of  business,  produce  great  indigna- 
tion, and  most  probably  the  new-comer 
would  be  virtually  boycotted  by  men  per- 
haps morally  and  mentally  his  inferiors, 
and  possessed  in  a  less  degree  of  the  in- 
stincts and  manners  of  gentlemen.  This 
same  caste  influence  is  not  confined  to  the 
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elB9»es  mentioned.  In  more  ini]»ortan: 
positions  in  iife  the  accident  of  humi»le 
V»irth  may  militate  Tery  fieri onaly  a^inst 
promotion,  and  the  good  fortune  of  bav- 
ine  superior  parentage  may  great )y  amisX 
one's  advancement,  ao  that  men  of  eqaal 
ability  and  good  character,  and  hnrinp  the 
luck  of  opportnnity  in  equal  jiroportions, 
would  dincoTer  that  parentage  is  a  form  of 
assisting  luck  which  it  ib  impo98ii»le  to 
ignore.  Theassistanceof  friends  is  clari- 
fied as  luck,  because  it  is  externa)  to  the 
individual  who  is  therebv  aided.  The 
assistance  of  friends,  or  the  evil  wrought 
by  the  malevolence  of  an  enemy,  is  good 
or  bad  luck,  but  the  process  of  making 
friends  is  usually  due  to  abilitv  and  char- 
acter,  and  the  making  of  enemies  to  indis- 
cretion, or  some  other  negative  form  of 
ability,  if  only  a  want  of  knowing  how  to 
conciliate.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
life  of  a  man  who  never  makes  an  enemv 
must  be  very  insipid.  Possibly  it  may 
seem  so  to  those  who  love  quarrels.  But 
men  of  long  experience  could  corroborate 
the  assertion  that  one  enemv  is  able  verr 
often  to  neutralise  the  whole  favorable  in- 
fluences of  a  large  number  of  friends  :  in 
other  words,  it  is  unwisdom  to  gain  friends 
by  making  enemies,  and  bad  policy  to 
make  enemies  at  all  when  it  is  not  unavoid- 
able.  There  is  an  energ}-  in  enmity  and 
hate  which  one  seldom  finds  in  friendship  ; 
an  enemy  will  take  great  pains  to  do  harm, 
but  friends,  as  a  rule  (there  are  exceptions 
to  the  rule),  arc  satisfied  to  give  such  aid 
only  as  can  be  given  without  personal  loss 
or  inconvenience  to  themselves. 

(rood  report  and  unmerited  slander  are 
the  positive  and  negative  forms  of  another 
element  of  assisting  luck,  the  one  proceed- 
ing from  friends,  the  other  emanatine  from 
enemies ;  actual  enemies,  though  not 
always    wilful   enemies.     The   man    who 

ft' 

giv«s  currency  to  a  false  statement  as  to 
another's  character  or  abilities  is  an  en- 
emy, because  he  is  doing  harm,  even 
though  he  may  not  have  the  slightest  de- 
sire tc»  do  harm  or  reason  for  wishing 
evil.  The  worst  of  slander  is  that  it  is  so 
difficult  to  unearth  and  refute,  unless  it  be 
repeated  to  one  who  has  the  courage 
to  inform  the  person  of  whom  it  is 
■poken. 

Human  nature,  unfortunately,  is  prone 
to  listen  to,  and  be  interested  in  evil  re- 
port, and  to  pay  little  heed  U*  good  report. 
The  evil  is  remembered,  the  good  soon 


forgotten.  Let  a  man  imceeed  in  liBriiig 
a  B]>eecb  or  lecture  reported  to  the  length 
of  half  a  column  in  the  daily  paj»er^ 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  will  bear  verv 
much  abom  his  success  :  hut  ket  him,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  his  name  mentioned 
ii]  h  small  pan^rraph  in  amy  paper,  if  h  i»e 
connected  with  somethiBC  diacredit&liie.  a 
)>ii}  of  sale,  a  poHce-comt summons,  or  the 
like,  the  news  will  speedily  travel  into  all 
the  ramifications  of  his  acquaintanceahiji. 
and  will  penetrate  with  a  kind  of  Gapillarr 
attraction,  and  he  absorbed  like  moiatmY 
into  a  piece  of  sugar.  What  is  tme,  of 
published  information,  is  equally  tme  of 
oral  communications,  and  the  latter  are 
more  likely  to  give  cnrreDoy  to  ststements 
which  are  libelous  and  false. 

Slander  may  be  nnprerentahle,  md  is 
then  a  form  of  had  hick  ;  poasibly  of  auffi- 
cient  power  to  arrest  a  suceessfnl  career 
which  otherwise  was  aasnred.  The  indi- 
vidual who  suffers  may  be  in  total  igno- 
rance of  its  operating  against  him.  and  W 
quite  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  the  reason  for 
his  supersession,  or  his  failure,  where  he 
had  anticipated  success. 

Finally,  the  pure  aeddent  of  chance  has 
often  made  success.  Bpecalation  baaed 
upon  unreliable  information,  unexpected 
l^r&cies.  an  unforeseen  demand  for  one*s 
manufactures  ;  these  caosos  may  bring 
wealth  which  is  potential,  ahhoogh  not 
omnipotent  in  making  a  suceeaaful  career. 
The  least  meritorious  are  frequently  the 
most  fortunate.  The  operations  of  chance 
seldom  coincide  with  justice,  as  was  the 
case  when  the  lot  fell  upon  Jonah. 

The  foregoing  arguments  are  intended 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  snceeas  in 
life  is  dependent  upon  much  that  is  quite 
bevond  the  inftnence  or  control  of  the  as- 
pirant.  Great  success  connotes  ambition, 
and  implies  a  will  to  labor  in  order  to  at- 
tain the  desired  end.  But  it  is  poaaible  to 
imagine  cases  where  transcendent  abilities 
and  spotless  character  may  exist  unnoticed, 
unknown,  and  unrewarded. 

Our  army  of  to-dav  contains  in  the  ranks 
generals  as  able  as  Wellington,  Napoleon, 
or  Von  Moltke,  but  who  will  serer  be 
known  to  fame  through  not  having  the  lock 
of  opportnnity  ;  aiid  in  every  sphere  of 
life  there  are  many  quite  willing  to  hide 
their  light  under  abnahel,  and  t£e  boiliel 
is  eagerly  anpplied  for  tte  pvpeae  by 
othen  whose  feeble  fliciker  wmy  tlMM  be- 
come Tisible.- 
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AS  APBIL  VOOIb 
AN    APRIL    FOOL 


I  8ALLIXD  afield  when  the  bad  first  swella, 

And  the  ran  first  slnttteth  hotly, 
And  I  came  on  a  yokel  in  cap  and  bells, 

And  a  Boit  of  saffron  motle/. 

II, 

He  was  sqnat  on  a  bank  where  a  self-tanght  stream. 

Fingering  flint  and  pebble, 
Was  pla?ia|i;  in  tane  to  the  yaffel'a  scream. 

And  the  shake  of  the  throstle's  treble. 


m. 

'  Kow,  who  maj  yon  be  f"  I  asked,  "  an 
Do  you  look  for  yonr  meals  and  pilloi 

'  My  roof,"  he  said,  "  is  the  spacions  air 
And  my  caitun  tha  waving  willow. 


IV. 

'  My  meal  is  a  shire  of  the  miller's  loaf. 
And  hanger  the  grace  that  blesses  : 
'Tis  banquet  enoogh  for  a  villags  oaf, 
With  a  handful  of  fresh  green  cresses. 


'  A  plague  on  yonr  feasts  where  the  dish  goes  round, 
Though  I  know  where  the  truffles  burrow. 
Aid  the  plover's  oggn  may,  in  fonrs,  be  found. 
In  the  folds  oi  the  pleated  furrow. 

Vl. 

*  And  my  name  i    O,  I  am  an  April  Fool, 
So  yclept  in  the  hamlet  yonder ; 
For  when  old  and  young  are  at  work  or  school, 
I  Nt  on  a  stile  and  ponder. 


vn. 

'  I  gather  tfae  yellow  weasel-snout. 
As  I  wander  the  woods  at  random. 
Or  I  stoop  atone-still,  and  tickle  the  trout. 
And  at  times,  for  a  lark,  I  land  'em. 
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**  For  the  Bigbt  which  needs  assistaiioe, 
'Gkdnst  the  Wrong  which  needs  resistance,** 

is  a  plea  which  may  appropriately  be  nr^od 
in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  remote 
comer  in  our  world-wide  empire — Zulu- 
land.  Though  not  mnch  larger  than 
Wales,  it  possesses  a  potentiality  for  the 
deyelopment  of  resources  which  may  ulti- 
mately render  it  one  of  the  foremost  dis- 
tricts  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  point  of 
wealth  and  population  ;  and  above  all,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  test  place  for  the 
justice  and  wisdom,  or  the  converse,  of 
our  dealings  with  the  natives  of  South 
Africa.  My  stay  in  the  country  was  shoit, 
and  my  direct  experience  was  consequently 
limited  ;  and  yet — should  I  not  say,  there- 
fore ? — my  fresh  impressions  may  not  be 
undeserving  of  attention,  by  the  same 
reasoning  which  assigns  a  special  value  to 
a  woman^s  first  thoughts,  or  to  a  wine* 
taster^  s  instantaneous  verdict ! 

One  evening  toward  the  close  of  1 890, 
accompanied  by  a  brother  officer,  I  am 
speeding  along  the  fifty  miles  of  roughly 
outlined  track  leading  from  Verulam,  the 
Natal  railway  terminus,  to  the  Zulu  fron- 
tier. Our  vehicle,  the  red,  two- wheeled, 
"  T.R/'  mail-cart,  so  familiar  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  St.  Martin  *8-le-Grand,  seems 
oddly  out  of  place  in  these  wilds,  which, 
save  for  small  clusters,  at  long  intervals, 
of  European  little  tin  erections,  and  for  a 
few  Kafir  kraals,  are  absolutely  uninhabit- 
ed. Our  luggage  is  quite  nominal  in 
amount — we  have  been  even  obliged  to 
commit  to  the  transport  of  an  ox- wagon  a 
friendly  Christmas  plum-pudding  intrusted 
to  us  at  Maiitaburg  as  a  poetical  souvenir 
to  an  English  sojourner  at  Eshowe.  Our 
four  half- broken  horses,  lashed  by  our 
rackleas  half-breed  driver,  lay  themselves 
out  like  greyhounds  at  a  desperate  gallop, 
which  at  timet  takes  away  our  breath,  and 
mikes  us  cling  to  our  cart  for  dear  limb 
mnd  life.  Then,  with  scant  notice,  night 
closes  in  pitch-dark,  and  we  find  ourselves 
•landing  on  the  steep  heights  overhanging 
the  Tugela  river,  diaearded  by  our  driver, 
and  utterly  at  a  low  as  to  our  next  pro- 
ceeding. But  some  five  or  tix  savages  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  start  up  out  of  the 
darkneM,  sign  to  us  to  follow  them  down 


a  craggy  pathway,  and  in  a  craiiky  little 
boat  ferry  us  acroes  the  broad  river,  aileoty 
swift,  and  tepid  as  it  aplaahea  o\er  our 
hands.  The  fireflies  aie  qMutiing  through 
the  hot  inky  atmoflpfaere,  the  Dn]l-fr<^ 
startle  us  with  their  bellowing,  the  thun- 
der is  lolling  with  an  iooesaant  awful  roar, 
and,  as  bewildered,  I  pant  up  the  precipice 
on  the  other  side,  a  savage  aeixes  my  wrist 
with  a  vice- like  yet  kindly  grasp,  and  leads 
me  like  a  prisoner  to  our  haven  of  rest,  a 
small  tin  wayfarer's  tenement. 

We  are  now  in  Zululand  proper,  within 
the  area  of  the  military  operations  of 
1879,  and  even  the  few  days  I  spent  here, 
far  from  the  presence  of  all  save  three  or 
four  white  men,  and  surrounded  by  a  Zulu 
population,  gave  me  some  glimmer  of  na- 
tive habits,  of  native  characto*,  and  of  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  locality.  True,  this 
was  subsequently  confirmed  or  corrected 
by  further  experience,  but  for  umplicity's 
sake  I  here  introduce  some  of  my  first  im- 
pressions. 

One  day  having  heedlessly  left  my  small 
kit  spread  over  the  floor  of  my  lean-to  out- 
side room,  I  find  on  my  return,  two  hours 
after,  about  thirty  Zulu  men  and  women 
of  all  ages  crowded  about  the  open  door, 
many  staring  with  curiodty  at  the  collec- 
tion of  flannel  shirts  and  other  clothing, 
boots,  knife,  tobacco,  and  even  money. 
Any  one  of  these  naked  savages  mi^t 
with  impunity  have  helped  himself  to  any 
of  these  articles,  which  would  have  been  a 
perfect  treasure  to  him.  But  the  idea 
never  seemed  to  have  entered  their  beads 
— not  the  smallest  trifle  was  missing. 
Genuine  untainted  Zulus  are  too  noble  to 
be  thieves.  They  exult  in  the  possession 
of  a  flannel  shirt,  they  f  uUy  i^preciate  the 
gift  of  a  shilling  ;  but  their  native  code  of 
honor  forbids  pilfering,  and  property  is  far 
more  safe  in  their  midst  than  were  it  de- 
posited in  a  flrst-class  Ei^lish  hotel,  or 
subjected  to  the  inquisition  of  the  landlady 
of  a  first-class  London  lodging.  At  inter- 
vals the  natives  came  to  the  store  to  por- 
chaae  blankets,  or  sugar,  or  some  other 
requirement  of  their  simple  lives  ;  but  the 
law  hero  effectually  restrains  Europeans 
from  selling  to  them  those  two  articles 
which  elsewhere  are  unscrupulously  traded. 
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and  which  are  the  canes  of  the  Sonth 
African  race  —  firearms,  including  gun- 
powder, and  spirits.  The  former  restric- 
tion is  rigidly  enforced,  both  wholesale 
and  retail,  and  has  done  much  to  diminish 
the  recklessness  of  bloodshed  which  is  the 
invariable  characteristic  of  all  savage 
tribes.  Even  when  I  landed  at  Durban 
an  official  instantly  snatched  up  my  gun, 
and  ere  I  could  recover  it  I  had  fully  to 
satisfy  the  civil  custom-house  superintend- 
ent as  to  my  identity  and  bona  Jides,  At 
Pietermaritzburg  I  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  small  quantity  of  powder  only  through 
the  special  order  of  a  magistrate,  to  whom 
I  was  called  on  to  declare  that  1  required 
it  merely  for  sporting  purposes.  The 
amount  so  authorized  is  limited,  I  believe, 
to  10  lb.  in  twelve  months  to  one  appli- 
cant. Unhappily  the  law  is  occasionally 
evaded  by  the  criminal  greed  of  whites, 
chiefly  from  the  Cape  Colony,  some  of 
whom  occupy  a  high  social  status,  and 
who  have  succeeded  in  baffling  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  Natal  authorities,  and  in  es- 
tablishing a  regular  traffic  through  a  secret 
route  called  **  the  Gun  Runner's  Pass." 

As  regards  the  prohibition  of  the  sale 
of  liquor  to  the  natives,  even  anti-total  ab- 
stinence opinions  must  rejoice  that  the  law 
is  here  generally  successful,  though  of 
course  it  is  evaded  in  some  out-of-the-way 
places  by  miscreants  who,  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  sovereigns,  perpetrate  an  evil-doing 
perhaps  as  great  as  is  within  the  power  of 
man  to  commit.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  with  savages  drink  means,  not  detri- 
ment, but  downright  destruction  and 
death.  In  the  Transvaal  they  are  permit- 
ted to  buy,  at  almost  a  nominal  price,  as 
much  as  they  please.  They  toss  it  down 
like  water,  and  the  slaughtering  results  are 
appalling.  Never  once  during  my  sojourn 
in  Zululand  did  I  see  a  drunken  savage  ; 
and  possibly  this  atmosphere  of  general 
sobriety  may  have  influenced  even  the 
European  hard  drinkers.  Total  abstinence 
advocates  may  be  interested  in  hearing  that 
proprietors  of  drinking-stores  declare  the 
amount  of  ginger-ale  consumed  has  of  late 
become  amazing,  even  among  white  labor- 
ers toiling  under  the  glare  of  an  almost 
tropical  sun.* 

*  Though  wandering  from  my  snbjebt,  I  can- 
not forbear  mentioning  that,  during  the  re- 
cent intense  Cape  heat,  the  gnnner  parties 
employed  in  the  formidable  labor  of  monntiDg 
23. ton  guns  have  daily  taken  out  with  them 


Mealies  are  the  chief  foodx>f  the  Kafirs, 
but  they  rejoice  at  an  occasional  oppor- 
tunity of  feasting  off  a  tough  '*  trek  ox 
— no  matter  if  it  has  died  from  natural 
causes — albeit  their  glimmering  of  religious 
superstition  forbids  them  the  use  of  animal 
food.  They  loathe  fish  as  we  should  loathe 
eating  a  snake  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  fancies  for  certain  tit-bits  run  in  a 
curious  direction.  One  afternoon  a  spray 
of  glittering  green  foliage  is  brought  to 
me,  from  whence  are  depending  the  most 
enormous  caterpillars  I  have  ever  seen  in 
my  life,  as  thick  as  my  thumb,  and  twice 
as  long, — fat  green  fellows,  studded  with 
small  sparkling  scales.  The  little  Zulu  girl 
from  whom  they  had  been  obtained  wept 
because  '^  we  had  taken  away  her  food." 
I^flatly  declined  to  try  a  caterpillar  or  two, 
whereupon  a  native  eagerly  selects  a  couple 
of  the  finest,  pinches  off  their  tails,  manip- 
ulates glove-fashion  the  wriggling  creatures 
one  with  the  other,  frizzles  them  before 
the  fire,  and  finally  daintily  devours  the 
nauseous  morsel,  with  the  lingering  enjoy- 
ment of  an  English  schoolboy  eating  a  fine 
fresh  strawberry. 

Close  at  hand  was  '  *  Bond' s  Drift, ' '  the 
ferry  across  the  Tugela  connecting  the 
Natal  and  Zululand  roads  ;  and  here  I  en- 
countered an  occasional  European  teamster, 
or  a  farmer,  or  a  ferryman,  or  a  Govern- 
ment messenger,  or  a  doctor,  of  whom 
three  or  four  are  dotted  about,  at  distances 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles  apart.  They  form 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  loafing  specimens 
of  the  same  class  in  the  more  populous 
parts  of  South  Africa,  who  seem  to  assume 
that  a  worthless  fellow  in  England  is  in- 
stantly levelled  up  to  a  valuable  member  of 
a  colony  the  moment  he  disembarks. 
These  Zululand  strays,  however  rough  in 
dress  and  off  hand  in  address,  are  fre- 
quently stamped  with  certain  characteris- 
tics of  gentlemen,  leading  to  the  deduction 
that  they  have  been  drafted  from  a  far 
higher  community  than  their  present  avo- 
cations would  imply,  and  that  they  are 
bravely  battling  against  adverse  fortune.  I 
came  across  a  strange  specimen  of  an  agent 
for  an  American  life  insurance  company, 
who,  with  an  amusingly  scanty  equipment 
in  his  saddle-bags,  was  riding  hundreds  of 
miles  through  these  wilds  on  the  chance  of 

a  bag  of  oatmeal,  which,  stirred  np  in  small 
quantities  in  water,  is  eagerly  drunk,  effect- 
ually quenches  thirst,  and  affords  a  singular 
amount  of  support. 
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pkki^  up  a  chance  subscriber.     Eoter- 
prise  could  hardly  go  farther. 

Mj  companioD  was  desirous  of  Fisitiiig 
tlie  grare  of  a  relation  who  had  died  in 
this  neighborhood  during  the  Zulu  war  ; 
and  one  sweltering  morning  we  betake 
oorselTes  to  Fori  Pearson,  seren  miles  dis- 
tanty  where  once  were  concentrated  so 
■mch  national  attention  and  so  many  pri- 
vate sorrows,  but  now  lost  in  a  weird  soli- 
tude which  is  almost  oppressire.  We 
found  the  old  earth worl»  easily  enough, 
and  their  rery  outline  spoke  volumes.  No 
formulated  scaq[>Sf  bastions,  or  banquettes  : 
merely  a  gradation  of  rough  parapets 
hastily  thrown  up  under  the  stress  of  peril, 
and  trendii^  one  aboTe  the  other  toward 
the  apex  of  the  highest  hiUs.  Our  enemy 
was  numerous  as  the  hosts  of  Sennacherib, 
but  unskilled  as  the  ancient  Britons  ;  and 
truly  an  antiquarian  Oldbuck  might  declare 
the  mde  trace  an  intrenchment  of  some 
nrehistorie  nation  until  deceived  by  a 
kohi^s  declaration,  **  I  mind  the  bis^i^ 
of  it." 

Long  and  fruitless,  however,  was  our 
search  for  the  grave,  during  which  we 
osly  just  escaped  treading  on  a  monstrous 
icptile — until  at  last  we  hap  upon  a  small 
**  God^s  acre"  enclosed  with  barbed  fenc* 
iMg^  and  marked  by  an  exceptionally  tall, 
ganat  euphorbia  tree — a  species  of  giant 
cactus.  Though  the  spot  is  covered  with 
beantifnlly  tainted  growth,  it  is  in  the 
9Kmt  condition  of  careful  delimitation  as 
wben  left  by  the  survivors  eleven  years 
ago.  CoQspicaoQs  among  thirteen 
grav^  marked  by  simple  wooden  crosses, 
Is  a  |jain  white  tombstone,  whereon  we 
read  that  Captain  Wynne,  R.E.,  here 
£ed  of  fever  in  1879,  and  the  text,  ''  I 
bdiere  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body." 
Stay  ;  here  are  some  more  words  blurred 
bj  ana  and  climate  :  **  Dulce  et  decorum 
aift  pro  patri4  mon" — and  there  flashes 
my  reoolleetion  the  pathetic  circum- 
I  had  heard  many  years  ago 
apedally  aocounting  for  tliis  quotation 
mm  Horace. 

In  the  midst  of  the  toil,  the  siekness, 
the  fighting  of  the  campai^,  Wynne 
to  didt  the  friendly  chaff  of  his 
eMarades  by  his  penistency  in  classical 
qisotstions.  One  day  he  too  was  stricken 
by  that  fatal  malaria  which  played  snoli 
karoe  among  onr  men.  After  a  few 
hoars,  feeling  that  his  end  was  at  hand, 
1»  sent  for  aome  of  his  brother  officers 


intrusted  to  them  certain  measures  and 
messages  consequent  on  his  approaching 
death — he  had  left  a  yonng  wife  in  Eng- 
land— and  added  in  dying  accents,  with  a 
dying  smile  :  **  Now  I  must  make  a  last 
quotation,  and  I  do  not  think  you  fellows 
will  chafE  me  this  time — '  Dulce  et  de- 
corum est  pro  patrii  mori '  " — and  so  slept 
into  the  diwn  of  that  eternal  day  which 
fools  call  death. 

Musing  in  profound  reverie  on  the 
coincidence  which  had  brought  the  half- 
forgotten  story  face  to  face  with  my 
chance  visit  to  the  subject's  solitary  grave 
in  the  wilds  of  South  Africa,  I  am  startled 
almost  out  of  my  skin  by  a  deep  organ- 
sound,  *^  Ha-a-a,"  at  my  elbow.  A  Zulu 
had  noiselessly  crept  up  to  me,  and  utter- 
ing this  wonted  note  of  respectful  greet- 
ing, with  his  right  hand  raised  high  over 
his  head  in  salute,  and  his  left  graspiug 
an  assegai  and  a  knob-kerry,  he  stood 
motionltts  and  splendidly  stalwart,  like  a 
carved  statue  of  the  ideal  noble  savage. 
Pointinir  to  a  brass  badge  on  his  arm,  in- 
scribed^" Zulu  Tugela  Patrol,"  in  token 
of  amitv,  he  made  sicms  that  he  could 
show  us  another  resting-place  of  our  coun- 
trymen, and  led  us  to  a  second  enclosure 
as  neat  as  the  first,  where  I  counted  sixty 
graves  of  British  soldiers,  and  where  the 
frequency  of  "  died  from  fever**  vras  a 
more  melancholy  record  than  "  killed  in 
action." 

Game  is  plentiful  in  parts  of  Zululand, 
but  circumstances  prevented  my  undertak- 
ing any  shooting  expeditions.  I  can  only 
state  that  about  the  Ti^da  veldt  are 
abundance  of  partridges  and  quail  in  sea- 
son, alligators  are  nnm«tMis  in  the  river, 
and  monkeys  swarm  in  the  woods.  I 
witnessed  the  exceedingly  revolting  sight 
of  the  skinnii^  of  four  of  our  '*  poor  re- 
lations," the  slai^tN*  of  which  is  only 
just  saved  from  bung  wanton  cruelty  in 
that  thdr  peha  are  not  entirely  without 
value. 

The  facilities  for  locomotion  in  England 
— whei^ft  at  Clai^iam  we  are  **  right  for 
Kart^tcourt  and  Kensington  ;  change  hers 
for  C<Hi$tantittople  and  Jericho,**  —  ob- 
scures in  the  minds  of  stay-at-homes  the 
c<i>nstant  and  foremost  difficulty  of  accom- 
plishing point  to  point  distences  in  savage 
countries.  Very  gladly,  uie  "eforey  do  we 
avail  ourselves  of  the  omxirtaiiit^  of  a 
four  muled  <!4irt  to  conv  i  to  Bihove^ 
thirtv  miles  in  the  ir  ^  fahkaiii 
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Oar  ronte,  the  sole  one  within  an  exten- 
sive area  of  country,  w  little  more  than  a 
track,  nnmetalled,  unfenced,  and  nn- 
drained.  Yet  the  amoant  of  labor  which 
the  Colonial  Government  has  wisely  be- 
stowed on  it  has  been  considerable.  Here 
and  there  a  slight  cntting  or  an  elementary 
embankment  has  been  effected,  the  big- 
gest of  the  big  boulders  have  been  shov^ 
aside,  and  the  most  advantageous  carves 
up  and  down  the  nearly  mountainoas 
heights  have  been  mdely  indicated.  By 
this  rough-and  ready  method  of  civiliza- 
tion, communication,  hitherto  impractica- 
ble, has  been  opened  up,  and  has  facili- 
tated the  introduction  into  a  barbarous 
country  of  the  blessings — I  admit  the 
curses  likewise — of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State  I  saw  no  instances  on  a  parallel 
scale  of  this  beneficent  road-making. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  Zulu  country 
is  that  of  evenly  rolling  mountains,  occa- 
sionally dotted  with  brilliant  red-sand 
patches,  and  generally  covered  with  rich 
turf,  which  is  beautiful  in  its  emerald 
green  during  the  rainy  season,  but  which 
in  course  of  time  produces  a  sense  of 
monotony  in  the  horizon.  Yet,  when  we 
come  to  details,  we  find  under  our  very 
eyes  plenty  to  charm.  In  the  lower  lands 
the  view  is  relieved  by  innumerable  thorn- 
bushes — a  source  of  treasure  to  the  natives, 
as  constituting  their  only  /uel.  The  twist- 
ing water-courses — there  are  no  navigable 
rivers — mark  out  streaks  of  lovely  though 
rank  vegetation,  where  are  mingled  tall 
grasses,  enormous  ferns,  waving  palms, 
graceful  bamboos,  and  gaont  euphorbias  ; 
and  out  of  the  tangled  masses  start  many 
brilliantly  plumag^  birds,  which,  how- 
ever, are  songless,  in  disadvantageous  con- 
trast to  the  sober-hued  prima  donnas  of 
our  English  copses. 

Zululand  is  not  a  fishing  country,  and 
the  numerous  stagnant  pools  are  only  ten- 
anted by  coarse  fish,  scarcely  worth  catch- 
ing. Here  and  there  are  plots  seldom 
more  than  half  an  acre  in  extent  of  luxuri- 
ant mealies,  cultivated  by  women,  to  whom 
the  Zulus  habitually  relegate  field  labor. 
More  curious  than  aught  else  are  the  kraals 
•^clustera  of  ten  or  twelve  bee-bive-shaped 
watde-Aiid-^*"b  dweU^-~  without  win* 
dow  or  ehi  ler*  u  lor  door  a  mere 
aperture  th  inhabitaota 
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perience  of  natives,  there  is  nothing  dirty 
or  di^usting  ;  the  Zulus  are  nngulariy 
cleanly  in  their  habita.  The  unlighted 
interior  is  sombre  and  pungent  with  the 
smoke,  for  which  no  exit  is  provided,  of 
the  cooking  fuel  ;  but  the  few  household 
goods  are  neatly  arranged.  The  fioor, 
hardened  with  the  invaluable  mixture  of 
mud-and-water,  is  tidily  swept,  and  there 
is  not  a  sign  of  nasty  dibris  within  or 
without.  The  native  mind  is  characterized 
by  a  curious  incapacity  to  imagine  any 
shape  beyond  a  circle,  and  consequently 
the  kraals  are  enclosed  in  an  annulus,  with 
a  fiimsy  outside  fencing  and  an  inside 
paling  where  the  cattle  are  penned.  Each 
group  forms  the  headquarters  of  a  family, 
comprising  perhaps  two  or  three  genera- 
tions. 

A  Kafir  provides  himself  with  two  or 
more  wives,  each  of  whom  insists  on  hav- 
ing her  separate  tenement ;  and  though  it 
is  stated  that  the  husband  maintains  strict 
discipline  in  his  little  harem,  traits  of 
woman  nature  assert  themselves  with  per- 
sistent irrepressibility.  Here  is  a  dieni* 
fied-looking  savage  stalking  in  front ;  close 
at  his  heels  steps  his  tall  young  wife,  with 
the  perfect  grace  of  women  accustomed  to 
carry  pitchers  of  water  on  their  beads,  and 
with  all  the  haughty  coquetry  of  conscious 
beauty  ;  far  behind  trudges  the  poor  old 
mate  of  early  years,  ugly,  bowed,  and 
broken,  and  seeming  mutely  to  implore 
forbearance  from  her  soccessfnl  rival. 
The  maternal  instinct  appears  to  be  more 
stronglv  developed  among  the  Zulus  than 
is  usual  with  savages.  The  women  toil  in 
the  sun  or  walk  for  miles  with  infants 
carefully  slung  behind  their  backs.  1  no- 
ticed in  one  small  settlement  a  mnltitnde 
of  eighty  or  ninety  mothers  assembled  for 
the  enforced  vaccination  of  children,  and 
although  a  tax  of  6d,  per  bead  is  levied, 
the  natives  recognize  the  blessings  of  the 
process  with  an  intelligent  gratitude  which 
would  put  Leicester  to  shame.  The  chat- 
tering, the  petting,  and  pride  of  this  black 
baby-show  was  very  amusing ;  their 
charges  were  singularly  bright  and  for- 
ward  ;  but,  cbaracteristicHlly  of  savages, 
this  precocious  development  is  suddenly 
arrested  at  an  early  age.  Would  that  1 
could  speak  their  language  !  It  is  of 
Italian  harmony,  and  so  easily  acquired 
that  most  of  the  English  officers  have 
picked  up  a  smattering  of  it.  Ua  pecu- 
liarity  is  three  sorts  of    curious    clicks 
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like  carved  ebony  statnes,  that  at  first  I 
rab  my  eyes  in  amazement,  thinking  my 
sight  has  deceived  me.  They  were  armed 
with  the  Martini  rifle  and  bayonet,  and 
their  dress  was  the  happiest  combination 
of  suitability  and  wild-handsome  appear- 
ance. A  soldier-like  cap,  loose  blae 
gnemsey  jacket,  white  calico  breeches, 
and  putties,  bat  no  boots  or  shoes — their 
cUssic^illy  shaped  feet,  in  sound  travelling 
condition,  need  no  such  gear  in  the  veldt. 
Patches  of  color,  in  the  way  of  facings  and 
piping,  admirably  set  off  their  dusky  mus- 
ciuar  forms,  and  every  Zulu  looked  proud 
of  himself.  Slowly  walking  down  the 
ranks,  I  minutely  inspected  them  individ- 
ually. One  single  detail  about  them  is  a 
little  grotesque.  Aiming  at  being  English 
soldiers,  they  have  withdrawn  from  their 
ears  the  large  snuff-sticks  they  are  wont 
to  skewer  in  there  for  convenience'  sake, 
and  the  empty  lobes  hang  down  almost  in 
shreds,  like  those  of  quarrelsome  dogs« 
Ornamental  beads,  so  dear  to  savages,  have 
been  generally  discarded.  Their  ages, 
and  consequently  their  sizings,  vary 
greatly — a  six-feet  and  a  five-feet-six 
stature  are  constantly  in  juxtaposition  ; 
but  in  point  of  muscular  strength  and  ac- 
tivity^ nearly  all  possess  the  same  high 
average.  **  How  old  are  you  V  I  inquire 
through  an  interpreter  of  a  singularly 
yonthful-lookinff  z^uln,  and  the  reply  is 
characteristic,  ''^In  a  year's  time  1  shall 
be  a  man." 

The  natives  never  know  their  own  ages, 
and  have  no  conception  of  numbers. 
Their  own  language  only  counts  up  to 
•even.  Eight  and  upward  is  rendered 
by  the  English  term,  or  by  a  very  long 
periphrasis  ;  while  they  vaguely  designate 
a  thousand  by  a  gesture,  and  the  words 
'^  a  great  number."  In  connection  with 
this  Captain  Manscl  whispers  to  me — '^  I 
will  show  you  a  drill  movement  which 
always  baffles  them  ;*'  and  then  followed 
the  command,  ^*  From  the  right — tell  off 
by  fours."  General  symptoms  of  uneasi- 
ness ;  then  from  the  flank  a  triumphant 
^*  one,"  succeeded  by  a  hesitating 
**  three,"  an  arrogant  "  two,"  and  a  de- 
spairing **four.''  **As  jrou  were." 
Over  and  over  again — quite  m  vain.  At 
last  they  are  left  to  themselves ;  and  by 
intuition,  not  by  arithmetic,  they  form 
their  sections  of  fours  with  perfect  accu- 
racy. After  this  passing  cloud,  which 
impeiilledmy  gravity — a  smile  would  have 


seriously  hurt  their  dignity — the  drill  pro- 
ceeded with  a  smoothness  and  smartness 
which  would  have  been  creditable  on  an 
Aldershot  parade-ground.  Manual  and 
firing  exercise,  marching  drill,  and  a  few 
simple  essential  movements,  were  carried 
out  with  a  rapidity  and  quietude  which 
were  the  more  surprising  because  all  the 
words  of  command  were  translated  by  the 
native  non-commissioned  officers  from 
English  into  Kafir. 

*  *  Would  you  like  to  see  the  attack  ?  I 
must  explain  to  you  that,  having  deemed 
a  war  cry  as  essential  to  my  force  as  to 
other  native  tribes,  I  referred  the  selection 
to  the  men  themselves.  The  Kafir 
sergeant-major  informed  me  that,  after 
three  days'  earnest  conclave,  they  had 
come  to  a  unanimous  decision.  They 
considered  themselves  now  thoroughly 
British  soldiers,  and  they  wished  that,  like 
other  British  soldiers,  their  battle-shout 
should  be,  *  Heep-peep-oo-la  I '  (flip,  hip, 
hurrah  !)  The  attack  was  carried  out  ex- 
cellently. Whenever  there  was  a  vestige 
of  cover  the  men  wriggled  forward  like 
snakes  ;  in  the  open  they  rushed  on  like 
a  whirlwind.  Indeed  Captain  Mansel 
states  that  their  impetuosity  amounts  to  a 
defect.  On  the  occasion  of  a  brush  with 
a  native  tribe,  he  was  hastily  dismounting 
for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  rush,  but  in 
an  instant  his  men  had  sped  far  ahead, 
and  ere  he  could  come  up  with  them,  were 
busy  with  their  bayonets.  When  I  had 
done  laughing  at  tbeir  wild  '^  Heep-peep- 
oo-la  !"  and  the  company  was  re-formed, 
I  spoke  to  them  a  few  words,  couched  in 
the  customary  vacuous  form,  but  listened 
to  with  eager  attention  and  manifest  satis- 
faction as  coming  from  an  English  oflScer. 
Would  that  wo  nad  a  thousand  of  these 
warriors  in  our  service  !  Subsequently  I 
went  round  the  tents  and  huts,  which  were 
models  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  though 
the  men  were  packed  as  closely  as  sar- 
dines. 

**A11  very  satisfactory  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  but  are  you  equally  effi- 
cient as  police  ?"  was  a  question  recently 
put  to  the  commanding  officer.  *'  How  do 
you  mean  ?"  rejoined  Captain  Mansel,  as 
much  perplexed  as  an  ensign  in  old  days 
catechised  by  the  inspecting-general  on  the 
important  point  of  the  price  of  a  pair  of 
socks  or  a  cake  of  pipe-clay.  *'  Why, 
are  your  i  n  efficient  in  the  protection  of 
life  and  p'  "  '"  "  No,  sir,"  was  the 
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answer,  desperate  ia  ltd  unvarnished  truth  ; 
^'  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  in  looting  and 
killing  there  is  no  one  to  come  near 
them. "  This  delight  in  cruelty,  and  slay- 
ing man,  woman,  baby,  and  animal,  is  so 
innate  in  savages  all  over  the  world,  that 
one  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  devil*  s 
planting. 

Captain  Mansel's  dwelling  is  a  favorable 
specimen  of  the  possibility  of  a  consider- 
able amount  of  comfort  and  prettiness  in 
an  English-Zulu  kraal.  Six  or  seven  bee- 
hive erections  close  to  each  other  consti- 
tute as  many  disconnected  apartments — 
drawing,  dining,  and  bed  rooms,  kitchen 
and  offices.  Inside,  brightly  dyed  cloths 
are  so  disposed  as  to  conceal  the  wattle- 
and-daub,  while  books,  prints,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  plain  furniture  impart  an 
aspect  of  civilized  decoration.  Outside, 
any  amount  of  garden  beauty  is  attained 
by  means  of  vines,  fruit  trees,  and  flower- 
ing ahmbs,  such  as  apricot  and  peach  trees 
and  bananas  ;  bamboos  and  semi  tropical 
grasses ;  hibiscus,  bongainvilleas,  olean- 
ders, and  poinsettias,  which  revel  in  masses 
of  brilliant  blossom.  At  best,  however, 
a  kraal  is  a  flimsy  unpleasant  makeshift. 
The  daub  absorbs  wet  and  involves  mil- 
dew ;  twigs  and  plaster  litter  oif  the  ceil- 
ing ;  nasty  insects,  great  and  small,  swarm 
about  the  drapery  ;  and  a  fireplace  is  quite 
impracticable.  Of  course,  snops  and  so- 
ciety are  scarcely  more  existent  here  than 
in  the  Sahara.  Domestic  grief  in  the 
matter  of  servants  reaches  its  climax  : 
Europeans  are,  as  a  rule,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  Kafirs  will  do  but  a  small  amount 
of  slavey  work  under  incessant  supervi- 
sion ;  and  the  lady  of  the  establishment 
must  rely  entirely  on  herself  for  aught 
approaching  civilized  order  and  comfort. 
Well  for  her  if  a  wise  system  of  education 
has  taught  her  a  little  practical  cookery. 
On  the  other  hand,  advantages  of  climate 
reduce  these  discomforts  to  a  minimum. 
Even  during  the  rainy  season  the  morning 
habitually  breaks  beautifully,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  the  sun  shines 
«o  brilliantly  that  faces  and  hands  become 
scorched  as  though  by  a  washerwoman's 
iron.  Later  on,  the  sky  grows  heavily 
overclouded,  and  torrents  descend,  ac- 
companied by  a  crackling  thunder,  and  a 
lightning  so  vivid  and  close  as  to  convey 
an  impression  that  it  can  be  almost  smelt. 
The  pitchy  darkness  is  so  intense  that  on 
one  occasion  I  completely  lost  my  way 


within  a  distance^of  about  400  yards  in  a 
flat  open  veldt,  which  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances a  blind  iiian  could  traverse 
with  ease.  For  nearly  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  I  was  floundering  about  in  the 
mud,  in  utter  exhaustion,  between  the 
mess  kraal  and  my  quarters,  until  rescued 
by  the  commanding  ofliicer,  who  had  sallied 
forth  with  lantern,  and  was  preparing  to 
turn  out  his  detachment  in  skirmishing 
order  so  as  to  guide  me  by  their  shots. 
To  be  lost  in  the  veldt  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  occurrence,  and  the  sense  of 
desolation  is  overpowering.  Kafirs  in  an 
unknown  country  without  landmarks 
nevertheless  travel  from  pomt  to  point 
with  unerring  precision  which  is  totally 
incomprehensible  to  Europeans,  and  which 
seems  to  amount  to  a  sixth  sense.  If  in 
the  dark  and  in  doubt,  they  sometimes 
crouch  down  and  feel  the  ground,  though 
how  such  a  process  aids  them  they  are 
quite  unable  to  explain. 

The  majesty  and  law  of  English  rule  is 
represented  by  a  small  daub- and- wattle 
tenement  where  dwells  the  British  Resi- 
dent, and  by  an  equally  small  court  house, 
where  I  find  assembled  a  few  members  of 
the  mounted  police,  conveying  the  same 
impression  of  efficiency  as  their  dismounted 
comrades,  some  native  officials,  some 
Zulus  of  distinction,  and  three  or  four 
English  magistrates,  who  have  been 
assembled  from  remote  spots  in  order  to 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trial  of  certain 
chiefs  charged  with  complicity  in  JDinizu- 
lu's  rising  two  years  ago,  A  confident 
anticipation  of  acquittal  seems  to  take 
away  all  zest  in  the  proceedings  ;  for 
here,  as  elsewhere,  our  English  tenderness 
for  political  prisoners  leaves  little  prospect 
of  conviction,  unless  the  accused  be  noto- 
rious miscreants  closely  akin  to  felons. 
One  fat  naked  chief  subsequently  proceeds 
to  the  military  orderly-room  in  order  to 
purchase  a  blanket,  and  with  his  prize  re- 
joicingly rides  off  on  a  wretched  old  pony, 
followed  on  foot  by  his  panting  **  In- 
duna,"  his  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
arrayed  in  the  ragged  old  scarlet  tunic  of 
a  British  infantry  soldier. 

My  return  journey  through  Zululand 
across  the  Tugela,  and  so  on  to  Verulam, 
gives  me  a  further  opportunity  of  forming 
an  opinion  of  the  fertility  of  the  country 
through  which  I  have  been  driving  for 
many  days.  Its  main  deficiency  is  scarcity 
of  timber.     Woods  have  been  recklessly 
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but  a  flimsy  subterfuge  for  legalized 
slavery.  If  this  proof  be  rejected,  there 
is  an  end  to  the  value  of  all  evidence  ;  and 
if  such  deeds  may  not  be  called  atrocities, 
words  have  no  longer  any  meaning. 

Further  hostilities  with  the  Boers, 
wherein  neither  repute  nor  substantial  ad- 
vantage can  possibly  be  gained,  would  be 
so  deplorable,  that  every  reasonable  person 
must  earnestly  hope  such  an  evil  may  be 
averted  ;  and  no  doubt  few  are  fully 
aware  of  the  constantly  recurring  difficul- 
ties of  the  situation.  But  if  we  continue 
to  acquiesce  in  Boer  rapacity  and  cruelty. 


not  only  shall  we  foster  lawlessness  to  an 
extent  which  will  be  ultimately  unendur- 
able, but  meanwhile  we  shall  be  conniving 
at  a  condition  of  affairs  wherein  war  is  a 
less  evil  than  peace.  Our  plain  duty  is 
to  arrest  at  all  hazards  the  oppression  of 
the  helpless  and  unoffending  natives,  and 
to  allow  our  colonial  rulers  to  follow  the 
principle  so  nobly  illustrated  by  one  of  the 
most  upright  of  our  soldiers  and  adminis- 
trators. Sir  Hope  Grant — **  Fais  ce  que 
dois,  advienne  ce  que  pourra." — Black- 
wood's  Magazine, 
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BY    W.   HOLMAN   HUNT,    R.A. 


Before  the  close  of  last  year's  Acade- 
my, an  article— which  was  most  impor- 
tant, as  it  summed  up  in  logical  complete- 
ness the  current  idcAS  upon  the  subject — 
appeared  in  the  New  Bevieio,  written  by 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  It  gave  judg- 
ment upon  the  relative  merits  of  Conti- 
nental and  British  Art.  The  verdict 
arrived  at  was  unfavorable  for  England  as 
far  as  its  pictorial  genius  is  concerned. 
The  absence  of  all  artistic  instinct  in  this 
befogged  nation  was  first  laid  down  by 
Wincklemann.  Strictural  judgments  of 
ourselves  are  always  wholesomely  in  favor 
in  this  country,  and  so  Wincklemann's 
view  has  never  been  without  its  champions 
among  us,  for  malcontents  have  much  used 
it  as  a  last  retreat  in  a  Parthian  attack  ; 
the  keepers  of  the  defending  fort  never 
having  taken  pains  to  demolish  the  distant 
cover  ;  and  in  France  the  axiom  has  been 
welcomed  as  scarcely  less  precious  than 
if  it  had  risen  on  Gallic  soil.  That  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  argu- 
ment relied  upon  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough here  is  that  it  does  stand  on 
a  practical  ground  very  rightly  approved 
by  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  such  as  the 
English  are.  The  test  so  good  for  other 
products  is  applied  with  confidence  to  set- 
tle the  worth  of  Art  creations.  The 
principle  has  been  often  before  tacitly 
assumed  as  final,  but  the  whole  argument 
of  the  article  is  an  open  declaration  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  tribunal  cited.  If  ac- 
cepted, the  qaestion  of  the  ides  )f  our 
Art  needs  no  farther  disqui     >'         The 


matter  is  settled  absolutely,  with  a  perfect 
adaptability  for  the  changing  occasions  of 
the  future.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole 
would  be  that  henceforth  Englishmen 
should  consider  themselves  debarred  from 
the  consideration  of  the  theory  together 
with  the  practice  of  Art,  for  the  whole 
150  years  of  its  effort  seem  to  result  in 
nothing  but  hopeless  failure.  Not  only 
are  they  defeated  now,  but  our  national  flag 
is  so  given  up  to  our  rivals  that  henceforth 
we  should  look  upon  ourselves  at  the  best 
as  only  a  province  of  France.  The  test  is 
the  demand  in  the  market,  and  for  por- 
traiture the  readiness  of  foreigners  to  pay 
English  artists  to  paint  their  portraits,  and 
it  is  shown  that  whereas  French  picture 
dealers  never  come  to  England  to  buy 
British  works,  the  English  picture  dealers 
go  in  shoals  to  France,  Belgium,  etc.,  to 
buy  works  by  the  natives  of  those  gifted 
countries.  For  all  who  accept  the  in- 
ference it  remains  only  to  search  out  what 
the  ideals  of  Art  are  with  Frenchmen, 
Belgians,  etc.,  and  to  be  thankful  for  due 
intelligence  to  understand  these.  The 
case  is,  in  fact,  more  than  proved,  for 
beyond  what  is  stated  we  have  foreigners 
of  all  races  brought  here  to  do  their  Art 
work  on  English  soil  ;  and  the  welcome 
they  get  from  all  quarters,  to  the  great 
humiliation  of  English  artists  and  Art, 
warrants  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  con- 
clusions that  Continental  painting  and 
sculpture  far  surpass  English  work,  for 
they  are  patronized  by  the  British  Court, 
by  the  Government  and  public  Corpora- 
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tions,  by  portrait  sitters  and  by  picture 
collectors.  This  foreign  Art  has  an  un- 
doubtedly distinct  character  at  its  highest, 
as  well  as  its  lowest,  and  many  young  men 
— even  before  the  appearance  of  the  article 
referred  to— had  been  persuaded  by  the 
general  tone  of  appreciation  it  gained  to 
set  themselves  the  task  of  cultivating  the 
particular  ideal  adopted,  and  of  imitating 
the  manner  of  realizing  this. 

On  such  a  wide  scale  the  rule  is  a  safe 
one  among  merchants,  that  what  is  the 
best  in  quality  is  the  most  in  demand,  and 
therefore  the  dearest,  so  that  it  seems  a 
natural  prejudice  to  sustain  the  principle 
to  the  very  utmost  extent  as  omnipotent. 
It  applies  in  the  first  instance  to  articles 
of  food  and  clothing,  which  are  accepted 
by  experienced  sight  and  judgment  as  of 
the  brand  and  locality  which  before  have 
produced  the  most  nourishing  and  deli- 
cious food  or  the  best  wearing  materials 
and  finest  fabrics  for  dresses.  The  mer- 
chant has  such  re«pect  for  the  knowledge 
and  judgment  of  his  customers  that  he 
feels  he  would  not  be  acting  in  his  own 
interest  to  purchase  inferior  articles,  ex- 
cept at  a  lower  price — for  everything  is 
ut  to  the  test  of  use  and  cost  and  wear 
y  the  first  and  second  buyers,  and  thus 
the  dealer  would  quickly  destroy  his  repu- 
tation with  the  consumers  were  he  to 
select  spurious  or  over-price  goods. 

This  rule  extends  to  weapons,  to  harness, 
to  tools,  and  materials  for  practical  work 
of  all  kinds,  and  to  building  materials  of 
all  descriptions,  to  all  articles,  in  fact, 
consumed  by  contemporaries  ;  but  when 
we  come  to  works  of  Art  we  ought  to  ask 
twice,  at  least,  before  we  conclude  that 
we  are  on  equally  safe  ground  with  our 
test,  since  we  are  confronted  with  one 
very  startling  difference  on  the  threshold  of 
our  inquiry  :  for  we  never  heard  of  the  first 
and  the  later  opinion  of  the  worth  of  any 
commodity  of  daily  utility  being  appraised 
so  differently  at  first  sight  and  afterward 
(within  a  few  years  it  may  be)  as  we  con- 
stantly do  of  a  work  of  Art.  Within  our 
own  national  experience  there  is  in  illus- 
tration the  case  of  our  first  landscape 
painter,  Wilson,  who,  when  in  Rome,  was 
momentarily  rescued  from  poverty  by  the 
good-hearted  championship  of  Vernet,  the 
seaport  painter,  who  reproved  the  throng 
of  English  admirers  and  would-be  patrons 
of  his  studio,  of  the  fashionable  class,  for 
their  disregard  of  their  compatriot,  whom 
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he  declared  to  be  his  superior.  The 
kindly  service  produced  but  brief  patron- 
age. The  dealers  could  sell  nothing  of 
Wilson's  then,  and  the  only  merchant  who 
later  ventured  upon  the  purchase  of  works 
at  16«.  each  after  a  term  refused  further 
investment  in  the  wares  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  never  sold  a  single  canvas  of 
all  which  he  had  bought  previously.  The 
fashionable  class  have,  since  this  painter's 
subsequent  neglect  and  death,  slowly  rec- 
ognized Wilson's  worth,  as  is  proved  by 
the  prices  they  have  accorded  to  the  pic- 
tures so  determinedly  neglected  at  first. 
Hogarth's  works  had  as  strangely  gone 
begging  in  his  lifetime  ;  one  example  is 
convincing.  The  six  pictures  of  **  Mar- 
riage k  la  Mode,"  in  their  beautifully 
carved  frames,  were  bought  from  the  great 
painter  for  110^5.,  and  in  forty-seven 
years  they  sold  for  £1381  ;  and  now,  not- 
withstanding the  verdict  by  a  great  critic, 
Chesneau,  against  Hogarth,  what  would 
they  not  fetch  ?  To  come  to  later  times — 
passing  over,  by  the  wav,  many  other  ex- 
traordinary examples  of  utter  contempt  of 
work  in  the  beginning,  which  reflective 
years  have  estimated  as  among  the  most 
precious  pearls  in  the  nation's  crown  of 
glory,  and  also  the  wonderfully  high  ap- 
praisements of  works  which  accorded  with 
the  taste  of  the  passing  day,  and  which 
have  since  sunk  in  commercial  value  to  no 
more  than  the  value  of  the  frames — we 
have  one  glaring  example  of  the  uncer- 
tainty in  the  minds  of  picture  merchants 
of  more  value  to  our  argument,  because  it 
puts  France  on  the  same  level  with  Eng- 
land in  this  matter.  It  is  the  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  first  and  final  valuation 
by  dealers  of  Millet's  *' Angelus."  This 
the  painter  offered  in  vain  to  successive 
Parisian  picture- shops  for  £100,  until  he 
was  compelled  to  accept  about  £75.  It 
was  brought  to  this  country  soon  after, 
and  refused  by  an  amateur  dealer  at  £200  ; 
and  in  another  ten  years  or  so  it  was  sold, 
after  Millet's  death,  at  £27,000.  As 
further  evidence  of  the  uncertainty  of 
dealers'  and  buyers'  judgment  at  first 
sight,  let  it  be  remembered  that  Turner's 
bequest  to  the  nation  consists  of  pictures 
which  had  been  declined  by  the  connois- 
seurs, speculative  or  otherwise.  In  his  Life 
by  Walter  Thornbury,  a  contributor  tells 
of  Turner  replying  to  a  remark  on  i«omc 
paintings  standing  in  the  passage  of  bis 
nouse,  which  had  recently  been  brought 
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in,  **  Ve»,  T  nend  ihem  to  exhibitions,  but 
I  hey  all  coino  back  again/'  and  it  is  well 
)iUfi¥/u  that  hifi  exquisite  painting  of 
**  OoMing  the  iJrook"  was  refused  by 
iha  gentleman  for  whom  it  was  painted  at 
the  tifice  of  X^iOO.  Yet  this  work  at  an 
mwUon  would  now  certainly  bring  more 
than  twenty  times  the  original  sum. 
With  sttch  facts  before  us  wo  have  to  ask 
whirJi  judgment  of  the  picture-dealers  we 
shall  Acce[)ty  the  first  or  the  second  ? 

In  nnv  investigation  as  to  the  ideals  of 
Art  it  IS  ever  of  the  first  importance  to 
dotermino  how  fur  the  taste  of  the  day  is 
founded  upon  healthy  study  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  am  not  able  to  conclude  that 
artists  themselves,  who  ought  to  be  cau- 
tious ns  well  as  broad-minded,  have  not, 
and  do  not,  come  to  opinions  with  but 
small  care  for  their  future  reputation  for 
judgment,  for  they  have  too  often  adopted 
the  prejudices  of  the  day  without  inquiry. 
On  the  Continent  the  claims  of  England 
to  Art  excellence  have  been  but  grudg- 
ingly acknowledged. 

There   is  a    frieze    on   the   Palais  de 

r Industrie  bearing   the   names   of   many 

great  artists  of  the  ContineDt,  but  among 

ail,  as  I  am  asamed,  there  is  not  that  of 

one  Eoglisbmao*      To  the  concoctors  of 

that     ii^     llf^fpathf     Reynolds,    Gains- 

borongk,  K(*mMj  (the  three  last  wisely 

tingled  oat  hj  iImi;  Dok^  €>£  Marlborough 

for  fiofoe  hm^MiifmJf    Wihmu,  Flaxman, 

Sto     ird,  Wtlkk^  atfM  Turtter  bad  worked 

r    m  ifma,        Ba^^ariao    artists, 

ma       i^  hnnf^  $f9ite^mni^ed  a  similar 

Stdt:^       ¥m  ^/ftm  ftmf  mtw  see  in  the 

<  \md^^  If^  m  A  gallery 

'Q  A'^i^i^  4^h^m^i&UBe  Art 

^        ^  ^'kAk,  hdf^  ffMomf  Bpain, 

<d«  mA^^mmy  l^«  p^emmutiwe 

n  vo  «tafid  i9f  ^ikkm^  m  imt  mmymiXr 

.  derote^  iM  \  i  ^  (%ore  of 

G^sdiK      p      \f^^  mimm      t 

11!  mt^  <      ^     It 

»e        a.  A>vAW4;  j        i 

a^  a  as  jsjx.     I  ^  a^vi  as^jm 

^fikice  ill  a 
<mwftioinabiv  < 

^i«nii«rto 
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that  in  contributions  to  Continental  exhi- 
bitions the  works  of  Parisian  inspiration 
by  foreign  artists  settled  in  London  appear 
in  quantity,  and  to  these  with  official  Eng- 
lishmen the  grand  prizes  are  always  first 
given. 

What  has  given  ground  for  the  preju- 
dice is  certainly  the  established  indiffer- 
ence  of  the  ruling  classes  to  the  claim  that 
British  artists  have  honestly  earned,  that 
they  might  be  allowed  to  work  on  a  scale 
deserving  to  be  regarded  as  national. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  any  practical 
artist  taking  upon  himself  to  define  what 
IS  true  in  taste^  since  naturally  it  will  be 
concluded  that  he  is  defending  his  own 
choice  and  manner  of  work.  In  a  degree 
this  must,  indeed,  be  allowed  for,  but  at 
the  worst  it  cannot  be  so  misleading  as 
the  ipse  dixit  of  prof essors  who  never  show 
you  on  what  level  their  words  describing 
the  shore  being  explored  are  to  be  read, 
and  whether  they  are  standing  on  vessels 
of  good  burthen,  or  are  floating  only  on 
corks  or  feathers  up  and  down  the  twist- 
ing currents  of  the  bestained  and  much 
polluted  stream  of  passing  life.  The  ideal 
of  Art  in  this  day  has  to  be  eliminated 
from  a  confusing  jumble  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, which  imagines  the  defiling  flood  as 
the  crystal  of  the  pure  river  it  once  was, 
and  which  it  sliould  ever  be.  I  do  not 
claim  more  than  that  my  work,  such  as  it 
is,  ought  io  have  enablea  me  to  sift  many 
hundreds  ot  times  my  first  theories,  and 
to  come  to  mature  convictions  which  at 
my  start  in  life  it  would  have  been  a  bless- 
ing to  me  to  have  had  demonstrated  by  an 
elder  of  real  experience. 

I  have  no  word  of  blame  for  the  deal- 
ers. Of  course,  they  are  not  all  of  one 
grade  in  any  respect.  Some,  indeed, 
within  certain  lines,  acquire  an  indepen- 
dent knowledge  of  Art,  but  their  business, 
whatever  they  may  feel  privately,  is  to 
learn  the  taste  of  the  day,  and  to  adapt 
U  course  to  meet  thi$.  At  times  they 
mistakes  even  from  over-desire  to 
DC  e.  You  could  not  expect  that  any  one 
of  em  would  declare  his  prime  motive 
io  I  is  dealing  Often — ^not  altogether 
fa  f — he  uses  the  protestation  of  intense 
4ev<  ion  to  the  interests  of  Art  in  the 
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adapt  himself  to  the  marliet  is  a  proslilu- 
tion  of  all  honest  aims  ;  it  is  the  selliDK 
of  his  son!  alire,  and  wh^  the  example  is 
followed,  believe  me  that  Art  is  on  the 
TOad  to  the  grave.  The  corp»e  may  be 
fair  and  well  d«oked  ont,  bat  never  more 
will  it  be  raised  up  from  the  bier.  His 
Grace  has  apportioned  some  well-deiterved 
praise  to  a  few  members  of  the  English 
school,  mixed  with  his  strictures  on 
others.  He  will  quickly  see  that  the  mer- 
itorious are  Dot  of  the  number  turning  out 
of  their  way  to  catch  the  favor  of  the 
"  shrewd  Scotch  and  Americana"  who 
buy  in  obedience  to  the  fashion  of  the 
time.  There  are  too  many  caterers  to 
spoilt  children  of  fortune  who  pass  for 
true  artists.  They  have  learned  the  trick 
of  the  trade.  They  know  all  the  stock 
sentiments.  They  ofler  the  faded  tints 
and  lines  worn  out  and  discarded  by  the 
truly  inspired,  and  they  can  delight  in  the 
evidence  of  the  ease,  even,  too,  of  the 
perfection,  with  which  they  have  done 
their  work.  However  they  may  difplay 
their  well-drilled  powers,  their  god  is  the 
market,  and  to  tills  they  sacrifice,  having 
no  fear  of  loBing,  and  the  largest  reward 
being  offered  ;  but  the  end  is  not  yet. 

To  prepare  at  closer  hand  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  true  ideal  in  Art,  we 
must  consider  the  matter  in  a  manner  par- 
allel to  that  which  Socrates  recommends 
about  philosophy.  If  the  whimsical  and 
ignorant  infant  patients  imagined  by  the 
Athenian  dialectician  were  asked  for  their 
favorite  provider  of  food,  would  they 
choose  the  physician  whose  experience 
made  him  a  wise  adviser  for  the  training 
of  youth  destined  for  great  athletic 
achievements  ?  They  would  rather,  it  is 
justly  pointed  out,  choose  the  confectioner 
who  would  indulge  them  with  sweetmeats 
and  pastry  for  their  food,  and  demur 
loudly  to  the  wholesome  food  which  the 
guardian  of  health  would  supply.  There 
are  surely  but  few  among  the  rich  back- 
ing the  dealers  who  are  beyond  the  stage 
of  these  children.  The  stomach  soon 
sends  retribution  for  folly  in  too  great  in- 
dulgence in  sweetmeats  and  other  unwhole- 
some dainties  ;  but  where  does  the  penalty 
fall  for  transgressions  of  good  judgment 
in  taste  ]  Not  on  the  culprits  at  ali,  hut 
only  on  the  national  An,  which  many 
are  giving  their  lives  to  keep 
vigorous  and  to  enlarge.  It  would  not  be 
^difficult  to  proTS  that  often    misdiiectcd 


potentates  have  spent  not  only  their  own 
but  also  the  public  money  in  encouraging 
one  dishonest  quack  after  another,  and  it 
seems  to  have  given  them  more  joy  when 
the  impostor  was  a  foreigner  ;  and  thus 
the  public  prejudice  against  native  power 
has  been  increased.  The  fact  is  that  our 
misfortune  is  in  the  general  flippant  esti- 
mate by  the  great  of  the  importance  of  Ait 
to  a  country.  The  Duke  gives  evidence  of 
this  in  the  following  sentence  ; — "  We 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  in  matter  of 
Empire,  the  Romans  of  modern  Europe  ; 
but  in  Art  and  all  that  pertains  to  Art 
teaching  the  French  are  the  modem 
Athenians,  and  Paris  is  the  modern 
Athens."  He  is  perfectly  unaffected  wilh 
any  feeling  that  perhaps  there  is  fault 
somewhere  outside  the  circles  of  workers 
when  he  brings  himself  to  decide  that  the 
country  which  made  its  sacrifices,  and 
showed  its  iron  will  under  the  leadership 
of  his  great  ancestor,  that  Europe  should 
not  be  given  back  to  CKsarisra  (as  it  did 
again  in  the  great  war  against  Napoleon), 
must  now  go  down  to  posterity  branded 
as  a  set  of  warriors  fighting  for  no  great 
object,  that  is,  so  far  as  any  evidence  in 
beauty  of  design  left  for  the  New  Zealander 
lo  see  could  save  them  from  the  slitr,  and 
he  never  acknowledges  the  extreme  im- 
probability of  such  incapacity  in  a  race 
which  has  produced  incontestably  the 
greatest  poets  the  world  hss  yet  known. 
Surely  he  must  see  the  absurdity  of  such 
a  sweeping  condemnation  while  the  array 
of  great  masters  England  has  produced  in 
the  face  of  the  indifference  of  the  great 
stand  before  all  honest  eyes,  so  that  some 
even  sre  quoted  in  his  paper.  What  of 
use  the  rich  have  done  in  Art  has  mainly 
been  to  patronize  portraiture.  The  result 
in  the  highest  examples  has  been  so  noble 
that  this  alone  has  established  the  greatest 
aptitude  of  our  race  for  the  Art.  What 
other  modern  country  has  come  near  to 
the  greatness  of  our  portraitists  of  a  cen- 
tury since  !  In  other  branches  of  the  pur- 
suit the  workman  has  had  to  embrace  con- 
tinual poverty.  Yet  what  Frenchman  has 
painted  a  picture  equal  in  living  movement 
to  Wilkie'g  "Blindman's  Buff,"  one  in 
sweetness  like  Leslie's  "  Mother  and 
Babe"  !  Who  has  done  one  equal  in 
honest  and  dignified  pathos  to  F.  W  alker's 
"  Vale  of  Rest"  f  Or  let  it  be  asked, 
what  Turner  have  they  had  1  In  one 
other  interest  than  portraiture  the  rich  here 
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have  also  indulged  their  lust  for  painting. 
Sport  with  us  is  a  kind  of  cult.  Every 
kind  of  hunting  has  a  poetic  phase,  and 
the  pastime  should,  and  does,  in  many 
persons  lead  to  the  growth  of  a  love  of 
Nature,  yet  in  sporting  pictures  it  is 
astounding  how  rarely  there  was  at  first 
anything  but  the  baldest  record  of  some 
details  about  the  shape  of  a  horse  or  other 
animal  when  stretched  in  a  position  like  a 
butterfly,  in  a  naturalist's  case,  pinned  out 
to  show  his  points.  Landseer  appealed  to 
this  love  of  the  chase  more  capably  with 
Art  ;  he  had  a  strong,  if  a  sinister,  poetic 
strain  in  him,  which  at  times  reached 
great  heights,  but  the  productions  of  his 
most  in  favor  were  of  scenes  dwellinor 
upon  the  butcher-like  side  of  the  pursuit. 
Uounds  tearing  poor  deer  to  their  death, 
and  terriers  digging  their  teeth  into  rab- 
bits or  hares,  or  stags  standing  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  *  *  a  good  shot' '  for  a  sports- 
man— for  a  whole  generation  these  were 
regarded  by  the  rich  as  the  noblest  pro- 
ductions of  the  English  school,  and  I  think 
they  did  much  to  lower  the  conception  of 
the  purpose  of  painting  and  design  ;  per- 
haps, too,  they  led  to  the  very  sudden 
rush  of  prejudice  for  Continental  Art  as 
found  in  Rosa  Bonheur,  who  had  not  any 
spark  of  the  English  painter's  poetry,  who 
could  not  draw  form  so  well,  but  who 
never  descended  to  the  vulgarity  which 
frequently  marred  our  animal  painters' 
conceptions. 

The  tide,  once  having  set  in,  flows  on 
with  a  constantly  increasing  rush,  so  that 
now  I  am  not  exaggerating  in  saying  that 
Englishmen  are  being  driven  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  continuing  this  profession.  If 
the  judgment  is  right  which  says  that 
foreigners  are  our  superiors,  then  our  race 
must  bear  a  sti^ipna  of  incompetence  in 
one  point,  which  is  a  great  reversal  of  the 
judgment  on  its  first  efforts. 

What  is  this  French  Art  with  which  in 
the  matter  of  design  Europe  is  now  to  be 
Ciesarized  ?  I  have  no  lack  of  interest  and 
admiration  for  it  on  its  own  ground  in  its 
highest  examples.  It  is  an  expression,  as 
all  Art  should  be,  of  the  nature  of  the 
race.  We  see  the  same  spirit  in  its  litera- 
ture and  on  the  stage.  The  situation  is 
the  object  of  aspiration.  Figure-painting 
is  used  as  the  means  of  representing  a  dra- 
matic situation  ;  every  point  is  made  the 
most  of  for  the  case.  A  fact  in  history  is 
chosen,  it  may  be  by  a  master  mind  ;  the 


spectator  sees  the  whole  scene  vividly  as 
any  historic  penetration  could  present  it. 
Every  detail  is  accurate,  costume,  accesso- 
ries, and  architecture  ;  every  figure  is  in 
its  right  place  and  costume.     I  delight  in 
conning  such  a  tableau  over,  and  am  grate- 
ful to  the  painter  for  a  most  useful  piece 
of  illustrative  information,  yet  I  look  in 
vain  for  the  divine  breath  which  animates 
the  living  world.     When  the  fact  is  of  no 
historic  or  dramatic    interest,  with    men 
doing  what  amounts  to  nothing,  or  other- 
wise the  intention  is  to  excite  the  latent 
brute  in  man,  it  is  ingenious  and  curious, 
but  not  edifying,  either  as  Ait  or  as  in- 
formation.    When  no  play  is  going  on  the 
figures  are  only  dead  pawns  off  the  board. 
Constable  is  thought  by  many  French 
painters  to  have  been  a  compatriot ;  so  en- 
tirely, since  he  was  honored  by  their  pred- 
ecessors in  1820,  have  they  followed  him, 
not  in  spirit,  but  in  manner.     He  had  not 
a  mind  of  the  greatest  range  ;  his  was  an 
instrument  with  no  high  notes,  but  it  was 
in  direct  resonance  to  Nature's  lightest 
touch.     His  French  followers,  as  all  fol- 
lowers  do,    find  their  admirers  waiting. 
They  accept  given  patterns  to  copy  more 
proudly  than  our  painters  of  name  do.     A 
theme  once  found  acceptable  is  repeated 
like  a  lesson.     A  moonlight  under  cloud s, 
with  the  herding  of  sheep  or  cattle,  was 
first  etched  divinely  in  two  or  three  forms 
by  our  own  Palmer.     Then  it  was  too  new 
to  be  understood.     Now  it  is  welcomed  as 
is  a  thrice-told  tale  by  the  dull.     I  have 
often  read  that  among  French  landscape 
painters  there  are  charms  in  the  realism  of 
this  painter,  or  in  the  sentiment  of  another  ; 
but    I    find  the  first  too   self-asserting. 
There  are  none  of  Nature's  surprises.     She 
has  been  tamed  and  trained  to  serve  the 
school  ;  and  the  second  bears  reminiscence 
of  previous  favorite  effects.     Troyon  is  a 
manufacturer  of  metallically  over-colored 
foliage    to    give    effect    to    some   white    ' 
patched  cows.     Israels  is  a  man  with  one 
good  undertaker's  stock  in  trade,  without 
any  eye  for  the  world  but  what  is  funereal. 
In  any  case,  there  is  no  painting  in  the 
sense  that  the  work  of  Titian,  Rembrandt, 
De  Hoogh,  Reynolds,  and  Turner  is  paint- 
ing ;  there  is  no  joy  of  thankfulness  in 
spirit,  and  no  subtil ty  and  profundity  of 
variety  in  the  handling  and  the  treatment 
of  ocular  impressions.     There  is  not  an 
example  of  what  truly  constitutes  the  artis- 
tic stamp,  the  presence  of  human  expres*' 
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sion  and  tenderness,  which  makes  the  spec- 
tator forget  everything  bat  a  thrill  of  divine 
love  passing  through  him  in  tacitly  ac- 
knowledging a  new  appeal  to  his  heart. 
When  yon  have  looked  your  best  at 
Ger6me's  gladiators,  do  you  feel  that  you 
have  singled  out  one  of  the  victims  to  won- 
der about,  as  Byron  did  of  the  Dying 
Gladiator,  as  to  his  distant  home  and  loved 
ones  ?  The  merit  of  French  work  com- 
mends itself  greatly  to  the  literary  mind, 
and  so  all  our  Press  praise  it  to  the  skies. 
The  detail  of  Meissonier's  work  they  can 
peer  into  and  estimate  ;  it  is  too  perfect 
for  human  eyes.  You  need  a  magnifying 
glass  to  see  its  fullest  beauty,  but  the 
strongest  lens  will  bring  you  no  nearer  to 
the  true  artist's  limitations.  In  other 
cases  the  French  advocates  take  palpable 
dabs,  all  of  one  shape  and  size,  with  un- 
disguised pain|;a8  a  sign  of  masterliness  in 
the  school  that  indulges  in  dash.  As  well 
might  the  meaningless  scribbling  of  chil- 
dren, done  in  imitation  of  the  hasty  writ- 
ing of  parents,  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
accomplishment.  I  know  that  in  writing 
thus  broadly  there  is  some  injustice  done 
to  many  modest  masters  of  France.  One 
painting  by  Jules  Breton  of  **  Les  Mois- 
soneurs"  is  really  great,  poetically  and 
artistically.  I  pass  by  some  others  that 
deserve  commendation,  but  then  how  many 
I  avoid  to  cite  that  could  only  be  mentioned 
with  execration.  Yes  !  honest  eyes,  in- 
deed, there  are  in  France  who  look  with 
perfect  bewilderment  upon  the  rage  among 
young  men  of  England  to  turn  from  the 
individualism  of  their  predecessors  and  the 
exquisite  taste  for  human  beauty  in  English 
work,  to  acquire  instead  the  trade  of  paint- 
ing as  it  is  taught  in  Paris.  But  the  com- 
mon critics,  playing  into  the  hands  of 
French  and  Frenchified  picture-dealers,  are 
responsible,  who  have  so  cried  up  the 
CraUtes  as  to  take  away  the  fair  chance  of 
any  English  painter  getting  a  living  with 
the  competition  from  abroad,  unless  he  in 
some  way  will  adopt  the  style.  For  this 
is  a  fact  that  is  too  much  ignored,  there  is 
not  demand  enough  in  England  for  Art 
for  her  own  sons  ;  not  now  even  to  keep 
the  disappointed  among  foreigners  from 
taxing' the  funds  of  the  Benevolent  So- 
ciety ;  and  many  most  capable  English 
artists  are  driven  from  the  opportunity  of 
continuing  ^ir  profeaaion  dj  the  inroad 
of  foreignen,  amoDg  whom  AmeriGana 
would  not  be  daaaed  did  thejr  not  first  go 


to  Paris  and  lose  all  the  character  of  the 
common  race  by  their  training  in  de- 
nationalizing mannerism.  The  Chinese 
soldier,  after  the  storming  of  the  Tekoa 
forts  by  the  English,  gave  as  his  reason 
for  the  hasty  flight  of  the  defenders,  **  No 
two  people  stand  in  one  place  ;  you  come, 
we  go."  However  righteous  and  valiant 
an  army  may  be,  there  is  no  resistance 
possible  after  betrayal. 

The  ideals  of  Art  are  best  shown  by 
example.  Men  write  about  the  matter  too 
much  without  showing  what  they  really 
mean,  and  so  they  darken  counsel  with 
words,  like  the  celebrated  critic  Ruskin  re- 
fers to,  who,  praising  a  landscape  with 
quadrupeds  in  it,  to  justify  their  particular 
shape  said  they  were  not  exactly  sheep, 
nor  cows,  nor  horses,  but  animals,  as  they 
should  be.  I  have  ventured  to  refer  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  article  because 
it  so  frankly  and  typically  states  his  case 
that  there  could  be  no  hesitation  in  the 
conclusion  that  he  would  be  glad  to  have 
it  as  freely  examined. 

The  true  ideal  of  Art  is  the  outcome  of 
a  spirit  of  love  and  reverence  for  Nature. 
It  must  be  inexhaustible  in  its  illustration 
of  the  variety  and  perfection  of  life  and 
the  world.  Walt  Whitman  somewhat 
amusingly  speaks  of  the  true  poet  as  being 
part  of  everything  of  vital  force  he  meets 
with  in  his  walks.  He  is  just,  for  the  poet 
must  sympathize  with  all  the  earth,  not 
like  the  passer-by,  but  as  being  part  of 
himself,  and  he  must  give  what  hi»  sur- 
roundings have  taught  him,  as  his  own 
eyes  show  them,  and  as  they  affect  the 
nature  which  with  his  fellows  he  inherits 
from  his  ancestors.  Every  great  Art  so 
far  has  been  strictly  national.  It  is  by 
honest  emulation  among  different  races 
that  progress  and  culture  is  obtained,  and 
the  fact  forms  a  great  reason  against 
Cu3sarism  in  thought  and  invention. 
Every  race  is  diverse  in  its  nature,  and 
each  can  only  truly  express  its  own. 
There  are  outside  of  this  line  large  prin- 
ciples common  to  the  aim  of  all  nations. 
Tnese  are  to  be  studied  by  the  serious  as 
of  universal  value,  and  the  want  of  them 
must  be  condemned  because  no  great  Art 
has  been  destitute  of  them.  If  Art  deals 
with  the  misfortunes  and  wickednesses  of 
the  human  race,  it  must  do  so  to  illustrate 
the  irrepressibleness  of  the  soul  of  good 
fiffhting  against  evil,  not  as  though  it 
gloatea  over  the  vice.    It  may  be  humorous 
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and  jocular  in  tnrna  to  any  extent.    It  it  not  it  muat  never  trork  for  the  retardinc;  of  the 

forbidden  by  anj  means  to  represent  the  onward  action — for  the  taking  aa  oaek  to 

hnmao  figure  of  either  sex,  for  thsBs  are  brutedom — under  penalty  of  being  »  nit- 

the  higbeet  developinenls  of  creation,  but  ness  against   itself   when   the    judgment 

this  must  not  be  done  without  the  stamp  comee,  showing  tb&t  it  never  had  claim  to 

of  unquestionable  purity  of  mind.     Art  indulgence  asan  ennobling  influence  in  its 

may  be  connected  with  religion  or  moral-  day.     So  far  I  would  d<^matJZ8,  and  no 

ity,   but  this  is  not  a  necessity.     Yet  in  further. — Nev)  RevUvi. 
"  the  making  for  righteousness"  of  destiny 
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I.  ways  will  be  to  some  of  ue  as  arid  aa  the 
sands  of  Sahara. 

That  the  literary  epoch  now  drawing         It  is,  however,  fortunate  for  the  poet 

to  a  close  has  been  pre-eminently  rich  in  vexed  by  these  queries  that,  as  far  as  the 

the    production    of   English   poetry — far  poetry  of  England  is  concerned,  they  can 

richer   indeed  than  any  previous  epoch,  only  be  answered  by  guesses.     To  gueaa 

save  that  which  is  illumed  by  the  sunlight  with  Dr.  Hake  that  a  great  new  school  of 

of  Shnlfespeare's  name — is  an  article  of  poetry,    based    on    that  new   cosmogony 

faith  with  all  who  nowadays  love  poetry,  which  has  revolutionized  the  world,  lies 

and  especially  with  all  those  who  write  it  in  the  womb  of  time,  waiting  to  give  voice 

themselves.       But    although    the    critics  to  the  twentieth  century,  is  ai  easy  aa  to 

have  not  attempted  to  disturb  that  faith,  guess  with  Carlyle,  that  the  Englishman 

yet  the  sourest  of  them  try  to  make  bitter  of  the  future  will  be  compelled  to  "  say" 

the   poet's   cup    of    pleasure   by    putting  in  prose  everything  that  the  Englishman 

forth     certain     uncomfortable     queries —  of  the  past  would  in  verse  have  "  sung." 
"  Will  the  twentieth  century,"  they  ask.         Bat   concerning    this   unknown    epoch 

"  sustain  and  carry  on  the  poetic  glories  whose  brow  is  jast  about  to  appear  sVove 

of  the  nineteenth  t     Will   not  the  ever-  the   horizon,  there   is  a  second  question 

increasing    and     ever- widening    channels  which,  to  the   English  poet  and  lover  of 

through  which  the  intellectual  energies  of  poetry,  is  of  an  interest  only  lens  intense 

the  country   are  now  being  hurried  lead  than  that  I  have  alluded  to.     Supposing 

off  into  other  and  alien  directions  those  that  English  poetry  will  be  able  to  reaiat 

forces  which  have  hitherto  expressed  them-  and  survive  the  colossal  attacks  of  science 

selves  through  poetic  forms  I     A  litera-  and  the  literature  of  knowledge,  what  will 

tnreof  power  as  distinguished  from  a  liter-  be  the  relaiion  of  England  to  her  eoloniea 

ature  of  knowledge  there  will  always  be  as  a  producer  of  the  literature  of  power, 

(say  they),  but  wil]  it  in  the  epoch  before  and  especially  of  poetry,  at  a  time  when 

you  continue  to  take  a  metrical  form  t"  perhaps   the   material    leadership    of    the 

The  critics  know  very  well  how  uncom-  English  speaking  race  will  be  challenged, 

fortable  are  such  questions  as  these  to  all  if   net   seized,    by   the   foremost   of  her 

those  to  whom  the  enjoyment  of  metre,  daughters  ?     Is  it  likely  that  the  twentieth 

and  especially  of  rhyme,  is  deeper  than  century  will  succeed,  where  the  nineteenth 

any  other  delight — men  who,  if  they  dared  century  has  failed,  in  giving  the  United 

to  confess  it,  could  "  travel  from  Dan  to  States  of  America  a  body  of  poetry  thxt 

Beersheba,"  and,  unless  the  journey  were  can  properly  be  called  American  I 
enlivened  by  a  few  songs,  would  say  "  it         Those  transatlantic  poets  who  have  ▼!*• 

is  all  barren."  ited  England  in  my  time  have  as  inilivid- 

If  the  time  is  really  approaching  when  uals  exercised  so  great  a  cburm  over  their 

the  best  music  to  be  heard  along  the  high-  brother  and  sister  singers  Ihat  what  they, 

ways  of  life  will  be  the  hum  of  the  manu-  the  American  poets,   wish  in  this  oiatlor 

facturer's  mill,  varied  occasionally  by  the  we  also  might  wish.     At  the  vcrj'  f" 

whistle  of  the  steam-engine,  those  high-  ment  when  the  American  polilieiaoah 
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tracts  declare  the  Americans  to  be,  the 
Rumans  themselves  were  about  as  homo- 
geneous as  the  Greeks. 

Hence  to  use  the  word  **  nation''  as  de- 
scriptive of  such  a  community  is  to  give 
it  a  meaning  which  is  new  and  as  unschol- 
arly  as  new.  Etymologically  the  people 
of  Australasia  and  especially  the  people  of 
New  Zealand  arc,  if  Mr.  Walt  Whitman's 
data  as  to  American  heterogeneity  are  to 
be  accepted,  far  more  like  a  nation  than 
the  Americans  can  ever  be.  Even  in 
South  Australia  such  blood  as  is  not  An- 
glo-Saxon is,  after  all,  mainly  Teutonic, 
though  of  course  here  as  throughout  the 
entire  Australian  continent  there  is  the  in- 
evitable leaven  of  Celtism.  In  a  word, 
the  **  facts"  embodied  in  the  above  ex- 
tract, if  they  are  to  be  accepted,  would 
form  an  admirable  refutation  of  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  possibility  of  the 
American  people  ever  developing  into  a 
nation.  But  writers  whose  quest  is  not 
the  truth  but  the  striking  must  never  be 
taken  too  seriously.  To  talk  about  **  a 
nation  composed  of  forty-four  nations" 
seemed  both  striking  and  fine,  and  the 
poet  here  had  neither  the  knowledge  nor 
the  sagacity  to  see  how  these  striking  and 
fine  generalizations  of  his  told  against  his 
argument.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
with  what  very  different  eyes  another  writer 
— the  writer  of  some  thoughtful  sentences 
upon  the  Italian  Mafiaites  in  New  Orleans 
— reads  the  meaning  of  American  hetero- 
geneity. The  **  query"  he  puts  is  not, 
**  Will  there  ever  be  an  American  na- 
tion ?"  but  **  Will  the  United  States  even 
continue  to  form  an  integral  portion  of 
the  English-speaking  world  at  all  ?"  Ar- 
riving at  the  conclusion  that  even  so  much 
homogeneity  as  the  preservation  of  a  com- 
mon language  would  imply  is  becoming 
not  less  but  more  problematical,  he  act- 
ually suggests,  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  people  of  the  United  States  from  de- 
generating into  a  mere  polyglot-amalgam 
of  all  the  races  of  Europe,  the  passing  of 
a  law  prohibiting  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  Europeans  in  America  save  under 
the  condition  of  their  undergoing  a  suc- 
cessful examination  in  the  English* language 
during  their  first  two  years  of  residence 
on  American  soil.  In  support  of  his  the- 
ory that  the  very  existence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  branch  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  is  in  peril — in  growing  peril 
— he  quotes  some  words  from  a  Texan 


journalist,  who,  after  affirming  that  Gal- 
veston in  Texas  with  a  population  of  fifty 
thousand  *'  cannot  muster  a  corporal's 
squad  of  merchants  of  English-speaking 
origin,"  declares  exultingly  that  **  the  day 
of  the  English-speaking  people  in  the 
great  Southern  cities  is  gone  and  will 
never  return."  If  this  is  really  so,  I 
wonder  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Walt  Whit- 
man's **  Ensemble,^^  and  '*the  tap-root  of 
National  Literature,"  and  what  will  be- 
come of  Mr.  Moncure  Conway's  **  English 
Variant"  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  vast  immigration  from  Euro- 
pean countries,  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate,  if 
not  the  heterogeneity  of  the  American 
people,  the  potentiality  for  mischief  in- 
volved in  that  heterogeneity.  Making 
every  allowance  for  even  the  Irish  ele- 
ment, the  non- Teutonic  and  non-Scandi- 
navian blood  in  America  will  not  in  the 
long  run  be  able  to  disturb  the  racial  sym- 
metry unless  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  should, 
from  some  climatic  influence  as  yet  undis- 
closed, lose  that  **  prepotency  of  trans- 
mission" which  has  been  its  chief  charac- 
teristic, not  only  from  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  but  from  the  semi- 
mythical  days  of  Ilengist  and  Horsa. 

The  motive  power  of  modern  life  is 
commerce,  and  commerce  between  Euro- 
peans in  the  same  country  will  bring  mis- 
cegenation, and  then  the  indomitable  pre- 
potency of  transmission  which  character- 
izes our  race  will,  as  in  the  past,  trample' 
down  every  obstacle,  unless,  indeed, 
Humboldt  should  be  right  as  to  the  de- 
teriorating effect  of  the  climate  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  type. 
The  failure  of  commerce  to  produce  mis- 
cegenation  in  British  America  is  the  result 
not  of  natural  laws  of  race,  but  of  the 
artificial  disturbance  of  natural  laws  of 
race.  In  order  to  balance  one  Canada 
against  the  other  (for  entirely  mistaken 
political  ends)  William  Pitt  did  every- 
thing possible  to  prevent  miscegenation. 
Had  that  miscegenation  taken  place,  no 
one  can  doubt  what  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  Anglo-Saxon  piepotency  of  trans- 
mission, for  the  climate  of  North  America 
above  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  east,  and 
above  the  49th  parallel  on  the  wcst,  does 
not  exhibit  those  attenuating  qnalities 
which  attracted  Humboldt's  atteatioii. 
In  the  United  States,  however,  govern* 
ment    influence,    so    far    from    workii|g 
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against  natural  laws  in  this  respect,  is  cer- 
tain to  work  for  them. 

This  is  why  1  think  that  the  American 
claim  to  a  distinct  nationality  may  faiily 
rest  upon  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the 
other  colonies  of  England.  **  Colonies  of 
England,'*  I  say,  and  say  it  advisedly. 
In  the  Greek  sense,  indeed,  America  is 
the  only  pure  colony  of  England.  And 
although  other  achievements  of  our  race — 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  building  up 
a  colossal  empire  in  Asia  on  the  basis  of 
a  handful  of  adventurous  shop-keepers 
who  had  quarrelled  with  their  brother 
shop-keepers  of  Holland  about  the  price 
of  pepper  ;  and  such,  again,  as  the  build- 
ing up  a  congeries  of  wealthy  states  upon 
the  basis  of  a  few  shiploads  of  forlorn 
convicts — are  exploits  of  a  more  dazzling 
kind  than  anything  we  have  done  in 
America  ;  yet  beyond  doubt  the  chief 
glory  of  England's  colonizing  genius  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  United  States.  But  ho 
who  would  for  one  moment  deny  that 
English  colonies  these  States  are,  would 
proclaim  himself  to  be  no  scholar  and  no 
student  of  history.  Can  they  ever  be- 
come anything  other  than  English  colo- 
nies ?  Can  they  ever  become  a  nation  ? 
That  is  the  question  which  seems  to  be 
exercising  the  American  mind  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  ought  to  be  asking 
themselves  the  much  deeper  question.  Can 
they,  in  face  of  the  enormous  disturbing 
influences  from  Continental  Euiope  which 
I  have  glanced  at — to  say  nothing  of 
those  deteriorating  climatic  influences 
which  seem  to  have  impressed  Emerson  as 
deeply  as  they  impressed  Humboldt — 
hope  to  remain,  what  it  should  be  their 
chief  pride  to  remain,  colonies  of  the 
great  mother  of  the  English-speaking 
world  ?  But  if  it  should  be  found,  on 
discussing  this  matter  fully,  that  no  colony 
inaugurated  in  stages  of  the  world's  his- 
tory so  late  as  ours  can  develop  into  a  na- 
tion, how  can  America  ever  possess  that 
'^  national  literature^'  which  the  Interna- 
tional Copyright  Act  has  just  been  pasaed 
to  foster  ? 

In  order  really  and  truly  to  transmute 
a  literature  whose  seeds  have  been  im- 
ported, to  transmute  it,  I  mean,  into  a 
growth  possessinff  indigenous  qaalities.  is 
there  not  something  more  required  than 
what  individual  wnters,  however  strongy 
can  supply  f  Does  there  not  need  for 
such  an  end  a  long  period  of  isolation  from 


the  mother  land,  a  period  so  long  as  to 
give  time  for  the  birth  of  a  new  temper, 
a  temper  born  of  new  customs,  and,  if  not 
of  a  new  folk-lore,  of  a  new  modification  of 
the  old  folk- lore  ?  What  was  the  case  in 
Europe  ?  What  was  the  case  in  Asia  ? 
The  waters  of  civilization  slowly  trickling 
through  ages  upon  ages  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  gathered  and  settled,  if  such  an 
image  may  be  allowed,  in  isolated  lakes 
and  pools  ;  from  which,  after  ages  upon 
ages,  other  streams  went  trickling  slowly 
out,  to  gather  again  and  settle  into  still 
other  lakes  and  pools.  But  has  not  the 
time  long  since  gone  by  when  civilizations 
can  thus  be  inaugurated  ?  It  is  in  the 
merest  superficial  sense  that  history,  which 
often  seems  to  try  to  repeat  itself,  ever 
really  does  so.  In  the  deep  sense  it  is  as 
true  of  the  march  of  Clio  as  of  the  march 
of  Nature  through  all  the  changes  of  time, 
that  there  are  *'  no  returning  footsteps." 

The  truth  is  that  the  solidarity  of  the 
modern  civilizations  in  which  we  move 
makes  the  old  disparate  civilizutions  of 
Asia  and  Europe  scarcely  conceivable  to 
any  but  systematic  students  of  history. 
The  story  of  the  growth  of  the  modern 
world  is  simply  the  record  of  the  melting 
into  each  other  of  those  lakes  and  pools 
of  civilization  to  which  I  have  just  alluded. 
For  instance,  the  small  feudal  centres 
around  which  European  society  crystal- 
lized after  the  death  of  Charlemagne  were 
necessarily  provisional  merely.  The  seeds 
of  dissolution  were  in  them  from  the  first, 
and,  after  the  suzerainties  merged  into 
each  other  the  growth  of  new  nationalities 
was  not  long  in  coming  to  an  end.  This 
was  so  even  before  Science  came,  with 
her  steam  and  her  electricity,  knitting  to- 
gether, if  not  consolidating,  races  that 
were  once  so  wide  apart  that  each  had  its 
own  literature,  more  or  less  indigenous. 
If  at  the  time  when  Goethe  talked  to 
Eckerroann  about  hii  dream  of  a  *'  world - 
literature"  the  distinctions  between  the 
literatures  of  Europe  had  already  become 
less  accentuated  than  theretofore,  what 
shall  be  said  of  those  distinctions  now  ? 
And  if  those  varieties  of  national  iavor 
which  in  old  days  denmrcatod  one  litera- 
ture from  another,  are,  in  spite  of  the 
diversities  of  language,  becoming  modi- 
fied year  by  year,  what  shall  be  said  about 
national  distinctions  among  people  having 
1  common  history,  i  common  blood,  and 
1  common  speadh  t 
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be  as  purely  English  as  the  work  of  Milton 
or  Wordsworth.  American  poets  believe 
that  there  is  no  delicate  refinement  of  the 
most  artistic  of  the  poets  of  England 
which  is  not  as  perceptible  to  them  as  to 
us.  If  they  are  right  as  I  am  sure  they 
are,  how  can  there  be  a  national  note  dis- 
tinguishing an  American  from  an  English 
poem  ?  In  George  11.  Boker's  sonnet, 
England,  there  is  in  intellectual  substance 
an  American  quality,  and  a  very  noble 
one,  but  from  the  artistic  point  of  view, 
where  is  its  American  accent  ? 

"  Stand,  thoa  great  bulwark  of  man's  liberty  ! 
Thou  rock  of    shelter,   rising  from  the 

wave, 
Sole  refuge  to  the  overwearied  brave 
Who  planned,  arose,  and  battled  to  be  free, 
Fell,  undeterred,  then  sadly  tnmed  to  thee, 
Saved  the  free  spirit  from  their  country's 

grave, 
To  rise  again,  and  animate  the  slave. 
When  God  shall  ripen  all  things.    Britons, 

ye 
Who  guard  the  sacred  outposts,  not  in  vain 
Hold  your  proud  peril !    Freemen  unde- 

filed. 
Keep  watch  and  ward  !    Let  battlements 
be  piled 
Around  your  cliffs ;  fleets  marshalled,  till 

the  main 
Sink  under  them ;   and   if   your   courage 
wane. 
Through  force  or  fraud,  look  westward  to 
your  child." 

You  can  turn  this  poem  into  a  Scotch 
sonnet  by  carefully  changing  the  **  man" 
into  **  mon*'  and  chopping  off  a  few  of 
the  consonants,  after  the  fashion  so  dear 
to  the  Scotchman's  soul.     You  can  say, 

"  Stan',  thou  great  bulwark  o'  mon's  liberty  ! 
Thou  rock  o'  shelter,  risin'  frae  the  wave," 

or  you  can  turn  it  into  a  Dorsetshire  son- 
net by  carefully  studying  William  Barnes's 
vocabulary  and  changing  every  8  into  a  «, 
or  you  can  turn  it  into  a  Lincolnshire  son- 
net by  carefully  studying  the  Northern 
Farmer,  But  not  all  your  study  of  the 
elaborate  cacography  which  forms  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  American  local  color  will 
enable  you  to  turn  it  into  a  serious  Ameri- 
can sonnet  as  distinguished  from  an  Eng- 
lish one. 

II. 

The  fine  work  of  the  poets  of  America 
shows,  not  that  there  is  any  probability 
that  a  national  poetry  will  ever  be  devel- 
oped in  America,  but  that  English  poetry 
can  be  enriched  by  English  writers  bom 
on  American  soil  :   thus   will  stand  the 


case,  I  think,  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1891, 
when  the  new  Copyright  Act,  called  In- 
ternational, is  to  come  into  operation. 
But  could  the  case  ever  have  stood  other- 
wise ?  Was  there  ever  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  America  when  she  could  have 
produced  an  independent  literature  of  es- 
sential art  ?  Was  there  ever  a  time  when 
Americans  could,  with  some  show  of  rea- 
son, have  said  to  each  other,  *'  Let  as 
evolve  a  Variant — the  difficulty  of  doing 
so  under  the  conditions  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion will  be  immense — but  let  us  start  a 
literature  of  our  own  ;  let  us  grow  sprouts 
from  our  own  minds  upon  which  our  fu- 
ture offspring  may  browse?"  And  if 
there  ever  was  a  time  when  Americans 
might  have  thus  communed  with  them- 
selves with  a  fair  hope  of  a  profitable  re- 
sult, when  was  it  ?  Without  affirming 
that  a  time  ever  did  exist  when  a  national 
American  poetry  might  have  been  bom, 
I  may  remind  the  reader  that  every,  com- 
munity has  a  plastic  period — a  period 
when  it  is  extremely  sensitive,  not  only  to 
the  impact  of  external  impressions,  but  to 
those  mystel'ious  and  spontaneous  inner 
movements  of  the  organism  which  we  call 
the  forces  of  growth.  Without  such 
plastic  periods  no  civilization  could  ever 
have  existed  ;  for  even  the  now  stationary 
civilization  of  China  must  have  moved 
from  primeval  babarism.  When  was  the 
plastic  period  of  the  American  people  ? 
Clearly  it  was  when  the  colony  broke  away 
from  English  mle.  In  material  things  the 
energy  that  creates  and  the  energy  that 
seizes  and  holds  showed  then  an  activity 
which  to  the  old  world  was  astonishing. 
If  ever  a  national  literature  was  to  be  born 
this  was  the  time.  Under  the  conditions 
of  imperfect  communication  which  then 
existed,  when  steam-vessels  and  telegraph 
cables  were  not,  the  isolation  of  colony 
^from  mother-land  might  almost  be  com- 
pared with  the  isolation  of  country  from 
country  in  ancient  Europe.  And  after  a 
few  years  there  came  another  war  with 
England,  which  aided  the  isolating  effect 
of  distance.  From  the  very  first  the 
Americans  had  dreamed  of  their  future 
greatness  ;  from  the  very  first  they  had 
an  eye  upon  the  prospective  Variant. 
And  what  were  the  means  they  adopted  in 
order  to  produce  him  ? 

No  doubt  after  securing  their  indepen- 
dence the  desire  of  the  Colonists  to  be- 
come a  separate  nation  was  natural  enoagb* 
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especially  after  having  suffered  as  they 
had  suffered  from  the  blundering  of  King 
George  and  his  ministers.  But  what 
were  the  means  they  adopted  for  securing 
this  end  ?  Well,  these  means,  though 
they  may  no  doubt  be  paralleled  in  his- 
tory for  unfairness,  are  in  the  matter  of 
humor  without  any  kind  of  parallel.  No 
doubt,  it  may  be  said  in  a  general  way 
that  if  there  is  laughter  in  heaven  the 
spectacle  of  national  selfishness  defeating 
its  own  ends  at  every  turn  must  form  the 
most  exhilarating  scenes  of  the  human 
comedy.  No  student  of  history  will  deny, 
that  communities  are,  except  in  rare 
cases,  without  conscience.  It  is  not  in 
man  the  individual,  it  is  in  man  as  massed 
in  communities  that  the  intense  selfish- 
ness of  his  nature  is  most  notably  ex- 
hibited. The  rascal  of  the  animated 
kingdom  (whose  business  it  is  to  enslave 
every  animal  he  does  not  find  it  profitable 
to  kill),  though  he  allows  his  instinct  for 
wronging  his  fellow-man  to  be  very  much 
toned  down  in  the  intercourse  of  social 
life,  toned  down  by  another  and  a  better 
instinct,  that  of  sympathy,  is  pitiless  when 
the  ameliorating  effect  of  personal  impact 
cannot  have  full  play,  as  occurs  when 
communities  are  dealing  with  communi- 
ties. No  doubt  all  this  may  be  said  in  a 
general  way  of  all  communities.  And 
yet  there  was  a  unique  quality  in  the 
selfishness  of  the  young  American  com- 
munity after  the  War  of  Independence — 
a  quality  which  makes  the  story  of  '*  Free- 
dom's Promised  Land,"  from  Washington 
right  down  to  McKinley,  the  greatest  and 
finest  joke  of  Clio,  whose  irony,  when 
she  does  joke,  puts  that  of  Lucian  and 
Swift  to  shame.  It  was  a  double-headed 
selfishness.  America  desired  to  fill  her 
limitless  acres  with  immigrant  hands  to 
till  them  ;  but,  also,  she  desired  to  en- 
compass herself  with  a  protecti/e  wall 
something  like  that  *'  wall  of  brass"  with 
which,  according  to  Greene's  play,  two 
famous  necromancers  once  tried  to  sur- 
round England. 

Always  the  picture  of  the  embryonic 
Variant  seems  to  have  been  before  her 
eyes.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Repub- 
lic down  to  the  passing  of  the  new  Copy- 
right Act,  America's  interest  in  the  gesta- 
tion of  this  problematical  babe  has  been 
as  pathetio  a  spectacle  as  that  of  Tennyson's 
Qaecu  Mary  in  hen.  For  more  than  a 
centary  her  aeeoucAement  with  this  mythi- 


cal being  has  been  repeatedly  announced, 
though,  like  that  of  the  Catholic  Queen, 
it  always  disappointed  its  mother  and  re- 
mained behind.  The  critics  of  America 
have  sometimes  asked,  '*  What  shall  be 
the  subject  of  the  great  American  epic 
when  the  national  poet  shall  come  to  sing 
it  ?"  I  think  it  should  be  the  Genesis  of 
the  Variant,  As  the  **  heart-thought"  of 
the  Mahab&rata  is  the  crafty  devices  of 
the  Kauravas  in  order  to  keep  safe  their 
winnings,  so  the  **  heart- thought"  of  the 
epic  I  suggest  should  be  America's  de- 
vices, through  more  than  a  century,  to 
hasten  her  accouchement  with  the  Variant 
and  keep  him  safe.  For  instance,  fhe 
fraternized  with  France — politeness  for- 
bids me  to  say  that  she  fawned  upon 
France — because  France  was  supposed  to 
be  the  natural  enemy  of  England,  mimick- 
ing French  ways  (even  to  talking  through 
her  nose  in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  her 
Anglo-Saxon  organs  catch  the  French 
nasal),  and  protesting  that  Paris  and  not 
London  was  the  heaven  that  alone  could 
reward  her  for  leading  a  virtuous  life. 
She  sent  out  a  certain  Noah  Webster  of 
Connecticut,  to  find  a  new  language  for 
the  expected  Variant,  which  Noah,  how- 
ever, only  returned  with  the  old  words  of 
the  mother-land  wrongly  spelled.  With 
these  queer-looking  words  she  filled  her 
school-books,  and  worse,  she  filled  these 
fame  books  with  carefully  prepared  mis- 
representations of  the  old  country,  in  order 
that  unwitting  American  children  should 
be  brought  up  in  a  permanent  temper  of 
antagonism  toward  the  people  of  the 
mother-land.  These  school-books  she 
sfilled  with  misrepresentations  so  impudent 
and  so  persistent  that  a  foreigner  looking 
into  them  must  needs  suppose  that  they 
were  inspired,  not  by  a  fervid  desire  to 
prepare  for  a  future  Variant  and  train  him 
up  in  the  way  he  should  go,  but  by  a 
deep  racial  hatred.  While  every  English 
writer  eagerly  did  her  justice—  more  than 
justice  —in  the  matter  of  that  old  struggle, 
she  fixed  it  in  the  brains  of  her  little 
children  that  England  was  the  home  of  all 
that  is  cruel,  ruffianly,  mean,  and  cow- 
ardly, instead  of  telling  them  that  across 
the  Atlantic  was  a  great  people  whose 
blood  flowed  in  American  no  less  than  in 
English  veins,  a  people  who  through  no 
fatut  of  their  own,  but  through  the  blun- 
dering of  a  stupid  king  and  his  stupid  ad- 
visers, .were  long  ago  supposed  to  be  at 
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the    devil  geoerally  contrives  to  win   the  whether  or  not  this  would  have  been  the 

game.  case,  I  for  one — I,  who  among  Americans 

If,  in  the  beginning  of  their  Republic,  number  some  of  my  dearest  friends — do 
the  Americans  bad  teen  leas  smart — if  not  and  cannot  regret  it  ;  do  not  and  can- 
they  had  dealt  like  bonorabie  gentlemen  not  regret  that  English  poetry  ia  hence- 
with  English  writers,  thereby  protecting  forth  forever  to  be  strengthened  and  en- 
their  own  literary  growths  as  they  are  at  ricbed  by  AmericHO  genius,  and  that  no 
laat  by  this  Act  trjing  to  protect  them,  American  can  write  poetry  without  being, 
what  eSect  would  this  have  bad  upon  the  for  the  time  that  he  ia  occapied  with  his 
planting  and  fostering  of  the  national  liter-  art,  as  truly  an  Englishman  as  I  am, 
ature  they  crave  !  Suppose  that  the  young  So  full  is  America  of  every  kind  of 
American  had  been  developed,  not  only  Anglo-Saion  force,  so  full  of  literary  as 
by  means  of  numberless  "  vegetables  in  well  aa  mechanical  genius,  that  I  believe 
season,' '  but  also  by  the  sprouts  and  the  great  English  writers  of  the  twentieth 
flowera  of  America's  own  literarygrowth  ;  century  may  well  be  bom  on  Araericaa 
Buppose  that,  at  the  founding  of  the  Re-  soil  ;  for  I  dissent  entirely  from  the  Arneri- 
pubtic,  a  rigid  Copyright  Act  had  been  cun  lexicographer,  Mr.  J.  K.  Bsttlett, 
paBsed,  not  only  in  order  to  do  justice  to  when  he  says  that  "  there  is  in  the  best 
Englaitd,  but  also  in  order  to  save  their  authors  and  speakers  of  Great  Britain  a 
own  maikcts  from  being  destroyed  by  variety  in  the  choice  of  expression,  a  cor- 
that  same  injustice,  would  this  act  of  hon-  rectness  in  the  use  of  the  particles,  and 
esty  have  so  protected  the  literary  growths  an  idiomatic  vigor  and  raciness  of  style  to 
of  America  that  they  would  have  furnished  which  few  American  writers  or  none  can 
Europe  not  only  with  indigenous  "  pork"  attain,"  though  he  tells  us  that  "  the 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Walt  Wbilman,  but  ripest  scholars  in  America"  share  his 
also  with  the  indigenous  poetry  that  a  views  upon  the  point.  And  this  1  know, 
century  of  edort  has  not  enabled  them  to  that  should  it  actually  occur  that  the  lead- 
produce  ?  ine  English  writers  of  the  twentieth  cen- 

If    it   is   the    fact   that   the  protective  tury  are  bom  upon    American    soil,    the 

power  of  such  an  Act  operating  upon  the  greeting  they  will  receive  jn  the  old  home 

intellectnsl  forces  of  the  community  Uur-  is  toreSiadowed  as  truly  as  pleasantly  in 

ing  its  moat  plastic  stages  of  growth  would  the  cordial  reception  that  has  already  been 

have   given    America   a   literature    which  given  to  writeie  like  Washington  Irving, 

could  properly  have  been  called  Ameri-  Emerson,    Nathaniel    Hawthorne,    Edgar 

can,  if  it  would  really  have  turned  a  colo-  Poe,  Longfellow,  Prcacott,  J.  R.  Lowell, 

nial  poetry  into  a  national  one — then  the  Motley,  Stedman,  Wendell  Holmes,  Mon- 

story  of  America  is  but  another  illustra-  cure  Conway,  and  the  rest. — Fortnightly 

tion   of  the  great  truth   that  nothing  ia  Review. 
strong  but  justice  and  fair  dealing.     But 
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Sous  thousands  of  yeara  ago,  there  was  from  destmction.     Hasisadra  awoke,  and 

a  city  in  Mesopotamia  called   Sarippak.  at  once  acted  upon  the  warning.     A  strong 

One  night  a  strange  dream   came  to  a  decked  ship  was  boilt  and  her  udea  were 

dweller"  therein,  whose  name,  if  rightly  re-  paid,    inside   and   out,  with  the  mioanl 

ported,  was  Hasisadra.     The  dream  fore-  pitch,  or  bitumen,  with  which  the  country 

told  the  speedy  coming  of  a  great  flood  ;  abounded  ;  the  vesacl's  SL'a  worth  in  ess  was 

and  it  warned  Haaisadra  to  lose  no  time  tested,  the  cargo  was  stowed  away,  and  a. 

in  building  a  ship,  in  which,  when  notice  trusty  pilot  or  steersman  appointed, 

was  given,  be,  his  family  and  friends,  with  The  promised  signal :     i'  ;d.     Wifeftod 

their  domestic  animals  and  a  collection  of  frienda  embarked  ;  H:          Ira,  following, 

the  wild  creatures  and  seed  of  planta  of  the  prudently  "  shot      )  ai     ,"    or,  as  V( 

land,  might  take  refuge  and  be  rescued  ahonld  say,  put  on               lies  ; ,  aff-^  "** 
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Hea,  the  pilot,  was  left  alone  on  deck  to 
do  his  best  for  the  ship.  Thereupon  a 
liurricane  began  to  rage  ;  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents ;  the  subterranean  waters  burst 
forth  ;  a  deluge  swept  over  the  land,  and 
the  wind  lashed  it  into  waves  sky  high  ; 
heaven  and  earth  became  mingled  in  cha- 
otic gloom.  For  six  days  and  seven  nights 
the  gale  raged,  but  the  good  ship  held  out 
until,  on  the  seventh  day,  the  storm  lulled. 
Hasisadra  ventured  on  deck  ;  and,  seeing 
nothing  but  a  waste  of  waters  strewed  with 
floating  corpses  and  wreck,  wept  over  the 
destruction  of  his  land  and  people.  Far 
away,  the  mountains  of  Nizir  were  visible  ; ' 
the  ship  was  steered  for  them  and  ran 
aground  upon  the  higher  land.  Yet  an- 
other seven  days  passed  by.  On  the  sev- 
enth, Hasisadra  sent  forth  a  dove,  which 
found  no  resting  place  and  returned  ;  then 
he  liberated  a  swallow,  which  also  came 
back  ;  finally,  a  raven  was  let  loose,  and 
that  sagacious  bird,  when  it  found  that 
the  waters  had  abated,  came  near  the  ship, 
but  refused  to  return  to  it.  Upon  this, 
Hasisadra  liberated  the  rest  of  the  wild 
animals,  which  immediately  dispersed  in 
all  directions,  while  he,  with  his  family 
and  friends,  ascending  a  mountain  hard 
by,  offered  sacrifices  upon  its  summit  to 
the  gods. 

The  story  thus  given  in  summary  ab- 
stract, told  in  an  ancient  Semitic  dialect, 
is  inscribed  in  cuneiform  characters  upon 
a  tablet  of  burnt  clay.  Many  thousands 
of  such  tablets,  collected  by  Assnrbanipal, 
King  of  Assyria  in  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enth century  b.c.,  were  stored  in  the 
library  of  his  palace  at  Nineveh  ;  and, 
though  in  a  sadly  broken  and  mutilated 
condition,  they  have  yielded  a  marvellous 
amount  of  information  to  the  patient  and 
sagacious  labor  which  modem  scholars 
have  bestowed  npon  them.  Among  the 
multitude  of  documents  of  various  kinds, 
this  narrative  of  Hasisadra's  adventure  has 
been  found  in  a  tolerably  complete  state. 
Bat  Aasyriologista  agree  that  it  is  only  a 
copy  of  a  much  more  ancient  work  ;  and 
there  are  weighty  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  story  of  Haaiaadra's  flood  was 
well  known  in  Mesopotamia  before  the 
year  SOOO  b.o. 

No  doabty  tlien.  we  «r»  n>  i        " 
a  nanative  wU      1  v 

which  antiairfti^  li 

preper;to  « 


though  it  is  quite  as  proper,  and  indeed 
necessary,  to  act  no  less  respectfully 
toward  ourselves  ;  and,  before  professing 
to  put  implicit  faith  in  it,  to  inquire  what 
claim  it  has  to  be  regarded  as  a  serious  ac- 
count of  an  historical  event. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  appeal  to  contempo- 
rary history,  although  the  annals  of  Baby- 
lonia, no  less  than  those  of  Egypt,  go 
much  further  back  than  2000  b.c.  All 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  former  are 
hardly  consistent  with  the  supposition  that 
any  catastrophe,  competent  to  destroy  all 
the  population,  has  befallen  the  land  since 
civilization  began,  and  that  the  latter  are 
notoriously  silent  about  deluges.  In  such 
a  case  as  this,  however,  the  silence  of  his- 
tory does  not  leave  the  inquirer  wholly  at 
fault.  Natural  science  has  something  to 
say  when  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  in 
question.  Natural  science  may  be  able  to 
show,  from  the  nature  of  the  country, 
either  that  such  an  event  as  that  described 
in  the  story  is  impossible,  or  at  any  rate 
highly  improbable  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
that'  it  is  consonant  with  probability.  In 
the  former  case  the  narrative  must  be  sus- 
pected or  rejected  ;  in  the  latter,  no  such 
summary  verdict  can  be  given  :  on  the 
contrary,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
story  may  be  true.  And  then,  if  certain 
strangely  prevalent  canons  of  criticism  are 
accepted,  and  if  the  evidence  that  an  event 
might  have  happened  is  to  be  accepted  as 
proof  that  it  did  happen,  Assyriologists 
will  be  at  liberty  to  congratulate  one  an- 
other on  the  **  confirmation  by  modern  sci- 
ence" of  the  authority  of  their  ancient 
books. 

It  will  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  in- 
quire how  far  the  physical  structure  and 
the  other  conditions  of  the  region  in  which 
Surippak  was  situated  are  compatible  with 
such  a  flood  as  is  described  in  the  Assyrian 
record. 

The  scene  of  Hasisadra^s  adventure  is 
laid  in  the  broad  valley,  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred miles  long,  and  hardly  anywhere  less 
than  a  hundred  miles  in  width,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  which  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  **  Euphrates  valley." 
Bieing,  at  the  one  end,  into  a  hill  country, 
which  gradnally  passes  into  the  Alpine 
heighta  oi  Armema ;  and,  at  the  other, 
dippiiig  beneath  the  shallow  waters  of  the 
hnclcl  the  Peraan  Golf,  which  continues 
in  tfie  aftiiM  ditedion,  from  northwest  to 
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at  which  our  ingenuous  youth  is  instructed 
that  the  earth  came  into  existence.  For, 
the  alluvial  deposit  having  been  brought 
down  by  the  rivers,  they  must  needs  be 
older  than  the  plain  it  forms,  as  navvies 
roust  needs  antecede  the  embankment  pain- 
fully  built  up  by  the  contents  of  their 
wheelbarrows.  For  thousands  of  years, 
heat  and  cold,  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  the 
scrubbing  of  glaciers,  and  the  scouring  of 
torrents  laden  with  sand  and  gravel,  have 
been  wearing  down  the  rocks  of  the  upper 
basins  of  the  rivers,  over  an  area  of  many 
thousand  square  miles  ;  and  these  materials, 
ground  to  fine  powder  in  the  course  of 
their  long  journey,  have  slowly  subsided, 
as  the  water  which  carried  them  spread 
out  and  lost  its  velocity  in  the  sea.  It  is 
because  this  process  is  still  going  on  that 
the  shore  of  the  delta  constantly  encroaches 
on  the  head  of  the  gulf*  into  which  the 
two  rivers  are  constantly  throwing  the  waste 
of  Armenia  and  of  Kurdistan.  Hence,  as 
mi^ht  be  expected,  fiuviatile  and  marine 
shells  are  common  in  the  alluvial  deposit ; 
and  Loftus  found  strata  containing  sub- 
fossil  marine  shells  of  species  now  living  in 
the  Persian  gulf,  at  Warka,  two  hundred 
miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  shore  of 
the  delta. f  It  follows  that,  if  a  trust- 
worthy estimate  of  the  average  rate  of 
growth  of  the  alluvial  deposit  can  be 
f>rmed,lthe  lowest  limit  (by  no  means 
the  higtest  limit)  of  age  of  the  rivers  can 
be  determined.  All  such  estimates  are 
beset  with  sources  of  error  of  very  various 
kinds  ;  and  the  best  of  them  can  only  be 
regarded  as  approximations  to  the  truth. 
But  I  think  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  assume 
a  maximum  rate  of  growth  of  four  miles 
in  a  century  for  the  lower  half  of  the  allu- 
vial plain. 

Now,  the  cycle  of  narratives  of  which 
Hasisadra's  adventure  forms  a  part  contains 
allusions  not  only  to  Surippak,  the  exact 
position  of  which  is  doubtful,  but  to  other 
cities,  such  as  Erech.  The  vast  ruins  at 
the   present  village  of   Warka  have  been 

*  It  is  probable  that  a  slow  movement  of  ele- 
vatioQ  of  the  land  at  one  time  contributed  to 
the  result — perhaps  does  so  still. 

f  At  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  lit- 
toral margin  of  the  Persian  Gulf  extended  cer- 
tainly 250  miles  farther  to  the  northwest  than 
the  present  embonohnre  of  the  Shati-el  Arab. 
(Loftus,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Socieiy,  1853,  p.  251.)  The  actual  extent  of 
the  marine  deposit  inland  cannot  be  defined, 
as  it  is  covered  by  later  flaviatile  deposits. 


carefully  explored  and  determined  to  be 
all  that  remains  of  that  once  great  and 
flourishing  city,  *  *  Erech  the  lofty/ '  Sup- 
posing that  the  two  hundred  miles  of  aUu- 
vial  country,  which  separates  them  from 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  at  present, 
have  been  deposited  at  the  very  high  rate 
of  four  miles  in  a  century,  it  will  follow 
that  4000  years  ago,  or  about  the  year 
2100  B.C.,  the  city  of  Erech  still  lay  forty 
miles  inland.  Indeed,  the  city  might  have 
been  built  nearly  a  thousand  years  earlier. 
Moreover,  there  is  plenty  of  independent 
archaeological  and  other  evidence  that  in 
the  whole  thousand  years,  2000  to  3000 
B.C.,  the  alluvial  plain  was  inhabited  by  a 
numerous  people,  among  whom  industry, 
art,  and  literature  had  attained  a  very  con- 
siderable  development.  And  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  physical  conditions  and  the 
climate  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  at  that 
time,  must  have  been  extremely  similar  to 
what  they  are  now. 

Thus,  once  more,  we  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that,  as  a  question  of  physical  prob- 
ability, there  is  no  ground  for  objecting  to 
the  reality  of  Hasisadra's  adventure.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  doubt  that  such 
a  flood  might  have  happened,  and  that 
such  a  person  might  have  escaped  in  the 
way  described,  any  time  during  the  last 
6000  years.  And  if  the  postulate  of  loose 
thinkers  in  search  of  scientific  *'  con- 
firmations'' of  questionable  narratives — 
proof  that  an  event  may  have  happened  is 
evidence  that  it  did  happen — ^is  to  be  ac- 
cepted, surely  Hasisadra's  story  is  *'  con- 
firmed by  modern  scientific  investigation" 
beyond  all  cavil.  However,  it  may  be] well 
to  pause  before  adopting  this  conclusion, 
because  the  original  story,  of  which  I  have 
set  forth  only  the  broad  outlines,  contains 
a  great  many  statements  which  rest  upon 
just  the  same  foundation  as  those  cited, 
and  yet  ate  hardly  likely  to  meet  with  gen- 
eral acceptance.  The  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  up  to  the  flood,  of 
those  under  which  Hasisadra's  adventure 
was  made  known  to  his  descendant,  of  cer- 
tain remarkable  incidents  before  and  after 
the  flood,  are  inseparably  bound  up  with 
the  details  already  given.  And  I  am  un- 
able to  discover  any  justification  for 
arbitrarily  picking  out  some  of  these  and 
dubbing  them  historical  verities,  while  re- 
jecting the  rest  as  legendary  fictions. 
They  stand  or  fall  together. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration 
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of  these  less  satisfactory  details,  it  is  need- 
ful to  remark  that  Hasisadra's  adventure  is 
a  mere  episode  in  a  cycle  of  stories  of 
which  a  personage,  whose  name  is  pro- 
visionally read  **  Izdnbar,"  is  the  centre. 
The  nature  of  Izdubar  hovers  vaguely  be- 
tween the  heroic  and  the  divine  ;  some- 
times he  seems  a  mere  man,  sometimes  ap- 
proaches so  closely  to  the  divinities  of  fire 
and  of  the  sun  as  to  be  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  them.  As  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, the  tablet  which  sets  forth  Hasisa- 
dra's  perils  is  one  of  twelve  ;  and,  since 
each  of  these  represents  a  month  and  bears 
a  story  appropriate  to  the  corresponding 
sign  of  the  Zodiac,  great  weight  must  be 
attached  to  Sir  Henry  Elawlinson's  sugges- 
tion that  the  epos  of  Izdubar  is  a  poetical 
embodiment  of  solar  mythology. 

In  the  earlier  books  of  the  epos,  the 
hero,  not  content  with  rejecting  the  prof- 
fered love  of  the  Chaldtean  Aphrodite, 
Istar,  freely  expresses  his  very  low  estimate 
of  her  character  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that,  even  in  this  early  stage  of 
human  experience,  men  had  reached  a  con- 
ception of  that  law  of  nature  which  ex- 
presses the  inevitable  consequences  of  an 
imperfect  appreciation  of  feminine  charms. 
The  injured  goddess  makes  Izdubar' s  life 
a  burden  to  him^  until  at  last,  sick  in 
body  and  sorry  in  mind,  he  is  diiven  to 
seek  aid  and  comfort  from  his  forbears  in 
the  world  of  spirits.  So  this  antitype  of 
Odysseus  journeys  to  the  shore  of  the 
waters  of  death,  and  there  takes  ship  with 
a  Chaldsean  Charon,  who  carries  him  within 
hail  of  his  ancestor  Hasisadra.  That  ven- 
erable personage  not  only  gives  Izdubar 
instructions  how  to  regain  his  health,  but 
tells  him,  somewhat  a  propos  des  holies 
(after  the  manner  of  venerable  personages), 
the  long  story  of  his  perilous  adventure  ; 
and  how  it  befell  that  he,  his  wife,  and 
his  steersman  came  to  dwell  among  the 
blessed  godw,  without  passing  through  the 
portals  of  death  like  ordinary  mortals. 

According  to  the  full  story,  the  sins  of 
mankind  had  become  grievous  ;  and,  at  a 
council  of  the  gods,  it  was  resolved  to  ex- 
tirpate the  whole  race  by  a  great  flood. 
And,  once  more,  let  us  note  the  uni- 
formity of  human  experience.  It  would 
appear  that,  four  thousand  years  ago,  the 
obligations  of  confidential  intercourse 
about  matters  of  state  were  sometimes  vio- 
lated— of  course  from  the  best  of  motives. 
£a^  one  of  the  three  chiefs  of  the  Chaldsean 


Pantheon,  the  god  of  justice  and  of  prac- 
tical wisdom,  was  also  the  god  of  the  sea  ; 
and,  yielding  to  the  temptation  to  do  a 
friend  a  good  turn,  irresistible  to  kindly 
seafaring  folk  of  all  ranks,  he  warned 
Hasisadra  of  what  was  coming.  When 
Bel  subsequently  reproached  him  for  this 
breach  of  confidence,  Ea  defended  himself 
by  declaring  that  he  did  not  tell  Hasisadra 
anything ;  he  only  sent  him  a  dream. 
This  was  undoubtedly  sailing  very  near  the 
wind  ;  but  the  attribution  of  a  little  benev- 
olent obliquity  of  conduct  to  one  of  the 
highest  of  the  gods  is  a  trifle  compared 
with  the  truly  Homeric  anthropomorphism 
which  characterizes  other  parts  of  the  epos. 

The  Chaldsean  deities  are,  in  truth,  ex- 
tremely human  ;  and^  occasionally,  the 
narrator  docs  not  scruple*to  represent  them 
in  a  manner  which  is  not  only  inconsistent 
with  our  idea  of  reverence,  but  is  some- 
times distinctly  humorous.*  When  the 
storm  is  at  its  height,  he  exhibits  them 
flying  in  a  state  of  panic  to  Anu,  the  god 
of  heaven,  and  crouching  before  his  portal 
like  frightened  dogs.  As  the  smoke  of 
Hasisadra's  sacrifice  arises,  the  gods,  at- 
tracted by  the  sweet  savor,  are  compared 
to  swarms  of  flies.  I  have  already  re- 
marked that  the  lady  Istar's  reputation  is 
torn  to  shreds  ;  while  she  and  £a  scold 
Bel  handsomely  for  his  ferocity  and  injus 
tice  in  destroying  the  innocent  along  with 
the  guilty.  One  is  reminded  of  Here  hung 
up  with  weighted  heels  ;  of  misleading 
dreams  sent  by  Zeus  ;  of  Ares  howling  as 
he  flies  from  the  Trojan  battlefield  ;  and 
of  the  very  questionable  dealings  of 
Aphrodite  with  Helen  and  Paris. 

But  to  return  to  the  story.  Bel  was,  at 
first,  excluded  from  the  sacrifice  as  the 
author  of  all  tha  mischief,  which  really  was 
somewhat  hard  upon  him,  since  the  other 
gods  agreed  to  his  proposal.  But  event- 
ually a  reconciliation  takes  place  ;  the 
great  bow  of  Anu  is  displayed  in  the 
heavens  ;  Bel  agrees  that  he  will  be  satis- 
fied with  what  war,  pestilence,  famine, 
and  wild  beasts  can  do  in  the  way  of  de- 
stroying men  ;  and  that,  henceforward,  he 
will  not  have  recourse  to  extraordinary 
measures.  Finally,  it  is  Bel  himself  who, 
by  way  of  making  amends,  •  transpoits 
Hasisadra,  his  wife,  and  the  faithful  Nes- 
Hea  to  the  abode  of  the  gods. 

♦  Tiele  {Bahylonisch-Assyrischt  Oeschichte, 
pp.  672-73)  has  some  very  just  remarks  on  this 
aspect  of  the  epos. 
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It  is  as  indubitable  as  it  is  incompre- 
hensible to  most  of  us,  that,  for  thousands 
of  years,  a  great  people,  quite  as  intelli- 
gent as  we  are,  and  living  in  as  high  a 
state  of  civilization  as  that  which  had  been 
attained  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe  a 
few  centuries  ago,  entertained  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Anu,  Bel,  Ea,  Istar, 
and  the  rest,  were  real  personages,  pos- 
sessed of  boundless  powers  for  good  and 
evil.  The  sincerity  of  the  raonarchs  whose 
inscriptions  gratefully  attribute  their  vic- 
tories to  Merodach,  or  to  Assur,  is  as  little 
to  be  questioned  as  that  of  the  authors  of 
the  hymns  and  penitential  psalms  which 
give  full  expression  to  the  heights  and 
depths  of  religious  devotion.  An  **  in- 
fidel" bold  enough  to  deny  the  existence, 
or  to  doubt  the  influence,  of  these  deities 
probably  did  not  exist  in  all  Mesopotamia  ; 
and  even  constructive  rebellion  against 
their  authority  was  apt  to  end  in  the  dep- 
rivation, not  merely  of  the  good  name, 
but  of  the  skin  of  the  offender.  The  ad- 
herents of  modern  theological  systems  dis- 
miss these  objects  of  the  love  and  fear  of 
a  hundred  generations  of  Iheir  equals, 
offhand,  as  **  gods  of  the  heathen,"  mere 
creations  of  a  wicked  and  idolatrous  imag- 
ination ;  and,  along  with  them,  they  dis- 
own, as  senseless,  the  crude  theology,  with 
lU  gross  anthropomorphism  and  its  low 
ethical  conception  of  the  divinity,  which 
satisfied  the  pious  souls^  of  Chaldaea. 

I  imagine,  though  I  do  not  presume  to 
be  sure,  that  any  endeavor  to  save  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  credit  of  Chaldsean 
religion,  by  suggesting  the  application  to 
it  of  that  universal  solvent  of  absurdities, 
the  allegorical  method,  would  be  scouted  ; 
I  will  not  even  suggest  that  any  ingenuity 
can  be  equal  to  discovery  of  the  antitypes 
of  the  personifications  effected  by  the  re- 
ligious imagination  of  later  ages,  in  the 
triad  Anu,  Ea,  and  Bel,  still  less  in  Istar. 
Therefore,  unless  some  plausible  recon- 
ciliatory  scheme  should  be  propounded 
by  a  Neo-Chaldaean  devotee  (and,  with 
Neo-Buddhists  to  the  fore,  this  supposi- 
tion is  not  so  wild  as  it  looks),  I  suppose 
the  moderns  will  continue  to  smile,  in  a 
superior  way,  at  the  grievous  absurdity  of 
the  polytheistic  idolatry  of  these  ancient 
people. 

It  is  probably  a  congenital  absence  of 
some  faculty  which  I  ought  to  possess 
which  withholds  me  from  adopting  this 
summary    procedure.       But    I    am    not 


ashamed  to  share  David  Hume's  want  of 
ability  to  discover  that  polytheism  is,  in 
itself,  altogether  absurd.    If  we  are  bound, 
or  permitted,  to  judge  the  government  of 
the  world  by  human  standards,  it  appears 
to   me   that  directorates  are   proved    by 
familiar  experience  to  conduct  the  largest 
and  the  most  complicated  concerns  quite 
as  well  as  solitary  despots.     I  have  never 
been  able  to  see  why  the  hypothesis  of  a 
divine  syndicate  should  be  found  guilty  of 
innate  absurdity.       Those  Assyrians,    in 
particular,  who  held  Assur  to  be  the  one 
supreme  and  creative  deity,  to  whom  all 
the    other    supernal    powers    were    sub- 
ordinate, might  fairly  ask  that  the  essential 
difference  between  their  system  and  that 
which  obtains  among  the  great  majority 
of  their  modern  theological  critics  should 
be  demonstrated.      In  my  apprehension, 
it  is  not  the  quantity,  but  the  quality,  of 
the  persons,  among  whom  the  attributes 
of  divinity  are  distributed,  which  is  the 
serious  matter.      If   the  divine  might  is 
associated  with  no  higher  ethical  attributes 
than  those  which  obtain  among  ordinary 
men  ;  if  the  divine  intelligence  is  supposed 
to  be  so  imperfect  that  it  cannot  foresee 
the  consequences  of  its  own  contrivances  ; 
if  the  supernal  powers  can  become  furi- 
ously angry   with  the  creatures  of  their 
omnipotence,  and  in  their  senseless  wrath 
destroy  the  innocent  along  with  the  guilty  ; 
or  if  they  can  show  themselves  to  be  as 
easily  placated  by  presents  and  gross  flat- 
tery as  any  oriental  or  occidental  despot  ; 
if,   in  short,  they  are  only  stronger  than 
mortal  men  and  no  better,  as  it  must  be 
admitted  Hasisadra's  deities  proved  them- 
selves to  be  ;  then,  surely,  it  is  time  for 
us  to  look  somewhat  closely  into  their  cre- 
dentials, and  to  accept  none  but  conclusive 
evidence  of  their  existence. 

To  the  majority  of  my  respected  con- 
temporaries this  reasoning  will  doubtless 
appear  feeble,  if  not  worse.  However,  to 
my  mind,  such  are  the  only  arguments  by 
which  the  Chaldsean  theology  can  be  sat- 
isfactorily upset.  So  far  from  there  being 
any  ground  for  the  belief  that  Ea,  Anu, 
and  Bel  are,  or  ever  were,  real  entities,  it 
seems  to  me  quite  infinitely  more  probable 
that  they  are  products  of  the  religious  im- 
agination, stich  as  are  to  be  found  every- 
where and  in  all  ages,  so  long  as  that  im- 
agination riots  uncontrolled  by  scientific 
criticism. 

It  is  on  these  grounds  that  I  venture,  at 
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the  risk  of  being  called  an  atheist  by  the 
ghosts  of  all  the  principals  of  all  the  col- 
leges of  Babylonia,  or  by  their  living  suc- 
cessors among  the  Neo-Chaldseans,  if  that 
sect  should  arise,  to  express  my  utter  dis- 
belief in  the  gods  of  Hasisadra.  Hence, 
it  follows,  that  I  find  Hasisadra' s  account 
of  their  share  in  his  adventure  incredible  ; 
and,  as  the  physical  details  of  the  flood 
are  inseparable  from  its  theophanic  accom- 
paniments, and  are  guaranteed  by  the  same 
authority,  I  must  let  them  go  with  the 
rest.  The  consistency  of  such  details  with 
probability  counts  for  nothing.  The  in- 
habitants of  Chaldsea  must  always  have 
been  familiar  with  inundations  ;  probably 
no  generation  failed  to  witness  an  inunda- 
tion which  rose  unusually  high,  or  was  ren- 
dered serious  by  coincident  atmospheric, 
or  other,  disturbances.  And  the  memory 
of  the  general  features  of  any  exceptionally 
severe  and  devastating  flood,  would  be 
preserved  by  popular  tradition  for  long 
ages.  What,  then,  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  a  Chaldsean  poet  should  seek  for 
the  incidents  of  a  great  catastrophe  among 
such  phenomena  ?  In  what  other  way 
than  by  such  an  appeal  to  their  experience 
could  he  so  surely  awaken  in  his  audience 
the  tragic  pity  and  terror  ?  What  possi- 
ble ground  is  there  for  insisting  that  he 
must  have  had  some  individual  flood  in 
view,  and  that  his  story  is  historical,  in 
the  sense  that  the  account  of  the  effects  of 
a  hurricane  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  the 
year  1875,  is  historical  ? 

More  than  three  centuries  after  the  time 
of  Assurbanipal,  Berosus  of  Babylon,  bom 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  wrote 
an  account  of  the  history  of  his  country  in 
Greek.  The  work  of  Berosus  has  van- 
ished ;  but  extracts  from  it — how  far  faith- 
ful is  uncertain — have  been  preserved  by 
later  writers.  Among  these  occurs  \he 
well-known  story  of  the  Deluge  of 
Xisuthros,  which  is  evidently  built  upon 
the  same  foundation  as  that  of  Hasisadra. 
The  incidents  of  the  divine  warning,  the 
building  of  the  ship,  the  sending  out  of 
birds,  the  ascension  of  the  hero,  betray 
their  common  origin.  But  stories,  like 
Madeira,  acquire  a  heightened  flavor  with 
time  and  travel  ;  and  the  version  of 
Berosus  is  characterized  by  those  circum- 
stantial improbabilities  which  habitually 
gather  round  the  legend  of  a  legend.  The 
later  narrator  knows  the  exact  day  of  the 


month  on  which  the  flood  began.  The 
dimensions  of  the  ship  are  stated  with 
Munchausenian  precision  at  five  stadia  by 
two — say,  half  by  one-fifth  of  an  English 
mile.  The  ship  runs  aground  among  the 
**  Gordflean  mountains"  to  the  south  of 
Lake  Van,  in  Armenia,  beyond  the  limits 
of  any  imaginable  real  inundation  of  the 
Euphrates  valley  ;  and,  by  way  of  climax, 
we  have  the  assertion,  worthy  of  the  sailor 
who  said  that  he  had  brought  up  one  of 
Pharaoh's  chariot  wheels  on  the  fluke  of 
his  anchor  in  the  Red  Sea,  that  pilgrims 
visited  the  locality  and  made  amulets  of 
the  bitumen  whicli  they  scraped  off  from 
the  still  extant  remains  of  the  mighty  ship 
of  Xisuthros. 

Suppose  that  some  later  polyhistor,  as 
devoid  of  critical  faculty  as  most  of  his 
tribe,  had  found  the  version  of  Berosus, 
as  well  as  another  much  nearer  the  original 
story  ;  that,  having  too  much  respect  for 
his  authorities  to  make  up  a  tertium  quid 
of  his  own,  out  of  the  materials  offered, 
he  followed  a  practice,  common  enough 
among  ancient  and,  particularly,  among 
Semitic  historians,  of  dividing  both  into 
fragments  and  piecing  them  together,  with- 
out troubling  himself  very  much  about  the 
resulting  repetitions  and  inconsistencies  ; 
the  product  of  such  a  primitive  editorial  op- 
eration would  be  a  narrative  analogous  to 
that  which  treats  of  the  Noachian  deluge 
in  the  book  of  Genesis.  For  the  Penta- 
teuchal  story  is  indubitably  a  patchwork, 
composed  of  fragments  of  at  least  two, 
different  and  partly  discrepant,  narratives, 
quilted  together  in  such  an  inartistic  fashion 
that  the  seams  remain  conspicuous.  And, 
in  the  matter  of  circumstantial  exaggera- 
tion, it  in  some  respects  excels  even  the 
second-hand  legend  of  Berosus. 

There  is  a  certain  practicality  about  the 
notion  of  taking  refuge  from  floods  and 
storms  in  a  ship  provided  with  a  steers- 
man ;  but,  surely,  no  one  who  had  over 
seen  more  water  than  he  could  wade 
through  would  dream  of  facing  even  a 
moderate  breeze,  in  a  huge  three-storied 
coffer,  or  box,  three  hundred  cubits  long, 
fifty  wide  and  thirty  high,  left  to  drift 
without  rudder  or    pilot.*     Not  content 

f  *  In  the  seoond  volume  of  the  History  of  the 
Suphrates  Mcpediiion,  p.  637,  Col.  Chesney 
gives  a  very  interesting  acconnt  of  the  simple 
and  rapid  manner  in  which  the  people  abont 
Tekrit  and  in  the  marshes  of  Lemlnm  con- 
stract  large  barges,  and  make  them  watertight 
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trotted  out ;  though,  even  if  the  facts  are 
as  jet  rightly  interpreted,  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  evidence  that  the  change  of  sea* 
level  in  that  locality  was  sudden,  or  that 
glacial  Welshmen  would  have  known  it 
was  taking  place.'*'  Surely  it  is  difficult 
to  perceive  the  relevancy  of  bringing  in 
something  that  happened  in  the  glacial 
epoch  (if  it  did  happen)  to  account  for  the 
tradition  of  a  flood  in  the  Euphrates  valley 
between  2000  and  3000  b.  c.  But  the  date 
of  the  Noachian  flood  is  solidly  fixed  by 
the  sole  authority  for  it ;  no  shuffling  of 
the  chronological  data  will  carry  it  so  far 
back  as  3000  B.C.;  and  the  Hebrew  epos 
agrees  with  the  Cbaldsan  in  placing  it 
after  the  development  of  a  somewhat  ad- 
vanced civilization.  The  only  authority 
for  the  Noachian  deluge  assures  us  that, 
before  it  visited  the  earth,  Cain  had  built 
cities ;  J  ubal  had  invented  harps  and 
organs  ;  while  mankind  had'  advanced  so 
far  beyond  the  neolithic,  nay  even  the 
bronze,  stage  that  Tubulcain  was  a  worker 
in  iron.  Therefore,  if  the  Noachian 
legend  is  to  be  taken  for  the  history  of  an 
event  which  happened  in  the  glacial  epoch, 
we  must  revise  our  notions  of  pleistocene 
civilization.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Pentateuchal  story  only  means  something 
quite  different,  that  happened  somewhere 
else,  'thousands  of  years  earlier,  dressed 
up,  what  becomes  of  its  credit  as  history  ? 
I  wonder  what  would  be  said  to  a  modem 
historian  who  asserted  that  Pekin  was 
burnt  down  in  1886,  and  then  tried  to 
justify  the  a£sertion  by  adducing  evidence 
of  the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  1666. 
Yet  the  attempt  to  save  the  credit  of  the 
Noachian  story  by  references  to  something 
which  is  supposed  to  have  happened  in  the 
far  north,  in  the  glacial  epoch,  is  far  more 
preposterous. 

Moreover,  these  dust-raising  dialecticians 
Ignore  some  of  the  most  important  and 
well-known  facts  which  bear  upon  the 
question.  Anything  more  than  a  parochial 
acquaintance  with  physical  geography  and 
geology  would  suffer  to  remind  its  pos- 
sessor that  the  Holy  Land  itself  offers  a 
standing  protest  against  bringing  such  a 
deluge  as  that  of  Noah  anywhere  near  it^ 
either  in  historical  times  or  in  the  course 


*  The  well-known  diffloulties  connected 
with  this  case  have  recently  been  carefully  dis- 
cussed  by  Mr.  Bell  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  Glasgow. 


of  that  pleistocene  period,  of  which  the 
*'  great  ice  age"  formed  a  part. 

Judaea  and  Galilee,  Moab  and  Gilead, 
occupy  part  of  that  extensive  tableland  at 
the  summit  of  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Euphrates  valley,  to  which  1  have 
already  referred.  If  that  valley  had  ever 
been  filled  with  water  to  a  height  suffi- 
cient, not  indeed  to  cover  a  third  of  Ararat, 
in  the  north,  or  half  some  of  the  mountains 
of  the  Persian  frontier  in  the  east,  but  to 
reach  even  four  or  five  thousand  feet,  it 
must  have  stood  over  the  Palestinian  hog's- 
back,  and  have  filled,  up  to  the  brim, 
every  depression  on  its  surface.  There- 
fore it  could  not  have  failed  to  fill  that  re- 
markable trench  in  which  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  Jordan,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  lie, 
and  which  is  known  as  the  ''  Jordan- 
Arabah"  valley. 

This  long  and  deep  hollow  extends  more 
than  200  miles,  from  near  the  site  of  an- 
cient Dan  in  the  north,  to  the  water  part- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  Wady  Arabah  in 
the  south  ;  and  its  deepest  part,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  lies 
2500  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  adja- 
cent Mediterranean.  The  lowest  portion 
of  the  rim  of  the  Jordan-Arabah  valley  is 
situated  at  the  village  of  El  Fuleh,  257  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean.  Everywhere 
else  the  circumjacent  heights  rise  to  a  very 
much  greater  altitude.  Hence,  of  the 
water  which  stood  over  the  Syrian  table- 
land, when  as  much  drained  off  as  could 
run  away^  enough  would  remain  to  form  a 
'*  Merc"  without  an  outlet,  2757  feet 
deep,  over  the  present  site  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  From  this  time  forth,  the  level  of  the 
Palestinian  mere  could  be  lowered  only  by 
evaporation.  It  is  an  extremely  interest- 
ing fact,  which  has  happily  escaped 
capture  for  the  purposes  of  the  energetic 
misunderstanding,  that  the  valley,  at  one 
time,  was  filled,  certainly  within  150  feet 
of  this  height — probably  higher.  And  it 
is  almost  equally  certain,  that  the  time  at 
which  this  great  Jordan-Arabah  mere 
reached  its  highest  level  coincides  with  the 
glacial  epoch.  But  then  the  evidence 
which  goes  to  prove  this,  also  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  state  of  things  obtained 
at  a  period  considerably  older  than  even 
4004  B.C.  when  the  world,  according  to 
the  **  Helps"  (or  shall  we  say  "  Hin- 
drances") provided  for  the  simple  student 
of  the  Bible,  was  created  ;  that  it  was 
not  brought  about  by  any  diluvial  catas- 
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with  giving  the  exact  year  of  Noah's  age  of  eniigranU  fiom  the  ark.  And,  if  that 
in  which  the  fluod  hegan,  the  Peutateuchal  is  the  cose,  then,  aa  has  often  been  pointed 
story  adds  the  month  and  the  day  of  the  oat,  the  aloths  of  the  Brazilian  forents,  the 
month.  It  is  the  Deity  himself  who  kangaroos  of  AnstTalia,  the  great  tortoisea 
"  shuts  in"  Noah,  The  modest  week  of  the  G-alapagoe  islands,  must  have  re- 
assijjcned  to  the  full  deluge  in  Hasisadra's  apectively  hobbled,  hopped,  and  crawled 
story,  becomes  foity  days,  in  one  of  the  over  many  thousand  miles  of  land  and  sea 
Peutateuchal  accounts  and  a  hnndted  and  from  "Ararat"  to  their  present  habita- 
fifty,  in  the  other.  The  flood,  which,  in  tions.  Thus,  the  unquestionable  facta  of 
the  version  of  Berosan,  has  grown  so  high  the  geographical  distcibntion  of  recent 
as  to  cast  the  ship  among  the  mountains  of  land  animals,  alone,  form  an  insuperable 
Armenia,  is  improved  upon  in  the  Hebrew  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  the  assertion 
account  until  it  covers  "  all  the  high  hills  that  the  kinds  of  animals  composing  the 
that  were  under  the  whole  heaicn  ;"  and,  present  terrestrial  fauna  have,  at  any  Ume, 
when  it  begins  to  subside,  the  ark  is  left  been  universally  destroyed  in  the  way  de- 
stranded  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  scribed  in  the  Pentateuch, 
peak,  commonly  identified  with  Ararat  It  is  upon  this  and  other  nnimpeachable 
itself.  grounds,  that,  as  I  ventured  to  say  some 
While  the  details  of  Hasisadra's  ad-  time  ago,  persons  who  are  duly  conversant 
venture  are,  at  least,  compatible  with  the  with  even  the  elements  of  natural  science 

[ihysical  conditions  of  the  Euphrates  val-  decline  to  take  the  Noachian  deluge  seri- 
ey  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  involve  no  ousty  ;  and  that,  as  I  also  pointed  out, 
catastrophe  greater  than  such  as  might  be  candid  theologians,  who,  without  special 
bronght  about  under  those  conditions,  scientific  knowledge,  have  appreciated  the 
many  of  the  very  precisely  stated  details  weight  of  scientific  arguments,  have  long 
of  Noah's  flood  contradict  some  of  the  since  given  it  up.  But,  as  Goethe  has  re- 
best- established  results  of  scientific  inquiry,  marked,  there  is  nothing  more  terrible 
If  it  is  certain  that  the  alluvium  of  the  than  energetic  ignorance  ;*  and  there  are, 
Mesopotamian  plain  has  been  brought  even  yet,  very  energetic  people,  who  are 
down  by  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  neither  candid,  nor  clear-headed,  nor 
then  it  la  no  less  certain  that  the  physical  theologians,  still  lesa  properly  insiiucted 
structure  of  the  whole  valley  has  persisted,  in  the  elements  of  natural  science,  who 
witliont  material  modification,  for  many  make  prodigious  efforts  to  obscure  the 
thousand  years  before  the  date  assigned  to  eSect  of  these  plain  truths,  and  to  conceal 
the  flood.  If  the  summits,  even  uf  the  their  real  surrender  of  the  historical  char- 
moderately  elevated  ridges  which  immedi-  acter  of  Noah's  deluge  under  cover  of  the 
ately  bound  the  valley,  still  more  those  of  smoke  of  a  great  discharge  of  pseudo- 
the  Kurdish  and  Armenian  mountains,  scientific  artjllery.  They  seem  to  imagine 
were  ever  covered  by  water,  for  even  forty  that  the  proofs  which  abound  in  all  part* 
days,  that  water  must  have  extended  over  of  the  world,  of  large  oscillations  of  tlie 
the  whole  earth.  If  the  earth  was  thus  relative  level  of  land  and  sea,  combined 
covered,  anywhere  between  4000  and  5000  with  the  prubiibility  that,  when  the  sea- 
years  ago,  or,  at  any  other  time,  since  the  level  was  riiiing,  sudden  incursions  of  the 
higher  terrestrial  animals  came  into  exist-  sea,  like  that  which  broke  in  over  UollftU^ 
ence,  they  must  have  been  destroyed  from  andformcd  the  ZuyderZee,  may  have  oftea 
the  whole  face  of  it,  as  the  Peutateuchal  occurred,  can  be  made  to  look  lik«  QitV 
account  declares  they  were  three  several  dence  that  something  'that,  by 
times  (Genesis  vii.  21,  22,  23),  in  language  might  be  called  a  general  Deft 
which  cannot  be  made  more  emphatic,  or  taken  place.  Their  ■"— " 
more  solemn,  than  it  is  ;  and  the  present  drags  misunderstood  < 
population  must  consist  of  the  descendants  vice  ;  i  id  "  the  glacial 

with  bitamen.     Doubtless  the  praotioe  is  ei-  ^     j  ■  t 

ttemely  ancient ;  and,  aa  Colonal  Chesney  sag-  head  ID  a   famous 

gesta,  may  possibly  have  famished  the  oonoep-  as  much    approprj' 

tion  ol  Noah's  ark.     Bat  it  is  ons  thing  to  of   the 

bnild  a  barge  U  ft.  long  by  11  ft.  wide  and  4  

ft.  deep  in  (he  way  described  ;  and  another  to         *  " 

get  a  vemel  of  tan  times  the  dimensions,  so  tb 

oonatmotad,  to  hold  together.  nm>. 
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Yet  the  fact  remains  that,  while  the 
English  author  addresses  at  first  band  the 
largest  aadience  in  the  world,  fewer  Eng- 
lish authors  are  known  outside  the  English - 
speaking  people  than  Scandinavians  or 
Russians.  It  is  quite  true,  the  names 
alone  of  a  few  icy  peaks  in  our  contem- 
porary literature,  now  hoary  with  age  and 
clogged  with  gathering  glaciers,  may  be 
freely  heard  in  Continental  salons.  Even 
Frenchmen  are  probably  aware  that  we 
possess  a  Tennyson — perhaps  (though 
there  I  am  more  doubtful)  a  Morris,  a 
Meredith,  a  Froude,  a  Swinburne.  But 
nobody  on  the  Continent  really  reads  Eng- 
lish books  (except  in  science  and  philoso- 
phy) ;  nobody  certainly  ever  opens  an 
English  novel.  Darwin,  Huxley,  Spencer, 
Tyndall,  Thompson,  are  names  as  familiar 
throughout  Europe  as  in  Burlington  House 
itself.  Not  so  our  contemporary  poets, 
romance-writers,  essayists.  They  address 
at  best  England,  America^  Australia. 
With  that  magnificent  audience  ready-made 
for  their  effusions,  not  an  echo  of  their 
voice  ever  transcends  for  a  moment  the 
provincial  bounds  of  Greater  Britain. 

It's  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Stead,  with  whom  one  can  so 
often  and  so  amicably  differ  ;  and  I  agree 
with  him  cordially  in  his  profound  belief 
in  the  glorious  future  reserved  for  the 
Anglo-Celtic  race.  The  world  is  to  the 
young,  says  the  Servian  proverb  ;  and 
England  shows  its  perennial  youth  to  the 
present  day,  by  being  fruitful  and  multi- 
plying and  replenishing  the  earth,  which 
no  effete  organism,  be  it  man  or  nation, 
ever  yet  through  all  time  has  succeeded  in 
doing.  The  English-speaking  writer 
ought,  therefore,  to  have  the  whole  world 
at  his  feet.  Instead  of  that,  he  is  ousted 
on  his  own  ground,  often  enough,  by  the 
Zolas  and  the  Gaboriaus,  the  Tolstois  and 
the  Ibsens.  It's  easier  to  boom  a  Basque 
poet  or  a  Queen  of  Roumania  than  to  gain 
attention  abroad  for  an  English  writer. 
And  why  ?  Not  surely  because  English 
writers  have  nothing  to  say  :  ideas  spring 
as  thick  and  as  spontaneous  on  English  soil, 
I  verily  believe,  as  on  Muscovite  steppes 
or  Norwegian  fiords — Britain  pullulates 
with  genins  :  but  because  that  rhilietine 
BogliBh  spirit  which  Mr.  Stead  adores 
effectually  nips  those  ideas  in  the  bud,  be- 
fore they  have  ever  the  chance  of  bursting 
into  flower  and  bringing  forth  kindly  fruits 
in  doe  season. 


In  England,  indeed,  literature  has  a 
strange  environment.  No  rare  plant  ever 
throve  on  stonier  soil.  It  is  Bohemia  in 
Philistia,  a  little  archipelago  of  island 
specks  that  fieck  a  vast  wide  sea  of  stag- 
nant indifference.  The  man  of  letters  in 
Britain  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being 
in  an  alien  world,  that  distrusts  and  dis- 
likes him.  The  light  shines  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  the  darkness  comprebendeth  it 
not.  For  we  English,  owing  in  part  to 
ethnical  causes,  in  part  to  that  singular  iso- 
lation of  our  component  classes  which 
Matthew  Arnold  deplored — itself,  as  I  be- 
lieve, a  result  of  imperfect  ethnical  inter- 
mixture— we  English  consist  of  more 
sharply  demarcated  intellectual  and 
SBsthetic  grades  than  any  other  people  on 
earth  one  has  seen  or  read  of.  Nobody 
could  ever  have  asked  about  Englishmen, 
as  the  French  wit  asked  about  Germans, 
si  un  anglais  pent  avoir  de  V esprit. 
Genius,  intelligence,  humor,  brilliancy, 
cleverness,  exist  among  us  in  rank  abun- 
dance. But  they  exist  for  all  that  as  com- 
parative exceptions.  No  nation  produces 
more  ;  but  no  nation  produces  them  in 
such  strange  isolation.  The  mass  of  our 
middle  class  is  as  dull  as  ditch-water  or 
the  dullest  German.  The  exceptions  are 
almost  as  sparkling  as  champagne  or  the 
most  sparkling  Frenchman.  And  between 
the  two  extremes  there  are  but  few  grada- 
tions. What  we  lack,  in  a  word,  is  not 
men  of  genius,  but  a  large  appreciative 
and  critical  body  of  the  general  public. 

Now,  English  literature  is  all,  in  the 
main,  and  roughly  speaking,  produced  in 
England.  The  thirty  millions  do  tie 
thinking  and  writing  for  the  hundred  and 
ten.  McKinley  has  failed  to  protect  oc- 
cidental culture.  There  is  an  American 
literature,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  relatively 
insignificant  in  amount  for  a  population 
of  over  fifty  millions,  and  most  of  i't  is 
modelled  on  native  English  forms.  Wiih 
few  exceptions,  indeed  —  Mark  Twain, 
Bret  Harte,  Walt  Whitman — the  best  of 
it  rings  but  a  faint  echo  of  Britannic  mur- 
murs, thrives  feebly  as  a  Bostonian  exotic, 
nursed  with  studious  care  in  the  artificial 
hothouses  of  the  Back  Bay  and  the  halls 
of  Harvard.  There  is  even  beginning  to 
be  in  a  certain  vague  and  formless  way,  as 
of  the  evolving  jelly-fish,  some  rudimentary 
foreshadowing  of  Australian  and  Canadian 
literature.  But  these  formative  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  outlying  members  of  the 
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See  here,  then,  this  paradox.  The 
public  are  stodgy  and  crave  for  stodginess. 
Bat  no  stodgy  person  is  fitted  by  natare  to 
supply  what  they  want  to  them.  For  why  ? 
the  public  likes  its  stodgy  material  served 
ap  to  it  piping  hot,  with  delicate  sauce 
which  may  titillate  its  dull  nerves^  and 
make  the  old  food  seem  new  to  its  jaded 
palate.  It  says,  in  effect,  to  the  would- 
be  author — **  You're  a  clever  fellow. 
Come  now,  then,  dress  me  up  a  nice  tale 
to  my  fancy.  Let  it  be  stodgy,  of  course  ; 
let  it  be  flat  as  I  am  ;  let  it  tell  of  my  own 
commonplace  uninteresting  loves  and 
hates  ;  let  it  flatter  my  base  prejudices  ; 
let  it  carefully  avoid  treading  on  my  favor- 
ite corns  :  but  let  it  also  be  amusing,  cun- 
ningly wrought,  deftly  worded.  Make  it 
bloody,  if  you  like  ;  make  it  sensational, 
exciting  ;  but  don^t  for  a  moment  intrude 
upon  me  your  own  singular  tastes  and 
ideas.  They're  not  the  same  as  mine,  and 
therefore  I  don't  like  them.  I  don't  un- 
derstand them.  They  either  shock  me, 
'  or  hurt  me,  or  annoy  me,  or  bore  me  ;  or 
else  they  strike  me  (who  am  confessedly 
less  clever  than  you)  as  simply  ridiculous. 
So  absurd  that  any  fellow  should  think 
otherwise  than  as  I  do  !  He  can  have  no 
common-sense  ;  he  must  be  a  wild  sort  of 
harum-scarum  idiot  1  At  the  same  time, 
I  must  get  you  and  your  likes  to  write  for 
me,  perforce — not  others  like  myself,  be- 
cause you  only,  you  other  phrasemongers, 
know  how  to  dress  up  these  meagre  and 
commonplace  and  threadbare  ideas  of  mine 
in  such  a  way  as  tickles  my  mirth  and  ex- 
cites my  sluggish  liver.  Go  to,  therefore  ; 
you  have  brains  ;  exercise  them  to  please 
me.  Trim  you  my  talc  as  the  tailor  trims 
my  coat,  to  satisfy  the  customer." 

And  most  men  of  letters  have  to  submit 
to  this  hateful  dnidgery.  They  have  to 
write  things  which  perpetually  offend  their 
own  philosophic  creed,  their  own  artistic 
sensibilities.  They  have  to  please  the 
hundred-handed  bourgeois  Briareus,  on 
pain  of  starvation.  Some  few  of  them, 
to  be  sure — some  very,  very  few,  are  men 
of  means,  and  can  afford  to  write  as  they 
will,  regardless  of  their  public.  Kuskin 
did  that,  from  the  first,  very  much  to  his 
advantage.  So,  in  another  way,  more 
heroic,  did  Herbert  Spencer.  So  too  did 
George  Meredith  ;  so  also  did  Swinburne. 
And  they  each  in  the  end,  by  dint  of  studi- 
ous interpretatioD  at  the  hands  of  admiring 
diacipleSy  ancceeded  at  last  in  bringing  the 


public  round  to  them.  But  such  exceptions 
are  rare.  For  the  most  part,  our  men  of 
letters  have  to  bend  themselves  from  the 
first  to  the  public  will.  Bohemians  by 
birth,  unsuited  to  crook  the  supple  knee 
before  vile  conventions,  and  endowed  with 
wide  and  comprehensive  views  of  men  and 
nature,  they  have  to  narrow  their  scope 
and  confine  their  ideas,  for  hire,  till  they 
suit  the  limited  purview  of  their  Philistine 
paymasters. 

'*  Come  out  and  be  a  leader  !"  says  the 
seer  to  the  man  who  thinks.  But  what  is 
the  good  of  being  a  leader  where  no  man 
follows  ?  "  Obey  the  finest  intuitions  of 
your  own  genius,"  says  the  critic  to  the 
neophyte.  But  what  is  the  good  of  the 
intuitions  of  genius  if  the  publisher  returns 
genius  its  manuscript  by  parcel  post,  with 
a  polite  intimation  that  Mr.  Mudie  would 
refuse  to  circulate  such  stuff,  and  that  the 
Right  Honorable  Goliath  of  the  railway 
bookstalls  would  exercise  his  moral  cen- 
sorship to  suppress  it  sternly  ? 

It  is  on  the  modern  novel,  above  all 
things,  that  this  Philistine  supervision 
weighs  hardest  and  worst.  We  have  no 
Maupassants  over  here,  no  Tolstois,  no 
Lotis.  And  why  ?  Do  you  really  sup- 
pose all  the  intelligent  and  experienced 
men  who  dish  up  serial  stories,  hot  and 
hot,  for  our  periodical  press — able  states- 
men, some  of  them  ;  brilliant  poets  ;  deep 
thinkers — do  you  really  suppose  those  tried 
hands  of  the  craft  like  to  write  the  con- 
ventional little  variations  upon  familiar 
themes,  the  criss-cross  love  of  two  worthy 
young  men  and  two  amiable  young  w^omen, 
on  which  they  ring  the  changes,  sans  cesse, 
in  magazine  and  newspaper  ?  Do  you 
really  suppose  none  of  them  is  capable  of 
originating  anything  profounder  or  wiser, 
of  revealing  the  abysmal  depths  of  com- 
plex personality,  of  dissecting  into  its 
prime  elements  some  genuine  tragedy  of 
the  human  heart  ?  I  for  one  will  never 
believe  it.  There  are  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it  There  are  as 
many  great  souls  in  England  as  ever.  It's 
only  the  latter-day  dominance  of  the 
stodgy  bourgeois  spirit  which  warps  them 
from  their  true  bent,  and  sends  them  off 
on  the  bias  to  produce,  against  their  will, 
insipid  cakes  and  mild  ale  for  the  British 
Philistine. 

Mr.  W,  E.  Henley,  that  acute  and  clever 
critic,  once  did  a  minor  writer  (in  point 
of  fact,   the  present    humble  scribe)  the 
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a-  •    :iK  iiiai    vbi   jiJi  ■;  uli'.'Wfd.  *'     '^iiL 
^La'^   jiri»u*  u:    iii^  keet    i»*?i..  Mt.  HeiiifT 

IU«iL.-    Uili'JL  f  UL     of    lii^    T*:nilt'»TllT   vi'JtlTL. 

j<» ini'jaiuiux:  ic  tii^^tie  anifiuitt.    iinih* 

iiiJii'>**?c    ui.  niUQtin  Lijrrii»»i    ui^miurt  i»T 
:i/*.    rv^\*v'yjkiitn    ciaitwA.     1*01  iit-    miBttec 

\iiMi'  J  un.  11  lit  alu»i^t;c  :  h  h  Uiin  <iv  urt 
U'}'  alii'v.fccL     Leiverv  ae  b  wwHt  h.  liriiaiL 

itiir-i-r.!*.  *;i.'viruiiiiiMn-  Aiei  yai/i  wrilt 
iir  luv^    V.  uuiL    tuiiiew-  Uifv  art   tj.'Sl   aiid 

ll»m*:.  a:  i:  fan=iiiDi;  b  coja..  "LKj'jauttt  ibe 
;.>ui«iit.  8b  c  J  It  disiriMn.:ic  areuii'  ci^'M^*^  lo 
'.w^ii  bi  a'*.**ii»iir*e;T  ii:»i^  and  whtTi  lin-r  art 
;i  iiMidu'jt  lua:  liifT  _aL  i  CBya:**  fr(»iL  JL 
Tii*:  d»!imiieiie»  of  liit  Q*aiiaiid.  Iiiaeed. 
ub"  i>^ci»xiii:  ainjusi  mdi^v.>ii&.  IliirJd  col- 
'.riir.i'  art  iiowadavt  HJ£:ijed  ;»efortliabd  for 
111-.  }>rfjduciiML  of  RUtL  and  bu'.*1i  a  jdece 
«•:  i^irii.  '^oiiKiirJuc,  je:  ut  mt,  i»f  ilirt* 
^•»;Liiiefe.  di'wdtiC  iiilv'  iweiiTT-fiix  wt^ekhr 
iiii->  :  *;a'jL  van  conjpnBlii^  iwo  cLapiersu 
"■«.  ii^erairt  two  ttiousaiid  five  Lnsdred 
▼  ■•rj*-  liprtj'jt.  •'•fLCL  tJiionrL.  a  clause  it 
vv*'i  iiibtrned  11  i1j€  acreeinen*  thai  lie 
v.»rcbiial.  coin^L  ii:»tiiiiiir  thai  mar  doi 
v»»  !-»;nc  aioud  IL  atr  fatLilr  circle.  Cob- 
til ..•.'•■  viiai,  JL  liie  exisilijfi:  coudiiion  of 
Lt  :ri:rsL  ii'juTffeoifc  ojdiiioL.  iLai  restriction 
luvMi:^  .'  1;  nivalis  thai  voc  are  to  follow 
J I  ♦."■t?rr  ;*anacidar  tLe  diaBenlimr  ijrocser'S' 
vivv    iif  lift  :    iLal  vou  are    carefollT   to 

_  _  •  • 

a^'Mi  iiiirodu*:liii:  aL"^lhiiJi:  wliich  mififLt. 
r»_'UjL>teJv  or  iiidirectiT,  lead  maL  or  woman 
':  !*.£ec;  a:»oi:t  bet  problem  wiiat«ioerer  of 
*jar.L  t*T  iieavcL,  of  morals,  lelipon,  coii- 
iL  -i-'ir;-.  pi'liticfe,  jiLiiOBopLj.  Lnmaii  life^ 
or  b'wi'jia.  reiationsw  **  Yon  are  an  aiiile 
XLM..*'  fsmrh  in  efiect  the  middleuian  who 
tioiiductfe  the  baififsin  ;  *"  come,  dance  for 
ur  :l  ieLterfe  !  You  hare  winfir*  thai  can 
f  T  '»ver  btia  or  land  :  come,  bind  them 
ri>;:ii'-;  with  thiii.  fitont  hemp  roj>e,  and 
;,•  ....:*.ed  to  frifek  like  a  snckin£:  lamb  on 
hjiLit  yoxjreiiient  hiljock.  You  are  a  man  : 
■oiLt.  write  like  a  bread -an  d- 1  •  niter  miss. 
'.»L;r  }»eopie  object  rerr  much  l4>  fliirht  : 
i»u:  :;  amuses  mr  clients  to  set*  vou  dance 
iL  cvOfiTs'  like  a  monntel»ank/' 

Euglisih  literature  started  fair  on  its  path 
wi :  L  a  n  obie  chan ce.  Th e  cosm opoli tan \ za- 
t,-.»;.  of  the  world,  which  is  coinir  on 
apai-t'  l»efore  onr  rerr  eyes,  has  increased 
ii^  possible  field  of  action  a  thousand- fold 
in  every  direction.     Kegions  Shakcsj^eare 


lifter  dnsam;  (d.  om-  pfMSiernx  zobt  iivit 
witi.  ficL  and  |»eDci;.     Bm  Jix  lite  preaent 
moment.  Unrlii^h  inumiun;.  lite  Oioderella 
of  Luro}»i:.  if  ihi-  ifsBfi:  cofaDupoIitflD,  the 
miku  T>roTinc:ia':  livenanre   tm  the  face  ci 
th«  euTtL.     ];   A07»f  fli  iiOfiKt.  aod  cowas 
over  the  fre  of  the  famlir  circle.      And 
wLv  '     r»ecanHe  it  ajipeak  to  as  exclDsre 
and     naxTow-iiiinded    Encliak     PldliflKiiK 
Bijdienct:.     Thai  is  sen  the  fauh  cf  tbe 
uutiKtrfe.  but  the  fanh   of  the  Khlliamkes. 
Tiiese  narrow  cnsttrnva,  wbether  ther  ai 
iLudeT  P>ensc»n   or  Sjimxieoiu  will  Lear  so 
rcK^*e    I  reached  bm   ibe  precsue  Aodgw 
pos:*el  iha:  meets  their  ows  Tiews  asd  mir- 
r(»rs  their  &wn  TacnilT.     Tber  Imre  been 
liie  disfienaers  of  juoriisaire  90  ^ons^^  ibaS 
all  w:*rks  af  literamre  in  Bntais  hare  bMo 
written  tc>  suit  therm.     Of  conrae,  tbe  ex- 
act  c*pjios:te  oticht  to  he  the  caae.     Tlie 
more  a  man's  ideas  asd  l>elief&  asd  feel- 
inr^    asd    aeniimenis   differ  from    otlier 
heopie*{^— the  more  Tmnwial.  asd  snirolir, 
asd  ^•ersosal,  asd  rerolEOioinarx  tber  are 
— ^the  more  nnigne  asd    distxu-binc — die 
more  onrrhi  he  to  he  esoouratred  to  pro- 
claim them  openly,  asd  to  ir<a^  them  out 
in   fxLij   to  their    lecitimate   ooscloBosa. 
C^irrisal  ideas,  sore!  ideaa,  ttartliBg  ideas, 
odd  ideaf^ — these  are  the  good  seed  the 
iLtelli^ni  fraction  is  alwayi  looking  out 
for.     Bn  the  Philiscine  earaa  for  sose  of 
these  thin£:s.       In  the    simplr  touching 
words   of  Mr.    Peter  Magnus,    be   bates 
c^ripnaliiT.     What  he  wants  la  jnat  the 
same  old  hash  as  erer,  dished  sp  in  fresh 
sauce  under  A  sew-fonsd  name  ;  nothini; 
to  sh:ick  Lis  stod^^*  middle-daaa  morals  ; 
nothing:  to  soimnlate  thonght  in  bis  torpid 
mercantile  brain.     Ten  thousand  Mr.  Hai- 
ti tu  dt:s.  with  wives  asd  daughters  to  match, 
have  given   laws  np  till  sow  to  tbe  dis- 
tracted producer  of  British  fiction. 

A  paradox  is  always  a  predons  learen 
in  the  wc»rld.  £rery  good  eanse  that 
ever  flourished  on  earth  always  began  as 
somebody's  fad  and  somebody'' s  paradox. 
No  new  and  tiue  thing  yon  could  possibly 
say  cjin  fail,  at  first  hearing,  to  sonnd  par- 
adoxicjil  to  nine-tenths  of  tout  aadience. 
Therefore  the  wise  mas  is  rerv  tender  to 
fads,  to  ooofntri cities,  to  noTel  ideas, 
even  when  he  is  least  disposed  himself  at 
the  outsot  to  accept  them.  Tbev  bare 
^rminal  oner4:T.  lie  ksuws  bow  danger- 
ous it  is  to  crush  newtbongbts  ;  be  knows 
how,  bv  bc'friendisir  them  in  their  evil 
days,  many  hare  entertaioed  angda  nn- 
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awares.  But  tbe  Philistine  goes  apon  the 
exact  opposite  tack.  He  says,  '*  Here's  a 
stranger  in  the  world  of  ideas.  Heave 
half  a  brick  at  it." 

And  why  should  Mr.  Bultitude  so  over- 
awe our  pens  ?  Do  we  want  obscenity  ? 
Do  we  want  adultery  ?  Do  we  want 
Zolaisra  in  its  ugliest  developments  ?  Not 
at  all ;  but  we  want  liberty  to  paint  the 
picture  we  know  we  can  paint  best — to 
depict  human  life  as  it  really  is,  not  as  the 
giggling  schoolgirl  of  seventeen  conceives 
it  ought  to  be.  We  want  to  see  English 
literature  so  written  in  our  midst  that  it 
may  spread  over  the  earth,  as  smaller  and 
newer  Continental  literatures  are  spreading 
at  this  moment.  Can  anybody  pretend 
that  any  English  work  of  imagination  of 
the  last  thirty  years  has  ever  produced 
anything  like  the  immediate  sensation 
produced  over  Europe  by  the  Kreuzer 
Sonata,  by  Thermidor,  by  Les  Rots  en 
JSxil,  by  Hedda  Oahler  ?  More  people  on 
the  Continent  are  reading  Frederic 
Mistral's  Mireio  in  Proven9al  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  than  are  reading  any  book  in 
the  English  language,  spoken  by  a  larger 
number  of  human  beings  than  any  other 
civilized  tongue.  What  a  national  dis- 
grace !     What  a  painful  confession  ! 

And  English  literature  doesn't  so  spread, 
just  because  the  people  who  produce  it  are 
compelled  against  their  own  will,  and  in 
spite  of  their  own  taste,  artistic  impulse, 
and  judgment,  to  grovel  before  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  cheesemonger's  wife — some- 
times the  glorified  cheesemonger  in  Bel- 
grave  Square,  but  a  cheesemonger  still  in 
heart  beneath  his  ducal  coronet.  Respect- 
ability is  a  peculiarly  British  vice.  It 
means  an  utter  lack  of  moral  and  intellect- 
ual courage.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world, 
save  in  this  Britain  of  ours,  has  that  odious 
form  of  low  ethical  sense  and  pig-headed 
stupidity  succeeded  in  imposing  itself  as 

?ure  law  upon  the  terrorized  community, 
n  Britain  it  has.  A  gentleman  who  wrote 
hymns  was  long  the  arbiter  of  the  circu- 
lating libraries  ;  and  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  that  decorous  embodiment  of 
the  bourgeois  soul,  still  exercises  through 
puny  subordinates  a  disciplinary  super- 
vision over  the  ethics  of  the  bookstall. 

Is  there  any  hope  that  in  the  near  future 
this  odious  tyranny  of  the  stupid  over  the 
clever,  of  the  dense  over  the  enlightened, 
of  the  thick-headed  over  the  wise,  will 
ever  be  broken  down  ?    Are  authors  in 


England  to  go  on  to  all  time  suppressing 
what  they  really  think  and  feel  and  be- 
lieve, in  order  to  accommodate  the  jejune 
social  and  political  views  of  collective 
Podsnapdom  ?  Or  is  there  some  loophole 
of  escape,  some  chance  of  release  in  the 
days  to  come  ?  I  believe  there  is  ;  and 
things  will  work  it  out  in  this  way. 

Podsnap,  and  Bultitude,  and  Mrs.  Grun- 
dy, and  the  rest,  arc  moribund  relics  of 
the  state  of  things  which  came  in  some  half 
century  since,  with  the  reign  of  capital. 
In  the  Elizabethan  age  they  didn't  exist ; 
plays  and  poems  were  flung  straight  at  the 
big  heart  of  the  people.  Nobody  could 
accuse  Shakespeare  and  Spenser  of  mawk- 
ishness.  In  the  eighteenth  century  they 
still  didn't  exist ;  novels  and  essays  were 
directed  point-blank  at  the  ears  of  a  culti- 
vated and  appreciative  aristocracy.  That 
aristocracy  had  many  faults — heaven 
knows,  nobody  wishes  to  condone  them 
less  than  myself  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  wasn't 
narrow-minded,  stolid,  hypocritical, 
squint-eyed.  The  gay  world  one  gets 
glimpses  of  in  Walpole's  letters  was 
neither  Puritanical  nor  stupid,  neither 
prejudiced  nor  dull.  Indeed,  a  certain 
reckless,  devil-may-care  daring,  as  of  Tom 
Jones  in  one  direction  or  Dick  Turpin  in 
another,  rather  took  that  pre-revolutionary 
world  by  storm  than  otherwise.  So  long 
as  it  was  amused,  pricked,  titillated,  dis- 
tracted, it  asked  little  of  the  opinions  or 
ethics  of  its  entertainer.  It  concerned 
itself  no  more  with  Roderick  Random's 
morals  than  with  Polly  Peacham's  private 
life  or  Lucy  Locket's  lovers.  As  Fox  said 
truly,  the  French  Revolution  spoiled  con- 
versation, for  it  checked  this  free  spirit ; 
it  made  men  afraid  to  push  their  most 
pregnant  ideas  to  legitimate  conclusions. 

With  the  rise  of  the  British  mercantile 
middle  class,  the  Philistine  in  our  midst 
began  to  assert  his  personality  blatantly. 
John  Bull  thought  himself  identical  with 
England.  For  I  take  it,  the  Philistine  is  the 
most  purely  Teutonic  element  in  our  mixed 
nationality  ;  and  he  gets  his  stodginess  in 
the  main  from  his  Saxon  ancestry.  Our 
aristocracy  is  largely  Norman,  even  to  tbe 
present  day  ;  and  mixing  freely  as  it  has 
done  with  the  noble  Irish,  Welsh,  Cornish, 
and  Highland  Scotch  families,  it  has  in- 
fused at  last  a  considerable  mixture  of 
good  Celtic  blood  into  its  own  blue  veins 
— much  to  its  spiritual  advantage.  Our 
laboring  classes,    I   believe,    have   every- 
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>vhere  a  notable  proportion  of  the  ancient 
British  strain,  and  are  still  in  many  places 
much  the  same  in  race  as  in  the  days  of 
Caesar.  But  the  Respectable  Middle 
Classes,  from  the  farmer  to  the  financier, 
from  the  Methodist  grocer  to  the  man- 
ufacturing M.P.,  are  mainly  Saxon  or 
Anglian,  perverse  narrow  brains,  thick 
skulls  inflated  with  the  conceit  of  their  own 
stability,  pig-beaded  in  their  devotion  to 
a  false  standard  of  morals,  and  a  studiously 
limited  intellectual  outlook.  It  is  people 
like  these  who  form  the  tribunal  of  public 
opinion  in  Britain  at  present,  for  the  little 
knot  of  cultivated  and  wide  minded  men 
who  have  to  cut  blocks  with  a  razor  through 
life  at  their  bidding. 

Still,  the  reign  of  the  bourgeoisie,  thank 
God  !  is  nearly  over.  Their  epoch  was 
short-lived  ;  and  Macaulay  was  their 
prophet.  They  came  in  about  1820  ; 
they  obtained  supreme  political  power  in 
1832  ;  they  reached  their  apotheosis  in 
18£fl,  in  a  suitable  Walhalla  of  glass  and 
iron.  Then  the  decline  began.  Reform 
bills  despoiled  the  trading  classes  bit  by 
bit  of  their  oligarchical  importance  ;  the 
Education  Act  sapped  or  is  sapping  by 
degrees  their  social  position.  New 
Pharaohs  are  rising  from  below  who  know 
not  that  Joseph.  New  social  strata  are 
surging  up  in  yeasty  waves  into  unexpected 
importance.  And  here  again  I  am  wholly 
with  Mr.  Stead,  the  apostle  of  the  English- 
speaking  race,  the  apostle,  though  he 
know  it  not,  of  Celticism  in  England. 
Till  very  lately,  the  only  thing  that 
counted,  were  it  in  politics,  in  social 
affairs,  in  art,  in  literature,  was  the  bour- 
geois or  his  betters,  the  thick-headed,  pot- 
bellied, self-satisfied,  smirking,  respectable 
Teuton.  Nowadays  all  that  is  changing 
fast.  The  School  Board  has  educated  our 
masses  apace  ;  and  the  masses  are  every- 
where beginning  to  think  for  themselves, 
and  are  craving  visibly  for  knowledge,  for 
culture,  for  letters  and  art  of  a  very  high 
order.  London  and  England  no  longer 
compose  our  whole  British  world.  Conne- 
mara  and  Donegal,  Caithness  and  the 
Lewis,  Glamorgan  and  Merioneth,  have 
taken  heart  of  grace  to  assert  their  right  to 
a  hearing  in  the  counsels  of  our  complex 
nation.  The  bourgeoisie  is  falling,  and 
falling  fast.  I  don't  say  it  isn't  still  very 
powerful,  very  formidable.  It  can  kick  a 
fellow  even  now,  when  he's  down,  most 
effectively.      It  gave  sinister  evidence  of 


its  power  the  other  day,  when  it  managed 
almost  to  overthrow  the  strongest  man  in 
Ireland  for  a  breach  of  etiquette — ^if  I 
remember  aright,  he'd  broken  an  egg  at 
the  little  end,  or  got  out  of  a  house  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  footman.  But  it's  falling 
for  all  that.  Its  power  to  harm  will  be 
great,  far  too  great,  for  many  years  to 
come  ;  but  it  begins  even  now  to  m  amble 
toothless  at  the  mouth  of  its  cave,  like 
Bunyan's  Giant  Pope,  and  it  will  soon  be 
able  to  grasp  at  few  victims  save  those  who 
allow  themselves  too  readily  and  im- 
prudently to  fall  into  its  clutches. 

The  masses,  I  said  just  now,  are  craving 
for  knowledge,  for  culture,  for  letters  and 
art  of  a  very  high  order.     They  have  none 
of  the  shallowness  or  the  narrowness  of  the 
bourgeoisie.     They  love  bold  treatment ; 
audacity,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  ea- 
sential  components  of  genius,  always  de- 
lights and  takes  them.    That  is  the  secret  of 
their  liking  for  men  like  Mr.  Labouchere 
and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill ;  that  is  why 
they  swear  by  John  Burns,    by   Stewart 
Hcadlam,  by  Bernard  Shaw,  by  Cuning- 
hame  Graham.     And  in  literature  the  same 
tastes  are  making  themselves  slowly  felt. 
Periodicals  like  the  J^ew  Beview^   Short 
Cuts  J    Great  Thoughts^   Treasure   Trove, 
all  suggest  how  the  people  are  banning 
to  wake  up  to  a  desire  for  real  thinking 
and  plain  speaking  in    science,   politics, 
social  life,  religion.     In  some  of  these  new 
penny   journals,    bold    fresh    thought    is 
allowed  to  air  itself  far  more  freely  than 
in  any  old-established    sixpenny  weekly, 
and  readers  are  not  disgusted  ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  they   admire  the  larger  and  more 
open   utterance.     Few   people   who   read 
The  Fortnightly,  no  doubt,  ever  take  up 
these  cheap  sheets  that  lie  broadcast  on 
the  bookstalls  ;  but  if  they  did,  they  would 
probably  be  astonished  to  find  how  high  a 
level  of  thinking  and  of  artistic  workman- 
ship is  often  attained  in  them.     It  is  a 
real  sign  of  the  times  that  Tit  Bits  should 
have  can  led  Mr.  Ncwnesinto  Parliament ; 
that  Shwt  Cuts  should  be  now  in  a  fair 
way  to  waft  Mr.  Archibald  Grove  into  the 
same  august  assembly  ;    that  the  Strand 
Magazine  should  be  sold    for   sixpence  ; 
that  even  Mr.   Frederick  Greenwood,    in 
his  hopeless    crusade    against  the   rising 
ocean   of    socialism    with    a    Partington 
broom,   should  choose  a  twopenny  Anti- 
Jacobin  as  the  best  implement  for  his  pur- 
pose. 
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The  fact  is,  even  in  England  itself,  it 
was  only,  at  the  best  of  times,  a  fraction, 
— the  inert,  impenetrable,  pachydermatous 
Saxon  bourgeois  fraction, — that  ever  im- 
posed its  Podsnappery  upon  art  and  litera- 
ture. The  People  in  England  are  fairly 
quick — receptive,  unprejudiced,  accessible 
to  ideas,  when  once  you  can  get  at  them. 
In  London  itself,  the  congested  and  snob- 
encumbered  heart  of  Teutonic  Britain,  a 
popular  audience  will  seize  a  point,  will 
laugh,  will  melt,  will  thrill  responsive, 
where  a  bourgeois  audience  would  only 
gape  open-mouthed,  would  draw  down 
the  shocked  corners  of  its  scandalized  lips, 
would  sit  stolidly,  vacantly,  and  woodenly 
unreceptive.  And  nowadays  London  and 
the  Southeast  are  ceasing  to  be  All  Eng- 
land. Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  the 
Celtic  West  Country,  begin  before  our 
eyes  to  count  for  something.  And  the 
Celt  had  always  a  keen  appetite  for  ideas. 
He  was  never  narrow-minded.  Pure  at 
heart,  and  sometimes  even  Methodistical, 
he  has  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  none  the  less, 
which  allows  him  to  appreciate  at  its  full 
worth  even  Rabelaisian  humor  :  he  sees 
the  wit  where  the  stupid  staring  Saxon 
sees  only  the  immorality,  the  rough  edge, 
the  coarseness.  So  that  in  proportion  as 
the  People  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom assert  themselves  against  the  bour- 
geoisie, will  literature  tend  to  free  itself 
by  leaps  and  throes  from  its  existing 
trammels. 

All  this  is  still  more  true  of  America, 
of  Australia,  of  the  Colonies.  Over 
there,  while  social  thought  tends  to  be 
even  narrower  than  with  ourselves,  there 
is  yet  a  ready  receptivity  for  fresh  ideas 
little  known  in  England.  The  initiative, 
to  be  sure,  is  small,  but  the  judgment  is 
not  narrowed.  Especially  in  the  new 
States  of  the  Far  West  thought  is  ex- 
tremely free.  **  There  is  no  God,'*  says 
the  American  proverb,  "  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi." In  those  virgin  lands  where 
the  coyote  roams  at  large  and  the  cowboy 
shoots  free,  nobody  is  shocked  or  sur- 
prised or  scandalized  at  anything.  You 
may  say  what  you  think  ;  and  though  you 
may  get  a  bullet  in  your  chest  for  your 
opinions  from  some  genial  dissident,  you 
will  at  Ipast  escape  the  dead-weight  of 
social  condemnation  you  might  receive  at 
the  stolid  hands  of  respectable  England. 
Bret  Harteand  **  Jim  Bludso"  mark  very 
well  the  reckless  easy-going  type  of  litera- 


ture that  the  Far  West  affects — a  type  as 
different  as  possible  from  the  Puritan  re- 
spectability of  half -Anglicized  New  Eng- 
landers  like  Holmes  and  Lowell. 

Now,  up  to  the  present,  viewed  merely 
as  audience,  America  and  the  Colonies 
have  counted  for  nothing.  Literature  in 
England  has  been  fired  point-blank  at  the 
head  of  the  English  Philistine,  and  es- 
pecially  of  Miss  Podsnap.  We  have 
thought  of  little  else  save  that  young  lady's 
sensibilities.  In  the  future,  it  is  possible 
that  America  and  the  Colonies  may  soon 
r.ount  for  something.  That  will  depend 
in  part,  of  course,  upon  the  settlement  of 
the  copyright  question.  As  long  as 
America  paid  the  English  author  nothing, 
the  English  author  naturally  addressed 
himself  to  England  only.  He  must  .con- 
suit  his  pocket.  But  it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  in  process  of  time  America  may  gen- 
erously cease  to  rob  and  starve  us  ;  and  if 
so,  a  new  and  largely  unknown  element 
will  be  imported  into  the  problem.  In  any 
case,  I  believe  the  new  social  strata  in 
Britain  itself,  with  the  public  of  Greater 
Britain  potentially  at  their  back,  will  prove 
too  strong  before  long  for  collective 
Philistia.  Books  will  be  produced  for 
them  (tell  it  not  in  Gath)  irrespective  of 
the  cult  of  the  divine  Mrs.  Grundy  : 
books  in  which  the  artistic  temperament 
will  have  its  own  fling,  in  which  bold  and 
free  thought  will  find  untrammelled  ex- 
pression. 

For  the  masses,  with  Ireland,  Wales, 
Scotland,  the  Colonies,  to  boot,  are  not 
profoundly  Philistine,  like  the  bourgeois 
Englishman.  Whenever  we  can  tap  that 
great  reservoir  of  readers,  whenever  we  can 
fall  back  upon  that  reserve-force  of 
English-speaking  people,  we  wili  get  a  new 
literature  unrestrained  by  the  convention- 
alities dear  to  Mr.  Mudie  ;  the  artist  in 
those  days  will  say  what  he  likes,  and  say 
it  in  his  own  way  :  and  his  public  will  ap- 
plaud instead  of  hooting  and  howling 

But  this  good  time  coming  will  hardly 
affect  the  existing  crop  of  men  of  letters 
at  all.  They  have  lost  their  elasticity. 
The  writers  over  thirty  in  England  have 
been  trained  by  this  time  into  an  ingrained 
timidity,  or  second  nature  of  self-restraint 
— an  artificial  incapacity  for  saying  out 
their  plain  thought,  unmoved  by  fear  or 
favor.  We  are  a  generation  sacrificed. 
We  are  the  scape-goats  of  our  own  cen- 
tury.     A  contemptuous  respect  for  Phil- 
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islia  has  warped  and  distorted  our  artistic 
faculties.  With  a  few  rare  exceptions, 
like  George  Meredith,  who  never  cared 
for  any  public  at  all,  and  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  who,  divining  the  future,  threw 
himself  frankly  from  the  very  first  on  this 
wider  public,  the  English  litterateurs  of 
our  generation  have  sold  themselves  for 
Saxon  gold  to  Satan.  They  have  gained, 
not  the  whole  world,  but  a  modest  com- 
petence ;  and  they  have  lost  their  souls 
blithely,  in  exchange  for  the  pittance. 
Every  one  of  us  in  his  turn  has  had  to  bow 
the  knee  in  the  temple  of  Rimmon — some 
of  us  submissively,  some  of  us  rebelliously 
and  after  a  hard  struggle — but  almost  all 
have  bowed  till  the  knees  have  become  too 
supple  and  the  back  too  much  bent  ever 
again  to  assume  the  upright  attitude. 
Purveyors  by  appointment  to  Messrs. 
Pecksniff  and  Podanap,  we  must  go  on 
purveying  milk-and-water  now  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  But  we  don't  like  it ;  oh 
no  I  we  don't  like  it.  It  goes  against  our 
conscience  to  truckle  to  Miss  Podsnap. 
Every  one  of  us  in  his  heart  is  ashamed  of 
it  and  disgusted  at  it. 

The  world,  however,  as  I  said  just  now, 
'  is  indeed  to  the  young.  The  new  crop  of 
budding  English  writers,  who  will  burgeon 
and  bloom  under  these  new  conditions, 
need  no  longer  roar  as  gently  as  any  suck- 
ing dove  to  our  insular  Askelon,  but  may 
speak  with  an  audible  voice  to  the  cosmo- 
politan assemblage.  Then  modern  English 
literature  will  achieve  a  destiny  worthy  of 
the  English  tongue,  which  puts  a  girdle 
round  the  world  in  either  hemisphere.  As 
the  Elizabethan  expansion  produced  the 
Elizabethan  outburst  of  song  and  drama, 
so  the  expansion  of  our  own  day  I  take  it 
(the  greatest  ever  known)  must  inevitably 
produce  in  time  a  corresponding  outburst 
of  fresh  and  vigorous  thought  in  literature 
and  philosophy.  We  shall  have  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  ;  our  Parnassus  will 
break  forth  into  beautiful  flowers  that  all 
the  world  will  come  to  cull  as  from  an 
open  garden. 

I'm  aware  that  this  humble  essay  of 
mine  will  provoke  in  certain  quarters  in- 
dignant criticism.  It's  unfortunate  in- 
deed, that  if  by  accident  one  ever  blurts 
out  anything  one  really  means,  it  in- 
variably puts  up  the  back  of  innumerable 
good  souls  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved 
by  it.  That's  why  it's  so  much  more 
comfortable  in  the  end  to  stick  to  the 


beaten  path,  and  revel  contentedly  in  well- 
worn  platitudes.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, for  example,  many  honest  and  worthy 
critics,  good  citizens  to  a  man,  will  no 
doubt  object  that  English  literature  in  the 
past  produced  no  small  store  of  very  noble 
woiks,  in  spite  of  Philistia. — Ah  me,  how 
hard  it  is  to  get  one's  point  seized  I  That 
objection,  dear  friends,  is  wholly  beside 
the  question.  My  contention  is,  not  that 
English  literature  isn't  a  fine  article  in  its 
way — our  own  preparation — but  that  it 
isn't  cosmopolitan.  Instead  of  addressing 
the  world,  it  addresses  nobody  but  the 
English  churchwarden.  It  gives  up  to 
Methodism  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
And  by  narrowing  itself  to  meet  the  views 
of  a  peculiarly  vulgar  and  provincial  pub- 
lic, it  fails  to  produce  the  effect  it  ought 
upon  the  four  quarters  of  the  planet,  from 
China  to  Peru.  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
were  very  great  men  :  oh,  yes,  we  admit 
it.  But  in  Shakespeare's  and  Milton's 
time  such  a  thing  as  a  cosmopolitan  litera- 
ture had  never  yet  been  dreamt  of.  It 
became  possible  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  with  the  Goethes,  the 
Schillers,  the  De  Staels,  the  Byrons,  the 
Scotts,  the  Ch&teaubriands.  But  as  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  just  about  the  time 
when  it  became  really  possible,  the  un- 
clean bourgeois  spirit  took  possession  of 
England,  body  and  soul,  so  that  for  fifty 
years  Englishmen  of  genius  were  compelled 
to  write,  with  their  hands  tied  and 
cramped,  not  what  they  felt  and  believed 
and  knew  themselves,  but  what  they 
thought  would  prove  as  incense  in  the 
nostrils  of  Dagon.  They  were  dragged  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  Gath,  at  the 
chariot-wheels  of  the  ingenuous  young  per- 
son from  the  coasts  of  the  Philistines. 

"But  Dickens?  But  Thackeray? 
Well,  and  do  you  think  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  loved  their  Philistia  ?  Do  you 
think  they  were  well  pleased  with  the  cen- 
sorship and  the  edicts  of  Mrs.  Grundy  ? 
We  know  Thackeray  wasn't  :  he  kicked 
against  the  pricks  very  unaffectedly  in 
many  a  long  digression.  And  as  for  Dick- 
ens, is  it  conceivable  that  the  creator  of 
Stiggins  and  Chadband,  of  Podsnap  and 
Pecksniff,  was  really  enamored  of  the  col- 
lective Podsnappery  and  Chadbanddom 
that  smiled  complacent  all  round  him  ? 
No,  no  ;  incredible  I  English  literary  men 
have  never  ceased  to  chafe  in  secret  un- 
der the  galling  strait  waistcoat  imposed 
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upon  them  by  their  Philistine  audience. 
And  their  works  have  never  achieved 
cosmopolitan  fame  because  they  never 
dared  to  throw  off  the  encumbrance — to 
write  for  any  but  a  limited  section  of  their 
insular  public. 

Let  me  explain  by  an  analogy.  The 
Salvation  Army  is  a  peculiarly  British  and 
provincial  product.  It  is  Methodism  gone 
mad.  It  represents  in  its  crudest  and 
rudest  form  the  universal  English  philoso- 
phy of  the  divine  economy.  It  takes  for 
granted  in  its  catechumens  implicit  accept- 
ance of  a  whole  complex  system  of  theol- 
ogy and  morals.  This  system  is  endemic 
in  England  and  nowhere  else  ;  it  has 
always  existed  there  and  reigned  supreme 
in  the  public  mind  ;  it  will  continue  to  ex- 
ist.as  long  as  any  relic  of  Christianity  sur- 
vives in  Britain.  It  is  wholly  independent 
of  formularies  or  creeds.  When  England 
was  Catholic,  it  existed  all  the  same.  You 
get  it,  full-fledged,  in  Wulfstan*s  Anglo- 
Saxon  sermons,  in  Piers  Plowman's 
mediaeval  verse,  in  Bunyan's  Grace 
Abounding^  in  Wesley's  hymns,  in  Mr. 
Spuigeon,  in  Father  Ignatius,  in  the 
Reverend  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  in  General 
Booth  and  his  roving  commissioners. 
Briefly,  it  is  the  enchorial  Britannic  form 
of  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  these,  reduced 
to  very  simple  terms,  are  its  chief  tenets 
— ^^'^ou  are  a  lost  sinner  and  you  need  sal- 
vation. You  can  get  it  by  conversion, 
which  is  a  sudden  and  definite  internal 
act,  almost  as  physically  recognizable  as 
baptism  or  vaccination.  Either  you  are 
converted  or  you  are  not ;  if  you  are  not, 
then  of  course  you  ought  to  be.  The  Sal- 
vation Army,  therefore,  believing  —  and 
on  the  wholft  rightly  believing — that 
almost  every  Briton  implicitly  accepts  this 
strange  insular  theology,  just  boards  its 
man  with  the  simple  question,  **  Are  you 
saved  V  It  doesn't  trouble  about  asking 
him,  '^  Do  you  swallow  wholesale  all  this 
monstrous  farrago  of  assumptions  or  not  ?" 
It  goes  straight  to  its  point — "  Are  you 
saved  ?  If  you  aren't,  you're  in  a  very 
parlous  way  ;  come  to  our  barracks  at  once 
and  get  salvation  !" 

In  Britain,  I  say,  this  procedure  is  per- 
fectly effective.  Nine  people  out  of  ten 
whom  the  Hallelujah  Lasses  assail  on  the 
public  street  admit,  in  principle,  every 
item  of  their  main  contention.  But  the 
General  and  his  staff  are  not  content  to 


confine  their  operations  to  England,  where 
there  are  millions  of  souls  to  save,  and 
where  most  souls  will  cheerfully  accept 
such  unofficial  salvation.  They  carry  the 
war  on  to  the  Continent,  among  the  Latin 
races,  where  the  feelings  and  beliefs  on 
which  the  Army  bases  itself  are  wholly 
unknown  and  seem  simply  ridiculous.  It's 
no  use  asking  the  average  Frenchman  or 
Italian  or  Spaniard  whether  he's  saved  or 
not — no  use  inviting  him  to  accept  weak 
tea  and  the  ministrations  of  a  volunteer 
priesthood  at  the '  headquarters  of  the 
Army.  He  has  no  such  organized  body 
of  beliefs  for  the  captains  to  work  upon. 
**  Saved  ?"  he  will  answer  if  he  has  any 
religion  at  all,  ^^  why  that's  all  been  done 
long  ago.  The  modus  operandi  is  per- 
fectly simple.  The  way  to  get  to  heaven 
is  arranged  for  us  by  authority.  You  com- 
municate three  times  a  year  ;  you  drop  in 
to  matins  or  vespers  occasionally  ;  you  be- 
have in  most  things  like  a  good  sound 
Catholic  ;  and  when  you're  dying,  the 
priest  of  God  gives  you  extreme  unction. 
If  you  feel  yourself  a  miserable  sinner,  the 
authoritative  Church  has  an  official  remedy, 
ready  provided  for  you — confession,  pen- 
ance, absolution,  the  priestly  blessing." 
In  short,  while  the  Briton  takes  for 
granted  the  need  for  hysterical  conversion 
and  personal  conviction  of  sin,  the  Latin 
races  regard  the  plan  of  salvation  as  a  mat- 
ter of  etiquette,  duly  regulated  beforehand 
to  the  minutest  detail  by  the  recognized 
ordinances  of  a  divine  Lord  Chamberlain. 
Here,  then,  is  our  analogy.  The  Salva- 
tion Army  is  a  means  of  grace  for  English- 
men, in  Britain  or  over  sea,  which  appeals 
in  vain  to  the  deaf  ears  of  Continental  na- 
tions^ because  it  puts  forward  an  essen- 
tially insular  and  provincial  scheme  of 
theology.  Well,  English  literature  as  it 
exists  at  the  present  moment  is,  just  in 
the  same  way,  literature  for  Englishmen, 
and  for  Englishmen  only,  because  it  is 
produced  in  deference  to  the  narrow  and 
stupid  ideas  of  a  wooden  fraction  of  the 
English  people.  It  grovels  in  London  fog. 
It  can  only  become  cosmopolitan  when  it 
consents  to  trust  its  own  wings  and  spread 
its  vans  for  wider  flight  in  a  purer  aether . 
If  ever  a  generation  of  men  of  letters  arises 
in  England  strong  enough  to  snap  their 
fingers  from  the  first  at  the  dissenting 
grocer,  and  defy  from  the  outset  the  senti- 
mental girl  of  seventeen,  then  English  lit- 
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tifKAiH  of  mofhWij  wrt  interei^ting  a« 
Hif\f\*tut'M  of  th'i  ti<;ig}iU  to  wbich  popular 
fi#jN((frifltiori  rimy  tutatntl^  and  it  in  never 
wif*j  t//  criti/jinff  th/;fn,  \Mif'jMm  they  are 
tijr#f  i^;  l/n  vi((orotjiily  and  even  indignantly 
defends  ;  but  their  practical  interest  i» 
•mall  until  iprnniU'Ji  limit  Um  approached 
within  rueatiurttble  distance,  and  this  is 
vi*ry  rar<fly  the  cane.  The  true  utility  of 
pfofe»it«}/l  ideaU  is  that  if  there  is  a  prac- 
tical dedinif  in  morality,  the  preservation 
of  the  ideal  simply  as  a  mental  conception 
atfonls  a  chsnce  of  recovery  where  such 
recovery  mi((ht  he  impossible  without  its 
help.  It  is  like  losing  one's  way  on  a 
moiintNin,  wh«;n  to  have  an  ideal  path  in 
the  mind  may  help  in  the  recovery  of  the 
real  one.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the 
continued  theoretical  maintenance  of  Chris- 
tian morality  at  times  when  it  was  ahnost 


.) 

entirely  abandoned  in  practice  was  a  most 
convenient  help  for  sabeeqnent  periods  of 
recovery.  That  morality  waa  always 
ready,  at  least  in  theory  ;  there  it  w&s, 
still  in  the  keeping  of  the  Chnrch,  ready 
to  be  applied  to  common  life  whenever  the 
world  felt  the  need  of  applyii^  it.  No 
one  who  has  an  ideal  ooght  ever  to  abandon 
it  in  despair.  He  may  sorrowfully  admit 
that  it  is  not  applicable  now,  that  it  may 
not  be  applicable  within  any  future  time 
that  one  can  accurately  foresee,  yet  it  is 
always  possible  that  a  time  may  come 
when  his  ideal  or  some  part  of  it  may  be 
within  the  range  of  improvements  that 
begin  to  be  practically  attainable.  In 
morals^  as  in  politics,  there  are  hopes  and 
dreams  of  which  nobody  has  yet  seen  the 
realization,  and  if  ever  the  time  were  to 
come  when  men  ceased  to  hope  and  to 
dream,  that  time  would  see  the  end  of 
human  advancement.     The  way  to  mend  is 
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first  to  long  for  what  oaght  to  be,  then  to 
confess  that,  as  a  whole,  it  is  unattainable, 
finally  to  get  some  part  of  it  and  be  satis- 
fied  for  the  present,  while  preserving  the 
hope  of  a  faller  satisfaction  in  the  future. 
Ideals  of  morality  are  still  for  the  most 
part,  though  not  exclusively,  guarded  by 
difi^erent  priesthoods.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  undervalue  their  services  even  when 
their  morality  is  not  exactly  ours.  It  is 
true  that  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to 
speak  with  much  deference  of  very  early 
conditions  of  morality  which  have  now  be- 
come repugnant  to  us  and  inadmissible  as 
examples  for  our  practice,  but  the  more 
we  study  the  subject  the  more  we  gain  a 
spirit  of  tolerance  for  all  primitive  moral 
effort.  The  beginnings  of  human  morality 
do  at  least  manifest  the  presence  of  the 
moral  sense,  even  when  its  action  is  but 
little  educated  and  constantly  liable  to 
error.  It  is  not  so  much  a  perfect  morality 
that  is  needed  as  a  morality  of  some  kind, 
suitable  to  the  social  state,  and  enough  at 
least  to  show  that  the  moral  sense  exists, 
and  that  it  is  active.  However,  as  a  fact, 
it  does  unfortunately  happen  that  priest- 
hoods are  somewhat  burdened  with  ancient 
moralities  that  a  cultivated  moral  sense 
has  in  our  time  left  behind  it,  and  this  is 
one  reason  why  many  people  are  looking 
elsewhere.  Another  reason  is  that  eccle- 
siastical teaching  of  morals  is  not 
rigorously  and  everywhere  the  same. 
Sometimes  one  virtue  is  insisted  upon, 
sometimes  another  ;  and  when  any  partic- 
ular vice  is  ingrained  in  local  custom,  it  is 
hard  to  fight  against  it  with  sustained  en- 
ergy ;  so  that,  by  mere  persistency,  it 
wins  for  itself  a  sort  of  tolerance.  There 
is  less  hope  than  ever  that  at  some  future 
day  any  one  religion  now  known  to  us  will 
be  able  to  impose  its  morality  as  a  practi- 
cal rule  of  life  on  all  the  various  popula- 
tions of  the  world.  Even  in  theory  the 
agreement  is  never  complete,  and  as  for 
practice,  we  all  know  that  it  differs  widely, 
not  only  between  different  localities,  but 
between  different  classes  and  trades.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  each  profession  cultivates 
its  own  virtues,  encouraging  them  by  re- 
spect and  esteem,  whilst  it  allows  itself  a 
certain  liberty  and  latitude  with  regard  to 
some,  at  least,  among  the  vices.  In  this 
way  special  professional  moralities  are  es- 
tablished which  seem  perfect  within  the 
pale  of  the  professions,  but  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  outsiders  to  appreciate 


at  their  proper  value.  Knowledge  of  the 
world  does  not  consist  in  knowing  what  is 
theoretically  accepted,  but  what  virtues 
are  really  esteemed,  and  what  laxities  are 
tolerated. 

I  have  not  space  to  enter  into  detail 
with  regard  to  these  special  moralities, 
and,  indeed,  do  not  profess  to  understand 
them,  but  they  have  always  this  quality, 
that  they  establish  a  common  rule  by  per- 
mitting some  things  and  forbidding 
others,  so  that  a  man  who  follows  them  is 
no  longer  an  isolated  individual,  but  acts 
as  a  member  of  some  social  order  or  com- 
munity. It  is  in  this,  I  believe,  that  we 
find  the  basis  of  such  morality  as  there  is. 
Man  alone,  acting  by  private  impulses,  is 
not  moral,  but  he  becomes  so  by  his  def- 
erence to  the  corporate  will  of  some  asso- 
ciation of  which  he  forms  a  part.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  morality  is  strictly  a  so- 
cial virtue,  and  this  may  help  to  explain 
why  hypocrisy  is  so  often  regarded  as  a 
moral  virtue  ;  for,  in  fact,  hypocrisy  is  a 
form  of  deference  to  the  will  of  a  majority, 
though  it  may  be  practised  for  private 
ends.  In  religion  some  stigma  always  at- 
taches to  those  who  express  the  opinions 
of  a  minority,  and  the  smaller  the  minority 
the  deeper  the  stigma  becomes,  so  that  the 
members  of  very  small  minorities  are  con- 
demned as  immoral  men.  Their  offence 
consists  in  shutting  themselves  off  from  the 
main  current  of  national  life,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  carry  the  national  morality  along 
with  it. 

In  our  own  time  there  is  a  new  source 
of  anxiety.  The  national  morality  of  Eng- 
land is  connected  with  the  belief  in 
miracle,  indirectly,  through  the  national 
religion.  But  the  belief  in  miracle  is  de- 
clining ;  in  many  minds,  and  those  not  the 
least  cultivated,  it  is  entirely  extinct,  while 
the  number  of  those  who  no  longer  believe 
in  miracle  increases  from  day  to  day.^  For 
some  time  it  was  possible  to  refuse  to  see 
this  change  ;  but  now  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible, and  everybody  recognizes  it.  The 
consequence  is  a  profound  anxiety  for  the 
preservation  of  the  moderate  degree  of 
morality  which  has  been  already  attained. 
Men  say  :  *'  We  can  give  up  miracle  and 
the  supernatural  ;  we  may  even  resign  our- 
selves to  giving  up  the  hope  of  a  future 
state  ;  but  we  cannot  do  without  morality 
in  this  life,  even  if  it  is  to  end  in  annihila- 
tion.** For  those  who  speak  of  the  mat- 
ter in  this  tone,  and  they  are  neither  the 
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least  intelligent  nor  the  least  respectable 
members  of  the  commanity,  there  is  an 
irresistible  temptation  to  look   for  some 
scientific   morality,    founded   on  what  is 
permanent  and  unquestionable,  that  is,  on 
what  are  called  the  laws  of  Nature.     Mo- 
rality would  then  become  a  positive  sci- 
ence.    There  is,  however,  already  a  posi- 
tive science  of  morality  which  is  entirely 
different  from  this.    It  states  what  the  vari- 
ous moralities  have  been  in  the  past,  and 
what  the  surviving  moralities  are  in  tbe 
present ;  but  it  supplies  no  rule  for  a  fixed 
morality   in   the   future.     It  says  simply 
that  at  such  a  time,  in  such  a  country,  cer- 
tain actions  were  approved  as  right  and 
others  considered  wrong.     It  studies  and 
describes  the  difference  between  the  notion 
of  patriotism    in  the  time   of   the   great 
Conde,  and  the  notion  of  patriotism  in  the 
time  of  Thiers  and  Gambctta.     It  observes 
that  the  notion  of  honor  for  gentlemen  and 
officers  was  quite  different  when  ''  Manon 
Lescaut"  was  written  from  the  same  no- 
tion when  Octave  Feuillet  composed  his 
novels,  and,  again,  that  Feuillet' s  notion 
of  an  artist's  honor  differed  widely  from 
any  English  conception  of  the  same.     This 
is  the   scientific  study  of   morality  ;  but 
when  you  appeal  to  Science  for  any  per- 
manent and  universal  rule  that  is  to  settle 
all  moral  questions  whatever,  her  only  an- 
swer  can  be  that  Nature  does  not  supply 
the   rule,    and  that  morality   belongs  to 
human    experience.       This   is  the   weak 
point  of  Natural  Religion,  which  might 
otherwise  have  had  a  considerable  success, 
especially  in  the  present  day,  when   the 
study  of  Nature  has  become  general.     The 
Universe  is,  no  doubts  of  inexhaustible  in- 
terest as  a  study  in  mechanics,  in  chemis- 
try,  and  in  biology  ;    but  if  we  want  to 
study  morality  we  find  it  only  in  the  im- 
perfect experiments  of  Man.     It  may  ex- 
ist elsewhere,   beyond  our  world,  among 
superior  races  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
to  us.     The  disappointment  caused  by  the 
absence  of  morality  in  Nature  has  led  some 
writers,  especially  M.  Renan,  to  speak  of 
her  "  transcendent  immorality."     To  me 
it  seems  that  the  word  "  immorality"  con- 
veys also  an  erroneous  impression  in  its 
application  to  Nature.     The  action  of  the 
natural   forces  is   neither  moral  nor  im- 
moral ;  it  is  perfectly  neutral  in  this  re- 
spect.     When  the  sea  dashes  a  vessel  on 
the  rocks  it  does  not  commit  murder  ;  the 
wind  raises  the  waves,  the  rocks  are  strong 


enough  to  resist  the  shock,  the  vessel  is 
crushed  between  rock  and  wave,  the  men 
are  drowned,  the  causes  and  effects  arc  all 
physical,  there  is  really  no  moral  aspect  of 
the  matter.     It  would  be  easy  to  hold  up 
Nature  as  an  example  of  everything  that 
human  beings  ought  to  avoid.     It  has  been 
said  that  she  sets  an  example  of  incalculable 
waste  joined  to  what,  in  human  beings, 
would  be  criminal  neglect.     Millions  of 
animals  and  thousands  of  poor  or  delicate 
people  perish  every  year  from  cold,  while 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  prodigious 
dissipation  of  solar  heat,   lost  in  infinite 
space,   a  very  minute  fraction  of  which 
would  suffice  to  keep  all  shivering  creatares 
in  comfort.     9ome  philosophers  have  writ- 
ten prettily  about  the  beautiful  economy 
of  Nature,  the  anxious  care  with  which 
everything  is  utilized,  the  merciful  provi- 
sion  for  all   creatures,  jmd    other    sach 
poetical  imaginings.      The  only  rational 
course  is  simply  to  abstain  from  attribut- 
ing either  virtue  or  vice  to  the  processes  of 
the  natural  universe,  as  they  have  no  con- 
nection with  either.     We,  being  human, 
ought  not  to  follow  Nature  as  a  model. 
She  has  her  own  work  to  do  as  we  have 
ours.     We  may  at  least  admire  her  great 
forces  and  her  regularity  ;  but  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  imitate  her  indifference.     It 
is  only  too  much  imitated  already  by  the 
indifference  of  the  conqueror,  the  trapper, 
and  the  vivisector.     Wnen  Napoleon  said 
to  Mettemich,  **  What  do  I  care  for  the 
lives  of  a  million  of  men  ?"  he  was  going 
further  in  the  imitation  of  Nature  than  any 
human  being  has  a  right  to  go.     Nature 
never  disputes  the  right  of  the  cleverest 
and  the  strongest  to  torture  and  oppress 
the  weak  ;    but  it  is  not  a  moral   right. 
Slave-hunting  in  Africa  is  a  convenient  be- 
cause persistent  example.     I  need  not  de- 
scribe the  horrors  of  it,  and  indeed  know 
them  only  by  the  reports  of  others  ;  but 
if  these  reports  are  even  partially  true, 
slave-hunting  must  be  a  diabolical  combi- 
nation of  many  cruelties,  and  it  has  been 
going  on  from  time  immemorial.     During 
all  that  time  what  has  Nature  done,  what 
part  has  she  had  in  the  matter  ?     The  an- 
swer could  be  little  more  than  an  account 
of  physical  processes.     After  the  infliction 
of  wounds  the  natural  processes  have  in 
some  cases  been  followed  by  death,  and  in 
others  by  tedious  sufferings  and  partial  or 
complete  recovery.     When  the  slaves  were 
put  into  ships  some  were  asphyxiated  by 
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want  of  oxygen  in  the  hold,  others  were 
drowned  after  being  flung  into  the  sea. 
As  for  the  slave-hunters  they  underwent 
fatigue  ;  they  bore  hot  and  toilsome 
marches,  and  consequently  they  perspired. 

These  bare  physical  facts  constitute  N^a- 
ture's  share  in  the  matter.  An  idealist 
anxious  to  prove  some  theory  of  retribu- 
tion would  tell  us  that  the  slave-hunters 
were  punished  by  becoming  coarse  and 
brutalized  as  a  consequence  of  their  way  of 
life  ;  but  men  never  feel  it  to  be  an  in- 
feriority in  themselves  to  be  coarse  and 
brutal  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  pride  them- 
selves on  it  as  evidence  of  manliness,  and 
they  look  down  with  unfeigned  contempt 
on  the  gentle,  the  tender,  and  the  merci- 
ful.* 

The  absence  of  a  moral  sanction  in  what 
we  call  '*  Nature"  may  be  a  reason  for 
the  frequently  narrow  and  partial  acknowl- 
edgment of  moral  obligation  by  mankind. 
It  is,  I  believe,  authoritatively  taught  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  that  we  have  no  moral 
obligation  toward  the  lower  animals  ;  this 
is,  at  least,  a  doctrine  generally  accepted 
by  Roman  Catholic  populations  both  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  it  leads  to  horrible 
cruelty,  especially  in  Sicily.  When  re- 
monstrated with    for   his   barbarity,    the 

*  An  ftcoident  that  happened  to  an  acquaint, 
ance  of  one  of  my  friends  presents  the  sub- 
ject of  natural  and  human  action  in  a  concen- 
trated form.  This  gentleman  was  crossing  a 
railway  at  a  place  where  there  were  points. 
His  boot  slipped  into  the  angle  of  the  rails,  so 
that  it  was  held  by  the  sole,  and  he  could  not 
extricate  it  on  the  instant.  A  train  was  ap- 
proaching, and  before  coming  to  a  standstill 
the  engine  knocked  the  unfortunate  gentleman 
down  and  killed  him.  The  incident  was  wit- 
nessed with  extreme  horror  by  many  specta- 
tors on  the  platform.  A  rational  account  of  it 
is  simply  that  a  heavy  body,  set  in  motion  by 
the  expansion  of  steam,  had  acquired  too  much 
momentum  for  an  instantaneous  stoppage, 
and  that  it  passed  over  a  living  obstacle  too 
weak  to  offer  an  effectual  resistance.  This  is 
a  sufficient  explanation,  without  having  re- 
course to  an  imaginary  justice,  aecording  (to 
which  the  victim  would  have  rightly  incurred 
capital  punishment  as  a  suitable  penalty  for 
his  carelessness  in  letting  his  boot  slip  between 
the  rails.  The  incident  was  neither  jnst  nor 
unjust,  but  simply  natural ;  nor  was  there  any 
supernatural  intervention  to  save  the  victim 
from  his  fate.  There  was  ample  time  for  a 
miracle,  but  it  did  not  occur.  We  have  no 
evidence  of  either  cruelty  or  pity,  except  that 
the  human  spectators  were  shocked  ;  ^the 
human  beings  behave  in  their  own  emotional 
way,  and  the  natural  forces  with  their  exact 
regularity  and  their  absolute  indifference. 


Sicilian  settles  the  question  in  his  own 
opinion  by  the  answer,  '  ^  The  beast  has 
not  been  baptized,  it  is  not  a  Christian." 
If  the  Church  does  not  teach  him  consid- 
eration for  animals  (and  she  does  not) 
there  is  nothing  in  Nature  to  remind  him 
of  any  duty  toward  **  the  inferior  kinds." 
They  suffer,  perish,  and  are  replaced  ; 
these  are  the  simple  facts,  and  Nature  has 
never  inculcated  anything  beyond  them.* 
If  it  is  objected  that  this  view  of  Na- 
ture as  morally  a  neutral  power  is  degrad- 
ing and  discouraging,  it  may  be  answered, 
firstly,  that  it  corresponds  with  all  the 
facts  that  come  within  the  range  of  ob- 
servation, and,  secondly,  that  so  far  as 
human  life  is  concerned  it  is  not  more  dis- 
couraging than  the  ideas  about  Nature  that 
have  been  prevalent  in  the  past.  Ever 
since  men  have  been  able  to  perceive  that 
natural  operations  are  wanting  in  moral 
perfection,  they  have  attributed  many  of 
them  to  maleficent  powers,  dangerous  not 
only  to  the  body  but  to  the  soul  of  man, 
and  the  world  has  seemed  to  them  like  a 
bewildering  forest  set  with  traps  and  pit- 
falls by  the  agency  of  evil  spirits.  Since 
man  began  to  be  intelligent  and  to  develop 
his  own  moral  sense,  he  has  never  really 
and  heartily  approved  of  Nature,  and  the 
small  respect  he  has  paid  her  is  shown  by 
his  constant  disregard  of  what  seem  to  be 
her  plainest  intentions,  as,  for  example,  by 

*  I  once  knew  a  French  veterinary  surgeon 
who  described  to  me  the  education  given  at 
Alfort  which  had  been  his  own.  Considered 
as  training  only,  it  is  excellent.  The  pupils 
perform  all  sorts  of  terrible  operations  on  liv- 
ing  animals,  the  same  horse  undergoing  as 
many  operations  as  it  can  recover  from,  till  at 
last  it  dies.  I  protested  against  this  on  behalf 
of  the  poor  brutes,  but  my  acquaintance  an- 
swered, ' '  Ton  are  quite  mistaken,  there  is  no 
reason  for  regret  whatever,  the  animals  are  of 
very  little  value— fifty  or  sixty  francs,  per- 
haps." And  I  found  it  absolutely  impossible 
to  make  him  understand  that  my  protest  had 
no  reference  to  money.  Compassion  for  ani- 
mals was  a  sentiment  of  which  he  had  no 
knowledge  or  experience,  yet  he  was  accu- 
rately acquainted  with  the  physical  processes 
of  Nature  which  it  was  his  business  to  ob- 
serve, and  he  found  nothing  in  these  proc- 
esses to  suggest  compassion  for  the  brute. 
My  own  feelings  of  pity  would  have  seemed 
childish  or  womanish  if  he  could  have  under- 
stood them  at  all,  but  they,  Were  completely  un- 
intelligible to  him.  Now,  I  cannot  conceal 
from  myself  that  he  was  much  nearer  to  Na- 
ture than  I  was.  He  took  no  pleasure  in  the 
torture  of  animals,  but  he  had  no  objection  to 
it,  and  in  both  he  resembled  Nature. 
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his  mutilHtion  of  animals  in  every  civilized 
country.  It  may  seem  ridiculous  to  men- 
tion shaving,  but  if  the  intentions  of  Na- 
ture were  regarded  as  sacred,  people  would 
no  more  venture  to  set  up  their  own  judg- 
nrent  against  hers,  even  in  minor  matters, 
than  they  would  alter  the  syllables  of 
scriptures  held  to  be  inspired.  It  would 
be  a  sin  to  destroy  the  germs  of  life  ;  no 
truly  pious  person  would  venture  to  boil 
an  egg. 

It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  mod- 
ern opinions  about  Nattire  mark  any  novel 
opposition  between  what  is  natural  and 
what  is  human  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  might 
be  argued  that  the  modem  acceptation  of 
Nature's  moral  indifference,  combined 
with  her  absolute  regularity  in  her  own 
order,  is  more  favorable  to  a  certain  re- 
spect for  Nature  than  all  previous  human 
ideas  about  her.  The  ways  of  the  universe 
are  not  our  ways,  but  they  can  be  abso- 
lutely relied  upon.  The  new  element  in 
our  beliefs  is  not  the  non-human  character 
of  Nature,  but  the  perfect  trust  that  can 
be  placed  in  her  infallible  regularity.  If 
she  is  neither  tender,  nor  merciful,  nor 
just,  she  is  never  capricious. 

Again,  our  most  recent  ideas  about 
human  morality  are  not  so  new  as  they  ap- 
pear. The  severance  of  it  from  non- 
human  nature  is  as  ancient  as  the  notion 
of  controlling  a  natural  instinct  or  denying 
it  a  satisfaction,  and  if  wo  are  trying  now 
to  form  a  moralitv,  the  main  difference 
between  us  and  our  ancestors  is  that  some 
of  us  are  fully  conscious  of  the  process, 
and  they  were  unconscious.  They  did,  in 
reality,  form  and  modify  the  moralities 
that  were  practically  their  rules  of  life. 
Religious  and  philosophical  teachers  pro- 
vided them  with  ideal  precepts,  for  which 
they  professed  admiration,  but  they  them- 
selves made  and  modified,  from  age  to 
age,  their  binding  codes  of  duty  and 
honor.  If  it  seems  to  us  that  those  codes 
were  imperfect,  we  are  as  free  to  improve 
upon  them  as  they  were  to  ameliorate  those 
of  their  forefathers.  And  if  it  is  asked 
what  sanction  we  have  to  enforce  our  de- 
cisions, the  answer  is  that  the  old  sanction 
exists  still,  and  that  there  has  never  been 
any  other.  The  only  efficacious  sanction 
is  public  opinion  ;  even  the  most  powerful 
of  all  Churches  could  only  punish  heresy 
when  public  opinion  looked  upon  the  her- 
etic as  a  criminal.  After  public  opinion 
decided  that  the  heretic  ought  not  to  be 


burnt  or  tortured,  he  was  bamt  and  tor- 
tured no  longer.     Then  came  a  tediona  in- 
terval,  during  which  public    opinion   re- 
fused to  apply  physical  torture  to  heretics, 
while  it  approved  of  moral  inflictions  in 
the  shape  of  social  and  political  disabili- 
ties ;  heretics  were  relieved  from   all  ap- 
prehension of  the  rack  and  the  stake,  bat 
they  were  subjected  to  a  kind   of  social 
paralysis.     They  were  not  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy any  position  of   importance  in    the 
State  ;  it  was  practically  difficult  for  them 
even  to  marry  and  to  exercise    paternal 
authority.     In  our  time  religions  disabili- 
ties are  rapidly  disappearing  in  England, 
while  they  have  entirely  disappeared  in 
France,  except  as  a  matter  of  caste.     The 
change  has  been  brought  about  by  a  more 
enlightened  public   opinion,    which    does 
not  approve  of  forcing  people  into  false- 
hood.    It  may  possibly,  go  a  step  beyond 
that,  and  decide  that  nobody  ought  even 
to  be  tempted,  though  force  is  no  longer 
exercised.     It  is  immoral  to  make  a  will 
by   which   a   large  sum  of  money  is  be- 
queathed to  some  one  on  condition  that  he 
professes  certain  religious  opinions.     The 
English  law  of  succession  is  immoral,  be- 
cause in  possible  cases  it  offers  a  tempta- 
tion to  untruth,  which  hardly  any  human 
being  would  have  strength  to  resist.     An 
heir  to  the  throne  has  access,  by  his  edu- 
cation, to  books  in  several  languages  ;  as  a 
private  reader  he  may  be  familiar  with 
the  most  advanced  philosophical  specnla- 
tions,  or  the  bent  of  his  nature  may  lead 
him  away  from  these  to  the  poetry  of  a 
ceremonial  religion.     Mentally  he  might 
agree  with  Renan  or  with  Cardinal  New- 
man, but  to  reveal  his  opinions,  in  either 
case,   would  be   to  forfeit  the  crown  of 
England.     In  other  words  the  law,  as  it 
at  present  stands,  would  in  certain  cases 
convert  the  crown  of  England  into  a  re- 
ward for   persistent  dissimulation.     Men 
pray  not  to  be  led  into  temptation,   yet 
they  tempt  others  into  certain  forms  of 
dishonesty.     They  would  think  it  wrong 
to  tempt  a  servant  to  steal,  but  they  spread 
snares  of  temptation  against  the  private 
honor  and  the  moral  dignity  of  the  poor. 
So  with  children,  if  we   want  to  educate 
them  into  habits  of  truthfulness,  we  ought 
not  to  tempt  them  into  falsehood,  merely 
because  the  truth  would  be  unpleasant  to 
their  elders.     The  experiment  of  allowing 
young  people  to  say  what  they  really  think 
has  sometimes  been  tried,  and  it  is  found 
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to  oifer  certain  advantages,  particularly  this 
one,  that  as  the  parents  do  not  wish  to  be 
deceived,  they  are  not  deceived,  their  chil- 
dren are  reaJly  known  to  them.  Why 
force  upon  them  what  Mr.  James  Payn 
calls  ^^  sham  admiration  in  literature"?  A 
boy  dislikes  the  Latin  poets,  but  enjoys 
Shakespeare.  If  we  know  his  taste,  we 
perceive  that  he  does  not  yet  appreciate 
the  labored  finish  of  classical  workmanship, 
but  enjoys  exuberance  of  invention,  and 
where  is  the  harm  of  knowing  so  much 
about  the  boy  ? 

The  history  of  public  opinion  is  briefly 
this.  In  simple  conditions  of  society  it  is 
unconscious,  and  takes  the  form  of  obedi- 
ence to  a  military  chief  and  a  sacerdotal 
authority.  In  a  later  stage  public  opinion 
is  that  of  a  majority  poweiiul  enough  to 
reduce  minorities  to  silence.  In  the  Eng- 
land of  Prince  Albert's  time  public  opinion 
was  that  of  the  partially  educated  middle 
class.  It  was  then  held  to  be  the  duty  of 
cultivated  thinkers  to  accept  the  decisions 
of  that  class  on  all  questions  of  politics, 
theology,  and  morals.  The  complete 
emancipation  of  culture  from  the  incubus 
of  middle-class  opinion  belongs  to  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
consequence  is  that  public  opinion  has 
gained  by  having  an  element  of  intelli- 
gence in  addition  to  its  ancient  elements 
of  experience  and  common-sense.  So 
strengthened,  will  it  be  able  to  form  a  per- 
fect morality  ?  That  is  not  probable  ;  in- 
deed, there  are  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  a  perfect  morality  is  useful  only  as  an 
ideal,  that  its  reduction  to  practice  can 
never  become  possible,  and  would  never 
be  entirely  desirable  ;  but  it  is  likely  that 
public  opinion,  with  the  help  of  outspoken 
and  honest  intellectual  leaders,  will  im- 
prove popular  morality.  There  are  two 
faults  in  the  present  condition  of  society 
for  which  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
a  continuous  amendment.  People  may 
become  more  truthful  when  there  are  no 
longer  any  social  or  legal  penalties  against 
honesty,  and  they  may  live  more  austerely 
when  they  find  that  simplicity  of  life  is 
not  attended  by  any  loss  of  consideration. 
Many  and  very  various  moral  benefits 
would  result  from  these  two  improvements 
alone.  The  habit  of  truthfulness  will  be 
found,  on  considering  its  wide- reaching 
effects  on  conduct,  to  ensure  much,  though 
not  all,  of  sexual  morality  also,  for  cases 
of  seduction  are  almost  invariably  accom- 
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panied  by  false  promises,  and  there  is  no 
accompaniment  of  adultery  more  constant, 
and,  as  it  seems,  more  inevitable,  than 
persistent  acting  and  lying.  If,  then,  it 
were  possible  to  make  men  honest,  we 
should,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  get  rid 
of  these  two  forms  of  sexual  error.  As  to 
simplicity  of  life,  there  would  be  good 
hopes  for  this  virtue  if  the  penalties 
against  it  were  removed.  The  desire  for 
luxury  is  not  by  any  means  universal,  per- 
haps it  is  not  even  very  common,  though 
it  certainly  seems  to  be  common.  That 
which  men  do  universally  desire  is  human 
consideration,  at  least  enough  of  it  to 
avoid  contempt,  and  a  multitude  of  people 
are  living  in  far  more  comfort  and  luxury 
than  they  really  care  about  in  order  not  to 
be  despised.  Now,  it  is  entirely  within 
the  power  of  public  opinion  to  relieve  the 
world  from  the  weariness  of  this  burden. 
It  has  actually  been  done  to  a  great  extent 
with  regard  to  the  costliness  of  funerals,  a 
matter  in  which  public  opinion  has  always 
been  very  authoritative.  If  it  will  now 
permit  a  man  to  bo  buried  simply  when  he 
is  dead,  why  cannot  it  allow  him  to  exist 
simply  while  he  is  alive  ?  Much  progress 
has,  in  fact,  already  been  made  in  this  di- 
rection, A  gentleman  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  obliged  to  dress  in  a  showy 
and  expensive  manner,  and  to  drink  wine  ; 
now  he  may  dress  with  extreme  simplicity, 
and  drink  water  if  reasons  of  health  and 
economy  make  him  prefer  it.  Present 
social  exigencies  do  not  weigh  heavily  on 
a  gentleman  so  long  as  he  is  a  bachelor  ; 
they  fall  upon  him  after  marriage.  In 
England  people  incur  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt if  Jthey  marry  upon  such  an  income 
as  young  professional  men  can  usually 
earn  ;  even  the  newspapers  sneer  at  them 
in  articles  by  writers  who  themselves  exist 
precariously  by  journalism.  There  is  per- 
haps more  absolute  liberty  to  live  rationally 
in  Paris  than  anywhere  else,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  place  itself  has  become  expen- 
sive. The  temper  of  public  opinion  that 
would  be  desirable  is  that  of  the  old 
French  aristocracy  toward  the  poorer  mem- 
bers of  the  same  caste,  who  were  allowed 
to  live  with  extreme  frugality  without 
being  punished  for  it  by  contempt.  This, 
it  is  true,  was  a  caste  feeling,  yet  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  it  might  be  extended  so  as  to 
include  all  men  and  women  who  are  tnily 
civilized,  and  whose  conduct  is  above  re- 
proach. There  ought  to  be  liberty  to 
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fn^lhy  x'ltixx  tbe  T':!;rar  voeer  at  maj  be 
di<rtart^d  f/T  th*:  i:.''>?>!^kt  motives.  A  ladv 
tnav  ke^p  f^v  ft^rracU  that  «be  maj  re- 
v^rr*:  a  Tft^rgr^n  fcr  her  chantie«  :  a  man 
maj  travel  in  the  th;rd-claJH»  to  beip  a  poor 
relatiorj.  For  an  arti.*t  or  a  writer  the 
liWtv  t/^  lire  ftirnpiv  may  mean  leisure  to 
do  good  work  ;  for  a  traieiman,  it  U  the 
liberty  to  lie  honent ;  for  a  workwoman,  it 
is  prrraimion  to  be  chafte. 

My  belief  i;^  that  the  moralities  of  pa«t 
agei»,  which  were  really  accepted  and  acted 
npon  (not  tho«<-  which  were  professed) 
were  the  changing  products  of  a  poblic 
opinion  unconscious  of  its  own  force,  and 
that  we  onrselres  are  living  in  a  time  when 
public  opinion  is  passing  from  the  uncon- 
scious htfde  to  one  of  lucid  consciousness 
through  the  influence  of  its  intellectual 
ledders.  We  are  beginning  to  know  that 
we  can  make  onr  own  morality,  for  which, 
of  course,  we  shall  have  to  take  the  natural 
consequences,  whatever  they  may  be. 
There  are  conflicts,  as  when  the  House  of 
Commons  says  that  a  man  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sis- 
ter, and  the  House  of  Lords  refuses  him 
that  liberty,  or  in  France  between  the  sec- 
ular and  religions  spirits  when  one  party 
accepts  civil  marriage  as  moral  while  the 
other  describes  it  as  concubinage,  but  in 
spite  of  these  conflicts,  or  pernaps  even 
with  the  help  of  the  discussions  to  which 
they  give  rise,  we  are  all  working  together 
to  form  the  morality  of  the  coming  age. 
For  those  of  us  whose  term  of  life  is  not 
likely  U>  extend  beyond  the  opening  years 
of  the  next  century,  the  most  interesting 
of  all  subjects  of  observation  is  the  germ 
of  that  morality  which  will  govern  Europe 
toward  its  close.  For  example,  we  see 
already  a  desire  among  a  few  of  the  best 
minds  for  honesty  and  integrity  in  dealings 
between  nations,  as  in  Mr.  Frederic  Harri- 
son's proposal  to  send  the  Elgin  marbles 
back  to  (jreece,  a  proposal  to  do  what 
would  be  plainly  and  indisputably  right. 
The  return  of  these  treasures  by  a  strong 
nation  to  a  weak  one  and  by  an  intelligent 
nation,  fully  aware  of  the  inestimable  value 
of  what  she  was  surrendering,  would  be 
an  action  as  beautiful  in  morals  as  the 
works  themselves  are  beautiful  in  art,  and 
morally  it  would  be  as  precious  to  the 
world  as  the  marbles  themselves  are  artis- 
tically precious.  While  we  are  still  dream- 
ing wo  may  imagine  a  time  when  nations 


will  value  m  repatation  for  lio«c«tT  ia  aQ 
their  tnumctions  as  mach  »  thcj  mov 
value  the  toandneas  of  their  cr«dk  in 
mooej  matters,  a  time  when  ihenr  will  no 
more  wi>h  to  steal  things  or  to  reeelTe 
stolen  goods,  than  they  now  desire  to  with- 
hold  the  interest  of  their  borrowings.  A 
complete  international  moialitj  wonld  also 
fulfil  all  national  promises  JAd  engage- 
ments. 

This  is  dreaming,  and  as  the  dream  is 
pleasant  we  may  go  on  with  it  and  imagine 
what  the  world  wonld  be  if  mem  who 
equally  believe  that  honesty  b  right  conid 
work  together  as  heartily  as  those  who 
agree  abont  some  religious  dogma,  saeh  as 
that  of  transabstantiation.  There  are 
already  some  faint  signs  of  concord  on 
moral  grounds  in  the  future.  On  these 
grounds  all  honest  and  pure-minded  men 
could  meet.  We  have  sometimes,  even 
now,  the  delicate  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
representatives  of  different  religions  for- 
getting the  acrimony  of  ancient  contro- 
versies and  working  together  for  a  <^ni- 
mon  moral  end.  There  are  even  signs  and 
symptoms  of  a  truce  between  the  clergy 
and  the  philosophers.  The  situation  is 
briefly  this.  The  clergy  have  an  inflaence 
over  many  men,  and  over  a  multitude  of 
women  and  children,  whom  the  philoso- 
phers cannot  reach  ;  but  the  philosophers 
nave  an  influence  over  many  men  and  a 
small  yet  increasing  number  of  women  who 
never  hear  a  sermon  and  also  over  many 
who  listen  to  sermons  like  the  rest.  I 
know  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  two 
classes  of  teachers  is  not  the  same,  but  the 
immediate  purpose  is  very  nearly  identical. 
The  clergy  promise  and  prepare  for  another 
life,  the  philosophers  speak  exclusively  of 
this.  Nevertheless,  both  clergymen  and 
philosophers  do,  in  fact,  at  present  live  in 
the  world  together,  and  equally  desire  that 
present  human  society  should  be  governed 
by  righteous  principles.  The  two  are  like 
Americans  and  Frenchmen  travelling  to- 
gether from  Paris  to  Havre,  the  Americans 
intending  to  go  to  a  distant  hemisphere, 
the  Frenchmen  intending  to  stop  at  the 
sea-side.  Their  ultimate  hopes  are  dif[er- 
ent,  but  while  they  travel  in  the  same 
train,  it  is  their  common  interest  and  de- 
sire that  the  railway  servants  should  do 
their  duty,  and  that  the  passengers,  during 
the  journey,  should  refrain  from  robbery 
and  assassination. 

Since  the  preceding  lines  were  written^ 
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I  have  read  an  interesting  paper  by  Pro- 
fessor Goldwin  Smith,  in  the  JFx>rum,  bear- 
ing the  interrogative  title,  **  Will  Morality 
Survive  Religion  ?"  He  appears  to  think 
that  intelligent  Europe  is  actually  now 
passing  from  sacerdotal  to  scientific  leader- 
ship, and  suggests  that  **  society  may  have 
a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  during  the  transi- 
tion,  as  it  has  had  more  than  once  before. 
As  the  twilight  of  Theism  and  Christianity 
still  lingers,  nobody  expects  a  sudden 
change.  Least  of  all  does  anybody  expect 
a  sudden  outbreak  of  immorality  among 
philosophers  whose  minds  are  elevated  by 
their  pursuit,  and  in  whom  the  coarser  ap- 
petites are  sure  to  be  weak."  What  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  looks  forward  to  with  ap- 
prehension is  moral  relaxation  among  cer- 
tain classes,  such  as  young  workingmen 
in  great  cities,  who  are  very  sharp  and  in- 
telligent, but  not  disciplined  by  an  educa- 
tion strong  enough  to  enable  them  to  ap- 
preciate what  is  constructive  in  modern 
philosophy,  while  they  can  see  what  it  de- 
stroys. There  may  be  a  danger  of  the 
same  kind  for  thoughtless  women  in  the 
upper  classes,  if  they  are  no  longer  re- 
strained by  the  dread  of  supernatural  pun- 


ishments. I  agree  with  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  in  the  belief  that  these  dangers  are 
real,  and  this  is  precisely  the  reason  why 
all  thinking  men  who  know  the  value  of 
sound  morality  to  a  community  ought  to 
help  in  the  formation  of  a  robust  public 
opinion.  With  regard  to  the  decay  of 
religious  systems  and  the  replacing  of  them 
by  something  else,  the  past  may  throw 
some  light  upon  the  future,  and  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith  himself  refers  to  it.  A  faith 
that  becomes  extinct  is  always  succeeded 
either  by  another  faith,  by  a  philosophy, 
or  by  anarchy.  A  condition  of  mind  very 
unfavorable  to  morality,  especially  in  the 
upper  classes,  is  that  of  assumed  or  affected 
faith.  This  is  only  anarchy  under  a  false 
name,  and  the  more  dangerous  that  it 
chills  enthusiasm  and  discourages  effort, 
accepting  a  low  moral  state  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  human  nature  that  only  the 
simple-minded  hope  to  alter.  The  well- 
meant  discouragement  of  progressive  mo- 
rality by  more  sincerely  religious  people 
may  become  almost  equally  dangerous,  as 
morality,  like  law,  presents  new  difficulties 
in  advancing  states  of  society. —  Contem- 
porary Meview, 
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If  there  is  any  part  of  the  world  which 
appears  more  suitable  than  another  for 
solving  successfully  the  problems  of  mod- 
em life,  it  would  seem  to  be  America. 
There,  all  the  elements  are  united,  out  of 
which  a  new  regulation  or  a  new  order  of 
things  ought  to  arise.  Colonized  in  faitk 
and  hope,  free  from  the  cares  of  empire 
or  the  necessity  for  alliances,  and  having 
a  population  representing  nearly  every 
European  nationality,  no  other  country 
has  its  way  so  clear,  no  other  can  more 
easily  set  itself  the  task  of  endeavoring  to 
perfect  the  happiness  of  humanity.  To 
the  true  American,  as  well  as  to  the  im- 
migrant, the  possibilities  are  endless  that 
cluster  round  the  play  of  unfettered  en- 
ergy. Each  sees  through  the  vision  of 
his  fancy  the  power  of  infinite  enjoyment, 
— that  fountain  of  perpetual  youth  which 
the  early  tradition,  believed  by  the  Span- 
iards, placed  in  a  land  of  gems  and  gold. 
Each  is  buoyed  by  the  knowledge  of  al- 


most inexhaustible  resources,  and  of  prac- 
tical security  against  danger  from  without. 
With  all  this,  however,  a  feeling  of 
doubt  is  growing  among  thoughtful  Ameri- 
can^  concerning  the  future  of  the  nation. 
It  is  felt  that  democracy  in  its  truest  prin- 
ciple is  not  fulfilling  the  expectation  of  its 
early  years.  Its  cosmopolitan  character- 
istic— the  good  of  the  people — is  losing 
itself  in  the  parochial  idea  of  the  good  of 
a  particular  people  according  to  their  vot- 
ing capacity,  and  a  corresponding  selfish- 
ness is  permeating  the  mass  of  society, 
which  must  rob  the  individual  of  generous 
instincts.  The  enthusiastic  socialist,  bent 
on  the  propagation  of  a  new  gospel,  has 
so  far  taken  no  account  of  its  narrowing 
tendency  in  his  dreams  for  the  renovation 
of  the  State  ;  but  under  conditions  of 
moral  deterioration,  such  as  presidential 
elections  have  latterly  made  apparent,  it  is 
alone  sufficient  to  wreck  all  schemes  of  im- 
provement whose  foundation  is  laid  on  a 
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every  one  that  the  builders  of  America 
were   men   of  deep  conviction,  and   that 
the  foundations  of  democracy  were  firmly 
laid.     As  their  task  proceeded,   a   unity 
of  purpose  grew  up  which  embraced  the 
immigrants  flying  from  European  tyranny, 
and   who,    according  to  Bancroft,    *'  re- 
nounced  their    nationality   to   claim   the 
rights  of  Englishmen.  * '     With  the  achieve- 
ment of  independence,  however,  and  the 
cessation  of  all  dread  of  outside  interfer- 
ence,  local  interests  rose  in  prominence 
till  the  civil  war  became  necessary  to  re- 
assert harmony  of  action.     Since  then  the 
material  progress  of  the  country  has  been 
so  abnormal,  so  stimulated  by  the  Pro- 
tective spirit,  that  internal  matters  have 
been  overlooked,  and,  as  a  natural  result, 
are  once  more  coming  to  the  front.     They 
have  taken  their  coloring  from  the  policy 
of  the  States,  which,  as  we  have  said,  has 
pursued  a  course  of  selfishness  toward  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  but  in  particular 
to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are 
now  so  far  developed  as  to  render  it  al- 
most certain  a  real  source  of  danger  is  at 
hand.     The  **  typical  immigrant,"  as  the 
author  of  **  Our  Country*'  remarks,  **  is 
a   European   peasant   whose   horizon   has 
been    narrow,  .  .  ,   and    whose  ideas  of 
life  are  low."     He  has  migrated  to  such 
an  extent,  that  there  is  now  a  large  popu- 
lation of  foreign  extraction  ;  but  instead 
of  its  being  the  means  of  concentrating 
experience,  it  furnishes  the  greatest  per- 
centage  of   crime.      Whole   colonies    of 
these    immigrants     annually     go     West, 
where,  in  defiance  of  the  example  of  their 
wiser  predecessors,   they  retain  their  na- 
tionalities and  free  themselves  from  Ameri- 
can influences.     Already  at  Chicago,  we 
are  told,  the  great  majoiity  of  the  people 
are  foreign  by  birth  or  parentage  ;  and 
even  in  the  city  of  New  York,  if  all  for- 
eigners qualified  themselves  for  the  fran- 
chise, they  could  easily  outvote  the  real 
Americans  ;  while  numbers  scattered  over 
the  country   **  are  apparently   under  the 
impression   that  the   ten   commandments 
are  not  binding  west  of  the  Missouri." 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  almost  at 
present  within  view,  as  the  centre  of  popu- 
lation advances,  the  West  must  dominate 
the  East,  must  **  elect  the  executive  and 
control  legislation  ;"  for  under  manhood 
suffrage  every  man  has  an  equal  voting 
value.     It  is  of  little   moment   that  the 
population  of  American-born  persons  of 


American  parentage  may  be  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  ;  for  the  American 
franchise  has  been  so  easily  obtained^ 
sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  allow  of 
the  absorption  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ameri- 
can of  the  heterogeneous  Enropeans  who, 
until  that  occurs,  cannot  be  termed  Ameri- 
cans in  the  sense  the  original  owners  of 
the  country  understand.  The  significance 
of  all  this  has  been  so  thoroughly  grasped^ 
that  a  new  party  is  said  to  have  been 
formed  some  time  ago,  ^^  to  uphold 
American  ideas  of  law,  order,  and  educa- 
tion," but  into  which  no  foreigner  is  ad- 
mitted. What,  then,  is  in  the  fatare  for 
the  American  people,  as  viewed  through 
the  light  of  the  present  tendency  ? 

The  authors  of  the  tariff  are  the  capital- 
ists of  the  East,  who,  having  had  so  far 
the  voting  power  in  their  hands,  have  been 
able  to  maintain  exorbitant  duties  for 
their  own  benefit.  The  West  was  opened 
up  at  a  ridiculous  expense,  the  rate  on 
pig-iron,  an  article  which  most  directly 
affects  the  farmer,  as  it  is  the  basis  from 
which  all  his  tools  are  made,  has  been  at 
about  $7,  or  30s.  a  ton.  A  high  cost  of 
production  had  therefore  to  be  and  still 
is  supported,  which,  as  already  declared, 
places  the  Western  wheat  grower  in  diffi- 
culties that  have  risen  out  of  the  competi- 
tion of  other  nations,  until  it  is  almost  a 
matter  of  existence  to  be  able  to  produce 
cheaper.  He  is  forced,  however,  by  the 
tariff  to  supply  his  wants  through  the 
Eastern  manufacturer,  who  cannot  allow 
duties  to  be  effectively  reduced  without 
being  satisfied  to  work  in  the  light  of 
competition  at  the  minimum  of  profit,  a 
thing  he  has  not  even  brought  himself  to 
think  about.  The  M'Kinley  bill  shows, 
too,  he  will  not  allow  them  to  be  reduced. 
There  is  therefore  to  be  seen,  in  the  differ- 
ence between  the  interests  of  the  East  and 
the  West,  all  the  elements  of  political  dis- 
cord and  disruption,  so  that  when  Con- 
gress is  controlled  by  the  West,  a  reversal 
of  the  policy  of  the  East  may  be  expected. 
It  is  true  a  portion  of  the  West  has  lately 
favored  the  tariff,  but  it  was  only  a  part 
of  the  political  game,  which  will  disappear 
as  the  centre  of  power  is  transferred,  and 
the  inhabitants  understand  that  develop- 
ment has  been  made  at  their  expense, 
most  notably  in  the  matter  of  railway  ex- 
tension through  the  former  monstrous 
price  of  steel  rails.  When  this  reversal 
takes  place  it  can  only  lead  to  furious  dis- 
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sension,  and  the  world  will  see  enacted 
over  again  the  spectacle  of  an  assault  on 
vested  interests.  The  peril  of  the  position 
will  then  attain  its  height,  and  all  will  de- 
pend on  the  temper  of  the  people  ;  but 
the  drift  of  things  to-day  does  not  aagar 
well. 

The  folly  of  endeavoring  to  reconcile 
by  Protection  the  wants  of  the  New  World 
is  thus  painfully  apparent,  and  the  false 
stimulation  of  industry  for  a  selfish  end  is 
working  on  to  its  natural  conclusion,  till 
presidential  messages  to  Congress  call  for 
such  changes  as  will  prevent  '^  financial 
disturbance/*  or  the  formation  of 
"schemes  of  public  plunder."  It  is  a 
curious  commentary,  however,  upon  the 
history  of  manhood  suffrage,  to  observe 
how  basely  it  has  been  used  to  subserve 
private  interests  to  the  detriment  of  the 
nation's,  and 'what  a  capable  instrument 
of  mischief  it  may  become  when  worked 
by  a  selfish  democracy ;  while  having 
once  gone  persistently  wrong  on  a  funda- 
mental question,  it  cannot  recover  itself 
without  giving  rise  to  a  period  of  even 
unpremeditated  retaliation.  As  it  enables 
the  East  to  maintain  a  tariff  for  its  sole 
benefit,  it  will  hereafter  be  necessary  for 
the  West,  by  the  same  power,  to  destroy 
that  tariff  and  kill  off  the  high-priced  raw 
material  which  is  injurious  to  its  develop- 
ment. Monopolies^  cultivated  by  a  free 
democracy,  will  meet  with  their  reward, 
but  the  democracy  that  encourages  them 
is  more  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
early  Spaniard  than  with  that  of  the  Pil- 
grim Father.  In  the  end,  the  sufferer 
through  it  all  will  be  the  Eastern  working 
man,  who  upholds  the  present  system  in 
the  belief  it  is  his  interest  to  do  so  ;  for 
when  capital  has  retired  from  the  condi- 
tion it  now  occupies,  as  it  certainly  will 
do  with  the  first  breath  of  adversity,  the 
artisan  will  be  thrown  on  his  resources. 
He  does  not  see  he  is  the  tool  of  the  capi- 
talist unless  the  question  is  one  of  wages, 
and  that  the  farmer  will  sacrifice  him  re- 
morselessly for  the  profits  he  has  taken 
out  of  the  West.  His  notion  of  success 
is  centred  in  himself,  the  advancement  of 
his  town  or  state,  while  the  country  at 
lai^e  is  a  geographical  expression.  The 
situation,  however,  having  been  created 
through  the  ballot-box,  unity  must  suffer 
in  the  first  instance,  as  Protection  is  the 
father  of  provincialisms,  and  these  will 
be  called  into  play  from  the  habit,  long 


fostered,  of  dwelling  on  local  considera- 
tions. Here^  then,  is  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  Ignorance  and  selfishness — the 
characteristics  as  we  are  told  of  a  great 
part  of  the  immigrant  population,  who  we 
must  not  forget  are  mainly  responsible 
for  the  increase  of  crime — will  add  to  the 
confusion  of  the  moment,  and  these  for- 
eign Americans,  still  cherishing  the  tradi- 
tions and  the  language  of  their  native 
homes,  will  snatch  at  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  some  advantage  for  their  com- 
munities. The  stupidity  of  having  per- 
mitted European  nationalities  to  retain 
their  separate  existences  will  be  acknowl- 
edged when  too  late  to  be  easily  remedied 
— the  recent  Italian  troubles  at  New  Or- 
leans being  a  painful  example  ;  while  the 
other  interests,  social  and  religious,  will 
also  strive  for  the  mastery  by  endeavoring 
to  guide  the  reins  of  government  through 
the  power  of  possessing  the  casting  vote 
in  Congress.  In  the  general  disorder  that 
must  everywhere  follow,  in  the  struggles 
for  local  ascendancy,  the  ultimate  danger 
will  be  that  of  a  federal  nature,  till,  with 
the  exasperation  of  strife,  party  spirit  will 
break  loose  and  temporarily  pass  beyond 
control,  so  that  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  history  should  repeat  itself  and  attempts 
were  made  to  form  small  independent 
centres.  Thus  in  a  free  state,  selfishness^ 
symbolized  by  Protection,  turns  on  the 
heads  of  its  worshippers.  Without  doubt 
the  Anglo-Saxon  may  be  trusted  to  secure 
his  own  salvation,  as  his  instincts  are  those 
of  a  conqueror  ;  but  at  the  commencement 
he  must  be  the  chief  loser  from  the  liberty 
that  owes  its  origin  to  him,  which  he 
alone  knows  how  to  use  with  moderation, 
and  that  for  the  want  of  its  natural  ex- 
pansion has  reacted  on  himself  to  his 
great  disadvantage.  When,  however,  he 
finally  reasserts  his  principles  and  levels 
up  democracy  again  to  the  point  of  prog- 
ress, the  result,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will 
only  have  been  arrived  at  over  misery  and 
bloodshed,  though  with  his  victory  would 
come  that  of  Free  Trade,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  true  idea  of  unity. 

In  the  present  day  we  hear  a  great  deal 
of  the  perfection  of  humanity,  but  little 
of  that  spirit  of  unselfishness  which  is  the 
key-note  of  the  Christian  republic.  The 
world,  while  full  of  experience,  has  hardly 
got  beyond,  in  many  respects,  its  primi- 
tive condition  ;  for  though  the  stronger 
has  ceasied  to  make  war  upon  the  weaker, 
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in  th'?  literal  meanin.:  of  the  term,  he  sub- 
jects him  to  its  equivalent  in  an  indnstrial 
bomla^e  which  sap:*  out  existence  by 
hopeless  despair.  Whatever  may  be  the 
military  reijuisites  of  Europe,  on  which  a 
justification  of  Protectiun  is  partiaiiy 
baaed,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  taritf 
should  be  maintained  in  America,  save 
the  impossibility  of  reducing  it  without 
creatin'^  dissatisfaction,  and.  in  some  re- 
spects, disaster  amon^  the  manufacturing 
classes.  The  evil,  however,  is  working 
to  the  point  when  the  heroic  remedy  must 
of  necessity  b»i  soon  api)iied  or  not  at  ail. 
Xor,  in  expressing  this,  are  we  without  an 
historical  parallel,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
secuiar  history  of  the  Jews  just  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  nation  at  the  epoch  was  as  fui!  of  in- 
teiliixence  as  the  America  of  to-dav.  and 
the  people  were,  accord! n:x  to  Dr.  Geikie, 
looking  forward  to  a  future  "  as  ujoss  as 
Mahomet's  paradise."  They  were  thirst- 
in;^  in  the  same  way  as  nations  still  are, 
for  ail  the  blessings  of  material  gain,  to 
obtain  which  the  fuiriiment  of  the  law  was 
the  ideal  aim.  This  spiritual  protection, 
which  i  so  I  ate*  1  them  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind i»v  drawinir  round  Piilestine  a  barrier 
as  etfectual  as  a  modern  tariif,  was  a  base 
corruption  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and 
created  a  spirit  of  hate  that  "'  embittered 
even  private  life."'  Not  only  did  they 
hate  and  iniure  one  another,  but  '"  all 
alike  hated  whole  classes  of  their  ow^n  na- 
tion and  the  whole  heathen  races.''  An- 
cient exclusinsm,  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
worldly  dominion  and  prosperity,  became 
the  means  of  annihiJating  a  race,  and, 
whatever  way  we  may  look  at  it,  tho 
most  important  race  of  antiquity.  Under 
the  new  conditions  of  modern  progress 
the  very  same  state  of  a^airs  is  thus  work- 
ing  up  again,  without,  however,  an  atom 
of  spirituality  as  a  redeeming  feature,  and 
calle«l  by  the  name  of  **  patriotism. *' 
America,  the  nineteenth  centurv  '*  land  of 
promise,'*  has  consequently  before  her 
eyes  the  warning  of  the  past ;  but  where, 
in  the  recurrence  of  the  world  to  heathen 
ideals,  and  worse,  in  its  denial  of  God — 
for  at  least  the  belief  in  the  gods  was  the 
makini;  of  Greece  and  Rome — will  arise 
the  Spirit  that  rescued  mankind  from  the 
chaos  of  their  own  fonnini;,  and  inaui;u- 
rated  a  bond  of  union  known  bv  the  name 
of  *'  love''  ? 
It  Ls  by  no  means,   therefore,  with  a 


seltiah  view  that  the  British  people  adro- 
cate  the  extension  of  free  exchani^e.  It  is 
the  onlv  thimr  that  can  reconcile  the  in- 
terests  of  humanity  ail  orer  the  world,  bv 
distributing;  the  inhabitants  at  the  places 
most  suitable  for  their  support •  and  thns 
decidiui;  the  position  of  each  individual  in 
life  on  the  basis  of  an  unfettered  com- 
petition. In  the  chaining  np  of  com- 
petition by  Protection  lies  the  secret  of 
half  the  industrial  iroubies,  as  over-pro- 
duction in  the  modem  sense  could  not 
otherwise  take  place,  but  would  be  limited 
by  the  natural  operation  of  the  laws  of 
Free  Trade,  when  the  interests  of  the 
farmer  and  the  artisan  would  remain  iden- 
tical. 

With  the  destruction  of  Pm  recti  on, 
therefore,  in  America,  the  condition  of 
that  country  will  be  radically  changed  ; 
and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  when  it 
occurs,  a  genuine  impidse  must  be  given 
not  only  to  the  well-being  of  the  people, 
but  to  the  well-being  of  all  peoples.  The 
reason  of  the  success  so  far  of  democracy 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  promotes  the  great- 
est goo<l  of  the  greatest  number  ;  but  this 
cardinal  principle  is  being  forgotten  in 
America,  and  outside  of  the  British  Isles 
or  in  portions  of  the  empire  has  only  a 
semi-existence.  The  foolishness  of  stima- 
lating  production  in  the  United  States  and 
excluding  the  competition  of  the  world, 
is  seen  in  the  inability  to  licrhten  taxation 
by  reducing  the  annual  surplus,  which 
curtails  the  operations  of  business  by 
causinjx  a  constant  dow  of  currency  to  the 
Treasury.  The  surplus  is  thus  "  a  rock 
of  offence"  to  every  one  ene^ced  in  asm- 
culture  and  commerce,  and  cannot  be 
maintained  to  benedt  the  manufacturer. 
Already  the  farmers*  alliances  are  multi- 
plying in  every  direction,  all  breathing 
bitter  sectarianism  and  full  of  economical 
fads  for  the  bejjettinflc  of  a  money  millen- 
nium.  There  are,  accordingly,  some 
hard  times  before  democracy  in  the  United 
States  ;  but  the  strangest  thing  connected 
with  it  is  the  deliberate  manner  xVmeri- 
caus  have  worked  up  trouble  for  them- 
selves in  the  very  spirit  of  that  Naviga- 
tion Act  they  once  so  tiercely  denounced. 
If,  in  the  land  of  its  early  development, 
democracy  can  make  no  advance  on  the 
victory  of  the  rights  of  man,  its  day  is 
done  there,  great  and  splendid  as  its  ser- 
vice has  been.  The  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  improved  upon  it  by  the 
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addition  to  its  triumph,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  of  free  exchange,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  working  men  of  all  nations 
must  henceforth  rest  exclusively  on  the 
unfolding  of  British  genius.  It  may  be 
that,  owing  to  forgetfulness  of  her  duty 
toward  humanity,  American  is  at  the 
length  of  her  tether  for  the  present,  that 
the  impetus  derived  from  the  founders 
can  carry  her  no  further.  She  has  walked 
on  the  path  marked  out  by  her  early  his- 
tory, gathering  wealth  at  every  step, 
trusting  to  a  rapidly  developing  continent, 


and  glorying  in  the  selfishness  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  without  the  guidance  of  the 
wise  men  when  the  way  was  uncertain  ; 
and  as  a  consequence,  if  no  halt  is  made, 
if  the  route  is  not  retraced,  all  the  mag- 
nificent possibilities  before  the  New  World 
may  be  closed  indefinitely  by  the  reaction 
of  that  very  self-confidence  which  opened 
them  up.  This  would  be  a  great  dis- 
appointment for  the  Americans  themselves, 
and  a  sad  ending  to  their  own  expecta- 
tions.— Blackwood^ 8  Magazine. 


•♦• 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY. 
From  the  German  of  Paul  Heysb. 


BT    COLLARD    J.  STOCK. 

Wider  the  world's  delights  are  teeming, 

More  deep  or  high  they  hardly  seem, 

Though  more  good  folks  to-day  are  dreaming 

In  pleasant  guise  this  life's  old  dream. 

Yet  he  whose  day  began  among 

The  group  on  Plato's  lips  that  hung, 

Who  saw  in  Phidias'  studio 

A  godlike  form  from  marble  grow, 

Heard  in  the  theatre  at  even 

Antigone  with  Greek  chorus  given. 

And  with  Aspasia  and  her  coterie 

Might  sup  as  a  familiar  votary. 

Has  writ  more  pleasure  on  life's  pages 

Than  we  have  after  all  these  ages. 

— Public   Opinion, 
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An  Old  Maid's  Love.  By  Maarten  Maartens. 
New  York  :  Harper  dt  Brothers. 

In  the  Heabt  of  the  Stobm.  By  Maxwell 
Gray,  author  of  '*  The  Silence  of  Dean  Mait- 
land,"  *•  The  Reproach  of  Annesley."  (Ap- 
pleton's  Town  and  Country  Library.)  New 
York  :  D,  Appleion  dt  Co. 

The  Maid  of  Honob.  By  the  Hon.  Lewis 
Wingfield,  Author  of  "  Lady  Grizel,"  '*  The 
Lords  of  Strogue,"  **  Abigel  Rowe/*  etc. 
(Town  and  Country  Library.)  New  York  : 
jD.  Appleion  &  Co. 

Consequences.  A  Novel.  By  Egerton  Castle. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleion  db  Co. 


Fbom  Shadow  to  Sunlight.     By  the  Marquis 
of  Lome.     New  York  :  D.  Appleion  &  Co. 

Mr.  Maartens  has  been  made  known  favor- 
ably to  English  and  American  readers  in  the 
past.  His  **  Joost  Avelingh,*'  published  in 
this  country  about  two  years  ago,  was  a  strong 
and  original  piece  of  work.  The  book  before 
us  has  much  of  the  same  quality  which  dis- 
tinguished the  earlier  novel — hnmor,  pathos, 
fidelity  to  nature,  dramatic  vigor,  and  severe 
artistic  taste.  The  story  is  based  on  the 
fidelity  of  devotion  Rhown  by  a  narrow-minded 
woman  to  a  brilliant  and  delightful  young 
scapegrace,  her  adopted  nephew,  Amout 
Oestrum.  Seduced  from  his  affection  for  his 
early  sweetheart  by  the  graces  of  a  brilliant 
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ioDt  braioH  are  entirely  undiluted  by  any 
principk-  except  tbut  of  Helf-love.  Xiewis,  on 
the  point  of  entering  into  pottBeHsiou  of  the 
pro])erty,  receives  a  letter  from  a  Loudon  law 
firm  indicating  tlie  posseBsion  of  letters  on 
the  part  of  Uillyard  vbiob  circumstantially 
prove  that  tbe  former  was  the  sou  not  of 
George  Kerr's  wife,  but  of  bis  mistress,  and 
therefore  not  competent  to  be  bis  uncle's  heir. 
Fargus  now  realizes  the  logic  of  * '  conse- 
quences,"  in  tbe  fact  that  bis  idolized  son 
risks  disinheritance  on  the  score  of  illegiti- 
macy from  bis  own  past  foil}',  tind  that  be, 
tbe  only  one  who  could  explain  tbe  true  mean- 
ing of  tbe  dangerous  documents,  is  legally 
dead.  All  tbe  resources  of  bis  craft  and  cour- 
age are,  however,  stimulated  to  the  utmost  by 
paternal  love  to  fight  a  losing  battle  to  a  vic- 
tory. Hillyard  to  his  amazement,  for  he  can 
discover  no  motive,  soon  learns  that  bis  true 
opponent  in  the  duel  is  not  his  cousin,  but 
bis  cousin's  mentor.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to 
dull  the  edge  of  tbe  reader's  curiosity  by  re- 
tailing tbe  thrust  and  parry  of  two  daring  and 
well -matched  fencers.  Each  learns  to  respect 
tbe  other's  prowess  in  this  battle  of  wits,  and 
if  Colonel  Fargus  finally  disarms  bis  oppo- 
nent without  revealing  bis  identity  to  the 
world,  it  is  only  by  tbe  accident  which  always 
justifies,  in  novels  at  least,  Milton's  dictum, 
"  Thrice  is  be  armed  that  bath  bis  quarrel 
just."  The  somewhat  vulgar  and  un-Miltonio 
accident  in  this  case  comes  through  the  agency 
of  a  x^retty  barmaid,  who  had  loved  the  sly 
college  don  ''  not  wisely  but  too  well." 

Tbe  conception  of  Hillyard,  the  Oxford 
scholar,  who  carries  parallel  with  bis  keen 
love  of  science  and  letters  and  a  genuine  in- 
tellectual pre  eminence  tbe  tastes  of  tbe  vo- 
luptuary and  tbe  arts  of  tbe  scoundrel,  is  a 
strong  piece  of  character  work,  well  worked 
out  in  detail  and  studied  with  notable  literary 
art.  The  cynical  indifference  of  one  so  well 
established  in  his  own  superiority  that  he  de- 
spises the  opinions  of  those  who  have  learned 
that  he  is  a  hypocrite  is  warmed,  too,  with  a 
touch  of  humanity  in  keeping  with  the  cyni- 
cism. The  beaten  gamester  at  the  last  dis- 
covers that  his  plebeian  mistress,  she  who 
had  been  the  principal  agent  in  his  defeat, 
has  a  genuine  hold  on  bis  corrupt  heart ;  and 
he  makes  her  an  honest  woman,  in  utter  de- 
fiance  of  his  own  interests  and  worldly  con- 
vention, because  it  fo  pleased  him.  An  in- 
teresting minor  complication  of  fresh  fancy  is 
that  the  woman  beloved  by  Lewis  Kerr  had 
already  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  the 


gallant  ex-Confedemte  hero.  Colonel  Fazgni, 
still  a  youngish  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
liut  there — we  have  said  enough.  Let  the 
reader  take  a  taste  of  the  pndding  and  find 
out  the  rest  of  the  plnms  lor  UinnM^if 

Tbe  Marquis  of  Lome  posBeaseB  the  merits 
of  having  husbanded  an  English  XTinoesB,  of 
having  made  a  respectable  Gk>vemor-6enezBl 
of  Canada,  and  of  being  the  heir  of  a  dukedom 
and  the  future  head  of  tbe  Campbells.     His 
ambition,  however,  leads  him  to  orave  laurek 
which  are  not  accidental ;  and  he  has  sought 
to  struggle  up  the  cliffs  of  PamaBsne  and  seek 
fellowship  with  the  muses  with   the  sincere 
self-confidence  which  somethnes  makes  medi- 
ocrity respectable.     Our  noble  author  is  for- 
tunate in  this,  that  he  has  no  repntation  to 
risk  by  writing  poor  fiction.     Candor  forces 
us  to  hint  that,  had  his  prefix  been  a  plebeian 
title,  he  would  have  found  it  difi&cnlt  t3  haye 
found  any  shrewd  practitioner  in  literaiy  ob- 
stetrics to  have  presided  at  the  birth  of  the 
infant  in  tbe  case  of  the  alleged  novel  before 
us.     The  book  is  without  point,  and  the  only 
feature  at  all  interesting  (something,  by  the 
way,  which  has  only  casual  connection  with 
the  story)  is  a  description  of  a   remarkable 
cave  on  the  seaboard  of  Northern  Scotland, 
which  is  rather  good.     How  the  fair  American 
heroine  meets,  loves,  and  espouses  a  yonthful 
Boot  whom  she  meets  in  California  constitutes 
the  whole  of  the  story,  which  is  unillumined 
by  any  scintilla  of  romance  or  by  any  pene- 
trating insight  into  matters  which  the  world 
cares  for.     Why  this  prosaic  narrative  shoold 
have  commended  itself  to  the  fancy  of  the 
author  one  seeks  in  vain  to  guess.     "From 
Shadow  to  Sunlight"  has  at  least  the  minor 
merit  of  being  short.     It  was  an  ancient  boast 
of  the  Clan  Campbell,  "It  is  a  far  cry  to 
Bochow."    We  may  say,  too,  that  it  is  a  long 
stretch  from  the  well-marked  talent  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  who  has  made  himself  hon- 
ored as  a  scholar  and  thinker,  to  the  medi- 
ocrity of  his  eldest  son,  who  seeks  to  disport 
himself  in  the  more  airy  and  elegant  fields  of 
letters.    It  is,  however,  an  infinitely  better 
and  manlier  way  of  dispelling  tnnui  than  im- 
posing heavy  '*  baccarat"  on  his  friends,  as 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  honor  of  bis  so- 
ciety.   The  public  at  least  are  not  compelled 
to  buy  and  read  any  particular  book. 

On  the  Stage  and  0pp.     The  Brief  Career  of 
a  Would-be  Actor.    By  Jerome  K.  Jerome. 
New  York  :  Henry  Holt  db  Co, 
Among  the  recent  English  writers  who  have 
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risen  to  place  among  the  minor  notabilities, 
Mr.  Jerome  mast  be  included.    That  humor 
of  the  better  vein  which  seeks  the  kinship  of 
mirth  rather  than  that  of  satire,  and  is  not 
devoid  of  sympathy  with  the  faults  at  which 
it  laughs  so  pleasantly,  is  not  so  common 
that  we  can  aSord  to  let  it  pass.     Mr.  Jerome 
is  a  gracious  and  kindly  jester,  and  he  wears 
the  cap  and  bells  in  the  exercise  of  a  mood 
without  the  like  of  which  the  world  would  be 
a  far  more  doleful  place.     He  has  found  fit- 
ting field  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  in  the 
domain  of  stage-land,  and  the  pleasant  little 
book  before  us  shows  he  has  plenty  more  to 
say  on  the  same  subj ect.    The  present  sketch es 
relate  the  common  professional  experiences 
of  the  actor,  and  are  full  of  lively  incidents 
and  amusing  pictures,  some  of  which  are  as 
good  in  their  way  as  the  stage  experiences  of 
Nicholas  Nickleby.    The  book  appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  personal  history  and  not 
from  observation,  and  of  course  is  all  the  bet- 
ter for  this  reason.     It  does  not  sparkle  with 
the  strong  and  powerful  quality  of  the  writer's 
earlier  writing,  but  it  is  racy  and  entertain- 
ing.    Ulysses  does  not  always  bend  his  bow. 
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Thb  AthencBum  notices  with  marked  appro- 
bation and  with  no  reservation  of  comment  a 
short  story  by  Mr.  Frank  Harris,  the  editor  of 
the  Fortnightly  Review,  published  in  the  last 
number  of  that  periodical,  entitled  ''  A  Mod- 
em Idyl."  We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the 
literary  value  of  the  story  here,  but  only  to 
make  a  passing  reflection  in  wonder  that  the 
staid  Athenamm  should  have  failed  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  abominable  indecency  and  want 
of  taste,  not  to  use  stronger  terms,  shown  by 
the  author.  The  story  is  simply  that  of  an 
adulterous  courtship  between  an  American 
minister  and  the  wife  of  his  principal  deacon. 
The  way  in  which  religious  ecstasy  and  licen- 
tious passion  are  commingled  is  worthy  of 
the  most  advanced  disciples  of  the  new  French 
school.  A  self-respecting  critic  would  far 
better  run  the  risk  of  being  called  a  Philis- 
tine than  express  anything  but  disgust  at 
such  a  flagrant  insult  to  all  the  established 
decencies.  This  short  story  contains  more 
callous  immorality  than  ' '  Madame  Bovary'  * 
or  '  *  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin. "  There  is  not 
a  reputable  magazine  in  the  United  States 
which  would  dare  to  publish  such  a  story. 

Miinr  of  our  readers  will  remember  Miss 


Harriet   Preston's    translation   of    '*  MirMo" 
(Mireille)    by    Fr§d§ric  Mistral,   the   French 
Provencal  poet,  a  work  in  a  new  school  of 
French  poetry,  which  excited  at  the  time  great 
enthusiasm,  and  from  which  Gounod  took  the 
theme  of  an  opera.     This  Proven9al  renais- 
sance,   known    as    the   F61ibrige,   "  lou    riM 
paire  de  Felibre,"  has  produced  several  brill- 
iant additions  to   the   literature  of  France, 
butt  he  founder  of  it,  who  died  recently,  is 
less  well  known  than  some  of  his  disciples. 
Joseph  Roumanille  died  at  Avignon  on  May 
24th.    He  was  born  August  8th,  1818,  at  St. 
Remy,  where  his  father  was  a  gardener.     Edu- 
cated at  Tarasoon,  he  went  to  Avignon  in  1845 
as  tutor  in  a  school,  where  one  of  his  scholars 
was  Frederic  Mistral.     His  first  volume    of 
poems — a  volume  which  dates  the  beginning 
of  the  movement  which  has  added  a  beautiful 
modem  literature  to  the  beautiful  early  liter- 
ature   of    the    Troubadours — was   "  Li   Mar- 
garideto"  (1847).     This  was  followed  by  '*  Li 
Capelan"    (1851),    ''Li    Provenzalo"    (1852). 
•*  Li  Souniarello  ''  (1852),  "  La  Part  de  Dieu" 
(1853),    "La    Campana    Mountado*'    (1857), 
••Li  Nouve"   (1865),   ••Li  Flour  de  S^uvi," 
••  Lis  Entarrochin"  (1874),  and  *'  Fan  i'ana." 
In  1864  a  collected  edition  of  Roumanille's 
works  in  verse  and  prose  was  published  in 
two  volumes,   "Lis  Oubreto  en  Vers"   and 
••  Lis  Oubreto  en  Proso."     In  1883  a  volume 
of  tales  was  issued  under  the  name  of  "  Li 
Conte  Prouven^au  e  li  Cascareleto."     Rou- 
manille, who  was  a  bookseller,  was  his  own 
publisher,  and  the  publisher  of  the  works  of 
Mistral  and  most  of  the  other  Felibres.     The 
charm  of  Roumanille*s  work  lies  in  its  quaint 
and   simple  freshness,  its   delicious  humor, 
its  absence  of  literary  artifice.      His  songs 
have  the  flavor  of  folk-songs,  his  tales  the 
flavor  of  folk-tales.    It  is  not  literature  that 
one  reads,  it  is  spoken  words  that  one  hears,  it 
is  the  people  singing  at  their  work.     Tales 
like  *'  Lou  Curat  de  Cucugnan"  (•  *  Le  Cure  de 
Cucugnan,"  well  known  in  Daudet's  French  ver- 
sion) and  **  Lou  Abat  Tabuissoun"  (**  L'Abb^ 
Tabuisson'')  have  the  exquisite  and  perfectly 
pious  irreverence  of  the  monkish  legends  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  with  little  that  betrays  a 
modem  origin. 

On  June  3d  Messrs.  Sotheby  sold  the  auto- 
graph Mss.  of  Wilkie  Collins*  s  plays,  together 
with  the  copyright  and  fees  accruing  there- 
from. Appended  to  the  same  catalogue  are  a 
number  of  autograph  letters,  chiefly  of  liter- 
ary interest,  including  the  original  agreement 
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at  Marbaoh,  which  is  the  national  property  of 
the  German  people.  On  May  9th  last  year 
the  heiresses  of  Schiller's  daughter-in-law 
(who  died  in  1869)  presented  'twelve  family 
portraits  which  she  had  bequeathed  to  them. 
On  the  same  anniversary  this  year  Dr.  Steiner, 
of  Stuttgart,  presented  to  the  Schillerhaus 
thirteen  letters  of  Christophine  Beinwald,  the 
poet's  sister. 

Mb.  Qosse  has  nndertaken  to  write  the  arti- 
cle **  Poetry"  for  the  new  edition  of  Cham- 
bers*8  Encydopcedia, 

A  GsBBiAN  philologist  of  note  has  jost  passed 
away  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Earl  Andresen. 
Bom  1813,  in  Holstein,  he  occnpied  several 
distingaished  posts  in  the  scholastic  world, 
and  was  in  1874  appointed  "  Professor  Ex. 
traordinary* '  at  Bonn.  Dr.  Andresen  was  the 
author  of  the  excellent  works,  *'  Yolksetymo- 
logie"  and  "  Sprachgebrauch  und  Spraohricht- 
igkeit  im  Deutsohen,"  both  of  which  enjoy 
high  esteem  and  great  popularity.  He  was 
particularly  distinguished  by  a  most  genial 
disposition,  which  made  him  a  great  favorite 
with  his  colleagues  and  his  pupils. 

We  understand  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 
Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson,  the  author  of  two 
well-known  volumes  on  **  Citizen  Soldiers" 
and  "  The  Brain  of  an  Army,"  are  preparing 
in  collaboration  a  popular  work  upon  National 
and  Imperial  Defence.  Account  will  be  taken 
of  the  military  and  naval  needs  of  the  empire, 
and  of  the  extent  and  cost  of  the  resources 
which  exist  to  meet  them,  while  suggestions 
will  be  made  for  greater  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy. Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  will  be  the 
publishers. 

The  attempt  to  stop  Professor  Max  Muller's 
Gifford  Lectures  at  Glasgow  has  failed.  In 
the  Glasgow  Presbytery  the  charge  of  heresy 
was  defeated  by  seventeen  to  five  votes,  and 
the  General  Assembly  dismissed  the  appeal 
made  to  it.  Professor  Max  Miiller  will  next 
year  deliver  his  last  course  on  *'  Psychological 
Religion. "  His  third  course,  delivered  this 
year,  on  *'  Anthropological  Beligion,"  is  in 
the  press. 


MISCELLANT. 

Xeto  Humob  of  thx  Elementaby  School. — 
In  "Our  Boys  and  Girls  at  School,"  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Barker  has  published,  through  Mr. 
Arrowsmith,  another  budget  of  the  absurdities 
committed  by  boys  and  girls  who  are  crammed 
with  undigested  knowledge  at  our  elementary 


schools.  The  mistress  of  a  poor  village  school 
in  Sussex  (Mr.  Barker  says)  was  the  recipient 
of  a  most  remarkable  piece  of  juvenile  in- 
formation. The  lady  had  been  giving  the 
younger  girls  a  lesson  on  the  tenses  of  verbs, 
and,  at  the  close  of  her  discourse,  she  request- 
ed the  children  to  write  down  in  their  exer- 
cise books  a  few  examples  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  tenses  may  be  changed.  The  mis- 
tress then  walked  round  the  desks  and  over- 
looked her  pupils  while  they  were  studiously 
engaged  with  their  exercises.  Presently  she 
drew  near  to  a  rustic  little  nymph  who  was  in- 
timating by  her  raised  hand  and  jubilant 
countenance  that  she  had  completed  her  ex- 
ample of  one  of  these  tense  changes.  When 
the  mistress  arrived  at  the  child's  desk  and 
looked  down  at  what  was  written,  her  own 
hands  immediately  became  elevated  with  as- 
tonishment as  she  read:— -*' The  verb  To  he. 
Past  tense — I  was  a  baby.  Faiwe  tense — I 
shall  have  a  baby." 

The  following  extract  from  an  essay  on 
"  The  Moon"  affords — in  defiance  of  its  title 
— some  most  interesting  glimpses  of  sublunary 
home-life  : — "  To  look  at  the  white  moon 
shinin  threw  your  winder  at  night,  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  lissnin  to  your  father 
and  mother's  knives  and  forks  rattlin  on  their 
plates  while  they  are  getting  their  niced  sup- 
pers, is  the  prittlst  site  you  ever  seed.  When 
it's  liver  and  hunyens  there  a  having,  you  can 
smell  it  all  the  way  upstairs.  It  looks  very 
brite  and  nearly  all  white.  Once  when  they 
was  a  having  Fried  fish  and  potaters  I  crept 
out  of  my  bedroom  to  the  top  of  the  stares  all 
in  the  dark,  just  so  as  to  have  a  better  lissen 
and  a  nearer  smell.  I  forget  weather  there 
was  a  moon  that  night.  I  dont  think  as  there 
was,  cose  I  got  to  the  top  of  the  stares  afore  I 
new  I  was  there,  and  I  tumbled  right  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stares,  a  bursting  open 
the  door  at  the  bottom,  and  rolling  into  the 
room  nearly  as  far  as  the  supper  table.  My 
father  thote  of  giving  me  the  stick  for  it,  but 
he  let  my  mother  give  me  a  bit  of  fish  on  some 
bread,  and  told  me  to  skittle  off  to  bed  again. 
I  am  sure  there  was  not  no  moon,  else  I 
should  have  seed  there  wasnt  a  top  stare  when 
I  put  my  foot  out  slow.  I  only  skratted  my 
left  eye  and  ear  a  bit  with  that  last  bump  at 
the  bottom,  witch  was  a  hard  one.  Stares  are 
steeper  than  girls  think,  speshilly  where  the 
comer  is." 

In  the  course  of  an  examination  in  gram- 
mar, a  Surrey  inspector  was  the  privileged  re- 
cipient of  some  most  edifying  (or  startling)  in- 
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We  hj1  recognize,  more  or  less,  the  ex- 
istence and  rai'son  d'Hre  of  the  moral  con- 
science, that  factor  which  guides  man's 
action,  and  bids  him  control  hin  desires 
on  the  borderland,  a  little  to  one  or  other 
side,  of  his  neighbor's  interests.  This 
r«straiuiDg  sense,  which  impels  him  to 
conuder  himself,  not  only  in  relation  with 
bis  fellowa,  bat  likewise  in  his  relation 
toward  that  higher  man  whom  evolution 
■eta  before  him  as  his  model,  and  in  whose 
BTjadowy  presence  be  is  ashamed,  this  re- 
straining sense  we  allow  to  be  a  symptom 
of  the  healthy  BensitiTeneu  of  the  moral 
nature,  and  according  to  its  degree  of  de- 
velopment find  its  condition  of  sensitive- 
ness wo  consider  the  particular  mind  to 
which  it  belooga  as  being  highly  organized 
sod  in  n  slate  of  i  '  h. 
Some  of  at  a  nom  without  any  very 
La|^jutt|^^  in  U  direction.  Some 
^^^^^^^^Hh|  ua  healthy  faculty 

■^^^H    .1       LET.,  Nth  3 


to  atrophy  by  long  disuse  of  the  divers 
qualities  of  which  it  is  composed,  or  we 
have  rendered  it  tough  and  unimpression- 
able with  the  cicstiiccs  of  many  wounds 
we  have  torn  in  its  once  delicate  surface. 

Whatsoever  we  may  do  in  practice,  the- 
oretically we  are  all  sgreed  as  to  the  ijp- 
portance  of  developing  to  the  full,  and 
maintaining  the  vitality  of  this  principle, 
which  subtends  our  moral  growth  and 
progress.  It  is  curious  that  equally  with 
the  eiistence  of  a  moral  conscience  there 
has  not  also  been  discovered  and  described 
a  physical  conscience,  whose  duty  toward 
the  body  is  precisely  the  same  as  is  that  of 
the  moral  conscience  toward  the  mind. 
The  healthy  moral  conscience,  with  its 
vanguard  the  moral  imagination,  is  ever 
aspiring  to  a  higher  level  of  action  ;  and 
has  not  the  body  likewise  a  conscience 
which,  in  exactly  the  same  way,  strives  to 
maintain  the  normal  level,  and,  moreover, 
10 
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■  who,  repentant  of  htn  sins,  was  beginning 

to  right  tiiB  wrorgB  he  had  perpetrated, 

*  BO  also  the  majesty  of  medicine  loo  often 

■  lays  its  mighty  hand  upon  the  tardy  physi- 

:   sedatives,  dulls  its  sensitiveness  with  opi- 
:    ates,   demands  that  it  fultil  its  repairing 
r  contract  to  time,  and  su  impels  it  to  lill  in 
-    the  breach  with  rough,   unfinished  mate- 
lial.     There  ia  no  doubt  but  that  we  do 
r    harm  by  our  indiscriminate  relief  of  symp- 
:  toma.     Pain  is  a  eymptoiu  of  ihe  sensitive- 
ness of  the  nerres  on  guard  at  the  seat  of 
diaease,  and  this  very  pain,  "  which  mis- 
likes  us  much,"   acts  as  a   never-failing 
BODtinel  stimulating  the   brain  to  send  its 
armament  of  healthy  blood,  its  miantum 
of    nutritive   planma,    in    order   that   the 
bodily  strncture  be  rightly  and  properly 
reatored,  restored  on  the  plan  of  its  orig- 
inal construction,  so  delicately,   minntely, 
and  perfectly,  that  no  man  may  detect  a 
weakened  spot. 

Medicine  does  well  when  sho  busies  her- 
self in  stimulating  and  assisting  a  tardy, 
inefScient  physical  conscience  ;  but  she 
must  surely  do  injury  when  she  opposes 
the  operations  of  a  conscience  which  is 
healthily  sensitive  and  active,  and  knows 
best  along  which  lines  the  reparative  proc- 
ess should  proceed.  Wo  cannot  blame 
the  doctor  because  his  patient  ignorantly 
appeals  to  his  sympathies  against  his  own 
interests,  but  we  must  blame  the  art  of 
medicine  which  does  not  teach  both  pa- 
tient and  doctor  that  the  temporary  incon- 
venience of  a  symptom  must  not  he  con- 
sidered before  the  permanent  interests  of 
a  life.  The  patient's  query  to  his  phy- 
sician is  not  "  How  long  should  I  remain 
in  bed  In  order  to  restore  my  health  to  lis 
original  integrity!"  bat  "  How  long,  0, 
von  .^Esculapian  tyrant,  do  yon  mean  to 
teep  me  here  t"  He  will  not  spare  time 
for  an  absolute  and  perfect  recovery  ;  he 
has  10  little  consideration  for  his  body, 
upon  the  condition  of  which  his  future 
well-being  depends,  that  instead  of  grate- 
fully and  religiously  regarding  its  needs, 
ho  requires  its  warning  cries  to  be  stifled 
io  order  that  he  may  work  out  his  own 
fiuthor  wreckage  unhindered. 

The  BMtnnl  outcome  of  this  demand  is 
r  must  perforce  nse  nil  iiis 
ling  the  physical  conscience 
'ts  sense  of  duty,  that  it 
at  it*  irrongs  and  asks 
J        patient   so   treated 


>  further  incon- 
venience from  its  impoitunities,  exclaims 
"  I  am  well  ;"  just  as  we,  having  draped 
our  war-correapon dents  and  pnt  our  tele- 
graphic appatatiia  out  of  order,  might,  on 
opening  out  morning  paper,  remark, 
"  Peace  is  restored,  I  see,  because  there 
is  no  news  from  the  seat  of  war  '." 

It  sounds  paradoxical  to  say  that  disease 
is  a  normal  healthy  process,  but  this  is 
strictly  true.  The  phenomena  of  illness 
are  the  symptoms  of  a  struggle  which  the 
system  is  making  in  order  to  throw  off 
some  injurious  influence,  or  to  give  rest 
to  some  disabled  organ.  The  sufferer 
who,  without  even  temporarily  losing  his 
composure,  can  digest  the  bacillus  taken 
into  his  stomach,  calmly  converting  it  into 
his  own  substance,  and  so  turning  it  to 
his  own  uses,  or  in  his  lungs  can  comfort- 
ably oxygenate  it  into  heat-producing 
fuel,  is  in  a  better  state  of  health  than  is 
he  who  flies  into  a  state  of  excitement, 
loses  hia  head,  and  frets  and  fumes  him- 
self into  a  fever  in  bringing  his  forces  to 
resist  tite  attack  ;  but  this  latter  is  im- 
mensely superior  in  health  to  another 
whose  physical  morale  is  at  so  low  an  ebb 
that  it  docs  not  object  to  the  noxions  con- 
tact, but  permits  the  entry  of  disease 
germs  into  its  citadel,  and  their  free  ad- 
mixture with  and  demoralization  of  its 
citizens. 

Scarlet  fever  is  the  terriliod  cry  of  the 
childish  physical  conscience  at  the  contact 
of  the  balcFul  germ  ;  the  innocent  compo- 
sure is  startled,  the  sensitive  balance  over- 
thrown. The  lender  akin  glows  with  a 
vivid  blush  at  the  touch  of  the  intruder  ; 
the  scarlet  rash  is  the  danger  signal  mount- 
ed by  the  sentinels  of  health,  and  at  all 
tliese  outposts  a  vigorous  attempt  is  mado 
to  rout  tlie  foe. 

Measles,  diphtheria,  typhoid,  typhup, 
small-pox,  all  these  are  phenomena  of  re- 
sistance made  by  the  constitution  against 
some  clement  of  evil  iulroduccd  into  its 
midst  ;  the  various  symptoms  of  these 
several  affections  arising  from  the  action 
of  the  particular  organs  or  glands  to  which 
the  body  deputes  the  task  of  dealing  with 
the  enemy. 

In  scarlet  fever  the  skin  and  throat  are 
made  the  points  of  exit  of  the  foe,  and  in 
forcibly  tiirusting  him  through  these  gate- 
ways friction  and  congestion  and  damage 
result  on  the  threghoTd,  According  to 
the  speed  with  which  be  can  be  ejected. 
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is  the  limit  of  bis  time  and  opportunity  to 
deteriorate  and  injure  the  general  health  ; 
according  to  the  denseness  and  violence 
of  his  numbers  is  the  injury  done  on  the 
threshold  of  his  expulsion.  The  special 
garrison  whose  duty  it  was  to  get  rid  of 
him,  may  do  so  at  the  expense  of  its  own 
existence.  The  foe  may  be  thrust  forth 
while  the  garrison  is  left  blocked  by  the 
dead  and  dying,  whose  putrefaction  and 
disintegration  may  poison  the  city  it  died 
in  defending.  This  is  according  to  the 
force  and  deadliness  of  the  enemy,  accord- 
ing to  the  quick  sensitiveness  of  the  con- 
science in  perceiving  his  presence,  its 
power  of  promptly  and  properly  arraying 
its  forces  against  him,  and,  last  of  all,  of 
the  healthy  integrity  and  eflBciency  of  the 
forces  so  arrayed. 

In  considering  the  question  philosophi- 
cally, we  can  but  regard  a  large  class  of 
diseases  as  symptoms  of  a  reactionary 
effort  of  health  to  throw  out  of  the  system 
some  material  or  element  inimical  to  it. 
The  capacity  for  sickness  is,  therefore,  in 
a  degree,  a  test  of  health,  in  that  it  is  a 
measure  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  physi- 
cal conscience.  There  are,  of  course,  per- 
sons whose  health  is  so  perfect  that  their 
physical,  like  their  moral,  conscience  is 
able  to  dispose  calmly  of  the  evils  which 
threaten  it ;  but  there  are  more  who  only 
by  a  temporary  uprising  and  loss  of  bal- 
ance can  so  bring  their  strength  to  resist 
the  ills  that  assail  them.  In  still  greater 
number  are  they  whose  physical,  like  their 
moral,  consciences  are  not  fastidious  and 
do  not  trouble  to  fight  the  shadowy  foes 
of  ideal  life,  moral  or  physical. 

Men  who  work  in  sewers  but  rarely 
suffer  from  typhoid  fever  and  other  simi- 
lar diseases,  to  which  noxious  gases  and 
noxious  germs  render  other  persons  liable. 
They  get  used  to  it,  and  so  it  does  not 
harm  them,  we  say  ;  but  if  we  properly 
explain  ourselves,  we  shall  say  that  it  is 
not  because  it  does  not  harm  them,  but 
because  their  physical  sense  is  so  blunted 
by  use  that  it  is  dumb  under  its  injuries. 
For  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
health  must  suffer.  It  is  impossible  to 
continually  breathe  poison  into  the  lungs 
without  suffering  therefrom.  The  nega- 
tive condition  of  not  breathing  in  pure 
fresh  supplies  of  oxygen  is  perverted  into 
an  absolute  injurious  position  of  contam- 
inating the  blood  with  foetid  gases.  These 
men  most  coffer  ;  by  the  very  constitution 


of  the  body  and  its  needs  they  must  suf* 
fcr,  even  though  they  do  not  complain. 

A  man  may  sin  and  sin  again,  but  we 
cannot  argue  that  because  he  feels  no  re- 
morse, because  his  blunted  moral  sense  has 
ceased  to  warn  him  of  and  struggle  against 
his  soul's  contamination,  that  therefore 
his  evil-doing  does  not  harm  him.  On 
the  contrary,  we  look  upon  him  as  in  a 
far  lower  depth  of  moral  ill-health  than  is 
he  who  sins  and  repents,  and  sins  and  re- 
pents, even  though  he  sin  unto  seventy 
times  seven. 

Hospital  nurses,  just  after  return  from 
a  holiday,  more  frequently  than  any  other 
time  succumb  to  infectious  disease.  So 
long  as  they  remain  in  the  germ-laden,  de- 
pressing hospital  air,  they  are  far  less  lia- 
ble to  infection.  A  rest  and  change  to 
fresh,  pure  atmosphere  raises  the  tone  of 
the  physical  consciousness,  makes  it  more 
appreciative  of  unwholesome  inflaences, 
and  it  rises  at  once  in  healthy  rebellion 
against  these  ;  whereas,  in  the  deteriorated 
condition  which  hospitalism  induces,  the 
system  tolerates  and  makes  no  protest 
against  the  germs  which  assail  it.  Sach 
possibilities  of  tolerance  are,  of  conrse,  a 
sacrifice  of  individual  welfare  to  general 
expediency,  but  let  us  recognize  them  as 
being  only  this  ;  do  not  let  us  flatter  our- 
selves that  the  victims  of  such  necessities 
enjoy  all  life's  advantages,  and  let  us  in 
justice  to  them  lessen  to  the  ntmost  the 
disadvantages  of  such  necessitous  circum- 
stances. 

Taking  into  consideration  these  facts, 
we  cannot  but  wonder  if  the  * '  protec- 
tion" offered  us  by  the  inoculators  is  not 
obtained  by  destroying  the  healthy  inno- 
cence of  the  physical  conscience.  We 
must  remember  that  the  inoculator  cannot 
offer  us  freedom  from  attack  ;  he  prom- 
ises only  to  blunt  the  conscience  so  tnat  its 
composure  shall  not  bo  disturbed  when 
the  attack  is  made.  We  must  remember 
also  that  the  reason  for  such  disturbance 
of  our  composure,  the  reason  we  are  so 
prostrated  that  we  must  take  to  our  beds 
and  suffer  pain  and  thirst  and  fever,  is  be- 
cause our  forces  are  being  used  to  vanquish 
a  foe,  because  there  is  a  struggle  going  on 
within  us,  real  and  intense,  in  order  that 
this  foe  shall  not  injure  the  perfect  citadel 
of  our  health. 

But  if  no  cry  warn  us  that  the  invasion 
is  made,  if  no  gathering  of  our  forces 
drain  our  strength,  if  no  prostration  allow 
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these  forces  to  be  drawn  off  to  the  scene 
of  action,  it  is  no  proof  that  the  foe  is 
not  equally  harmful  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
very  fact  that  he  is  not  met  and  opposed, 
but  is  permitted  free  entry,  only  makes 
our  graver  danger.  It  is  our  very  health 
that  kills  ns^  we  may  say  ;  we  die  in  a 
smart  struggle  for  the  integrity  of  our  em- 
pire. Nature  maintains  her  level  of  excel- 
lence by  pitting  us  against  a  vigorous  foe  ; 
but  if  we  will  not  fight,  if  we  decline  the 
contest,  and  servilely  submit  to  the  smiter, 
if  we  are  too  base  to  struggle  for  ideals, 
what  can  she  do  with  her  degenerate 
sons  ?  If  we  decline  and  elude  the  means 
by  which  she  tests  us,  she  must  perforce 
let  us  go  our  way  and  degenerate  still 
further  into  the  outer  darkness. 

We  recognize  in  medicine  a  line  of 
treatment  known  as  a  levelling-down  proc- 
ess. That  is,  having  tried  in  vain  to  raise 
the  level  of  health  at  which  an  individual 
lives,  having  found  that  he  cannot  be 
placed  in  possession  of  the  energies  of 
health  without  rousing  the  tell  tale  cry  of 
old  sins  committed  against  his  constitu- 
tion, without  his  physical  conscience  ra's- 
ing  the  spectre  of  remorse  and  repining  so 
wofully  as  to  make  life  intolerable,  our 
only  expedient  is  to  systematically  lower 
the  standard  of  health,  to  deaden  the 
healthy  consciousness,  so  that  instead  of 
reaching  up  in  remorseful  imaginings  it 
shall  content  itself  with  a  mean  of  lower 
levels.  We  give,  therefore,  nerve  depress- 
ants, and  limit  the  food  supplies  until  the 
energies  are  so  lowered  that  they  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  aspiration,  and  so  no 
further  remorseful  regrets  are  awakened. 
We  have  no  alternative  than  this.  Our 
patient  must  live,  and  if  he  cannot  live 
luxuriously  and  as  a  gentleman,  with  an 
honorable  competency,  a  constitutional  in- 
heritance which  furnishes  him  with  life's 
luxuries  and  enjoyments,  he  must  needs 
live'as  a  day-laborer,  from  hand  to  mouth, 
with  his  mental  as  well  as  his  physical 
possibilities  degraded  to  a  lower  plane. 

A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link  ;  a  man  is  no  stronger  than  his  weak- 
est organ.  If  he  have,  for  example,  wil- 
fully spoiled  his  digestive  capacity  by  al- 
coholic or  food  excess,  all  his  powers  must 
henceforward  be  measured  by  the  degree 
of  this  incapacity,  all  his  forces  must  be 
readjusted  to  the  weakness  of  this  one. 

We  can  imagine  a  physical  conscience 
which,    healthily    aspiring  and    efficient, 


would,  on  the  removal  of  injurious  infiu- 
ences,  gradually  restore  the  weakened  or- 
gans to  their  former  state  of  health,  the 
ideal  of  health  permeating  the  sjstera  and 
rousing  the  degenerated  cells  to  a  sense  of 
former  excellence  and  capability.  Such 
recuperative  power  should  be  possible  to 
all  ;  it,  however,  exists  but  rarely,  and  in 
those  only  whose  consciousness  is  sensitive 
and  quick,  and  will  not  rest  until  the  low- 
ered standard  is  raised  to  its  previous 
height.  Having  but  few  such  fine  con- 
sciences to  deal  with,  treatment  lies  usually 
in- the  direction  of  lowering  the  general 
forces  to  the  inefficiency  of  one. 

In  recognizing  that  science  has  been 
compelled  to  give  way  to  popular  feeling, 
and  to  sacrifice  occasionally  human  inter- 
ests to  expediency,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  medicine  is  only  one  of 
many  means  we  use  to  destroy  our  bodily 
sense  of  rectitude.  The  greater  number 
of  us  start  in  life  with  this  object  set  be- 
fore us  as  a  duty.  We  do  not  look  upon 
our  body's  sensitiveness  as  something 
which  subtends  our  body's  health,  and 
therefore  something  to  be  as  carefully 
preserved  as  is  our  love  of  truth  and  honor. 

We  regard  it  rather  as  a  weakness  to  be 
overcome,  an  element  of  self-indulgence 
which  relaxes  the  tone  of  our  physique. 
And  this  it  may  be  if  over-  cultivated,  but, 
in  fear  of  erring,  we  generally  spoil  the 
delicate  elasticity  of  this  bond  whose  power 
of  recoil  is  the  measure  of  health.  The 
Spartans  systematically  lowered  the  tem- 
perature of  their  emotional  sense,  and  re- 
garding the  condition  of  ice  as  the  highest 
form  of  the  current  of  feeling,  chilled  and 
repressed  it  until  all  tender  human  affec- 
tion was  frozen  at  its  source. 

In  very  similar  fashion  do  we  regard 
and  maltreat  the  natural  physical  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  body.  We  enforce  hard 
studies  and  long  hours  of  application  and 
athletics  upon  delicate,  highly-strung  boys 
and  girls,  whose  bodily  conscience  cries 
out  in  weariness  and  ansemia  and  disease 
at  the  strain  which  is  put  upon  it.  We 
know  better  than  to  expose  the  unformed 
ignorant  moral  nature  of  the  child  to  temp- 
tation it  knows  not  how  to  resist ;  we  first 
strengthen  in  gentleness  its  quiet  delicate 
growth,  nurturing  and  cherishing  it  ac- 
cording to  its  needs,  as  a  higher  part 
which  must  not  be  rudely  dealt  with  and 
blighted.  Were  we  to  do  likewise  with 
the  body,  we  should  soon  attain  what  is 
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so  vital  a  need  of  to-day,  somethinpj  which 
at  least  approximated  to  a  standard  of 
health. 

'*  I  train  my  child  to  do  without  flan- 
nels, to  wear  the  same  clothing  winter  and 
Slimmer,  and  to  go  about  with  so  much 
length  of  bare  leg,  bare  arm,  and  bare 
throat  and  chest.  It  hardens  him  so  that 
he  does  not  feel  the  cold,"  wo  hear  our 
neighbor  say,  which  translated  reads,  **I 
so  accustom  the  child  to  being  constantly 
cold,  I  by  use  so  harden  the  sensitiveness 
of  his  nervous  system,  that  it  no  longer 
complains  because  the  limbs  arc  chilled 
and  ill-nourished,  the  blood  stagnant,  and 
the  general  vitality  depressed  ;"  his  phys- 
ical conscience  has  become  blunted  in  the 
same  way  that  the  fine  delicacy  of  his 
skin  has  become  coarsened  by  exposure, 
and  it  will,  without  protest,  endure  a  de- 
gree of  temperature  which  is  distinctly  in- 
jurious to  health. 

Where,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  inter- 
rogative, is  the  advantage  ?  The  deterio- 
rating effect  of  constant  cold  is  not  avoid- 
ed ;  the  system  must  suffer  though  it  is 
voiceless,  m  exactly  the  same  manner  that 
the  child's  moral  development  would  suf- 
fer by  relation  with  constant  falsehood 
even  though  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
were  so  spoiled  by  custom  that  he  did  not 
falter  and  cry  out  "  I  am  a  liar  and  must 
suffer  for  my  sins.'* 

We  over-walk  and  over-work  our  chil- 
dren till,  tired  of  emitting  its  dumb  pro- 
test of  pallid  lips  and  weary  eyes,  the  sys- 
tem at  last  breaks  down  in  illness,  which 
is  a  louder,  more  indignant  rebellion 
against  its  ill-usage.  But  it  is  of  no  use  ; 
the  prostration  is  not  rightly  understood 
as  a  withdrawal  of  the  forces  from  their 
normal  distribution,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  devoted  to  the  recuperation  of 
some  one  or  other  exhausted  faculty  ;  wc 
continue  our  regime  of  depressing  and 
dulling  the  physical  conscience  till  this 
barometer  of  health  no  longer  responds  to 
the  influence  it  is  its  duty  to  notify,  no 
longer  registers  the  degree  of  injurious- 
ness  of  such  influences. 

"  I  can  walk  from  morning  till  night 
without  tiring ;  I  can  bicycle  or  play 
cricket  all  day  long  and  never  feel  it!'' 
your  friend  will  tell  you,  gloryinsj  in  these 
unnatural  powers  of  his  constitution.  His 
face  is  sallow  and  drawn,  and  marked  with 
nervous,  anxious  lines  ;  his  lips  are  white 
and  heavy  ;  his  frame  is  emaciated  ;  his 


shoulders  bent.  If  you  have  formed  an 
ideal  of  physical  excellence  and  comely 
health,  he  stands  before  you  its  striking 
antithesis.  Yet  he  can,  as  he  tells  you, 
perform  great  feats  of  endurance  ;  be 
seems  almost  tireless  in  his  energy.  How 
can  this  be  ?  Whatsoever  may  be  his 
characteristics,  no  one  with  a  soul  for 
physiology  can  suspect  them  of  being  any- 
thing but  morbid.     And  that  they  are. 

His  physical  sensitiveness  is  dulled  and 
does  not  cry  out  in  healthy  reactive 
energy  ;  it  does  not  even  quietly  tell  its 
tiuth  of  the  body's  utter  weariness  and 
reduction  to  the  lowest  ebb.  It  is  a  dull 
brutish  conscience  which  does  not  even 
mumble  in  revolt.  But  the  informed  eye 
can  see  what  his  conscience's  eye  should 
be  the  first  to  perceive.  It  seems  a  beau- 
tiful piece  of  living  sensitiveness  reduced 
to  a  thing  of  mechanical  action  and  autom- 
atism ;  of  senses  dulled,  and  cells  de- 
teriorated, of  elastic  fibre  rendered  rigid  ; 
of  springy  cartilages  calcified  ;  of  delicate 
nervous  tissue,  which  was  meant  to  thrill 
and  throb  with  the  subtle  joy  of  life,  de- 
graded into  mere  telegraph  wires  for  the 
transmission  of  muscle-messages  ;  of  eyes 
that  were  made  beautiful  with  feeling  and 
sympathetic  to  the  loveliness  they  saw, 
degenerated  into  mere  organs  of  vision  ; 
of  lips  which  were  modelled  in  nature's 
workroom,  curved  with  fine  feeling  and 
sweet  human  dignity,  marvellously  formed 
alike  for  strong  and  tender  speech,  con- 
verted into  mere  gateways  for  the  inges- 
tion of  material  to  be  manufactured  into 
muscularity  ;  of  a  frame  which  was  in- 
tended to  express  the  strength  and  grace- 
fulness and  subtlety  of  evoluted  man,  de- 
generated into  a  system  of  motor  levers  ; 
of  sensitive  nervous  fingers  transformed 
into  mere  instruments  of  utility  ;  of  the 
hardening  of  tender  hands,  hands  that 
were  made  tender  to  touch  the  world's 
wounds.  All  this  is  apparent  to  him  who 
reads  truly  ;  but  the  conscience  whose 
duty  it  is  to  arrest  the  downward  progress 
lies  blind  and  dumb  before  it,  blighted  in 
its  early  growth,  stunted  in  its  later  de^ 
velopment. 

All  conditions  of  nerve-exhaustion  re- 
sult from  a  dull  unspeaking  conscience 
which  allows  this  rapid  constitutional  dis- 
turbance to  be  skfacilis  descensus.  Many 
persons  would  have  been  saved  from  such 
a  state  of  constitutional  bankruptcy  had  a 
healthy  (!)  illness  stayed  their  downward 
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progress  ;  insisted  upon  rest  for  the  re- 
cruiting of  their  energies,  called  for  a  halt 
that  the  health  standard  might  be  raised. 

It  is  the  ranks  of  neive-exhaustion 
which  furnish  the  above-described  type  of 
untiring  energy  ;  his  energy  is  nerve- 
iiritability,  not  nerve  force  ;  his  endur- 
ance is  not  patience,  but  callous  physical 
insensibility.  The  degenerative  excesses 
to  which  he  subjects  himself  act  none  the 
less  surely  because  they  act  insidiously, 
unperceived,  and  unresisted.  He  glories 
in  the  license  possible  to  his  unrestrained, 
unmentored  powers,  revelling  in  the  im- 
munity permitted  him  by  his  renegade 
conscience  ;  but  the  gradual  and  sure  de- 
moralization of  his  constitution,  the  de- 
generation of  his  health  possibilities,  and 
the  devolution  in  him  of  the  human  health- 
standard,  are  the  terrible  price  of  his 
prodigality. 

The  superhuman  muscular  strength 
which  exists  among  the  insane  is  a  strik- 
ing proof  that  the  loss  of  the  healthy  bal- 
ance, mental  and  physical,  is  attended  by 
a  loss  of  the  healthy  sensitiveness  which 
controls  and  moderates  the  bodily  powers. 
The  madman  is  immensely  strong  ;  not 
because  his  nervous  forces  are  greater,  his 
muscles  better  developed,  but  because  the 
natural  measure  of  the  powers,  the  degree 
to  which  strength  may  be  put  forth  with- 
out injuring  the  general  welfare,  is  not 
registered  in  the  physical  consciousness. 
Degrees  of  such  insensibility  are  character- 
istic of  the  neurotic  temperament  at  the 
extreme  point  of  which  the  madman 
stands  ;  and  ere  we  vaunt  our  endurance, 
let  us  first  be  sure  that  it  is  a  healthy  toler- 
ance rather  than  a  morbid  insensibility. 

Dr.  Koch's  inoculations  are  a  striking 
example  of  the  action  and  decline  of  the 
physical  conscience.  The  first  injection 
of  the  tuberculous  lymph  meets  with  an 
indignant  protest.  The  patient  becomes 
feverish  ;  there  are  swelling  and  redness 
of  the  parts  tuberculously  diseased,  head- 
ache, thirst,  and  general  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. In  some  cases  the  reactionary 
protest  is  so  great  tbat  the  patients  die. 
But  in  the  larger  number  the  recovery  from 
the  first  injection  has  been  followed  by  a 
second  and  a  third,  and  further  injections 
still,  **  until  the  reaction  ceases,"  which 
may  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the 
forces  are  so  lowered  that  they  will  not 
resist ;  the  conscience  is  so  deadened  that 
it  does  not  answer  to  the  stimulus.     What 


then  results  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Dr. 
Koch  promises  us  a  return  to  health.  But 
can  we  say  a  man  is  in  health  whose  sys- 
tem does  not  resist  injections  of  tuber- 
culous material  ;  whose  blood-corpuscles 
are  content  to  circulate  side  by  side  with 
this  base  coinage. 

When  a  man  takes  poison  (for  exam- 
ple, if  he  takes  a  dose  of  antimony  or 
arsenic)  the  revolt  of  his  system  and  its 
attempt  to  throw  out  the  alien  is  shown 
by  violent  sickness  and  purgation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  amount  taken,  unless  this 
be  so  great  as  to  completely  incapacitate 
the  system,  are  the  violent  attempts  of 
the  digestive  mucous  membranes  to  get 
rid  of  it  The  very  vigor  of  the  effort  to 
expel  the  foe  is  often  the  cause  of  death 
— the  outraged  system  fumes  and  frets  in 
its  frantic  haste  to  throw  ofiE  the  malign 
presence,  and  the  sufferer  dies  from  the 
exhaustion  resulting  from  his  brave  resist- 


ance. 


We  may  be  quite  sure  the  healthy  sys- 
tem is  affrighted  in  proportion  to  the 
power  of  the  poison  to  harm  it.  The 
sharp,  short  contest  in  which  the  terrified 
nervous  forces  meet  the  foe  is  e\  idcnce  of 
the  value  it  places  upon  the  jewel  of  health 
the  poison  seeks  to  capture.  Some  innate 
vital  principle  is  in  danger,  subtly  and 
surely  sought  by  the  intruder,  or  the  sys- 
tem would  not  be  so  violently  affected. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  believe  but 
that  this  malign  factor,  in  whose  presence 
life  files  affrighted,  must  threaten  some 
most  vital  principle,  and  that  it  is  only  in 
those  whoso  conscience  no  longer  recog- 
nizes the  essential  value  of  this  principle, 
and  so  is  careless  to  guard  it,  that  the 
spoiler  is  not  resisted  to  the  uttermost. 

If  this  be  true  of  mineral  and  vegetable 
poisons,  is  it  not  equally  true  of  those 
more  highly  potent  and  evoluted  animal 
poisons  which  we  call  bacilli  ?  The  terror 
of  the  body  when  the  spectre  of  cholera 
crosses  its  threshold  is  graphically  and 
painfully  exhibited.  There  is  a  sudden 
and  entire  collapse.  The  skin  breaks  out 
in  a  cold,  copious  sweat  ;  the  knees  trem- 
ble, and  the  bones  wax  like  water.  The 
hollow  eyes  glance  fearfully  from  their 
sockets  ;  the  blue,  cold  hands  hang  life- 
less and  without  giasp.  Meantime  the 
forces  rouse,  and,  il!-regulated  and  dis- 
ordered in  a  paroxysm  of  convulsive  fear 
which  rends  the  body  with  pain,  attempt 
by  sickness  and  purging  to  clear  the  blood 
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of  the  foe.  The  intestinal  muscles,  no 
longer  acting  in  concert  but  striving  the 
one  against  the  other,  give  rise  to  ago- 
nizing cramps  and  contortions.  The  pale 
lips  of  the  sufferer,  through  which  the 
breath  comes  cold  and  faint^  are  rigid  and 
wrung  with  pain  ;  the  veins  pour  out  their 
waters,  until  the  stagnant  blood  no  longer 
circulates  and  the  powers  flee  into  death's 
shadow-valley  before  this  fiend  of  disso- 
lution. 

Can  we  believe  that  this  germ,  rather 
than  harbor  which  the  pure  conscience 
rushes  into  the  arms  of  death,  could,  un- 
der any  circumstances  of  habit  and  use, 
be  harmless  to  the  body. 

The  arsenic-eaters  of  Styria  may  be  ar- 
rayed against  me  as  proof  that  the  system 
can  become  accustomed  to,  and  even  bene- 
fit by,  the  ingestion  of  poison  ;  and  these 
may  be  cited  in  support  of  the  practice  of 
inoculation,  though  its  supporters  may 
not  have  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  in- 
oculations improve  the  nutrition  of  the 
body.  But  the  fact  that  discontinuing 
suddenly  the  use  of  the  drug  shows  itself 
at  once  in  symptoms,  more  or  less  in- 
tense, of  arsenical  poisoning,  disproves  the 
condition  of  health.  That  body  cannot 
be  healthy  which  is  capable  of  converting 
an  innocent  negative  condition  into  a  posi- 
tive lethal  influence.  Ere  this  can  be^  its 
principles  must  have  become  radically  per- 
verted. We  know  well  the  baneful  effect 
upon  the  constitution  which  results  from 
an  opium,  chloral,  antipyrin,  or  alcohol 
habit.  We  know  too  well  the  effect  of 
exposure  to  mercurial  lead  and  arsenical 
poisoning  to  question  but  that  the  indi- 
vidual, whose  conscience  is  so  insensitive 
that  it  accommodates  itself  without  com- 
plaint to  these  injurious  agents,  suffers  for 
his  immunity  from  immediate  revolt  in  an 
absolute  chronic  degeneration  of  his  tissues 
and  destruction  of  his  vital  forces. 

It  is  the  physical  conscience  whose  duty 
it  is  to  govern  all  the  processes  of  life. 
It  is  this  which  controls  the  eflicient  work- 
ing of  the  body,  regulates  the  blood-sup- 
ply to  the  various  organs  and  members, 
governs  respiration,  digestion,  and  nutri- 
tion, and  maintains  in  all  ways  the  healthy 
integrity  and  tone  of  the  system.  And, 
moreover,  according  to  its  powers,  does 
it  seek  finer  ideals  and  endeavor  to  reach 
still  higher  planes  of  health  by  the  bud- 
ding and  branching  of  its  evolutionary 
forces.     It  should  go  hand-in-hand  with 


the  higher  moral  conscionsness  evolvuig  Id 
the  body  those  faculties  which  are  the 
need  of  the  advancing  higher  nature. 

The  greater  range  and  breadth  of  the 
growing  mind  must  be  met  by  the  expan- 
sion of  physical  forces  fitted  for  the  satis- 
faction and  expression  of  the  far-reaching 
faculties.  The  bodily  conscience  mast  put 
forth  the  feathers  of  those  wings  on  which 
the  soul  desires  to  fly.  The  bodily  con- 
science must  quicken  the  powers  of  the 
feet  to  the  higher  nature's  pace  ;  it  must 
make  the  tenderer  and  more  delicate  hands 
wherewith  to  feel  for  nature's  subtler 
secrets. 

Let  us  not  in  ignorance  spend  all  the 
body^s  forces  to  our  use.  Let  us  nurture 
and  give  rein  to  the  spontaneous  teaching 
and  effoits  of  this  mentor  which  will  lead 
us  aright.  Nowadays  we  are  so  proud  of 
our  intellectual  attainments  ;  so  eager  to 
use  them  to  our  material  renown  and  ad- 
vancement, that  we  leave  no  store  for  the 
supply  of  that  unconscious  celebration,  the 
moral  imagination,  which  paints  the  imago 
of  this  day's  man  over  the  portrait  of  the 
man  of  yesterday. 

We  are  so  proud  of  our  athletic  achieve- 
ments, so  strong  to  press  forward  in  the 
market-place,  that  we  leave  no  energizing 
power  in  our  limbs  to  wing  them  for  higher 
flight. 

This  man  works  hard  and  strives  all  his 
life  that  he  may  have  the  means  wherewith 
to  engage  at  his  wife's  receptions  violinists 
and  singers  finer  than  the  artistes  who  per- 
form for  his  neighbors.  At  the  same  time 
that  he  so  devotes  his  mental  powers  to 
mere  money-getting,  he  so  exhausts  his 
physical  forces  that  the  delicate  auditory 
apparatus  which  should  thrill  in  delight- 
ful vibration  to  the  song  of  the  singer,  de- 
generates so  that  it  makes  no  music  in  its 
soul ;  the  silver  sound  rings  dull  on  the 
leaden  sense  of  his  materialism.  He  is  a 
Midas,  but  has  only  ass's  ears  I 

The  poor,  ill-used  physical  conscience 
doubtless  has  warned  him  by  local  pain 
and  discomfort  of  tlfe  degeneration  of  the 
marvellous  organ  of  hearing,  has  protested 
against  the  local  atrophy  which  has  re- 
sulted from  the  nutritive  force  intended 
for  the  general  supply  being  devoted  to 
single  special  faculties,  because  these  are 
more  remunerative  ;  but  the  cry  has  been 
lost  in  the  tumult  of  the  Stock  Exchange  ; 
the  delicate  protest  has  been  disregarded, 
or  it  may  be  the  conscience  has  been  mar- 
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dered  with  an  opiate,  and  the  beautiful, 
wonderful  possibilities  of  hearing  have  de- 
generated into  so  many  dead,  inarticulate 
cells,  which,  able  perhaps  to  distinguish 
gross  sound,  cannot  appreoiate  the  infin- 
itesiraal  vibrations  and  harmonies,  the 
subtle  rise  and  fall  of  those  ether-waves 
which  make  joyful,  stirring  music  in  the 
souls  of  other  men. 

And  what  a  cruel  irony  it  is  that  the 
man  has  exchanged  for  the  hire  of  the 
singer,  his  beautiful  power  of  hearing 
her  ! 

The  keen  ecstasy  felt  by  the  artist  in 
the  play  of  light  and  shadow,  his  joy  in 
the  blending  and  contrast  of  color,  his 
appreciation  of  form  and  grouping,  all 
this  percept! veness  which  makes  so  po- 
tently for  his  greater  enjoyment  of  life, 
is  a  function  of  higher  vision  which  is 
added  on  to  mere  sight,  an  evolution  and 
expansion  to  their  fuller  measure  of  the 
visual  powers.  Science  has  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced  that  she  can  recognize  a 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  cells  specially 
organized  for  sight,  hearing,  touch,  and 
tadte,  but  we  may  be  sure  these  difEer  in 
their  perfectness  and  complexity  as  do  the 
brain  convolutions  respectively  of  the  sav- 
age and  the  savant. 

I  may  be  accused  of  materialism  when 
I  attribute  to  these  specialized  cells  any 
share  of  the  artistic  perception  which  it  is 
the  custom  to  regard  as  essentially  a  men- 
tal function.  But  the  mind  and  body 
must  be  in  accordance  ;  the  physical  facul- 
ties must  correspond  with  the  brain  whose 
operations  and  perceptions  they  subtend. 
I  do  not  seek  to  materialize  the  mental 
powers  ;  it  is  rather  that  I  urge  the  spirit- 
ualized possibilities  of  those  elements 
which  are  commonly  regarded  as  being 
merely  material. 

As  the  moral  nature  has  ever  a  struggle 
to  maintain  life  at  its  most  honorable 
levels,  so  also  the  body  has  ever  a  struggle 
to  keep  up  the  nutrition  of  its  many  and 
marvellous  elements  so  that  they  shall  re- 
tain their  sensitiveness  and  highly  vitalized 
potentiality. 

What  multitudes  of  us  are  there  not 
who  are  blind  so  far  as  any  higher  artistic 
vision  is  concerned  !  what  myriads  deaf 
as  regards  the  higher  sense  of  healing  ! 
Further  degrees  of  incapacity,  when  the 
specialized  cells  are  absolutely  function- 
less,  when  the  cells  of  sight  and  hearing 
are  mere  protoplasmic  masses  which  have 


no  power  of  transmitting  to  the  brain  na- 
ture's messages  of  light  and  sound,  when 
absolute  blindness  and  deafness  show  the 
degeneration  of  tissues  which  progress  had 
developed  and  specialized,  the  decay  of 
faculties  which  it  has  taken  more  than  the 
lifetime  of  humanity  to  unfold  :  these  are 
the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  of  devolu- 
tion down  which  we,  with  dumb  physical 
consciences,  are  slipping. 

The  fact  that  in  the  blind  the  powers 
of  hearing  and  touch  become  more  sensi- 
tized, shows  that  a  redistribution  of  our 
forces  is  possible,  that  power  unable  to 
find  exit  at  one  avenue  of  consciousness 
seeks  expression  elsewhere.  It  also  shows 
us  that  which  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  that  ^it  is  possi- 
ble to  draw  off  the  forces  in  one  so  that 
they  may  be  absorbed  in  some  other  direc- 
tion. 

The  physical  conscience  seeks  to  divide 
fairly  its  forces,  distributing  the  nutrition 
evenly  over  the  body,  supplying  deficien- 
cies and  favoring  the  weakly  faculty  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  healthy  equilibrium, 
in  order  to  preserve  that  all-round  devel- 
opment which  makes  for  perfection. 

But  Fashion,  whom  we  follow,  passes 
all  men  through  the  same  mould,  takes  no 
count  of  the  special  weaknesses  of  indi- 
viduality, and,  sacrificing  the  intrinsic  wel- 
fare on  the  altar  of  commercial  success, 
stops  out  the  halting  faculty  in  order  that 
its  force  may  be  used  elsewhere.  Like 
the  bird-fancier,  she  blinds  the  eyes  in 
order  that  her  victim  may  sing  the  more 
charmingly  ;  for  his  song  is  a  remunera- 
tive quantity.  The  poor  murdered  eyes 
are  dumb  and  can  but  weep  in  the  dark 
night  of  the  lifetime  before  them,  unless 
the  physical  conscience,  in  mourning  for 
the  loss  of  its  sweet  faculty,  lets  fall  the 
other  strands  of  life  and  dies  despairing. 
But  we,  the  scions  of  civilization,  know 
better  than  to  rouse  the  conscience  in  such 
fashion.  We  dull  its  sensitiveness  slowly 
in  the  routine  of  education,  we  smooth  it 
and  soothe  it  ;  then  stifle  it,  and  are  happy 
in  its  after  silence. 

We  forget  that  the  dead  faculty,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  a  closed  gateway  of  joy,  is 
a  constant  menace  to  the  living  forces. 
We  forget  that  the  degenerated  cells  are 
stones  of  a  ruined  structure,  which-  may 
at  any  moment  rise  in  judgment  against 
us. 

The    dead    inert    tissue,    degenerating 
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farther  still,  may  form  a  cancer-nest  for 
our  destruction.  The  weakened  spot  at 
which  the  equilibrium  is  lost,  may  form  a 
point  of  exit  whence  the  health  forces 
rush  forth.  No  man  is  safe  who  harbors 
within  him  a  plague-spot  which  his  con- 
science has  abandoned. 

In  many  cases,  of  course,  the  inert 
spoilt  cells  remain  inert,  and  only  take  up 
the  negative  position  of  not  ministering  to 
those  needs  they  were  specially  told  off  to 
supply.  Loss  of  pleasure  in  life,  loss  of 
that  healthy  sensuousness  which  smells 
sweet  perfume  in  the  morning  air,  thrills  to 
the  touch  of  the  wind  and  the  sunshine, 
makes  out  fine  harmonies  and  soothing 
melodies  in  the  hum  of  the  insect-multi- 
tude, the  song  of  birds,  gladdens  and  sor- 
rows in  answer  to  the  earth's  shadow  and 
lisjht,  triumphs  in  the  buoyant  tread  of 
life  across  the  world  :  all  these  powers  of 
expanded  and  clastic  consciousness  are 
lost  when  the  buoyancy  and  elasticity  of 
health  are  precipitated  into  dense  dull 
strata  of  material  utility. 

Ah  !  this  joyousness  and  enthusiasm 
and  sensitive  thrill  are  possible  only  to 
youth,  we  assure  ourselves  ;  but  they  are 
in  truth  natural  to  all  healthy  ages,  they 
are  only  a  question  of  years  in  so  far  as 
we  spend  our  years  in  blunting  the  sensi- 
tive perceptiveness  and  spoiling  the  deli- 
cate development  and  nutrition  of  the  ele- 
ments of  which  wc  are  composed. 

To  humanity's  great  majority,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  body  to  its  highest  pos- 
sibilities, the  cultivation  of  its  perceptive- 
ness,  its  innocent  sensuousness  and  capacity 
for  healthy  joy,  is  a  perfect  impossibility. 
All  its  highest  potentialities  are  worn  down 
in  the  routine  of  an  existence  which 
makes  for  bread  and  butter,  and  we  must 
not  complain  if  its  pleasures  are  conse- 
quently coarse  and  degraded,  its  senses 
too  dulled  and  stupid  to  respond  to  the 
better  and  ennobling  influences  of  life. 
The  healthy  sensitive  palate  pleases  itself 
with  wholesome  innocent  tastes  ;  the  un- 
developed like  the  sated  palate  demands 
unwholesome  meats  and  fiery  drinks. 

Our  young  men  and  young  women  of 
to-day,  partly  from  hereditary  but  largely 
from  educational  causes,  succeed  in  blunt- 
ing early  their  conscience  and  degenerat- 
ing their  nerve-cells.  Their  minds  are 
devoid  of  faith  and  imagination,  as  their 
*    nervous    systems    are    without    the    fine 


highly-organized  perceptiveneaa  which  is 
the  body's  aesthetic  relaxation.  The  song 
which  should  move  them  to  tears  or  to 
laughter  strikes  on  the  morbidly-strung 
sense  as  upon  so  many  wobden  laths  ;  or, 
worse  still;  not  only  is  it  not  transmuted 
to  pleasure,  but  gives  rise  to  pain  :  music 
gives  them  a  headache  !  Their  nerves  of 
taste,  the  stimulus  to  healthy  digestion, 
require  to  be  roused  by  strong  flavors  ; 
they  despise  the  diet  of  their  childhood 
before  they  leave  the  nursery.  The  nat- 
ural delight  of  being  does  not  exist,  and 
its  absence  is  made  up  for  by  a  fever  of 
doing. 

The  girl's  fingers  will  not  thrill  to  her 
lover's  clasp,  because  they  have  lost  their 
magnetic  tenderness  in  an  over-use  of  the 
tennis-racket  ;  his  caress  fidgets  herhyper- 
ajsthetic  nerves  ! 

Without  at  all  entering  into  the  politi- 
cal and  social  principles  involved,  it  may 
be  safely  advanced  that  the  terrible  strug- 
gle for  daily  bread  is  slowly  and  surely 
stifling  the  body's  as  it  is  stifling  the 
mind's  conscience. 

Man  must  live,  and  if  he  cannot  procure 
wholesome  food  he  must  needs  be  content 
with  that  which  is  unwholesome.  But 
though  he  be  hardened  by  necessity  to 
digest  and  assimilate  this,  though  his 
aspiring  needs  aie  blighted,  no  power  will 
prevent  the  certain  health-deterioration 
and  degeneration  of  the  tissues  which 
must  result  from  the  starved  ideals  and 
chronic  mal  nutrition.  This  mal-nutri- 
tion,  despite  our  advancing  sanitation,  as- 
serts itself  vigorously.  Nervous  disease, 
lunacy,  cancer,  phthisis,  and  rheumatism 
are  rapidly  increasing ;  for  though  we 
have  lowered  the  death-rate,  we  have  by 
no  means  raised  the  standard  of  health. 
Is  it  not  rather  that  we  have  degraded  the 
ideal  of  the  physical  conscience,  so  that, 
no  longer  aspiring  to  so  high  a  level,  life 
is  possible  on  much  lower  terms  than 
formerly  ? 

It  is  only  exceptional  men  who  would 
not  love  life  so  well,  loved  they  not  honor 
more.  Nature  craves  for  existence  ;  star- 
vation succeeds  in  draining  the  source  of 
higher  faculties  in  order  that  those  essen* 
tial  to  mere  existence  may  be  fed. 

The  hoborable  dignity  of  the  miQCl,  the 
beautiful  health  of  the  bodv,  are  luxnri- 
ous  exotics  which  are  sacrificed  to  the 
needs  of  an  all-devouting  hunger.     Life-B 
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exigencies  demand  this  sacrifice  ;  such 
luxuries  are  for  tlie  privileged  few,  they 
are  impossible  to  mankind  at  large. 

We  need  but  look  in  our  neighbors'  and 
thtir  children's  faces  for  the  dumb  mouths 
of  those  wounds  which  are  doing  the 
beautiful  human  body  to  death. 

Nowhere  are  health  and  strength  and 
joyful  vigor  in  life.  Everywhere  are  in- 
capacity and  invalidism,  and  a  cynical 
conviction  tliat  life  is  but  little  worth  hav- 
ing. But  so  long  as  our  idea  of  the  body 
is  of  a  more  or  less  automatic  machine  to 
be  devoted  to  the  commercial  aims  of  the 
possessor,  and  not  as  a  vitalized  sensitive 
thing  with  spontaneous  aspirations  and 
sensibilities,    self-knowledge   and   ideals  ; 


a  highly  developed  growth  which  holds 
within  itself  the  leavening  expansive  evo- 
lutionary forces  of  its  perfection,  these  in 
subtle  and  wonderful  co-relation  with  ihe 
expansion  and  evolution  of  the  mind  ;  so 
long  as  we  so  mistake  the  body's  nature 
and  inherent  possibilities,  so  long  will  the 
methods  of  our  treatment  of  it  retard  its 
free  development,  and  limit  the  reach  of 
its  soaring  powers,  and,  in  limiting  these, 
cramp  the  growth  of  that  inner  nature  for 
whose  development  and  expression  it  seeks 
to  advance  ;  and  so  long  will  the  greatest 
goods  which  life  can  give  us  lie  within, 
yet  ever  escape,  our  hands. — National 
Review, 
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Though  Dr.  Magee  sprang  into  gen- 
eral fame  almost  suddenly,  those  who  had 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  religious  world  knew  his  great 
ability.  Many  church  going  men,  thirty 
years  ago,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing at  announcements  of  preachers,  and 
wiio  found  the  name  of  the  Dean  of  Cork 
on  the  placards,  settled  the  next  Sunday's 
movements  for  themselves  by  arranging  to 
go  and  hear  him.  He  preached  one  night 
at  one  of  the  special  services  at  St.  Paul's 
from  the  text — **  They  say  of  me.  Ah 
Lord  God,  doth  he  not  speak  parables  ?" 
The  congregation  was  one  of  the  largest 
that  had  ever  been  seen  there — such  an 
one  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  now — and 
many  who  came  away  declared  that  they 
had  never  heard  so  magnificent  a  sermon. 
It  was  a  characteristic  one  ;  quite  extem- 
pore ;  and  an  uncompromising  asseition 
of  received  Christian  doctrine,  the  central 
idea  of  the  sermon  being  that  it  was  the 
preaching  of  mystery  and  of  the  super- 
natural power  of  God  which  angered  un- 
believing  Israel.  If  the  prophet,  so  the 
preacher  contended,  had  watered  down 
his  teaching  into  the  general  philaDtbropy 


*  This  article,  which  is  onlj  a  selection 
from  the  falness  of  the  origiiial,  appeared 
under  tho  title  of  "ArohbiBhop  Magee.*' 
Many  of  Dr.  Magee*  a  oontribationa  appeared 
in  The  Eglxoxio  when  ha  waa  Biahop  of 
Pefcerboroogh. 


and  unsectarian  generalities  which  many 
were  crying  out  for  now,  no  objection 
would  have  been  taken  to  him.  I  men- 
tion this  sermon  at  the  outset,  not  merelv 
because  it  was  a  very  briliant  piece  of 
declamation,  but  because  it  was  a  char- 
acteristic example  of  his  preaching.  You 
might  agree  or  disagree  with  Dr.  Magee's 
theology,  but  certainly  he  knew  what  he 
meant,  and  was  never  nebulous.  An  ora- 
tion of  similar  substance,  but  not,  in  my 
judgment,  so  happy,  was  delivered  by 
him  on  a  memorable  occasion  fifteen 
years  later,  after  he  had  become  Bishop 
of  Peterborough.  When  his  name  ap- 
peared at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
July,  1881,  as  the  preacher  selected  for 
the  Westminster  Abbey  evening  sermon 
on  the  24th,  any  one  might  have  foretold 
a  large  congregation.  As  it  was,  every 
available  foot  of  the  Abbey  was  filled  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  the  service  began. 
There  had  been  crowds  at  the  two  preced- 
ing servtcea  when  Farrar  and  Dean  Vaugh- 
an  preached.  For  Dean  Stanley  was  to 
be  buried  on  ihe  morrow,  and  thousands 
who  admired  and  loved  him  came  to  hear 
the  faneral  aertnonB,  but  all  expected  that 
Biahop  Magee  would  cany  oft  the  palm. 
Tl  \  were  ^  t  ^*  evening  not  only 
wen         If      ^  ^ttt  a  mnltitude 

^ ,  whom  SUnley 
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Positivists  and  AgnOBtica.  Two  of  the 
best  known  sal  immediately  under  the  pul- 
pit. Stanley  himself  might  have  said 
smooth  things  to  them  ;  at  least,  he  would 
have  endeavored  to  find  some  common 
ground  ;  but  Bishop  Magce  had  no  teu- 
dernesB  in  this  direction.  His  sermon  was 
as  uncompromising  a  manifesto  of  mingled 
invective  and  sarcasm  as  ever  had  been 
heard  within  the  walls  of  the  Abbey. 
The  impiigners  of  the  Pentateuch  were 
smitten  hip  and  thigh  ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  eSect  went  beyond 
intense  irritation  in  those  who  felt  them- 
selves attacked.  The  Bishop  had,  no 
doubt,  anticipated  the  opportunity,  and 
he  used  it  with  a  vengeance.  His  sermon 
lasted  just  an  hour,  but  the  Guardian, 
while  printing  the  other  two  sermons  ver- 
batim, gave  the  Bishop  some  twenty  lines 
only,  called  it  "eloquent,"  and  merely 
<]uoted  the  eulogium  on  Stanley. 

As  uniformly  consistent  was  another 
conservative  line  on  which  the  Bishop 
steadily  moved.  During  his  tenure  of 
the  Reetory  of  Enniskillon,*  he  published 
a  pamphlet,  which  in  later  editions  grew 
into  a  little  volume,  in  favor  of  Church 
Establishment.  Like  everything  which 
he  wrote,  it  is  racy  reading.  For  exam- 
ple, after  urging  that  the  "  voluntary  sys- 
tem" 80  called  is  viewed  by  its  advocates 
in  an  ideal  state  which  never  has  been  or 
ean  be  realieed,  while  the  same  controver- 
sialidts  magnify  and  distort  the  evils  in  the 
Establishment,  he  applies  his  teste  to  a 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  Miall's,  says  that  this  is 
so  conspicuously  unfair  that  Mr.  Miall  is 
obliged  to  shift  bis  ground  half  way 
through,  and  to  change  his  stsndpoint  alto- 
gether, and  then  compares  him  to  Balak. 
"  Some  men  love  to  choose  their  standing 
point  for  the  survey  of  any  system  to 
which  they  are  opposed,  as  Balak  advised 
Balaam  to  choose  his  long  ago  :  '  Come, 
I  pray  thee,  with  me  unto  another  place, 
from  whence  thou  mnyest  see  them  :  thou 
shalt  see  but  the  utmost  part  of  them,  and 


*  Tba  following  ate  the  chief  dates  in  his 
life  :— Bum  December  17,  1821  ;  Ordained, 
1814  -,  C.  of  St.  Thomas's,  Dublin,  1844- 
1S46;  St.  SsTioar's,  Bath,  1847-1 B50  ;  Uin. 
of  Octagon  Cbapal,  Bath,  1851-1856  ;  Inc.  of 
Qaebeo  Ghnpel,  1656-1864  ;  B.  of  EDniakillen, 
186U-I864  ;  Dean  of  Cork,  1864-1868  ;  Dean 
of  Gbnpel  Rojal,  Dublin.  1866-1869  ;  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  1868-1891  ;  Archbishop  of 
York,  1891 ;  died  Maj  5, 1891, 
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shalt  not  see  them  all  ;  and  cnrse  roe 
them  from  theoee.' "  A  few  pages  far- 
ther on,  another  passage  in  the  same 
pamphlet  is  thus  described  :  "  We  have  a 
long  string  of  concordance-gathered  texts 
commanding  Christians  to  '  give  freely,' 
to  be  '  ready  to  give  and  glad  to  distrib- 
nte,'  and  so  on  ;  which,  with  many  refer- 
ences to  the  great  success  of  our  voluntary 
societies  are  urged  as  overwhelming  prodF 
of  the  scriptural  inconsistency  of  those 
who,  with  such  texts  ia  their  Bibles,  ven- 
ture to  defend  an  Eetablishmeut,  An  if, 
forsooth,  any  one  denied  that  volantary 
effort  was  a  Christian  duty,  as  if  we  did 
not  quote  and  enforce  these  texta  in  every 
charity  sermon  that  we  preach."  Again, 
the  term  voluntary  system  is  applied,  he 
says,  to  chapels  with  pew  rents,  "The 
minister  on  this  system  lirst  buys  or  hires 
a  chapel,  duly  provided  with  comfortable 
accommodation,  pewed,  cushioned,  light- 
ed, heated,  and  beadled  ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  let  out  this  accommodation,  end 
his  own  ministry,  and  the  ordinances  of 
the  Gospel  with  it,  to  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  them.  Terms  cash.  If 
this  be  voluntaryism,  it  certainly  is  not 
the  voluntaryism  of  the  \ew  Testament, 
to  which  our  opponents  are  so  fond  of  ap- 
pealing. The  primitive  Church,  we  are 
told,  had  uo  tiUies  and  no  church  rates. 
Had  it  any  pew  rents  f  Do  we  read  that 
Paul  was  appointed  by  the  elders  to  a 
fashionable  church  at  Ephesus,  or  that 
James  possessed  an  eligible  proprietary 
chapel  at  Jerusalem  !  Does  the  pew-rent 
system  provide  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor  !"  He  tannts  his  op- 
ponents with  having  their  minister  at  their 
mercy  and  keeping  him  so,  "  They 
treat  him  like  a  wild  beast  who  ia  kept 
humble  by  being  kept  poor.  They  pray 
for  a  blessing  upon  his  basket  and  his 
store,  while  they  take  caie  that  his  basket 
shall  be  empty  and  his  store  nothingnees 
itself."  It  had  been  argued  that  yon 
secure  more  spirituality  by  means  of  the 
poverty  of  your  ministers,  "  Yoa  do 
not ;  you  only  obtain  your  supply  of  min- 
isters from  a  lower  class  of  men.  ,  .  . 
Your  only  difference  will  be  that  tou  will 
have  ignorant  and  ill-bred  worldlinew. 
.  .  .  Some  men  would  fain  treat  tiuir 
ministers  as  the  Brazilian  Indies  treat  the 
fireflies,  which  they  impale  upon  pint 
fasten  to  their  dresses,  that  the  struggles 
and  flutterings  of  the  dying  insect  may 
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give  out  sparks  of  light  for  their  adorn- 
ment. ...  I  once  heard  of  an  ill-paid 
minister  who  went  to  his  deacon  to  solicit 
an  increase  of  salary.  *  Salary  I  '  said 
the  deacon,  *  I  thought  you  worked  for 
souls  ?  *  *  So  I  do,'  replied  the  poor 
man,  '  but  I  cannot  eat  souls  ;  and  if  I 
could,  it  would  take  a  good  many  souls 
of  your  size  to  make  a  dish  !  '  " 

I  cannot  give  more  of  these  quotations, 
but  have  taken  so  many  because  they  make 
up  a  good  specimen  of  Magee's  early  ut- 
terances on  this  subject.  His  great  efiPort 
came  in  his  memorable  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  Irish  Church  Dis- 
establishment Bill  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1869,  a  speech  still  talked  of  with  enthu- 
siasm by  those  who  heard  it,  and  of  which 
the  late  Lord  Derby,  then  within  a  year 
of  his  end,  said  that  it  surpassed  in  elo- 
quence any  that  he  had  heard  in  that 
House.  He  had  been  selected  for  the  see 
of  Peterborough  by  Disraeli,  who  was  de- 
lighted with  his  sermon  on  the  meeting 
of  the  Church  Congress  at  Dublin,  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  declared  for  the  Dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church.  The 
elections  had  not  yet  come  off,  Disraeli 
was  still  Premier,  and  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  Magee  an  English  bish- 
op. The  choice  was  abundantly  approved 
when  he  stood  up  next  year  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  behalf  of  the  doomed  Church. 
It  is  curious  in  reading  that  great  speech 
to  note  that  much  of  it,  both  as  to  argu- 
ments and  incisive  illustrations,  is  taken 
from  the  early  work  from  which  I  have 
quoted,  but  the  style  is  more  finished, 
and  each  argument  is  driven  home.  There 
are  two  passages  only  which  space  will 
allow  me  to  quote.  The  first  has  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Gladstone's  peroration,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  Bill  as  an  act  of 
justice  and  reparation  to  Ireland. 

*'  What  a  magnanimoas  sight  1  The 
first  thing  that  this  magnanimoas  British 
nation  does  in  the  performance  of  this  act 
of  justice  and  penitence  is  to  put  into  her 
pocket  the  annnal  snm  she  has  b«en  in  the 
nabit  of  paying  to  Maynooth,  and  to  com- 
pensate Maynooth  oat  of  the  fands  of  the 
Irish  Charch.  The  Presbyterian  mem- 
bers for  Scotland,  while  joining  in  this  ex- 
ercise of  magnanimity,  forget  that  horror 
of  Popery  wliich  was  so  lai*gely  relied  on 
and  so  loadly  expressed  at  ihe  last  elec- 
tions in  Scotiana.  They  hare  changed 
their  mind|  on  a  theoxy  that  a  bribe  to 


Popery  is  nothing  if  preceded  by  plunder 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopacy.  Putting 
two  sins  together,  they  make  one  good 
action.  Throughout  its  provisions  this 
Bill  is  characterized  by  a  hard  and  nig- 
gardly spirit.  I  am  surpiised  by  the  in- 
justice and  impolicy  of  the  measure,  but 
I  am  still  more  astonished  at  its  intense 
shabbiness.  It  is  a  small  and  pitiful  Bill. 
It  is  not  worthy  of  a  great  nation.  This 
great  nation,  in  its  act  of  magnanimity  and 
penitence,  has  done  the  talking,  but  has 
put  the  sackcloth  and  ashes  on  the  Irish 
Church,  and  made  the  fasting  be  per- 
formed by  the  poor  vergers  and  organ- 
ists." 

The  other  passage  is  from  his  perora- 
tion. Menaces  had  been  uttered  against 
the  House  of  Lords  should  the  Bill  be 
thrown  out  by  them.  The  Bishop's  reply 
is  the  following  : — **  My  lords,  as  far  as 
menaces  go,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  neces- 
sary that  I  should  say  one  word  by  way  of 
inducing  your  lordships — even  if  I  could 
hope  to  induce  you  to  do  anything  by 
words  of  mine — to  resist  these  menaces. 
I  believe  that  not  merely  the  spirit  of 
your  lordships,  but  your  lordships'  high 
sense  of  the  duty  you  owe  to  the  country, 
would  lead  you  to  resist  any  such  intoler- 
ant and  overbearing  menaces  as  those 
which  have  been  uttered  toward  you.  I 
believe  that  if  any  one  of  your  lordships 
were  capable  of  yielding  to  those  men- 
aces, you  would  be  possessed  of  sufficient 
intelligence  to  know  how  utterly  useless 
any  such  humiliation  would  be  in  the  way 
of  prolonging  your  lordships'  existence  as 
an  institution,  because  it  would  be  exactly 
the  case  of  those  who  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving life  lose  all  that  makes  life  woith 
living  for — it  would  be  an  abnegation  of 
all  your  lordships'  duties  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  those  powers  which  a  few 
years  hence  would  be  taken  from  you. 
Your  lordships  would  then  be  standing  in 
this  position  in  the  face  of  the  roused  and 
angry  democracy  of  the  country,  with 
which  yon  have  been  so  loudly  menaced 
oat  of  doors,  and  so  gently  and  tenderly 
warned  within  these  doors.  You  would 
then  be  standing  in  the  face  of  that  fierce 
and  angry  democracy  with  these  words  on 
yonr  lips — '  Spare  ns,  we  entreat  and  be- 
seech yon  1  spare  ns  to  live  a  little  longer, 
as  an  order  is  all  that  we  ask,  so  that  we 
may  play  at  being  statesmen,  that  we  may 
ait  npon  red  benofaet  in  «  gilded  house, 
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and  uffoc.l  and  pr^len^  to  jnii'ie  the  de-- 
linit."*  of  ihf  TiHl'ion  and  play  at  lecri^lalion. 
Sparf;  us  for  tliir»  rea»on — that  w*^  are  iit- 
teily.  contemptible,  and  that  we  are  en- 
tirely contented  with  our  ignoble  posi- 
tion I  Spare  us  for  this  reason — that  we 
have  never  failed  in  anv  case  of  dancrer  to 
Sparc  ourselves  I  Spare  us  because  we 
have  lost  the  power  to  hurt  any  one  I 
Spare  us  because  we  have  now  become  the 
mere  subser^'ient  tools  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mini'ster  of  the  dav — the  mere  armorial 
l>earin£(s  on  the  seal  that  he  may  take  in 
his  hands  to  stamp  any  deed  however  fool- 
ish and  however  mischievous  !  And  this 
is  all  we  have  to  sav  bv  way  of  plra  for 
the  continuance  of  our  order.'  Mv  lords, 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  peer  in 
your  lordships'  house,  or  any  one  who  is 
worthy  of  finding  a  place  in  it,  who  could 
use  such  language  or  think  such  thoughts, 
and  therefore  I  will  put  aside  all  the  men- 
aces to  which  I  have  referred.  For  my- 
self, and  as  regards  my  own  vote,  if  I 
were  to  allow  myself  to  give  a  thought  to 
consequences,  much  might  be  said  as  to 
the  consequences  of  your  lordships'  vote 
to  your  lordships*  house  and  to  the 
Church  which  I  so  dearly  love  ;  and  I, 
a  young  member  of  your  lordships'  house, 
fully  understand  the  gravity  of  the  course 
I  am  about  to  adopt,  and  the  serious  con- 
sequences that  may  attach  to  that  vote  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  feel  that  I  have 
no  choice  in  the  matter — that  I  dare  not 
allow  myself  a  choice  as  to  the  vote  that 
I  must  give  upon  this  measure.  My 
lords,  I  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  ver- 
dict of  the  nation  on  this  question,  but, 
without  presuming  to  judge  the  conscience 
or  the  wisdom  of  others,  and  speaking 
wholly  and  entirely  for  myself,  1  desire 
to  remember,  and  I  cannot  help  remem- 
bering, this,  that  there  are  other  and  more 
distant  verdicts  than  the  verdict  even  of 
this  nation  —and  of  this  moment — which 
we  must,  every  one  of  us,  face  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  which  I  myself  am 
thinking  of  while  I  am  speaking  and  in 
determining  upon  the  vote  I  am  about  to 
give.  There  is  the  verdict  of  the  English 
nation  in  its  calmer  hours,  when  it  may 
have  recovered  from  its  fear  and  its  panic, 
and  when  it  may  be  disposed  to  judge 
those  who  too  hastily  yielded  to  its  pas- 
sions ;  there  is  the  verdict  of  after  his- 
tory, which  we  are  making  even  as  we 
speak  and  act  in  this  place,  and  which  is 


hereafter  to  judge  n«  for  our  speeches  and 
for  our  deeds  :  and,  my  lords,  iLere  is 
that  other  more  solemn  and  more  awful 
verdict  which  we  shall  have  to  face  :  and 
I  feel  that  I  ^hall  be  then  judged  not  for 
the  conseqiiences  of  my  having  made  a 
mistake,  but  for  the  spiiit  in  which  I  have 
acted,  and  for  the  purposes  with  which  I 
have  acted."  In  the  Life  of  BUhop  Wil. 
Ijerforce  it  is  implied,  on  the  part  of  the 
Bishop  or  his  biographer,  that  Bishop 
Magoe  was  insincere  in  this  speecliy  the 
ground  of  the  chaise  being  that  he  had 
already  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was 
of  no  use  fighting  a  losing  hattle  (iii. 
283).  Among  Bishop  Wilberforce's  great 
qualities,  freedom  f re ni  jealousy  was  never 
conspicuous.  I  have  two  remarks  only  to 
make  on  the  condemnation  of  Masree. 
(1)  Reports  of  Bishops'  confidential  meet- 
intrs  had  alwavs  been  held  absolutely  sacred 
until  that  biography  published  some  of 
them,  and  this,  too,  in  a  manner  of  which 
the  accuracy  in  several  cases  has  heen 
strongly  denied.  (2)  There  was  no  incon- 
sistency in  Bishop  Magee's  conduct.  He 
said  in  substance,  ''  J  feel  that  I  am  bound 
to  support  the  Irish  bishops.  Mv  per- 
sonal opinion  is  that  this  is  a  bad  Bill 
which  we  may  as  well  pass  and  then 
amend  it  ;  but  if  the  Irish  bishops  think 
otherwise,  it  is  our  duty  to  accept  their 
view"  (p.  287).  That  the  Bishop's 
speech  did  not  convince  the  House  of 
Lords  need  not  be  added,  but  it  is  worth 
while  for  any  one,  reading  his  speech  at 
length,  to  see  how  many  of  his  prognos- 
tications have  proved  true. 

In  turning  to  a  different  subject  we  see 
the  same  principle  at  the  bottom  of  Bishop 
Magee's  action.  In  doctrine  and  practice 
he  was  all  his  life  through  a  stronfjr  Con- 
servative, yet  one  who  keenly  watched  the 
signs  of  the  times  and  the  methods  open 
to  him  to  preserve  all  that  he  could.  He 
had  been  an  ''  Evangelical,"  as  the  phrase 
goes,  at  Bath  and  as  Dean  of  Cork,  and 
his  convictions  remained  steadfast  to  the 
end.  But  he  was  too  wise  and  too  ear- 
nest a  man  not  to  recognize  the  good  that 
was  being  done  by  the  High  Churchmen, 
and  these  always  gave  him  their  confidence 
and  grateful  love.  Two  of  his  charges 
administered  sharp  rebukes  to  the  Ritual- 
ists, and  warned  of  the  mischief  which 
they  were  in  danger  of  causing,  bnt  he 
was  like  a  faithful  husband  who  admon 
ishcs  his  wife  when  shb  deserves  it,  but 
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allows  nobody  else  to  speak  harshly  to 
her.  Perhaps  the  most  brilliant  speech 
he  ever  made  in  Parliament  was  his  mo- 
tion for  the  rejection  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill,  in  which 
that  peer  made  the  memorable  proposal 
that  three  persons  in  any  diocese  might 
institute  proceedings  against  a  clergyman 
for  alleged  violation  of  rubrics.  In  a 
speech  full  of  Irish  humor,  and  delivered 
(so  Archbihhop  Tait  averred  in  conversa- 
tion) in  a  rich  Cork  brogue,  the  Bishop 
so  pelted  the  Bill  with  satire  and  indig- 
nant denunciation,  that  it  was  thrown  out 
by  nearly  two  to  one  the  same  night,  in 
spite  of  the  Primate's  support. 

**  To  any  three  persons  in  the  diocese,'' 
he  said,  **  who  may  be  the  greatest  fools 
in  it,  is  to  be  given  the  power  of  deciding 
whether  the  parish,  or  the  diocese,  or  the 
Church  at  large  is  to  be  set  in  a  blaze  be- 
cause they  choose  to  club  together  their 
little  money  and  their  large  spite  to  set  a 
prosecution  going.  I  cannot  thank  the 
noble  earl  for  the  compliment  that  he  pays 
the  Bench  of  Bishops  when  he  thus  pro- 
poses to  hand  over  their  discretion  to  this 
self-elected  triumvirate  of  fools.  Three 
persons  1  Why,  my  lords,  three  old 
women  in  the  Channel  Islands  would 
have  the  right  to  prosecute  for  any  minute 
violation  of  the  rubric — say,  for  turning 
east  at  the  Creed — any  clergyman  in  a  dis- 
trict within  sight  of  your  lordships'  House 
[the  Surrey  side  was  then  in  the  Win- 
chester Diccese,  as  were  the  Channel 
Islands],  .  .  .  About  two  years  ago  one 
of  these  disputes  came  before  me  for  set- 
tle ment,  the  clergyman  and  the  parishion- 
ers having  agreed  to  refer  to  my  decision 
a  question  as  to  the  service  of  the  church. 
I  believe  I  settled  it  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everybody,  with  the  exception  of  a  Wes- 
leyan  preacher,  who  objected  in  limine  to 
the  reference,  because  he  doubted  whether 
the  Bishop's  principles  were  sufficiently 
Evangelical  ;  that  is,  he  was  not  quite 
sure  that  the  Bishop  would  decide  in  his 
favor.  Well,  if  he  could  only  have  found 
in  the  large  diocese  of  Peterborough  two 
other  persons  who  were  as  great  fools  as 
himself,  and  that,  by  the  way,  would  have 
been  a  most  serious  preliminary  difficulty, 
he  might,  under  this  Bill,  have  burdened 
the  Church  with  a  wretched  lawsuit  which 
the  Bishop  amicably  settled." 

This  was  the  speech  in  which  he  tick- 


eted the  Church  Association  with  the 
nickname  of  *'  The  Joint-Stock  Persecu- 
tion Company,  with  Limited  Liability," 
a  sobriquet  which  the  Ritualists  have  not 
forgotten  nor  suffered  to  die.  One  after 
another  his  sallies  so  convulsed  the  House 
with  laughter  that  Lord  Granville  is  said 
to  have  nearly  rolled  off  his  seat,  and 
Archbishop  Tait  was  very  little  better. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  alone  sat  grim,  and 
never  once  smiled. 

Nine  years  later  he  administered  a  yet 
more  unsparing  castigation  to  Lord  Oran- 
more  on  the  same  lines.  Archbishop 
Tait,  in  consequence  of  the  strenuous  ob- 
jections of  the  High  Churchmen  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  Privy  Council,  moved  for  a  Royal 
Commission  on  these  Courts.  Lord  Oran- 
more  opposed  on  behalf  of  the  Church 
Association,  and  was  made  an  example  of 
by  the  eloquent  denunciation  of  Bishop 
Magee  (see  Ouardiany  February,  1881). 

The  Bishop  evidently  had  a  rooted  an- 
tipathy to  the  Church  Association,  and 
during  the  days  of  the  Ritual  debates  in 
Convocation  and  Parliament,  he  lost  no 
opportunity  of  showing  it.  Thus,  in 
July,  1873,  he  published  a  damaging  cor- 
respondence convicting  themjof  jinaccu- 
racy,  and  in  the  following  December  he 
sent  them  a  cruelly  polite  letter,  inviting 
them  to  draw  up  a  canon  '*  which,  while 
respecting  the  sacred  right  of  every  sin- 
burdened  penitent  to  open  his  grief  to  his 
pastor,  would  nevertheless  enable  a  bishop 
to  prevent  that  penitent  from  making  and 
his  pastor  from  receiving — in  the  neces- 
sarily impenetrable  seciecy  of  such  an  in- 
terview— that  kind  of  confession  which 
should  go  beyond  either  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  the  teaching  of  our  Church." 

He  supported  Archbishop  Tait's  Public 
Worship  Act,  making  a  great  stand,  as 
did  the  Primate  himself,  on  behalf  of  the 
power  of  the  Episcopal  veto  for  the  stop- 
ping of  prosecutions.  When  some  vio- 
lent opponents  of  the  Act  declared  that 
they  would  not  obey  it,  that  if  their 
Bishop  sent  them  a  monition  they  would 
send  it  on  to  their  lawyers,  and  that  all 
that  was  needed  was  fatherly  conduct  oa 
the  Bishop's  part,  his  commeDt  was,  ''  I 
honestly  desire,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  be 
fatherly  toward  these  men,  but  when  I 
hear  this  sort  of  advice  gircn  to  as,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  solitary  imtance  in  i%hich 
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a  nilfT  attpmnti'.i  *..  r-.v-rri  >.  *!.i-  :\»i!ii*rir 
fashion,  ;tnil  -har  ;i;*  Mini-  ^  is  7J.' .  v-n!-* 
his  son*  w^-Tf^  H'-nhni  inii  ?'iinir:L«. "' 

On  :\\*i  Iviri.'ii."*  IM.\  !ie  v-is  -.n.^  '>>  .lis 
^lonsi^rvitii-e  iiiens,  inti  ■^oriii-**^!  *.;.?-  r.-n- 
<^o<«Hii)n  *•>  rMsftpnt»fr«.  In  '\it*  \>i;rse  ..f 
ono  of  the  <iis«::i'»?»ionr»  '.n  ?  irV:im»^r»:  !ie 
camu  into  iirxrv  ■r."»nTlii't  .v:tii  Ar'?:i:  i.-i:  -p 
Tait.  The  arfi*c?i«)nnte  rn;v.ni*iiLiti-  =  n  'f 
the  ^^v•)   Drelati»s  !s  rei-iri*:!   .n  Ar''r.!":*li"n 

T'lit.'s    .it>    I  •'■•I.     :i.     -1.     4-''-    .     i'lt     J'-:l  'p 

fair  to  nld  that  ifti-r  'iii?  Ai-r  ■•a>st^-i  ii? 
lev  ail  v  (\i^i^PiT)U'.s\  !r,  in' I  ^a*.''?  .ii-  'irrjry 
wi<*e  a«l\  i«to  'i:>iin   It.. 

EnoM'jfh  lias  ':M*en  *fliil.  it  is  .i-jpeii,  *•") 
show  that  *he  Bi-ihop.  '•esi'les  ..eiii-;r  i 
j»hr»^w.l  politi'M'in.  was  a  wise  anil  fatherly 
prelate,  a  man  ot  i^nad  vit^-vs,  )f  ^i^at 
and  -jceneronfl  heart  :  fur  manv  >>f  his 
speeches  liave  had  the  '"fest  oc  r'»s.iiit:3  : 
namely,  sound  pra<nieal  irnprov-?nn3nts  in 
our  moral  an-i  s«^eiai  condition.  His 
eflFort.s  on  he  half  of  pergonal  piir.rr  are 
well  known  :  so.  too,  are  is  endeavors  to 
strengfthen  the  elficieney  of  his  cierij,  to 
abolish  ahnaes  in  Church  patronajxe.  t:3 
spread  education,  to  promote  thrift,  flla 
life  was,  in  fact,  sacrificed  to  liis  zeal  on 
behalf  of  the  work  for  prevention  of 
crnelty  to  children.  One  famoaa  epi-^ara 
of  his  s^ave  immense  offence  t<>  the  teeti> 
talers,  viz.,  that  he  '^  would  rather  see 
Enojland  free  than  9ol>er  f  hut  no  man 
strove  more  sincerelv,  or  more  success- 
fnlly,  than  he,  tr>  enconrajje  temperance. 
All  who  knew  him  recognized  in  him  the 
spirit  of  transparent  tnithfulness  :  in  fact, 
the  hatred  of  all  hiimhujy  was  sncli  a  pas- 
sion with  him  as  sometimes  to  get  him 
into  scrapes.  Hnt  then  the  same  mani- 
fest sincerity  dragged  him  out  again. 
Take  the  following  witty  bit  from  his  ad- 
dress at  the  Working  Men's  Meeting  at 
the  rhnrch  (Jongress  at  Iveicester  in  1 880  : 

**  When  I  heflr  men  producing  their  lit- 
tle scraps  of  compliments  to  the  working 
men  in  thn  same  way  as  a  cunning  trader 
produces  little  bits  of  cloth  and  glass  beads 
when  he  goes  among  a  set  of  savages,  I 
donH  (juito  believe  in  it.  When  f  hear 
persons  trying  to  pet  and  coax  working 
men,  they  remind  mo  of  the  very  timid 
groom  who  goes  into  the  stall  of  a  very 
Npirit.ed  horse  that  ho  is  afraid  is  rather 
vieiods  ;  he  goes  up  to  him  timidly  and 
trips  to  uni  him  hero  and  stroke  him 
there,  nrirl  all  the  while  ho  hnsliiseyca  bo- 


■w.-i?n  *.he  iior^e'-i  -rars  to  see  if  iie  n 
'hi-rn  'Jicic  :  :o  see  if  :ie  is  ^oin-^j  :o  ■►•».  is 
'Li*  rr.-iaman  -ai'i  jf  iiis  'ii.-rse.  very  iiandr 
T:rh  ins  iii^ofs.  I  ^lil  :eil  70a  why  m 
i.-es  so.  It  is,  rim.  'e'.'aiL'e  :iie  3inn  :*  x 
•  -wird  :  seconiily.  »e-:au-se  ae  •ion"': 
ivn-'^w  ilia  jiisineas  :ia  .1  j^om.  ;  aud 
"iiirilr.  lecaiise  lie  ion't  icniiw  The  nncnre 
•E  '.\it^  inimai  iie  iias  to  'U*  with.  Then 
rlipff*  '3  mother  •iaaa  ot  men  who  Droceed 
in  iU'Ther  vny.  I  have  seen  rhem  ^o  zo 
"he  ^••rJcinvT  nan  is  if  he  were  :i  hors*?  in 
.1  ie:i.  [  iare  -say  you  liave  seen  .1  riroom 
.:o  ip  "o  :he  hiirse  with  :i  sieve  roil  of 
>at5  :n  iiis  ieit  iiand  wiiiie  behind  him  he 
iiaa  I  Mt  jnii  1  iiridle  in  the  other.  N".)w 
there  ire  men  who  come  to  the  wrorkinu: 
■?i;i3ses  with  ^reat  promises  of  the  .laca 
:hev  are  .roinir  to  feed  them  with,  which, 
hy  the  way.  are  not  their  own  oats  bat 
their  neighbor *s.  and  if  the  noble  'joad- 
nped  had  a  few  of  the  trrains  of  sense 
that  are  scattered  abont,  he  would  snitf 
the  bridle  anil  the  '.lit,  and  say — I  woald 
rather  not  hava  the  oata.  Then,  ooca- 
si>)nally.  you  ^e  a  stout  man  approach  the 
horse  with  a  heavy  whip,  hat  he  never 
zets  near  him — hasn't  a  chance.  Those 
who  are  ahijut  to  address  tlie  working 
man  toni^^ht  are  n(»t  ;;oin^  to  approach 
him  aa  if  he  were  a  horse  at  all  :  they  are 
going  to  speak  to  him  as  a  man.** 

As  I  have  said,  his  outspokenness  some- 
times got  for  him  hard  words.  Thos^  he 
angered  the  Leicestershire  Nonconform- 
ists not  very  long  after  the  Congress  by- 
saying  that  the  Liberation  Society  woald 
evidently  prefer  a  gin-shop  to  a  (Jharch. 
And  the  \favor  who  had  welcomed  him  to 
Leicester  at  the  Congress  signified  his 
displeasure  by  sending  £50  to  the  Liber- 
ation Society.  But  in  the  long  run  no- 
V»ody  ever  got  on  better  with  the  Noncon- 
formists than  the  Bishop.  Witness  their 
affectionate  farewell  to  him. 

A  whole  volume  could  be  filled  with 
witty  sayings  of  bis  which  came  in  pat  to 
the  purpose  when  wisdom  was  wanted  to 
shut  up  some  mischievous  speaker  or  cor- 
respondent. The  Bishop  was  genendlr 
happy  when  such  persons  tried  to  **  draw" 
him.  Thus  a  foolish  man  in  Torquay, 
who  was  angry  with  the  Burials  Bill,  ||(ot 
up  a  memorial  and  sent  it  to  the  Bidiope 
requesting  to  know  what  they  were  going 
to  do  and  proposing  to  publish  their  re- 
plies. Bishop  Magee,  after  objecting  to 
being  publicly  catechised  by  a  man  thit 
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he  had  nothinp^  to  do  with,  went  on  gravely 
to  say,  **  In  this  as  in  every  other  matter 
concerning  the  interests  of  the  Church 
and  of  religion  in  this  country  in  which  it 
may  be  my  duty  to  act,  I  propose  to  take 
such  steps  as  after  careful  consideration 
may  appear  right  and  wise  to  take/'  The 
gentleman  would  hardly  have  kept  his 
word  as  to  publication,  but  the  Bishop 
published  it  himself.  Another  foolish 
fellow  was  good  enough  to  tell  him  that 
he  highly  approved  some  views  the  Bishop 
had  expressed  in  his  sermons  at  Bath 
about  the  Ordination  Service,  and  wished 
him  to  explain  how  they  could  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  views  of  Dr.  Pusey.  The 
Bishop  in  reply  referred  him  to  the  ser- 
mon, and  begged  him  to  try  to  understand 
it  for  himself.  **  Whether  you  find  my 
statements  satisfactory  or  the  reverse — or 
whether  they  can  be  reconciled  with  cer- 
tain statements  made  by  Dr.  Pusey  or  by 
any  other  person,  are  questions  on  which 
you  are,  I  presume,  capable  of  forming 
your  own  judgment." 

Presiding  on  the  17th  of  May,  1879, 
at  the  festival  of  the  Artists'  Benevolent 
Institution,  he  made  two  of  his  happiest 
after-dinner  speeches.  Here  is  a  delicious 
paragraph  from  one  of  them  :  **  It  is 
some  years  since  I  carried  off  from  the 
walls  of  your  Academy,  in  a  moment  of 
impulsive  self-gratification — for  which  I 
received  a  domestic  rebuke — what  seemed 
to  me  a  very  charming  little  painting.  It 
was  by  an  artist  of  no  great  repute.  It 
was  but  a  few  trees  and  a  glimpse  of  a 
stream,  and  a  bit  of  sunset,  taken  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  ;  but  it  had  an  air 
to  me  of  exquisite  repose  and  peace  and 
rest.  And  I  assure  you  that  sometimes 
when  I  am  wearied  with  work,  vexed, 
perhaps,  by  a  correspondence  with  some 
clergyman  who  is  not  blessed  with  a  sense 
of  implicit  obedience  to  his  Bishop — or, 
perhaps^  by  a  question  of  the  color  of 
some  vestment  worn  by  one  who  has  an 
artistic  eye — I  come  out  and  look  at  this 
picture,  which  seems  to  me  to  mirror  the 
stream  of  life  as  it  draws  peacefully  tow- 
ard its  evening.  There  is  something  in 
it  that  rests  and  soothes  me,  and,  if  you 
will  believe  me,  at  that  moment  a  carate 
mi^ht  play  with  me  with  —*<«♦«." 

Not  less  felioitons  was  a      secb  which 
he  made  on  the  day  of         o<     Bontion 
of  St.  Mary's,      inl 
1870).     U9  fa 


sermons  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  dinner 
which  followed,  gave  equal  delight  to  his 
audience.  Scotchmen,  as  everybody 
knows,  are  specially  proud  of  a  brother 
Scot  who  has  distinguished  himself  out- 
side their  native  land,  and  they  can  also 
enjoy  a  gentle  joke  against  themselves  for 
a  small  weakness  of  which  they  are  not 
unconscious — namely,  the  inclination  to 
discover  some  trace  of  Scotch  blood  in 
celebrated  people.  The  Bishop  found  his 
opportunity  of  humoring  them,  when 
Lord  Mar  gave  as  a  toast  **  The  Churches 
of  England,  Ireland,  America,  and  the 
Colonies.*'  The  Bishop  in  responding 
said,  that  in  selecting  him  to  reply  to  the 
toast,  there  was  certainly  one  point  in 
favor  of  the  selection.  They  had  chosen 
to  speak  to  this  composite  toast  of  theirs 
one  who  occupied  an  English  see  but  was 
an  Irishman,  and  who  had  the  honor  and 
happiness  of  having  some  Scotch  blood  in 
his  veins.  Ho  remembered  some  years 
ago  when  the  eminent  Scotchman  who 
now  occupies  so  worthily  the  chair  of 
Canterbury — (loud  cheers) — heard  from 
him  a  sermon  which  his  Grace  was  kind 
enough  to  think  of  in  a  favorable  manner, 
the  Archbishop  expressed  his  approval 
with  his  usual  graceful  huiuor.  He  asked 
him  when  he  came  out  of  the  Cathedral 
**  Bishop,  was  not  your  mother  a  Scotch- 
woman ?*'  He  answered,  "  No,  your 
Grace,  she  wasn't ;  but  I  believe  her 
grandmother  was."     (Great  laughter.) 

Archbishop  Magee's  bon  mots  were  al- 
most as  many  as  Sydney  Smith's.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  be  collected,  and 
enshrined  in  a  biography  the  staple  of 
which  will  be,  after  all,  the  record  of  the 
work  not  of  a  mere  brilliant  humorist,  but 
of  a  great  and  good  man.  I  can  only  jot 
down  a  few  which  I  have  heard  from 
friends  ;  one  or  two  from  his  own  lips. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  disliked  being 
solicited  for  preferment.  He  prided  him- 
self on  doing  his  best  to  find  the  right 
men  for  himself.  One  applicant  not  only 
badgered  him  unmercifully  but  came  up 
to  London,  and  caught  him  at  the  Athe- 
**  Mr. ,"  said  the  Bishop, 

if  it  rained  livings,  I  would  offer  you — 
an  umbrella.'*  Another  patronage  story 
which  perhaps  straitlaced  people  will  think 
reqaires  a  little  kindly  alio wanco— and 
I  ^ty  it  eds  only  a  vmy  little — is  the 
1      «  tolicited  the  Bishop 

parish,  and 
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his  art,  and  the  greatest  leader  the  Commons 
ever  had  or  ever  will  have." 

If  the  volumes  which  tell  Lord  Hough- 
ton's Life  and  his  Friendships  contained 
the  record  of  his  father's  life  alone,  they 
would  be  welcome.  The  picture  of  Mr. 
Pemberton  Milnes  is  very  striking,  and 
the  extraordinary  dissimilarity  between 
father  and  son  heightens  the  interest  of 
the  picture. 

Lord  Leven  was  wont  to  speak  of  Pem- 
berton Milnes  as  '^  the  handsomest  man 
he  had  ever  seen  ;  his  small  head  and  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  being  quite 
unequalled,  and  bearing  such  a  stamp  of 
genius  and  high  breeding."  He  was  a 
man  of  fastidious  taste,  of  retiring  shy 
manners,  and  of  a  high  standard  of  politi- 
cal conduct  To  such  a  man  the  compro- 
mises of  Party  must  have  been  distasteful. 

**  Too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the 
expedient^''  and  in  this  honorable  char- 
acteristic his  son  to  some  extent  shared, 
for  he  showed  a  certain  independence 
throughout  his  political  career. 

Pemberton  Milnes,  though  brought  up 
in  the  Whig  traditions,  was  driven  to  be 
a  Tory  by  his  observation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Whigs  during  the  great  war. 


( ( 


My  own  politics,"  he  says,  **  owed  their 
first  direction  to  having  observed  at  the  school 
I  was  sent  to,  and  at  Brooks's  Clnb  where  I 
was  a  member  at  nineteen,  that  all  their  wish 
and  hope  was  against  their  own  conntry. 
Years  afterward  there  would  have  been  pagans 
at  Brooks's  if  the  Dake  had  been  taken  pris- 
oner." 

The  country  now  is  beginning  to  outlive 
the  worship  of  Fox,  and  as  memoirs  suc- 
ceed one  another  without  revealing  one 
useful  work  he  did,  we  see  how  a  man 
may  be  a  great  orator  and  yet  a  great 
danger  to  his  country.  Fox  was,  as  has 
been  said  of  another  and  later  orator, 
**  a  sophistical  rhetorician,"  though  Fox 
certainly  had  the  merit  of  conveying  to 
his  audience  what  he  really  did  mean. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Pemberton 
Milnes  settled  down  into  a  country  gentle- 
man. 

• 

**  I  have  my  apprehensions,"  he  remarks  in 
his  journal  of  travel,  **  for  my  own  rank,  that 
of  a  conntry  gentleman— an  order  which  no 
sovereign  bat  ours  has,  and  which  kings  and 
princes  have  no  conception  of — its  supporters 
the  horse  and  fox  ;  its  crest,  my  own,  the 
wheatsheaf  ;  its  motto  '  Hospitality.' '  * 

At  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  **  Lord 


Lowther  and  Mr.  Milnes  were  the  first 
Englishmen  who  landed  at  Boulogne  after 
the  war,"  and  Mr.  Milnes  bears  testimony 
to  the  great  works  executed  by  Buona- 
parte, and  says  that  had  he  been  Emperor 
for  another  half-dozen  years  he  would 
have  rendered  Paris  more  magnificent 
than  Rome  in  her  best  days. 

Mr.  Milnes  went  again  to  France  in 
1815,  and  afterward  visited  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  He  saw  Wellington,  and  heard 
many  stories  of  him,  and  how,  after 
Waterloo  was  over,  Welington  **  talked 
it  over  as  he  would  a  fox-chase." 

Nothing  tempted  Mr.  Milnes  from 
Thome,  where  he  long  resided,  and  where 
he  remained  the  critic  of  the  situation, 
without  participating  in  public  aflFairs. 
His  ambition  henceforth  rested  in  his  son. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  differences  be- 
tween them  were  vital,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing to  show  that  the  critical  attitude  he 
took  up  in  reference  to  his  son  was  not 
inspired  by  the  sincerest  desire  for  his 
welfare.  He  found  it  difficult  to  satisfy 
his  own  high  standard  for  himself,  and 
he  was  equally  dissatisfied  when  applying 
it  to  his  son.  Yet  this  had  no  depressing 
effect  on  Monckton  Milnes,  the  buoyancy 
of  whose  nature  was  irrepressible. 

Later  in  life,  in  1856,  Lord  Palmerston 
offered  Mr.  Pemberton  Milnes  a  peerage, 
which  he  declined.  **  It  is  my  wish," 
he  wrote  on  a  sheet  of  paper  which  was 
discovered  after  his  death,  **  (I  know  it  to 
be  otherwise  with  Richard)  that  my  son, 
if  he  lives  should  be  a  Commoner.  With 
no  disrespect  to  the  House  of  Lords,  I 
consider  there  is  no  position  higher  than 
that  of  an  English  country  gentleman." 

And  so,  with  the  exception  of  one  last 
glimpse  of  him  in  1856,  he  passes  away 
out  of  sight.  In  that  year  the  offer  of  a 
peerage  had  been  made  to  him  and  re- 
spectfully declined.  It  was  his  duty  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  Queen  and  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  with  this  view  ho  came 
up  to  the  Levee,  and  was  presented  by  his 
own  son.  Lord  Palmerston  owed  his  first 
office  to  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Pemberton 
Milnes  to  take  it,  who  therefore  may  be 
said  to  have  opened  the  door  of  office  for 
that  great  statesman.  In  London  he  was 
viewed  with  mingled  curiosity  and  inter- 
est, when  society  recalled  that  he  was  a 
person  of  importance  before  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  had  witnessed  the  conflict 
of   Pitt   and    Fox.     He   lived  two  years 
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longer,  and  then  passed  away  in  the  peace 

which  had  been  always  dear  to  him. 

Tlie  scene  changes,  and  his  son  Richard 

Monckton  Milnes  comes  on  the  stage.     To 

the  shv  man  who  courted  retirement  sue- 

ceeded  one  who  lived  in  the  very  heart  of 

the  world,  who  knew  everybody  who  had 

any  history  about  him,  and  who  delighted 

to  assemble  at  his  breakfasts  every  one 

who    was   talked  about.     During  a  long 

life  Monckton  Milnes  may  be  said  to  have 

very    much    lived.       '*J'ai   trop   v^cu,'* 

said  Gi^orges  Sand,  and  a  constant  career 

of  excitement,  a  continuous  indulgence  of 

society,   a  perpetual  mental  intoxication, 

require  a  constitution  and  body  which  he 

scarcely  possessed.     Such  a  life  was  hardly 

favorable  to  the  full  development  of  any 

of  his  talents,   and   one  feels  in   reading 

the  memoirs  something  of  the  breathless 

rapidity  of  his  life. 

**  Without  a  moment's  time  for  standing  still. 
Where  every  step  accelerates  the  pace, 
More  and  more  rapid  till  we  reach  the  base.* ' 

That  he  has  left  behind  him  so  little  to 
retain  his  name  in  history  is  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  this  desire  to  do  and  know 
everything.  He  passed  from  this  clever 
man  to  that  clever  woman,  from  a  book 
of  poems  to  Thirlwall  on  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  from  airing  paradoxes  with  Carlyle 
to  an  interview  with  the  Orleans  family  at 
Claremont,  from  the  Athenaeum  Club  to 
the  streets  of  Cairo  or  New  York.  He 
was  all  movement  in  mind  and  body,  his 
nerves  always  on  the  thrill,  his  intellect 
always  to  the  fore. 

He  was  one  of  the  kindest  of  men  and 
one  of  the  most  saucy  ;  with  a  great  deal 
of  real  judgment,  he  was  full  of  paradox  ; 
though  he  brimmed  over  with  audacious 
fun,  he  had  a  strong  vein  of  feeling  and 
frequent  periods  of  melancholy.  *'  I 
have  many  friends,"  said  W.  E.  Forster 
of  Monckton  Milnes  to  Lord  Dalhousie, 
^'  who  would  be  kind  to  me  in  distress, 
but  only  one  who  would  be  equally  kind 
to  me  in  disgrace. ' '  Surely  such  a  qual- 
ity, **  the  quality  of  mercy*'  which  **  is 
not  strained,"  should  secure  a  kindly  re- 
membrance for  this  unique  man. 

The  friendships  of  Lord  Houghton  were 
nameroos.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  at- 
tained the  depth  of  the  few  friendships  of 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  but  he  held  place  in 
the  goodwill  of  Carlyle,  of  Sterling  and 
Tennyson,  and  Thirlwall  and  Arthur  Hal- 
laoL     He    numbered    these    among    his 


friends,  while  he  also  belonged  to  the 
celebrated  club  of  *'  The  Apostles,"  which 
included,  besides  those  able  men  just  enu- 
merated, Venables  and  Trench,  Frederick 
Maurice,  Blakesley  and  Merivale. 

The  biographer  speaks  of  Milnes's  en- 
thusiasm for  Fanny  Kemble's  acting,  and 
seems  bound  to  excuse  it,  **  the  frivolous 
side  of  life,"  by  telling  us  that  it  did  not 
absorb  his  leisure  moments,  some  of  which 
he  gave  to  EJdward  Irving.  Whether  it 
was  the  religious  teaching  of  Irving  which 
attracted  him,  or  the  eloquence  and  orig- 
inality with  which  Irving  enforced  his 
teaching,  must  be  left  in  doubt ;  but  to 
speak  of  the  frivolity  of  a  stage,  on  which 
a  Kemble  recited  from  Shakespeare,  is  an 
unhappy  slip  of  the  able  writer  of  these 
memoirs. 

Of  Disraeli  there  is  a  ffresi  deal  in  these 
volumes.  Lord  Houghton  seems  to  have 
been  as  little  prescient  as  many  others  of 
the  future  of  that  singular  man.  There  is 
something  approaching  to  contempt  in 
his  remark  in  1864  :  **  Disraeli  was  in  the 
grand  style,  and  not  very  pleasant." 
How  amusing  it  is,  by  the  light  of  recent 
events  and  political  mesalliances,  to  read 
this  note  to  his  wife  from  Lord  Hough- 
ton : — 

"  I  met  Gladstone  at  breakfast.  He  seems 
qnite  awed  by  the  diabolical  devemess  of 
Dizzy,  who,  he  says,  is  gradaally  driving  all 
ideas  of  political  honor  ont  of  the  Honse, 
and  accustoming  it  to  the  most  revolting 
cynicism. " 

This  is  delicious  ! 

The  character  of  Disraeli  is  doubtless 
very  difficult  to  fathom.  He  was  a  man 
of  ambition,  but  it  was  no  selfish  am- 
bition. Neither  he  nor  his  great  rival 
will  ever  be  accused  of  having  cared  for 
wealth.  Disraeli  had  really  high  aims — 
aims  at  which  those  who  speak  through 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  Daily  News 
sneer.  His  masterly  stroke  of  policy  in 
the  purchase  of  Suez  Canal  shares  laid  a 
base  of  Egyptian  policy,  which  without 
that  base  miist  have  been  as  shifting  as  the 
sands  which  border  on  the  Canal.  When 
Disraeli  had  carried  out  his  Suez  Canal 
arrangement,  all  sorts  of  prophecies  were 
uttered  against  it.  It  would  soon  be  silted 
up,  said  some.  It  will  share  the  fate  of 
Alexander  the  Great's  canal  across  the 
Isthmus,  said  another.  It  is  worth  while 
to  correct  a  popular  error  in  reference  to 
it  which  still  holds.     It  is  said  Lord  Pal- 
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menton  opposed  the  CaDal.  What  Lord 
Palmerston  really  did  oppose  was  the 
French  scheme  of  a  slice  of  territory  for 
themselves  alongside  the  Canal. 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  settlement  of  a  pos- 
sible Russian  War  by  the  Berlin  Treaty, 
rendered  so  doubly  ditticalt  by  the  un- 
patriotic aid  given  in  this  country  to  Rus- 
sia, rescued  us  from  a  perilous  situation. 
What  is  so  attractive  in  him  is  the  tenacity 
with  which  he  clung  to  his  friends.  lie, 
at  least,  has  no  record  of  men  thrown 
over,  no  scapegoats  sent  into  the  wilder- 
ness. 

In  Disraeli's  novels,  full  as  they  are  of 
wit,  there  is  something  tinselly,  something 
at  least  out  of  harmony  with  the  more 
sober  Western  mind.  Brilliant  they  are, 
andoabtedlv,  but  one  gsts  tired  of  per- 
petual sparkle.  Their  place  in  literature 
18,  we  think,  temporary  and  insecure ; 
they  may  live  by  virtue  of  his  high  posi- 
tion in  history,  and  for  their  portraits  of 
public  men,  which,  though  always  keen 
and  intelligent,  are  not  always  truthful. 
No  one  would  recognize  more  than  one 
phase  of  the  character  as  being  true  in 
some  of  them,  and  that  would  be  the  as- 
pect which  most  admitted  of  praise  or 
censure,  as  Disraeli  desired. 

There  are  many  good  things  about  Dis- 
raeli in  these  volumes,  happily  preserved 
in  Lord  Houghton's  letters  to  his  wife. 
Here  is  one  of  them,  written  from  Ted- 
worth  in  1864  : — 

"  Disraeli  was  in  the  grand  style,  and  not 
very  pleasant.  We  had  low  whist,  which 
suited  my  intelligence.  Mrs.  Carleton  asked 
Dizzy  what  he  would  like  to  do  to  amuse  him- 
self.    '  LxT  MX  EXIST, '  he  answered. " 

What  splendid  material  exists  for  a 
future  English  Plutarch  in  the  contrasted 
characters  of  Gladstone  and  Disraeli. 
Each  was  necessary  to  the  other's  fame. 
Each  drew  the  best  out  of  his  opponent 
The  raillery  of  Disraeli  drew  the  scathing 
sarcasm  of  Gladstone,  and  the  terrible 
earnestness  of  the  Member  for  Midlothian 
was  met  by  the  imperturbable  spirit  of 
the  Tory  leader.  Greek  met  Greek,  but 
each  fought  with  different  arms.  No 
man  ever  met  misfortune  (and  misfortune 
so  completely  unmerited)  better  than  Dis- 
raeli. He  seemed  to  wrap  his  mantle 
around  him,  and  quit  a  scene  on  which  he 
felt  there  was  no  more  place  for  him, 
with  serenity  and  dignity.  ' 

These  volumes  are  so  full  of  good  mat- 


ter that  it  is  a  case  of  emharras  de  rickesse 
to  select  from  them.  We  have  letteis  of 
Tennyson  and  Carlyle  and  Gladstone 
abounding  in  interest.  There  are  two  of 
Tennyson's  in  reference  to  a  request  of 
Lord  Houghton's  for  a  poem  from  tl:e 
*'  Keepsake,"  which  are  full  of  point, 
and  aid  toward  understanding  the  mind 
of  our  great  poet.  We  shall  not  give 
them,  for  they  should  be  read  with  all 
the  circumstances  which  gave  birth  to 
them. 

But  the  most  notable  friend  of  Monck- 
ton  Milnes  was  Carlyle.  The  friendship 
was  undoubtedly  sincere  and  mutual.  ^ 
The  odd  and  paradoxical  talk  of  Milnes 
pleased  Carlyle,  and  gave  him  matter  to 
deal  with.  Milnes  was  not  afraid  of  him, 
nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  any  one. 
He  rushed  in  where  angels  feared  to  tread, 
and  dared  the  great  -man,  bearding  him  in 
his  den.  His  sunny  disposition  probably 
supplied  Carlyle  with  many  happy  hours, 
and  Monckton  Milnes  was  to  Carlyle  much 
what  Hervey  was  to  Dr.  Johnson.  W. 
E.  Forster,  writing  to  Barclay  Fox,  gives 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  two  friends 
who  met  at  his  house  at  Rawdon. 

' '  Monckton  Milnes  came  yesterday,  and  left 
this  morning — a  pleasant  companionable  little 
man,  well  fed  and  fattening,  with  some  small 
remnant  of  poetry  in  his  eyes  and  nowhere 
else  ;  delighting  in  paradoxes,  but  good-hn- 
mored  ones,  defending  all  manner  of  people 
and  principles,  in  order  to  provoke  Carlyle  to 
abnse  them,  in  which  laudable  enterprise  he 
mast  have  sncceeded  to  his  heart's  content, 
and  for  a  time  we  had  a  most  amusing  even- 
ing, reminding  me  of  a  naughty  boy  rubbing 
a  cat's  tail  backward,  and  getting  in  between 
furious  growls  and  fiery  sparks.  He  managed 
to  avoid  the  threatened  scratches." 

It  was  no  doubt  to  some  strong  asser- 
tion of  Milnes,  in  favor  of  Keats,  that 
Carlyle  replied,  **  Keats  is  a  miserable 
creature,  hungering  after  sweets  which  he 
can't  get ;  going  about  saying,  *  I  am  so 
hungry,  I  should  so  like  something  pleas- 
ant.' "  Many  of  Carlyle's  sayings  will 
not  bear  a  close  investigation,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  most  of  them 
were  uttered  in  evening  conversation,  not 
deliberately,  but  in  the  humor  of  the  mo- 
ment, a  paradox  to  fight  a  paradox. 
What  he  says  of  Shelley  seems  more  nearly 
his  true  opinion  of  him  when  he  speaks  of 
**  mistaking  spasmodic  violence  for 
strength."  **Tt  is  like  the  writing  of  a 
ghost,  uttering  infinite  wail  into  the 
night." 
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i  Carlyle'a  deBcription 
of  Cobden  as  "an  inspired  bagman  who 
believes  in  a  calico  millenniunt.  He  is  al- 
ways praising  America  to  me.  I  said  to 
him,  '  What  have  the  Americani  done 
but  begiit,  with  UDexampled  rapidity, 
twGDty  nitilions  of  the  greatest  bores  on 
the  faeo  of  the  earth  )  '  " 

There  is  some  interesting  light  thrown 
in  these  rolumea  on  the  great  conflict  to 
preserve  the  Union  in  America.  Monck- 
ton  Milnes  took  the  side  of  the  North  in 
that  stru^le,  and  separated  hiniBelf  from 
his  order,  which  on  the  whole  favored  llie 
cause  of  the  South.  Here,  as  in  otiier 
cases,  especially  in  Church  matters,  he 
showed  his  independency  of  thought.  In 
nmttcTs  ecclesiastical  he  wbs  a  fair  repre- 
centative  of  lay  opinion.  He  was  a  good 
Church  of  England  man,  in  the  sense  of 
his  not  being  willing  to  side  with  her  ene- 
mies. He  was  opposed  to  the  exeitions 
of  her  power,  when  she  showed  disposi- 
tion to  persecute,  and  he  manfully  stood 
by  the  writers  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews," 
when  the  Chnrch  suffered  that  singular 
panic  which  for  a  brief  space  lifted  her 
out  of  her  generous  largeness  and  catholic 

lie  was  at  once  a  Li  be  rai- Conservative 
and  a  Consenrative- Liberal,  by  nature  op- 

Eosed  to  eitremes  on  either 'side.  Thus 
e  was  not  a  successful  politician,  which, 
as  politicians  go  since  1S7C,  is  not  to  his 
discredit.  Vet  he  desired  to  do  the  Slate 
ser\-ice,  and  endured  severe  mortification 
when  he  found  that  hid  claims  were  not 
taken  in  earnest.  Both  Feel  and  Pal- 
merstOD  turned  aside  from  him,  enjoyed 
his  wit  and  his  society,  but  refused  to 
trust  him  with  olhce.  We  cannot  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  their  decision,  prob- 
ably they  thought  that  they  could  not  re- 
strain so  buoyant  and  cork-like  a  man, 
and  feared  lest  he  should  discover  eccen- 
tricities in  office. 

Lord  Houghton  was  no  friend  to  the 
Kitualisia.  In  writing  to  his  friend  Henry 
Bngbt,  he  observes  : 

*'  It  is  curious  to  see  how  more  and 
more  anti-national — mote  and  more  Auglo- 
Fenian — the  Ritualists  are  beconung.'' 

And  he  watched  the  secessions  to  Kome, 
secessi'ins  the  natuial  and  logical  conclu- 
sion of  Rituatism,  with  anxiety  and  dis. 
like.  When  Venables  told  hiin  that  the 
same  house,  a  house  in  Bolton  Row,  wit- 
nessed the  death  of  Frederick  Maurice  and 


the  reception  of  Manning  into  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  Lord  llonghtou  improvised  an 
inscription  for  the  door  of  that  house  : — 

El  HAC  DOUO 

FnEDBBiorB  Mausio 

Ad  Supebob, 

Hkvbictb  Uahkikq 

Ad  Ikfebob 

TuAMSixauirr. 

He  had  a  natural  instinct  which  led  him 
to  see  that  an  age  of  carelessness  abont  re- 
ligion and  about  the  responsibilities  of  life, 
an  age  which  was  shirking  the  burden  of 
seeking  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in 
it,  an  age  of  Agnosticism,  itrengthened 
the  priestly  power.  He  was  far  too  keen 
a  man  not  to  feel  the  breath  of  sacerdotal- 
ism tainting  and  enfeebling  modern  life. 
He  knew  that  civil  and  religious  liberties 
were  go  interwoven  that  the  loss  of  one 
was  the  loss  of  both,  and  be  prised  and 
practised  the  right  of  private  jadgment. 
Xo  doubt  he  was  imbued  largely  with  the 
opinions  of  Carlyle,  and  we  have  equally 
no  doubt  ihat  he  thought  with  the  Chelsea 
sage,  that ' '  Voltaire's  '  £crasez  I'Inf&me  ' 
had  more  religious  eamestnesa  in  it  than 
all  the  religions  of  nowadays  put  to- 
gether." Not  that  he  went  so  far  aa  the 
writer  who  said  that  Egypt  had  given  to 
the  world  two  evils,  priestaand  crocodiles. 
He  was  much  too  many-sided  and  too 
genial  for  that.  The  friend  of  Thirlwall 
and  Wilberforce,  of  Frederick  Uanrice 
and  Sydney  Smith,  saw  every  side  of  the 
relation  of  man  to  man,  but  he  dreaded 
the  sapping  of  the  liberty  gained  at  the 
Reformation,  and  set  his  face  against  it. 

As  a  consequence  of  reading  these  most 
amusing  volumes,  we  have  once  more 
taken  up  the  volume  of  Mont^rapha  writ- 
ten by  Lord  Uoughton  and  dedicated  by 
him  to  George  Stovin  Venablea,  They 
well  repay  perusal.  Perhaps  the  best  of 
these  monographs  are  those  on  Sydney 
Smith,  the  Misses  Berry,  and  Walter  Sav- 
age Landor.  Something  of  the  rivalry  of  . 
wita  is  apparent  in  Lord  Houghton's  traat- 
ment  of  Svdnev  Smith,  while  nothing  can 
be  more  tender  and  appreciative  than  hit 
tribute  to  Walpole'a  fur  friends.  In  hta 
sketch  of  the  Canon  of  SL  Paul's  he  Kems 
aa  if  he  had  winced  occauonally  nnder  a 
telling  retort,  or  felt  coi  ' 
second  fiddle  in  the  game  • 
Clever  and  ready  aa  L«d  Hot 
we  presume  he  waa  no 
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Whetlier  Lord  Houghton  was  a  hAppy     of  the 


we  do  not  know.  Hia  mind 
probably  too  volatile  to  permit  of  that 
restful  view  of  life  which  is  the  product 
of  a  deeper  nature.  There  would  seem  to 
bave  been  a  vela  of  melancholy  in  him,  a 
feeling  perhaps  hardly  defined  to  himself 


of  a  life  ever  in  public. 
It  ia  lo  his  credit  that  being  always  in  and 
of  the  world,  he  retained  so  much  that 
WH3  kindly,  and  that  ho  died  sincerely  re- 
gretted by  so  many  friends. — Temple 
Bar. 


TEANSLATI0N8  OF  HEINE,   BY  THE   LATE   LADY  DUFF  GORDON  (LUCIE). 
Heinrich  Heine!"  which  amused 


In  Augost,  183!t,  Heinrich  Heine  was 
at  Bonlogne,  and  at  the  table-d'b6te  of 
the  hotel  sat  next  to  a  child  of  twelve, 
with  long  plaits  of  hair  down  her  back, 
who  spoke  German  perfectly.     The  child 


The  poet  and  the  child  passed  long  hours 
on  the  pier  together,  she  singing  old  English 
ballade  to  him,- he  telling  her  wild  talcs 


'  mother,    Lucie  Austin,   and  the  about  the  watersprites  w^o  brought  him 

friendsliip  between  the  great  poet  and  the  greetings  from  the  North  Sea,  the  mermaids 

tittle  English  girl    began    by   his   Raying  and  the  fish,  all  quaintly  mixed  up  with  an 

that  when  she  went  to  England  she  could  old  French  fiddler,  who  had  a  black  poodle 

tell   her  friends  she   had   seen  Heinrich  and  wasdiligently  taking  three  bathaaday. 

Heine,     Whereupon  she  anawered,  "  And  The  poem, 

"  '  Wenn  ich  an  deinem  Uause 
Des  morgens  voruber  geh", 
So  front's  mich,  du  liebe  Kleine, 
Wenn  ich  dick  am  Fenatcr  seh'. 

Mit  deinen  schwarKbraonen  Augen 
Siehst  da  micb  forachend  an  : 
Wer  biat  du,  und  was  fehlt  dir, 
Du  kranker,  fremder  Mann  ! ' 

'  Icb  bin  ein  deutacher  Dichter, 
Bekannt  im  deutschen  Land  ; 
Nennt  man  die  beaten  Namcn, 
So  wird  auch  der  meine  genannt. 

Und  was  mir  fehlt,  du  Kleinc, 
Fehlt  Manchem  im  deutschen  Land  ; 
Nennt  man  die  echlimmsten  Scbmerzen, 
So  witd  auch  der  meine  genannt,'  " 


waa  written  for  his  child-friend,  whose 
magnificent  hazel  eyes  wo  shall  see  the 
po^  did  not  foi|;et. 

Eighteen  years  paaaed  ere  they  met 
again.  InlBSl  M.  BarthglemySt.  Hilaire 
lent  faia  apartment  in  Paris  to  my  parents, 
and  they  heard  by  chance  that  Heine  waa 
livinr  cloM  by,  in  the  Bne  Amsterdam  ; 
that  ne  waa  poor  and  very  ill.  Lady  Du£F 
'  to  sik  if  he  remembered  the 
'bom  he  bad  told  fairy  tales 
many  "•■r*  before,  and 
'0  e  uer.  He  begged 
r,  and  when  she  en- 
liia  powerleaa  ey  elida 


with  his  thin  white  fingers  and  said,  "  Ja, 
die  Lucie  hat  noch  dieselben  grosae 
Augen"  (Yes,  Lucie  has  still  the  same 
large  eyes). 

In  1855  my  mother  waa  in  Paris  for 
two  months  and  went  to  see  the  unfortu- 
nate poet  every  other  day.  He  welcomed 
her  as  "a  beautiful,  kindly  angel  of 
death,"*  and  evidently  enjoyed  talking 
German  to  her.  M.  Leon  de  Wailly  had 
told  him  that  Lady  DuS  Gordon's  admir- 
able translation  of  hia  novel  "Stella  and 


SOME  TBANSLATIONS  OF  HEINE.  Angnst, 

Donna  Clara  and  Almnozor 
Noir  are  left  alone  together. 
And  the  laat  expiring  taper 
Sheds  its  feeble  glimmer  o'er  them. 

The  lady  in  her  chair  is  seated, 
At  her  feet  the  knight  reclining 
Rests  his  head  with  sleep  o'erpoweied 
On  the  lap  of  Lis  beloved. 

And  the  lady,  sadly  masing. 
Sprinkles  precious  oil  of  rosea 
On  tho  dark  locks  of  Almanzor  ; 
But  he  sighs  like  one  heart-broken. 

And  the  lady,  sadly  masing. 

Softly  presses  silent  kisses 

On  the  dark  locks  of  Almanzor  ; 

But  his  brow  grows  stern  and  gloomy. 

And  the  lady,  sadly  musing. 

Softly  bends,  with  hot  tears  streaming 

O'er  the  dark  locks  of  Almanzor  ; 

But  his  closed  lips  fiercely  quiver.  . 

And  he  dreams  he  still  is  standing 
^Mth  bis  head  bent  low  and  dripping 
In  Cordova's  great  cathedral, 
While  mysterious  voices  murmur. 

Yes  I  he  hears  the  giant  pillars 
Muttering  in  indignation 
That  they'll  bear  the  shame  no  longer. 
Presently  they  rock  and  tteiuble, 

And  they  wildly  burst  asunder 
O'er  the  pallid  priests  and  people, 
Crashing  falls  the  dome  in  ruins 
On  the  wailing  Christian  idols. 


Nat,  make  no  vows,  but  only  kiss — 

No  woman's  vows  can  I  believe  ; 

Thy  words  sound  sweet,  but  real's  tho  blias 

Of  one  sweet  kiss  I  now  receive  ; 

The  kiss  I've  had,  and  'tis  my  own 

When  words  and  vowa  away  have  flown. 

Nay,  plight  me,  love,  thy  faith  and  troth, 
And  let  me  sink  upon  thy  breast. 
For  I  will  trutt  each  word  and  oath 
And  quite  believe  that  I  am  blest ; — 
For  evermore  and  many  a  year 
Beside,  E  know  thon'lt  love  me,  dear  1 


BOlfE   TBAKSLA.TIONS   OF  HEINE. 

SoRXLT  they  have  teased  roe 
And  vexed  me  early  and  late, 
Some  with  too  mach  loving, 
Othen  with  downright  hate. 

They  poisoned  the  drink  in  niy  cup. 
They  poisoned  the  bread  I  ate. 
Some  with  too  much  loving, 
Othera  with  downright  bate. 

Bat  she  who  moat  haa  grieved  me. 
Who  saddened  and  changed  my  fate, 
Alas  I  she  never  loved  me, 
She  did  not  even  hate. 


Zyrisches  Intermezzo,  XLvir. 


I  HXKDBD  rest  and  comfort 
And  came  to  seek  them  with  you  ; 
You  hastened  away  and  left  me, 
You  bad  so  much  to  do  ! 

I  swore  that  my  soul  was  wholly 
Devoted  to  yon,  my  dear  ; 
Yon  anawered  with  a  cartsey 
And  laughter  loud  aud  clear. 

Yon  did  all  you  conid  to  vex  me, 
YoQ  went  so  far  aa  this  : 
When  I  took  leave  you  even 
Denied  me  a  parting  kisa. 

Don't  fancy  I'll  blow  my  braine  out, 
Howe'er  ill  things  may  go  ; 
All  that  sort  of  thing,  my  beauty, 
I  once  did — long  ago. 


At  first  !  sank  in  wild  despair 
Beneath  the  grief  I  feel  e'en  now  ; 
That  grief  at  length  I've  learnt  to  bear 
But  ah  1  in  pity  ask  not  how. 


Sack  der  Lieder,  viii. 


I  iTBPT  in  my  dream,  for  I  fancied 
Yon  lay  in  the  grave  so  cold. 
I  woke,  and  I  knew  yon  were  living, 
Bnt  the  tears  from  my  eyelida  rolled. 

I  wept  in  my  dream,  for  1  fancied 
That  yOR  had  forsaken  me. 
I  woko.  Bad  all  night  I  lay  weeping 
Till  morning,  bitterly. 

I  w«pt  in  my  dream,  for  I  fancied 
Yoa  mod  me  aa  before. 
I  wok«,  and  I  still  am  weeping, 
And  ■ball  weep,  evermore. 


Lyrischtt  Intermezzo, 


SOTSE  TBAHSLATIONS  07  HEINE. 

Each  night  in  mj  dreama  I  behold  tliee 
With  a  Binile  so  soft  and  aweet, 
And  I  weep  aloud,  and  nildiy 
I  throw  mygelf  at  thy  feeL 

Sadly  tboQ  gaieat  apon  me, 
Sadly  thine  e;es  meet  mine, 
And  down  thy  soft  cheeka  alowly 
Steal  peariy  drops  of  brine. 

Thon  giv'st  me  a  wreath  of  cypreaa 
With  one  word,  whispered  low. 
I  wake,  and  the  cy prest  I  find  not, 
And  the  word  I  do  not  know. 


LyrUehet  InUrmtztQ,  ltl 


Fkar  not,  my  aweet,  I  ahonld  b«tny 
The  love  I  bear  thee  ia  my  lays, 
Howe'er  my  lips  may  overflow 
With  thy  matchless  beauty's  praiitL 

Beneath  a  thicket  all  of  flowers, 
Hidden  from  all  envioos  blame, 
Liea,  my  love,  that  barniDg  secret. 
Burns,  my  love,  that  aectet  flame. 

Fear  nonght,  though  some  anapicioas  flash 
Burst  wildly  forth  from  (jroe  to  time  : 
The  world  knows  nothing  of  such  fires 


Burst  wildly  forth  from  (jroe  to  time 
The  world  knows  nothing  of  such  fire 
And  takes  them  ail  for  merely  rhyme. 


Nau  Qtiusktt,  xzxT. 

PBAailBNTS. 


Mt  heart  is  sad  and  heavy 
In  this  merry  monUi  of  May, 
As  1  stand  beneath  the  lime-trea 
On  the  bastion  old  and  gray. 

Beneath  my  feet  the  water 
Flows  gently  in  the  moat, 
A  boy  sita  idly  fiahing 
And  whistling  in  his  hoaU 

"  Ir  all  the  monntaine  were  of  gold 
And  all  the  seas  of  wine, 
I'd  rather  have  thoe  than  them  all, 
Sweet  maiden,  treaaare  mine," 

"  If  thou  dost  love  me  beat  of  all, 
Aa  I  wonld  fain  believe, 
Qo  stand  before  my  faUier'a  fao» 
And  ask  my  father's  leave." 

' '  I  stood  before  thy  father's  fao* 
And  be  did  say  me  nay ; 
Take  leave  then  of  thjaelt,  i 
And  oome  with  me  away. 


U<^AMUEDAN  WOUEN. 

I  never  shall  foraake  tliee,  lore. 
Until  that  1  be  dead  ; 
Thoa  art  the  daughter  of  a  Kiug, 
A  rOBebnd  blushing  red." 

'  If  I'm  the  dangbter  of  a  King 
Thou  art  an  Earl  ao  free." 
He  led  her  by  the  snow-white  hand 
Beneath  the  Linden  tree. 

He  led  her  from  the  Linden  tree 
Away  by  the  snow-white  band. 
In  time  she  bore  the  knigbt  a  child 
Far  in  a  distant  land. 
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It  is  startling  to  any  one  who  has  lived 
in  Mohammedan  conntries  to  know  that 
here,  in  free,  Chiistian,  hitherto  happy 
England,  the  dark  shadow  of  the  false 
prophet  is  finding  a  footing.  Those  who 
know  the  private,  real,  every-day  life  of 
the  Mohamraedan  woman  knoir  also  that 
her  faults  grow  out  of  the  aysteni  to 
which  she  belongs,  which  certainly  does 
not  hold  up  any  high  and  noble  aim  for 
her  to  reach  after. 

It  is  a  fundamental  point  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion  that  women  should  bo 
secluded  from  and  always  veiled  before 
atrangers,  and  upon  this  axis  their  edu- 
eatJOD  turns.  It  is  implanted  into  them 
with  their  mothers'  milK. 

I  have  seen  many  a  bright  little  girl  of 
two  years  old,  riding  antride  on  her 
mother's  shoulder,  her  little  fat  rounded 
limba  in  all  their  brown  beanty,  clothed 
onir  in  a  pair  of  anklets,  a  little  sleeveless 
jaolcet  reaching  to  the  hipi,  and  half  a 
yard  of  miialiD  covering  her  head.  One 
of  tha  first  things  die  is  taught  is  to  put 
np  the  little  dimpled  flngera  and  draw  this 
mt  of  mulin  acroaa  her  face  at  the  sight 
of  a  man,  for  whatever  else  a  Moham- 
nedaD  girl  doee  not  learn,  she  certainly 
doaa  leMB  tot  perfeetly  the  lewon  that 
alia  must  r.ovvr  Iut /';fc  from  the  gaie  of 
any  straiigi)  man. 

The  Koran  unya,  "  The  women  shall  be 
"   '    on'"    '■='"'"    **'*'■    hnabands, 


took  place  in  Damascus,  in  a  family  with 
which  I  was  well  acquainted. 

Latccfa  Khnnoom  was  the  daughter  of 
Z.  Pasha.  Her  father  was  dead,  and  had 
died  very  soon  after  hor  birth,  since  which 
time  she  and  her  mother  had  lived  in  the 
house  of  Tcwfik  Bey.  This  latter  had 
married  Latecfa  Kbanoom'a  elder  sister, 
and  on  the  death  of  hie  father-in-law  had 
taken  the  widow  and  the  little  Latccfa 
nnder  his  protection,  treating  them  in 
every  way  as  hia  own  mother  and  sister. 
In  fact,  the  little  Latecfa  was  to  him,  as 
to  her  mother  and  slater,  the  petted  and 
spoiled  darling. 

Djevdflt  Bey,  a  handsome  young  Turk- 
ish oflicer  stationed  at  Damascus,  wanting 
a  wifo,  set  to  work  to  find  out  where  he 
could  meet  with  a  Turkish  girl  of  good 
birth,  and  through  the  usual  means  (the 
women  who  visit  the  different  harems  and 
report  on  the  charms  of  the  girls  who  are 
found  there)  he  made  his  choice  of  Latccfa 
Khanoom.  His  proposals  were  accepted 
by  the  three  persons  who  alone  formed 
her  family,  being  her  mother,  sister,  and 
brother-in-law.  She  was  barely  twelve  ! 
As  a  matter  of  form  her  consent  was  asked, 
and  having  seen  from  the  latticed  window 
the  suitor  chosen  for  her,  she  made  no 
objection  but  silently  assented  to  become 
his  wife.  The  ring  and  other  presents 
sent  by  the  bridegroom  as  sealing  the 
contract  arrived  in  due  course,  and  with 
them  the  command  to  his  bride-elect  to 
veil  herself,  and  keep  her  person  aaored 
from  the  eyes  of  every  man,  even  her 
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Cairo  to  go  back  to  her  hasband  and  con- 
tinue to  be  an  obedient,  loving  wife,  not- 
withstanding previous  cruelty  and  deser- 
tion on  his  part.  She  was  a  mere  child 
in  years — sixteen  or  seventeen — hardly 
more. 

Poor  Mabrooka  I  Those  who  talk  and 
write  so  glibly  of  the  **  laudable  Moslem 
religion'*  ought  to  have  seen  this  poor 
creature,  as  I  told  her  that  my  religion 
taught  me  that  it  would  be  a  sin  on  my 
part  to  keep  her  from  her  husband,  and 
that  she  must  try  to  forgive  and  forget, 
and  go  back  and  live  with  him. 

She  had  been  his  wife  for  a  couple  or 
more  of  years,  when  he  went  away  and 
left  her  with  a  young  child  in  her  arms — 
both  wholly  unprovided  for  !  The  infant 
died  of  starvation,  and  she  was  brought 
to  me  bv  the  Sheikh  £1  Mukhadameen 
(the  chief  of  those  who  procure  servants). 
She  was  very  frightened  when  she  came  to 
me,  for  she  had  never  spoken  to  Euro- 
peans, or  indeed  to  Christians  at  all,  and 
cried  much  the  first  few  days  ;  but  it  was 
a  case  of  staying  or  going  back  to  utter 
starvation.  Good  food  had  its  due  effect, 
and  the  fact  that  a  young  child  very  near 
the  age  of  her  own  was  to  be  her  chief 
care  soon  reconciled  her  to  living  with  me, 
child-mother  though  she  was. 

She  was  with  me  for  eleven  months. 
A  more  simple-hearted,  docile,  sweet- 
tempered  creature  I  never  had  in  my 
house.  She  was  so  attached  to  me  and  to 
mj  children  that,  as  she  was  an  orphan 
and  had  no  relations,  I  hoped  that  I  might 
be  able  to  keep  her  always ;  but  my 
wishes  were  frustrated. 

One  day  a  Fellah  was  announced  from 
X;[^r  Egypt.  It  was  her  husband  !  lie 
aaid  he  wanted  his  wife.  Of  course  he 
had  heard  that  she  had  been  cared  for  and 
was  looking  well,  and  also  that  she  had  a 
Biee  little  waninobe^  and  a  sum  of  money 
which  in  Cairo  at  that  time  was  considered 
Terr  sabstantial,  and  his  fingers  itched  to 
kave  the  despotlii^  of  so  many  good 
things. 

Mabrooka  wept  bitterly,  and  throwing 
herself  at  my  feet  be^^e[ed  me  to  keep  her, 
aajii^  she  would  be  my  slave  all  through 
K^»  if  I  would  cmly  prevent  her  going 
back.  We  did  all  we  could  to  persuade 
her  husband  to  divoiY^  h<r,  promising 
him  all  h<T  little  possessions  and  a  sura  of 
noner  Kraides. 

'^  She  is  BIT  wife  !    I  want  mT  wife  !'* 


he  kept  on  repeating  doggedly,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  make  her  go  with  him.  With 
choking  sobs  and  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
she  said  :  **  I  will  go,  ya  sitii  (my  lady), 
because  you  tell  me  that  God  and  your  re- 
li^on  say  I  must ;  but,  oh  !  you  do  not 
know  to  what  you  send  me  !'* 

A  few  months  after  she  came  back,  but 
so  changed  that  it  was  difficult  for  me  to 
recognize  her.  Cruelty  and  starvation  had 
had  their  effect,  and  now  he  |had  again 
deserted  her  on  the  eve  of  again  becoming 
a  mother  ! 

It  may  be  said  by  Philo-Mohammedans, 
and  I  know  it  is  said  by  Mohammedans 
themselves,  that  such  things  happen  in 
Christian  England.  Yes  !  With  grief 
and  shame  I  grant  it,  but  am  thankful  to 
add  that  the  religion  of  Christian  England 
does  not  abet  or  permit  it,  and  this,  thank 
God,  makes  a  very  wide  difference. 

One  argument  often  brought  forward 
by  Philo-Mohammedans  is  that  the  mar- 
riage relation  remains  undissolved  much 
oftener  than  otherwise.  Such  may  be  the 
case,  for  among  the  higher  classes  divorce 
is  considered  somewhat  disreputable  ;  not 
from  any  higher  sense  of  its  sinfulness,  or 
any  greater  degree  of  affection  on  the  hus- 
band's part,  but  because  men  of  any  po- 
sition or  standing  are  unwilling  Uiat  their 
own  particular  daughter  should  have  such 
a  slight  put  upon  them — ^that  anything  be- 
longing to  them  should  be  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  such  a  degradation  at  the  bare 
caprice  of  another.  Thus  it  happens  that 
we  never  hear  of  the  daughters  of  sultana, 
pashas,  or  any  wealthy  or  influential  peo- 
ple being  divorced.  I  have  heard  it  averred 
over  and  over  again  as  a  well-substantiated 
fact  that  the  Sultan  has  at  least  one  new 
wife  every  year  besides  innumerable  con- 
cubines. What  becomes  <^  the  old  ones  ? 
Surelv  thev  must  be  divorced,  for  the  law 
of  El  Islam  will  not  permit  of  more  than 
four  wives,  nor  can  a  legally  married  wife 
become  a  concubine.  There  is  therefore 
the  always  existing  possibilitr  of  divorce 
for  no  reason  at  all,  save  a  groundless  and 
capricious  whim  on  the  part  of  the  hus- 
band, 

A  Mohammedan  girl  is  broi^t  up  with 
the  idea  that  she  has  nothing  to  do  with- 
love.  It  is  ttfih  ($hame)  for  her  to  love 
her  husband.  She  dares  not  do  it  if  she 
would.  What  he  asks  and  expects  of  her 
is  to  tremble  before  him  and  Tield  him 
nn<)ue$lioiiing  obedience.     I  have 
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hnsbaDd  look  pleased  and  complacent 
when  his  wife  looked  afraid  to  lift  iip  her 
eyes  even  when  visitors  were  present. 

Still,  with  all  this,  I  have  known  of 
cases  where  the  wife,  being  married 
young,  and  treated  fairly  well,  really  grew 
to  love  her  husband,  and  I  am  sure  it 
would  oftener  be  the  case  but  for  the 
baneful  effect  of  the  example  of  their 
prophet  and  the  permission  of  their  Koran 
to  bring  in  a  second  wife,  or  a  "  white 
slave,"  after  a  decade  of  years  has  passed 
away. 

There  are  some  men  among  them,  but 
I  think  they  are  rare,  who  boast  that  they 
marry  a  new  wife  every  month.  **  It  is 
so  easy,"  say  they,  **to  divorce  a  wife 
when  one  is  tired  of  her  1"  And  such  is 
the  fact  I  At  any  unexpected  moment 
the  fatal  words,  "  You  are  divorced." 
may  be  uttered,  and  an  utter  wrenching 
of  home  ties,  perhaps  of  many  years'  ex- 
istence, takes  place.  The  wife  must  veil 
herself,  and  never  again  let  her  husband 
see  her.  She  takes  with  her  any  property 
that  has  been  given  to  her  by  her  hus- 
band, parents,  or  any  other  person,  this 
being  always  entirely  her  own,  and  not 
in  any  way  subject  to  her  husband's  will, 
and  she  leaves  her  husband's  house,  and 
her  children. 

A  woman  cannot,  of  herself,  separate 
from  her  husband  without  his  consent. 
If  she  is  clever,  however,  she  will  take 
him  by  surprise  at  an  unguarded  moment, 
and  contrive  to  do  or  say  something  which 
will  make  him  so  angry  that  before  he 
can  exercise  sufficient  self-control  to  stop 
himself,  he  has  uttered  the  wished-for 
words. 

Aysha,  a  servant  of  mine  in  Cairo,  told 
me  she  had  done  it  in  this  way.  Iler 
story  was  this.  She  was  married  at  the 
age  of  nine  years  and  grew  up  knowing 
no  one  and  caring  for  no  one  but  her  hus- 
band. To  see  that  his  clothes  were  of  a 
snowy  whiteness,  and  his  stews  and  pilaufs 
carefully  cooked  with  the  full  modicum 
of  rich  spices  and  savory  herbs,  the  rice 
of  a  golden  color  imparted  by  the  saffron, 
and  the  meat  of  an  appetizing  tenderness, 
and  all  ready  prepared  at  the  moment  of  his 
arrival  from  the  sook,  was  the  sole  object  of 
her  existence,  and  she  was  contented  and 
happy,  for  he  always  spoke  as  if  he  loved 
her,  and  said  ''  he  would  never  marry 
again,  but  that  she  should  be  the  com- 
panion of  his  whole  life."     She  was  in 
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time  the  mother  of  three  children,  who  all 
died  in  infancy,  but  her  life  was  bound 
up  in  her  husband,  and  as  long  as  she  had 
him  she  did  not  care. 

One  day  he  came  in  bringing  with  him 
a  little  girl  and  said  that  he  had  married 
again  ! 

**  Ya  Madamtcc  !"  (Oh  ray  misfor- 
tune !)  screeched  Aysha,  who  was  herself 
barely  twenty.  **  What  have  I  done  that 
you  should  hate  me  all  at  once,  and  bring 
this  strange  woman  between  us  ?  May 
your  shadow  never  grow  less  ;  may  your 
father  find  mercy  ;  may  you  have  length 
of  days  given  you  :  send  her  back  to  her 
friends,  and  be  not  so  cruel  to  me.  Or 
else — why  should  I  be  in  your  way  ?  di- 
vorce me  since  you  no  longer  care   for 


me. 


M 


**  No,"  said  her  husband,  "  I  do  not 
hate  you,  and  will  not  divorce  you.  Ac- 
cording to  our  prophet's  words  (on  him 
bo  peace)  we,  the  believers,  may  have 
more  wives  than  one,  and  what  you  ask  is 
impossible." 

The  days  went  on,  and  Aysha  found 
herself  become  the  drudge  and  servant,. 
and  no  appeals  for  divorce  were  listened 
to  ;  so  one  day,  just  as  it  was  about  the 
usual  time  for  him  to  come  home,  she  got 
together  all  her  things  and  put  them  bo- 
hind  the  door,  with  her  milayeh  (large 
veil  for  covering  the  figure)  and  boorka^ 
(nose  veil).  She  then  set  upon  the  new 
wife,  beating  her,  and  scratching  her,  and 
tearing  out  her  hair  at  such  a  rate,  that 
when  her  husband  came  in  his  ra^e  knew 
no  bounds  and  he  screamed  out,  **  Talika 
bitalata  !"  (divorced  the  third  time  !). 
She  had  not  been  divorced  before,  but  the 
phrase  means  divorced  without  hope  of 
return. 

In  this  way  she  got  free,  and  catching 
up  her  bundle  and  veil  with  cat-like  agil- 
itv,  she  was  out  of  the  house  before  he* 
could  touch  her. 

This  is  one  case  out  of  thousands  which- 
are  daily  occurring,  and  proves  what  I 
said  before,  that  it  is  the  religion  of  the 
false  prophet,  the  tenet  of  the  Koran,  to 
which  are  attributable  all  the  faults  of  Mo- 
hammedan women.  And  can  it  be  possi- 
ble that  the  enlightened  daughters  of 
Christian  England  knowingly  and  will- 
ingly ally  themselves  to  such  a  system  by 
marriage  with  Mohammedans  ? 

No  amount  of  education  or  civilization 
or  public  opinion  can  give  the  wife  of  a 
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tit. 

AlJ-^L    liiir     L'^-rl.    Said     iHie"*^     alM«ul    ibe 

Cuii*; — ::i*  '.^l  aud  N^fv  Cuveuau:  nuivL 
ii/ni.  iiiv  ifii>i5  o:  iijtr  reiipvL  L»f  Li'.Ler.o 
iia»»;tT  Eii^iaud — nai-  jcireL  wvhiiut.  liie 
n^riii  U'  i«r  L-tt«»ff.  aijf.  i»v»\ ereiiTi.  cf  lue 
iiiriiic  »'iie«-  »ue  leiiTUt  a^  wit*.  A*  t*.'!. 
aiid  iitii^'  iirt^v  i:  yMUjait.  r.^,  Ler  vLief  Tt^hl 
axit  jZiif^y  **  *ii'  i*^  *-iit  bafe  dt'pc'bi:  of  iier 
kiOsL'aDLV  'jiiufidenc*.  Uie  j^Ui-Idj:  siar  of 
iiis^  »^!»i??>fD •-••:.  viif  *'  :L  » li'jfL  lijt;  iieart  uf 
ij»rf  in»»i'aiiC  dvi.i_  baf*/  v  iru>i,  wiit*  oj.»en- 
«".L  ij'jf  tiiv»u*-i.  V -'.i.  wifrdviii.  wLt»se  '.'iii.- 
d:ei.  ijfisc  u}-  aLd  •^..  Ltr  ^'ieisbed  :  litr 
iiU>i<uLu  aisv.  aic^  lit  prHiMfLU  Ler.  ' 

If  'niiiirr  tu'-L  vut  •jiijfrwitit' — acd  it  is 
•sac  ina:  ttie  wv^iLiivst  aiid  feitfii.Dest  c»f 
ijufitaL  Laiiir^t:  6u'.»uii  yfUL  cauti*  i;  to  l»e 
»\> — vi:*:    i:    ifc   l<:<  iLe  Curisiiau  rfc]i^'»n 

J  fet;.  ir:*!! J ;»*^^jed  to  give  vne  mere  ex- 
muy*^  v5  «k  Lta:  tiie  M  >iia::>uit:da&  can  do, 
Mid  v'La:  t'ie  re;i;i.oL  ^vilLC•t^.•Tl^. 

It  wat  a  «ad  f^aae  wtj»<  L  iia;»j>^iKd  wLile 
I  «rjK  a:  I>aiitabeQ6.  aiid  tvok  piacc  amoDg 
tiif  \j*iVjiTT  ciae*  t»f  M'.iia!jjuo •riant. 

Zevi^l'  iL  »a*  tnairifcd  vo  a  lerr  Beai- 
tliT  fUjftL  «riK»  va«  \^rT  xuacL  older  iLaa 
i»er  faliier  :  l»ut  **  ne  was  uf  v*frT  Ligii 
«lai*d>jvr  III  M'.nbiesri  ho»;ieir.  Ler  fatLer 
cswi^ia'-Uiatcd  Liai»e!f  on  La%;iig  secured 
ik:u«  a»  a  ii'^svaud  fcrr  'aih  cLiiL  Zevoab 
v««  vii>  aioul  U«  TtAr«>  o»d  wLen  ebe 
vift^  taiurb  to  iter  iiUfe-iiaod's  Loxifte.  drcAed 
<Kzt  iik«  a  d'oli  Ifi  aii  tAe  fio^rr  and  jevels 
wklvii  lie  iurj,  ifl  *ec<,'r4aD©e  wiiii  Modern 
nJt».  MfLt  viiL  a  latiui  La&d  l«€f  ^^^e  the 
wtidiiig- 

IVan  p«afied  avar  before  she  again 
crossed  •i*rf  i:-i»'i'*fjd*§  tiretiioli 

0***»  *j^iulsA  the  **  i/urdaTeh'*  or 
"  Miftrr"  (for  i^iL  tLece  Rames  are  gi^eo 
tA»  tlu(  tL>k  Lea«T  ccruin  vLscb  sLats 
(•Qt  tL^  vr/gKQ'fi  a4MiitiL.eou  from  the  rest 
<if  the  v/jiriidi  a  J<^»g  giri-vife  is  Hieraiiy 
bori**!  aliTe,  and  her  hcriz/n  :s  jimiled 
bT  ber  ha»b«iid.  hi»  viTes«  ai.i  Lis  sla«e5. 

Untii  she  becomes  a  mother  herseif  she 
mar  ooi  erea  think  of  seeing  her  ovn 
mother,  and  if,  a»  in  the  c«$e  of  Zcjnab, 
bj  means  of  weahh  or  p*>«Uion  her  bus 
band  stands  a  little  higher  than  her  f  riecds. 
Tears  maj  |tan  avaj  before  she  creases 
her  mother's  threshold  again. 

A  harem  is  a  world  in  itaelf.  The  hns- 
buid  is  the  aalocnt,  and  the  Urgvr  the 


amount  of  Lis  weahh,  so  mach  larger  his 
Larem.  Wimt  pHmes  lijere  is  ne«^er  known 
or  ct»iiiiurijLed  ol  in  the  ouier  worid. 

It  is  coutrarr  to  all  ^usiem  ideas  and 
Mw»tsieni  t*U4juette  for  acj  mac  to  make 
iLUuiiies  ai'Ltui  anv  female  liiai  lives  in 
the  Louse  of  anoiLer. 

It  is  l»ui  nalura!  to  suppose  thai  among 
tbe  maDT  Luman  ij«iD<?i,  wirefc,  concu- 
bines, aud  tsiaves,  wLo  compose  a  Larem — 
wiiii  iLe  Lead  eonucti,  wLo  of4eniaiious}v 
kee}»€  tbem  in  order,  but  is  lealijr  a  Ihtie 
kiD^  ani  :•!!£:  tbeni — tLtre  are  strong  wills 
and  ^ree  iia^sious.  com  man  dine  intePect> 
and  nil  wearied  energies.  wLicb.  could  thej 
be  rigbtlv  guided,  micbt  i»e  of  l*enefit  to 
the  worjd  ;  birL,  \»e:iiz  wLoIl'v  whLout 
rent  sa^e  among  tLemselves.  turn  their 
littie  wond  into  a  perfect  {»andemon7um. 

I  wiil  not  LaTTw'W  iLe  feelings  of  the 
reader  1»t  relating  iLe  cmehies  jterjK'traied 
in  the  uiier  c  biiii:»D  jf  iLe  Larem  t»eiwten 
themstlres.  as  descrii»ed  to  me  br  one  of 
their  own  n:im:ier,  for  iLev  know  that  no 
law  can  reach  tiiem. 

*'  OL  '.  it  is  ouiT  women  amoi>£  them- 
selves — who  can  trpect  women  to  he  lea- 
soikable  i  It  is  t^es^  to  tnm  a  deaf  ear  to 
what  goes  on  in  the  women^saparxmenis,^* 
saj  tbe  men  witL  a  contempsnons  shrug 
of  liie  sii-.'Hider. 

The  hust.*ani  and  antoerat,  caaing  but 
for  Lis  o«n  scIf-iihiui^Dce,  oae  day  lar- 
i&hes  caresses  and  loads  with  presents 
some.,  for  tlxe  time,  farored  one,  and  the 
next  gires  her  up  to  all  that  the  forr  and 
jea]ou«T  of  th<K)e  who  are  less  favored  can 
inrenU 

Zevnab  l«ecaine,  in  the  coarse  of  time, 
the  mother  of  two  50ds«  but  unkindness 
and  cmeitT  h^  pulled  down  her  constitu- 
tion. Her  mind  seemed  to  give  way  at 
the  hopelessness  of  her  life.  Worn  to  a 
shadow  and  Eiad  with  despair,  she  at  last 
succeeded  one  day  in  eluding  discovery 
by  putting  on  the  die^s  of  a  slave,  and, 
slippix^  past  the  great  boidayeh  and  the 
goardian  bomth  (the  gate-keeper)«  fled  to 
her  father *s  house. 

Her  father  hxd  net  seen  her  since  she 
had  left  his  hou^^  on  her  wedding  day  ! 
True,  rumors  w«^nt  whispeted  about,  and 
had  been  brou^rht  tv>  hhu  W  elderlv  women 
who  fns^uect  the  h;jirems  as  peddlers  and 
hawkerss  but  ho  bad  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders and  morvlv  said  **  it  would  not  be 
seemly  to  quarrel  with  a  man  of  such 
standing  as  his  soS'-in-hiw  for  the  sake  of 
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a  woman."  Now  that  he  saw  the  change 
in  ber  he  was  startled  and  shocked  as  she 
threw  herself  at  his  feet  and  begged  him 
to  put  an  end  to  her  life  if  he  would,  but 
not  to  send  her  back. 

The  father's  heart  was  awakened,  and 
she  was  tenderly  cared  for,  but  a  long  and 
severe  illness  followed,  in  which  all  hope 
of  life  was  given  up  by  the  doctors. 

Her  father  took  into  consultation  men 
learned  in  Moslem  law,  and  sent  deputa- 
tion after  deputation  to  his  son-in-law  en- 
treating him  to  divorce  her,  and  sajing 
how  utterly  incapable  she  was  of  returning 
to  be  his  wife.  The  unhappy  father 
offered  not  only  to  remit  her  dowry  and 
give  up  all  claims  to  any  property  which 
she  had  left  in  the  harem,  but  to  pay  any 
sura  of  money  demanded  within  reason. 

Again  and  again  the  same  answer  came 
back,  '^  I  will  not  divorce  her  ;  she  is  my 
wife  and  must  come  back."  Cadis  and 
moollahs  were  sent  to  expostulate  with 
him,  but  he  laughed  at  all  they  said. 
"  He  wanted  her  back,  sick  or  well,  and 
he  would  have  her  ;  not  because  he  loved 
her,  but  to  show  her  the  consequences  of 
trying  to  escape  him.  He  was  a  Moslem, 
and  would  brook  no  interference  between 
himself  and  the  inmates  of  his  harem. 
Mashalla  !  They  would  laugh  at  his  beard 
if  they  could  get  off  so  easily." 

His  fiendish  looks  as  he  said  this  fright- 
ened even  those  hardened  men,  and  they 
advised  her  father  to  keep  her  carefully 
hidden,  lest  she  should  fall  a  victim  to 
her  husband's  cruelty. 

Shall  I — dare  I — put  on  paper  what  his 
next  message  was  ?  I  did  not  see  it  done 
myself.  I  was  told — yes,  I  was  told  on 
good  authority  and  in  bated  whispers — 
what  it  was.  He  took  her  two  sons,  who 
were  also  his  sons — those  little  darling 
boys — he  took  them,  wrung  their  necks, 
and  sent  their  dead  bodies  still  palpitating 
to  show  her  what  he  had  in  store  for  her  I 

The  young  mother,  not  yet  twenty, 
never  raised  her  head  after  the  one  wild 
shriek  she  gave,  and  in  a  few  days  she  too 
died,  the  victim  of  despair. 

This  is  no  exaggerated  tale,  no  piece  of 
sensational  fiction.  If  I  dared  give  names 
and  dates,  I  am  not  sure  but  what  now  at 
the  present  moment  there  are  some  in 
England  who  could  corroborate  my  state- 
ment. But  what  need  have  I  of  wil- 
nesaes  f  Every  Moslem  knows  that  his  re- 
ligion gives  him  supreme  control  in  his 


harem,  and  that  neither  law  nor  public 
opinion  can  touch  him  there.  I  have 
known  English  women  married  to  Mos- 
lems who,  having  in  their  own  persons 
experienced  the  reality  of  such  a  life,  have 
made  it  the  one  object  of  their  lives  to 
get  their  daughters  out  of  the  clutches  of 
that  religion,  so  baneful  to  women,  before 
they  reached  the  age  considered  marriage- 
able among  Moslems.  I  could  call  wit- 
nesses to  the  bitter  tears  and  restless, 
sleepless  anxiety  with  which  an  English 
mother  watched  the  innocent  gambols  of 
her  infant  daughter,  although  her  own 
husband  was  a  man  of  education,  of  great 
wealth,  and  of  a  most  influential  position. 
He  had  been  often  in  England  and  France, 
and  spoke  the  languages  of  both  those 
countries  with  ease.  He  was  as  good  a 
husband  as  his  religion  would  allow  him 
to  be,  and  after  years  of  continued  tears 
and  entreaty  on  the  pait  of  his  wife  he 
actually  was  bold  enough  to  wink  at  the 
mother's  fleeing  with  the  child  to  a  place 
of  refuge.  For  this  amount  of  kindness 
he  was  called  to  account  by  the  ulemas 
and  learned  men  of  his  religion,  on  the 
plea  that  it  was  a  heinous  sin  against  the 
Koran  to  keep  his  daughter  where  she 
could  not  be  married  to  a  Moslem.  He 
was  ordered  to  command  her  return,  but 
her  mother  hid  her  and  changed  her  own 
name.  This  was  some  years  ago,  and  T 
do  not  know  what  the  sequel  has  been. 

Having  given  an  instance  of  a  husband's 
cruelty  as  shielded  by  the  Koran  and  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  I  will  now  proceed 
to  show  how  a  naturally  amiable  and 
good  hearted  man  is  bid  to  look  upon  his 
wife  bv  the  light  of  that  same  Koran. 

On  an  Austrian  steamer  I  met  an  Egyp- 
tian Effendi  who  seemed  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence and  wealth,  lie  had  his  wife  with 
him,  and  had  secured  the  ladies'  cabin 
for  her.  There  she  remained  with  her 
three  little  children  and  a  black  slave, 
never  coming  out  once  for  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  during  the  whole  voyage. 

The  Effendi  spoke  of  her  in  a  very  pat- 
ronizing, good-natured  sort  of  way.  He 
told  me  that  he  was  just  returning  from 
Europe,  and  that,  having  been  obliged  to 
go  there  on  business,  he  had  taken  his 
wife  with  him,  to  have  an  operation  per- 
formed on  her  eyes  for  cataract,  &he  being 
perfectly  blind  through  that  disease. 

On  my  showing  some  surprise  at  his  in- 
curring so  much  trouble  and  expense  for 
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ooinmunioatiiiiX  door  opcna  and  a  cheery 
voioo  invites  him  to  pass.  After  the  uHual 
handshake  M.  Stamholoff  Bubsides  into  a 
rviokinjif  chair,  and  if  in  a  hanpy  mood, 
ta'ks  and  rooks  indetinitelv  till  disturbed 
bv  a  fresh  call.  The  study  where  he  re- 
ceives is  the  oosey  room  of  a  worker.  One 
auijle  is  crossed  by  the  wiiting  table  under 
which  a  nia^niticent  bearskin  carpets  the 
tloor,  and  a  repeating  riHe  leans  against 
the  wall  ready  to  hand.  The  plain  deal 
boards  on  trestles  which  take  up  another 
Aide  of  the  room  are  littered  with  maps 
Huvl  plans  for  the  ports  of  Varna  and 
Bourgas,  and  various  municipal  schemes, 
l.>gether  with  a  heterogeneous  pile  of  the 
day's  letters  and  telegrams,  which  arrive 
every  few  moments,  A  huge  cupboard 
full  of  State  jvipers  and  surmounted  by  a 
stuffed  owl  completes  the  furniture.  In 
penikmal  ap^»earaDce  M.  Stamboloff  is  short 
and  thick- set,  with  a  rapidly  growing  ten- 
dency to  stoutness.  lie  was  once  very 
thiu  :  "  before  he  married,"  as  he  re- 
m:irks  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes  :  but 
marriage  and  the  quiet  of  home,  in  ex- 
cliaa^e  for  the  Si.Muewbat  riotuus  living  of 
h's  youth.  Live  marvellously  agreed  with 
liim.  His  hair  is  thinning  over  his  capa- 
.•i^•u^i  foiehcad  and  is  clipped  close  on  his 
cheeks,  leavir:^J  a  small  imperial,  and  mus- 
tii-'he  not  thick  enough  t'.>  hide  the  mouih. 
Ills  eyt.'s  are  smaJl  and  set  d<:ep  under 
heavy  browsv  while  he  has  a  habit  of  half 
closinvc  them,  which  make*  them  look 
smaiier  ^iiA.  It  is  ou!y  when  an:;ered 
that  ::iey  open  fuily  and  blaze  like  tiame. 
His  viiji^;  IS  !ijw  but  -It^jr.  and.  his  usuitl 
delivery  mpi'i.  In  oriinary  talk,  he  sel- 
•i  in  rHis«>  his  monotone,  but  in  public 
sffeakiniT.  or  when  .inimattjd.  his  organ  i:» 
il»:xibie.  iod.  aided  bv  look  and  ^resiure. 
rery  expresteive. 

Siicii  i»  a  njugh  sketch  of  the  outer 
man  m  wht>se  enenx^-  and  self-cvniroi  tiie 
face  of  the  BMikan  I^^n insula  has  rvaiiv 
depen«ie«i  for  *«rv.^rai  years  past.  Any 
»w.:rring  from  the  puiicy  he  has  .iphtid 
w.fu: ;  laic L:;y  -^TiirtPiii  Buignria  w  ilh  hor 
Ti»r!^bifrs  :  «iv  faistf  -^ep  towHni  tiie 
Piwf:ri  Tiiznt  irimr  aoont  a  gi»nenii  >*ar. 
It  r^'"iiir»»  iiM»xbaii9tibie  :>atii»nce  to  dcai 
with  '»rnT.-i^Ationa  fn^m  Buiir^na's  c^iials 
«m*iQg  'he  nati"Ti»,  -tnd  no  x^oinuum  rirm- 
r^cs*  :(»  rvftist  liike  :hrrni»  .tiui  piomisc* 
fmin  -ler  wpenors,  TUcm*  .piaiiUoA  M, 
>\aini><M^:k[f  D'.v«MMe»  to  mu  extrnoniiimrv 
degnw,  ail  :he  more  extnti^niinary   wIh'u 


we  consider  that  the  earlier  years  of  his 
life  were  passed  as  an  artisan  and  an  exile, 
and  that  they  were  called  into  requisition 
and  put  to  the  supremest  tests  before  he 
had  reached  the  age  when  most  of  our 
European  sUitesmen  had  only  began  their 
training.  p]ven  now  he  is  only  tive-and- 
thirty,  having  already  been  in  possession 
of  almost  dictatorial  powers  for  three  years. 

For  M.  StamboloS's  policy  and  manner 
of  carrying  it  out,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  his  own  words  from  my  note-book, 
where  I  find  him  saving  on  March  1st, 
1800  :— 

**  The  story  of  our  trying  to  dissemble 
Russian  {)articipation  in  the  Panitza  plot 
is  most  ridiculous.  Indeed  I  do  not  know 
what  wc  could  do  that  we  have  not  done, 
and  that  we  are  not  doing,  to  show  our 
contempt  for  Russia,  and  our  resolve  not 
to  be  bullied  by  her.  We  are  a  little 
State,  but  we  form  an  impenetrable  bar- 
rier, so  lon^;  as  we  subsist,  to  Russian  ad- 
vance.  My  own  idea  was,  long  before  I 
came  to  power,  and  will  be  to  the  end, 
thoujjh  I  mav  never  see  its  realization,  a 
Confederation  of  the  Balkan  States.  Sin- 
gly, it  seems  to  me,  they  must  inevitably 
fall,  and  when  thev  are  out  of  the  wav 
Russia  can  do  what  she  likes  with  Con- 
stantinople. And  just  as  we  are  neces- 
sary to  Constantinople,  so  are  the  Turks 
necessarv  to  us.  Another  power  at  Stam- 
bi»ul,  Russia,  EuLiiand.  t^rmanv — anr 
Other. — would  mean  the  end  of  Balkan 
nationalities.  We  are  anxious  to  keep  up 
the  bond  with  Turkey  if  she  will  only  for 
once  shake  off  her  !eiuarj[v  and  indecision 
anil  help  us.  We  want  no  material  help, 
but  meniy  the  moral  support  of  her  reci>g- 
niti on  of  our  ^^tatus,  I:  has  cost  us  enough 
to  arrive  at  what  we  are.  and  it  has  cost 
Turkey  nothing,  I  am  urged  to  declare 
the  iu« impendence  at  once,  but  1  may  tell 
you  that  we  iiave  appealed  to  the  Poite 
lateJy,  within  the  iasi  forinight,  to  recog- 
ni.:e  the  I'rince.  We  jave  no  answer  ; 
I  vio  not  Mippose  wtf  suail  .;et  one.  It  is 
the  olem;ii  siii.iy  suaiiy  of  Stamboui  which 
niin*  thorn  ;iud  iS.  If.  however,  the 
lN>rte  T\fu^os,  I  Jo  !iot  say  that  we  shall 
not  iv  toiivd  :o  itclare  our^krJves  free. 
U'»w  >%ouid  :t  .>o  dv'ue  :  N^^t  openiy  at 
tiiNt,  bu;  Mioi^.v  In  omitttii];^  to  wav  the 
trtbuto.  IhiN  would  open  ilie  -ioor  to 
ochxtai  c\pianauou»^  aiid  we  could,  and 
sh%«u«d,  s«y  tliAt  if  uie  (MiriMU  limw  off  the 
ohiM»  Um' child  wouid  dedine  aoy  longer 
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Berlin — lit.,  a  di^rontented  Eastern  Ron- 
melia,  which  would  inevitably  wait  and 
watch  for  the  day  when  it  coold  once 
more  nnile  with  as  in  a  Balgaria  which 
would  never  again  be  content  to  remain  as 
it  l»e<ran  first.  In  other  words,  the  Porte 
would  re-enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  its 
tribute  of  three  millions  (which  would  be 
{laid  much  more  regularly  if  it  recognized 
ihi  Prince),  and  which,  in  any  case,  are  of 
no  f»ersonal  value  to  the  Sultan,  since  they 
go  direct  to  the  pockets  of  foreign  bond- 
holders. Putting  aside,  for  argument's 
ttke,  the  easy  alternative  of  recognition, 
and  supposing  the  case  of  our  throwing 
ofi  the  suzerainty,  would  it  be  worth  while 
for  the  Porte  to  make  war  for  its  miser- 
able three  millions,  which  are  all  that  it 
would  lose,  and  to  reallv  advance  Russia 

m 

to  a  hundred  kilometres  of  Constantino- 
ple I  And  would  the  other  Powers  per- 
mit her  to  declare  war  for  such  an  object  ? 
I  will  even  allow,  if  you  like,  that  the 
Powers  will  be  fuiious  with  us,  and  leafe 
cs  to  dvrht  it  out  with  Turkev.  There 
are  precedents  which  show  that  tens  of 
thousands  Lave  beaten  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. Take  Shahin  Pasha,  with  his  ten 
thviisasd  men  at  Adrian opie,  who  utterly 
riHited  the  hundred  thousand  opposed  to 
him.  and  pursued  them  to  Philippopolis. 
Siill  I  do  net  sav  that  we  should  beat  the 
Turks,  bat  our  army  would  give  them  a 
greal  deal  cf  trouble,  and  we  should  fight 
it  oat  to  the  bitter  end  if  it  came  to  an 
iuTasion.  And  if  we  were  conquered  we 
shc^Qjd  not  be  worse  off  than  before — that 
is^  we  should  immediately  find  ourselves 
in  the  predicament  we  are  now  struggling 
to  aT<Md  :  a  Russian  occupation,  for  that 
is  what  would  ensue  rery  quickly  if  the 
attacked  us.  I  need  nc»t  £!0  on 
this  sde  of  the  question.  The  pros 
amd  cotLt  are  as  plain  to  you  as  to  mt^  In 
iaoisriczn^  the  possibility  of  a  war  with 
Turkey,  I  aa  suetchiui;  my  fancy  a  long 
«av,  for  I  do  nc-t  believe  it  coold  ever 
kapr^en.  We  ^pt  denned  to  be  friends, 
and  I  am  con&ieat  that  we  shall  become 
»K^  And  later,  on  the  same  scbject. 
•'  CitU^  f«nl**,  Balgaria  will  prefer  the 
li^k  ^-'C  war  lo  *M  risk  of  a  Russian  occn- 
psiior^.  the  more  so  »  the  Sa^er  is  ap- 
pfoftf'hi&g  wiihin  OKasanbie  distance,  and 
I  am  x:.:t  at  all  saire  that  the  prvkdamation 
of  iniepenienf^  wooxd  brin^  aboot  war. 
At  !*»st  a.^  with  Turkev.  With  S^rtria  ! 
Yes.     I  am  toitrabiv  sore  that  as  soo«  as 


we  proclaimed  we  should  be  attacked  by 
Servia,  urged  on  by  Russia,  unless,  and  it 
is  a  big  unless,  Austria  threatened  Bel- 
grade. You  can  understand  that  Austria 
could  hardly  look  on  with  indifference  at 
a  Russian  Servia  conquering  Bulgaria.  I 
believe  Passitch  is  now  arranging  for 
some  such  eventuality  at  St.  Petersburg. 
We  shall  at  any  rate  not  make  any  deci- 
sive move  without  being  well  prepared. 
As  for  Passitch,  I  have  a  great  contempt 
for  him.  I  expelled  him  once  from  Bul- 
garia as  a  vagabond,  and  last  summer  he 
came  here  without  anv  official  character, 
not  then  being  even  President  of  the 
Skupshtina,  as  he  is  now.  He  called  on 
me,  and  proposed  to  me  to  act  with  Ser- 
via in  seizing  Macedonia,  and  dividing  it 
between  us.  I  replied  that  before  divid- 
ing other  countries,  it  behooved  us  to  look 
to  our  own,  that  at  present  neither  did 
Servia  belong  to  the  Serbs,  nor  Bulgaria 
to  the  Bulgara.  At  this  he  stared  open- 
mouthed.  I  added  that  it  might  be  pleas- 
ant enough  to  make  an  excursion  into 
Macedonia,  but  simultaneously  Russia 
might  make  her  appearance  at  Yama,  and 
Austria  at  Belgrade,  and  therefore  for  the 
present,  instead  of  tearing  each  other's 
crests  like  fighting  cocks,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  Great  Powers,  or  making 
bootless  filibustering  expediticms,  we  had 
better  take  more  care  at  home.  For  the 
rest  I  bade  him  note  that  whereas  I  was  a 
minister  he  was  nobodv,  and  I  declined 
to  discuss  the  field  of  general  politics  with 
him.  He  then  asked  what  message  he 
was  to  take  back  to  General  Griutch,  and 
I  replied  to  give  lum  my  best  wishes  and 
advice  above  all  things  to  restrain  his  ar- 
dor. That  sort  of  unaccredited,  irrespon- 
sible i^nt  is  a  very  dangerous  instrument 
to  meddle  with.  I  remember  when  Kaul- 
bars  was  here  that  he  sent  me  a  message 
that  I  was  to  receive  a  certain  Boqgdanoff, 
and  make  future  arrai^ments  with  him. 
At  that  time  I  was  lodged  at  the  telegraph 
office  from  morning  tiii  night,  and  I  an- 
swered that  iK>t  ouIt  would  I  not  treat 
with  him,  but  I  refiuied  to  have  anv  inter* 
course  with  such  a  scoundrel,  and  I  gave 
strict  orders  he  ^ould  not  be  aiiowed  in- 
side the  v>tRoe," 

Again  dcring  the  prvxnf>f«s  of  the  Pan- 
itxa  trial,  whioh  was  a  nKX5t  anxious  time 
for  the  Gowmment*  M.  StamK^loff,  re- 
ferring to  the  machinatiofts  of  Rossia  and 
the  master  It  in^^tion  of  the  lVw«rs»  who 
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seemed  to  take  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course, 
pat  forth  his  reasons  for  decisive  action  as 
follows  : — 

"  I  have  been  waiting  for  the  great  Eu- 
ropean war  for  five  years  now,  knowing 
that  it  will  settle  once  and  for  all  the 
Eastern  Question.  Ever  since  1876  we 
have  been  told  that  it  is  imminent,  and  I 
have  been  holding  on,  but  I  do  not  really 
see  that  it  is  much  nearer  now  than  then. 
There  are  no  tangible  signs  given  by  the 
Great  Powers  of  anything  but  an  immense 
desire  for  peace  at  any  price — the  price  to 
be  paid  by  the  small  fry  !  They  can  af- 
ford to  wait  and  sacrifice  us  while  they 
are  getting  ready  ;  but  our  point  of  view 
is  different.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
foresee  that  if  nobody  will  help  us  we 
shall  be  forced  to  make  a  bid  for  our  inde- 
pendence, for  we  cannot  continue  the 
game  of  patience  much  longer,  with  our 
hands  tied,  while  Russia  is  actively  under- 
mining the  roots  of  our  national  liberty. 
...  I  shall  not  tell  anybody  exactly  when 
I  shall  take  the  step.  It  will  not  be  this 
year,  except  under  unbearable  pressure. 
We  can  resist  for  three  years  longer,  per- 
haps even  for  five,  without  recognition  of 
the  Prince  or  independence,  but  it  would 
be  a  perpetual  struggle  and  watch.  You 
must  understand  that  it  is  not  for  the 
Prince,  nor  the  Government,  nor  the  peo- 
ple that  I  must  declare.  It  is  for  the 
army.  Prince  Alexander  fell  through 
shutting  his  eyes  to  the  possibility  of 
treason.  Two  months  before  his  abdica- 
tion  I  was  with  him  at  Tirnovo,  and  he 
expressed  his  fears  of  a  revolt  among  the 

Population  of  Eastern  Roumclia.  *  Sire,* 
answered,  *  there  neither  is,  nor  ever 
will  be,  danger  from  the  people.  It  is 
from  the  army  that  you  may  look  for  it. ' 
He  turned  his  back  upon  me  in  anger,  de- 
claring *  his  children  '  would  never  be 
false  to  him.  He  was  always  repeating 
his  faith  in  his  '  children.'  Afterwaid, 
when  we  two  were  seated  in  the  victoria 
which  was  conveying  him  on  his  last  jour- 
ney out  of  Bulgaria,  I  reminded  him  of 
our  talk.  He  hid  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  muttered  :  *  Ah  I  yes,  you  were  right, 
and  knew  them  better  than  I  did  ;  but  I 
could  never  have  believed  it.'  " 

Continuing  from  my  notes  I  find  him 
saying,  in  discussing  the  evidence  brought 
to  light  at  the  Panitza  trial  :  ''The  first 
thing  I  heard  on  my  return  from  Philip- 
popolis  was  that  a  letter  from  ZaukoS  had 


been  found  among  the  papers  of  the  old 
man  Kissimoff,  Chancellor  of  the  Bed 
Cross  Society.  It  is  curious  how  he  could 
keep  such  a  compromising  document,  after 
the  arrest  of  his  son  only  four  or  five 
days  previously.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
tinle  when  I  was  an  exile  in  Roumania, 
and  I  knew  a  notorious  bandit  who  had 
committed  numberless  murders.  He  al- 
ways carried  about  him,  in  a  back  pocket, 
a  dagger  with  which  he  had  killed  four- 
teen people.  I  once  asked  him  what  was 
the  good  of  doing  so,  as  it  might  serve  as 
evidence  against  him  some  day.  He  an- 
swered that  truly  it  was  no  good  to  him, 
but  it  brought  him  good  luck.  Just  so, 
also,  the  other  day  we  found  a  heap  of 
Russian  correspondence,  neatly  tied  up 
and  docketted,  at  Ozunoff's.  When  in- 
terrogated how  he  could  be  such  a  fool, 
he  explained  that  he  had  thought  perhaps 
the  Russians  might  come  some  day,  and 
they  would  prove  how  he  had  served 
them.  Talking  of  Roumania  brings  back 
to  me  a  comical  scene  which  I  once  had  in 
the  Cafe  Salis,  at  Bucharest.  I  was,  with 
many  other  Bulgarians  at  that  time,  a  po- 
litical refugee,  and  one  of  the  local  papers 
published  an  article  saying  that  all  of  us 
were  either  fugitives  from  motives  of  cow- 
ardice, or  else  traitors  working  against  our 
country.  This  was  exactly  the  opposite 
of  the  truth,  as  we  had  come  there  in  or- 
der to  work  the  better,  as  the  result 
proved.  At  any  rate,  I  demanded  from 
the  editor  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the 
article  in  question,  and  he  said  he  would 
give  it  me  that  evening  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  cafe.  When  he  came  though  he 
refused  to  tell  me,  so  I  said  :  *  Then  you 
are  responsible,  and  as  I  know  if  I  chal- 
lenged yon  to  a  duel  you  would  not  ac- 
cept, I  will  force  you  to  challenge  me,' 
and  struck  him  several  times,  ending  up 
by  spitting  in  his  face.  The  orchcstia 
stopped  playing,  and  there  was  a  great 
hubbub  in  the  cafe,  but  I  never  heard  any 
more  from  my  editor.  There  aie  some 
affairs  which  need  quicker  reparation  than 
any  tribunals  can  give.  I  myself  have 
four  times  challenged  men  to  a  duel,  and 
each  time  publicly  chastised  them  on  thfir 
refusal." 

With  two  more  characteristic  little 
speeches  I  will  leave  M.  Stamboloff.  The 
first  was  at  the  close  of  the  Court  Mar- 
tial : — 

**  I  am  vexed  at  the  result  of  the  Court 
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Martial.  I  myself  went  over  all  the  pa- 
pers, and  know  the  dossier  by  heart,  bet- 
ter than  any  of  the  lawyers  or  members  of 
the  court.  If  the  men  had  done  nothing  I 
should  not  have  sent  them  for  trial.  And 
then  the  Procureur  coolly  gels  up  and 
withdraws  the  charges  against  half  of  the 
prisoners.  It  is  not  his  business  to  with- 
draw charges,  forsooth  !  He  has  an  in- 
dictment given  to  him  by  the  War  Minis- 
ter, and  he  has  to  support  it.  He  has  no 
anthoritv  to  withdraw  accusations  his 
Minister  has  made.  And  then  the  court, 
having  before  them  a  crew  who  openly 
avow  that  they  intended  to  betray  their 
oath  and  dethrone  their  Prince,  condemn 
only  one  to  death,  and  recommend  a  com- 
mutation  of  his  sentence.  They  allow 
themselves  to  be  moved  to  pity  by  the 
thought  of  Panitza's  wife  and  children, 
and  past  services.  But  I,  too,  have  ser- 
vices, and  a  wife  and  children  !  Am  I 
for  that  reason  to  attempt  to  assassinate 
my  superiors,  to  violate  my  oath,  to  risk 
tbrowins:  mv  country  into  a  state  of  civil 
war,  or  into  the  arms  of  a  foreign  Power, 
and  then,  when  I  am  found  out  just  in 
time  to  stop  me,  to  get  up  in  public  and 
say  that  ^  I  think  I  was  right,  but  that  if 
yon  want  to  punish  me  you  must  remem- 
ber mv  family  '  ?" 

And  the  second  was  the  day  after  Sir 
W.  White  passed  through  Sofia  on  leave 
of  absence,  and  it  was  not  deemed  ju- 
dicious for  M.  Stamboloff  to  meet  him 
and  travel  in  the  same  train  : — 

'*  So  vour  Ambassador  is  not  allowed 
to  speak  to  me.  It  is  only  another  mark 
of  the  pariah  brand  Europe  has  set  upon 
OS.  But  it  is  about  time  to  finish  the 
play.  1,  for  one,  have  had  enough,  and 
nave  just  sent  off  our  last  Note  to  Turkey. 
She  can  do  what  she  likes,  but  if  she  re- 
fuses to  fulfil  her  duties  toward  us  she  will 
never  see  a  penny  of  the  next  instalment 
of  tribute.  It  is  ridiculous  that  Russia's 
reto  should  be  able  to  frighten  all  the 
Powers  out  of  their  senses,  and  prevent 
the  recojrnition  of  our  risrhts.  At  any  rate 
I  am  not  afraid — I  never  have  been  vet  in 
my  life — to  do  what  I  thought  I  had  a 
risrht  to  do.  I  am  certain  the  Porte  will 
never  move  actively  against  us.  It  would 
be  very  foolish  if  she  did.  She  might 
sappress  our  first  attempt  at  indepen- 
dence, bot  she  oonld  only  do  so  at  the 
alternative  cost  of  throwin^r  the  country 
either  more  under  the  inllaeBce  of  the 


Prince,  or  of  Russia,  probably  the  latter, 
and  what  would  she  gain  by  that  ?" 

It  was  this  Note,  despatched  in  the 
middle  of  June,  against  the  strong  remon- 
strances of  most  of  the  foreign  diplomatic 
agents,  and  under  a  temporary  impulse  of 
anger,  which  has  brought  about  the  yastly 
improved  relations  which  now  exist  with 
the  Ottoman  Porte.  M,  Stamboloff  had 
always  insisted  on  the  expediency  of  some 
such  quasi-ultimatum,  but  he  had  been 
held  back  by  the  counsels  of  the  Powers, 
who  feared  the  consequences  of  forcing 
Turkey's  hand.  It  was  only  when  he  de- 
cided to  act  upon  his  own  initiative  that 
he  proved  how  rightly  he  had  judged  the 
situation.  As  all  the  world  knows,  the 
Note  was  followed  by  the  granting  of 
Berats  to  the  Bulgarian  Bishops  in  Mace- 
donia, and  an  immense  increase,  not  easily 
calculated,  of  Bulgarian  prestige,  not  only 
in  that  province  but  throughout  the  Bal- 
kans.  Since  that  triumph  all  opposition 
to  M.  Stamboloff  and  his  policy  has  prac- 
tically ceased,  and  with  the  exception  of 
occasional  fretful  Notes  from  Russia  the 
political  affairs  of  the  Principality  have 
progressed  with  excellent  smoothness. 
As  long  as  Bulgaria  retains  her  remark- 
able Premier  there  is  little  fear  for  her 
future,  but  a  larger  measure  of  support 
from  friendly  Powers  in  the  just,  and 
tnily  Homeric,  combat  he  sustains  would 
render  his  task  lighter,  and  go  far  toward 
postponing  the  prophesied  Armageddon. 

Two  other  well-known  figures  in  Sofia 
are  those  of  M.  Isanoff  and  Dr.  Strausky« 
both  ex-Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  former's  visit 
to  the  Russian  Le<::ation  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Slivnitza.  He  has  himself  con- 
firmed to  me  the  story,  and  added  that 
t^e  perturbation  which  reigned  that  day 
was  indescribable.  There  was  some  in- 
terruption in  the  telegraph  service  and  no 
news  had  come  in  since  noon.  The  Min- 
ister climbed  the  tower  which  stood  by 
tlie  office,  and  anxiously  watched  the  can- 
non smoke  rollins:  thickly  over  the  plain. 
''  At  last,*'  he  said,  ''  I  could  sUnd  it  no 
longer,  and  called  the  chief  clerk,  telling 
him  that  if  he  failed  to  sret  me  news  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  would  be  dismissed 
and  punished.  The  fault  was  really  not 
his.  but  he  saw  I  was  in  no  humor  to  be 
answered.  Ten  minutes  later,  howeyer, 
came  the  message  of  yictory  from  M. 
Stamboloff,  and  my  clerk  got  a  fiieeent 
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instead  of  punishment."  Talking  on  an- 
other occasion  of  Prince  Alexander's  de- 
votion to  his  army,  M.  Isanoff  remarked, 
**  It  was  always  the  Prince's  weak  point 
to  trast  too  wholly  those  whom  he  be- 
lieved to  be  his  friends.  Just  before  the 
Servian  War  I  used  to  hold  long  conver- 
sations with  him  through  the  telegraph, 
and  I  was  continually  warning  him  of  Ser- 
vian preparations.  His  invariable  reply 
was  that  it  was  all  a  *  hlagvLe  '  and  that 
'  9on  cher  ami '  Milan  could  never  be 
thinking  of  attacking  him."  M.  Isanoff 
lives  a  quiet  retired  life,  as  in  fact  do  all 
the  ex-Ministcrs  in  Bulgaria,  in  this  re- 
spect differing  considerably  from  their 
fellows  of  other  countries,  who  as  soon  as 
they  are  out  of  office  generally  devote 
their  energies  to  attempting;  to  regain  it. 
Dr.  Strausky,  who  resigned  last  year,  was 
for  some  time  Agent  at  Belgrade,  and  for 
three  years  all  but  a  day  or  two  held  the 
Foreign  Affairs  portfolio,  thus  being,  at 
the  time  of  his  retirczncnt,  the  Minister 
who  had  longest  kept  his  seat  in  this 
country  of  changes  and  revolutions,  lie 
is  a  man  of  taciturn  disposition,  but  a 
close  acquaintance  with  him  always  dis- 
pelled the  unfavorable  impression  he  was 
wont  to  create  at  first,  and  I  believe  every- 
body was  sorry  when  he  exchanged  the 
cares  of  State  for  his  favorite  pursuit  of 
horticulture,  and  his  ministerial  chair  for 
the  corner  in  the  Cafe  Panachoff  where  he 
is  to  be  regularly  seen  at  noon.  One  of 
his  ban-mots  will  long  be  remembered  at 
Sofia.  It  was  when  a  Foreign  Agent  com- 
plained to  him  of  the  want  of  politeness 
of  the  Bulgarian  Palace  officials  who  had 
not  returned  his  visit.  Dr.  Strausky  pon- 
dered for  an  instant,  stroking  his  long 
whiskers  before  replying,  **  Que  voulez- 
vous,  monsieur/  ce  soni  des  Franfais  /^^ 
In  this  connection  I  may  remark,  en  pas- 
sant, that  the  progress  of  years  has  brought 
no  improvement,  and  that  the  household 
of  Prince  Ferdinand,  who  presumably  ex- 
ist for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  court- 
eous and  to  teach  the  refinements  of  civil- 
ized society  to  the  new  Court,  and  through 
it  to  the  people,  are  the  most  flagrant 
transgressors  against  the  elementary  usages 
of  society.  I  refer  principally  to  their 
almost  invariable  rule  of  neglecting  to  re- 
turn visits,  which  is  a  small  thing  in  itself, 
but  which  has  gone  very  far  to  raise  ill- 
feeling  and  damage  the  reputation  of  the 
Palace.     Probably  the  Prince  is  unaware 


of  their  shortcomings,  which  contrast  so 
unfavorably  with  the  punctiliousness  of 
Bucharest,  and  should  these  lines  lead  to 
a  reformation,  they  will  have  rendered  a 
signal  service  to  Ilis  Royal  Highness. 

Turning  now  from  Sofia  to  Belgrade, 
I  may  also  begin  my  recollections  with 
the  street  in  which  I  lived.  It  leads  fiom 
the  Piince  Michael  street  down  to  the 
Save,  and  is  designated  by  position  for 
one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares.  It  is, 
however,  so  abominably  paved  and  so 
feebly  lighted  that  few  who  are  not  forced 
to  take  that  route  ever  enter  upon  its 
perils.  As  an  instance  of  w^hat  its  inhabit- 
ants were  exposed  to,  I  may  relate  the 
following  anecdote.  I  had  been  passing 
the  evening  with  some  friends,  among 
others  being  the  Belgian  Attach^.  About 
midnight  we  were  returning  when  we 
heard  shots  fired  in  the  distance,  but 
thought  little  of  the  fact.  Ten  minutes 
after  I  had  entered,  M.  B.  rushed  into 
my  room  crying  that  murder  was  being 
committed  outside,  and  related  that  as  he 
had  turned  the  corner  he  had  heard  a  hue 
and  cry,  and  had  commenced  to  run  in 
the  darkness.  A  bullet  soon  whistled  past 
him,  but  he  managed  to  gain  our  door, 
which  luckily  happened  to  be  open.  We 
both  went  into  the  front  room  overlooking 
the  street,  and  saw  a  small  knot  of  men 
standing  round  the  opposite  doorway. 
One  of  the  doors  was  open  inward.  After 
a  short  consultation,  they  knocked  at  the 
window,  and  an  old  woman  handed  them 
out  a  candle.  One  of  the  men  then  held 
the  candle  behind  the  door  while  a  second 
coolly  thrust  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle  in  and 
fired.  The  shot  was  followed  by  a  groan, 
and  then  a  body  was  dragged  out,  heels 
first,  and  deposited  with  ribald  jests  in 
the  road.  It  proved  to  be  that  of  an  Aus- 
trian subject,  a  harmless,  inoffensive  indi- 
vidual who  was  drunk,  and  had  lain  down 
to  sleep  in  the  first  shelter  he  had  found. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  that  had  M.  B. 
found  our  door  shut  and  hidden  himself 
as  he  first  intended  behind  the  opposite 
door,  he  would  have  met  the  same  fate. 
No  satisfaction  was  ever  given,  and  in 
spite  of  our  combined  testimony  and  that 
of  other  eye-witnesses,  the  local  papers  ap- 
peared with  an  account  of  the  capture  of 
a  desperate  brigand  who  had  been  killed 
while  defending  himself  against  the  po- 
lice, whose  courage  and  vigilance  were 
highly  extolled.     Such  were  the  delights 
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of  residence  in  the  Balkanska  Ulitza,  a 
predestined  lair  for  cut-tbroats  and  excuse 
for  murder.  Tlie  principal  personages  iti 
Servia,  apart  from  the  royal  family,  are  of 
necessity  the  Regents  and  Ministers.  The 
first  Regent,  M.  Lovan  Ristitch,  has  a 
great  reputation  for  statesmanship  and  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Little  Bismarck. 
At  least  he  possesses  what  most  of  his  col< 
leagues  and  subordinates  lack,  namely,  a 
certain  amount  of  experience.  He  had 
already  directed  the  destinies  of  Servia 
for  thirteen  years  as  Regent  during  King 
Milan's  minority,  and  as  his  Prime  Minis- 
ter,  before  being  again  called  to  the  Re- 
gency. On  the  whole  he  directed  them 
well,  and  the  lesson  he  seems  to  have 
learned  best  is  that  of  keeping  himself  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  background,  ex- 
cept on  great  emergencies.  Being  in  re- 
ceipt of  what  for  Servia  is  an  enormous 
salary,  and  endowed  with  a  thrifty  not  to 
say  avaricious  temperament,  he  is  scarcely 
likely  to  endanger  a  comfortable  position 
by  any  too  yigrorous  initiative. 

General  Belimarkoyitch  has  held  minis- 
terial portfolios  before  with  varying  de- 
grees of  credit  and  otherwise,  having  once 
been  impeached  before  the  Skupshtina  for 
malversation  as  Minister  of  War.  He  is 
a  hon  virant^  and  fond  of  such  inferior 
pahlic  amusements  as  Belgrade  affords,  so 
that  anybody  who  can  face  the  stifiing  at- 
mosphere of  a  cafe  where  a  strolling  com- 
pany may  happen  to  be  performing,  is  tol- 
enbij  snre  of  finding  the  Regent,  with^  a 
pot  of  beer  before  him,  enjoying  the  play 
and  ogling  the  players.  His  amorous  pro- 
pensities have  occasionally  giyen  rise  to 
public  scandals,  but  the  populace  of  Bel- 
grade  are  indalgent  to  vice  in  high  places, 
and  sacb  incidents  create  only  fleeting 
impressioiis  which  are  quickly  forgotten. 

The  third  Regents  G^nenl  Protitch«  is 
best  known  through  his  wife,  to  whose 
fascinations,  and  his  own  easy  and  acoom- 
■lodating  temper,  ramor  ascribes  his  rapid 
jdvancement  in  rank  and  his  present  po> 
ation.  Of  the  Ministers  I  mikrht  write 
iBnch«  having  been  in  frequent  contact 
vith  m^>ss  of  the  Cabinets  but  lefrain  from 
sarins  more  than  that  they  are  on  the 
whoSe  well-meanii^  and  honesl^  bnt  with 
a  general  want  of  experience  and  tact 
wluch  reacts  nnfaronblT  on  their  rela- 
tKNis  with  the  oatsiie  worM,  and  which 
leaves  them  too  open  to  move  e«  sndden 
impulses,  either  ai^-bon  or  impianted  by 


interested  third  parties.  They  have  little 
dignity  or  sense  of  responsibility,  and  al- 
low themselves  to  be  swayed  by  the  mob 
in  a  way  which  was  neatly  put  to  me  once 
by  a  diplomatist  who  knows  them  well.  I 
was  searching  for  an  article  in  the  Consti- 
tution when  he  came  up  and  laughingly 
cried,  **  My  dear  fellow,  do  not  trouble 
your  head  about  it  :  it  is  very  simple. 
There  are  only  three  articles.  Article  I. 
The  Regents  do  what  the  Ministers 
please  ;  Article  II.  The  Ministers  do  what 
the  Skupshtina  pleases  ;  and  Article  III. 
The  Skupshtina  does  what  it  pleases. 
There  you  have  the  whole  Law  and  the 
Prophets."  And  since  the  abdication  of 
King  Milan  the  above  represents  the  fash- 
ion in  which  Servia  is  governed  accurately 
enough. 

In  common  with  the  Bulgars,  the  Serbs 
have  a  rooted  mistrust,  generally  amount- 
ing to  dislike,  of  foreigners.  But  while 
in  the  case  of  the  former  it  arises  rather 
from  a  shyness  of  displaying  inferiority, 
with  the  latter  it  springs  from  a  defiant 
spirit  of  at  least  equality.  I  have  heard  a 
learned  and  cultured  Bulgar  modestly  say, 
*'  We  are  not  so  intelligent  and  quick- 
witted as  the  Serbs,  but  we  reflect  more, 
and  we  are  always  ready  to  listen  and 
learn."  I  have  never  heard  even  the 
most  ignorant  Serb  confess  his  inferiority 
to  any  man  living.  It  will  natorally  be 
understood  that  I  am  speaking  of  the 
masses  of  middle  class  society.  In  the 
higher  classes,  both  at  Sofia  and  Belgrade, 
foreigners  are  made  welcome,  and  will 
often  find  their  hosts  better  informed  than 
themselves.  It  is  in  the  houses  of  these 
leaders  of  progress  that  a  strangor  will  ex- 
perience the  freest  and  pleasantest  hospi- 
tality, a  mixture  of  the  desert  welcome  of 
the  Bedouin  with  the  comfort  and  refine- 
ment of  Europe*  Th«  pity  is  that  there 
are  so  few  of  them.  The  majority  of  the 
population  of  Belgrade  appear  to  pass 
their  lives  in  the  innumerable  cafes  which 
line  the  streets,  goii^ir  from  one  to  the 
other  at  stated  times«  and  with  sach  regu- 
larity that  it  is  much  surer  to  seek  an  in- 
dividual  at  his  favorite  haunt  than  at  his 
office  or  his  homo.  As  a  lo^cal  conse- 
qoenco  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  vice 
of  drunkenness  is  vcrr  rife.  In  Bavaria 
no  one  is  aliom  ed  to  intoxicate  himself  till 
entering  upon  oid  age«  and  any  voong 
man  who  should  trans^^ress  this  tradition 
wonki  be  seriously  dkgriced.     As  a  nat* 
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ter  of  fact  it  is  only  once  a  week,  after 
market,  that  one  may  find  a  few  old  peas- 
ants  incapable  on  the  high  roads,  whereas 
the  streets  of  Belgrade  resound  with 
shouts  and  brawling  every  evening  up  till 
midnight ;  and  as  long  as  the  offenders 
are  Serbs,  and  not  foreigners,  the  police 
are  extremely  indulgent.  For  the  latter^ 
however,  no  pity  is  shown  if  he  is  in  the 
wrong,  and  scant  sympathy  if  he  has  cause 
of  complaint.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  ad- 
visable for  him  to  go  abroad  alone  at 
night,  or  to  resort  to  any  place  of  public 
amusement  except  in  company  of  friends. 
Should  he  attempt  it,  the  exuberant  patri- 


otism of  the  Serbs  would  be  tolerably  sure 
to  find  vent  in  insulting  epithets,  if  not  in 
more  active  aggression. 

Time,  however,  and  a  little  more  fric- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  world  will  smooth 
down  many  of  the  angularities  of  these 
young  nations  which  arc  apt  to  strike  a 
visitor  with  unpleasant  and,  perhaps,  un- 
due force.  On  the  whole,  if  the  reader 
never  carries  away  more  disagreeable  rec- 
ollections from  the  places  of  his  sojourn 
than  does  the  writer  from  the  Balkans,  he 
may  be  congratulated  on  his  good  fortune. 
— Fortnightly  Review, 
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•*  Now  there  arose  a  new  king  over 
Egypt  which  knew  not  Joseph  ;  and  he 
said  to  his  people.  Behold  the  people  of 
the  children  of  Israel  are  too  many  and 
too  mighty  for  us  :  come  let  us  deal 
wisely  with  them,  lest  they  multiply,  and 
it  come  to  pass  that,  when  there  falleth 
out  any  war  they  also  join  themselves  unto 
our  enemies.  .  .  .  And  the  Egyptians 
made  the  children  of  Israel  to  serve  them 
with  rigor."  So  said  Pharaoh  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Exodus,  and  so  quotes  an  anti- 
Semitic  writer  as  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Jews  off  the  face 
of  Russia  ;  a  second  reason  being  that 
though  a  large  number  of  Slavs  try  their 
utmost  to  avoid  fulfilling  their  soldiering 
duties,  twenty-three  out  of  twenty-eight 
per  cent,  of  those  who  shirk  the  conscrip- 
tion are  Jews. 

It  is  useless  to  try  and  discuss  any  propo- 
sition with  such  a  logician  ;  but  the  two 
points  above  mentioned  are  half-a-dozen 
pages  apart,  and  the  casual  reader  may 
easily  miss  their  curious  connection,  and 
be  carried  away  by  the  plausible  argu- 
ments in  between  to  imagine  that  the  es- 
sayist has  proved  his  case  against  the  race 
he  sweepingly  condemns.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  tne  Russian  Jew,  not  as  connected 
with  Lord  Mayor's  meetings,  past  or  pres- 
ent, but  as  concerning  the  pauper  immi- 
gration into  the  East  End  of  London,  has 
become  one  of  such  burning  interest  to 
millions  of  human  begins  that  it  is  well 
worth  careful  sifting  and  elucidation,  and 


is  no  longer  one  between  the  Tsar  and  his 
Semitic  subjects  only. 

The  Jewish  question  is  emphatically 
not  a  religious  question.  Except  in  Spain 
and,  to  a  slighter  extent,  in  Italy,  it  never 
has  been  a  religious  question.  The  In- 
quisition persecuted  the  Jew,  as  it  perse- 
cuted the  Mussulman  and  the  Protestant 
— as  the  **  Ingoldsby  Legend  **  has  it  : — 

Tarks,  heretics,  infidels,  jumpers  and  Jews. 

No  one  else  ever  did  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  the  word.  The  Romans  tolerated  him  ; 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors  placed 
him  under  a  spiritual  ban  and  left  him 
severely  alone,  and  we  find  no  traces  of 
persecution  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era. 

And  why  ?  The  reason  is  not  very  rec- 
ondite or  far  to  seek. 

If  Front  de  Bajuf  had  been  placed  in  the 
Palace  of  Truth  instead  of  the  Castle  of 
Torquilstone,  would  he  have  suggested 
heretical  doctrines  as  the  reason  for  mak- 
ing Isaac  of  York  acquainted  with  the 
gridiron  in  his  dungeon  ? 

Did  King  John  draw  the  teeth  of  his 
Semitic  subjects  because  they  had  not 
submitted  to  the  rites  of  baptism  ? 

It  took  some  time  after  the  lawless  period 
that  followed  the  disintegration  of  the 
Roman  Empire  for  wealth  once  more  to 
accumulate  in  the  hands  of  individuals  ; 
and  the  knights  and  soldiers  of  fortune 
acquired  it  quicker  than  the  slow-working 
and  much-harassed  trader.     But  unpleas- 
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ant  consequences  might  have  followed  had 
John*s  and  Front  de  lioeuf's  victims  been 
christened  Norman  or  Saxon.  He  whom 
the  Church  had  placed  outside  the  pale  of 
justice  and  charity  had  alone  no  defend- 
ers. 

It  was  power  trading  on  the  superstition 
of  its  neighbors.  Have  motives  so  very 
much  altered  since  those  days  ?  Human 
nature  is  unfortunately  the  same  all  the 
world  over,  whether  Saxon  or  Gael,  Teu- 
ton or  Celt,  Slav  or  Semite.  When  a 
crowd  of  ill-fed,  ill-housed,  uneducated 
and  monevless  folk  see  a  minority  in  their 
midst  possessed  of  luxuries  they  yearn  for 
yet  cannot  obtain,  it  takes  little  eloquence 
to  persuade  them  that,  as  that  minority  is 
outside  the  pale  of  spiritual  welfare,  it 
ought  also  to  be  placed  outside  that  of 
temporal  welfare  and  its  goods  given  over 
to  those  whom  Providence  and  the  execu- 
tive Government  consider  more  deserv- 
ing. *'  Heaven  helps  those  that  help 
themselves'*  is  a  proverb  liable  to  more 
than  one  interpretation. 

The  Gordon  riots  were  not  accepted  in 
England  as  a  reason  for  turning  all  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  out  of  Great  Britain  ;  yet 
it  is  now  seriously  argued  that  the  anti- 
Semitic  risings  justify  the  removal  of  the 
Jews  from  Russia. 

As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  Russians 
object  to  the  Jews  : — 

1.  Because  they  increase  rapidly  and 
their  infant  mortalitv  is  a  tenth  smaller 
than  that  of  the  Christian  Russians. 

2.  Because  they  do  not  amalgamate 
with  and  become  lost  in  the  Slav  races. 

3.  Because  they  are  nut  agriculturists 
and  show  no  desire  to  till  the  soil. 

4.  Because  they  are  principally  middle- 
men, and  belong  to  no  guild. 

5.  Because  they  shirk  soldierinir. 

6.  Becaose  thev  evade  the  laws  made 
gainst  them. 

Reason  Xnmber  1  raav  snrclv  be  left  to 
take  care  of  itself  :  or  perchance  many 
curates  of  the  Anglican  Chcrch  with  small 
salaries  and  large  famities  may  explain. 

Naml<er  ±  is  eaaentially  a  religions,  or 
rather  sectarian,  comphunt  up  to  a  certain 
pmot :  and  beyond  that  point  only  proves 
the  condition  artificially  produced  by  one 
of  those  laws  which  the  Russians  declare 
are  simply  maintained  for  self>defence. 
That  is  to*  say,  a  Jewish  parent  natnrallT 
prefers  to  siee  his  children  marrr  into  Jew- 
isdi  funi'ies^  jost  aa  the  Roman  Catholic 


prefers  to  mate  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant  with  the  Protestant. 
Therefore,  the  Jewish  community  remains 
dogmatically  the  Jewish  community  all 
the  world  over,  though  its  numbers  in- 
crease. But  in  Russia  only  is  it  also  lin- 
guistically a  Jewish  community.  The 
Russian  Jew  is  a  legacy  from  the  partition 
of  Poland,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, knew  not  Russian  when  he  was  forci- 
bly annexed.  The  wealthy  Jew  can  of 
course  easily  learn  the  language  ;  but  how 
is  the  poor  one  to  do  so  when  the  native 
holds  aloof  from  him  save  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  business  ;  and  the  law  steps  in  to 
forbid  the  attendance  of  more  than  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  Jewish  children  in  the 
national  schools,  a  percentage  calculated, 
not  on  the  number  of  Jewish^  but  of 
Christian  children. 

When  equal  facilities  of  education  are 
given  to  both  in  Russia,  the  Jew  and  the 
moujtk  will  talk  the  same  tongue,  and 
**  Yiddish''  (the  Polish  dialect  of  He- 
brew*) will  disappear  from  that  country 
as  it  is  disappearing  from  Whitechapel  or 
the  Ghettos  of  Frankfort  and  Rome. 

3.  Why  are  the  Jews  not  agriculturists  ? 
The  Russians  say  because  they  are  phys- 
ically and  intellectually  incapable  of  the 
pursuit.  If  so,  whose  fault  is  that  ? 
They  were  not  created  so.  In  the  Old 
Testament  there  is  much  description  of 
certain  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel 
whose  exports  consisted  almost  exclusively 
of  corn  and  wine,  and  whose  towns  were 
few  and  far  between.  But  the  conqueror 
overwhelmed  and  dispersed  them  to  the 
four  comers  of  the  earth  :  and  the  Jews 
perforce  turned  to  other  means  of  liveli- 
hood. 

It  would  indeed  have  been  manrellons 
had  the  agricultural  instinct  remained  in 
the  Jew  during  the  seventeen  and  a  half 
centuries  in  which,  whatever  privileges 
were  given  to  or  withheld  from  him,  all 
nations  alike  were  agreed  as  to  this — that 
the  Jew,  as  a  Jew,  could  not  and  should 
not  hold  land.  It  is  cnrioos  that  most  of 
the  Judophol>es  in  this  country  should 
l*elong  to  the  party  that  asserts  that  an 
Irish  tenant,  not  wit  branding  fixity  of 
tenure  and  compensation  for  disturbance, 
cannot  possibly  succeed  in   the   struggle 


^  '*  Yiddish**  is  u«x>eily  the  phcnetie  spell- 
ing of  the  Q^raMA  w«4d  **  Aliseb,*^  as  |»o- 
nonnecd  bj  the  C^xsMua  Folish  Jew. 
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for  life  unless  he  is  given  the  fee  simple 
of  the  acres  he  farms  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  agiees  with  the  Kassian  that  the*  J<.w 
is  nnfit  to  be  a  landowner  because,  when 
he  was  not  even  allowed  to  become  the 
leaseholder  of  the  house  he  dwelt  in,  he 
did  not  devote  his  enersies  to  tilling  the 
soil  in  which  he  wan  bv  law  foi  bidden  to 
hold  the  slightest  interest.  Till  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  such  a  law  existed 
all  over  Europe.  It  remained  the  law  of 
Anstria  till  after  1848  ;  it  is  to  this  day 
the  law  in  Russia. 

It  snrelv  does  not  require  any  deej)  sci- 
entific knowledge  in  this  century  to  recog- 
nize that  heredity  is  a  fact  to  be  reckoned 
with.  We  acknowledge  it  in  cows,  in 
horses,  in  dogs ;  why,  or  rather  how, 
deny  it  in  man  ?  Docs  the  Russian  be- 
lieve that  the  Orloff  trotter  is  a  creature 
radically  different  fiom  the  common 
horse  ;  or  does  he  admit  that  the  speed 
and  form  of  that  valuable  breed  are  the 
result  of  careful  selection  and  training 
through  many  generations  ?  Are  not  the 
Baizois — those  marvellous  hounds  of 
which  any  two  will  master  the  fiercest 
wolf — carefully  mated  according  to  qual- 
ity and  ferocity  as  well  as  strength  and 
color  ?  Yet  he  insists  that,  after  seven- 
teen hundred  years  of  forcible  divorce  from 
land,  fifty  years  should  have  sufHced  to 
reintroduce  into  the  Jewish  nature  the 
old  love  of  \incyard  and  cornfield  which, 
since  a.d.  70,  Roman  and  Teuton,  Celt 
and  Slav,  have  so  determinedlv  and  im- 
partially  striven  to  wean  him  from. 

4.  But  it  was  not  only  from  the  pos- 
session of  land  that  the  Jew  was  every- 
where excluded  in  the  good  old  days,  and 
is  now  excluded  in  Russia.  The  guilds 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  opening  their 
portals  to  the  Hebrew  dogs  ;  nor  do  they 
do  so  now  in  Russia.  What  would  the 
patron  saint  have  said  to  the  confraternity 
that  brought  so  vile  an  outcast  under  his 
sacred  banner  ?  Yet  most  of  the  trades 
allowed  no  one  to  practise  their  particular 
craft  unless  that  person  was  possessed  of 
the  freedom  of  the  guilds.  Wherefore  it 
is  evident  that  Jews  could  not  follow  those 
trades.  They  might  be  workmen  ;  they 
could  never  be  master  joiners  or  builders, 
turners  or  carpenters,  tailors  or  boot- 
makers, armorers  or  upholsterers  ;  or  in 
fact  become  independent  professors  of 
any  handicraft  that  had  grown  lucrative 


enough  and  powerful  enough  to  form  itself 
into  a  monopoly. 

What  remained,  then,  for  the  Jew  to 
do  i  He  might  be  a  jeweller,  since  such 
a  trade  required  no  shop-front  to  reveal 
the  profession  to  the  casual  passer-by,  in 
spite  of  guild  or  livery,  if  he  had  capital. 
But  if  lie  had  no  capital  I  There  was 
evidently  nothing  left  but  "  trade"  in  its 
original  and  simplest  form  :  the  which  is 
still  exemplified  in  the  present  day  by  the 
clothes  merchant  and  the  bric-a-brac  seller 
— that  **  trade'*  which  begins  and  is  de- 
veloped by  the  middleman. 

When  the  full  development  of  a  coun- 
try has  made  such  progress  that  the  market 
is  brought  virtually  to  every  man's  door 
it  is  possible  to  do  without  the  middle- 
man, and  to  save  the  pocket  of  the  pur- 
chaser while  giving  more  to  the  producer, 
as  Lord  Dunraven  and  his  committee  have 
been  trying  to  prove  in  England.  But  in 
an  immense  empire,  sparsely  populated, 
and  not  as  yet  well  provided  with  railways 
and  other  means  of  locomotion,  I  fail  to 
see  how  the  producer  and  purchaser  are 
to  get  on  without  an  intermediary  to  bring 
them  together.  How  is  the  small  farmer, 
trader,  or  even  workman,  to  sell  his  com- 
modities where  the  expenses  of 'triinsit  are 
enormous,  unless  the  middleman  is  ready 
to  take  the  commodities  and  the  expenses 
together  off  his  hands  ?  If  the  middle- 
man irivcs  as  little  and  asks  as  much  as  he 
can,  he  is  only  acting  on  what  Adam 
Smith  has  laid  down  as  one  of  the  bases 
of  sound  political  economy — buying  in  the 
cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest  mar- 
ket ;  and  it  is  surely  better  for  the  petty 
producer  to  sell  for  a  very  tiny  protit  than 
not  to  sell  at  all. 

But,  argues  the  anti  Semite,  we  do  not 
want  the  Jew  for  that  :  the  Slav  koulak 
will  do  as  well,  and  him  no  one  minds. 
Now  koulak  does  not  mean  middleman  at 
all,  but  usurer  ;  and  though  we  know 
that  in  all  languages  usurer  and  Jew  are 
looked  upon  as  convertible  terms,  it  does 
not  follow  that  middleman  and  usurer  are 
synonymous.  Nor  are  they  really  so  in 
Russia  ;  for  the  first  quality  the  anti- 
Semitic  critic  ascribes  to  the  koulak  is  that 
he  never  moves  from  the  village  he  is  born 
in,  and  does  not,  like  the  Jew,  carry  his 
disagreeable  calling  from  place  to  place. 
So,  unless  the  Russian  peasant,  the  moujik, 
conducts  his  business  on  lines  similar  to 
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tp.><^>  ,»r  Mo^sr"*.  I>illon  and  Shcchv  in  the 
*  ;r  ^  <  j^i*  clootion — wln>,  while  residintr 
'*"♦  \*'r  tho  <i\m*>  roof,  coninmniratctl  with 
*M*M  «^rhor  throuirh  tho  liondon  news- 
;>i:»'*r*  it  i-*  hnrd  to  see  how  the  konlak 
•  !•>  -I't   i-*  nuddloninn, 

I'fio  it-iiiror  hii:*  no  roa«*on  or  motive  for 
w  «n  lorinij.  IVobahly  ho  hotjins  Uy  \end- 
\ni*  h\<  Amy  pennies*  at  interest  to  his 
<•!>  >v»l  or  plrtyfelh>w!*  ;  and  his  neitihhors 
:«rv'  tho  client*  nature  has  suppliiMi  him 
wt-M.  lie  has  no  need  to  h>ok  further 
^^►:M  ;  and  his  busine>s  increases  or  de- 
v*r.i<e4  n^vordino;  to  the  eireuuistanees  of 
t'»'*«e  rit'orit  him.  Neither  is  usury  neees- 
Mr:'v  hi'*  only  occupation  :  it  is  hut  a 
^N>,T^|f■>rts^le  little  extra  way  of  addinjj  to 
^!<  i«.'oTiu\  When  tlie  fftoyik  has  suc- 
c<?«fvtv  <oKi  his  small  crop  of  grain  to 
tf*'.*  mf'tdfomnn.  he  no  lon^jer  requires  the 
b^f  tp  .^f  the  <-»»<i/--f4*  t«>  pay  his  score  at  the 
p*:-'  •  '.in's.  The  4-»'.'/'r^'.  who  was  at  first 
v'Tr*»'T  tht?  "4.^<t;'f  w!k>  had  the  half-crown 
r^"\U-  t>  he^p  the  p^H^r  debtor  to  wlioni 
fN  %  :>*tV»TA\in  thrvstened  to  supply  no  more 
T  ;»*"vt  vl'f  ihf  5»vrv  was  wip^fd  out,  once 
m  Ti.*  ^y-.'s-^JT*^*  the  '!'*«*'</;  t*. 

V*»t'^-  "^rv**  however,  hvavier  debts  than 
xU^.  'v-'  '  >r  rodk:i  to  be  met.  whither  eon- 
«vr*''5  ^^r  "  '?  :  and  the  scitinsr  anvithriftv 
r»vfi''.S^r  r\^'!nd  the  vvrner  h,ts  nv>t  enouijh 
*prtn;i  -^^h  f.^r  the  r:ites  *n\i  ta\e*  of  his 
tV  ct  {  %<  wvl.l  ^  ^'.i*  own.  5s*  ;b^  Jewish 
"■*.**:■{  V^rrx*^  *<  3^»pw^l  ;v\  wh\*  is  prv5U*w*. 
li'.'r  r»v*'»v*r^  i'*^  erw^^r*^*^  o:  wVaxw  travU  ts 

.V7«-'.      ^^  .'»*?' t  :b*^  *'*f  ♦  *'TrJ.  f^A^cti  ^.*^> 

TV*?** 

« 

^I^^>"^9HS'TlC    -hf    C'*"**'^"***!*':    ?*?*Sir*        W" 

nti«    ••h^    hwc   *t\'    m>i^i»'    r-'^n^i.  Sr*    itt*- 
w»r»»i?^    **>T^-  T^v^iTi.   wnf.   ;t«;^T    v«>f:    m.»- 


that  they  must  buy  themselves  off.  This 
princi[de  was  allowed  to  influence  all  offi- 
cinU,  and  was  invariably  put  in  force 
ai^ainst  the  hated  and  despised  Jew,  to 
whom  wealth  meant  home  and  protection 
for  wife  and  children,  and  poverty  misery 
without  hope  or  redress.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  the  whole  mental  energy  of  the 
race  should  be  turned  toward  solving  the 
one  pressing  question  of  existence — how 
to  get  rich  quickest  ?  What  wonder  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  none  should 
be  so  proficient  in  that  particular  branch 
of  human  industry  ? 

Another  fact  made  much  of  is  that  the 
moujiks  have  often  risen  in  riot  against 
the  Jews,  but  never  against  the  koulaks. 
Naturally.  Even  the  most  illiterate  peas- 
ant will  think  twice  before  he  is  persuaded 
to  run  the  risk  of  being  hanged  or  trans- 
ported for  the  sake  of  saving  his  neighbor 
from  being  distrained  upon  for  a  few 
kopecks.  But  the  temptation  is  very 
different  when  the  neighbor  pleads  :  ''If 
you  will  help  me  to  rid  myself  of  mv  debt 
to  my  Jewish  creditor  by  joining  in  an 
attack  on  the  Jews,  you  will  be  amply  re- 
j>aid  for  your  trouble  by  what  yoo  can 
plunder  from  their  houses  darii^  the  riot, 
and  you  know  that  no  punishment  to 
s|H*ak  of  will  follow  eren  if  we  shoold  be 
iodiTiduallv  found  ouL.**  Tbe  Jew  who 
ean  be  fv>bbe\i  in  a  (\triocjiiM«  anti-Seniit- 
io  riot  is  a  7^s»  daQ^rvx3<  Tiv'^dm  than  the 
Kussian  or^itor  who  c:ia  ^v«  the  ri^ht- 
ev^us-V  ini'^Ant  Ivrrvww  aad  ri^eraent 

5iM\>f  of  M»  J;w  trto*:  wi  I  io  rK&T  > 
i*  ;t!je  K:;559%ja  fenwc  ^la-iiiTif  tie  j»€ 
Tv>«*  .*c  ;i<  ia\-jr«:2M«Ts  ::c  u>»  wiai;er 

N  •'»>N,*xxvrc,xt  Fj^t  ,'C  Z5y«.\  wmu  for 

.V  ri«j  r-jii    Ts  >;r   tik«   rt*OT^£  ^  3*  a 

w  >«"  >>irS.   rWi"  5*'*-^    /c  ««^.  wr  JTJ  W^J^ 
A    i'r-»r   /*»«<«^-»:t,nT    ^c    ♦!•«  ^aw  fir  ii 

ra>t  %  iTNMi;  TMWsg?ir-iH  itn!»*x-tr4:  vhs  the 
"Uir    .~'?'ws   w»K    ?/*"    fv«m*^«'.     Tlmi    ^awc 

nia!»e!r   wtm?    his  .v"%nBpkH.    tut*  ^^acr^.. 
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his  talent,  his  merit,  the  Jew  cannot  rise 
frmii  the  ranks. 

In  the  second  of  two  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  Vanity  Fair  on  the  4th  and 
11th  of  last  April  respectively  on  this  sub- 
ject— articles  written  by  a  hand  very  easy 
to  recognize — this  very  important  griev- 
ance is  met  by  the  airy  remark,  ^^  The 
Russian  mast  also  serve  and  is  very  seldom 
promoted  !"  1  should  like  to  know  what 
the  inventor  of  the  conscription  would 
have  said  to  this  sentiment,  and  how  it 
would  have  tallied  with  his  justification  of 
the  system — that  a  marshal's  baton  is  hid 
in  every  recruit's  knapsack.  But  then 
the  misogynist  of  Austerlitz  would  not  have 
admitted  **  0.  K.'s,"  right  to  argue  on 
any  subject. 

Nor  is  this  law  against  the  possible  rise 
of  the  Jewish  conscript  one  of  those 
where  the  exception  proves  the  rule. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  exception,  and 
the  Jew  is  fully  aware  of  this.  I  myself 
happen  to  know  of  a  curious  illustration  of 
what  a  Jew  may  expect  in  the  army  of 
the  Tsar.  My  authority  for  it  is  the  late 
Chancellor,  the  famous  Prince  Gortchacow, 
who  told  it  to  prove  that  his  Government 
was  helpless  to  relax  the  law. 

In  the  Russian  army,  during  the  Turco- 
Russian  war,  was  a  young  Jew  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  to  such  an  extent  that 
his  General  actually  petitioned  the  Tsar 
to  grant  him  a  commission.  The  Tsar 
did  so,  and  the  commission  arrived. 
Thereupon  all  the  officers  in  the  regiment 
to  which  the  young  man  was  appointed 
resigned  in  a  body  :  although  they  had 
been  eye-witnesses  of  the  exploits  that  had 
led  to  the  promotion,  and  knew  all  the 
circumstances.  The  commission  was  can- 
celled.    Comment  is  needless. 

In  the  rest  of  Europe,  since  the  embargo 
was  removed — and  the  Western  nations 
were  at  least  logical  in  holding  that  the 
man  who  could  not  be  an  officer  could 
not  be  a  soldier  either — there  are  plonty 
of  Jewish  soldiers.  There  are  few,  per- 
haps, in  England;  but  a  goodly  ninnli(!r 
in  France  and  Germany,  where  the  con- 
scription has  given  the  young  Jew  the 
taste  for  soldiering,  which  he  not  unnatu- 
rally had  lost  during  centuries  in  which 
the  necessity  for  self-preservation  crtatirl 
the  hereditary  instinct  for  the  avoiding  of 
physical  danger. 

6.  Finally,  the  Russian  Jew  in  reproachf-d 
with  a  constant  and  systematic  evasion  of 
Nbw  Sn»,— Yoi..  LIV.,  No.  2. 


the  law.  For  example,  many  houses  os- 
tensibly owned  by  Christians  belong  to 
Jews  ;  they  live  in  places  outside  the  rale 
of  Settlement  ;  they  cause  themselves  to 
be  registered  as  clerks  of  certain  merchants 
simply  to  obtain  the  right  of  living  in  cer- 
tain towns,  when  they  are  not,  and  never 
intend  to  be,  clerks  to  those  merchants. 
This  simply  means  that  the  Palo  of  Settle- 
ment, large  enough  in  the  time  of  its 
founder,  the  Empress  Catherine  the  Sec- 
ond, became  too  small  for  its  population 
as  the  generations  increased  ;  and,  when 
the  Jews  found  that  it  was  easy  to  obtain 
all  sorts  of  concessions  by  paying  for 
them,  it  was  natural  they  should  put  their 
earnings  to  such  a  use.  They  are  perpet- 
ually being  blamed  for  only  pursuing  one 
profession,  and  outnumbering  the  Ortho- 
dox population  in  the  towns  where  they 
reside  ;  yet  when  they  try,  by  the  only 
means  in  their  power,  to  practise  other 
trades,  or  disseminate  themselves  more 
widely,  they  are  at  once  denounced  as 
law  breakers. 

As  to  the  crime  of  holding  land  and 
houses  in  other  names  than  their  own,  this 
accusation  turns,  boomerang-like,  on  the 
accusers  :  for  to  deny  to  solvent  citizens 
the  rights  of  citizenship  is  in  itself  a  proof 
of  **  something  rotten'*  in  the  State  : 
while  the  fact  that  good  Orthodox  Rus- 
sians aid  and  abet  the  very  trauHparent  and 
much-winked-at  fraud  shows  the  feeling 
of  the  country  on  the  subject. 

**The  Jew  must  be  got  rid  of  at  any 
price — as  one  would  got  rid  of  microbes," 
cries  Prince  M<!tch<?rHky. 

**  lie  must  be  shown,**  says  Mr.  Skal- 
koffrtky,  *^  that  his  halcyon  days  in  Kusnia 
have  gone  by,** 

Therefore  the  penal  Ihwh  against  him 
are  enforced,  say  they  ;  and  tlicHC  laws 
the  Jew  can  easily  avoid  by  heaving  the 
country. 

This  Hounds  very  reasonable  and  plausi- 
ble ;  but  let  the  reader  take  a  map  of 
RiiHHia  and  look  out  on  it  the  south- wcHt 
provinci'ri  and  the  tifteon  governni(*nts  that 
compriii?  the  **  Pah?  of  Scitlenient.'*  P(?r* 
liapH  it  may  antoniHli  him  to  find  that  its 
boiiiirlari<'H  do  not  at  any  one  point 
**  march"  with  the  confines  of  the  crn- 
|)in?,  but  arn  wi'li  inlarwl— one  of  the  laws 
being  tluit  no  J($w  may  settle  within  a  cer- 
tain numluT  of  miles  of  tliH  frontier. 
Tln-refor*?,  the  llrst  hUt\i  the  Itu^Hian  Gov- 
ernment takes  for  onabling  the  Jew  to  rid 
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the  country  of  his  presence  is  to  send  him 
well  inland  ! 

Now  it  also  happens  that  not  only  is 
emigration  strictly  forbidden  in  Russia, 
but  that  no  one  may  leave  the  country, 
even  for  a  short  time,  from  the  Grand 
Dukes  downward,  without  special  permis- 
sion from  the  Government.  Of  course 
this  means  a  passport  and  the  spending  of 
money.  Are  any  facilities  given  to  the 
Jews  to  obtain  their  passports  ?  Far  from 
it.  To  any  one  of  them  the  cost  is  much 
greater  than  to  any  Christian  ;  and,  when 
the  document  is  obtained,  there  are  still 
all  the  frontier  officials  to  be  met  and  pro- 
pitiated— no  easy  task.  What  is  the  re- 
sult ?  The  rich  Jew  buys  his  passport 
from  the  minister  in  Petersburg,  paves  his 
way  with  gold,  and  settles  in  other  coun- 
tries where  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  fellow- 
creature,  and  his  tenets  are  not  inquired 
into.  The  **  middle-class"  Jew  spends 
his  savings  in  wandering  off  to  freer  re- 
gions ;  the  small  trader  and  publican  real- 
izes  what  he  can  as  best  he  can,  and  comes 
penniless  to  England,  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage, ignorant  of  any  handicraft,  inured 
to.  all  sorts  of  misery  and  hardship,  to 
swell  the  already  overgrown  number  of 
the  unskilled  unemployed  :  having  spent 
his  little  all  in  getting  out  of  the  country 
where  he  was  born  and  could  earn  a  com- 
petency, if  a  modest  one.  The  only  Jews 
who  remain  in  Russia  are  the  very  poor, 
the  weak  and  helpless  in  mind  or  body. 
These  the  Russian  Government,  which  is 
so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  Jews,  compels 
to  stay  ;  and  not  only  compels  to  stay, 
but  herds  together  forcibly  in  such  num- 
bers that  not  only  do  they  prevent  each 
other  from  earning  what  they  earned  be- 
fore, but  they  are  bound  by  every  law  that 
modern  hygiene  has  discovered  to  gener- 
ate every  kind  of  loathsome  and  conta- 
gious disease. 

And  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  is  to 
look  on  at  this,  and  not  to  raise  a  word  of 
protest,  but  to  shrug  its  shoulders  and 
echo  the  parrot-cry  of  the  writer  I  have 
before  quoted  : — **  the  Russian  Jew  is 
like  no  other  Jew."  If  the  native  of  the 
gloomiest  slum  of  Bethnal  Green  were 
pointed  out  to  the  world  as  the  type  of 
John  Bull,  would  any  one  accept  it  ? 
Let  **  O.  K."  build  a  high  wall  round  a 
certain  portion  of  Whitechapel  ;  let  her 
be  enabled  to  enforce  that  no  Jew  in  the 
home  counties  ahall  be  allowed  to  reside 


anywhere  but  within  that  wall  ;  that  no 
Jew  shall  follow  any  trade  or  any  profes- 
sion requiring  a  legal  apprenticeship  ;  that 
only  a  percentage  of  the  children  shall  be 
taught  in  the  schools,  the  rest  depending 
on  any  training  their  toiling  parents  can 
find  time  to  give  them,  and  I  will  under- 
take in  twenty  years'  time  to  turn  out 
from  within  that  limit  as  perfect  a  speci- 
men of  the  Russian  Jew  as  can  be  found 
at  the  present  day  in  the  Pale  of  Settle- 
ment. 

Let  the  Russian  authorities  say  to  the 
Jews,  **  We  do  not  want  yon  ;  we  will 
give  you  so  much  time  in  which  to  realize 
your  assets,  and  shake  the  dust  of  onr 
country  off  your  feet  :  here  are  your  pass- 

f)ort8  ;  whoever  remains  beyond  the  stipu- 
ated  period,  or  ever  returns,  does  so  at 
his  peril."  Provided  the  given  time  be 
ample,  though  people  may  differ  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  step,  no  one  will  be  able  to 
blame  the  Government  that  chooses  to 
think  it  will  prosper  more  without  a  cer- 
tain fragment  of  its  population,  or  find 
fault  with  it  for  acting  up  to  its  lights. 

But  as  long  as  a  Government  heaps 
cruelty  and  outrage  on  a  helpless  crowd 
of  people,  and  only  lets  them  go  in  such 
guise  as  to  force  other  nations  either  in 
genuine  self-defence  to  shut  them  out,  or 
else  allow  them  to  flood  their  markets — 
as  they  have  done  those  of  England — with 
masses  of  unskilled  labor  and  absolute  pov- 
erty which  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  and 
increase  the  misery  of  the  poor  native 
population,  it  becomes  not  only  the  right 
but  the  duty  of  those  other  nations  to  lift 
up  their  voices  in  indignant  protest ;  to 
try  and  shame  authorities  that  call  them- 
selves civilized  from  pursuing  the  path  of 
barbarism  they  have  marked  out  for  them- 
selves ;  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Tsar  laments  that,  for  humanity's  sake  if 
for  no  other,  the  Englishman  trusts  can 
never  have  reached  that  august  ear  before. 
It  has  been  said  that  England  should 
abolish  the  opium  trade  and  put  an  end  to 
the  trading  companies  of  Africa  before 
remonstrating  about  the  treatment  of  Rus- 
sian Jews.  What  similarity  is  there  be- 
tween the  cases  ?  Because  no  English 
ministry  has  brought  in  or  passed  a  law  to 
prevent  the  growing  or  selling  of  opium, 
but  says  **  no  one  but  the  Government 
shall  grow  it,"  *  can  England  be  likened 

•    *  Since  this  was  written  the  House  of  Com- 
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to  a  country  which  prodainia  ^'  A  certain 
narober  of  Jews  own  distilleries,  and  the 
country  is  flooded  with  poisoned  spirits — 
therefore  we  will  exterminate  all  the 
Jews*'  ?  Or,  because  England  does  not 
prevent  any  trading  company  from  ex- 
ploring and  settling  Africa,  and  since  in 
all  companies  there  are  certain  numbers 
of  men  who  do  not  know  how  to  manage 
uncivilized  natures  without  ill-treating,  is 
she  to  have  no  right  to  remonstrate  against 
a  Government  that  commands  its  subordi- 
nates to  treat  a  section  of  its  subjects  with 
as  much  cruelty  as  can  be  found  by  op- 
pressive ingenuity  within  the  four  corners 
of  a  cruel  and  unjust  law  ? 

In  the  name  of  civilization  and  justice 


I  claim  the  right — a  right  shared  by  all 
honest  men  and  women — ^to  appeal  to 
public  opinion  on  behalf  of  the  victims  of 
a  relentless  persecution,  alien  alike  to 
Christian  precept  and  modern  morality, 
England,  that  ruined  the  slave  trade,  shel- 
tered the  Huguenots,  and  raved  at  Bul- 
garian atrocities — remembering  her  Dis- 
raelis, Jessels,  Montefiores,  Herschells, 
and  many  others — surely  has  some  claim 
to  make  the  voice  of  her  citizens  heard  in 
protest  against  a  revival  of  mediaeval  bar- 
barism directed  against  the  more  helpless 
members  of  a  race  which  has  given  her 
many  worthy  and  useful  sons. — Nineteenth 
Century, 
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At  the  present  time/  the  subject  of 
gambling  is  receiving  much  attention  from 
the  religious  as  well  as  from  the  severely 
Utilitarian  sections  of  Society. 

It  has  been  debated  with  astonishing 
vigor  and  still  more  astonishing  unanimity 
of  opinion  by  clergy  and  ministers  of 
different  denominations,  assembled  in  their 
respective  congresses  ;  and  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed, now  coldly,  now  enthusiastically, 
by  those  who,  taking  salus  populi  as  their 
motto,  do  not  concern  themselves  with 
questions  of  conscience,  or  intuitive  moral 
principles.  This  general  interest  in  the 
subject  justifies  us  in  presenting  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  its  main  features.  In- 
deed, with  the  scanty  materials  available, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  more  than 
briefly  exhibit  the  outlines  of  the  subject, 
and  even  to  do  that  is  no  easy  matter,  as 
the  authorities  are  few  and  far  between, 
and  often  unsatisfactory.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Rome,  all  information  'must 
be  sought  in  poems  and  biographies,  and, 
consequently,  detailed  historical  statements 
are  not  forthcoming. 

Before  commencing  to  deal  with  the 
question,  we  must  point  out  that  in  this 
essay  the  only  object  aimed  at  is  a  true, 
though  necessarily  incomplete,  account  of 

mens  has  passed  a  resolution  vindioating  its 
own  virtue  in  the  matter  of  opium  at  the  ex- 
pense (should  the  resolution  pass  into  any- 
thing more  important)  of  the  Indian  taxpayer. 


the  history  of  gambling  ;  the  moral  and 
politico-economic  aspect  of  the  question- 
must  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  future 
occasion,  as  also  must  the  description  of 
how  the  practice  of  gambling  is  regarded 
by  the  law  of  England.  But  although  it 
is  not  within  the  province  of  this  Article 
to  urge  or  decry  legislative  restrictions  on 
betting  and  games  of  chance,  still,  in  so 
far  as  reason  founded  on  fact  is  able  to 
influence  the  human  mind,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  following  sketch  will  assist 
the  perplexed  to  arrive  at  a  proper  judgr 
ment  on  the  question. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  is,. 
**  What  is  gambling  ?"  Is  playing: 
**  snap"  enfamille  on  Christmas  Eve  foi\ 
nuts,  gambling  ?  Is  buying  with  a  penny 
the  millionth  chance  of  obtaining  a  gilt 
threepenny  piece  in  a  prize  packet,  gam- 
bling ?  Is  diving  for  half-crowns  gam- 
bling ?  With  due  respect  for  those  who- 
differ  from  us,  we  say,  it  is  not.  But,  it 
is  retorted,  the  element  of  chance  enters 
into  all  operations.  That  is  so,  but 
chance  is  a  very  wide  term,  and  means, 
popularly,  a  variety  of  things.  If  you» 
crush  in  at  the  pit  door,  you  take  the  risk 
of  obtaining  a  seat ;  and,  especially,  if 
many  have  preceded  you,  you,  in  popular 
language,  put  down  your  money  and  take 
your  **  chance,'*  which,  after  all,  meana 
that  you  will  see  what  happens,  hoping 
the    event    will    be     favorable    to    you. 
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Again,  your  friend  calls  on  you,  he  ex- 
plains, **  It  was  chance  that  directed  mo 
to  your  house  ;*'  there  he  means  that  for 
his  coming  there  is  an  absence  of  assign- 
able cause.  Again  it  means  an  opportu- 
nity. *'  This  is  my  chance,'*  and  again,  a 
something  which  may  be  teimed  **  hick,*' 
the  *'  Foituna'*  to  which  weak  mankind 
clings.  To  condemn  a  game  or  action  as 
a  **  gambling  transaction"  because  it  rests 
on  chance,  is  as  foolish  as  to  say  that  Mr. 
Micawber,  who  was  always  waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up,  was  an  inveterate 
gambler. 

No  ;  gambling  means  something  more 
than  staking  on  chance,  and  this  fact  Dr. 
Johnson  paitially  grasped  when  he  defined 
it  as  **  pla3ing  extravagantly  for  money," 
partially,  because  something  is  omitted, 
and  that  is,  that  the  money  stake  is  the 
one  end  desired.  With  this  addition  the 
definition  would  be  correct,  but  it  would 
not,  unless  words  were  violently  strained, 
include  *'  betting,"  which  is  now  the 
most  important  mode  of  gambling.  From 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  essence  of  gambling  has  been  consid- 
ered to  be  the  playing  for  a  stake,  the  ac- 
quisition of  which  is  the  sole  end  of  play. 
If  the  game  is  indulged  in  to  piomote 
health,  acquire  honor,  or  obtain  pleasure, 
no  matter  whether  the  stake  is  there  or 
not,  it  is  not  **  gambling  ;"  the  one  aim, 
the  sole  inducement,  must  consist  of 
money,  or  things  the  only  value  of  which 
is  their  monetary  worth. 

In  ancient  times  people  frequently  played 
for  trinkets,  dress,  and  even  eatables ; 
this  was  true  gambling,  provided  that  the 
players  dosired  the  possession  of  the  things 
as  valuable  property,  i.e.,  property  having 
a  money  value  and  considered  in  that 
light  only.  It  was  said  recently  that  run 
ning  for  a  prize  is  **  gambling."  Well, 
if  it  is  thought  to  be  so  in  1890,  it  will 
be  for  the  first  lime  in  the  world's  his- 
tory ;  the  aim  of  running  is  the  promotion 
of  health,  physical  activity,  and,  although 
there  may  be  some  who  run  for  the  pur- 
pose of  winning  money,  can  any  one,  with 
a  trustworthy  dictionary  before  him,  say 
that  they  gamble,  or  that  even  in  such  a 
case  the  one  end  of  running  the  race  is 
money  ?  The  athlete  who  was  crowned 
with  the  Olympian  laurel,  the  Nemean 
parsley  chaplet,  the  Isthmian  wreath  of 
pine,  or  the  Fythiaa  palm,  had  fought 
for  glory,   which   was  the  direct  object, 


and  manly  vigor  the  indirect.  Was  this, 
we  wonder,  gambling  ?  To  put  down 
laces  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  man- 
kind to  bet  on  them  is  one  thing  ;  because 
they  are  themselves  of  the  nature  of 
*'  gambling  transactions''  is  another  and  a 
totally  different  thing. 

The  following  definition  brings  out  the 
foregoing  points.  **  Gaming"  is  the 
playing  for  a  money  stake,  a  game  com- 
pletely or  almost  completely  dependent  on 
accident  ;  betting  is  the  staking  of  money 
against  the  money  of  another  or  others  on 
the  happening  or  non  happening  of  an  un- 
certain event  ;  in  both  cases,  the  sole  aim, 
end,  and  object  of  the  game,  or  staking, 
being  the  acquisition  of  money  belonging 
to  another,  no  other  inducement  entering 
either  directly  or  indirectly  into  consider- 
ation. This,  as  will  be  seen,  excludes 
contests  of  endurance  or  of  powers  in 
which  so  called  professional  runners  take 

A. 

part.  Betting,  which  is  included,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  product  of  latter-day  civili- 
zation, as  one  hears  nothing  of  it  until 
very  recent  times,  but  gaming  is  probably 
contemporaneous  with  written  history. 

The  origin  of  **  gambling"  is  peculiar  ; 
an  account  of  it,  as  credible  as  it  is  prob- 
able, has  been  given  by  Dr.  Tyler  in  his 
work  on  Primitive  Culture,  Dr.  Tyler 
writes,  '*  To  a  modern  educated  man, 
drawing  lots  or  throwing  up  a  coin  is  an 
appeal  to  chance,  that  is  to  ignorance  ;  it 
is  committing  the  decision  of  a  question 
to  a  mechanical  process,  itself  in  no  way 
unnatural  or  even  extraordinary,  but 
merely  so  diflBcult  to  follow  that  no  one 
can  say  beforehand  what  will  come  of  it. 
But  we  also  know  that  this  scientific  doc- 
trine of  chance  is  not  that  of  early  civil- 
ization, which  has  little  in  common  with 
the  mathematician's  theory  of  probabili- 
ties, but  much  in  common  with  such  sa- 
cred divination  as  the  choice  of  Matthias 
by  lot  as  a  twelfth  apostle."  Thus,  the 
origin  of  gaming  and  betting  was  relig- 
ious. It  can  clearly  be  referred  to  the  ap- 
peal to  the  friendly  deity  to  aid  the  ap- 
pellant through  the  medium  in  the  first 
instance  of  the  **  lot"  enclosed  in  the 
Chief's  helmet. 

In  national  affairs  we  first  see  an  exam- 

Ele  of  this.  Homer,  in  Iliad,  vii.  171,  tells 
ow  the  Greeks  pray  with  uplifted  hands, 
when  the  heroes  cast  lots  in  the  cap  of 
Agamemnon  to  ascertain  who  is  appointed 
by  the  gods  to  war  with  Trojan  Hector. 
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•flf  S<^ff  oi  dk  Kkrjpov  koTjfi^avro  iKaaroL 
'Ev  <r  i^aXov  Kwkrj  ' AyafLi/ivovog  ^Arpeidao 
Aaol  <r  iipijaavTo,  Oeoiai  6e  x^^P^  avkaxov 
"i2de  6k  tiq  elireaKev,  iSdv  etc  Kpdvov  evpbv 
Zev  Trdrep,  ^  Alavra  hixeiv,  ^  Tvdevg  vtov, 
'H  avrdv  paaiX^a  Trokvxpvaouo  Mvicfyvjjg. 

The  ordeal  of  the  Saxous  is  anotlier 
case  in  point,  and  endless  instances  could 
be  given  of  this  appeal  to  the  deity  to 
speak  favorably,  and  direct  Chance.  Nat- 
urally, we  find  the  gods  being  invoked 
in  private  naattcrs,  and  th&  especial  deity 
asked  to  assist  his  or  her  humble  votary 
in  his  trifling  with  the  unknown.  Then 
we  perceive  springing  up  an  idea  that  one 
particular  goddess  patronized  the  invokors 
of  the  dice  or  lottery  box,  and  to  her  all 
eyes  are  turned.  Fortuna,  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  Tyche  by  the  Greeks,  were 
thus  honored,  and  save  in  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  nation,  they  represented  the 
*'  luck'*  of  the  modern  gambler.  By 
this  time  the  truly  religious  stage  had 
been  passed  (Fortuna  was  invoked,  but 
only  to  assist  the  gambler,  he  wished 
money  ;  before,  the  object  was  the  de- 
cision of  the  gods)  ;  and  then  the  history 
of  gambling  proper  begins  •  the  desire  of 
gain  became  the  important  factor,  and  has 
been  ever  since. 

Nowadays,  gambling  is  supposed  by 
many  to  be  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
will  of  God,  and  indeed  Jeremy  Taylor 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  an  inven- 
tion of  the  **  Evil  One."  The  transition 
is  remarkable,  but  not  surprising.  The 
ancients  regarded  the  hazard  of  the  lot- 
tery as  an  excellent  medium  through  which 
a  beneficent  deity  could  act  ;  Jeremy 
Taylor  looked  at  the  evil  the  dice  brought 
in  their  train.  The  points  of  view  were 
different,  the  views  were  consequently 
different.  Although  even  at  the  present 
day  a  large  number  of  people  hold  the 
advanced  puritanical  view  that  gambling 
is  sin,  yet  it  may  be  said  that,  generally 
speaking,  opposition  to  gambling  proceeds 
on  other  grounds.  What  these  are  it  is 
not  my  purpose  now  to  discuss.  Where- 
ever  we  go  we  find  that  this  process  of 
evolution  has  been  undergone  by  gam- 
bling. 

First,  descended  from  its  immediate  an- 
cestor, the  religious  ceremony,  gambling 
is  closely  connected  with  religion  ;  then 
religion  is  transformed  into  superstition, 
and  the  Evil  One  is  its  patron,  its  over- 
seer ;  finally,  science,  with  its  "  doctrine 
of  chances"  and  more  or  leas  '*  infallible 


systems,**  swoops  down,  and  begins  a 
fight  with  the  latter  which  it  has  not  as 
yet  concluded.  Betting  appears  later  on 
the  scene,  apd  so  for  a  short  time  we  shall 
speak  of  gaming  only.  **  Gaming"  has 
ever  been  a  most  fashionable  form  of  dis- 
sipation, and  it  seems  also  to  have  been 
the  subject  of  the  censure  of  every  wise 
and  moral  man.  Even  the  sober  Jews, 
whose  amusements  were  for  the  most  part 
song  and  music,  occasionally  threw  the 
dice,  and  brought  on  themselves  the  de- 
nunciations of  the  Talmudic  Doctors. 
We  have  seen  it  stated  that  a  Jew  who 
was  convicted  of  dicing  was  not  allowed 
to  give  evidence  (which  implied  great 
degradation),  but  we  have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  passage  be;»ring  the  statement 
out  either  in  the  Pentateuch  or  Talmud, 
therefore  we  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 
Games  of  chance  were  prohibited  by  Ma- 
homet, and  in  the  Koran  were  placed  as 
sins  in  the  same  category  as  wine-drink- 
ing. Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  dicers,  but  whether  they  were 
gamblers  is  not  stated.  Their  favorite 
game  was  one  played  with  draughtsmen, 
and  there  is  good  evideiice  to  believe  that 
this  is,  if  not  the  most  ancient  game,  at 
least  one  of  the  most  ancient.  Dice  were 
introduced  perhaps  in  much  later  times  by 
the  Romans.  To  the  Greeks  belong  the 
credit  or  discredit  of  being  the  inventors 
of  dice.  Tradition  has  it  that  Palamedes, 
who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 
introduced  them  into  Greece,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Greeks  imported  into  Rome 
the  three  most  popular  games.  As  the 
authorities  on  gaming  at  Rome  are  numer- 
ous and  satisfactory,  and  as  the  Greek 
and  Roman  games  of  chance  were  identi- 
cal, we  shall  deal  with  the  subject  at  length 
when  we  come  to  touch  on  Rome.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  icvPoc:  and  aarpoLycLhyg 
were  the  exact  prototypes  of  and  similar 
to  the  tessera  and  talus.  The  rules  of  the 
game  were  the  same,  but  the  Greeks  never 
used  more  than  three  dice.  The  highest 
throw,  **  Venus/'  of  the  Romans,  was 
the  ^A<f)po6iTJ]  of  the  Greeks  ;  canis,  the 
KV(j}v  of  the  Greeks.  As  in  Rome,  the 
game  depended  on  combinations,  but  when 
numbers  only  were  desired,  the  Greeks 
termed  it  7Tkei<yTO(3ok{v6ay  as  did  the  Ro- 
mans, who  adopted  Greek  terms — compare 
6carte,  rouge  et  noir.  The  mixed  game 
of  chance  and  skill  resembling  our  back- 
gammon was  played  in  both  countries,  but 
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the  Greek  name  for  it  is  not  clear  ;  the 
tabula  lusoria,  and  the  nkivdtov  were 
names  for  the  same  ruled  board,  which 
answers  in  some  degree  to  our  backgam- 
mon board. 

Whether  the  laws  prohibited  gaming 
is,  unfortunately,  not  clear  ;  but  it  is  tol- 
erably certain  that  habitual  gaming  was 
looked  on  with  disfavor.  That  there  were 
gaming  houses,  we  know  by  the  existence 
of  the  word  KvPevrjjpLov,  but  little  more 
can  be  asceitaincd  on  the  point.  One 
can,  however,  imagine  the  aesthetic  Athe- 
nians, in  spite  of  Draco  and  Solon,  toler- 
ating the  game,  and,  indeed,  the  **  superb 
Corinthians"  also  ;  but  it  would  require 
a  stretch  of  imagination  to  regard  the  pa- 
triotic, austere,  and  gloomy  Spartans  as 
triflers  with  the  TTvpyoi  (or  dice  box). 
One  thing  only  is  ceitain,  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  the  Greeks  were  addicted  to 
gaming. 

When  we  come  to  Rome,  we  stand  on 
firmer  ground  ;  we  are  face  to  face  with 
an  abundance  of  evidence  on  the  point. 
The  ^ames  of  chance  most  in  vogue  with 
the  Romans  were  those  which  were  played 
with  dice,  and  of  these  the  two  principal 
games  differed  according  to  the  form  of 
the  dice  employed.  In  one,  the  tessera 
was  used,  in  the  other  the  talus  ;  and 
first  as  to  the  former.  The  tessera,  tesel- 
la,  or  tesserula,  was  a  six-sided  solid  square 
of  ivory  or  bone,  or  closo-grained  wood 
(e  g.,  privet  **  ligustra  tesseris  utilissima,*' 
Pliny),  and  every  side  bore  a  number. 
The  six  numbers  were  styled,  unio,  binio, 
trio,  quateinio,  quinio,  senio.  Three 
tesserae  were  used,  and  in  later  times, 
two  only.  The  mode  of  playing  was  as 
follows  :  The  tesserae  were  put  into  a  box 
termed  Fritillus-Pyrgus  Turris  ;  Turri- 
cula,  Phimus,  and  shaken  up  and  thrown 
on  to  a  table,  and  the  player  who  threw 
the  highest  won  the  stake.  Any  number 
of  players  might  take  part.  The  highest 
throw  possible  was  three  sixes,  which  was 
called  Jactus  Venereus  ;  Venus  ;  Basilicus 
(since  the  **  arbiter  bibendi"  of  a  sym- 
posium was  he  who  threw  first  the  maxi- 
mum). The  lowest  throw  was  three  aces, 
Jactus  pessimus ;  Jactus  damnosus ; 
Canis  ;  Canicula  ;  Vulturius  ;  Unio  ;  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  phrase  **  *H  rplg  cf, 
7]  rpeig  icvj3ot^^  (**  everything  or  nothing"). 

The  scoring  generally  seems  to  have  de- 
pended on  **  combinations,"  and,  as  in 
the  alea  played  with  the  talus,  there  were 


thirty-five  different  combinations,  when 
the  tessera  was  used  there  must  have  been 
considerably  more.  But  as  has  been 
stated,  sometimes  the  game  was  to  throw 
the  highest  numbers  only.  The  talus  was 
an  oblong  die,  differing  from  the  tessera, 
in  that  two  of  its  six  sides  were  slightly 
curved.  Four  sides  only  were  numbered, 
thus  on  one  side  unio,  on  the  opposite 
senio  ;  on  one  side  ternio  or  trio,  on  the 
opposite  quatrio.  The  mode  of  playing 
was  the  same  as  when  the  tessera  was 
used,  but  when  the  talus  fell  on  the  curved 
side  it  was  said  '*  cadere  rectus'*  or  assis- 
tere,  and  the  throw  was  repeated.  It 
could  therefore  either  fall  *'  rectus''  or 
'*  pronus."  Four  tali  were  always  used. 
The  highest  throw  was  when  the  four  tali 
turned  up  with  different  numbers  upper- 
most, the  sum  not  exceeding  fourteen, 
and  the  lowest,  when  four  aces  were 
turned  up.  There  was  another  favorite 
game,  which  was  played  with  dice  and 
*'  latrunculi"  or  draughtsmen,  in  which  a 
board  divided  by  twelve  straight  lines 
was  used.  This  board  was  variously 
termed  **  Tabula  lusoria,"  Alveus  ;  Al- 
veolus ;  Abacus.  The  game  was  popular, 
as  it  combined  chance  with  skill  ;  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  it  could  be  termed  a 
**  gambling  game."  It  seems  to  have 
been  very  similar  to  our  backgammon. 
The  game  itself  was  known  as  ^^  dnodecim 
scripta."  With  these  few  remarks  on 
the  nature  of  the  games  themselves,  we 
proceed  to  instance  the  main  points  of  in- 
terest in  connection  with  them. 

Gambling  was  universally  indulged  in 
by  the  Roman  people  ;  the  earliest  form 
of  action  at  law  we  Know  of  was  the  action 
by  wager,  Legis  actio  sacramenti.  In 
that  we  see  how  disputants  about  property 
settled  their  dispute  ;  one  challenged  the 
other  to  stake  so  much  money  that  he 
was  in  the  right,  the  other  did  so  ;  the 
PrsDtor,  the  representative  of  the  law, 
noted  the  proceeding,  and  finally  decided 
the  question  on  its  merits.  The  stake 
originally  went  to  the  victor  but  afterward 
to  the  State.  This  cannot  be  properly 
denominated  gambling,  but  it  shows  how 
prone  early  society'  was  to  stake  money 
on  chance.  Indeed,  in  this  case  the  trans- 
action might  almost  be  termed  a  betting 
one.  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  said  that 
'*  gambling''  is  instinctive  in  the  human 
breast,  and,  taken  subject  to  the  fore- 
going explanation   as    to    the   origin   of 
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games  of  chance,  it  seems  to  be  a  correct 
opinion. 

The  Romans  were  great  gamblers  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  being  a  na- 
tion of  soldiers  and  road  makers,  whose 
ability  lay  in  the  direction  of  overcoming 
physical  rather  than  mental  difficulties,  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  likely  that  they 
generally  whiled  away  their  leisure  time 
at  the  gaming  table.  But,  although  gen- 
erally indulged  in,  ''gaming"  was  held 
to  be  a  vice,  and  restrained  both  by  popu- 
lar opinion  and  laws,  and  this  would  seem 
odd,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  it 
plainly  appears  that  the  gambling  pro- 
hibited by  opinion  and  law  was  public 
gaming.  The  public  gamester  was  a 
nuisance,  distracting  people  from  their 
work  ;  a  trider,  and  by  the  energetic  Ro- 
mans disliked.  Still,  gaming  was  a  com- 
mon vice,  a  national  fault.  Even  before 
the  time  of  Sulla,  statutes  had  prohibited 
it.  Sulla  by  a  lex  Cornelia  had  struck  at 
it,  and  a  senatus  consultum  and  Pra3torian 
edict  had  condemned  it.  But  all  these 
restrictions  seem  to  have  only  aimed  at 
suppressing  public  gaming,  whether  in  the 
forum  or  in  the  common  gaming  house — 
aleatorium — kept  by  a  susceptor.  What 
the  penalty  was  cannot  be  definitely 
stated,  but  Cicero  in  the  Philippics  says  : 

''  Licinium  Dcnticulam,  de  alea  con- 
demnatum  coUusorem  sum  restituit  .  .  . 
hominem  vero  omnium  nequissimum  non 
dubitaret  vel  in  foro  ludere  alea  lege  quae 
est  de  alea  condemnatum  qui  integrum 
resituit." 

This  proves  that  during  the  republic 
there  was  at  all  events  one  prohibitive 
''  lex,''  and  that  a  man  convicted  of  gam- 
ing—  public,  we  presume  —  suffered  a 
"  capitis  deminutio" — but  whether  it  was 
of  the  first,  second,  or  third  degree  is  not 
stated  by  Cicero.  However,  if  it  were 
only  *'  capitis  minutio  minima,"  it  was  a 
severe  blow,  but  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  '*  minor"  class  was 
meant,  and  that,  therefore,  a  man  thus 
convicted  could  neither  vote  at  the  elec- 
tions nor  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
civil  honors.  It  is  clear  that  one  con- 
victed of  gaming  became  **famosus" — 
that  is,  he  suffered  '*  infamia" — in  our 
words,  became  a  ''marked  man,"  and 
labored  under  many  civil  disadvantages. 
The  ^dile  was  the  oflScer  who  punished 
gaming,  and  this  fact  is  a  support  to  my 


view  that  only  public  gaming  was  prohib< 
ited.     Martial  says  : 


4( 


£t  blando  male  proditus  fritillo 
Arcana  mode  raptas  e  popina. 
^dilem  rogat  ados  aleator." 


However,  during  the  Saturnalia,  which 
occurred  in  December,  gaming  was  per- 
mitted, and  in  the  universal  topsy-turvey- 
dom  of  that  season,  when  masters  waited 
upon  their  slaves,  every  one  could  play  as 
he  liked,  and  do  pretty  much  as  he  de- 
sired. As  an  instance  of  the  disrepute  in 
which  habitual  gamesters  were  held  in 
Rome.  Cicero  may  be  quoted  when,  in 
denouncing  Catiline,  he  draws  attention 
to  his  comrades,  and  says  of  them,  "  In 
his  gregibus,  omnes  aleatorcs,  omnes  adul- 
teri,  omnes  impuri,  impudicique  versan- 
tur. "  Thus,  gaming  in  Republican 
Rome.  Under  the  Second  Empire  it  was 
more  restrained,  and  the  Digest  tells  us  of 
the  efforts  of  Paul  and  Upian,  etc.,  etc., 
to  put  it  down.  Horace  speaks,  "  sive 
malis  vetita  legibus  alea,"  but,  although 
prohibited  even  in  the  early  time  of  the 
Empire,  the  Emperors  themselves  com- 
placently and  persistently  broke  the  law. 

Suetonius  dealing  with  Augustus,  "  alea 
rumorem  nullo  modo  expavit,  lusitque 
simpliciter  et  palam,  oblectamenti  causa 
etiam  senex,  ac  praeterquam  Decembri 
mensi,  aliis  quoque  festis  profestis  diebus. " 
But,  although  he  played  '*  for  pleasure," 
Augustus  invariably  had  a  good  stake  on 
the  event,  and  the  **  pleasure"  was  the 
excitement  which  attends  the  thought  of 
probable  victory.  The  same  author  says 
of  Claudius,  '^  Aleam  studiosissime  lusit, 
de  cujus  arte  librum  quoque  emisit,  solibus 
etiam  in  gestatione  ludere,  ita  essedo  al- 
veoque  adaptatis  nc  lusus  conf underetur. " 
Again,  of  Domitian,  *'  Quoties  otium  es- 
set,  alea  se  oblectabat,  etiam  profestis  die- 
bus,  matutinisque  horis." 

That  gaming  had  obtained  the  position 
of  a  science,  we  find  recorded  in  Martial 
and  other  writers.  Books  were  written 
on  the  subject,  and  chances  were  nicely 
calculated.  Old  men  were  allowed  to  dice 
for  money,  on  account  of  their  physical 
infirmities,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  them  to  take  part  in  martial  exercise. 
Besides,  the  old  must  have  some  privi- 
leges !  When  Justinian  became  Emperor, 
he  attempted  to  stop  it  altogether,  and  in 
his  Digest  of  a.d.  538  forbade  gaming. 
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bat  the  penalty  is  not  mentioned.  He 
was  especially  hard — following  the  edict 
of  Upian,  we  believe — on  the  gaming 
housekeeper,  and  piactically  put  him 
without  the  pale  of  the  law,  so  far  as  he 
and  his  property  were  concemed.  He 
did  not  legalize  his  murder,  and  that  is 
about  all  that  he  refrained  from  doing. 

The  Code  prohibited  gaming  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  but  with  this  exception, 
which  is  noteworthy  : — *'  In  convivio 
vescendi  causa  ponitur  in  eam  rem  familia 
ludere  permittitur,"  and  he  allowed  the 
man  who  had  lost  money  in  gaming  to  re- 
cover it  back  by  the  aid  of  the  law.  Of 
course,  Justinian  did  not  make  it  illegal 
to  run,  box,  jump,  hurl  the  quoit,  and  en- 
gage in  other  physical  exercises  for  a 
money  prize.  He  stiuck  at  what  was 
then  and  is  now  understood  as  gaming. 

To  sum  up.  Public  gaming  was  always 
regarded  with  disfavor  at  Rome,  and  in 
the  latter  days  of  the  Republic  punished 
by  law.  In  Imperial  Rome,  although  it 
was  forbidden,  it  was  practised  openly  by 
even  the  Emperors  themselves,  until  Jus- 
tinian reigned,  and,  acting  on  the  princi- 
ple established  by  former  subordinate 
magistrates,  made  it  an  offence  to  game 
either  in  public  or  in  private. 

We  will  now  glance  briefly  at  the  prac- 
tice of  gaming  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
modern  times  ;  but  before  doing  so,  we 
shall,  for  a  moment,  consider  gambling 
from  another  point  of  view — viz.,  the 
magnitude  of  its  power.  In  what,  it 
may  be  asked,  lies  the  potent  attraction  of 
gambling  ?  The  origin  has  already  been 
stated,  but  it  remains  to  attempt  to  define 
the  causes  which  have  made  the  staking 
of  money  on  chance  so  iiresistibly  pleasing 
to  intellectual  and  highly  civilized  beings. 
What  effected  the  change  of  the  old  Gre- 
cian game  played  by  indolent  women  and 
unschooled  children  and  known  as  ol 
Trevrekidoi  (which  consisted  in  throwing 
bones  or  stones  of  an  oblong  shape  into 
the  air  and  catching  them  on  the  back  of 
the  hand),  into  the  money  game  played 
with  dice  ?  what  transferred  the  scientific 
game  of  **  draughts"  of  the  Egyptians 
into  the  game  of  the  abacus  and  tabula 
lusoria,  in  which  money  was  generally 
staked  ?  And  to  come  to  more  recent 
times.  Wherein  lies  the  charm  of  rou- 
lette, baccarat,  6carl6,  poker  ?  Why  are 
chess  and  cribbage  voted  slow  ?  Why 
does  the  most  righteous — save  the  follow- 


ers of  the  New  Methodist  movement — de- 
sire to  play  for  something  more  than 
''  fun"  ?  Why  ?  The  answer  which  is 
invaiiably  given  is,  **  To  give  the  players 
an  interest  in  the  game.'*  **  To  make  it 
exciting.''  True,  but  that  answer  is  a 
mere  petitio  principii,  for  unless  selfish- 
ness, using  the  term  in  its  proper  mean- 
ing,  were  at  the  bottom,  no  change  would 
have  been  brought  about.  That  is  a  tru- 
ism, and  needs  no  arguments  in  suppoii 
of  it.  The  point  is,  why  money  or 
money's  worth  should  be  necessary,  speak- 
ing generally,  to  make  a  game  of  chance 
exciting. 

The  reason,  although  not  complimentarj 
to  the  virtuous  man,  is  evident,  and  con- 
sists of  the  all  fascinating  and  universal 
desire,  be  the  subject  poor  or  rich,  to  ob- 
tain something  which  belongs  to  another, 
to  get  the  better  of  another,  and  to  walk 
away  with  the  result  in  your  pockets. 
The  richest  man  will  play  night  after  night 
at  games  in  which  there  is  no  element  of 
skill,  and  is  happy  if  he  wins  a  few  pounds 
from  A.,  who  cannot  afford  to  lose  it,  and 
whose  object  in  playing  is  gain,  and  is  sad 
and  bitterly  querulous  about  his  **  luck" 
if  he  loses  what  he  cannot  possibly  need, 
and  so  on.  Should  gambling  be  con- 
demned then  ?  If  so,  let  us  be  consistent 
and  abolish  every  trade  and  profession  ex- 
cept that  of  the  religious  recluse,  and  let 
us  think  well  before  we  allow  that  to  be 
an  exception.  It  is  asserted  that  gam- 
bling never  does  ^ood,  but  always  does 
harm,  inasmuch  as  it  brings  along  with  it 
a  host  of  evil  passions.  We  shall  not  ex- 
amine that  assertion  now,  but  hope  to  do 
BO  in  another  article  on  the  question. 

We  may,  however,  say  now,  that  it  is 
since  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
that  that  idea  has  grown  up. 

But  *'  gaming*'  was  never  approved  by 
ante-Chiistian  era  philosophers  and  states- 
men, and  a  gamester  was  generally  dis- 
liked, and  not  we  think  because  gaming 
was  in  itself  bad,  but  because  he  was  a 
nuisance,  a  ne'er-do-weel  ;  a  man  who 
sells  sarsapaiilla  or  other  soothing  mixture 
at  the  street  corner  in  a  crowded  thor- 
oughfare, is  not  what  the  Romans  would 
term  a  *'  vir  improbus,"  or  we,  a  '*  scoun- 
drel," but  nevertheless  he  is  **  moved 
on,"  and  frequently  obduracy  leads  to 
the  Police  Court.  This  gives  an  idea  of 
the  old  world  notion  that  a  public  game- 
ster was  a  nuisance,  a  burden  to  the  com- 
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munityy  a  useless  lounger  ;  and  that  this 
was  the  ground  of  the  popular  dislike  of 
gaming,  philosophic  condemnation  and 
finally  legislative  restriction,  seems  to  be 
a  tenable  deduction  from  the  history  of 
the  Past. 

The  first  ruler  that  acknowledged  that 
gaming  was  bad  in  itself  was  the  Christian 
Justinian,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century 
A.D. ;  and  at  the  present  day  we  have  a 
small  body  of  people  who  have  advanced 
on  the  '*  old  immoral  idea,''  and  boldly 
maintain  that  to  game  is  to  steal,  and 
therefore  directly  forbidden  by  the  word 
of  God.  The  power  of  the  Church  was 
ever  exerted  to  suppress  gambling,  and 
canons  and  decrees  of  Councils  innumer- 
able have  attacked  the  vicious  pastime. 
To  give  an  example  :  the  Council  of  Elib- 
eris,  A.D.  305,  forbade  any  of  the  faithful 
to  play  '*  at  dice'*  for  money,  under  pen- 
alty of  excommunication.  But  in  all  these 
cases,  the  leason  was  the  attendant  evils 
of  gambling.  It  was  immoral,  and  there- 
fore opposed  to  the  unwritten  law  of  God, 
and  the  Utilitarian  would  have  added,  as 
his  more  exact  antitype  does  now,  **  It  is 
bad,  because  it  affects  prejudicially  the 
temporal  weal  of  the  people,"  the  ten- 
dency of  the  aleator  to  become  vir  nequis- 
ifi7nus  of  the  Kvf3tVTrji  to  develop  into  the 
il>7jX7jTr]g,  the  joueur  into  the  **  chevalier 
d'industiie,"  the  gamester  into  the  cheat, 
are  sufticient  grounds  on  which  to  base 
legislative  interference.  To  examine  criti- 
cally these  so-called  *'  grounds'*  would  be 
outside  the  limits  of  this  essay,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  state  them  for  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  subject. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  gaming  be- 
came a  more  and  more  fashionable  form 
of  amusement,  and  we  find  in  the  records 
that  the  vice  («V)  was  greatly  indulged  in 
by  the  clergy.  Not  only  that,  but  in  the 
fifteenth  century  we  read  of  an  abbess 
being  tried  by  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties for  having  systematically  "  gamed'* 
in  her  convent ;  she  pleaded — it  is  curious 
to  note — guilty  to  the  fact,  but  demurred 
that  neither  the  law  nor  the  rules  of  the 
sisterhood  obliged  her  to  abstain  from  her 
favorite  pleasure.  She  was,  however, 
only  acquitted  on  giving  a  promise  that 
she  would  game  no  more.  In  England, 
we  find  that  iu  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  gave  two 
dicing  entertainments,  when  they,  in  their 
high    official    capacity,  held   die   tablet 


against  all  comers.  The  latter-day  hold- 
ers of  those  offices  will  not  improbably  bo 
surprised  to  hear  this.  Gaming  was  more 
extensively  carried  on  in  that  early  period 
in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and  the 
dice  were  in  constant  requisition.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  a  great  fillip  was  given 
to  gaming  by  the  introduction  into  Europe 
of  playing-cards.  The  exact  date  of  the 
importation  is  not  known,  but  the  earliest 
unquestionable  evidence  of  their  European 
existence  is  to  be  found  in  the  **  Diary 
of  Accounts  of  Charbot  Poupart,**  who 
was  the  treasurer  of  the  household  of 
Chailes  VI  of  France.  The  diary  is  for 
1392  or  1393,  and  the  entry  runs  as  fol- 
lows : — *' Donne  a  Jacquemin  Gringon- 
neur,  pcintre  pour  trois  jeux  de  cartes,  d 
or  ft  a  di verses  couleurs,  orn^s  de  plu- 
sieurs  devises,  pour  porter  devers  de  Seig- 
neur Roi,  pour  son  ebatement,  cinquante 
six  sols  parisis.'*  This  refers  to  painting, 
or  as  it  is  termed,  *'  illuminating"  cards, 
and  not  to  their  introduction. 

Cards  came  into  general  use  in  England 
and  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  there  is  fairly  satisfactory 
evidence  to  warrant  the  belief  that  they 
were  brought  from  Arabia  into  \iterbo  in 
1379  ;  the  date  of  their  invention  is  not 
even  approximately  known,  but  Indians, 
French,  Geimans,  and  Chinese  have  inter 
alios  been  credited  as  the  inventors.  The 
English  have  never  attained  that  distinc- 
tion. Whatever  their  origin,  cards  be- 
came speedily  very  popular  in  Europe, 
and  the  demand  for  them  was  so  great 
that  card-making  became  established  as  an 
important  trade  in  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands. We  also  find  that  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  a  law  was  enacted  forbidding 
the  importation  into  England  of  playing- 
cards,  on  the  ground  of  the  decay  of  the 
card-making  trade  in  this  country.  This 
was  protection  with  a  vengeance,  but  it 
failed  to  accomplish  its  object,  as  cards 
kept  coming  in  in  thicker  shoals  every 
year. 

But  France  is  the  home  of  ''  cards  ;*' 
the  French  have  always  been  gamblers,  and 
are  the  proud  inventors  of  many  games, 
whose  only  merit  is  the  absence  of  the  ele- 
ment of  skill.  What  we  think  may  be 
rightly  termed  the  national  game  is 
'*  6cart6."  Here,  indeed,  we  are  face  to 
face  with  a  game  which  only  **  French- 
men aan  .''  "  It  11  ft  game  of  skilL" 
'*  ]  blow  when  to  *  pro- 
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pose.'  "  This  is  what  is  said  ;  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  an  infant  could  turn  up 
the  **  king'*  and  score  one  out  of  the  five 
points  required,  and  a  tyro  in  card-gam- 
ing, provided  he  knew  the  valuo  of  the 
pips,  could  count  his  chances  of  defeating 
his  opponent  as  well  in  '*  ecarte'*  as  in 
Napoleon,  euchre,  baccarat,  and  poker, 
all  of  which  are'*  unlawful"  games.  The 
English  have  the  one  gan]e  in  which  cards 
count  little  and  skill  everything.  Whist 
is  a  thoroughly  intellectual  game,  in  which 
proficiency  demands  something  more  than 
guesswork  and  physical  action.  It  is  in 
every  respect  an  English  game,  whether 
we  know  it  as  triumph,  trump,  lufiE  and 
honors,  whisk  (which  name  was  given  it 
in  the  seventeenth  century)  or  whist,  it  is 
a  home-grown  product.  Although  money 
stakes  are  played  for^  and  those  stakes 
are  somewhat  large  at  times,  it  cannot 
properly  be  styled  a  **  gaming  medium." 
Minerva  and  not  Fortuna  is  its  patron 
goddess.  It  is  a  game  of  chance,  of 
course,  speaking  strictly,  but  in  the  popu- 
lar acceptation  of  the  words  it  would  be 
correct  to  call  it  a  science,  and,  finally,  it 
should  be  said  that  it  is  a  game  which  has 
never  found  favor  with  gamesters.  The 
other  pre-eminent  game  of  skill,  and  skill 
only,  is  chess,  which  is  the  most  ancient 
game  known — save  draughts,  out  of  which 
it  appears  to  have  grown — being  of  Egyp- 
tian origin.  Backgammon,  another  an- 
cient game,  was  probably  derived  from  the 
Greek  game  played  with  the  aorpayaAos 
and  the  'rrXivdiov. 

Id  modern  Europe  gaming  has  lost  its 
once  high  position,  and  is  being  rapidly 
supplanted  by  **  betting."  In  ancient 
times,  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  modern 
world,  gaming  was  scouted  by  practical 
statesmen,  philosophers,  politico-econo- 
mists, moralists,  and  finally  by  the  religious 
on  account  of  its  intrinsic  badness  ;  and 
DOW  we  have  arrived  at  a  time  when  in 
France,  Germany,  and,  we  believe,  Italy, 
and  certainly  in  England,  public  gaming 
is  a  penal  offence  ;  when  in  all  probability 
private  gaming  will  be  soon  a  crime,  and 
when  the  brains  of  many  are  at  work  to 
secure  the  suppression  of  betting.  Gam- 
bling is  now  not  only  a  vice  but  a  sin. 
Whether  human  nature  will  give  up  gam- 
bling is  problematical,  but  assuredly  in  the 
halcyon  days  of  the  Socialist  paradise  on 
earth,  people  will  abolish  a  form  of  amuse- 
ment which  might  by  chance — to  say  the 


least  of  it — temporarily  annoy  a  fellow- 
creature. 

Monte  Carlo  is  the  last  refuge  of  public 
gaming,  but  it  is  likely  that  it  will,  with 
the  other  European  gaming  resorts  now 
defunct,  be  able  to  date  its  extinction  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Germany,  whose 
natives  have  never  been  heavy  gamblers, 
has  started  on  its  **  Horse-racing,"  and 
consequently  **  betting"  career,  and  it 
will  be  interesting  to  note  how  the  phleg- 
matic and  steady-going  Germans  will  en- 
dure this  assault  on  their  moral  nature. 
Thej  have  resisted  the  gaming  table  with 
its  allurements.  Systems  are  not  suffi- 
ciently infallible  for  the  German,  who  is 
either  practical  to  a  fault  or  transcendental 
to  the  last  degree  ;  they  have  spent  their 
force  and  in  vain.  We  wonder  how  the 
Fatherland  will  fare  with  the  Bookmakers  ! 
In  Russia  the  '^  higher  class"  is  addicted 
to  gaming,  but  the  mass  of  the  people 
know  nothing  of  it. 

Until  recently,  gambling  in  England 
was  almost  exclusively  the  sport  of  the 
wealthy,  but  now  it  has,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  horse-racing,  become  a 
popular  passion.  Whatever  may  be  said 
to  the  contrary,  we  maintain  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  look  upon  gambling 
with  no  aversion.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
a  large  section  of  the  community  who  de- 
test it,  and  ask  the  aid  of  the  legislature  to 
put  it  down  entirely,  but  they  are  in  a 
large  minority.  Gamblers  increase  their 
numbers  daily,  and  are  a  large  and  vigor- 
ous body  ;  they  are  not  composed  of  the 
members  of  one  particular  class,  but  in- 
clude the  richest  and  the  poorest.  It  has 
been  said  that  no  Londoner  is  so  poor  as 
to  be  unable  to  pay  for  admission  to  a 
theatre,  and  it  may  with  even  more  truth 
be  stated  that  no  man  is  too  poor  to  bet. 
This  fact  has  served  the  economist  as  a 
text  for  a  long  time,  and  in  another  arti- 
cle we  hope  to  be  able  to  examine  the 
arguments  on  which  he  relies  to  prove  the 
case  for  *  *  Legislative  Interference. ' '  We 
have  now  to  state  the  facts,  and  not  to 
discuss  the  bearing  of  these  facts  on  the 
inner  life  of  the  people. 

We  are  told  by  competent  authorities 
that  **  heavy  betting,"  by  which  is  meant 
the  staking  of  large  sums  of  money  against 
the  money  of  another  on  an  uncertain 
event,  generally  the  result  of  a  horse  race, 
is  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  also,  that  with 
the  quality  of  the  transaction  the  quantity 
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has  changed.  Thoasands  of  small  bets 
take  the  place  of  the  large  wager  of  fifty 
years  ago. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  people  paid  or  received  money  over 
a  race  like  the  Derby  or  Cesarewitch. 
Perhaps  some  day  the  National  Vigilance 
Society  will  apply  for  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  then 
we  shall  know  something  more  of  the  ex- 
act state  of  things.  In  the  meantime  we 
must  be  content  to  obtain  our  knowledge 
from  any  trustworthy  authority,  and  in 
consequence  obtain  but  little.  One  fact 
only  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  gambling 
is  largely  on  the  increase. 

A  word  on  the  English  law  affecting 
gambling.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  which 
subjected  to  penalties  any  one  keeping, 
and  any  one  resorting  to,  a  house  at  which 
unlawful  games  are  played.  Another 
clause  forbids  laborers,  artificers,  et  hoc 
genu%  omne,  to  play  at  unlawful  games 
anywhere.  Among  the  games  prohibited 
are  tennis  and  bowls.  This  was  the  most 
important  statute,  which  practically  con- 
solidated preceding  statutes.  In  this  Act 
is  found  in  plain  colors  a  mention  of  the 
distinction  which  Parliament  has  ever 
made  in  dealing  with  this  subject  between 
rich  and  poor.  The  object  of  the  statute 
was  not  the  elevation  and  conservation  of 
public  morality,  but  the  **  maintenance  of 
archery.'*  Soldiers  must  be  obtained, 
the  duty  of  the  poor  is  to  learn  to  fight. 
The  rich  can  do  what  they  wish,  provided 
that  they  do  not  indulge  in  practices  which 
amount  to  a  public  nuisance.  It  was  not 
until  the  time  of  the  Georges  that  the 
public  health  was  advanced  as  the  reason 
for  the  prohibition  of  gambling.  On  this 
ground  ^*  common  betting  houses"  are  de- 
nounced and  threatened  with  **  the  law," 


but  clubs  such  as  Tattersalls  proudly  re- 
pose under  the  protection  of  legislative 
enactment.  Again,  this  is  the  reason  why 
the  boy  who  plays  pitch  and-toss  in  the 
street  is  treated  as  a  rogue  and  impris- 
oned, but  the  layer  of  the  odds  **  to  a 
thousand"  is  respected  and  held  harm- 
less. 

Very  lately,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
without  success  to  suppress  the  gaming 
saloons  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  ;  but 
the  law  has  been  invoked  only  to  discover 
that  it  is  at  present  totally  unable  to  cope 
with  the  situation.  This  will  suffice  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  genius  of  our 
law  affecting  gamblers.  The  New  Mo- 
rality (which  has  been  termed  by  a  well- 
known  minister  who  so  unfortunately 
therein  betrayed  his  ignorance  of  the  his- 
tory of  morals  **  the  old  morality  also") 
movement  is  approaching  the  gambler, 
and  sooner  or  later  a  desperate  battle  will 
be  waged  ;  which  party  will  emerge  from 
the  contest  victorious  is  not  for  any  one 
man  to  suggest  without  adducing  valid 
reasons^  but  we  may  remind  the  apostles 
of  that  movement,  that  in  order  to  accom- 
plish their  desired  end,  namely,  the  ex- 
tinction of  gambling,  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  make  horse- racing  a  penal  of- 
fence, gaming  a  heavily  punished  felony, 
and  also  will  be  bound  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Uorse-racing  without  betting  is  impos- 
sible, for  if  betting  is  not  the  causa  causana 
of  horse-racing,  it  undoubtedly  is,  the 
causa  sine  qud  non,  and  if  it  be  sought  to 
suppress  betting,  leaving  horse-racing  un- 
touched, England  will  be  unable  to  supply 
the  numerous  spies  and  informers  neces- 
sary, and  the  limited  extent  of  land  which 
is  called  the  **  United  Kingdom,"  will 
groan  beneath  the  weight  of  prisons. — 
Westminster  Review, 
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The  life  and  labors  of  Count  Moltke 
will  provide  themes  for  writers  of  many 
nationalities  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Characters  of  such  variooa  excellence  are 
rare  indeed.  In  him  met  the  patriot,  the 
soldier,  the  traveller,  the  omniyorona 
reader^  the  ontiring  atadent,  the  master 


of  literary  style,  the  devoted  husband,  the 
simple  and  high-minded  gentleman.  The 
pecnliar  circumatancet  of  his  country  have 
natarally  broaght  his  miliUry  genius  into 
a  prombence  greater  than  that  vouchsafed 
to  his  other  qoalitiesb  Yet  every  side  of 
his  character  contribnted  its  own  share  to 
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the  singular  completeness  of  hia  public 
services.  To  have  shattered  the  bullying 
militarism  of  France  was  to  Moltke  uo 
mere  strategical  triumph.  It  was  the  end 
of  Geruian  servitude,  the  end  of  divided 
counsels,  the  end  of  a  situation  in  which 
one  German  prince  made  mean  bargains 
with  the  common  enemy,  while  another 
was  consumed  with  patriotic  shame. 
Englishmen  above  all,  despite  the  lessons 
of  five  hundred  years*  war  with  France, 
need  to  be  reminded  of  these  facts.  The 
silver  streak  of  the  Channel,  as  yet  un- 
bridgod  and  untunnelled,  has,  no  doubt, 
proved  a  safer  defence  than  the  Rhine. 
Yet  throughout  the  world,  from  New- 
foundland to  the  Pacific,  England  is  beset 
by  French  ''  claims"  which  generally  de- 
rive peculiar  acidity  from  their  connection 
with  some  ancient  French  defeat.  To 
Moltke,  who  was  born  in  the  days  of  Ger- 
many's shame,  her  emancipation  was  a 
high  and  holy  work.  The  native  of  a 
country  which  centuries  of  French  aggres- 
sion had  covered  with  ruins,  and  whose 
people  long  subjection  to  the  will  of 
France  had  largely  denationalized,  could 
have  but  small  occasion  to  think  of  him- 
self more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think. 
Here  lies  perhaps  the  secret  both  of 
Moltke's  modesty  and  of  his  silent  con- 
centration on  the  task  before  him.  It  is 
true  that  recent  French  commentators  see 
in  this  side  of  his  character  little  beyond 
'*  the  ferocity  of  a  pietist  who  looks  on 
war  as  a  divine  institution.'**  We  see 
in  it  rather  a  recognition  that  the  highest 
human  gifts,  the  rarest  professional  skill, 
were  but  the  means  of  securing  the  eman- 
cipation of  Germany  from  a  yoke  as  un- 
natural as  it  was  ancient  and  strong.  A 
mind  so  disciplined  would  regard  success 
as  matter  not  for  offensive  jubilation  but 
for  heartfelt  gratitude.  And  so  we  learn 
without  surprise  that  when  the  white  flag 
appeared  on  the  walls  of  Sedan,  Moltke 
exclaimed  that  now  perhaps  the  Reichstag 
would  vote  adequate  supplies  for  the  na- 
tional defence.  It  would  argue  small 
knowledge  of  French  ways  of  thought  to 
marvel  at  the  writer  in  the  R^puhlique 
Franpaise  who  censures  Mdtke's  '  *  igno- 
rance of  the  poetry  of  war."  Had  a 
French  marshal  had  the  chance  of  standing 
under  smilar  conditions  before  Mainz  or 
Ehrenbreitstein  his  comments  would,   no 
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doubt,  have  been  of  a  highly  poetical  na- 
ture. 

Moltke' s  military  work  and  his  general 
labors  in  the  cause  of  German  unity  will, 
we  repeat,  be  amply  dealt  with  by  soldiers 
and  politicians.  At  the  date  of  his  death 
half  a  dozen  accounts  of  his  life  were  al- 
ready in  existence.  In  time  to  come  the 
history  of  his  campaigns  will  long  form  a 
subject  for  elaborate  technical  comment. 
His  own  laborious  methods  are  open  to 
every  soldier,  though  in  other  hands  they 
may  compass  but  a  modest  share  of  his 
practical  success.  His  political  work, 
again,  is  likely  to  retain  an  enduring  in- 
terest for  the  patriots  of  every  country. 
His  deep  study  of  the  national  needs,  his 
untiring  advocacy  of  every  measure,  how- 
ever unpopular,  which  tended  to  the 
strength  and  independence  of  Germany, 
the  humble  devotion  of  his  great  genius  to 
the  public  service — these  are  examples  for 
imitation  by  Englishmen  as  well  as  Ger- 
mans. In  these  few  pages  neither  the 
soldier  nor  the  statesman  will  be  discussed, 
but  the  man  as  he  showed  himself  in  days 
of  comparative  obscurity  to  the  readers  of 
his  inimitable  letters  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. These  writings  are  insufficiently 
known  in  England,  owing  as  well  to  the 
lateness  of  their  appearance  in  an  English 
dress  as  to  the  concentration  of  public  in- 
terest on  his  triumphs  in  the  field.  We 
find  in  them  the  same  combination  of 
serious  matter  with  humorous  comment 
which  delights  us  in  the  pages  of  Eothen. 
His  power  of  seizing  the  features  of  a  new 
city  or  country,  or  of  explaining  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  people  by  a  rapid  mental 
retrospect  of  their  history,  is  supplemented 
by  a  power  of  expression  which  is  no  less 
remarkable.  His  private  letters,  like  his 
military  treatises,  abound  with  descriptive 
paragraphs  which  present  the  results  of 
study  and  experience  in  a  form  lucid, 
concentrated,  and  clear-cut  as  a  cameo. 
Be  the  subject  grave  or  gay,  lively  or 
severe,  the  reader  is  left  under  the  double 
charm  of  matter  and  manner.  Moltke's 
personal  character  stands  out  from  every 
page  of  these  confidential  utterances. 
Here  are  displayed  his  unchanging  love 
for  friends  and  relations,  his  sympathy 
with  distress,  his  worship  of  duty,  his 
contempt  of  ostentation,  his  deep  con- 
sciousness of  the  painful  inequalities  of 
human  life.  Here  also  we  recognize  the 
militant  side  of  a  character  which,  with 
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just  a  tinge  of  insular  prejudice,  we  have 
set  up  as  peculiarly  English.  Moltke  ap- 
pears as  the  quick  determined  man  of  ac- 
tion, full  of  resource  in  difficulty,  and 
alive  to  the  ridiculuus  side  even  of  a  loss 
or  failure. 

The  Geriiian  officer,  with  all  his  unde- 
niable bravery,  self-control,  and  industry, 
is  not  a  popular  person  in  this  country. 
The  ordinary  British  civilian  knows  him, 
or  rather  imagines  him,  as  a  stiff,  narrow 
pedant,  filled  with  a  belated  feudal  arro- 
gance and  with  contempt  for  the  humbler 
classes  of  his  own  and  every  other  coun- 
try. Notions  such  as  these  may  perhaps 
be  modified  by  study  of  the  mind  of  one 
who  was  for  a  whole  generation  greatest 
among  these  decried  warriors.  '*  It  is 
impossible,''  said  The  Times,  when  com- 
menting on  Moltke's  death,  '*  that  a  mind 
and  a  character  of  this  kind  should  have 
been  so  long  dominant  in  the  German 
array,  and  so  long  respected  among  the 
German  people,  without  leaving  a  deep 
mark  on  the  rising  generation." 

Moltke' s  Letters  from  foreign  countries 
belong  to  three  periods  of  time.  His 
Letters  from  Turkey  were  written  during 
the  years  1835  to  1839  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Burt.  In  the  last  of  these  years  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Turkish  army  op- 
posed to  the  forces  of  Mehemet  Ali  the 
rebel  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  his  valiant 
son  Ibrahim  Pasha.  Second  in  order 
come  his  Wanderings  about  Rome,  which 
he  wrote  while  holding  the  position  of 
Adjutant  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  from 

1845  to  1846.     On  the  Prince's  death  in 

1846  he  paid  a  fiving  visit  to  Spain  and 
wrote  his  Spanish  Diary,  which  records 
the  disgust  inspired  in  him  by  the  only 
bull-fight  that  he  ever  witnessed.  The 
third  division  of  his  Letters  belongs  to  the 
year  1856,  the  year  of  the  Peace  of  Paris. 
In  the  month  of  August  he  attended 
Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  (the 
late  Emperor  Frederick  III.)  to  the  Coro- 
nation of  the  Czar  Alexander  II.  at  St. 
Petersburg.  The  Letters  from  Russia 
which  described  his  experiences,  were  ad- 
dressed to  his  En<;li{th  wife,  Mrs.  Burt's 
step- daughter,  to  whom  he  had  been  mar- 
ried since  1842.  He  next  visited  England 
with  the  Prince,  who  was,  two  years 
later,  to  become  our  Queen's  son-in-law. 
In  1858  and  1861  he  was  again  in  Eng- 
land. No  student  of  Moltke's  works  can 
have  failed  to  obaenre  the  frequency  of 


his  references  to  the  history  and  political 
and  social  conditions  of  our  country.  In 
Asiatic  Turkey  he  praises  Colonel  Chesney 
for  his  **  glorious  failure"  to  establish 
steam-communication  with  India  by  the 
Euphrates  Valley,  and  he  announces  to  his 
wife  that  his  own  surveys  now  form  a  con- 
tinuation of  those  made  by  that  illustiious 
officer.  In  discussing  ihe  Turkish  views 
of  Western  dress  he  quotes  Morier's  Hajji 
Baha,  From  Malatiah,  which  possessed 
no  carriage,  he  writes  that  the  most 
wretched  vehicle  would  be  here  **  like 
Queen  Victoria's  coronation  coach."  In 
Russia,  the  architecture  of  English  manor- 
houses,  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  the  draw- 
ing-rooms at  St.  James's  Palace,  the 
**  natural  velvet  of  the  Windsor  turf," 
the  origin  and  national  position  of  the 
English  nobility,  the  wages  of  English 
laborers,  are  among  the  parallels  which  he 
employs  in  the  relation  of  the  motley 
sights  and  circumstances  surrounding  him. 

From  England  he  accompanied  his 
Prince  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  ten  days. 
Brief  as  are  the  comments  of  his  Letters 
from  Paris  on  a  sojourn  mainly  occupied 
in  pleasure,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  he 
doubted  the  stability  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire. **  You  must  read  between  the  lines 
of  my  letters,"  he  tells  his  correspondent. 
**  Matters  here  are  not  in  a  normal  con- 
dition. But  it  would  be  difficult  to  speci- 
fy anything  that  needs  amendment  in  the 
actual  circumstances.  Nobody  can  be  his 
own  grandson,  and  the  position  of  the 
founder  of  a  new  dynasty  differs  much 
from  that  of  the  heir  of  an  array  of  legit- 
imate predecessors.  One  has  only  to 
keep  to  the  old  course  ;  the  other  has  to 
open  out  new  paths,  and  infinitely  more 
depends  on  his  personality."  Such  are 
the  sources  whence  we  propose  to  draw 
our  illustrations  of  some  points  in  Moltke's 
mind  and  character.  His  own  words, 
though  in  an  English  dress,  will  best  at- 
test his  humor,  his  good  feelir  g,  his  pow- 
ers of  perception  and  description,  and 
his  large  share  of  that  knowledge  of  the 
Asiatic  character  with  which  Englishmen 
have  achieved  such  marvels  throughout 
the  East. 

Here  is  a  description  of  the  Roman 
Campagna  in  1846  : — *'  This  waste  Cam- 
pagna  has  an  indescribable  charm  of  its 
own.  It  is  the  home  of  contrasts,  of  a 
past  filled  with  the  richest  life,  and  of  a 
present   buried   in    the    deepest    silence. 
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The  castle  of  the  Gaetani  cleaves  to  Me- 
tella's  grave,  and  the  dome  of  Michael 
Angelo  rises  above  Nero's  Circus.  The 
graves  of  Christian  martyrs  lie  side  by 
side  with  heathen  columbaria,  and  mod- 
ern^ high-roads  pass  through  the  arches  of 
ancient  aqueducts.  The  thunder-stricken 
oak  of  Tasso  looks  down  from  yonder 
hills  where  Pyrrhus  encamped.  Steamers 
cut  the  flood  of  yellow  Tiber,  and  soon 
railway  trains  will  rush  through  the  fields 
which  once  bore  triumphal  cars."  In 
the  same  year  Moltke  visited  La  Carolina, 
near  Cordova,  where  he  found  a  German 
colony  which  aroused  in  him  some  bitter 
reflections.  **  It  was  like  passing  sud- 
denly into  a  different  country,  for  the 
people  had  fair  hair  and  honest  square 
German  faces.  This  is  a  colony  of  Swa- 
bians  which  Olivarez,  the  best  of  Spanish 
statesmen,  settled  here  last  century  to  in- 
crease the  population  of  the  Sierra  Morena. 
Not  a  soul  of  them  had  retained  a  word  of 
German,  for  our  people  are  everywhere 
the  best  of  settlers,  the  quietest  of  sub- 
jects, the  most  industrious  of  laborers, 
but  they  cease  to  be  Germans.  They  are 
Frenchmen  in  Alsace,  Russians  in  Cour- 
land,  Americans  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
Spaniards  in  the  Sierra  Morena.  Yes  ! 
they  are  ashamed  of  their  own  dismem- 
bered and  impotent  country  !" 

Moltke's  Russian  visit  gave  ample  scope 
to  his  powers  of  description.  Here  is  a 
portrait  of  Alexander  II.,  then  the  centre 
of  a  gorgeous  ceremonial,  and  whose 
mangled  remains  Moltke  was  to  see  com- 
mitted to  the  grave  in  1881.  **  The  Czar 
made  a  very  pleasant  impression  on  me. 
He  possesses  neither  the  classic  beauty 
nor  the  marble  severity  of  his  father, 
Nicholas,  but  he  is  a  singularly  handsome 
man  with  a  majestic  bearing.  He  looks 
somewhat  worn,  and  one  is  tempted  to 
believe  that  events  have  marked  his  noble 
features  with  that  gravity  which  conflicts 
with  the  benevolent  expression  of  his  great 
eyes.  .  .  .  Upon  his  accession  he  found 
Europe  in  arms  against  him,  and  within 
his  own  boundless  empire  he  has  yet  to 
carry  out  reforms  which  need  the  firmest 
of  hands.  Could  he  then  meet  his  mighty 
task  otherwise  than  seriously  ?'' 

In  a  few  lines  he  sketches  the  history 
of  the  growth  of  St.  Petersburg  : — "  Two 
centuries  ago  no  Inhabitant  of  Europe  had 
•ver  heard  of  the  Neva.  The  river  had 
flowed  for  thousands  of  ^years  through  un- 


trodden forests.  It  bore  no  vessel  on  its 
back,  the  Finnish  hunters  alone  ranged 
now  and  then  along  its  banks.  Now,  the 
Neva  is  famous  throughout,  the  world,  it 
is  one  of  the  main  arteries  of  the  Russian 
empire,  it  bears  fleets  of  merchantmen,  and 
provides  half  a  million  of  human  beings 
with  their  daily  drinking  water.  It  yields 
the  only  available  clear  water,  that  of  all 
the  wells  is  brown  and  unfit  to  drink.  It 
is  true  that  the  river  also  constitutes  a 
permanent  danger  to  the  city.  The  Gulf 
of  Finland  narrows  like  a  funnel  in'  the 
direction  of  St.  Petersburg.  A  strong 
west  wind  drives  the  sea  violently  into 
this  gut,  the  river  water  is  forced  back 
and  the  course  of  the  Neva  is  reversed. 
If  this  happens  when  the  ice  is  in  motion 
the  danger  is  increased.  The  islands  are 
flooded  first  of  all,  then  the  water  pours 
over  the  breastwork  of  the  walled  embank- 
ments and  everything  is  submerged,  as  the 
highest  point  of  the  city  is  only  fifteen 
feet  above  sea-level.  •  In  1824  the  floods 
reached  the  second  stories  of  the  houses. 
Many  people  were  drowned,  and  the  epi- 
demics, caused  by  a  dampness  which  noth- 
ing could  remove,  raged  for  a  very  long 
time.  No  town  with  a  historical  develop- 
ment would  have  been  built  in  so  defence- 
less a  position.  But  the  iron- willed  Czar 
wished  it  to  be  there,  and  so  succeeding 
generations  had  to  bear  the  consequences." 
With  still  fewer  touches  Moscow  is  thus 
brought  before  us.  "  When  from  the 
lofty  terrace  of  the  Kremlin  [  survey  this 
enormous  city,  the  white  houses  with 
roofs  of  bright  green,  and  surrounded  by 
dark  trees,  the  high  towers  and  innumer- 
able churches  with  gilded  domes,  I  think 
of  the  views  of  Prague  from  the  Hrad- 
schin,  of  Pesth  from  Buda,  or  of  Palermo 
from  Monte  Reale.  Yet  here  everything 
is  different,  and  as  for  the  Kremlin,  the 
centre  of  all  this  world,  there  is  nothing 
with  which  you  could  compare  it.  These 
white  battlemented  walls,  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  high,  the  huge  towered  gates,  the 
mighty  palace  of  the  old  Czars,  the  palace 
of  the  Patriarch,  the  hell-tower  of  Ivan 
Veliki,  and  the  many  quaint  churches — 
these  form  a  whole  which  cannot  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  world.*' 

Here  again  is  a  dip  into  the  past  days 
of  Russian  subjection  to  the  Tartars  : — 
"  In  the  evening  I  drove  to  Petroskoi. 
•  .  .  This  fortress,  painted  red  and  white, 
with  its  lights  falling  through  lofty  win- 
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dows  on  the  dark  forest  below,  is  like 
some  fabulous  structure  in  tbe  Arabian 
Nights.  In  this  country  every  monastery 
and  castle  is  fortified.  They  constituted 
the  only  points  which  could  be  held  when 
the  Golden  Horde  came  rushing  on  with 
its  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  horsemen 
and  devastated  all  the  flat  country.  Long 
after  their  yoke  had  been  broken,  the 
Tartars  in  their  Khanate  of  the  Crimea 
were  terrible  enemies.  The  watchmen 
gazed  unceasingly  from  the  summit  of  the 
Kremlin  toward  the  wide  plain  to  the 
southy  and  when  the  dust- clouds  arose 
there  and  the  great  bell  of  Ivan  Veliki 
sounded  the  alarm,  then  every  human 
being  fled  behind  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin 
or  of  the  monasteries,  against  which  the 
fury  of  the  mounted  hordes  dashed  fruit- 
lessly and  broke.  In  the  monasteries  the 
Christianity,  the  learning,  and  the  civili- 
zation of  Russia  found  safety,  and  from 
them  in  later  times  proceeded  her  libera- 
tion from  the  rule  of  Mongols  and  Poles." 
Nothing  in  Russia  impressed  Moltke 
more  strongly  than  the  devoted  submis- 
siveness  of  the  people,  whether  soldiers  or 
civilians.  '*  The  Russian,"  ho  writes, 
*'  must  positively  have  a  master  ;  if  he 
has  none,  he  sets  himself  to  find  one. 
Each  community  chooses  its  Starost,  or 
elder,  from  its  white-haired  men,  else  it 
would  be  like  a  swarm  of  bees  without  a 
queen.  *  Our  land  is  good,  but  we  have 
nobody  over  us.  Come  and  rule  us.^ 
Thus  ran  the  message  of  the  Russian  com- 
mons to  Rurik  the  Varangian.  .  .  .  And 
so  it  is  with  the  Russian  soldier.  With- 
out his  captain  he  would  be  in  deadly  per- 
Elexity.  Who  would  think  for  him,  load 
im,  or  punish  him  ?  His  captain  may 
possibly  defraud  him  of  his  due  or  ill-treat 
him  in  anger,  but  nevertheless  he  loves 
him  better  than  he  would  a  German  officer 
whose  punishments  are  just  and  well-con- 
sidered. If  a  European  soldier  were  to 
see  his  non-commissioned  officer  drunk, 
discipline  would  become  impossible  ;  but 
the  Russian  puts  him  to  bed,  wipes  him 
clean,  and  obeys  him  as  faithfully  as  ever 
on  the  morrow  when  his  fit  is  over.'' 

The  following  extract  deals  with  a  hum- 
ble personage  whose  lot  remained  unaf- 
fected by  the  glories  of  his  Czar's  coro- 
nation. On  entering  the  army  he  had 
ceased  to  be  a  serf  and  so  lost  forever  the 
right  to  be  maintained  by  his  owner.  He 
had  now  been  discharged  without  a  pen- 


sion : — **  To-day  a  discharged  soldier, 
crippled  at  Sebaatopol,  asked  me  for  alms. 
.  .  .  Here  was  a  man  who,  but  a  few 
months  back,  had  bled  for  his  country, 
and  was  now  begging — begging  in  full 
sight  of  the  Kremlin,  the  heart  of  this 
empire  which  owes  its  very  existence  to 
its  faithful,  God-fearing,  brave,  and  pa- 
tient soldiers.  Surely  these  devoted  suf- 
ferers must  be  heirs  of  Paradise.  The 
newly-made  freeman  with  his  long  gray 
cloak  and  humbly  bared  head  went  off 
into  the  wide  world  of  Holy  Russia,  and 
we — drove  in  the  Czar's  carriage  to  a  mag- 
nificent dinner.^'  A  similar  passage  oc- 
curs in  Moltke's  description  of  the  Kur- 
dish campaign  of  1838  : — **  At  the  gate 
of  the  captured  fort  I  met  a  Kurd  who 
was  carrying  his  wounded  brother.  The 
poor  fellow  had  been  shot  in  the  leg,  and 
his  bearer  told  me  that  his  agony  had  al- 
ready lasted  a  week.  I  sent  for  the  sur- 
geon, who  said,  *  Why,  the  man  is  only  a 
Kurd  !  '  He  repeated  this  remark  several 
times  and  with  a  raised  voice,  as  though 
to  say,  *  Don't  you  see  that  your  request 
is  mere  folly  ? '  Now  it  is  simply  dis- 
graceful to  send  3,000  men  into  the  field 
attended  by  one  ignorant  barber.  One  of 
our  gunners  was  run  over  eight  days  ago, 
and  even  to-day  not  a  soul  knows  whether 
his  leg  is  broken  or  merely  contused. 
Meanwhile  the  man  lies  helpless  in  his 
tent.  This  condition  of  the  surgical  ser- 
vice will,  I  hope,  make  Hafiz  Pasha  apply 
to  the  Seraskier.  .  .  .  Before  the  Turks 
have  instituted  their  botanical  garden  and 
their  high  school  at  Galata  Serai  they  will 
have  lost  hundreds  of  their  best  and  most 
willing  soldiers." 

Most  of  the  subsequent  passages  illus- 
trate Moltke's  singular  appreciation  of  a 
humorous  speech  or  situation  : — **  The 
common  Turk  cannot  imagine  why  his 
Sultan  should  take  the  trouble  to  turn 
himself  into  a  Giaour,  and  still  cherislies 
the  belief  that  the  Elchis,  or  foreign  am- 
bassadors, have  only  come  to  beg  the 
Padishah  to  confer  a  crown  on  their  kings. 
'  Why,'  said  a  mollah  in  the  meeting  at 
Bircdjik,  *  should  not  ten  thousand  Os- 
manlis  mount  their  horses  to-day  and  ride 
to  Moscow  with  a  firm  trust  in  Allah  and 
their  sharp  swords  ? '  '  Why  not,  in- 
deed ?  '  answered  a  Turkish  officer,  '  so 
long  as  their  passports  are  countersigned 
at  the  Russian  Embassy.'  This  officer 
was  Reshid  Bey,   who  was  educated  in 
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Europe,  but  he  spoke  in  French — a  lan- 
guage in  which  he  could  say  anything,  for 
not  a  soul  understood  him/  " 

Moltke  was  terribly  hampered  in  one  of 
his  journeys  by  the  slowness  and  indo- 
lence of  the  Turkish  oflicial  who  accom- 
panied him.  **  Without  your  cham- 
pagne,'' he  writes,  **  I  should  never  have 
towed  my  fat  EfFendi  so  fast  from  Samsun 
to  Karput.  I  always  held  out  to  him  the 
prospect  of  a  Oumushbashi,  or  *  Silver- 
Head,'  if  he  rode  well  and  we  reached 
our  quarters  for  the  night.  On  a  starry 
night,"  he  continues,  '*  I  was  standing  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old  Roman  foitiess  of 
Zeugma.  Deep  down  in  a  rocky  ravine 
below  me  glittered  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
sound  of  its  waters  filled  the  peaceful 
evening.  There  did  I  f^ee  Cyrus  and  Alex- 
ander, Xenophon,  Casar,  and  Julian  pass 
by  me  in  the  moonlight  ;  from  this  very 
point  had  they  seen  the  empire  of  Chos- 
roes'  dynasty  across  the  river,  and  seen  it 
exactly  as  I  saw  it,  for  here  nature  is  of 
stone  and  unchangeable.  So  I  determined 
to  sacrifice  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
Roman  people  those  golden  grapes  which 
they  first  introduced  into  Gaul,  and  which 
I  had  carried  from  the  western  to  the  east- 
ern frontier  of  their  broad  empire.  I 
hurled  down  the  bottle  which  dived, 
danced,  and  slipped  down  the  stream  tow- 
ard the  Indian  Ocean.  You  will  be  right, 
however,  in  surmising  that  T  had  first — 
emptied  it.  .  .  .  That  bottle  had  only 
one  fault — it  was  the  last  I  had." 

The  following  conversation  will  remind 
many  of  the  interview  between  Kinglake's 
British  traveller  and  the  Pasha  : — 
**  .  .  .  The  next  night  I  slept  in  ihe  tent 
of  a  Turcoman  chief.  .  .  .  After  I  had 
made  myself  as  comfortable  as  I  could, 
the  chief,  Osman  Bey,  came  in  and  gave 
me  a  friendly  greeting.  When  the  influ- 
ence of  coffee  and  pipes  had  dispelled  the 
silence  in  which  such  visits  always  begin, 
he  asked  for  news  from  my  Cimmerian 
home,  much  as  we  should  question  an  in- 
habitant of  the  moon  were  he  to  fall  like 
an  aerolite  on  our  planet.  *  Had  we  got 
the  sea  with  us  ?  *  *  Yes,  and  we  take 
walks  on  it  in  the  winter.'  *  Did  we 
grow  much  tobacco  ? '  '  We  fetched 
most  of  it  from  the  New  World. '  *  Was 
it  true  that  we  cnt  off  the  ears  and  tails  of 
our  horses  ?  '  *  No,  we  only  cut  their 
tails.'  ^  Had  we  springs  of  flowing 
water?'     *  Yes,   except  during  a  frost.' 


*  Had  we  any  camels  ? '  '  Yes,  but  they 
were  only  shown  for  money.'  *  Did  we 
grow  lemons  ?  '  *  No.*  *  Had  we  many 
buffaloes?'  *  No.'  He  was  nearly  ask- 
ing rne  whether  the  sun  shone  with  us  or 
whether  we  had  nothing  but  gas.  Mean- 
while, and  with  a  muttered  *  Allah  !  Al- 
lah I '  he  suppressed  the  remark  that  my 
country  must  have  been  originally  meant 
for  polar  bears." 

At  Nevsher,  on  the  Kizil-Irmak,  a  per- 
sonage named  Kara  Jehenna,  or  Black 
Hell,  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
massacre  of  the  Janissaries  in  1826,  re- 
fused either  to  receive  Moltke  or  to  give 
him  horses.  **  I  settled  matters  by  walk- 
ing straight  up  into  his  room,  wbere  his 
Hellish  Majesty  and  I  met  like  two  men 
who  are  equally  anxious  to  surrender  no 
part  of  their  dignity.  ...  I  took  no  no- 
tice of  his  presence,  had  my  heavy  boots 
pulled  off  by  my  servants,  and  then,  cov- 
ered as  I  was  with  every  variety  of  soil, 
I  marched  up  to  the  best  seat  in  the  room. 
It  was  only  then  that  I  saluted  my  host 
who,  in  order  to  give  me  a  taste  of  his 
European  manners,  answered  *  Addio  !  ' 
...  *  What  have  you  heard  about  me  ?  ' 
said  he.  *  That  you  are  a  good  gunner 
and  are  called  Black  Hell.'  It  is  not 
every  one  who  would  have  taken  this  in- 
fernal sobriquet  as  a  compliment,  but  it 
won  my  friend's  heart.  Breakfast  and 
coffee  were  at  once  provided,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, most  excellent  horses,  to  the  great 
delight  of  my  Tartar."  At  Constantino- 
ple Moltke  overheard  some  Turkish  ladies 
criticising  a  party  of  Jewesses  sitting  near 
them  in  the  Valley  of  Sweet  Waters. 
**  .  .  .  The  ladies  were  much  shocked 
by  the  indecent  exposure  permitted  by  the 
Jewish  veils,  which  actually  showed  the 
face  from  the  eyebrows  to  the  upper  lip, 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  she-infidels 
were  drinking  brandy.  ^  Is  that  propri- 
ety ? '  asked  a  broad  dame.  *  Any  de- 
cent woman  would  confine  herself  to  a  cup 
of  coffee,  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  et  voila 
tout/*  I  mention  this  for  the  informa- 
tion of  ladies  at  home." 

There  were  comic  points  even  in  the 
magnificent  ceremonials  of  the  Russian 
coronation  : — **  .  .  .  After  the  Great 
bell  of  Ivan  had  recorded  the  hour,  two 
richly-dressed  heralds,  with  golden  staves, 
tabards  and  helmets,  issued  from  the  Gate 
of  the  Redeemer  ...  it  was  a  great  pity 
that  one  of  them  wore  spectacles  on  his 
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nose."  Again  at  a  service  in  the  Chapel 
of  Peterhof  : — *'The  choir  chanted  a 
piece  of  the  most  impressive  kind  with  a 
skill  that  was  matchless.  Composition 
and  execution  were  alike  unsurpassable. 
To  my  abject  despair,  a  venerable  Excel- 
lency behind  me  joined  in  the  singing  and 
was  always  out  of  tnne,  sotto  voce  it  is 
true,  but  quite  loud  enough  for  my  ears." 
A  little  later  : — '*  We  drove  to  the  beauti- 
ful Smolnoi  Church  .  .  .  near  it  are  sev- 
eral palatial  buildings  for  the  reception  of 
spinsters  of  noble  birth.  As,  however, 
the  youngest  of  them  is,  and  indeed  must 
be,  forty  years  we  did  not  stay  there  very 
long.  .  ..."  Again  : — **  The  fortress  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is  said  to  contain 
the  huge  cash  reserves  which  form  the 
security  for  the  paper  money  in  circula- 
tion  But  I  did  not  count  them.'* 

It  is  difficult  to  part  from  Moltke's  Let- 
ters without  citing  the  passage  which  he 
devotes  to  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
with  which  I  shall  conclude.  Here  again 
Kinglake's  immortal  description  of  the 
Sphinx  presents  a  singular  parallel  in  spirit 
and  dignity  : — **  Memories  cluster  thick- 


est aboat  the  temple  which  Constantino 
erected  to  the  Divine  Wisdom,  and  which 
still  raises  its  limestone  walls  and  leaden 
domes  high  above  the  last  hill  between  the 
Propontis  and  the  Golden  Horn.  There 
she  still  stands,  the  ancient  Sophia.  Like 
a  venerable  dame  in  a  white  robe  and  with 
her  gray  head  resting  on  her  mighty 
crutches,  she  gazes  over  the  crowds  that 
throng  about  her  in  the  present,  away  to 
the  land  and  sea  in  the  distance.  Deserted 
by  her  champions  and  her  children,  this 
Christian  of  a  thousand  years  was  forcibly 
converted  to  Islam.  But  she  turns  away 
from  the  grave  of  the  Prophet  and  looks 
to  the  east  at  the  face  of  the  rising  sun, 
to  the  south  toward  Ephesus,  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  Corinth,  and  the  Redeemer's 
Grave,  to  the  west  which  deserted  her, 
and-  to  the  north  whence  she  expects  her 
deliverance.  Fire  and  siege,  riot,  civil 
war  and  fanatical  destruction,  earthquakes, 
storms,  and  tempests  have  broken  their 
strength  against  these  walls  which  have 
received  Christian,  Heathen,  and  Moham- 
medan emperors  beneath  their  arches." 
— Macmillan*8  Magazine, 
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A  LFFB  of  more  ideal  completeness  than 
that  of  Jenny  Lind  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  imagine.  All  its  aims  were  worthy  ; 
all  were  achieved  ;  rise^  development, 
progress,  culmination,  immense  gifts,  nu- 
merous opportunities,  a  great  example  of 
honest  work  and  spotless  integrity,  and  a 
splendid  legacy  of  benefactions  innumer- 
able, in  the  shape  of  hospitals,  schools, 
and  institutes,  founded  by  her  own  unaided 
efforts,  in  addition  to  unknown  and  un- 
numbered private  bounties  ; — such  is  the 
record  of  Jenny  Lind's  life^  and  it  has 
assnredly  not  been  written  in  vain. 

The  phases  of  this  unique  career  seem 
to  follow  each  other  with  an  almost  dra- 
matic propriety  and  scenic  completeness. 
She  appears  to  us  on  her  way  attended  by 
the  clamor,  and  heat,  and  vociferous  ap- 
plause of  the  surging  multitude.  But  she 
moves    like   one   all   robed   in    white — a 

*  An  excerpt  from  the  original  article,  the 
nnessential  portions  having  been  omitted  by 
the  editor  of  Ths  Eclbotio. 


saintly  presence,  inspired,  somnambulistic, 
and  unconscious  of  the  lower  world — with 
eyes  raised  heavenward,  absorbed  only  in 
her  most  perfect  and  all-purifying  work  ; 
passing  through  a  troubled  and  polluted 
world  of  chicanery  and  lust — as  a  beam  of 
sunlight  passes  into  the  depths  of  foul  and 
noisome  caverns,  yet  without  contracting 
any  stain.  She  seems  to  me  at  once  the 
most  real  and  the  most  ideal  creature  ever 
born.  I  can  see  the  little  plain  girl  of 
nine  years  old,  with  her  sensitive  face  and 
spare  figure — shrinking,  suspicious,  not 
kindly  treated  at  home,  but  ever  singing 
to  herself  and  her  cat  **  with  the  blue 
ribbon,"  both  seated  in  the  deep  window 
niche.  The  passers-by  stop  to  listen  ;. 
the  good  Herr  Croelius,  Court  singing- 
master,  is  attracted,  will  have  her  officially 
trained.  Behold,  the  incredulous  and 
severe  Herr  Puke,  who  will  hardly  consent 
to  listen  to  the  little  girl,  and  then  bursts 
out  crying  at  the  exquisite  pathos  of  the 
child's  voice.     What  a  gift  of  tears,  what 
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lani  ?  Little  did  Signor  Garcia,  when  at 
last  he  consented  to  hear  her,  and  she 
broke  down  in  an  aria  from  "  Der  Frey- 
schutz,*'  dream  that  this  plain,  trembling 
girl  was  destined  to  outshine  all  these 
stars.  She  came  to  Paris  tired.  She 
had  oversung  herself  in  her  money-getting 
tour.  She  had  a  bad  method  ;  her  voice 
was  worn,  and  some  notes  very  seriously 
injured. 

**  Mademoiselle,*'  said  the  terrible  Gar- 
cia, **  it  is  useless  for  me  to  teach  you  ;  you 
have  no  voice  left," — not  as  is  currently 
reported,  **  vous  n'avez/?<M  de  voix,"  but 
**  vous  n'avez^/w«  de  voix." 

But  Jenny  knew.  She  went  back  to 
Garcia  again  and  again.  He  was  moved 
by  her  earnestness.  She  became  a  docile 
slave.  She  learned  to  submit.  She  con- 
sented to  rest  absolutely,  to  study  a  new 
method,  then  to  unlearn  all  the  singing 
she  kne  n.  She  filled  reams  of  copybooks, 
followed  out  all  Garcia' s  mandates  to  the 
letter,  and  thus  he  consented  to  do  for 
her  what  he  could. 

She  was  satisfied.  More  than  ever  now 
she  felt  her  defects,  but  she  learned  how 
to  remove  them.  Not  a  touch  of  jealousy 
in  her  nature  meanwhile.  Infeiior  but 
better  taught  women  took  the  lead  of  her. 
She  admitted  their  right,  rejoiced  espe- 
cially in  the  success  of  one  such — **  a 
sweet  girl."  She  said,  **  I  can  learn  all 
she  knows,  but  she  can  never  learn  what 
I  know."  That  again  was  Jenny  all  over  : 
absolute  consciousness  of  inborn  power. 
*'  No  one  acts  as  I  act,"  she  said  quite 
unaffectedly  to  an  intimate  friend.  Of 
Garcia,  after  nine  months  of  incessant 
work  and  personal  obscurity,  she  says, 
**  By  Garcia  alone  have  I  been  taught  a 
few  important  things,**  but  she  added, 
**  I  sing  after  no  one's  method — the 
greater  part  of  what  I  can  do  in  my  art  I 
have  myself  acquired  by  incredible  labor 
in  spite  of  astonishing  difficulties."  In 
acting  she  neither  sought  nor  required  any 
instruction.  Her  acting  was  a  kind  of 
inspired  second  nature  to  her — no  one  acts 
as  J  act — and  the  age  quite  agreed  with  her. 

Was  Paris  a  disappointment  to  Jenny  ? 
Perhaps — yes  and  no  ?  The  fact  that  she 
was  heard  privately  by  Meyerbeer  and  one 
or  two  others  on  the  grand  Paris  stage 
without  appearing  to  be  quite  adequate, 
and  that  her  occasional  private  singing  in 
that  spoiled  capital  does  not  at  this  period 
seem  to  have  excited  much  enthusiasm, 


would  certainly  have  justified  some  dis- 
appointment ;  but  the  Paris  atmosphere 
stified  her,  the  moral  tone  displeased  her. 
"  What  is  wanted  here  is  admirersy^^  she 
writes  home  with  a  sort  of  chaste  scorn  ; 
**  there  I  say  stop!^^  .**  The  sacrifice  of 
honor  and  reputation"  was  too  great  a 
price  to  pay  for  operatic  success  in  Paris, 
and  Jenny  turned  away  sickened  from  the 
spectacle  of  frivolity,  greed,  and  corrup- 
tion, and  longed  to  get  home.  How  she 
bore  herself  in  Paris  is  tenderly  recorded 
with  admiration  by  Madame  Ruffiaques, 
with  whom  she  lodged.  **  I  could  scarcely 
have  believed,"  said  that  lady  with  evi- 
dent emotion,  **such  dignity  of  conduct 
possible  in  a  young  person  coming  to 
Paris  alone."  But  a  change  was  at  hand. 
Jenny  was  now  pressed  to  go  back  and 
accept  an  engagement  at  the  Royal  The- 
atre, Stockholm — a  modest  engagement  of 
only  £150  a  year.  But  the  management 
who  had  trained  her  from  childhood  had 
already  made  proof  of  her  surprising  gifts, 
and  expected  a  quick  return,  and  they  got 
it.  She  gave  herself  joyfully,  ungrudg- 
ingly, gratefully — besides,  was  not  Stock- 
holm her  home,  and  was  not  '^  Home, 
Home,  Sweet  Home  !" — throughout  life 
to  be  to  her  the  most  sacred  of  all  words. 
**  Land  of  my  birth,"  she  exclaimed  ; 
**  oh  !  that  I  could  one  day  show  how 
dear  thou  art  to  me.''  According  to  a 
custom  not  uncommon  in  Sweden,  she 
now  assumed  the  position  of  a  young  girl 
acting  on  her  own  responsibility,  and 
adopted  a  state  guardian  in  the  person  of 
that  excellent  counsellor,  Herr  Munthe, 
who  advised  her  wisely  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  kept  all  her  precious  letters,  which 
were  found  in  a  packet  after  his  death, 
labelled  *'  The  Mirror  of  a  Noble  Soul." 

After  a  steady  round  of  operas  at  Stock- 
holm, which  served  to  settle  her  style,  and 
fully  proved  the  extent  of  her  obligations 
to  Garcia,  who  had  helped  her  to  add  to 
the  high  priesthood  of  Nature  the  high 
priesthood  of  Art,  Jenny  made  a  trium- 
phant tour  through  Denmark — meeting 
among  other  celebrities  Hans  Andersen 
and  Geiger,  the  poet,  who  continually 
urged  her  to  seek  a  wider  field — **  he 
kicked  me  out  into  the  world,"  she  used 
to  say  laughingly.  She  listened  ever  with 
reluctance  to  the  voices  beyond  the  sea, 
but  was  at  last  persuaded  to  go  to  Berlin. 
The  offers  made  her  were  splendid.  Mey- 
erbeer was  her  enthusiastic  sponsor.     She 
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even  broke  oft  her  engagernent  with  a 
young  n)an  whose  family  prejudices  seemed 
to  her  to  cast  a  slur  upon  her  profession 
as  an  actress — but  the  actual  environments 
of  the  theatre,  the  low  moral  tone,  the 
intrigue,  the  jealousies  of  stage  life,  were 
profoundly  distasteful  to  her,  and  the 
downright  exhaustion  from  excitement, 
late  hours,  stifling  atmosphere,  and  long 
rehearsals  tried  her  abnormally  sensitive 
nervous  system  severely.  She  did  not 
like  crowds,  she  did  not  care  for  applause  ; 
she  loved  woods  and  water,  and  the  quiet 
peace  of  country  life.  To  wander  among 
the  hills,  hand  in  hand  with  some  friend 
— that  was  her  paradise.  She  dreamed 
of  a  home  of  her  own,  too,  sometimes. 
She  called  her  sta^e  life  ^*  roofless  and 
lonely/'  She  was  domestic  and  simple  in 
her  real  tastes,  ate  and  drank  sparely, 
took  no  wine,  and  at  one  time  neither  tea 
nor  coffee.  She  had  her  own  definite 
ideas  about  her  future.  She  would  get 
together  a  little  money,  enough  to  keep 
herself  and  her  mother  in  comfort  at 
Stockholm,  and  then  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
singing  for  charities,  and  helping  the  suf- 
fering and  forlorn  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
Iler  genius  she  fully  recognized  as  a  sacred 
trust — something  that  had  been  given  her 
by  God,  to  be  used  for  His  glory  and  the 
good  of  man.  But  to  London  she  would 
not  go,  on  that  she  was  determined.  She 
was  sure  they  would  not  like  her,  and  she 
did  not  want  a  new  sphere  even  if  they 
did.  It  was  in  1846  that,  after  being 
besieged  in  vain  by  Lumley,  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's Theatre,  and  promised  even  higher 
terms  than  Grisi,  Mendelssohn,  who  had 
been  adored  in  England,  and  who  brought 
out  his  '*  Elijah"  there  at  the  Birming- 
ham (1846)  Festival,  succeeded  in  over- 
coming Jenny's  scruples.  **  I  am  going 
to  London,"  she  writes,  **  and  Mendels- 
sohn alone  was  able  to  induce  me  to  do 


so. 


>> 


Everything  combined  to  make  Jenny 
Lind's  appearance  in  London  truly  sensa- 
tional, without  the  least  effort  on  her  part. 
For  ten  years  Sweden  and  Germany  had 
been  singing  her  praises,  and  the  galaxy 
of  operatic  stars — Grisi,  Tamburini,  Son- 
tag,  Lablache,  and  Gardoni,  who  had  for 
some  time  ruled  managers  with  a  rod  of 
iron — ^had  not  prevented  the  fame  of  the 
Swedish  nightingale  from  reaching  our 
•boret.  Even  the  Bnnn  controversy  had 
tfimA  expectation  to  the  highest  pitch. 

■A.- 


At  the  same  time,  the  fortunes  of  Ucr 
Majesty's,  Covent  Garden,  were  down. 
All  the  stars  except  Lablache  had  quarrelled 
with  Lumley  and  gone  over  to  Diury 
Lane.  Lumley  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 
Where  was  the  counterpoise  to  balance 
the  attractions  of  Grisi,  Mario,  Alboni, 
and  Tamburini  ?  Lumley  believed  that 
the  incomparable  Jenny  alone  was  equal 
to  the  task.  At  last,  after  endless  delays 
and  hesitations — weeks  of  mental  agony 
to  poor  Lumley,  who  was  organizing  per- 
formances to  empty  houses — at  last  she 
was  coming.  It  is  useless  to  try  and  pic- 
ture her  in  words  as  she  appeared  to  the 
critics  of  the  period  ;  to  say  she  was 
**  rather  above  the  middle  height,  slender, 
but  peculiarly  graceful  in  figutc  and  ac- 
tion ;  very  fair,  with  a  profusion  of  beau- 
tiful auburn  tresses  ;  the  expression  of  the 
eyes,  etc." — all  this  sort  of  talk  is  futile. 
Her  own  description  of  herself  as  **  broad- 
nosed,  ugly,  and  gauche^ ^  is  scarcely  more 
helpful.  VVhen  we  look  at  her  early  por- 
traits the  problem  seems  to  grow  no  clear- 
er. Besides  a  remarkable  daguerreotype 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt, 
there  are  only  two  portraits — one  by  Mag- 
nus of  Berlin,  in  1846,  and  another  by 
Sodermark  of  Stockholm,  in  1861 — which 
make  the  Jenny  Lind  who  was  just  then 
turning  all  the  world  crazy  in  the  least  in- 
telligible. The  quiet,  intelligent  eyes 
seem,  indeed,  capable  of  a  world  of  mean- 
ing ;  the  very  sweet  and  delicately  pen- 
cilled mouth  is  of  extreme  beauty  ;  noth- 
ing can  make  the  nose  good,  nor  is  the 
forehead  high,  though  the  head  is  finely 
moulded.  The  arms  and  neck  are  well 
rounded,  the  pose  exceedingly  graceful, 
and  every  line  of  the  body,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  defined,  is  harmonious  ;  but  all 
that  is  not  Jenny  Lind. 

To  characterize  her  voice  is  equally  im- 
possible. Mendelssohn,  who  had  heard 
everybody,  said  she  was  the  greatest  artist 
he  had  ever  known.  Sontag,  whose  voice 
was  said  to  be  naturally  rounder  and  f  uller^ 
praised  her  to  the  skies.  Lablache 
thought  her  incomparable.  In  listening 
to  one  of  her  wonderful  cadenzas  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  the  open-mouthed  band 
were  so  electrified  that  they  forgot  to 
come  in,  and  Mendelssohn,  who  was 
wielding  the  b^ton,  instead  of  gutting 
into  a  rage,  burst  out  laughing.  The 
hardened  old  maestro,  Guhr,  at  the  close 
of  a  scene  in  **  Sonnambula,"  threw  away 
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graphs  of  Jenny  Lind,  in  tho  low-neck 
dress  and  deep  lace  "  Beitha"  of  the 
period.  The  artisans  turned  out  in  crowds 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her,  though  they 
knew  they  could  never  hear  her  voice. 
Her  route  was  telegraphed  all  along  the 
lines,  and  crowds  waited  for  her  at  the 
stations,  as  they  have  waited  since  for 
Garibaldi  or  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  famous  Norwich  episode  has  been 
immortalized  by  the  pen  of  Arthur  Stan- 
ley, late  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  was 
then  a  youth.  Stanley,  his  father,  was 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  had  invited 
Jenny  to  stay  at  the  Palace, — in  those 
days  an  unprecedented  and  even  risky 
compliment  for  a  prelate  to  pay  to  an  ac- 
tress. 

On  the  day  of  her  arrival  Mrs.  Stanley 
writes  :  **  The  bells  were  rung,  and  the 
whole  town  was  in  an  uproar.  After  her 
arrival  at  the  Palace,  I  went  to  her  room 
and  found  a  poor  creature  in  the  last  stage 
of  exhaustion,  looking  ready  to  sink  into 
the  earth  with  fatigue  ;  and  no  wonder — 
she  had  sung  at  Edinburgh  till  3,  then  got 
into  the  train  and  travelled  all  night." 
The  excitement  at  St.  Andrew's  Hall  next 
day  is  thus  described  :  **  She  looked  very 
nervous  at  first,  but  I  never  saw  anything 
so  beautiful  as  her  manner  in  coming  for- 
ward on  the  orchestra,  and  receiving  the 
thunders  of  welcome — a  mixture  of  mod- 
esty, dignity,  grateful  feeling,  yet  per- 
fectly unruffled — her  voice  was  more  won- 
derful than  ever,  like  the  warbling  of 
birds.  '  Was  she  always  received  with 
such  transports  ? '  I  ventured  to  ask. 
*  Ah,  -Madame, — je  suis  gate,*  she  re- 
plied. Her  face  at  times  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  deep  thought  and  melancholy,  yet 
she  says,  how  happy  she  is,  what  a  *  car- 
riere  '  God  has  enabled  her  to  go  through. 
I  alluded  to  the  good  effects  of  her  exam- 
ple on  others.  *  Voila  ce  que  j'espere/  ^ 
she  said  simply."  I  should  like  to  extract 
the  whole  of  Mrs.  Stanley's  charming  let- 
ter. Still  more  graphic,  if  possible,  is 
that  of  A.  P.  Stanley,  who  was  completely 
smitten  with  the  Lind  fever,  and  dwells 
on  **  the  grace,  the  dignity,  the  joyous- 
ness  and  touching  pathos  of  her  entrance 
on  the  platform — the  manner  of  a  Prin- 
cess, the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  the 
goodness  of  an  angel.'*  *'  Coming  back 
from  the  concert,"  writes  Stanley,  **  I 
rode  on  the  outside  of  the  second  car- 
riage, in  which  sat  the  wonderful  creature 


herself —the  crowd  rushing  after  with  en- 
thusiastic cheers."  I  cannot  omit  adding 
the  touch  of  anticlimax  which  is  quite  in 
Stanley's  best  manner.  He  called  it, 
**  ITer  opinion  of  me  !"  Stanley  was  no- 
toriously insensible  to  the  attractions  of 
music,  which  made  his  idolatry  of  the 
Lind  all  the  more  remarkable.  **  On  the 
last  day  I  told  her  that  there  was  *  quelque 
chose  d^ extraordinaire  dans  sa  voix^^  but 
that  otherwise  her  singing  in  itself  pro- 
duced no  impression  whatever  upon  me. 
This  she  said  was  by  far  the  most  amusing 
thing  she  had  heard  and  that  she  should 
never  forget  it  !" 

And  now  the  rest  must  be  very  briefly 
told. 

After  a  season  of  unparalleled  success 
(1847)  she  left  England  in  response  to 
the  imperious  calls  of  Germany.  Her  dis- 
like of  stage  life  seemed  to  grow  steadily 
upon  her,  and  she  was  firmly  resolved  to 
retire,  though  only  twenty-seven  years 
old.  We  know  how  her  resolution  broke 
down  for  the  last  time  when,  on  her  re- 
turn to  England,  she  found  her  generous 
friend  and  admirer  Mr.  Lumley  Again  on 
the  brink  of  ruin,  and  consented  to  re- 
establish his  fortune  by  a  farewell  series 
of  performances.  But  these  were  posi- 
tively her  last  appearances  on  the  stage, 
and  no  bribes  or  entreaties  ever  shook  her 
resolution  again.  How  Mr.  Barnum  then 
stepped  in,  and  induced  her  to  visit 
America  ;  how  Otto  Goldschmidt — most 
graceful  of  pianists,  and  a  perfect  accom- 
panist, whom  she  had  known  and  respected 
for  some  years — played  for  her  through- 
out her  Transatlantic  tour,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  woo  and  to  win  her  for 
his  own  ;  how  she  took  the  whole  of 
America  by  storm — as  much  as  £130  being 
given  for  a  single  ticket  at  Richmond  ; 
and  how  she  devoted  the  whole  of  her 
American  gains,  £30,000,  to  the  institu- 
tions and  charities  of  her  native  land  ; 
how,  on  her  return,  she  devoted  herself  in 
like  manner  to  English  charities  on  a  co- 
lossal scale,  built  a  hospital  at  Liverpool, 
a  new  wing  to  the  Brompton  Hospital,  an 
infirmary  at  Norwich,  and  so  forth  ;  all 
these  things  have  now  become  parts  of 
nineteenth-century  history  which  can 
never  be  forgotten,  on  account  of  their 
deep  spiritual  significance  as  well  as  their 
material  splendor. 

Her   dramatic   success   as    an    oratorio 
singer  was  equal  to  her  supremacy  on  the 
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shire  as  Ireland.  The  other  is  different 
and  is  highly  characteristic,  but  its  char- 
acteristicness  is  not  due  to  anything  spe- 
cially erratic  in  its  architecture  or  preten- 
tious in  its  intention,  but  siraply  to  the 
depth  of  decay,  a  decay  long-continued 
and  melancholy  even  for  Ireland,  which 
has  overtaken  it,  and  to  an  even  greater 
extent  the  house  up  to  which  it  leads  :  a 
house  which  we  approach  along  an  avenue 
greener  than  many  grass  fields,  green  with 
that  peculiarly  clinging  vegetation  which 
grows  upon  deserted  roadways,  and  where 
in  spring-time  certain  delicate  lowering 
weeds,  otherwise  rare  in  the  district,  may 
be  found  by  the  curious  in  such  matters. 

Sir  Thomas 'and  Lady  Barrington  are  at 
present  the  occupants  of  the  larger  and 
more  prosperous  of  these  two  houses,  but 
they  have  nothing  to  say  to  my  story. 
The  Barringtons  are,  in  fact,  quite  new- 
comers into  the  county  of  C ,  Bally- 

brophy  House  having  been  only  bought 
by  Sir  Thomas's  father  at  the  death  of 
the  late  Lord  Ballybrophy,  who  died  here 
a  bachelor,  and  at  whose  death  the  title 
accordingly  became  extinct. 

Mount  Kennedy,  the  other  and  dilap- 
idated house,  belongs  also  to  Sir  Thomas 
Barrington,  and  it  has  often  been  a  mat- 
ter of  wonder,  especially  to  strangers, 
why  he  should  like  to  keep  anything  so 
forlorn  and  eye-afflicting  in  its  ruinous- 
ness  so  close  to  his  own,  rather  noticeably 
spick-and-span  abode.  Probably  the  ex- 
planation is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that, 
being  uninhabited  for  nearly  a  centurvy  it 
had  long  before  his  time  reached  a  stage 
of  dilapidation  which  rendered  any  hope 
of  letting  or  otherwise  disposing  of  it 
hopeless  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  well-understood  reluctance,  strongly 
felt  in  Ireland,  against  pulling  down  and 
so  utterly  abolishing  and  rooting  out  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  once  lived  and 
**  reigned"  on  any  given  spot,  a  reluc- 
tance naturally  increased  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  this  houpe  of 
Mount  Kennedy  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  its  former  owner. 

A  small  but  delightful  little  stream, 
rapid,  babbling,  confidential,  ending  in  a 
dancing,  tossing  imp  of  a  waterfall,  is  only 
to  be  reached  down  this  green  approach 
and  through  a  portion  of  the  neglected 
ahmbberies  which  cover  this  part  of  the 
Barrington  property,  and  this  circum- 
iUuice  has  several  times  lately  brought  me 


within  sight  of  the  derelict  house.  Last 
time  it  did  so  I  was  alone,  and  curiosity 
induced  me  to  approach  nearer  to  it  than 
I  had  ever  hitherto  done.  On  doing  so 
I  discovered  that  a  piece  of  one  side  of 
the  once  solid  entrance-porch  had,  appar- 
ently recently,  fallen  in,  doubtless  from 
the  sudden  rotting  of  some  of  the  timbers 
beneath,  and  that  though  the  front  door 
still  remained  rigidly  bolted  and  barred, 
one  could  now  easily  peep  in,  and  little  by 
little  distinguish  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
entrance  hall,  from  one  of  the  mouldering 
walls  of  which  a  couple  of  huge  elks'  horns 
still  branched  colossally  ;  while  beyond, 
through  a  half-open  door,  I  could  see  a 
coiner  of  what  had  evidently  been  one  of 
the  living  rooms,  with  part  of  an  enormous 
fireplace,  black,  or  rather  greenish  gray, 
with  that  insidious  mouldiness  which  in 
this  climate  inevitably  overtakes  and 
makes  its  own  everything  that  has  been 
submitted  to  it.  There  was  something, 
I  thought,  peculiarly  piteous  in  the  sug- 
gestion thus  called  up  of  what  had  doubt- 
less once  been  a  warm  hearth,  lit  as  Irish 
hearths  in  this  neighborhood  are  wont  to 
be,  by  a  mountain  of  red  glowing  turf, 
warmed,  too,  as  I  could  not  doubt,  with 
other  cheering  elements,  such  as  friend- 
ship, hospitality,  family  love  and  jollity, 
now  forever  blackened  and  extinguished, 
given  over  to  darkness,  emptiness,  and 
the  gloom  of  a  long  dead,  nay,  almost 
forgotten  and  abolished  past.  Where  I 
stood  the  air  was  warm  and  comforting  ; 
the  trees,  just  beginning  to  change  color, 
were  soft  with  greenish  yellows  and  dusky 
reds  ;  an  old  disused  graveyard  a  little 
way  below  the  house  sent  up  its  quota  of 
appropiiate  melancholy  to  the  scene,  and 
I  lingered  a  little  while,  supping,  half- 
luxuriously  as  one  sometimes  does,  upon 
that  sense  of  all- pervading  decay  which, 
when  it  does  not  come  home  too  press- 
ingly  to  one's  self  and  is  not  too  intrusive  in 
its  moralizing,  is  rarely  without  charm. 
That  there  were  deeper  chords  than  such 
mild  moralizings  to  be  touched  in  connec- 
tion with  this  scene  I  was,  however,  aware, 
though  my  impressions  as  to  what  those 
chords  were  had  grown  not  a  little  vague 
and  blurred  ;  and  this  sense  of  an  excep- 
tional gloom  and  tragedy  was  naturally 
deepened  by  the  tale  told  at  my  request 
in  ampler  detail  than  I  had  before  heard 
it,  by  my  hosts  the  same  evening  over 
the  dinner  table.     I  will  take  it  up  for 
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plorably  lax  ;  **  lax" — as  his  friend  had 
more  than  once  told  him  in  the  measured 
language  of  the  day — **  to  the  verge  of 
licentiousness.''  He  was  emphatically 
what  we  call  **  easy  going.''  No  doubt 
he  had  always  been  so,  but  it  was  only 
when  he  became  a  neighboring  proprietor 
that  the  trait  revealed  itself  to  Lord  Bally- 
brophy  in  all  its  heinousness.  Not  being 
a  game  preserver,  for  instance,  he  did  not 
sufficiently  concern  himself  with  the  game 
rights  of  others.  In  this  and  in  all  re- 
spects he  allowed  the  Mount  Kennedy 
property  to  drift  along  in  a  comfortable, 
happy  go.  lucky  time-immemorial  fashion. 
His  tenants  did  as  they  liked  ;  their  rents 
were  never  raised  ;  their  wives  might  rear 
as  many  chickens  and  pigs  as  they  chose  ; 
their  children  were  allowed  to  pick  sticks 
through  all  the  Kennedy  woods,  and  if  a 
stout  gossoon  knocked  over  a  hare  or  a 
rabbit,  and  carried  it  home  under  bis  rags 
to  his  mother's  pot,  Eustace  Kennedy 
was  quite  capable  of  winking  hard,  and 
declining  to  prosecute  the  offender,  even 
if  the  deed  was  brought  home  to  him  in 
the  clearest  and  the  most  unmistakable 
light. 

Now  all  this  was  acutely  painful  to  his 
friend,  the  rather  that — owing  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  two  properties,  especially 
owing  to  the  position  of  that  unlucky  lit- 
tle Naboth's  vineyard — the  Kennedy  be- 
longings, their  wives,  children,  chickens, 
pigs  and  families  generally,  were  contin- 
ually trespassing  upon  the  Ballybrophy 
property.  No  matter  what  leg-breaking 
man-traps,  no  matter  what  hand,  knee  or 
foot-destroying  fences  were  put  up,  un- 
der, over,  or  round  those  fences,  the 
Kennedy  **  tinints"  would  manage  to 
crawl  or  otherwise  get.  Walking  across 
his  fields,  or  strolling  in  his  woods,  Lord 
Ballybrophy  would  continually  come  upon 
a  hundred  traces  of  recent  depredations  ; 
the  marks  of  bare  feet  upon  the  poached 
mud  of  a  gap  would  stare  him  in  the 
face  ;  broken  twigs  from  his  young  plan- 
tations would  litter  the  ground  ;  worse 
still,  there  had  been  yet  darker  sus- 
picions, in  the  form  of  rabbits  or  hares 
believed  to  have  been  trapped,  and  always, 
as  his  gamekeepers  were  ready  to  twke 
oath,  by  **  thim  owdacious  divils"  from 
the  other  side  of  the  fence  I 

At  last  the  fire,  long  smouldering,  burst 
into  open  flame.  A  boy  was  canght  red- 
banded  with  a  rabbit  in  his  possession 


which  he  was  taking  home  to  his  grand- 
mother. He  was  not  actually  captured 
upon  the  Ballybrophy  estate,  but  upon 
the  limit  of  that  wood  and  graveyard 
which,  as  already  explained,  broke  like  a 
splinter  through  the  centre  of  it  and  griev- 
ously marred  its  symmetry.  This  being 
the  case,  it  was  clear  as  the  sun  in  the  sky 
that  the  rabbit  in  question  was  a  Bally- 
brophy rabbit,  and  as  such  Lord  Bally- 
brophy was  only  within  his  rights  in  de- 
manding, nay  peremptorily  insisting,  that 
his  friend  Eustace  Kennedy  should  prose- 
cute the  offender. 

This  Eustace  Kennedy  equally  peremp- 
torily declined  to  do.  As  it  happened, 
the  boy  was  the  grandson  of  an  old  pen- 
sioner and  former  servant  of  the  Kennedy's, 
one  Thaddeus  or  Thady  O'Roon,  a  privi- 
leged old  being,  united  to  his  master  by 
one  of  those  odd  ties,  half-feudal,  half- 
personal,  of  which  our  more  advanced 
civilization  has  well-nigh  forgotten  the 
existence.  With  that  disproportionate 
vehemence  which  was  one  of  his  failings, 
Eustace  Kennedy  swore,  and  swore  more- 
over before  witnesses,  that  rather  than 
break  old  Thady's  heart  by  sending  his 
grandson  to  jail,  possibly  to  the  gallows — 
for  the  game  laws  were  no  joke  in  those 
days — every    rabbit    in     the    county    of 

C niight,    for   aught    he    cared,    be 

killed  and  eaten. 

Lord  Bally  brophy's  patience,  long  tried, 
fairly  broke  down  under  this  unexpectedly 
unneighborly  conduct.  Mr.  Kennedy,  he 
retorted  with  that  formality  which  char- 
acterized him  in  moments  of  displeasure, 
must  choose  between  the  O'Roon  family 
and  himself.  If  his  regard  for  those  in- 
teresting persons  was  of  so  exctssively 
tender  a  nature  that  he  preferred  it  to  his 
duties  as  a  landlord  and  the  ordinary  cour- 
tesies of  a  neighbor  and  a  gentleman,  Lord 
Ballybrophy  regretted  the  circumstances, 
but  could  not,  in  duty  to  himself,  con- 
tinue to  hold  further  friendly  relations 
with  one  whose  views  of  the  becoming 
stood  in  such  painful  and  diametrical  con- 
trast to  his  own  He  repeated  that  he  re- 
gretted the  matter,  but  at  the  same  time 
that  his  decision  was  irrevocable. 

The  quarrel,  thus  handsomely  inaugu- 
rated, grew  and  deepened  as  it  is  the  cus- 
tom of  quarrels  to  do.  Eustace  Kennedy 
made  one  or  two  efforts  at  a  reconcilia- 
tion, but  since  nothing  would  induce  him 
to   yield    in   the  main  point,   his  efforts 
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naturally  selected  by  the  rebels  as  their 
camping-ground.  The  owner's  leave  was 
not  asked,  so  that  his  participation  in  the 
arrangement  was  a  purely  negative  one. 
Next  morning  the  unwelcome  visitors  de- 
parted, smashing  fences  and  out-houses, 
breaking  down  gates,  and  generally  de- 
stroying everything  on  which  they  could 
lay  hands,  but  giving — so  it  was  subse- 
quently sworn  at  the  trial — three  cheers 
for  their  unwilling  entertainer  as  they 
went. 

Those  three  cheers  were  Eustace  Ken- 
nedy's death-warrant  !  On  the  ragged 
host  poured  ;  shouting,  gesticulating, 
yelling.  The  attack  was  intended,  it  may 
be  observed,  to  be  a  surprise  !  The  result 
was  what  was  to  be  expected.  The  sub- 
urbs of  the  town  were  taken  with  yells  of 
triumph  and  tipsy  enthusiasm  ;  a  little 
further  on  the  rebels  were  met  by  a  steady 
fire  of  musketry,  before  which  the  wretched 
undisciplined  force  collapsed  like  a  pricked 
balloon.  The  slaughter  was  consider- 
able ;  many  of  the  unfortunate  rebels  tried 
to  take  refuge  in  the  houses,  but  the 
houses  were  set  on  fire  by  the  soldiery, 
and  ...  in  short  one  is  not  called  upon 
by  the  necessities  of  one's  tale  to  go  fur- 
ther in  this  direction,  and  any  reader  who 
has  the  recollection  of  Cruikshank's  prints 
before  his  eyes  will  be  thankful  for  the 
forbearance  !  Punishment  by  the  sword 
over  judicial  punishment  followed.  A 
former  sergeant,  believed  to  have  taken 
part  with  the  rebels,  was  the  first  arrest 
made  ;  the  second  was  Mr.  Eustace  Ken- 
nedy, of  Mount  Kennedy,  who  was  tri- 
umphantly captured  the  next  afternoon  in 
his  dining-room,  while  sitting  quietly  at 
dinner  there  with  his  family. 

The  news  of  this  successful  arrest  was 
brought  to  Bally brophy  Elouse  the  fol- 
lowing morning  by  the  ofiicers  quartered 
there,  two  of  whom,  a  captain  and  a  cor- 
net, had  already  been  named  as  among 
those  who  were  to  sit  upon  the  court- 
martial  appointed  to  try  the  culprit. 

**  Gad  !  the  fellow  has  done  for  him- 
self noi^  and  no  mistake  !'*  Captain  Bul- 
lock, the  captain  in  question,  exclaimed 
gleefully.     '*  Couldn't   have   managed   it 

better  if  he  had  tried  for  a  century,  d 

him  !  None  of  your  half  measures, 
praise  the  stars  I  Court-martial  to-day, 
sentence  to-morrow,  hanged  and — the 
rest  of  it  the  day  after  !  That's  your 
style,   gentlemen,    and  1   only    wish   we 


could  rattle  off  the  rest  of  the  rascals  in 
the  same  fashion  !" 

**  But,  my  goodness  I  goodness  gra- 
cious me  !  Do  I  understand  you,  Cap- 
tain Bullock?"  Lady  Ballybrophy  ex- 
claimed, dropping  her  egg-spoon  in  her 
consternation.  **  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mount 
Kennedy — Mr.     Kennedy,     our     nearest 

neighbor  ! — our Me  lord,  me  lord, 

d'ye  hear? — hanged  and,  and — the  rest 
of  it  I  Oh  my  gracious  goodness  !  Me 
lord,  me  lord  !  Are  you  listening,  me 
lord?" 

**  'Pon  honor,  your  la'ship.  'Pon  my 
soul  and  honor,  if  I'd  ha'  guessed  jour 
la'ship  ud  ha'  taken  it  so,  'pon  my  soul 
and  honor  I'd  ha'  held  my  tongue  about 
the  matter,  I  would,  indeed,"  Captain 
Bullock  replied  in  rather  crestfallen  tones. 
**  But  I  never  for  a  moment  dreamt 
your  la'ship  would  interest  vourself  in 
such   a   fellow.     Why,    he's  known  and 

cited  all  over  the  county  of  C for  a 

common  firebrand  !     Every  one  has  heard 

of  the  way  he  spoke  of  Colonel  B ; 

your  la'ship  sure  knows  all  about  that? 
And  think  too  of  the  example  !  Why, 
d it  all — begging  your  la'ship's  par- 
don for  swearing — those  other  turf-and- 
butterrailk  rascals  would  never  have  had 
the  impudence  to  lift  their  noses  if  't 
hadn't  been  for  fellows  like  this  Kennedy 
— a  gentleman  born,  curse  him  ! — condol- 
in^  with  them,  and  talking  up  and  down 
the  country  about  their  treatment.  Their 
treatment/  God  bless  my  soul,  the  very 
expression  is  treasonable,  and  so  I'm  sure 
my  lord  there  will  say  !" 

But  Lord  Ballybrophy  said  absolutely 
nothing.  The  news  had  shocked  him 
horribly,  literally,  unspeakably.  With 
that  rapid  revulsion  to  some  half  forgotten 
sentiment  of  which  even  well-balanced 
minds  are  capable  of  under  strong  emo- 
tion, he  suddenly  felt  all  his  old  affection 
for  his  former  friend  spring  up  again 
within  him  at  the  news  of  his  appalling 
peril.  Making  an  excuse  for  leaving  the 
room,  he  spent  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
that  day  pacing  to  and  fro  his  study,  a 
prey  to  the  liveliest  anxiety,  now  and  then 

sending  to  T Courthouse  to  find  out 

how  the  case  was  proceeding,  and  what 
the  chances  were  of  a  favorable  verdict. 

He  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense.  The 
next  day  but  one  came  the  news  that  the 
court- martial 's  proceedings  had  been  quite 
as  rapid  and  unhesitating  as  Captain  Bui- 
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Whether  upon  leconsidering  the  malter 
he  diRCovered  it  would  be  ungentlemaiily 
to  "  go  bchiod"  hU  subordinates,  of 
whether  it  was  tbut  lime  piessed  and  it 
was  too  tioublesome  to  go  over  the  same 
ground  twice,  or  whc'lier  the  crowning 
necessity  of  an  "  example"  forced  his 
hand,  whateier  the  cause  may  have  been, 
certain  it  is  that  no  delay  did  talie  plaice. 
On  the  contrary,  the  sentence  was  rigor- 
ously carried  out  the  very  next  day,  down 
to  its  last  gtim  detail,  at  the  termination 
of  which  ceremonial  Eustace  Kennedy's 

head  was  set  op  upon  the  spikes  of  T 

jail  almost  within  view  of  his  own  draw- 
ing-room windows.  One  relaxation  must 
indeed  by  recorded.  By  a  special  act  of 
grace  Lord  Camden  desired  that  what  re- 
mained of  the  criminal — not  his  head,  that 
is  to  say,  which  was  otherwise  required 
— should  be  restored  to  the  widow,  to  be 
interred  as  she  thought  fit,  provided,  in- 
deed, she  could  discover  any  clergyman 
bold  enough  to  utter  Christian  rites  over 
BO  scandalous  an  ofEender. 

Lord  Balljbruphy  took  the  matter  very 
badly.  He  could  uot  get  it  out  of  his 
head.  Day  and  night,  night  and  day,  he 
was  haunted  by  the  thought  of  Euslace 
Kennedy,  Now  he  reproached  himself 
that  he  had  not  flung  aside  all  decorum 
and  openly  taken  his  place  beside  his  poor 
friend  in  the  dock  ;  again,  that  he  had 
ever  allowed  that  foolish  quarrel  to  grow 
up,  which  had  robbed  the  latter  at  a  criti- 
cal time  of  his  own  priceless  aid  and  ad- 
vice ;  again,  with  that  he  had  not  at  least 
exchanged  a  last   melancholy    handshake 

with    poor   Eustace    in    T jail.     No 

amount  of  self-argument,  no  amount  of 
knowledge  that  the  dccensed  had  brought 
it  upon  himself — if  not  by  what  he  was 
actually  accused  of,  at  least  by  a  reckless 
disregard  of  his  own  interests  which 
amounted  to  a  crime — all  this  and  much 
more  was  of  no  avail.  The  sight  of  the 
officera  quartered  in  his  house,  especially 
of  the  two  who  bad  served  upon  the  court- 
martial,  became  as  poison  to  him.  He 
eonld  Dot  tat  with  their  detested  faces  op- 
^^^^^"wd  didhim  nogood.  Even 
—that  great  and  inexhaust- 
t  the  age — brought  him  no 
perceptible  comfort.  He  wandered  in- 
itilly  thruugh  his  g-'>nads  and  about 
'        fhti  lip  j"*  now  upon 


landscape,  at  which  point  he  would  sud- 
denly avert  his  eyes  with  a  horribly  vivid 
realization  of  what  at  that  moment  was  to 

be  seen  upon  the  top  of  T jail,  whose 

walls  were  even  at  this  distance  percepti- 
ble between  the  last  pair  of  big  oaks,  the 
broad,  lichen-covered  branches  of  which 
waved  low  down  over  the  grass  and 
feathery  bracken. 

It  was  in  this  uncoraforlable  and  for 
him  highly  unaccustomed  mood  that  we 
found  him  upon  the  evening  selected  to 
take  up  this  liltle  history,  an  evening  only 
separated  by  a  few  days  from  the  evenbi 
above  recorded.  Ever  since  dinner  Lord 
Ballybrophy  had  been  wandering  aimlessly 
about — he  knew  not  himself  why  or 
whither^only  feeling  thst  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  return  to  the  house 
and  to  take  up  his  own  ordinary,  dignified 
r6le  in  life.  The  sun  sank  below  the  hori- 
zon ;  the  night  fell  ;  a  moon  began  1o 
twinkle  upon  the  grass  and  illuminate  the 
sundial  ;  but  still  he  lingered.  His 
thoughts  were  in  tlie  past;  his  mind 
against  his  pwn  will  kept  going  over  and 
over  again  scenes  in  which  he  and  Eustace 
Kennedy  had  shared.  Even  his  friend's 
faults  ;  even  that  unfortunate  "  laxity"  of 
his  ;  even  the  ridiculous  indulgence  he 
had  always  shown  his  inferiors  ;  all  these 
were  forgotten  ;  irradiated  by  that  light 
which  Death  is  apt  to  confer  upon  those 
who  have  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  even 
our  most  vigilant  criticism. 

Suddenly,  as  he  stood  there,  looking 
across  ihe  park,  now  whitened  by  the 
moonlight,  a  figure  crossed  the  plain  of 
his  vision.  An  odd-looking  figuie — odd 
enough  to  have  caused  a  superstitious 
mind  to  take  it  for  one  of  those  familiar 
gnomes  or  elderly  pixies  called  "  cluri- 
cans,"  famous  in  Irish  fairy  lore  as  Ihe 
bearers  of  bags  or  purses  which,  if  seized 
dexterously  at  the  right  moment,  will  ren- 
der their  captor  rich  beyond  the  dreams 
of  avarice  ever  after.  Like  the  clurican 
too,  the  figure  in  question  carried  a  bag 
which  it  seemed  anxious  to  conceal  from 
observation,  for  every  now  and  then  it 
paused,  peered  cautiously  round  it,  and 
again  proceeded  slowly  and  laboriously  on 
its  way. 

Lord  Ballybrophy  was  not  superstitious 
— certainly  not  in  so  ignorant  a  fashion  as 
this — and  it  did  not  therefore  occur  to 
him  to  suspect  the  figure  he  was  looking 
at  of  being  anything  so  (uigar  as  a  fairy. 
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bead  with  apprchenaion.  In  short  it  is 
impossible  to  imt^iQe  a  more  ridiculous 
and  at  the  Hame  time  suspicious  looking 
figure. 

Meanwhile  the  bag,  which  was  the  most 
important  element  in  the  matter,  was  re- 
posing quietly  behind  the  tombstone 
where  it  had  been  left  by  its  bearer.  Lord 
Ballybrophy  promptly  picked  it  up,  and, 
still  retaining  his  grasp  upon  old  Thady, 
tamed  to  leave  the  churchyard.  Ills  first 
impulse  was  to  march  both  culprits  up  to 
the"  great  house,"  but  on  second  thought 
it  seemed  better  to  biitdeo  himself  only 
with  the  live  one,  leaving  the  other 
where  it  was,  since  it  cnuld  be  sent  for  at 
any  moment. 

The  flat-topped  slab  of  another  tomb- 
stone canght  his  eye  at  this  junctare,  and 
BOggested  itself  as  a  suitable  place  upon 
which  to  instjtnte  a  sort  of  preliminary 
examination.  If  the  contents  of  the  bag 
proved,  as  he  felt  certain  they  would 
prove,  to  be  a  hare  or  a  rabbit,  worse  still 
a  pheasant,  in  that  case  he  would  simply 
paek  old  Thady  off  that  very  night  with- 
out farther  formalities  to  Q jail,  there 

to  await  his  turn  at  the  next  asHizes. 

It  was  not  withoat  some  sense  of  dero- 
gation that  he  decided  to  institute  this 
Ereliminary  examination  with  his  own 
ands.  Still  having  achieved  the  whole 
affair  single-handed  so  far,  he  felt  a  nat- 
ural pride  in  bringing  it  single-handed  to 
a  conclusion.  Accordingly  he  picked  up 
the  bag  and  carried  it  to  the  tombstone, 
retaining  his  hold  upon  old  Thady,  who 
indeed  offered  no  remstance,  but  allowed 
himself  to  be  draped  like  a  piece  of  inert 
matter  in  the  grip  of  his  captarer.  Evi- 
dently something  veij  hard  and  solid  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bag ;  harder  and 
more  solid  than  Lord  Ballybrophy  could 
account  for  under  the  circumstances.  An 
indesoribable  reluctance  overtook  him  as 
he  was  aboat  to  plunge  his  hand  into  it ; 
instead  therefore  of  doing  so,  he  simply 
lifted  the  weighted  end,  and  tilted  it  a 
little  forward  so  as  to  allow  the  contents 
to  roll  over  on  to  the  smooth  flat  surface 
of  the  tombstone. 

Orer  they  rolled  sure  enoogh  ;  further  ; 
futher  stilt ;  over  and  over — certainly 
aometbing  very  ronnd  and  very  bard  was 
in  UlCt  bag  I  Something  too — very — very 
^'Wby!— Whatt  What?  What?—" 


stiff  and  bristling  tinder  his  wig  ;  his 
blood,  to  first  copulate  and  then  seem  to 
be  bursting  like  a  tide  of  red-hot  lava 
through  his  veins.  The  next  moment  a 
succession  of  piercing  shrieks  startled  the 
card-players  at  the  other  end  of  the  park. 
Pell-mell,  out  they  rushed  ;  the  otficeia 
first,  the  chaplain  nest,  the  ladies  last, 
the  latter  gathering  their  skirts  around 
tbem.  Once  in  the  moonlight  they  stared 
helplessly  here  and  there,  not  knowing  in 
the  least  where  to  turn,  or  in  what  direc- 
tion to  look  for  the  cause  of  their  alarm. 
They  were  gnided  at  last  to  the  right 
place  by  the  apparition  of  a  little  old  man, 
leaping,  gesticulating,  and  running  wildly 
to  and  fro  like  a  clurican  in  front  of  the 
churchyard.  There,  flat  upon  the  grass, 
apparently  in  some  sort  of  swoon,  they 
found  Lord  Ballybrophy.  Uis  hat  had 
fallen  in  one  direction,  his  wig  in  another, 
his  sword  was  doubled  up  under  him,  and 
immediately  above  him,  upon  the  smooth 
flat  slab  of  the  tombstone,  and  looking  as 
white  and  placid  in  the  moonlight  as  if  it 
had  been  merely  part  of  some  monumen- 
tal effigy  accidentally  broken  from  its  con- 
text, lay — the  head  of  Eustace  Kennedy  ! 
How  had  it  got  there  t  and  what  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  was  now 
to  be  done  with  it !  were  two  questions,. 
which — the  first  attentions  to  the  sick  man. 
having  been  paid — not  a  little  exercised 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  the  witnesses- 
of  the  foregoing  rather  singular  scene.. 
As  regards  the  first  it  was  easily  answered,, 
old  Thady  O'Roon  making  no  secret  of. 
having  himself  stolen  it  that  very  after- 
noon from  off  the  spikes  of  T jail,. 

where  the  majesty  of  the  law  had  impaled 
it.  He  thought—"  maybe  the  poor 
mhaster  might  slape  aisier  t'home,"  was- 
the  only  explanation  he  seemed  capable  of 
giving  when  called  upon  to  account  for  the 
startling  piece  of  larceny  of  which  he  had. 
been  guilty.  As  to  the  second  question. 
— well,  in  the  end  the  poor  head  was  al- 
lowed to  rest  peacefully  enough  not  far 
from  where  it  then  lay,  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  clay  thereto  appertaining.  The 
truth  was,  once  the  first  blush  and  enthn- 
siasm  of  their  zeal  was  a  little  abated,  the 
authorities,  civil  as  well  as  military,  wera 
not  eager  to  allow  too  darkling  a  blaze  of. 
publicity  to  fall  upon  all  their  recent  pro- 
ceedings. So  successful  indeed  were  they 
in  this  administrative  modenty,  that  to 
this  day  the  foregoing  transaction  is  rarely 
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bankers  can  be  made  to  accnmalate.  This 
means  that  he  who  has  to  preach  must  be 
of  studioQS  habits,  and  that  in  regard  to 
his  sermon  he  must  spare  no  time  and 
grudge  no  pains.  He  mast  treat  his  dis- 
course  as  the  artist  will  treat  his  picture. 
He  must  study  for  it  and  he  must  make 
studies  of  it ;  he  must  consider  detail  and 
composition  ;  he  must  ruthlessly  sacrifice 
the  over.splendid  detail  which  would  dis- 
turb the  harmony  of  the  composition. 
He  must  be  careful  in  the  use  of  color, 
and  while  seeking  to  give  freshness  he 
must  avoid  vulgarity  or  loudness  of  tone. 
That  is  vulgar  which  so  intrudes  itself  as 
to  weaken  the  sense  of  general  purpose. 
If  "  this  one  thing  I  do"  is  the  word  of 
the  Apostle,  it  may  serve  as  a  motto  for 
the  preacher  whose  wisdom  will  be  to 
teach  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  whose  de- 
sire will  be  to  make  that  one  thing  plain. 

The  duty  of  making  a  thing  plain  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  public  speaker.  Every- 
thing else — ornament,  elocution,  passion, 
persuasion — must  be  considered  subordi- 
nate to  this.  The  man  has  a  message  to 
deliver  :  he  must  take  care  that  he  de- 
livers it  so  that  it  may  be  understood. 
He  has  a  truth  which  burns  for  utterance 
in  his  breast :  he  must  seek  to  make  peo- 
ple see  and  feel  this  truth.  How  can 
they  feel  unless  they  understand  what  the 
truth  is  ?  The  noise  and  clamor  of  wordy 
nothings  may  produce  hysterical  results  ; 
but  these  can  never  come  within  the 
preacher's  aim.  He  reverences  truth  too 
highly  to  seek  to  produce  unintelligent 
emotions.  He  seeks  to  commend  him- 
self, rather,  to  every  man's  conscience  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

This  should  be  done  in  the  most  natural 
way  possible.  The  sermon  may  be  likened 
to  a  syllogism.  The  truth  to  be  taught  is 
the  major  premise.  The  correlative  hu- 
man experience  is  the  minor  premise. 
From  these  two  the  conviction  of  per- 
sonal duty  and  responsibility  should  fol- 
low. The  sermon  should  be  the  attempt 
to  bring  the  divine  truth  or  thought  along- 
side man's  experience  and  life,  so  that 
some  help  and  hope,  some  aspiration  or 
regret,  may  fall  like  the  invigorating  touch 
of  divine  strength  upon  the  faltering  minds 
of  human  weakness.  It  is  the  blending 
of  these  two  things  which  every  sermon 
needs. 

The  sermon  which  is  merely  a  setting 
forth  of  some  theological  proposition  in 


relation  to  established  Christian  doctrines 
may  be  excellent,  but  ineffective.  It  is  a 
treatise  rather  than  a  sermon.  The  ser* 
mon  must  enter  into  life.  It  must  not 
only  thrill  with  Heaven,  it  must  throb 
with  earth.  It  must,  like  its  Divine 
Master,  reach  humanity  by  becoming 
human.  *  *  What  is  beyond  all  humanity 
ever  fails  to  move  it ;  it  is  the  reason  why 
all  the  religions  of  the  earth  are  things  of 
the  lip,  which  scarcely  influence  the  life  ; 
it  is  what  remains  human,  yet  is  human 
only  in  the  highest  sense  and  by  the  deep- 
est woe,  that  can  sway  your  hearts  as  the 
winds  the  reeds." 

And  as  he  must  thus  be  human  so  must 
his  humanity  be  as  the  human  nature  of 
his  own  times.  The  preacher  must  not 
let  his  sermon  be  the  reverberation  of  the 
thunder  of  yesterday.  He  may  be  ac- 
quainted with  yesterday's  story  of  storm. 
This  is  right ;  for  he  should  study  the 
lore  of  the  past  and  make  the  treasures 
of  things  old  his  own.  But  he  should 
speak  his  message  in  the  language  of  his 
own  day.  The  phrases  of  yesterday,  like 
the  thunder  of  yesterday,  carry  the  mcm« 
ory  of  power  rather  than  the  reality.  The 
man  who  thinks  to  influence  the  men  of 
the  nineteenth  century  by  repeating  the 
phrases  of  the  sixteenth  or  the  eleventh 
centuries  will  hardly  stir  the  hearts  of  his 
contemporaries. 

Yet  let  not  the  preacher  be  too  modern 
either.  The  **  magazine"-fed  preacher 
will  not  go  deep  enough  to  reach  the  heart 
of  humanity.  The  man  who  watches  the 
waves  will  not  know  the  true  set  of  the 
tide.  The  currents  lie  below  the  surface. 
We  need  to  go  deeper  than  the  surface  if 
we  are  to  be  wise  and  understanding  men, 
knowing  how  to  act  and  to  speak  to  the 
times.  The  acquaintance  which  the 
preacher  should  have  with  human  nature 
should  be  wide  and  deep.  Let  him  speak 
of  the  things  which  are  before  yesterday 
and  yet  of  to-day,  and  let  him  speak  of 
them  in  words  which  the  men  of  to-day 
will  understand.  To  this  end  let  him  read 
what  is  written  to-day  and  also  what  was 
written  in  the  days  of  old.  Robert  Hall 
said  that  it  was  well  for  the  man  whose 
work  was  preaching  ^'to  make  himself 
intimately  acquainted  with  an  older  writer, 
Barrow,  Tillotson,  Hooker,  Milton,  Chil- 
lingworth,  Pearson,  etc.,  of  whom,  in 
comparison  with  later  writers"  (I  still 
quote  Robert  Hall),  *'  I  should  be  disposed 
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t. \/.*'.  \.\if.  k'l h 'i L ':*s*  a ri d  ^esr r -^siiT  r-f  i^  -^ 
wIj'/  lh:;»»  J'rTjd   their  l2ijeiil5  sni  irfi*  i:- 
th«*  jirorrj'/tion  of  some  good  object.     Fir 
['<•  it  from  m*;  topuj'jjesl  tbatanTeifi  cav 
not   \*h  roriMicraled  to  the  service  of  «jT>i 
find    to   \\ut   fiighest   good   of    mankicd. 
Hut  for  all  that,  the  modem  deTelopmer: 
of  M'rmationaliHm  in  church  appears  to  me 
to  liavp  a  larj^e  admixture  of  the  flaror  of 
advf'rliHcnH'nt   and  suggests  the  despera- 
tion wliich  ('hitches  at  a  cheap  and  shaUow 
mifwcN^  of  (in  a  l>a<l  scnse^  a  popular  Ser- 
vian inHtiMul  of  the  calm  earnestness  which 
unfikn  to  hcncfitthe  people  and  the  Church 
of  ttnil.     It  JH  nocdful  to  keep  in  mind  the 
diviiii*  (*aHin^  of  the  preacher.     Make  the 
i;ni^««  fif  his  preaching  as  wide  as  you  will, 
vtM   lit   tho  li^ht  of  what  is  divine  shine 
o\or  it.     Lot  him   travel  to  the  remotest 
iMiil  of  thi>  oartli  in  liis  subject^  but  let  him 
not  forgot  tliat  as  on  every  land  the  same 
*un  i*lunos,  so  over  every  subject  a  difine 
lii^ht  i^houKi  bo  shed. 

MiMv  XKO  may,  pcrhapf^  reach  what  may 
p.i!K«  foi  a  definition.    The  scope  of  the 
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preacher's  work  is  to  bring  the  Heavenly 
into  the  earthly — to  bring  the  divine  near 
to  the  human.  He  thus  can  bring  back 
what  is  better  than  romance  to  human  life. 
The  world  may  be  too  much  with  us,  but 
on  the  Sunday  at  least  the  preacher  will 
remind  us  of  the  light  which  never  was 
yet  always  is  on  sea  and  land.  The  path 
we  tread  may  be  dark  and  our  prospects 
gloomy  and  cloudy,  but  the  preacher  will 
point  out  the  bow  in  the  cloud — the  token 
of  changeless  and  faithful  love — eternal  in 
the^heavens.  The  complications  of  mod- 
ern questions  may  be  perplexing  and  be- 
wildering, the  changes  around  too  rapid 
and  alarming,  but  the  quiet  hours  of  the 
Sunday  will  bring  to  us  the  remembrance 
of  how  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 
and  how  all  things  may  be  working  around 
for  good  toward  that  one  divine  far-oflf 
event  to  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 
To  fail  to  put  this  divine  touch  upon 
the  wearied  and  wandering  lives  of  men  is 
to  fail  in  preaching.  To  send  people 
home  amused  and  interested  is  not  a 
worthy  aim.  Instruct  and  teach,  if  you 
will.  Interest  them  if  you  can.  Beguile 
them  from  the  overmuch  sadness  of  life, 
if  you  think  well.  But  strive  above  all  to 
let  them  return  to  their  toil  with  the 
deeper  conviction  of  the  eternal  realities, 
a  profounder  sense  of  the  spiritual  educa- 
tion of  this  life,  and  a  more  tender  and 
unwavering  persuasion  of  the  nearness  of 
Him  in  Whose  presence  is  fulness  of  joy, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  Whom  is  eternal 
life.  The  highest  influence  of  this  kind  is 
expressed  in  Jean  Ingelow's  poem, 
**  Brothers  and  a  Sermon."  When  the 
hearer  leaves  the  church  he  leaves  it  with 
such  a  vivid  sense  of  the  near  presence  of 
the  Lord  that  he  is  prepared  to  find  Him 
everywhere  : 

**  I  have  heard  many  speak,  but  this  one  man — 
So  anxious  not  to  go  to  Heaven  alone — 
This  one  man  I  remember,  and  his  look, 
Til]  twilight  overshadowed  him .    He  ceased, 
And  ont  in  darkness  with  the  fisher-folk 
We  passed  and  stumbled  over  monnds  of 

moss, 
And  heard,  bat  did  not  see  the  passing  beck. 
Ah,  graceless  heart,  would  that  it  could  re- 
gain 
From  the  dim  storehouse  of  sensations  past 
The  impress  full  of  tender  awe,  that  night, 
Which  fell  on  me  I    It  was  as  if  the  Christ 
Had  been  drawn  down  from  Heaven  to  track 

118  home, 
And  an  J  of  the  footsteps  following  us 
Mi^i  bay*  been  His."  , 

W.  B.  RiPON. 


II. 

It  is  with  considerable  hesitation  that  I 
sit  down  to  write  on  the  subject  of  preach- 
ing. I  am  very  far  indeed  from  regard- 
ing myself  as  an  authority  on  the  subject. 
To  preach  aright  has  always  seemed  to 
me  a  serious  problem,  and  to  preach  at  all 
involves  an  immense  responsibility.  If 
there  are  any  who  can  contemplate  the 
duty  with  a  light  heart,  I  am  not  one  of 
them.  To  see  before  you  the  faces  of 
hundreds,  sometimes  even  of  thousands, 
of  men  and  women  ;  to  know  that  some 
of  them. at  least  are  hungering  and  thirst- 
ing after  righteousness  ;  to  know  that  the 
multitude  is  composed  of  men,  women, 
and  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  that  the 
word  spoken  may  prove  to  be  for  some  of 
them  a  message  from  God  and  the  turning- 
point  of  a  life  ;  to  know  something  of 
the  struggles,  the  doubts,  the  difficulties, 
the  temptations,  the  deadly  perils,  by 
which  they  are  variously  beset  ;  to  fear 
lest  we  should  incur  the  reproach  due  to 
those  whose 

"  Lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched 

straw  ; 
The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed, 
But,  swoU'n  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they 

draw, 
Bot  inwajrdly,  and  foul  contagion  spread" — 

all  this  is,  to  a  serious  man,  a  very  serious 
matter.  **  When  I  walk  up  the  aisle  of 
Westminster  Abey,"  said  Canon  Kingsley 
to  a  friend,  **  and  see  those  gathered 
thousands,  I  wish  myself  dead  ;  and  when 
I  walk  back  again  after  the  sermon  I  wish 
myself  more  dead." 

Sermons  are,  and  for  the  last  two  cen- 
turies have  been,  a  common  butt  for  the 
scorn  of  wits  and  men  of  the  world.  I 
attribute  this  in  part  to  the  depth  of  inan- 
ity, dulness,  and  artificiality  to  which, 
with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  they  fell 
at  the  Restoration,  and  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  general  run 
of  average  preaching  in  these  days  is  at 
all  contemptible.  I  bear  many  sermons, 
preached  by  curates  and  by  clergymen  en 
tirely  unknown,  and  am  constantly  struck 
with  the  fact  that  if  there  be  in  one's  self 
the  least  trace  of  **  meek  heart  and  due 
reverence,'*  the  sermons  are  few  indeed 
which  may  not  produce  at  least  their  pass- 
ing and  infinitesimal  effect  for  good.  It 
is   true   that   many   sermons — one's  own 
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and  others' — are  trite,  feeble,  common- 
place ;  it  cannot  poi^iblj  be  otherwise. 
There  are  twenty  thousand  clergy  in  the 
English  Charch,  and  many  of  as  are  very 
ordinary  and  every-day  persons,  who  have 
not  the  faintest  pretence  to  profoandness 
or  eloquence.  But  then  we  share  these 
limitations  of  faculty  with  our  lay  critics. 
We  find  the  tedious  and  the  platitudinous 
quite  as  much  in  books,  newspapers,  law 
courts.  Parliamentary  debates,  and  maga- 
zines  as  in  sermons.  Sermons  would  be 
just  as  bad  if  you  turned  out  all  the 
clergy  to-morrow  and  put  twenty  thousand 
of  their  most  disdainful  and  self-satisfied 
critics  in  their  place.  The  clergy  possess 
no  monopoly  of  dulness  or  patent  of  un- 
profitableness. If  very  few  of  us  arc 
great,  or  wiie,  or  clever,  we  at  least  stand 
intellectually  on  a  level  with  the  mass  of 
our  hearers.  To  most  men  God  does  not 
give  ten  talents,  but  only  one  ;  and  that 
only  in  an  earthen  vessel.  It  is  impossible 
to  expect  an  endless  succession  of 
**  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that 
burn*'  from  a  preacher  whose  powers  at 
the  best  are  but  ordinary  ;  who  may  be 
suffering  at  any  moment  from  sickness  of 
body  or  depression  of  spirits  ;  who  is,  in 
very  many  instances,  involved  in  endless 
work  and  unceasing  worry  ;  whose  heart 
may  be  aching  with  anxiety,  and  whose 
life  may  be  burdened  by  poverty  and  all 
the  sordid  cares  which  it  inevitably 
brings.  And  when  we  remember  that  most 
clergymen,  in  the  midst  of  heavy  parochial 
burdens,  have  to  produce — not  rare  and 
splendid  conferences  at  Advent  or  Easter 
like  some  of  the  great  French  preachers — 
but  two  sermons,  or  more,  regularly  every 
week,  besides  various  addresses,  we  shall, 
I  think,  be  struck  with  the  general  excel- 
lence of  sermons  ;  at  any  rate  we  shall  be 
less  impatient  of  their  many  defects. 

' '  The  worst  speak  something  good  ;  if  all  want 
sense, 
God  takes  a  text,  and  preacheth  patience." 

There  are,  I  frankly  admits  some  ser- 
mons which  are  simply  detestable.  When 
the  preacher  is  conceited,  affected,  and 
manifestly  unreal  ;  when  he  betrays  his 
ignorance  while  he  is  pretending  to  .a 
knowledge  and  authority  which  he  does 
not  possess  ;  when  he  is  insinuating  some 
disputed  and  paltry  party  dogma,  mstead 
of  pressing  home  the  great,  broad,  simple 
truths  of  the  Gospel  ;  when  he  is  indulg- 


ing in  '*  lond-longed  anti-Babylonianisma'' 
instead  of  '*  preaching  simple  Christ  to 
simple  men  ;"  when  he  is  abosiDg  the 
coward's  ciistle  of  his  polpit  to  slsoder  his 
betters,  and  to  teach  the  sham  science  of 
castes  and  the  sham  theology  of  cliqaes, 
or  to  air  the  cut  and  dried  snippings  of 
the  formulae  with  which  he  hss  been 
assiduously  crammed  at  his  party  training 
place  ;  when  he  is  doing  anything  bat 

"  Preach  as  never  sure  to  preach  again,   . 
And  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men"  — 

all  hearers  are  free  to  turn  their  thooghtii 
to  something  else  with  such  charity  for 
the  preacher  as  they  may.  But  so  long 
as  he  is  evidently  and  transparently  sin- 
cere ;  so  long  as  he  confines  himself  to 
preaching  the  plain  eternal  truths  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ ;  so  long  as  he  insists  on 
the  fundamental  and  primary  truth  that 
'*  what  that  supreme  and  sacred  Majesty 
requires  of  us  is  Innocence  alone,''  I  think 
that  the  most  critical  of  hearers  ought  to 
bear  with  his  limitations  of  power,  or  his 
ineradicable  defects  of  manner  and  style. 
After  all,  the  lowest  claim  which  any  ser- 
mon could  put  forward  would  be  a  claim 
to  rhetorical  skill,  or  literary  finish.  If 
a  sermon  attempts  to  charm  the  ear  or  the 
mind,  it  should  only  be  as  a  means  of 
moving  the  heart.  Moral  and  spiritual 
edification  is  the  humble  yet  lofty  aim  of 
every  true  Christian  pulpit.  It  is  as  St. 
Augustine  said,  docere,  ftectere,  morftrey — 
to  arrest  the  careless,  to  strengthen  the 
weak,  to  lift  up  the  fallen,  to  bring  the 
wanderer  home. 

This  is  the  deeper  aspect  of  preaching, 
and  a  clergyman  must  indeed  have  been 
indifferent  or  unfortunate  if,  during  his 
ministry,  abundant  proofs  have  not  come 
to  him  that  even  the  ministrations  which 
he  himself,  as  well  as  many  of  his  hearers, 
regarded  as  so  feeble  and  imperfect  have 
yet  fallen  as  with  dews  of  blessing  on 
many  souls. 

But  I  must  turn  to  questions  of  voice 
and  gesture. 

1 .  Most  Englishmen  have  a  just  horror 
of  the  word  **  elocution,"  because  they 
think  that  it  means  something  histrionic 
and  artificial,  which  in  the  pulpit  is  more 
offensive  than  any  other  fault.  For  if  a 
preacher  gives  himself  any  airs  and  graces, 
or  indulges  in  theatrical  tones  or  studied 
gesticulations,  if  .he  thinks  of  himself  at 
all,  and  bo  ceases  to  be  his  own  natural  and 
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manly  self,  he  at  once  becomes  as  in- 
saffcrable  as  Cowper's  Sir  Smag  or  Thack- 
eray's Mr.  Honey  man.  Bat  confining  the 
word  **  elocution"  to  the  right  manage- 
ment of  the  voice  and  the  correction  of 
awkward  mannerisms,  it  has  been  a  great 
misfortune  to  the  majority  of  living  clergy- 
men that  they  have  entered,  as  I  did,  upon 
the  important  task  of  addressing  their  fel- 
low men  without  one  hour  of  training.  In 
this  respect  the  Americans  are  much  more 
wise  than  we  are.  At  all  their  schools 
and  colleges  they  have  rhetoric  and  elocu- 
tion classes.  The  teachers  study  the 
mechanism  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  teach 
their  pupils  how  to  articulate  clearly,  and 
how  to  bring  out  their  voices  so  as  to  make 
themselves  heard.  Boys  and  youths,  by 
going  through  five  or  six  years  of  this 
training,  are  effectually  cured  of  distress- 
ing nervous  peculiarities,  and  are  taught 
to  express  themselves  in  public  with  force 
and  ease.  Good  speaking,  so  far  as  these 
qualities  are  concerned,  is  far  more  com- 
mon in  America  than  in  England. 

2.  As  for**  action,"  it  comes  naturally 
to  the  Greek,  the  Italian,  and  the  Irish- 
man, but  to  very  few  men  of  our  cold 
English  tempcfnment.  It  is^  indeed,  said 
of  Whitefield  that  when  he  slowly  uplifted 
his  arms  in  pronouncing  the  words,  **  If 
I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  fiy  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,"  a  lady  who 
was  present  declared  that  nothing  would 
have  surprised  her  less  than  to  see  him 
soar  bodily  to  Heaven.  Demosthenes  said 
that  the  three  requisites  of  the  orator  were 
**  Action,  Action,  Action  ;"  but  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  our  own  great  orators  or 
preachers  who  has  used  much  action.  I  do 
not  think  that  action  can  be  taught,  though 
we  might  be  taught  to  avoid  actions  which 
are  ungraceful  and  distressing. 

3.  What  shall  we  say  of  humor  ?  Is  it 
admissible  in  the  pulpit  ?  I  should  say 
very  rarely,  and  only  if  it  be  a  natural  gift. 
Some  eminent  modern  preachers,  among 
whom  I  may  mention  Mr.  Spurgeon  and 
Mr.  Ward  Beecher,  and,  in  the  English 
Church,  Archbishop  Mageeand  the  Bishop 
of  Derry,  have  made  humor  the  instrument 
of  the  most  searching  insight,  and  (in  the 
latter  instances)  of  the  most  refined  beauty. 
The  mediiBval  preachers  made  free  use  of 
humor  in  their  sermons,  and  sometimes 
abused  the  privilege.  But  we  know  from 
the  sermons  of  the  great  and  saintly 
Chrysostom  that  he,  too,  frequently  made 


his  vast  audience  laugh.  To  quote  but 
one  instance,  when  he  was  preaching 
against  the  extravagant  Byzantine  fashion 
of  bejewelled  and  gorgeously  embroidered 
boots,  he  described  the  dandies  who  wore 
them  delicately  picking  their  way  to 
church.  **  If  you  don't  want  to  soil  your 
boots,"  he  said.  **  I  recommend  you  to 
take  them  off  your  feet  and  wear  them  on 
your  heads.  You  laugh,"  he  cried, 
**  but  I  rather  weep  for  your  follies." 

4.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  altogether  a 
mistake  to  be  too  stereotyped  in  our  no- 
tions of  **  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit.*' 
The  illustrations  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
of  the  great  Apostles,  of  Christ  Himself, 
were  incessantly  drawn  from  the  com- 
monest objects  and  the  most  familiar  in- 
cideutsof  daily  life.  Room  should  be  left 
for  the  greatest  variety  of  topic  and 
abundance  of  illustration.  An  illustration 
in  a  modern  sermon  may  take  the  place  of 
those  parables,  the  Divine  secret  of  which 
was  absolutely  unique.  An  illustration, 
and  the  lesson  which  it  carries  with  it, 
may  often  be  remembered  for  years,  when 
the  very  same  thing  expressed  conven- 
tionally and  in  the  abstract  might  be  for- 
gotten almost  as  soon  as  uttered.  The 
preacher  might  say,  like  the  poet : 

**  From  Art,  from  Nature,  from  the  schools, 
Let  random  influences  glanoe. 
Like  light  in  many  a  shiver'd  lanoe 
That  breaks  about  the  dappled  pools  : 
The  lightest  wave  of  thought  shall  lisp 
The  fancy's  tenderest  eddy  wreathe 
The  slightest  air  of  song  shall  breathe 
Tu  make  the  sullen  surface  crisp.*' 

5.  But  what  is  needed  in  the  pulpit 
most  of  all  is  simplicity  and  sincerity. 
What  American  writers  call  **  personal 
magnetism"  is  that  impressiveness  of  the 
individuality  of  which  Aristotle  describes 
the  most  commanding  clement  under  the 
head  of  ^dog.  It  is  this  which  makes 
some  men  take  an  audience  by  storm  be- 
fore they  have  spoken  a  single  sentence. 
If  a  speaker  be  manly,  straightforward, 
earnest,  sincere — he  cannot  possibly  fail. 
This  simplicity  and  sincerity  are  compat- 
ible with  styles  and  methods  which,  if 
they  were  not  part  of  the  writer's  whole 
self,  and  the  result  of  all  the  influences 
which  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
him,  might  not  be  so  described.  Sincerity 
and  simplicity  of  heart  may  wear  the 
gorgeous  rhetoric  of  Milton's  prose,  and 
yet  give  us  no  sense  of  unreality  ;    and, 
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on  the  other  hand,  unreality  may  clothe 
itself  in  a  style  of  ostentatious  common- 
piace  and  monosyllabic  baldness.  The 
passionate  earnestness  of  Burke  burns 
through  the  periods  so  stiff  with  golden 
embroidery.  South  alluded  with  scathing 
contempt  to  the  imageiy  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor. Nevertheless,  Jeremy  Taylor's  style 
came  to  him  as  naturally  as  Milton's,  or 
Carlyle's,  or  Wordsworth's,  or  Ruskin's, 
or  that  of  any  other  great  writer  who  has 
been  received  at  first  by  all  the  professional 
critics  with  shouts  of  ignorant  disdain.  I 
should  recommend  every  preacher  to 
amend  such  faults  in  his  style  as  he  sees, 
and  as  he  can  amend,  but  otherwise  never 
to  think  of  his  style  at  all,  and  simply  to 
say  what  he  has  to  say  as  naturally  as  he 
can  ;  to  say  nothing  that  he  does  not 
mean,  and  to  mean  nothing  which  he  does 
not  say.  If  he  does  this  he  will  be  thor- 
oughly well  understood  by  all,  for  heart 
will  speak  to  heart,  and  whether  his  style 
be  as  plainly  Saxon  as  John  Bunyan's,  or 
as  full  of  long  Latin  words  as  some 
passages  of  Shakespeare,  will  make  no 
difference.  **  Preach  so  that  the  very 
servant-maids  will  understand  you,"  was 
the  advice  given  by  a  prelate  to  a  young 
deacon  ;  and  the  maid- servants,  yes,  and 
even  street  Arabs,  will  understand  any 
man  who  speaks  to  them  with  real  feeling 
on  human  subjects  and  in  a  human  way. 
Let  a  man  but  speak  that  of  which  he  is 
heart  and  soul  convinced,  and  the  poorest 
sermon  will  do  some  good. 

Posturing  assumption,  artificial  saint- 
hood will  avail  no  one  long,  and  even  elo- 
quence and  learning  without  sincerity  will 
produce  no  real  effect.  **  Why  to  thee  ? 
why  to  thee  ?"  said  the  burly  and  hand- 
some Fra  Masseo  to  poor  ragged,  ema- 
ciated Fiancis  of  Assisi.  '*  1  say  why 
should  all  the  word  come  after  thee,  and 
every  one  desire  to  see  and  hear  and  obey 
thee  ?  Thou  art  not  handsome,  thou  art 
not  learnedi  thou  art  not  noble  ;  there- 
fore why  to  thee  ?  why  does  all  the  world 
run  after  thee  V '  But  even  as  he  spoke 
the  words  the  good-humored  brother  knew 
that  the  answer  was  not  far  to  seek.  It 
lay  in  the  personality,  the  intensity  of  de- 
votion, the  depth  of  self  sacrifice  which 
were  the  secrets  of  the  age-long  influence 
of  the  sweet  saint  who  took  forsaken  Pov- 
erty to  be  his  bride. 

Dean  Hook  was  always  regarded  as  an 
effective  preacher  at  Leeds  by  the  multi- 
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tndes  who  thronged  the  great  parish 
church.  He  gave  the  secret  of  his  success 
in  these  words  : — 

"  I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  things 
which  makes  my  ordinary  sermons  tell  from 
the  pulpit  is  this  Tory  oircnmstance  that  I 
write  precisely  as  I  would  talk,  and  that  my 
sermons  are  as  nearly  as  possible  extempo- 
raneous effusions." 

The  reason  why  the  plain  **  extempo- 
raneous effusions"  told  was  because  **  out 
of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh."  F.  W.  Farrar. 

HI. 

There  could  be  no  greater  delusion 
than  to  imagine  that  the  influence  and  at- 
tractiveness of  the  Christian  pulpit  have 
gone.  There  never  was  in  all  Christian 
history  a  preacher  who  enjoyed  a  greater 
or  more  lasting  popularity  than  Mr.  Spur- 
geon  enjoys  to-day.  The  crowds  that  used 
to  throng  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  when  Canon 
Liddon  preached  there  have  never  been 
surpassed.  The  Pulpit,  instead  of  being 
weaker,  is  really  growing  stronger  and 
stronger.  The  impression  to  the  contrary 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  for 
reasons  into  which  I  need  not  enter  now, 
the  average  newspaper  reporter  has  not 
hitherto  been  friendly  to  the  pulpit,  and 
has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  ser- 
mons as  "  good  copy."  No  class  of  pub- 
lic speakers  in  this  country  have  been  so 
persistently  boycotted  or  disparaged  by 
the  Press  as  preachers.  Bat  there  arc 
signs  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  passing 
away,  and  that  the  Press  and  the  Pulpit 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  advantage  of 
an  honorable  alliance  in  the  interests  of 
justice  and  humanity. 

The  Press,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
has  exerted  a  very  beneficent  influence  over 
the  Pulpit.  It  has  influenced  preachers, 
for  one  thing,  to  talk  English  and  to  make 
themselves  intelligible.  It  has  been  even 
more  beneficial  in  dragging  them  down 
from  the  clouds  where  they  bad  been  too 
apt  to  sail  in  metaphysical  balloons.  It 
has  mightily  influenced  them  to  deal  with 
the  plain  practical  interests  of  actual  men 
and  women.  Many  readers  will  recall  the 
language  in  which  Sir  James  Stephen  re- 
ferred to  preachers  whose  abstractions 
had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  living 
men  and  women  upon  whom  they  were 
ponred.  That  kind  of  preaching  has  to  a 
great  extent  passed  away.     All  sorts  of 
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subjects,  at  \vfkich  our  grandfathers  would 
not  have  dared  to  hint  in  the  pulpit,  are 
now  discussed  there.  Preachers  do  not 
hesitate  now  to  use  illustrations  drawn  from 
real  life.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  this  is 
exactly  what  their  Master  did  two  thousand 
years  ago.  His  illustrations  were  taken 
from  the  men  and  women  of  His  own 
time,  and  from  the  phenomena  of  nature 
with  which  His  hearers  were  familiar. 
But  a  sort  of  pulpit  style  had  grown  up 
which  was  exceedingly  artificial,  stilted, 
and  unreal.  One  small  but  significant 
symptom  of  the  change  in  the  direction  of 
simplicity  and  genuineness  which  has  come 
over  the  pulpit  is  the  fact  that  the  preacher 
of  our  own  day  does  not  speak  of  himself 
as  **  we"  and  "  us,"  but  simply  as  **  V 
and  "me."  I  can  well  remember  the 
horror  of  some  members  of  my  own  con- 
gregations when  I  first  substituted  the  sin- 
gular pronoun  for  the  royal  **  we"  in 
which  I  had  been  trained.  Another  re- 
markable symptom  of  the  age  is  the  fact 
that  the  old,  artificial,  elaborate,  and  ex- 
ceedingly florid  rhetorical  style  is  at  a 
great  discount.  At  ono  time  ministers  of 
religion  used  to  prepare  elaborate  and 
brilliant  sentences  worked  up  into  climaxes 
which  produced  a  great  impression  upon 
half-educated  audiences.  But  the  age  has 
become  so  much  more  earnest  that  it  will 
not  stand  that  sort  of  thing  except  occa- 
sionally. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
new  method  of  preaching  is  its  intensely 
ethical  character.  George  Eliot  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  accuse  Christian  preach- 
ers  of  *  *  other- worldliness. '  ^  They  trouble 
themselves  less  and  less  about  the  other 
world,  and  they  take  more  and  more  to 
heart  the  sufferings  and  the  needs  of  this. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  phenomena 
of  history  that  what  I  may  call  the  in- 
tensely secular  character  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing should  have  been  so  long  overlooked. 
The  idea  arose  very  early  in  our  era  that 
Christianity  was  too  good  for  this  world  ; 
and  men  consequently  thought  they  could 
attain  its  ideals  only  by  living  artificial 
lives  apart  from  their  fellows  in  monas- 
teries or  even  by  going  to  the  further  ex- 
treme of  taking  up  their  abode  in  some 
solitary  cave  in  an  African  desert  or  else- 
where. At  the  era  of  the  Reformation 
the  whole  civilized  world  was  well  aware 
that  neither  the  monastic  nor  the  solitary 
life  was  morally   one  bit  better  than  the 


ordinary  life  of  society,  that  in  some  re- 
spects it  was  very  much  worse.  But  the 
idea  that  Christianity  was  too  good  for  this 
world  still  clung  even  to  the  Reformers, 
so  they  transplanted  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Christian  idea  to  another  world  altogether. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  this  notion  is  flatly 
contradicted  in  every  part  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  angels  who  saluted  the  Na- 
tivity of  our  Lord  sang  of  peace  on  earth 
and  goodwill  among  men.  In  the  same 
w^ay  our  Lord  Himself  taught  us  to  pray 
that  the  will  of  God  might  be  done  by  men 
on  earth  as  angels  do  it  in  Heaven.  In 
fact  the  whole  of  the  Lord's  Praver  refers 
to  this  world  and  to  this  life.  When  St. 
John  closed  the  volume  of  Revelation  with 
a  glowing  picture  of  the  ideal  city  of  God 
he  was  not  referring,  as  is  so  strangely 
imagined,  to  Heaven  but  to  earth.  He 
tells  us  expressly  he  saw  **  the  holy  city, 
new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  out  of 
Heaven  from  God." 

All  this  is  becoming  more  evident  to  the 
preacher  of  to-dav,  and  is  giving  his  teach- 
ing an  ethical  flavor  which  has  never  been 
so  conspicuous  before.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  in  the  pulpit  now  about  the  evils  of 
drunkenness,  sexual  vice,  gambling,  and 
war.  The  sweating  system  is  denounced, 
and  the  overcrowding  of  the  poor  is  de- 
plored. We  have  entered,  in  fact,  upon 
the  Johannine  period,  and  all  the  most 
characteristic  religious  teachers  of  our 
day  are  disciples  of  St.  John.  They 
realize  with  him  that  the  very  essence  of 
real  Christianity  is  brotherliness,  and  that 
we  are  to  prove  our  love  to  God  by  our 
love  to  one  another.  The  result  is  that 
the  modern  pulpit  deals  very  much  less 
with  metaphysical  questions  and  protests 
loudly  against  the  purely  artificial  distinc- 
tions that  have  too  lonc^  been  made  between 
what  IS  called  **  religious"  and  what  is 
called  **  secular."  This  new  development 
of  teaching  is  what  has  given  rise  to  the 
present  strange  dislocation  of  political 
parties,  and  to  the  much  discussed  **  Non- 
conformist conscience."  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  said,  with  only  too  much 
truth,  that  at  present  we  have  two  re- 
ligions in  this  country  :  one  which  we 
derive  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
and  the  other  from  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments ;  one  which  we  profess  on  Sunday 
and  the  other  which  we  practise  during 
the  remaining  days  of  the  week.  Mr. 
Spencer  imagines  that  both  of  these  re- 
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ligions  mu.st  exist  for  a  time,  but  signifi- 
cantly enough  prophesies  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  the  Sunday  religion.  The  mod- 
ern pulpit  is  increasingly  alive  to  the 
calamitous  contradictions  and  inconsisten- 
cies of  nineteenth-century  Christianity  ; 
and  it  is  strenuously  endeavoring  so  to  en- 
lighten and  strenorthen  the  Christian  con- 
science  that  twentieth- century  Christianity 
may  be  of  a  piece  and  that  men  may  apply 
the  same  moral  principles  to  all  the  events 
of  life,  to  business  and  civic  duty  and 
social  intercourse  as  well  as  to  so-called 
religious  functions. 

This  has  led  to  the  development  in  the 
modern  pulpit  of  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  Christian  Socialism,  or  as  I  pre- 
fer to  designate  it,  Social  Christianity. 
In  a  word,  the  modern  teacher  of  Chris- 
tianity believes  that  Christ  came  not 
merely  to  save  individual  souls — he  be- 
lieves that  intensely — but  also  to  recon- 
struct human  society  upon  a  Christian 
basis.  The  Kingdom  of  God  occupies  a 
place  in  Christian  thought  that  it  has 
scarcely  received  before  except  in  the 
teaching  of  some  great  Catholic  preachers. 
We  realize  more  and  more  how  dependent 
the  individual  is  upon  his  environment. 
We  are  not  less  conscious  of  the  impor- 
tance of  individual  regeneration,  holding, 
indeed,  with  Horace  Bushnell  that  **  the 
soul  of  all  improvement  is  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soul."  But  on  the  other 
hand  the  very  highest  improvement  of  the 
soul  is  scarcely  possible  except  in  a  favor- 
able social  environment.  Hitherto  the 
laws  and  customs  even  of  so-called  Chris- 
tian countries  have  to  a  very  great  extent 
sacrificed  the  many  to  the  few  and  made 
it  quite  unnecessarily  difficult  for  men  to 
live  virtuous  lives.  But,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
once  said,  the  ideal  of  the  Christian  states- 
man is  to  make  it  easy  for  people  to  do 
right  and  difficult  for  them  to  do  wrong. 

There  is  one  other  feature  of  present- 
day  preaching  which  ought  to  be  named  : 
it  has  become  less  and  less  abstract  and 
more  and  more  concrete.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  setting  before  men  certain  qnal- 
ities  and  virtues  as  commendable,  it  has 
presented  the  human  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  example  we  should  follow.  No 
doubt  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
noblest  Unitarian  teachers  for  reminding 


us  of  this  partially  forgotten  duty  ;  just 
as,  I  might  add,  Mr.  George  Holyoake 
taught  us  many  years  ago  those  truths  of 
Secularism  which  are,  happily,  no  longer 
neglected  by  Christian  teachers.  In  the 
present  day  the  tendency  of  the  pulpit  is 
more  and  more  to  teach  that  the  true 
Christian  is  the  Christ-like  Christian,  and 
to  repeat  everywhere,  with  John  Stuart 
Mill,  that  there  is  no  better  rule  of  con- 
duct than  this  :  What  would  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  have  done  if  He  had  been  in  my 
place  ?  Men  are  becoming  more  and  more 
impatient  of  mere  controversy,  and  per- 
haps even  perilously  disposed  to  accept 
any  kind  of  doctrine  if  it  is  associated 
with  a  good  and  unmistakably  beneficent 
life.  We  are  somewhat  apt  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  false  teaching,  even  if  asso- 
ciated with  a  beautiful  career,  may  still 
ultimately  do  irreparable  mischief.  But 
in  the  present  reaction  from  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  theological  bitterness  of  the 
past,  and  in  an  intense  realization  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  of  sin  and  mis- 
ery with  which  we  have  to  struggle,  men 
are  very  indifferent  to  doctrinal  truth,  and 
greatly  appreciative  of  ethical  service. 

I  have  not  ventured  in  this  hasty  paper, 
written  under  circumstances  of  great  diffi- 
culty, to  express  opinions  with  respect  to 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic features  of  present-day  preach- 
ing. I  have  simply  appeared  as  an  observ- 
ant witness,  to  tell  what  I  know.  It  will, 
of  course,  be  understood  that  I  am  speak- 
ing of  those  preachers  in  all  churches  who 
are  most  typical  of  the  time  in  which  we 
live,  and  who  have  the  ear  of  the  public. 
Moreover,  the  various  characteristics  that 
have  been  enumerated  are  distributed 
among  many  men  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  Church  of  God.  I  have  not  been 
thinking  of  any  paiticular  preachers  or 
school  of  preachers.  At  the  same  time  I 
ara  persuaded  that  the  general  conception 
of  modern  day  preaching  which  I  have 
given — which  I  apprehend  is  what  I  have 
been  asked  to  give — is  descriptive  of  the 
type  of  preaching  which  differentiates  us 
from  the  past,  and  is  becoming  more  and 
more  predominant  in  all  the  churches. 

Hugh  Prick  Hughes. 
— New  Review, 
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A  FAMILIAR  figure  of  the  present  day  is 
tbe  pale-faced,  lanky,  all-shoulder  and- 
elbow  echool-girl  just  entering  her  teens. 
Her  frocks  are  in  a  chronic  state  of  requir- 
ing newr  **  false  hems" — the  modern  sub- 
stitute for  the  tucks  to  be  let  down,  which 
were  the  bane  of  the  last  generation — and 
between  her  faintly-discernible  waist  and 
obtrusive  waistband  there  exists  a  vast  and 
hopeless  gulf.  She  is  tolerably  sure  to 
have  cold  feet  and  hands.  She  almost  in- 
variably runs  to  a  pink  nose,  if  not  to  pink 
eyelids.  Usually,  she  is  rather  silent.  If 
not  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  Lessons  past, 
she  is  brooding  over  the  looming  shadows 
of  Lessons  to  come  ;  if  not  chewing  the 
cud  of  ffood  or  bad  marks  already  re- 
ceived, she  ponders  deeply  over  what  of 
these  the  future  may  have  in  store.  Away 
from  the  desk  or  the  piano  she  has  no  real 
existence. 

Moreover,  as  her  mind  seldom  wanders 
outside  the  narrow  precincts  which  bound 
her  own  little  world,  she  is — unless  pos- 
sessed of  an  exceptionally  forcible  character 
— still  less  of  a  listener  than  a  talker. 

See  her  at  the  luncheon  table,  for  in- 
stance. At  luncheon  she  appears  ;  it  is 
her  dinner,  and  too  often  her  one  solid 
meal  in  the  day — but  it  is  not  honest  hun- 

fer — would  it  were  ! — which  prevents  her 
nding  anything  worthy  of  her  attention 
in  the  conversation  held  by  her  elders. 
We  will  suppose — it  is  rather  a  wild  sup- 
position, but  still  it  docs  sometimes  hap- 
pen that  the  luncheon  table  is  the  centre 
of  really  interesting  talk  on  notable  topics 
— we  will  suppose  that  it  has  chanced  to 
become  so  on  an  occasion  ;  does  our  sol- 
emn-visaged  little  wiseacre  pay  any  heed 
to  what  is  being  said  ?  Not  a  bit  of  her. 
It  is  not  her  business.  She  has  not  been 
given  that  conversation  to  learn  ;  and  she 
is  stolidly  averse  toward  acquiring  knowl- 
edge in  any  other  form  than  through  the 
legitimate  channel  of  her  daily  tasks. 
Those  she  has  got  to  worry  through,  and 
that  is  enough  for  her. 

Enough  ?  It  is  a  vast  deal  too  much, 
and  that  is  the  simple  truth  about  the  mat- 
ter. The  poor  little  head  and  brain  are 
already  fully  charged  to  the  brim — ^the  in- 
telligence aB  it  were  met  and  provided  for. 


The  girl  is  being  "  taught"  everything, 
and  nothing  is  left  for  her  to  learn  of  her 
self.  Is  it  likely  that  she  can  manifest  the 
slightest  desire  to  put  forth  hand  or  foot 
in  devising  paths  on  her  own  account, 
when  she  is  being  made  to  march  in  the 
regulation  step  from  morn  to  night  along 
the  hard  highway  ? 

She  is  **  being  educated'* — that  is  to 
say,  she  has  been  put  into  a  mortar  and  is 
being  pestled  into  shape.  From  that 
shape  every  original  bias  has  to  be  elim- 
inated. It  is  like  the  gristle  which  the 
careful  cook  picks  out  and  throws  away 
when  mincing  her  beef  ;  your  true-born 
chef  wants  none  of  it,  neither  does  the 
parent  nor  guardian  want  any  girl-gristle  ; 
they  want  a  nicely  minced-up  young  lady, 
moulded  to  pattern.  All  extraneous  inter- 
ests, all  curiosity  regarding  the  great  world 
or  its  ways,  all  unorthodox  sympathies^  all 
special  yearnings  and  aspirations,  come 
under  the  head  of  **  gristle*'  in  the  process 
now  being  gone  through — in  the  drone, 
drone,  drone  of  **  Lessons"  from  one  hour 
to  another. 

**  Lessons,  my  dears,"  is  read  in  the 
eye  of  the  governess,  as  morning  by 
morning  she  sails  out  of  the  dining-room 
at  the  conclusion  of  family  prayers  ;  and 
**  Lessons,  my  dears,"  the  same  eye  an- 
nounces again  in  the  first  pause  at  the  close 
of  the  luncheon-dinner.  Meekly  the  poor 
preceptress  departs,  and  meekly  follow  the 
little  flock.  TJiey  have  no  digestions  to 
be  considered  ;  no  pause  for  health's  or 
pleasure's  sake  need  be  thought  of  for 
them, 

•  Oh  yes  ;  they  have  their  daily  walk — an 
hour  in  the  morning,  an  hour  in  the  after- 
noon ;  perhaps  in  the  summer-time  they 
may  even  stroll  outside  again  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening.  But  Lessons  must  be  ^r«<, 
of  course.  So  says  mamma,  with  calm 
unconscious  air.  Your  British  matron  is 
so  very  unconscious,  so  absolutely  inno- 
cent of  committing  the  very  slightest 
offence  against  her  own  flesh  and  blood, 
nay,  she  is  so  entirely  convinced  that  she 
is  doing  the  very  best  she  can  for  them  in 
every  possible  way,  by  thus  ordaining  and 
inculcating  the  doctrine  that  *'  Lessons 
must  \)Q  first y  of  course,"  that  it  is  almost 
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a  hopeless  task  to  endeavor  to  undeceive 
her. 

Lessons  must  be  first — before  every  thing. 
Well,  perhaps  not  before  religion  ;  but 
certainly  before  food,  exercise,  fresh  air, 
sleep.  The  drowsy  head  must  be  shaken 
up  from  the  pillow  at  an  early  hour — long 
before  papa,  or  mamma,  or  any  elder  folks 
in  the  house  are  astir  ;  and  the  fretful, 
shivering,  starved,  and  only  half- roused 
schoolgirl  set  to  practise  in  a  room  in 
which,  if  it  be  midwinter,  a  fire  has  just 
been  lighted,  or  at  other  seasons  has  not 
been  lit  at  all  !  In  some  exceptionally  care- 
ful households  there  may  be  accorded  be- 
fore this  ordeal  a  glass  of  milk — cold  and 
heavy  on  the  stomach  at  that  hour  ;  but 
the  good,  warm,  nourishing  breakfast 
which  should  always  precede  brain- work 
in  the  case  of  every  growing  girl,  is  either 
delayed  until  she  has  accomplished  her 
hour's  study,  or  not  given  at  all.  The 
mind  is  gorged — the  body  is  starved. 

And  so  on  throughout  the  day.  The 
parent  who  considers  that  during  the  brief 
hours  of  winter  sunshine  it  is  as  well  to 
curtail  the  morning  tasks  to  a  single  hour 
or  so,  and  postpone  the  principal  tuition 
to  the  afternoon,  by  which  time  the  sky  is 
apt  to  cloud  over  and  raw  mists  to  steal 
over  the  face  of  the  land,  has,  in  the  eyes 
of  her  acquaintances  who  are  educationists 
proper,  a  very  poor  idea  of  developing 
mental  culture.  They  "wonder  at  her" 
— behind  backs.  They  consider  she  *  *  does 
not  do  her  daughters  justice."  And  one 
speaker  will  narrate  how  many  hours  a  day 
her  dear  girls  are  closeted  with  their 
**  Fraulein  ;''  and  another  will  cap  the  re- 
cital with  the  extra  dose  administered  by 
her  **  Mademoiselle  ;"  while  the  pale 
drawn  faces  and  the  round  stooping  backs 
of  the  unfortunate  objects  of  their  tender- 
ness, count  for  nothing  as  compared  with 
Adela's  proficiency  in  music,  or  Ethel's 
fluency  in  French. 

The  doctor,  he  knows.  He  knows  the 
meaning  of  those  listless  movements  and 
lack-lustre  eyes.  But  of  what  avail  is  his 
knowledge  ?  He  may  gently  hint  at  the 
necessity  of  the  chest  expanding  and  the 
muscles  developing  ;  but  he  will  be  met  by 
the  cold  rejoinder,  *'  My  daughters  have 
abundance  of  exercise  ;  they  have  a  back- 
board in  the  schoolroom  :  they  are  not 
great  eaters  by  nature  !" 

It  is  hard  in  the  teeth  of  **  Lessons, 
my  dears,"  which  is  written  on  every  line 


of  the  matron's  visage,  to  insist  on  it  that 
the  slow,  formal  walk  is  not  exercise,  that 
the  backboard  is  not  rest,  that  healthy 
hunger  has  to  be  inaugurated — sown,  as  it 
were — and  is  not  a  genuine  product  of 
poor  enfeebled  soil. 

Now,  that  the  girl  in  her  teens  has  much 
to  learn,  and  that  she  has  arrived  at  the 
age  for  receiving  instruction,  no  one  will 
think  of  denying.  She  ought  undoubt- 
edly to  get  rid  of  a  certain  amount  of 
ignorance  through  the  direct  medium  of 
schoolroom  routine  ;  but  may  a  word  be 
here  put  forth  to  suggest  that  it  is  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  knowledge  which  can 
be  deliberately,  as  it  were,  injected  into 
the  young,  and  that  the  real,  the  useful, 
the  principal  lessons  they  need,  and  by 
which  their  future  lives  will  be  guided,  are 
not  to  be  found  under  the  head  of  "  Les- 
sons, my  dears"  ? 

A  girl  ought  to  be  taught  to  think,  to 
observe,  to  reflect ;  but  if  she  is  given  no 
time  wherein  to  exercise  these  powers,  if 
every  day  and  every  hour  is  so  filled  up,  so 
portioned  out,  and  so  settled  foi  her  by 
authority,  how  is  she  ever,  in  homely 
phrase,  to  **  feel  her  feet"  f  Her  powers 
both  of  mind  and  of  body  are  undermined 
by  the  constant  wear  and  tear  of  endless 
tasks.  She  is  enfeebled  and  incapacitated. 
Her  faculties  are  warped.  Intelligence 
itself,  when  driven  between  the  shafts  un- 
ceasingly along  one  beaten  track,  will  cease 
to  gaze  with  any  interest  elsewhere. 
Turned  loose  upon  a  common  full  of 
flowers  and  grasses,  the  same  becomes 
straightway  no  better  than  a  wilderness. 

Holidays  bring  but  a  partial  benefit  in 
the  above  cases.  The  body  may  recuper- 
ate itself,  but  the  mind  cannot.  What  is 
the  little  maid  to  do  ?  How  shall  she  pass 
the  time  ?  She  cannot  be  always  at  play  ; 
she  wearies  of  doing  nothing  ;  yet  she  has 
no  energy  for  doing  anything.  To  read 
would  be  purest  drudgery  :  to  draw,  to 
sing,  to  cultivate  a  single  accomplishment 
would  all  savor  of  the  hated  **  Lesson" 
hours.  She  can  fancy  nothing — settle  to 
nothing. 

Hard- worked  and  hard-driven  as  she  has 
been  throughout  her  young  career,  she  has 
never  been  taught  one  thing,  and  that  is 
to  employ  herself ;  with  her  it  has  ever 
been  either  *  *  Lessons,  my  dears, "  or  else 
— idleness. 

Is  there  anything  to  bo  done  ?  There 
is  this.     Curtail  the  hours  during  which 
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schoolroom  rule  is  all  in  all.  Permit  some 
Intervals  of  real  leisure — not  enforcing  any- 
thing  to  be  done  in  these.  Leave  them  to 
be  dealt  with  by  their  owner  herself. 
Snrely  she  has  a  right  to  own  some  little 
bits  of  her  own  life  here  and  there.  When 
not  worn  oat  by  ceaseless  tasks,  she  will 
fill  thtm  sensibly  enough,  if  she  is  a  sensi- 
ble child  ;  and  if  not,  she  will  at  least  fill 
them  as  well  as  you,  her  guardian,  could 
do  in  such  a  case.  Don't  take  all  the 
*•  go"  out  of  her  with  endless  supervision. 
She  wants  to  go  her  own  way  and  follow 
her  own  bent,  at  times.  Consider  that  the 
time  will  come  when  she  will  have  to  do 
this,  and  why  not  prepare  and  train  for 
such  a  time?  You  will  not  always  be  at 
her  elbow  ;  draw  away  from  it  once  in  a 
while,  now. 

And  as  for  that  eternal  *'  practising,'  '^can 
anything  be  said  to  check  or  moderate  this 
pest  ?  In  how  few  cases  is  there  any  real 
result ;  how  few  are  musicians  by  nature. 


It  may  of  course  bo  replied  to  this  that 
even  a  little  musical  ability  may  be  useful 
in  after  life,  may  cultivate  the  ear,  and 
teach  appreciation,  if  nothing  else.  Grant- 
ed, but  that  is  not  the  point.  Enough 
musical  tuition  to  acquire  these  can  be 
surely  gained  without  hours  and  hours 
spent  in  drumming  scales,  and  rendering 
and  re-rendering  difficult  passages  of 
'*  pieces"  never  destined  to  delight  any 
mortal  car.  It  makes  one's  heart  ache  to 
see  the  victim  to  these  going  through  her 
daily  drudgery,  and  to  know  how  valueless 
it  is. 

As  for  the  hideous  folly  of  enacting  that 
it  shall  be  gone  through  fasting,  and  at  an 
hour  of  the  day  when  Nature  is  at  her  low- 
est ebb,  requiring  a  fillip  instead  of  a 
drain,  this  is  a  matter  which  requires 
stronger  language  and  more  eloquent  de- 
nunciation than  the  present  writer  dares  to 
give. — Chambers^ a  Journal. 
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(The  Louvre,) 

Historic,  sidelong,  implicating  eyes  ; 
Smile  on  the  velvet  cushion  of  the  cheek  ; 
Calm  lips  the  smile  leads  upward  ;  hand  that  lies 
Glowing  and  soft,  the  patience  in  its  rest 
Of  cruelty  that  waits  and  doth  not  seek 
For  prey  ;  a  dusky  forehead  and  a  breast 
Where  twilight  touches  ripeness  amorously  ; 
Behind  her,  crvstal  rocks,  a  sea  and  skies 
Of  evanescent  blue  on  cloud  and  creek  ; 
Landscape  that  shines  suppressive  of  its  zest 
For  those  vicissitudes  by  which  men  die. 


•  ♦  • 


— Academy, 


THE  HEART  OF  MIDLOTHIAN.* 
(Rescued  from  a  Batch,) 


It  is  seldom  thai  the  reviewer  of  '*  con- 
temptuous," or  contemptible,  "batches" 
of  novels  finds  himself  so  puzzled  as  by  a 
new  aiinpenny  story,  styled  The  Heart  of 
Midlothian.    The  author's  name/  Sir  Wal- 


•  2%0  BwH  qf  JMUMhian.    By  Sir  Walter 
Boott^  Barli.    Londini :  Black.    1891. 


ter  Scott,  Bart.,  is  entirely  new  to  us. 
Meredith  we  know,  and  Besant  we  know  ; 
but  who  is  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?  A  baronet- 
age throws  no  light  on  what  we  must  as- 
sume to  be  a  nom  de  guerre  ;  but  we  con- 
fess that,  unfamiliar  as  is  the  author,  we 
do  not  care  how  soon  we  meet  him  again. 
His  work  has,  indeed,  the  fault  of  youth, 
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inexperience,  and  a  kind  of  laborious  jocu- 
larity. The  construction  of  the  tale  is 
chiefly  conspicuous  in  the  usually  quoted 
manner.  There  is  an  almost  unintelligible 
preface  by  one  Jedediah  Cleishbotham, 
and  much  of  the  conversation  is  written  in 
dialect.  The  tale  is  historical,  which  is 
usually  a  kind  way  of  saying  that  it  is 
tedious  ;  but  we  confess  that  we  have  read 
with  great  interest  the  description  of  the 
Porteous  Riots  and  that  we  do  not  think 
them  unworthy  of  the  author  of  Micah 
Clarke^  nor  even  of  Mr.  Stevenson  him- 
self, whom  our  author  seems,  at  some  dis- 
tance, to  imitate.  The  imitation,  how- 
ever, is  not  often  servile,  and  people  who 
can  endure  dialect  will  find  some  pleasure 
in  the  character  of  an  old  belated  Cove- 
nanter, Davie  Deans.  The  figure  of  that 
dilatory  lover,  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes, 
has  also  touches  of  agreeable,  though  far 
from  subtle,  caricature.  We  are  some- 
what puzzled  by  a  personage  named  Madge 
Wildfire,  who  distinctly  verges  on  the  sen- 
sational, but  sings  some  not  unmclodious 
verses,  whether  original  or  deiived  from 
tradition.  We  shall  not  defy  the  editor 
of  The  Author^  that  fiery  journal,  by  giv- 
ing a  precis  of  the  plot  of  the  Heart  of 
Midlothian,  SuflSce  it  to  say  that  cir- 
cumstances not  unconnected  with  the 
Scotch  law  of  concealment  of  birth  enable 
the  daughter  of  the  old  Puritan,  Jeanie 
Deans,  to  display  singular  qualities  of  mod- 
esty, courage,  and  truthfulness.  It  is  a 
pity  that  our  author  should  put  such  un- 
maidenly  and,  indeed,  unintelligible  lan- 
guage in  her  mouth  as  **  The  deil's  in  the 
daidling  body  ;  wha  wad  hae  thought  o' 
his  daikerin^  out  this  length  ?"  The 
author  himself  **  daikers''  out  to  a  length 
which  we  end  by  finding  tedious.  The 
tale  should  have  closed  with  chapter  xli.  ; 
the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  characters 
are  dreary  where  they  are  not  melodra- 
matic.    The  writer  ends  with  the  copy- 


book sentiment  that  *'  the  paths  of  virtue, 
though  seldom  those  of  worldly  greatness, 
are  always  those  of  pleasantness  and 
peace.''  Here  we  find,  and  in  capital  let- 
ters, the  didactic  heresy,  and  this  is  the 
more  surprising  as  "Sir  Walter  Scott" 
has  inklings  of  a  more  artistic  method. 
Let  him  shun  the  paths  of  the  historical 
novel  ;  let  him,  above  all,  retrench  or 
wholly  abandon  his  dialect ;  let  him  make 
up  his  mind  not  to  be  humorous  oat  of 
season,  let  him  carefully  plan  and  con- 
struct his  plot  beforehand,  and  we  shall 
look  with  some  confidence  to  his  taking 
a  position  not  far  below  that  of  Mr.  Barrio. 
The  style  is,  unhappil),  very  lax,  the  sen- 
tences meander  tardily  through  boulders 
of  **  which's."  Mrs.  Poyser  has  obvi- 
ouslv  been  a  favorite  character  of  our 
author's,  and  he  has  endeavored  to  copy 
some  of  her  pregnant  sayings.  '*  Cer- 
tainly the  gudeman  of  St.  Leonard's  had 
some  grand  news  to  tell  him,  for  he  was 
as  uplifted  as  a  midden-cock"  (dunghill 
cock)  "on  pattens."  This  is  like  Mrs. 
Poyser's  observation  that  the  bird  thought 
the  sun  had  risen  on  purpose  to  hear  him 
crow.  Other  examples  might  be  chosen  ; 
but  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  fool- 
ish cry  of  plagiarism.  We  repeat,  not 
unconscious  of  the  energy  of  our  eulogy, 
that  this  new  author  has  points  about  him 
which  deserve  to  be  studied  and  improved. 
He  can  never  be  a  Howells  or  a  Meredith  ; 
except  when  he  writes  in  dialect  he  is 
always  intelligible,  and  his  judgment  of 
human  affairs  appears  to  lack  neither 
sagacity  nor  benevolence.  Often  trite  and 
even  languid,  he  rises  in  description  of 
passion,  and,  though  occasionally  he  labors 
at  a  jest,  we  admit  that,  for  a  Scot,  he  is 
not  destitute  of  humor.  We  look  forward 
to  meeting  him  a^in  in  a  tale  of  modem 
manners  and  south  of  his  favorite  Tweed. 
— Saturday  Review. 
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BY    OLIVB    8CHREINER,    AUTHOR   OF   "AN    AFRICAN   FARM. 


>> 


"  And  I  saw  that  the  women  also  held  each 
other's  hands.'* — Dbbams. 

I  HAVE  an  old  brown  carved  box  ;  the 
lid  is  broken  and  tied  with  a  string.  In 
it  I  keep  little  squares  of  paper,  with  hair 
inside,  and  a  little  picture  which  hang  over 


my  brother's  bed  when  we  were  children, 
and  other  things  as  small.  I  have  in  it  a 
rose.  Other  women  also  have  such  boxes 
where  they  keep  such  trifics,  but  no  one 
has  my  rose. 

When  my  eye  is  dim,  and  my  heart 
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grows  faint,  tfnil  my  faith  in  woman  flick- 
ers, and  her  present  is  an  agony  to  me, 
and  her  future  a  despair,  .the  scent  of  that 
dead  rose,  withered  for  twelve  years, 
comes  back  to  me.  I  know  there  will  be 
spring  ;  as  surely  as  the  birds  know  it 
when  they  see  above  the  snow  two  tiny, 
qaivering  green  leaves.  Spring  cannot 
fail  OS. 

There  wore  other  flowers  in  the  box 
once  ;  a  bnnch  of  white  acacia  flowers, 
gathered  by  the  strong  hand  of  a  man  as 
we  passed  down  a  village  street  on  a  sultry 
afternoon,  when  it  had  rained,  and  the  drops 
fell  on  as  from  the  leaves  of  the  acacia  trees. 
The  flowers  were  damp  ;  they  made  mildew 
marks  on  the  paper  I  folded  them  in.  Af- 
ter many  years  I  threw  them  away.  There 
is  nothing  of  them  left  in  the  box  now, 
bat  a  faint,  strong  smell  of  dried  acacia, 
that  recalls  that  sultry  summer  afternoon  ; 
bat  the  rose  is  in  the  box  still. 

It  is  many  years  ago  now  ;  I  was  a  girl 
of  fifteen,  and  I  went  to  visit  in  a  small 
np-coantry  town.  It  was  young  in  those 
days,  and  two  days'  journey  from  the 
nearest  village  ;  the  population  consisted 
mainly  of  men.  A  few  were  married,  and 
had  their  wives  and  children,  but  most 
were  single.  There  was  only  one  young 
girl  there  when  I  came.  She  was  about 
seventeen,  fair,  and  rather  fully- fleshed  ; 
she  had  large  dreamy  blue  eyes,  and  wavy 
light  hair  ;  full,  rather  heavy  lips,  until 
she  smiled  ;  then  her  face  broke  into  dini- 

Eles,  and  all  her  white  teeth  shone.  The 
otel-keeper  may  have  had  a  daughter, 
and  the  farmer  in  the  outskirts  had  two, 
bat  we  never  saw  them.  She  reigned 
alone.  All  the  men  worshipped  her.  She 
was  the  only  woman  they  had  to  think  of. 
They  talked  of  her  on  the  **  stoep,"  at  the 
market,  at  the  hotel  ;  they  watched  for 
her  at  street  comers  ;  they  hated  the  man 
she  bowed  to  or  walked  with  down  the 
street.  They  brought  flowers  to  the  front 
door  ;  they  offered  her  their  horses  ;  they 
begged  her  to  marry  them  when  they 
dared.  Partly,  there  was  something  noble 
and  heroic  in  this  devotion  of  men  to  the 
best  woman  they  knew  ;  partly  there  was 
something  natural  in  it,  that  these  men, 
shut  off  from  the  world,  should  pour  at 
the  feet  of  one  woman  the  worship  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  given  to 
twenty  ;  and  pattly,  there  was  something 
mean  in  their  envy  of  one  another.  If 
she  had  raised  her  little  finger,  I  suppose. 


she  might  have  married  any  one  out  of 
twenty  of  them. 

Then  I  came.  I  do  not  think  I  was 
prettier  ;  I  do  not  think  I  was  so  pretty 
as  she  was.  I  was  certainlv  not  as  hand- 
some.  But  I  was  vital,  and  I  was  new, 
and  she  was  old — they  all  forsook  her  and 
followed  me.  They  worshipped  me.  It 
was  to  my  door  that  the  flowers  came  ;  it 
was  I  had  twenty  horses  offered  me  when 
I  could  only  ride  one  ;  it  was  for  me  they 
waited  at  street  comers  ;  it  was  what  I 
said  and  did  that  they  talked  of.  Partly 
I  liked  it.  I  had  lived  alone  all  my  life  ; 
no  one  ever  had  told  me  I  was  beautiful 
and  a  woman.  I  believed  them.  I  did 
not  know  it  was  simply  a  fashion,  which 
one  man  had  set,  and  the  rest  followed 
unreason ingly.  I  liked  them  to  ask  me  to 
marry  them,  and  to  say.  No.  I  despised 
them.  The  mother  heait  had  not  swelled 
in  me  yet  ;  I  did  not  know  all  men  were 
my  children,  as  the  large  woman  knows 
when  her  heart  is  grown.  I  was  too  small 
to  be  tender.  I  liked  my  power.  I  was 
like  a  child  with  a  new  whip,  which  it 
goes  about  cracking  everywhere,  not  car- 
ing against  what,  i  could  not  wind  it  up 
and  put  it  away.  Men  were  curious  creat- 
ures, who  liked  me,  I  could  never  tell  why. 
Only  one  thing  took  from  my  pleasure  ;  I 
could  not  bear  that  they  had  deserted  her 
for  me.  I  liked  her  great  dreamy  blue 
eyes,  I  liked  her  slow  walk  and  drawl  ; 
when  I  saw  her  sitting  among  men,  she 
seemed  to  me  much  too  good  to  be  among 
them  ;  I  would  have  given  all  their  com- 
pliments if  she  would  once  have  smiled  at 
me  as  she  smiled  at  them^  with  all  her 
face  breaking  into  radiance^  with  her  dim- 
ples and  flashing  teeth.  But  I  knew  it 
never  could  be  ;  I  felt  sure  she  hated  me  ; 
that  she  wished  I  was  dead  ;  that  she 
wished  I  had  never  come  to  the  village. 
She  did  not  know,  when  we  went  out  rid- 
ing, and  a  man  who  had  always  ridden 
beside  her  came  to  ride  beside  me,  that  I 
sent  him  away  ;  that  once  when  a  man 
thought  to  win  my  favor  by  ridiculing  her 
slow  drawl  before  me  I  turned  on  him  so 
fiercely  that  he  never  dared  come  before 
me  again.  I  knew  she  knew  that  at  the 
hotel  men  had  made  a  bet  as  to  which  was 
the  prettier,  she  or  I,  and  had  asked  each 
man  who  came  in,  and  that  the  one  who 
had  staked  on  me  won.  I  hated  them  for 
it,  but  I  would  not  let  her  see  that  I  cared 
about  what  she  felt  toward  me. 
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venial  society,  is  so  plainly  ironical,  that 
we  rather  suspect  that  it  nmst  ha\e  given 
offence  to  all  the  genuine  Christians,  if 
there  were  any,  among  **  the  Felibrcs  of 
Paris."  It  was  like  suggesting  that  the 
soul  should  live  forever  in  the  perception 
of  a  sweet  scent,  or  a  rich  tone,  or  a  grace- 
ful group,  or  a  fair  flower.  That  is  a 
great  descent  even  from  the  conception  of 
worth  by  which  M.  Renan  measures  the 
present  life  of  man.  **  Every  one,"  he 
says,  **  is  worth  more  or  less  in  proportion 
to  the  joys  which  he  has  tasted  in  the  be- 
ginDing  of  life,  to  the  share  of  goodness 
which  he  has  experienced  from  those 
round  him/'  But  the  share  of  goodness 
which  men  have  experienced  in  the  early 
part  of  their  life  from  those  round  them, 
involves  elements  a  vast  deal  richer  and 
deeper  than  the  contemplation  of  the 
gayeties  of  a  Provencal  celebration  ;  and 
one  perceives,  therefore,  that  M.  Renan 
thinks  the  sweet  thoughts  of  the  eternal 
life  are  likely  to  be  made  up  of  material 
much  more  trivial  and  evanescent  than  the 
experiences  upon  which  the  worth  of  hu- 
man character  depends.  That  is  one  way  in 
which  he  trains  his  hearers  to  depreciate 
the  prospect  of  immortality.  The  worth 
of  human  life,  he  says,  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  share  it  has  had  in  the  goodness  of 
those  by  whom  the  period  of  childhood 
has  been  surrounded  ;  but  the  woith  of 
immortality  is  to  be  measured  by  the  worth 
of  the  pleasurable  images  which  happen  to 
be  uppermost  in  the  mind  at  the  close  of 
the  human  career.  Tenderness,  goodness, 
human  affections  of  the  highest  order, 
enter  into  the  substance  of  the  one  ;  the 
capricious  amusements  which  most  impress 
themselves  on  old  men's  memory  will  de- 
termine the  value  of  the  other.  In  both 
cases  alike  it  is  the  amount  of  joyous  ex- 
perience which  measures  the  worth  of  the 


result  ;  but  the  joyous  experiences  of  age 
being  to  the  joyous  experiences  of  youth 
as  moonlight  is  to  sunlight,  or  as  water  is 
to  wine,  the  long  immortality  of  those  at 
least  who  die  in  old  age,  will  necessarily 
be  somewhat /dc?«  and  tedious,  if  there  is 
an  immortality  at  all.  That  is  what  M. 
Renan's  language  suggests,  though  he  does 
not  say  it  plainly  out. 

What  M.  Renan  ignores  is,  that  all 
serious  belief  in  immortality  is  founded  on 
the  conviction  that  the  human  heart  craves 
rest  on  an  eternal  righteousness  and  blessed- 
ness the  communion  with  which  is  by  no 
manner  of  means  a  light  pleasure  of  that 
butterfly  order  to  which  he  chooses  to  at- 
tribute all  the  significance  of  finite  immor- 
tality. The  "  beatific  vision*'  is  a  vision 
for  which  finite  minds  can  only  be  prepared 
by  suffering  or  willingness  to  suffer, — in- 
deed, by  the  kind  of  suffering  or  willing- 
ness to  suffer  of  which  we  have  had  a 
divine  example.  The  only  preparation 
for  immortality  is  experience  of  a  dia- 
metrically opposite  kind  from  that  on 
which  M.  Renan  dilates  with  a  sort  of 
epicurish  cynicism  as  the  possible  amuse- 
ment of  a  wearisome  eternity.  To  learn 
to  fathom  the  depth  of  even  the  deeper 
human  characters  is  a  process  which  in- 
volves a  great  capacity  for  voluntary  suf- 
fering. But  to  learn  to  grow  up  from  the 
human  standard  of  righteousness  to  the 
divine,  is  a  process  which  involves  the 
willing  carrying  of  a  cross  in  the  infinite 
agony  and  blessedness  of  which  M.  Renan 
has  long  ago  ceased  to  believe.  Of  course, 
having  once  reduced  our  nature  to  the  level 
inVhich  the  capacity  for  ephemeral  gayety 
is  all  in  all,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing the  prospect  of  immortality  look  as 
absurd  for  man  as  it  would  be  for  the  but- 
terfly itself, — Spectator, 
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bt  algernon  charles  swinburne. 

In  Memory  of  Theodore  de  Banville. 

Dbath,  a  light  outshining  life,  bids  heaven  resume 
Star  by  star  the  souls  whose  light  made  earth  divine. 

Death,  a  night  outshining  day,  sees  bum  and  bloom 
Flower  by  flower,  and  sun  by  sun,  the  fames  that  shine 
Deathless,  higher  than  life  beheld  their  sovereign  sign. 
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Olga,  and  the  impressions,  then  and  sub- 
sequentljy  which  he  made  <upon  me  were 
those  of  a  singularly  well  informed  mind, 
widely  awake  to  the  political  and  social 
movements  of  the  world  at  large,  and 
eagerly  active  in  the  pursuit  of  informa- 
tion from  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact. Free  from  the  slightest  shadow  of 
hauteur  ;  dignified,  yet  familiar,  with  all 
whom  he  cared  to  converse  with  ;  inquisi- 
tive, at  times  jocose  ;  full  of  information, 
and  ready  to  impart  it  beyond  the  verge 
of  strict  diplomatic  reticence,  I  always 
looked  forward  to  a  meeting  with  His 
Highness,  well  assured  that  I  should  gain 
something  from  the  interview  beyond  the 
empty  banalities  which  generally  form  the 
subject  of  conversation  between  high  per- 
sonages and  their  inferiors  in  position.  I 
also  felt,  that  whether  the  interview  was 
to  be  a  mere  exchange  of  daily  compli- 
ments or  the  expression  of  views  upon 
current  topics,  I  must  keep  my  wits  about 
me,  so  sudden  and  unexpectedly  might  be 
the  question  or  the  remark  to  which  I  was 
called  upon  to  respond. 

As  an  example  of  this.  His  Highuess  on 
one  occasion  abruptly  turned  from  the 
subject  under  discussion  and  asked  where 
a  certain  vessel  of  the  United  States  navy 
was  then  stationed.  I  could  not  at  the 
moment  answer  the  question,  but  prom- 
ised to  consult  the  last  naval  report  and 
let  him  know.  The  vessel  in  question  was 
not  in  the  European  squadron,  and  I  had 
not  heard  of  her  movements  for  a  long 
time.  He  was  gieatly  surprised  at  my 
want  of  information  on  the  subject,  and 
declared  that,  with  that  one  exception, 
he  could  name  the  whereabouts  of  every 
vessel  in  the  American  and  European  ser- 
vice. I  ventured  to  put  his  statement  to 
the  test ;  whereupon  His  Highness  called 
ofiE  on  his  fingers  vessel  after  vessel,  their 
respective  sizes,  armaments  and  present 
stations,  until,  no  longer  incredulous,  I 
cried,  "enough.''  He  seemed  equally 
conversant  with  matters  totally  disconnect- 
ed with  those  under  his  especial  charge, 
and  at  the  mention  of  a  name  prominent 
in  diplomacy  or  in  letters  would  pronounce 
an  acute  criticism  upon,  or  give  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  individual  named,  as  if 
he  had  made  his  characteristics  a  profound 
study. 

That  a  man  of  such  diversified  resources 
coald  turn  with  facility  from  the  grave 
occupations  of  his  official  position  to  the 


childish  amusements  of  life,  when  such 
diversions  were  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion, is  not  astonishing.  I  remember  at  a 
country  picnic  given  by  their  Majesties  to 
the  members  of  the  Court  and  diplomatic 
circle  who  were  passing  the  summer  at  the 
Island  of  Corfu,  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantin,  leaving  his  oflicial  dignity  to  take 
care  of  itself  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  the 
leading  spirit  in  the  romping  games  on 
that  summer  afternoon  in  a  lovely  and 
secluded  spot  a  few  miles  from  the  town. 
He  had  a  pleasant  word  and  a  quiet  little 
joke  for  everybody,  and  when  he  engaged 
in  a  race  or  paid  his  penalty  in  a  game  of 
forfeits,  one  might  have  supposed  him, 
from  his  dexterity  and  agility,  to  be  one 
of  the  youngest,  instead  of  one  of  the  old- 
est of  the  party.  During  a  pause  in  the 
amusements.  His  Highness  proposed  to  run 
up  to  the  top  of  a  steep  little  peak  of  rock 
in  the  vicinity  to  see  the  view,  and  called 
to  the  King,  and  myself  who  chanced  to 
be  near  him,  to  follow.  This  we  did,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  we  were  upon  the  sum- 
mit ;  but,  the  space  being  too  limited  for 
three  to  stand  at  a  time,  we  were  obliged 
to  cling  to  each  other  to  maintain  our 
equilibrium.  **  Never  mind,''  said  the 
Grand  Duke,  **  here  we  stand,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  three  nations,  and  from  this 
eminence  we  can  defy  the  world  I'' 
Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered  than  we 
illustrated  the  fallacy  of  "  ambition's 
boast,"  for  the  foot  of  one  of  the  party 
slipped,  and  the  tiiple  alliance  came  to  an 
abrupt  dissolution,  the  sauve  qui  pent 
movement  backward  down  the  declivity  be- 
ing accentuated  by  the  ludicrous  attempts 
of  each  to  save  his  dignity  and  his  nose 
from  falling  on  the  slippery  rock. 

His  brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicolas 
Nicolaievitch,  presented  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent type  of  character.  Without  the  ex- 
citable and  nervous  temperament  of  Con- 
stantin,  genial  but  grave  in  his  deport- 
ment, soldierly  in  bearing,  as  befits  the 
position  he  held,  he  inspired  in  his  inter- 
course with  others  a  feeling  of  deference 
and  dignified  regard.  Born  in  1831,  he 
was  four  years  the  junior  of  his  brother. 
His  principal  titles  were  General  of  En- 
gineers, Aide-de-Camp,  Inspector-General 
of  the  Army,  and  President  of  the  Comite 
Supreme  d^  Orc/anisation,  Of  late  years 
his  name  has  come  prominently  forward 
as  Commander-in-Chief  during  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war. 
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ft.  WW  V  '''■ins'.iniinripl"*  in  l-'T'?  that,  inir  him  wiirl  that,  a«  hit  h 

"■■n-i  .-nciii-f    in  tii-^   |>r-i*wmi'>n  of  an  *  prirata  i-iiani^ter.  I  waald  be  pleased  to 

<iin»ti.inT  :)iiit:.>r  of  Kiiiiine!'A  vfith  thi)  Cjt-  knon  »!iea  It  woulil  p>>rfectlv  nit  hi*  <•»• 

.-■i>;in  ir-nvnniinit,   it  "•^i-am*  a«i'.i»Mtj  renLiin.;i*  for  me  to  atl\  agnn.     Thu  «u 

>■    :iii'    TO  iiiivi"   an    intiTvii'w   with,   the  answisreii   hj  tht»  tiraiul   Doke  in  penon 

,.m-l  r"ii(i'.    T!i*  R«»*.i-Tiirlti!»h  «ar  was  who.  itreetini  me  with  extreme  caciuiIitT, 

'•utun  lav  w<>akeiieil  reaewit<l  hid  ui*it>tiaii  to  pj  down  with  ' 

~  '  ini   b<l>>w,  iKTuiir  thu  no  one  bm  his 
Uf   otfi-ien   mre   preoent   and    that  wi 
iQiene  at  oar  ea^e.      As  I  was  di^ 
tr>  do  so,  he  laid  : — "■  AH  ti^t : 
:  down  here,  theo,**  BamclT  ob  ihc 

*':»  :;v>  ;'■■*-•:■..•.■  ar.*  *-.r..'r.*l  the  *hi-rp-  ri;**!  e-ize  of  tbe  p-jop  deck,  our  feet 

..'.•?^r*   «  •  ■.'  ■■•»*Mr  in  ?>tJttr.h>:'.:L  with  resticj  on  the  deek  below.      "-  Here  we 

S;«Mn   v.-.."  ■-.  *t.'r..i^.i:*  for    ''ir-a-  ihxi  r-e  entini'f  tuiin:«THp«ed.'"  hie  eoa- 

■■V.   T;r>,».-.     i-r^'*,   ar,  1  t'rrftT.rai  em-  tinned,  "atd  IVe  Dotfaine  b>  do  for  n 

■■■.'„'-*».      ■'-..'     : -.-AzfA    \rA    twen-.v  h ■;Tir  M  ■^1K«,     I  am  alwaTs  g{ad  to «k 

•  ■.-■-•s-i',   r;.-.**- 1-.  "rv-pa  w*r^  *r.::*m&*ii  oce  ■■f  ;03r  «>aiitrymeii.     Xow,  «^  en 

1-  ^1-  ">f^■.-.^,  4  T-.^ii'r.t: /,*ie  »::  >.--;'.r*  I  i-;  f.w  y.jc  !"     TVc  !«  ordered  «Aec 

-:  <Mr.-.«  ■■-  -i'   Ur.T.:  >:*Tr.--:!.  »r.:  the  «::;  :i2u«aada«a:udmTr.:.mraiuieatioa. 
/.  ■  ;■■  •>.  *'••*  ' "  -'.?  .ritfr:*:'.  -,"  -ie^j-Airthtd         Tbl*  all  loi-ke-i  rerr  eitooaiaeiike,  but  I 

-.   -■/-  •■'.  :.r"'r.l,  ;f  T.'-*i  ":<.  ;Vi«  'jCci;  was  by  lo  mcaca  sure  thai  be  vcold  be 

r-i'.'-".  '-f  ''.*  '«;.  '*!  '5  ;>.''  KiMiaTi  army,  itiUtid  xo  aiord  me  tbe  iBfonnatioE  I 

.-  I*  »r.-.>.-.r  >.  jiMi.t*  r.*T.  at,  rtla-.jtfr.  desiKd  ;  fist,  V«ca:u«  it  related   to  tbe 

■    '■'.•    *»-r.'    -'..iTMif*  fjvr.'i  St»T;^'*-!  a»  dL*j-ji;ii::B  of    cenada   Tcikuh  tenitoiT 

•  '■*  ':.f   }:-,«;«•,  fT'.'.;.^     In   «}ie   IV>»-  az-.::red  by  tLe  K:i9uaii<  amo^  tbe  tpwis 

_;.'  ■'!;<,   Tt-'.'i**-'-    ;*iw*«n    tiis   K-^r'^jieat)  ftf  war,  iiEid  ichicfa.  not  beinp  fnUv  deter- 

«•■;  /.»**'('   i;.MM,  tV  Ijiir'nii'i,  n,  mkz-  mined  apoo,  il  might  bM  be  pradent  Io 

f  "..•/  -.J  tvf.i  fl'>*liT.2  ))ii-  iinj^ii*;  f.ag  of  divolire  :  and,  secondly,  becanie  tbe  biui- 

j;  .K.«,  !»¥  fir-o' 'f r,;iy  kt  bf-r  aii'^b'>ri^;e.  ne«E  I  bad  in  hand  coaeemed  EnfUi^  in- 

'".    l.'-Jtr'i    'f  b<-T  »a*  %)>•■  drtrA  T>Dke  tert*!*,  and  it  was  hardly  pre«nmaMe  that, 

V. ■',!;,(,  i!:>'i,  ,ri  rt'>riiiri«rid  'if  tbb  ]I<]<iMaD  Doder  tbe  then  strained  lelatioBc  between 

if'iriT  III  T'iTkir.  the    tvo    conntiies,    Rossia  wonld    care 

Avir<«i(ririi'  tliat  II,    I,    II.   pi-nerallT  ti  t>how  her  hand  nnti]  tbe  poliiiol  ar- 

i.f'li")   '.((   !.'.»r']   hrt  yafrbt   at    nofm,  I  rangeinenls  in  view  were  fnlly  malnred. 

I.r'.ncc'lir]  iljitjidr   ii,  a  eifijut,   Ml   hwHt  III   this    opinion, — bo  far    aa  tbe  Grand 

tui'f.  l-rnrinif  h  iHl^r  of  iniTn'ln  1:11011  to  Duke's  revelations  to  myself  were  con- 

lntN   (cdTn   I'Mnf*-  I«)i«i>r>fT.   the   nusMBo  ceincd, — 1  wasalto^thermistaken.    With 

Ar)ili<i«»il'ir.     An   I  Ht('|j[>ri|    rjti   denlc  I  perfect  frankness  be  anawered  my  qnes- 

'l>"<iL,')il  )  I'D']  iii-(i-r  ivcTi  H  mnrit  i^lt^f^ant  tions,  fully  and   wilboat  reserre,  simply 

■|i"iTii'-n  r.r  lliP  VMrhl.  i-\n<*  'A  nnvnl  nrchi-  making  it  a  condiUon  that  nntil  tbe  ar- 

\f<\»tt  nti'l  •[•("■iiiUiiciitk  ihan  Ibi;  Luva-  rancemente  were    made   public  I  would 

•li'i    pri-wrif'].      Kif-rylhiriK,    df    ronrsp,  consider    hit    coiDmnnicatioQ  a*  riiictiy 

*«■  .(.irli    nri'l    (.psn,'  from    loj-niBMl  to  confidential.     When  this  matter  wa«  dia- 

WDtni't  Pili:*'.  I"ii  ll"'  l-rnail  *HC(]i  tif  Uie  pimed  of,  I  rose  to  leave,  bnt  at  H.  H.'i 

iiiNin  'If-t:,  llic  dili-il   Hnil  Miininc  Hpars,  rcituost,    1    remained    for    another    half 

Wu-   ivnry-Hbiti'   pHiiflliiit;   nml    the    Inir-  limir,  the  conveiaation  drifting  into  mat- 

niahcrj  tusw  niniiiiiini;*  on   million,  ejip-  U'rs   concerning   the   late    war    and    the 

ai>ii>   ninl    iiiiliii;;.  iircvnlcil    nn    mfrmUlr  present  condition  of  political  affain.     It 

«l.>''l.  (-(.i.l.j   nr.t   I.P  tirll  •.i>rpM«>d.     The  wi'iild    appear    as    if,— glad   to  be  faw 

i-f)i<'iTNMlif  (.'"•>K«'Sy  ■inli'd  tliHlIbi' luneh  lor  s  few    momenta    from   tba  irtnmt 

piiitv  WKfr  •till  Ht  InIiIp,  liiit  lliMt,  the  n>-  of    ctliciHl    routine,  and  the  e 

pnM    liniim  (ivor.  he  ihiniirbl   tb'-  (irand  al    intercourse    impoaed     onon 

I'likr-  «i.iili)  >ro  (IIP.  anil  he  look  niv  l<>t-  the  foreign  and  nnoot^enial  eleinouia  l<y 

lor  flii.l  cni.l  i.>  il.p  i-ahin.      Mm««l  immc-  which  be  was  wirro     '   1,— be  wi'loomfld 

■lintrlv  be  ii'|iiiiit>i1  iiitli  h  ini-iHiip' from  the  opportnnity  of  <  an^  muWltwne^ 

Hi.  llithm™  invilitip  me  1..  join  |,im  at  ennvt-rsation  wJ  lo  «m  wiliitlr  ln- 

laNe.    Till*  1  ilrelincil.  wiib  Ibanks.  wnd-  dependcatof  |  gudiowarfniler 
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national  questions  Buch  as  tlien  formed  tlic 
chief  topic  of  intercBt,  in  Constantinople, 
from  tbe  Sultan's  palace  to  the  hootb  of 
the  humblest  shopkeeper.  He  seemed 
annoyed  that  he  was  not  receiving  from 
the  English  colony  at  Pera  that  official 
attention  which  his  poaition  deserfcd,  and 
especially  at  the  cold  shouldi^r  turned  to 
hiin  by  the  British  Ambasfiador. 

"  Why  does  he  not  call  upon  me  !"  he 
asked,  in  an  irritable  tone.  "  In  Russia 
at  war  with  England  t  Did  we  not  enter 
upon  this  campaign  only  after  every  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Conference  of  the 
FoweTB  failed  to  bring  Turkey  to  accept  a 
single  proposition  which  would  have  avert- 
ed it !  It  was  perfectly  well  known  that 
the  folly  and  obstinacy  of  the  Turks  would 
result  in  war,  and  that  not  a  single  Power 
would  come  to  her  aid.  We  have  con- 
ducted the  war  with  the  greatest  modeia- 
tion  and  prudence,  being  careful  not  to 
wound  the  sunceptibilities  of  England. 
Are  we  here  with  sinister  intentions,  or  as 
a  victorious  army  making  peace  on  honor- 
able terma  ?" 

I  asked  him  why  ho  did  not  enter  Stam- 
bonl  and  make  his  term*  there  ;  he  had 
the  precedent  of  the  Pruasiati  occupation 
of  Paris. 

"Oh,  we  had  precedent  enough,"  he 
replied,  "  but  it  would  have  set  all  Europe 
in  a  blaze." 

I  asked  the  Grand  Duke  if  it  were  true 
that  hut  for  the  approach  of  the  English 
fleet  to  Constantinople,  the  treaty  of  peace 
would  have  been  made  at  Adrianoplo. 

"  Not  al  Adrianople,  but  near  there, 
where  the  army  halted.  Wheu  the  news 
reached  us  of  the  approach  of  the  fleet, 
we  met  this  menace  on  the  part  of  a 
friendly  Power  by  advancing  the  troops  ; 
and  should  have  entered  btamboul,  had 
not  the  fleet  withdrawn,  by  arrangement, 
to  its  present  position  at  Bessika  Bay."* 

I  referred  to  the  prevalent  notion  that 
Rassia  is  aiming  at  the  posse sniou  of  Con- 
atantinoplo.  Hit  Highness  smiled,  and 
aaked  : 

"  Are  the  United  States  aiaiiiig  at  the 
ponenion  of  Cuba  f " 

'•■No." 

"  Would  they  willitigly  allow  any  other 
Vwer  to  hold  iti" 

^TbiaittttatnanC 
'm   Ain1i>ts8A^0T«- 

ti  bv  OenttTBl  Skt 

'  KtloaxI  nn  Hi-  " 


"  Certainly  not." 

"  Very  well  ;  that  is  precisely  our  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  Constantinople. 
While  tilings  remain  as  they  are — save 
end  excepting  the  ctoanre  of  the  Darda- 
nelles to  the  passage  of  our  nava]  vessels 
— a  condition  which  no  otlier  nation  sim- 
ilarly situated  would  endure,  Kussia  ie  sat- 
isfied. If  Constantinople  is  destined,  !ike 
an  over-ripe  pear,  to  fall  into  somebody's 
lap,  both  the  geographical  and  physical 
conditions  of  Russia  forbid  that,  in  such 
an  event,  it  should  belong  to  any  other 
Power.  Theie  is  of  course  a  party  in 
Russia  favorable  to  the  acquisition  of  Con- 
stantinople, as  in  your  slavery  days  theie 
was  a  party  anxious  for  the  possession  of 
Cuba,  but  it  is  not  an  induential  party, 
Constantinople  could  not  become  the 
southern  capital  of  Russia  without  causing 
an  immense  depreciation  of  values  in  the 
north  ;  a  fact  which  the  land  and  prop- 
erty owners  there  would  view  with  the 
greatest  alarm." 

"  How  about  the  claims  of  Greece  to 
her  ancient  domain  ?"  I  ventured  to  ask. 

"  They  are  more  sentimental  than  prac- 
tical. Greece  deserves,  and  will  doubtless 
obtain  in  time,  an  extension  of  territory. 
We  feel  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with 
Greece,  apart  from  the  fact  of  the  Greeks 
being  our  eo-rcligioniats." 

I  turned  the  conversation  to  India. 

"  India !  There  is  another  popular 
fallacy,  giving  rise  to  the  most  absurd 
espionage  on  the  part  of  England,  and 
affording  the  opportunity  from  Members 
of  Parliament  down  to  newspaper  scrib- 
blers, to  indulge  in  speculations  and  in 
warnings  as  to  the  supposed  aggressive 
movements  of  Russia  in  that  direction. 
This  causes  a  good  deal  of  amusement  to 
our  people  ;  but  unfortunatply  it  goes  be- 
yond this  and  excites  retaliation^and  so 
the  breach  widens.  India  1  What  do  we 
want  of  that  enormous  empire  of  Hindoos 
and  Mussulmans,  and  which  would  require 
a  standing  army  of  Russians  to  keep  them 
from  revolt!  No  ;  our  lino  of  advance  is 
in  a  different  direction,  and  then  only  so 
far,  as  our  political  interests  demand  it. 
Tbe  Rnsgian  Empire  is  large  enough,  and 
no  English  statesman,  whose  judgment  is 
not  blinded  hy  prejudice,  sincerely  be- 
lieves that  Russian  ambition  seeks  the  ac- 
naiaition  of   India." 

'hen  I  toot  my  leave  of  the  Grand 
it  was  with  the  conviction  that  his 
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J1as«u^ttl  ittiinxLiiEczioift  or  jthil 


Ivt  )/'>) I '.*';*»   •  f^*.'r.    a;i'.    lixa    iij-^-;   r-dz-cwL 

J/l»:^J>*«    II   ai    •rJLarL'.T. 

/\ini:iiriu.    Jj»'"v^i"vai>*."     •^«.'rr«:'>'T.'.:;j»j*;:;;      »ii(. 

i^-» :,,,-.  f;<  «-M-jjit       ii,.f  ',',iiJianioi  at  laoit 

vvin-f  J  ••/,' jiiii.;?";',  i/"»r  v- ju  AiavOavai;, 
lilt  Jit*;  l«^ir*aT«;  ti'.li.  h>  '!  h^L.hl'  V- in..  ]  wat. 
ill  ;.  !tv\  nt'JtSititiU.  utj\t.  •."fijli'fljjei.  I </!*»:, 
•Mj«i,  * 'iitm:'/  l*y   i»n  Im^j*.,  Mn'rOavaii   j>rt- 

li  ifiiit.  I  r'f«;i»n  *ii:^ir''<J  lo  IJi»i«jt.  Tiifc 
>«!«/»  jtii'!  i:}/.i.ri'iiO  i/riiiuiry  n;iJOwij  of  the 
|jt-io  «/f  rjtvfj;,  vi<-M  irM'V«^rvi/*/'i^  >  Ijjouih, 
iifi'i  iii  y/i^:»^fA  a  tx^rhofiai  Jija;ni''ti8ni 
liiiif  ti'iu  l«/f  iijMi  till:  iritiinjiti'nijf  of  friend 
iiti'i  }''*^  tilii'.t',,  yv  tli"nin;5ij  holdnir,  Lis 
f ii<  I-  iiifonMcd   <ifM*  at  liif:  i'lTHi  liliijifJ:  iliai 

lit-    wtie    f||it'ii   fir.    ttii'   fill)'   Ih    liih  H(;tltiiriCIitK 

ttitil  <1<  in'i''tfit)>'  ill  lim  iri»iliiif;th.  Ah  to 
ilii  itirti  iitt'lcr  lii«  ffofrini<'irid«  it  would  be 
•  lilli'tiU  I'l  eiiy  wlit'tJHT  niilitfiry  n'K|»cr:t  or 

jtrtedtinl  I'lvr  luf   t)iir|t    rntuttttlUtU'.r  Jifovcd 

{Iii>  eitiMi^M't  iM'itivi-  for  tlicir  adiniralion 
iif  liitii  A  alf'i>'t  ({iiir'.i|ilihiiriut)  in  mniu, 
liii  iiicl  fi  liii't«l)v  wnrt\  or  t'^MiHp  of  the 
IimimI  Itif  nu'li  Mild  nil  of  tli«Mii.  ill!  did 
tiiil  ttif^    In  liiB  Micti  of  jiiTMoiml  liriivitry, 

|i||t  liii  m'(  Qti  '■iitinptriintlii  iitl  <'Xaitl{il<*  of  it 
ill     liie    n\\t\     tritliina    PX)itii<tiro    to   dlili^ffry 

llifii  liiq  iil!)i«iii-q  wnrr  morn  rmrvnitpilv  atix- 
tntiM  flit  Ilia  eiifotr  tliHit  f'lr  tlioir  own. 

A    f'w    lUivo  Mfli»r,  wn    iiH't    a^iiin    by 
i'liMMi't'  n<   till*  t*liil>  liiMiMi*,  find  SknlirlrfT, 

tinitiu  flliOMS  iliniati'd  U|Miti  tUV  l)r<M(kfuHtill^ 

whti  liini.  ntid  iimIimimI  twn  nr  tliriM*  hoi- 
Hmb  iif  I'ltfiittjintrtii*.  Ill  vitiii  J  pritlrNtvd 
lltfil  Mf  Uiiil  iHtilv  liiMtr  1  iinvnr  driuik  obntii- 
imtMi*.  ItiH  lii>  wnuld  Itnvft  it,  ntiil  drunk  it 
iKi*  ^xMh't,  i^illmtif  ttid  ali^MrMl  prrropti- 
bli>  \\h'v\  M'liiv  in  n  MnMainn  tinbit,  and 
\%\  ^lodu»li.fT'«  i'n«o.  I  frnr,  lod  In  rxoowo» 
^M^\  ;dtt«j|^>t(iiM  di««MMin«>Hod  with  liiii  nil- 
tMMJ\  iU*m\\  nftot  bin  rolurh  It*  Rnwim 
\  \\sv  fdl  bi«  i'«mtttn  itMMt  «lnmi  1  hiivt 
Ki^Mu^  1^'  trtlknl  wUk  llt«  ulitioit 


u<?zL  '  *i  mJlJSMrr  ma£  jHUXtitml  sfinis  lie 
xrav  ixi*^ opiLiGZif-witkGix; TBienPu SBC  eeft- 
6'jr«c  ueniLn  iJirx  a&oUKfliBfiitc  iuf>  bohb- 
r-*^irn  K  ill  mnmidein  docrret.  Bot 
•^•ei  iiit  'joifearioxK  Tenmio-  udi  "isA  im- 
jirrfii^ioi  >?i  1117  nmiL  lac  ih- 4g»n^  from 
'.-•.'liTiCUoi  lOiL  iio:  iraiL  TienunBJ  i«eliii|;. 
lit  I'reRHvc  mt  u  Tkn  iiiii:  ix.  emi}'iC 
Sni  r>:iaL(,.  JOiC  a£Lere£  xc*  send  ^imnzii^ 
^L   f  K'-fjn  and  lioiaef  xc*  mee:  mc:  ol  hit 

TiLi'^  ii-^ijor  I  dt:cinM^  :  bm  I  wem  dcnm 
If  t!»:  liin  II.  tirt  fiomst  of  tiM'  v«ek,  md 
iirai^  u-jairL  viiL  greac  iuMpixaiin-.  I  ir- 
TiT^-cl  iL  Uif-  afifinoai;,  and  jufi  ueSan 
iiiirniial  iit  took  mtr  overtiie  eamji.  The 
iij'jl  vert  Dreuarinc  liieir  ermjisj;  nml 
aT'.'Uijd  iinzi  BZLokin^  cuiJoronf  :  oibai 
were  hinr  ai>oin  a:  cue  oii  ibf  inxf  oo*  in 
lit*:  i€iii&.  A;  the  General's  approach 
th^'T  Eianed   10  liieir  feei  and  stood  M 

•  

**  taiutt."  niC'iioiiieaE  ar  iiiflZae&.  TViih  a 
pl'.'abaiiT  voTU  10  tbem.  lie  passed  on  to 
fibov  me  tlie  aTran£remeni£  for  ibe  night 
I  expressed  ilt  surpiiee  at  the  lieight  of 
mai;T  of  ibe  men. 

*'  Ob.  these  are  nothing/^  he  replied  : 
*'  come  tbib  war,*'  and  we  advanced  to  a 
group  of  men  sitting  in  a  tent.  Thew  he 
called  out  by  name — "  Strogenoff,"  **  Po- 
liuofi/'  and  bo  on — ^to  ftand  up  ;  and  a 
file  of  men  stood  before  ns,  not  one  of 
whom  was  less  than  six  feet  twa  Hie 
aj)j>earauce  of  this  vast  camp  of  aoldierB 
'^  off  duty,"  lying,  standing,  sitting  about 
in  groups,  some  sleeping  in  the  oddest 
attitudes,  or  stretched  oat  on  their  backs, 
open- mouthed  and  snoring,  in  their  war- 
Htained  and  weather-beaten  uniforms,  their 
nil II -browned  faces  giving  evidence  of  the 
toil  and  hardships  of  the  campaigiS,  was  in 
Home  respects  more  impressive  than  when, 
a  few  days  after  this  visit  in  the  lurid  light 
of  the  evening,  I  saw  them  in  the  blase  of 
noonday  pass  in  review  in  all  the  perfec- 
tion of  thorough  equipment  and  discipline. 

Tbo  last  communication  I  had  with 
Skobelefif  was  a  note  in  Paris,  regretting 
that  he  could  not  dine  with  mo  as  he  had 
boon  suddenly  summoned  to  St.  Peters- 
burg.  On  his  arrival  he  was  called  to  ao- 
oount  for  his 'Mmprudent  if  not  danger* 
ous  pro-Slavic  speeches"  at  public  assem- 
bliiHi.  Skobeleff  was  of  ao  fiank  and 
lionett  a  n^* —  ;. »  -^-^  iiidiffon»t  to 
public  <  I  vi&  ae  faea 

ai  Bni^iBihrilr 
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restriints  of  diplomatic  reticence.  What 
he  felt  to  be  a  private  or  public  injustice 
to  others,  coat  what  the  avowal  might  to 
himself,  he  felt  bound  to  declare  and  de- 
nounce. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  mystery  con- 
cerning his  death.  It  has  been  attributed 
to  natural  causes,  bnt  Madame  Adam,  the 
vell-knowD  French  fntiUeloniUe,  in  her 
monograph  of  Skobeleff  declare e  that 
there  exists  evidence  to  prove  that  he  was 
garotted  by  German  enemies. 

The  most  notable  diplomatist  during 
my  sojourn  at  Constantinople  was  General 
Count  IgnatieS,  a  man  of  surprising  acutc- 
ness  of  mind,  a  keen  observer  of  eventa 
before  and  behind  the  political  curtain, 
and  who  concealed  his  wonderful  sagacity 
under  an  open  ftankness  of  speech  which 
led  to  the  universal  opinion  tliat  ho  was 
totally  unreliable  for  any  statement  he 
made  on  political  affairs.  The  opinion 
generally  held  was  that  what  he  said  might 
be  perfectly  true  or  utterly  false,  certainly 
the  latter  if  it  related  to  any  matter  in 
which  Russia  was  practically  concerned. 
The  conse<]uence  was,  that  the  gravest 
blunders  were  frequently  made  by  those 
who  acted  on  this  principle.  TgnatleS 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  reputation  he 
bore  in  this  respect,  and  pretended  to  be 
exceuively  amused  at  it.  He  always  as- 
serted that  he  had  no  secrets,  and  was  as 
candid  and  outspoken  as  a  child.  "My 
fault  is,"  he  once  eaid  to  me,  "  that  I 
speak  too  plainly,  and  my  excellent  col- 
leagues  do  not  like  it  and  so  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  But  the  Tnrks  believe  me  and 
know  that  I  tell  them  the  truth," 

Ignatieff  was  so  wonderfully  in  advance 
of  his  colleagues  in  obtaining  "  State  se- 
cret*" at  the  Snblime  Porte,  and  profiting 
therefrom,  that  he  excited  no  little  jeat- 
oiuy  in  political  circles.  Ue  was  never, 
I  believe,  caught  napping  but  once,  and 
then  the  whole  diplomatic  body,  as  well 
U  the  pnblic  at  large,  were  in  the  same 
obUviooa  condition.  That  was  when  the 
ions  of  Stambonl  and  Pera  were 
1  one  morning  at  daybreak 
Prtignal-gnus  in  front  of  the 
_  h  at  Dolma-Baghtchi,  an- 
<  [not  to  the  world  at  large 
dnring  the  night,  Abdnl  Aziz  had 
I  depoeed  h^  ^^•i  Grand  Vizir  and  his 
iaten,  and  se  Unrad  enthroned  in 

I  place.     So       rerly  and  expeditiously 

1  Uw  coat^i       ra  carried  ont  and  con- 


summated the  plot,  that  none  were  more 
profoundly  astonished  and  mystified  at 
this  grand  political  coup  than  the  Foreign 
Ambassadors,  from  whom  all  knowledge 
of  the  design  had  been  dexterously  con- 
cealed. 

Being  on  excellent  personal  terms  with 
the  Russian  Ambassador,  and  outside  the 
circle  of  diplomatic  intrigue,  1  was  often 
indebted  to  him  for  very  early  and  some. 
times  very  intcreslJng  information.  One 
day,  as  I  was  passing  by  the  gate  of  the 
Embassy,  I  met  IgnatieS  coming  ouL 

"  What  do  you  think,"  be  asked,  "  of 
the  condition  of  the  Turkish  finances  ?" 

"  As  bad  as  can  be,"  I  replied. 

"No;  they  can  be  worse.  Come  in, 
and  I  will  explain." 

Taking  mo  into  his  sanctum,  he  sat 
down  at  his  writing- table,  and  with  pencil 
and  paper  proceeded  to  prove  by  figures 
that  the  treasury  could  not  possibly  pro- 
vide for  the  overdue  payments  to  the 
army,  navy,  and  civil  service,  letting  alone 
the  interest  on  the  foreign  debt.  Assum- 
ing the  revenue  to  be  sixteen  million  of 
Turkish  pounds  and  the  indebtedness  to  be 
twenty-six  million,  he  asked  how  the  de- 
ficiency was  to  be  made  up.  I  reminded 
Ills  Excellency  that  this  was  an  old  story, 
and  that  the  depleted  condition  of  the 
treasury  was  the  normal  state  of  affairs, 
but  that,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  eleventh  hour  had  always 
been  able  to  tide  over  its  embarrassments 
by  a  recourse  to  temporary  loans, 

"  From  whom  V  he  asked.  "  Eng- 
land has  been  duped  long  enough,  and 
will  not  lend  another  shilling,  and  there  ia 
not  a  security  left  to  obtain  a  loan  upon 
from  Jew  or  Oreek  in  Constantinople.  Do 
you  know  what  will  happen  ?  The  Turks 
will  repudiate  the  nest  six  months'  inter- 
est on  the  foreign  bonded  debt. " 

The  impressive  tone  in  which  he  made 
this  announcement  inclined  mc  to  believe 
that  it  was  not  a  calculation  on  paper  upon 
which  he  founded  this  alarming  prophecy, 
and  that  he  knew  more  than  he  chose  to 
reveal.  I  asked  if  he  were  stating  an 
opinion  or  a  fact. 

"  It  is  ray  opinion, 
you  will  find  that  I  a 

I  then  asked  if  I  I 
his  opinion  to  othe; 

"  To  any  one  you  choose  ;  but  I  tell 
you  beforehand  that  nobody  will  beUeve 


'  he  answered,  "  but 
n  right." 
might  communicate 
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And  nobody  did.  Of  the  two  indi- 
vidual to  whom  I  thought  the  matter 
worth  repeating,  one,  an  ambassador,  ex- 
pre»aed  »arpnse  that  I  should  attach  any 
importance  to  information  from  such  a 
source  ;  the  other,  a  prominent  banker 
who  negotiated  an  enormous  amount  of 
Turkish  bonds,  laughed  in  derision,  and 
remarked  that  my  informant's  chief  char- 
acteristic was  mendacity.  "As  to  the 
bonded  interest,  it  would  be  punctually 
paid,  as  it  always  had  been  and  always 
would  be.'* 

In  less  than  the  time  mentioned  by 
Ignatieff,  the  Government  declared  its 
inability  to  pay  the  semi-annual  interest, 
and  down  went  the  market  value  of  all 
Turkish  **  securities.'* 

**  What  did  I  tell  you  ?"  said  Ignatieff, 
pulling  up  his  horse  as  I  met  him  on  the 
road  between  Therapia  and  Buyukdera. 
*'  Was  I  not  right  ?  Now  I  will  tell  you 
another  thing.  They  will  not  pay  the 
other  half  !  You  will  see — you  will  see  !'* 
and  off  rode  the  Ambassador,  chuckling 
with  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  his 
prophecy,  or  the  discomfiture  of  the  bond- 
holders, or  both. 

I  informed  my  two  incredulous  friends 
of  this  second  "opinion"  of  the  astute 
diplomatist,  but  they  indignantly  refused 
to  believe  in  the  "other  half."  They 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Ignatieff 
himself  had  persuaded  the  Government  to 
this  suicidal  course  in  order  to  give  an 
other  shake  to  the  rickety  throne  of  the 
Sultan,  and  that  he  was  probably  speculat- 
ing in  the  funds.  As  to  the  crisis,  they 
believed  it  would  be  temporary,  and  that 
the  public  credit  would  soon  be  restored. 

In  due  time  the  repudiation — for  such 
it  amounted  to — of  the  second  half-year's 
interest  followed,  and  down  to  lower 
depths  than  ever  went  the  Turkish  bonds. 
The  blind  belief  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
Government  was  never  more  rudely  dis- 
pelled, nor  the  ignorance  of  credulous 
bondholders  more  severeiy  exposed.  To 
use  the  words  of  a  certain  Turkish  Pasha, 
who  was  discussing  with  me  the  situation 
of  affairs — one  of  the  few  who  spoke  Eng- 
lish and  who  had  acquired  in  England 
some  practical  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy — "  The  Tutks 
have  sucked  the  English  orange  dry,  and 
have  thrown  the  skin  in  their  faces." 

Many  anecdotes  of  General  Ignatieff's 


canning  in  diplomacy  were  earrent  in 
Constantinople.  I  am  sot  sare  tiiat  I  did 
not  have  the  following  from  his  own  lips. 
The  late  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  if  not  mb«o- 
lutely  mad  was  sofSciently  eccentric  to 
cause  constant  irritation,  not  only  to  his 
ministers  but  to  the  Foreign  Ambassadors. 
At  one  time  he  refused  alMolately  to  grant 
an  audience  to  any  of  the  members  of  the 
diplomatic  body,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
many  of  them,  including  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador, were  waiting  anxiously  for  in- 
terviews. Ignatieff  ascertained  that,  under 
the  plea  of  official  occupation,  the  Saltan 
was  spending  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
in  cock-fighting,  an  amusement  which  he 
greatly  relished.  He  further  ascertained 
that  His  Imperial  Majesty  was  in  want  of 
fresh  birds  to  supply  the  places  of  those 
killed  in  fight.  Thereupon  Ignatieff  pro- 
cured a  fine-looking  white  fowl  of  the 
farmyard  species,  had  it  trimmed  and 
spurred  to  resemble  a  game-cock,  and  sent 
it  in  a  richly  decorated  cage  to  the  Sultan, 
with  the  respectful  compliments  of  the 
Russian  Ambassador.  The  ruse  was  suc- 
cessful. His  Majesty,  who  at  first  was 
delighted  with  the  gift,  soon  sent  for  the 
Ambassador  to  present  himself  at  the  pal- 
ace, and  explain,  if  he  could,  why  the 
bird  had  no  fight  in  him.  Ignatieff  went, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan  exam- 
ined the  bird,  and  with,  of  course,  im- 
mense astonishment  and  regret,  acknowl- 
edged that  it  was  quite  unable  to  cope  with 
His  Majesty's  superior  gamecoc&s.  A 
conference  followed  on  the  subject  of 
gamecocks  in  general  and  this  one  in  par- 
ticular, and  when  the  diplomatist  had  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  the  Sultan  into  a  con- 
versational mood,  he  adroitly  introduced 
the  political  matter  he  had  so  long  await- 
ed an  opportunity  to  biing  before  His 
Majesty.  Ignatieff  returned  to  his  em- 
bassy triumphant  over  his  colleagues,  who 
were  left  out  in  the  cold. 

This  reference  to  the  late  Sultan  Abdul 
Aziz  recalls  an  amusing  incident,  with 
which  I  will  close  these  off-hand  recollec- 
tions. During  a  "  Grand  Council"  of 
ministers  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  discussion  on  a  subject  of 
vital  importance,  a  mounted  messenger 
from  the  palace  arrived,  bearing  an  im- 
perial order  to  the  Grand  Vizir  to  wait 
upon  His  Majesty  without  an  instant's 
delay.     The  council    broke   up,  and  the 
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Grand  Vizir  proceeded  to  the  palace  in 
hot  haste.  There  he  was  informed  that 
the  Sultan  was  in  the  garden  impatiently 
awaiting  his  arrival.  As  he  entered,  he 
saw  His  Majesty  standing  with  a  few  at- 
tendants intently  watching  a  fight  between 
two  gamecocks.  The  Grand  Vizir,  follow- 
ing the  custom  of  all  Turkish  subjects 
when  approaching  the  august  presence, 
stopped  at  a  respectful  distance  and  com- 
menced the  scries  of  salaams  with  down- 


cast eyes  and  shrinking  attitude  appropriate 
to  the  occasion. 

**  Never  mind  that  now,''  exclaimed 
Ilis  Majesty  excitedly,  **  but  come  here 
directly.  Look — see — what  did  I  tell 
you  ?  Did  I  not  say  that  Acmet^^ — 
pointing  to  one  of  the  cocks — **  would 
whip  Assam  ?     Look,  ho  is  doing  it  !" 

And  this  was  what,  and  all,  the  Sultan 
had  to  communicate  to  his  Grand  Vizir. — 
Murray'* s  Magazine, 
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If  Mrs.  Oliphant  had  ventured  to  por- 
tray in  one  of  her  novels  such  a  career  as 
that  which  she  has  described  in  her  Memoir 
of  Laurence  Oliphant,  she  would  doubt- 
less have  had  some  difficulty  in  replying 
to  critical  objections  as  to  probabilities 
overstepped,  unities  outraged,  and  ideals 
pushed  to  absurdity.  And,  in  good  sooth, 
nothing  but  the  constant  assurance  that 
we  have  along  with  us  the  vouchers  of 
authenticated  truth,  enables  us  to  read  this 
record  as  one  of  fact  and  not  of  imagina- 
tion. To  those  even  who  knew  him  best, 
Laurence  Oliphant's  life  presented  features 
that  were  strange  and  inexplicable  ;  and 
now  that  the  veil  which  covered  it  has 
been  raised,  it  will  still  appear  scarcely 
less  singular  and  unintelligible.  In  OH- 
phant's  case  the  difficulty  is,  and  was,  to 
refer  him  to  any  recognized  human  stand- 
ard, and  to  get  at  his  gauge  by  compari- 
son therewith.  We  could  never  reduce 
his  mind,  as  it  seems,  to  its  lowest  terms, 
and  thus  get  at  the  ultimate  facts  which 
formed  the  basis  of  his  inner  life.  A  puz- 
zle and  a  problem  while  he  lived,  a  mys- 
tery scarcely  less  intense,  even  when  his 
life  has  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  strict 
scrutiny  and  study,  must  yet  continue  to 
envelop  his  memory. 

It  is  no  blame  to  Mrs.  Oliphant  that  she 
has  not  solved  the  insoluble.  She  lias 
brought  qualifications  to  bear  upon  her 
work  which  no  contftmporary  writer  is 
possessed  of.  Her  **  Life  of  Edward  Irv- 
ing'* proved  how  adapted  she  was  to  trace 

*  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Laurence  Oliphant, 
and  of  Alice  Oliphant,  his  Wife.  By  Mar- 
garet Oliphant  W.  Oliphant.  Fourth  Edition. 
In  two  volumes.  William  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
Edinburgh  and  London.    1891. 


with  sympathetic  skill  eccentric  genius  in 
all  its  phases  of  health  and  disease  ;  and 
to  some  extent  the  life  of  Laurence  Oli- 
phant suggests  parallel  lines  of  inquiry. 
Of  her  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
firm  grasp  of  the  human  mind,  the  num- 
ber and  diversity  of  additions  to  the  en- 
vironing world  of  fiction,  its  most  living 
and  life-like  inhabitants,  which  out  of 
these  resources  have  been  fashioned  by 
her  genius,  are  sufficient  attestation.  She 
had  also  the  advantages  of  'personal  ac- 
quaintance ;  of  a  sympathy  which  could 
readily  appreciate  Oliphant's  remarkable 
powers,  and  accompany  him  a  certain 
length  in  his  aspirations  ;  and  of  confi- 
dential intercourse  which  brought  Oli- 
phant's  mind  under  the  analysis  of  a 
shrewd  and  friendly  investigator.  And 
yet  when  she  has  done  her  best — when  she 
has  probed  Oliphant's  nature  as  deep  as 
human  penetration  can  go,  when  she  has 
examined  all  the  circumstances  and  influ- 
ences amid  which  his  life  was  spent — his 
biographer  will  not  scruple  to  admit  that 
there  are  occult  impulses  in  his  conduct 
which  baffle  explanation,  and  latent  forces 
in  his  personality  indescribable  by  her,  as 
they  are  incomprehensible  to  us. 

When  Laurence  Oliphant's  singular 
career  was  under  discussion,  there  were 
always  two  explanations  of  his  conduct 
ready  enough  to  hand,  but  neither  of 
these  could  for  one  moment  be  entertained 
by  any  one  who  had  come  within  the  cir- 
cle of  his  acquaintance.  One  theory  was 
that  Oliphant' s  desire  for  notoriety  was  so 
strong  as  to  lead  him  to  make  the  most 
costly  sacrifices  for  its  gratification  ;  that 
he  was  posing  before  the  public  when  he 
took  the  decisive  step  which  changed  the 
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life,  an  impossible  conception  in  fiction, 
and  difficult  of  realization  in  the  still  stran- 
ger truth. 

And  yet  all  this  romance  starts  with  a 
very  sober  foundation.  The  father,  Sir 
Anthony  Oliphant,  a  man  of  sound,  home- 
ly, prosaic  virtues,  cast  in  an  austere  Scotch 
mould  ;  the  mother  a  more  imaginative 
chacacter,  but  chastened  with  pietism,  and 
with  a  propensity  for  running  riot  in  re- 
ligious speculation.  The  mother  exer- 
cises a  marked  influence  throughout  Lau- 
rence  Oliphant's  career,  and  she  must  have 
been  a  woman  of  singular  influence  to 
have  carried  with  her  the  sober  sense  of 
her  husband  and  the  genius  of  her  gifted 
son.  If  we  could  completely  recover  her, 
we  might  find  the  ultimate  explanation  of 
Laurence's  mental  idiosyncrasies  ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, most  of  her  letters  that  have 
been  recovered  chiefly  illustrate  the  domes- 
tic love  of  a  beautiful  and  pious  soul. 

Bom  at  Cape  Town,  where  his  father 
was  a  judge,  in  1829,  Laurence  Oliphant 
was  sent  to  England  as  a  child,  and  in  due 
course  went  to  school  at  Dumford  Manor, 
near  Salisbury,  and  afterward  at  Preston, 
where  he  remained  until  he  was  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  old.  Then  at  an  age  when 
most  boys  are  beginning  to  settle  down  to 
their  books,  he  entered  upon  his  pilgrim- 
age. His  devoted  parents  sent  for  him  to 
(^ylon,  where  Sir  Anthony  was  now 
Chief  -  Justice  ;  and  accompanied  by  a 
tutor,  he  set  out  upon  the  then  formidable 
journey  in  the  winter  of  1841,  travelling 
through  France  to  Marseilles,  where  they 
embarked.  Egypt  had  to  be  traversed, 
and  accident  opened  up  to  him  a  visit  to 
Mocha,  a  pleasure  which,  even  to  this  day, 
is  rarely  available  for  the  overland  travel- 
ler ;  and  in  three  months'  time  Laurence 
reached  Ceylon,  not  then,  as  now,  an 
Anglicized  colony,  but  still  an  integral 
part  of  the  old  East,  with  the  religion  and 
manners  of  the  Singhalese  still  flourishing 
in  all  their  pristine  purity.  In  Colombo, 
and  at  Sir  Anthony's  farm  on  the  Kandyan 
hills,  Laurence  Oliphant' s  education  was 
carried  on  by  his  tutor,  under  his  parents' 
supervision  ;  but  it  must  have  lacked  the 
method,  the  restraint,  and,  above  all,  the 
discipline  of  a  scholastic  training. 

"  He  was  in  no  way  the  creation  of  school 
or  college.  When,  as  happens  now  and  then, 
an  education  so  desultory,  so  little  consecu- 
tive or  steady  as  his,  produces  a  brilliant  man 
or  woman,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  acci- 


dental system  must  be  on  the  whole  the  best, 
and  edacation  a  delusion,  like  so  many  other 
cherished  things  ;  but  the  oonclnsion  is  a  rash 
one,  and  it  is  perhaps  safest  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  directions,  to  follow  the  beaten 
way." 

So  it  would  have  been  in  the  case  of  Lau- 
rence Oliphant,  for  his  irregular  training 
and  youthful  wanderings  must  have  been 
answerable  to  no  small  extent  for  the  er- 
rant habits  of  mind  and  body  that  char- 
acterized his  after-life.  Ho  had  again  a 
short  period  of  study  at  home  under  a 
private  tutor  ;  but  Sir  Anthony's  arrival  in 
England  on  a  two  years'  furlough  put  an 
end  to  his  education,  as  well  as  to  his  pros- 
pects of  a  university  training.  The  Oli- 
phants  were  going  to  travel  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  *'  I  represented,''  says  Laurence, 
**  so  strongly  the  superior  advantages, 
from  an  educational  point  of  view,  of 
European  travel  over  ordinary  scholastic 
training,  and  my  arguments  were  so 
urgently  backed  by  my  mother,  that  I 
found  myself,  to  my  great  delight,  trans- 
ferred from  the  quiet  of  a  Warwickshire 
vicarage  to  the  Champs  Elysees  in  Paris." 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  were 
visited  by  the  party.  Among  the  superior 
advantages  of  this  educational  course  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  opportunity  of  par- 
ticipating in  a  political  ^meute  in  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo,  under  the  auspices  of  a  dema- 
gogic wood  merchant,  which  ended  in 
burning  the  Austrian  arms,  and  compel- 
ling the  Princess  Pamphili  Doria  to  set  fire 
to  the  pile, — **  in  all  of  which  I  took  an 
active  part,  feeling  that  somehow  or  other 
I  had  deserved  well  of  my  country." 
This  was  in  1847,  the  beginning  of  the 
era  of  revolutions,  and  scenes  of  political 
excitement  were  rife.  Young  Oliphant 
dashed  into  the  midst  of  them  with  boy- 
ish delight,  rather  than  with  definite  en- 
thusiasm, when  he  could  get  the  chance. 
He  joined  a  mob  that  broke  into  the 
Propaganda,  and  was  present  on  the  steps 
of  St.  Peter's  when  Pio  Nono  blessed  the 
volunteers  departing  to  encounter  the  Aus- 
trians.  These  stirring  experiences  must 
have  been  more  to  the  relish  of  liaurence 
than  of  his  anxious  parents.  As  for  the 
staid  and  sober  Sir  Anthony,  his  situation 
must  have  resembled  that  of  the  proverbial 
hen  who  sees  the  duckling  she  has  uncon- 
sciously hatched  take  to  water. 

Next  year  they  were  all  back  in  Ceylon  ; 
Laurence  was  admitted  to  the  local  Bar," 
and  became  his  father's  private  secretary. 
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After  such  an  expeiience,  it  was  scarce- 
ly to  be  expected  that  Oliphant  would 
have  long  settled  down  to  his  legal  duties 
in  Colombo.  After  the  boundless  elbow- 
room  of  the  Indian  empire,  with  its  great 
cities,  its  Maharajahs  and  Sultans,  and  its 
barbaric  pearl  and  gold,  Cejlon  is  a  very 
small  microcosm  indeed,  and  Oliphant  and 
his  mother  were  soon  on  the  way  to  Eng- 
land. Here  he  brought  out  his  book,  set- 
tled himself  down  to  a  fashion  of  legal 
'studies,  now  aiming  at  the  Scots  Bar,  now 
at  the  English  one — sometimes  plunging 
into  the  pleasures  of  society,  at  others  tak- 
ing a  turn  at  '^slumming,"  and  reading 
John  Foster  the  Baptist  essayist,  a  writer 
much  afEected  by  the  intellectually  spiritual 
of  the  day.  He  got  much  enjoyment — 
he  always  contrived  to  get  enjoyment 
wherever  he  was,  and  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances— and  may  have  done  some 
good,  but  he  was  doing  nothing  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  solid  professional  career. 
His  book  was  a  very  clever  one,  and 
thought  highly  of  by  all  Anglo-Indians, 
among  whom  it  excited  an  interest  in 
Laurence  Oliphant  which  lasted  through- 
out his  whole  career,  and  served  to  crys- 
tallize many  recollections  of  the  brilliant 
young  man  who  had  flitted  across  the 
orbit  of  Anglo-Indian  society  for  a  brief 
season. 

Oliphant' s  next  expedition  was  one 
which,  though  commonplace  enough  in 
our  days,  deserved  to  be  regarded  as  an 
adventurous  undertaking  in  the  'Fifties. 
Accompanied  by  a  friend — Mr.  Oswald 
Smith — he  set  out  for  Russia,  and  after 
visiting  the  capital  and  the  great  fair  at 
Nijni-Novgorod,  formed  the  plan — wild 
enough  it  must  have  seemed  to  those  to 
whom  he  communicated  it — of  making  his 
way  southward  to  the  Crimea  and  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  They  travelled 
by  water  down  the  Volga  and  the  Don, 
and  after  getting  constantly  grounded  on 
pericartes  or  sand-banks,  they  reached 
Taganrog,  ''having  accomplished  in  five 
days  and  nights  one  of  the  most  wild,  un- 
couth, and  unfrequented  journeys  that 
even  Russia  can  boast  of."  They  visited 
the  Crimea  and  Sebastopol,  the  fortifica- 
tions of  which  were  even  then  attracting 
European  attention,  and  thus  became  pos- 
sessed of  information  which  in  a  short 
time  was  destined  to  make  Oliphant  the 
confidential  adviser  of  Ministers  and  com- 
manders-in-chief, and  to  open  up  to  him. 


had  he  been  so  disposed,  prospects  of  a 
high  career  in  the  service  of  the  State. 
His  ^'  Journey  to  Khatmandhu"  had  made 
Olipbant's  name  familiar  to  publishers  ; 
and  during  his  stay  in  Edinburgh  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  Scots  law,  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  editor  of 
**Maga,"  Mr.  John  Blackwood,  who 
promptly  recognized  the  possibilities  of  a 
valuable  contributor  in  the  remarkable 
young  man  ;  and  a  connection,  valued  by 
both  sides,  was  then  formed,  which  re- 
mained unbroken  through  the  varying 
changes  of  01iphant*s  future  career.  About 
a  year  after  his  return  from  Russia,  he  put 
into  Mr.  Blackwood's  hands  "  The  Rus- 
sian Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,"  which,  im- 
mediately meeting  the  desire  that  existed 
for  information  upon  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion, quickly  ran  through  a  number  of 
editions.  Nor  was  it  merely  literary  dis- 
tinction that  was  brought  by  the  journey 
and  the  book.  Soon  after  a  mounted  or- 
derly startled  Half-Moon  Street  by  riding 
up  to  the  door  of  Oliphant's  lodgings, 
and  summoning  him  to  an  immediate  in- 
terview with  Lord  Raglan. 

*'  I  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  Ordnance, 
where  I  found  not  Lord  Raglan,  but  Lord  de 
Bos,  who  qaestioned  me  minutely  about  Se- 
bastopol. I  gave  him  all  the  information  I 
conld,  and  sent  him  my  sketches,  extracts 
from  my  jonmal,  and  everything  1  could  think 
useful.  There  were  a  couple  of  old  Engineer 
Colonels  (one  of  them  afterward  identified  as 
Sir  John  Burgojne),  all  three  porinp;  over  a 
chart  of  the  Crimea.  They  are  evidently  going 
to  try  and  take  Sebastopol,  and  I  recommend- 
ed their  landing  at  Balaclava  and  marching 
across,  which  I  think  they  will  do.  Lord  de 
Eos  was  immensely  civil.  I  think  Lord  Bag- 
Ian  ought  in  civility  to  make  me  his  private 
secretary.  It  would  be  great  fun.  I  met  Lord 
de  Bos  again  this  morning,  and  had  a  long 
talk  with  him.  I  did  not  mention  my  anxiety 
to  get  out.  It  is  very  ticklish  saying  anything 
about  one's  self  on  such  occasions,  and  I  must 
just  bide  my  time  and  qualify  myself —be  able 
to  answer  the  lash,  as  you  always  say." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  in  a  military 
expedition,  this  ambition  could  have  been 
gratified,  and  nothing  came  of  these  inter- 
views with  the  army  authorities,  although 
Oliphant  was  able  to  turn  his  special  in- 
formation to  good  account  in  writing  for 
the  press.  It  was  in  a  sphere  very  differ- 
ent from  the  Crimea  that  Oliphant  first 
found  official  employment.  Lord  Elgin, 
with  whose  family  Oliphant's  had  some 
friendship,  invited  Laurence  to  accompany 
him  as  secretary  on  his  special  mission  to 
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f  ,4t,i^*i)t.  iJ*'  »>%  f;  ;''.;r*/-.'3  Syj»*-r)ti- 
UnO<  tit.  ^/•■'•••r*.'  '/f  JfiO.fcfj  Afnir*.  *"  hnv- 
^fj/  »k  jrj*.  »'.*/"r'Jjr.»U^  imo  coj' ij*  i*,  two 
»j^|A*jfi»  (:iiJl  of  /niiitiij.  >T>'J  fcOTjifr  KfijrJfch 
{(•■fjlj* 7;/*o  w}i'i  hav»r  Kwfj  loTi;.'  in  l}j«r  *^T' 
»j'«,  »/f'J  wJiomtM  l'»'»k  rather  »'jKj'ifi ous- 
Jr  *'  Wi«  ^»n«fil»iJ  Tra\«-!)«'rV  itit'-rjK*!- 
ij'/fj  '■  It  It  fitfX  fco  l^'fi;:  «t"»  Mfjce  ht 
^iffrifac  Jf'^/tivr  fth  .v-.rr/(jrit  of  }ji«  Wf'MMn  ad- 
*«fiiwr»^  *>)»!«■  or'-uj»vjri;f  thi»  |»tH»l  in  the 
M^jfiinrtf,  thfet  «r»-  rn* <J  «Jw*'JJ  upon  tljc*in 
\ttft  it'^tttu  ;  ttU*\  jri'!fff|  hill  r^a]  work 
tif<-tn»  to  hii*«-  In  in  in  tfi«*  irnrncfJiiitt*  vicin- 
jiv  uf  ih«'  Oovrtnor  <M'n<'rHl.  A  j»i<-ture 
in  hi*  liffr  in  hi«  Mfcr*  nt  thix  time  in 
h'fwrctrrf  ^t,  Jivdy,  ihnt  w«*  inukt  pivc  m 
hrirf  fjiiolcition  iffitu  it  : 

"  M,t  nrc-  U  tritirh  hki*  llmt  nf  A  rHbinct 
MitiUitfi  'ff  |i«»11fiti»fiiUrr  «wf>U.  now  Ihnt  the 
||tMi«c  u«}iiit*i£  t  Mil  ilj#ro  »yt*ry  ui^hi  till 
UfttfttfinU  l*'<ti»ft  lAkinK  lMU*r(*)iiKiitiotipi  in  tbe 
•tiii|tft  iif  fricii)fi|f  %i«iiii  «li«'n  M  )Miri>  K'*tf«  up. 
Tlmf  li»b|t*  titc'  In  l'c<1  nil  li*i«*.  ntt  t)mt  lir««K- 

fnftl   mill    I  lie   ittivr   ill   (froiii   Hprnrrr    WoikI), 

»f«* ,  iUi«i|ti  iiio  frutfi  ilic  finiro  i)li  ttniir  onu. 
*t1ibM  I    ifC'i    Uit«tiif|i    liiiMincHM    fnr  llir  noxt 
llifcb  tMiiit*    t'lildflt  «*rin«i«iiii|:*  rif  ttrnftinf;  l«>t 
|frr«,  «ltlili  III  ihf  cimI   I   finnht   |fi   Itn  n  ftntt 
nI  t  iiU<iii|i|iriii1  iny  vnluuMp  iii(tniitur<* 

fit  A  0iMil  i1ci«il  «rHliiiti|  hii<»win|{  In  lhi>  IcrhI 
mliV.  «*>i1  t^***i  ***tl  ("  l)i*>  iiKittl  tidloniMiii  irrm. 

ftl|i«  !•«  Itii'll  tip  llici  Inal  1>il«  nf  tiff««.  jmlitioiU 
fit  futflNi.  Willi  wlilt'li  In  rptfUlo  liid  rti'rllrnr,V, 
%l|«*t  «1iih  tii)|;«  flit  tn»  fnt  Itml  |*iit-|>OBP  whm 
ti(*  liMi  ifMil  111*  lc||t<t«  utiil  bnil  1il«  iiilrrTii>wii. 
'ItiMt  li«*  «nlli«  mil  «M)i  nn  AIM',  milt  I  no 
!•«  «ti»  Hi««i«(  1  tiotv  1  Iii1i»  «ip  fill  uMil  nn  A 
t^lifitt  #«fOMiii«-f  lv  titjr  n«ti  not  I  I  lip  Kfipiik^r, 
Ntiil  tiii««ii|«»r«  ({  lint*  timitp  W  tuv  ImMtiPMi  lo 
linnw  llifktit  iKHitlt  nil)  fH%ni«»  Mftii  t^ll  tl1«k  lli« 
«ir«-ii.  «ti«Y  1  Mill  nil  i*liiiAlnf{  t^nnfi  Willi  Ui»  <>}>• 
t%Mi«Un|\,  Mill  nil  WIiIiIiiIiUaI  liMM  WHk  IM 


xniliurifH  T'iii  ic^  frifmm  it  auzxtt  ism  p:t.«g'M^ 
uTf  u  vi7't  fuT,  I  fTi  xn  'iitane  miL  t«"i^.">»i'ii^ 
3ii*ni  ^Km  uni.  ctlt  f:icicidx?i»  if  mtan.  "v&ask 
uii«7  -ui:*'i«T    tt:>FX  jxni   sugmiias--    iiim 

llUliiiL    T'li!     imw    -LillflL    11     -SXtft 

iifoi  UTf  wi!riiLirr7  7flmuiu>  iirnftinntS.^-  jiuBcksii 
uui  oifnunHinLbf.     2  ±zil  iiiiBi:2iic  «r  oibniJk 

:?  L  '..i.:-.iHfi  Vt  H&tiT  ublif.  I  aoa-  xbcca 

Il-i  :v      Z  UL  i.;!^ruc  iC  "t>i;Ti.rSmc  ft  n:^ 

ii.t  ctn.  17  :<  lilt  nl&H  "r**  jir  i^ell 

jci^li-  ;i:Tt  Ul*  ii»t. "' 

Nc-  C'tit  "PL.:!  iii»  iDrt  li*  irs5l€T  wiB 
L«T*-  itLj  d-SriLTT  ill  «j'jiraci«aac  i5« 
fc^.JtT  of  iL:^  T*c4tTiui  viiirik  iLe  tosic 
w/TtifcTT   L»    drfciTTi    of    LinHifclf.     Ii  i$ 

hhX^Tiljr^Jb  OV.l'hhJs'i.    down  tCi  tht  YiBtJ^      Is 

wftt^  cbuncT^erisiJc  of  ibe  znan  thn  be  lock 
iti  f:itT3atioii§  of  Jife..  wLicb  to  nxMt  pc^^^l^ 
would  Lave  jtrefiented  grave  iz>d  formal 
tfj»ecu,  witb  a  ligbt-beaited  TalatHitT ; 
while  oibers  which  to  tLe  majoniT  of  ns 
would  \*t  fraaght  with  snpreme  alisorditr, 
wfre  treated  as  of  the  utmost  moment  and 
Mrri<^ii]§nesft.  With  aU  the  ncmdii4damee  and 
frivol itT  with  which  he  credits  bimadf, 
CHij)hant,  however,  mtuet  have  done  uw- 
fal  w(»rk  to  secure  the  eontinnanee  of 
Lord  Elgin's  favor  in  other  aoenea  of 
FtateFman«hip.  It  is  not  one  of  the  leait 
puzzling  enigmas  in  this  perplexing  career 
nr»w  a  chief  of  the  *'  canVjoii4et-it- 
alone**  Melbonme  school  of  statesmen, 
and  an  impalcive  secretary  who  was  always 
brimming  over  with  energy,  shonld  have 
rowed  so  long  and  so  well  t(^ther. 

The  official  career  in  Canada  which  lay 
open  before  him  was  not  for  Lanrtnoe 
CHifihant  lie  was  offered  to  have  his 
secret ary ship  continned  by  Sir  Edmnnd 
Head,  who  was  Lord  Elgin's  sncoessor, 
and  he  still  had  his  native  snpeiintendent- 
ship  in  his  hands,  bnt  all  theae  were 
tlirown  over,  and  he  was  back  again  in 
England  in  1855.  It  was  then  he  pnb- 
lishod  **  Minnesota  and  the  Far  West ;'' 
and  while  he  was  brincring  ont  the  book, 
ho  was  also  doing  his  oest  to  indnoe  Lord 
riarendon  to  send  him  as  an  enroy  to 
Schamvl  ti>  concert  a  general  rising  of  Gir- 
cassia  and  the  CaacasQS  against  Boseia. 
lii'trd  Clarendon  was  unable  to  comply,  or 
perhaps  feared  to  commit  himself  to  a 
spirit  so  forward  and  adTentnrous,  bnt  he 
rsfetred  him  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
oliAo ;  md  (Niphant^  with  bis  father  Sir 
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Anthony,  who  had  now  retired  from  the 
Colonial  Bench,  was  soon  on  his  way  to 
the  East.  But  the  Great  Elchi  was  not 
more  amenable  than  the  Foreign  Ofiice, 
and  nothing  came  of  Oliphant's  recom- 
mendations. Oliphant.  however,  was  al- 
lowed to  accompany  ^Mr.  Alison  of  the 
Constantinople  embassy  on  a  mission  to 
gather  information  along  the  Circassian 
coast,  and  he  spent  some  time  with  Omar 
Pasha's  force,  and  joined  in  the  ad  ion  on 
the  Ingour,  and  some  other  engagements 
of  the  campaign.  In  the  Magazine,  Oli- 
phant, after  his  return,  gave  a  very  graphic 
account  of  his  Circassian  travels ;  but 
from  a  letter  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  gives 
we  may  take  the  following  characteristic 
anecdote  : 

"  By  the  by,  I  never  told  yon  I  had  made  a 
battery.     Skender  Pasha,  the  officer  in  oom- 
mand,  thought  I  was  an  ofi^cer  from  my  hav- 
ing a  regimental  Turkish  fez  cap  on,  and  asked 
me  if  I  knew  where  a  battery  was  to  be  made 
about  which  he  had  orders.     It  so  happened 
that  I  did,  because  I  had  been  walking  over 
the  ground  with  Simmons  [now  General  Sir 
Lintom  Simmons]  in  the  morning  ;  so  Sken- 
der told  off  a  working  party  of  two  hundred 
men,  with  two  companies  of  infantry  and  two 
field-pieces,  put  them  under  my  command, 
and  sent  me  off  to  make  the  battery.     It  was 
about  the  middle  of  a  pitch-dark  night,  slap 
nnder  the  Bussian  guns,  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  them.     Luckily  they  never  found 
ns  out,  %re  worked  so  quietl}'.     I  had  to  do 
everything, — line  the  wood  with  sharpshoot- 
ers, put  the  field-pieces  in  position,  and  place 
the  gabions.   Everybody  came  to  me  for  orders 
in  the  humblest  way.    In  about  three  hours  I 
had  run  up  no  end  of  a  battery,  without  hav- 
inff  a  shot  fired  at  me,  while  Simmons,  who 
was  throwing  np  a  battery  a  few  hundred 
yards  lower  down,  had  a  man  killed.     Both 
these  batteries   did   good    service   two  days 
after.     The  difficulty  was,  none  of  the  officers 
with  me  could  speak  anything  but  Turkish. 
Afterward  Skenderi  Pasha  was  speaking  to  Sim- 
mons about  it,  complaining  of  the  want  of  in- 
terpreters, and  instancing  the  English  officer 
who  made  the  battery  not  having  an  inter- 
preter ;  so  Simmons  said, '  Ge  n'est  pas  un 
offtcier,  ce  n'est  qu'un  simple  gentleman  qui 
Toyage,'  which  rather  astonished  old  Skender. 
I  think  Simmons  looks  on  the  '  Times  *  corre- 
spondent with  a  more  favorable  eye  since  that 
experience.*' 

In  addition  to  his  communications  to 
the  '*  Times/'  and  his  contributions  to 
**  Blackwood,"  Oliphant  described  his 
Circassian  experiences  in  the  *'  Transcau- 
caaian  Campaign  of  the  Turkish  Army," 
which  was  published  soon  after  his  return 
to  England.  The  next  adventure  in  which 
he  aignalized  himself  was  a  still  more  sin- 
Vmw  BaBos.— Vol.  LIV.,  No.  2. 


gular  one.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Delane 
of  the  **  Times"  to  Anierica  upon  some 
journalistic  enterprise,  the  object  of  which 
can  only  be  guessed.  While  in  the  South- 
ern States,  he  chanced  to  hear  of  the  ex- 
pedition which  Walker,  **  the  filibuster,*' 
was  fitting  out  for  Nicaragua.  The  tempta- 
tion was  too  strong  for  Oliphant,  and  he 
at  once  enrolled  himself  in  the  number  of 
Walker's  followers.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  he  had  any  enthusiasm  in  the  enter- 
prise, or  set  any  store  by  the  prospects 
held  out  to  the  adventurers  ;  but  the  ex- 
pedition was  risky,  daring,  and  novel  ;  it 
would  supply  an  excellent  subject  to  write 
about  ;  and  that  was  enough  for  Laurence 
Oliphant.  The  expedition  was  a  failure 
so  far  as  Laurence  Oliphant  was  concerned, 
and  it  would  have  been  well  for  his  chief 
in  the  end  had  it  proved  equally  abortive 
for  himself.  A  British  squadion  lay  across 
the  moulh  of  the  San  Juan  river  ;  and 
when  the  filibustering  vessels  were  board- 
ed in  search  of  Englishmen,  Oliphant  was 
readily  detected  and  carried  on  board  the 
flagship,  where  he  found  a  **  Scotch 
cousin"  in  command  of  the  squadron,  who 
took  good  care  that  he  should  not  be  again 
allowed  to  associate  himself  with  the  Nica- 
raguan  enterprise. 

We  next  find  Oliphant  again  occupying 
a  position  on  Lord  Elgin's  staff,  this  time 
pn  the   warlike  mission  to  China,  which 
was  intended  to   bring  the  Celestials  to 
their  senses.     As  he  himself  not  so  long, 
ago  has  described  to  our  readers  his  ex- 
periences on  that  expedition,  as  well  as- 
the  narrow  escape  which  he  had  from  as- 
sassination in  Japan,  we  shall  merely  refer 
the  reader  to  Mrs.  Oliphant's  volume  for 
this  period  of  his  life,  and  to  the  numer- 
ous fresh  letters  by  which  she  illustrates- 
it ;  for  we  must  press  on  to  more  important 
phases  of  his  career.    We  must  give,  how- 
ever, the    following   story,   on    Mrs.   Oli- 
phant's authority,  indicating  as  it  does  the 
mystic  tendencies  which  were  already  be- 
ginning  to    manifest    themselves    in    his 
nature  : — 

**  Sir  Anthony's  death  was  entirely  nnex- 
pected,  and  occurred,  I  believe,  at  a  dinner- 
party to  which  he  had  gone  in  his  usual  health. 
I  have  been  told  that,  being  at  sea  at  the  time, 
Laurence  came  on  deck  one  morning  and  in- 
formed  his  comrades  that  he  had  seen  his 
father  in  the  night,  and  that  he  was  dead — 
that  they  endeavored  to  laugh  him  out  of  the 
impression,  but  in  vain.  The  date  was  tukem 
down,  and  oh  their  arrival  in  England  it  was 
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Testament  in  his  pocket ;"  and  the  little 
volarae  was  forthcoming,  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  text  settled  there  and  then.  But 
with  all  this  he  was  no  precisian,  as  wit- 
ness the  nest  from  which  the  '*  Owl"  first 
winged  that  flight  which  was  to  astonish 
the  world  for  a  season.  He  contrived  to 
extract  his  full  share  of  enjoyment  out  of 
the  world  and  the  world's  pleasures,  and 
whatever  deeper  feelings  were  simmering 
within  him,  did  not  obtrude  themselves 
apon  the  attention  of  his  friends,  or,  for 
aoght  one  could  see,  dictate  to  him  any 
special  and  unnsual  line  of  conduct. 

And  yet  at  the  time  when  he  had  a  scat 
in  Parliament,  and  was  comporting  him- 
self more  or  less  after  the  fashion  of  a 
man  of  the  world,  he  had  already  come 
nnder  an  influence  which  was  destined  to 
change  the  whole  course  of  "his  life  and 
conduct.  It  cannot  be  positively  ascer- 
tained when  Oliphant  first  encountered 
Harris,  the  American  mystic  and  seer, 
who  cast  so  unfortunate  a  spell  upon  the 
best  period  of  his  life.  Amid  the  con- 
flicting accounts  which  we  have  of  this 
person,  the  statements  of  hostile  critics 
and  the  still  more  untrustworthy  lauda- 
tions of  his  own  devotees,  it  is  impossible 
to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  Harris's 
character  ;  but  such  records  as  we  have  of 
his  life  do  not  prepossess  us  in  his  favor. *** 
So  far  as  Laurence  Oliphant  was  con- 
cerned, we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  Harris  was  his  evil  genius.  Harris 
appears  to  have  been  in  England  in  1858, 
and  on  several  other  occasions  during  sub- 
sequent years,  when  Oliphant  was  proba- 
bly attracted  toward  him,  if  he  had  not 
already  fallen  in  with  him  in  America.  In 
1860  Oliphant  refers  to  him  with  interest 
fn  one  of  his  letters,  and  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  in  the  interval  between  that  time 
and  his  return  for  the  Stirling  Burghs,  the 
foundation  of  their  future  connection  had 
been  laid,  if  it  was  the  case,  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  Laurence  Oliphant's 
failure  in  Parliament  was  due  to  a  com- 
mand from  Harris  to  refrain  from  speak- 
ing. 

We  must  quote  the  description  which 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  with  notable  leniency  and 
charity,  gives  of  this  man's  teaching  : — 

"  Very  little,  if  anything,  is  said  that  is  in- 

*  See  Oxley's  "  Modern  Messiahs"  for  a  full 
and  apparently  reliable  account  of  Harris's 
eheeke1^Bd  career. 


consistent  with  the  most  orthodox  Christian- 
ity, slightly  tempered  by  the  Sweden borgian 
theory,  which  replaces  the  Trinity  by  a  Father 
and  Mother  God — a  twofold  instead  of  a  three- 
fold Unity— though  even  that  is  so  little  dwelt 
upon  that  it  might  easily  be  overlooked,  even 
by  a  critical  hearer  ;  bat  not  even  the  most 
careless  could,  I  think,  be  unimpressed  by  the 
fervent  and  living  nobility  of  faith,  the  high 
spiritnal  indignation  against  wrong-doing  and 
against  all  that  detracts  from  the  divine  es- 
sence and  spirit  of  Christianity,  with  which 
the  dingy  pages,  badly  printed  npon  bad 
paper  and  in  the  meanest  form,  still  bum  and 
glow.  The  effect,  no  doubt,  must  have  been 
greatly  heightened  when  they  were  spoken  by 
a  man  possessing  so  much  sympathetic  power 
as  Mr.  Harris  evidently  had,  to  an  audience 
already  prepared,  as  the  hearers  in  whom  we 
are  most  interested  certainly  were,  for  the  com- 
munication of  this  sacred  fire.  The  very 
points  that  had  most  occnpied  the  mind  of 
Laurence  Oliphant,  as  the  reader  has  already 
seen— the  hollo wness  and  unreality  of  what 
was  called  religion,  the  difference  between 
the  divine  creed  and  precepts,  and  the  every- 
day existence  of  those  who  were  their  ex- 
ponents and  professed  believers-  were  the  ob- 
ject of  Harris's  crusade.  He  tanght  no  nov- 
elty, but  only — the  greatest  novelty  of  all — 
that  men  should  put  what  they  believed  into 
practice,  not  playing  with  the  possibilities  of 
a  divided  allegiance  between  God  and  mam- 
mon, but  giving  an  absolute — nay,  remorseless 
— obedience,  at  the  cost  of  any  or  every  sacri- 
fice, to  the  principles  of  a  perfect  life.  I  pre- 
sume confidently  that,  so  far  as  the  disciples 
could  be  aware,  the  prophet  himself  at  this 
period  was  without  blame,  and  maintained  his 
own  high  standard.  Perhaps,  it  may  be  sug- 
gested by  profane  criticism,  the  mystery  in 
which  he  wrapped  himself  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  maintenance  of  this  impression  upon 
their  minds.  The  great  novelty  in  him  was 
that  he  required  no  adhesion  to  any  doctrine, 
and  did  not  demand  of  his  converts  that  they 
should  agree  with  him  npon  anything  but  the 
necessity  of  living  a  Christ-like  life." 

The  last  indication  of  Laurence  011- 
phant's  views,  before  he  suddenly  exiled 
himself  from  public  life  and  society,  is  to 
be  found  in  his  novel  of  **  Piccadilly.'' 
In  this,  the  most  brilliant  of  his  works, 
marked  by  his  sparkling  wit,  his  incisive 
penetration  into  shams  and  humbugs,  bis 
shrewd  yet  genial  faculty  of  unmasking 
all  that  was  hollow  and  untrue,  we  fail  to 
discover  any  traces  of  a  serious  quarrel 
with  the  world  and  society,  in  spite  of  the 
imperfections  with  which  he  charged 
them.  Indeed,  the  circumstances  under 
which  **  Piccadilly'*  began  in  the  Maga- 
zine lead  directly  to  the  supposition  that 
the  denouement  was  other  than  that  origi- 
nally intended.  It  is  possible,  perhaps, 
that  the  severe  tests  which  he  applied  to 
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t.i':.  1  liK  Kii'dta.  i;V(/.iiTi''li  l»hi':li  w(;ril  ijli  tdt  u^jiliest  connge  of  maK^linifr  i  a&i  tfeit 
i''iti':ri(riri.t.|y  with  itid  t'l'';jfK«lt  i|f  "  ]'io<:li-  loTt  oontinnrd  tor  lome  jtait.  Bd.  ao  kt 
>lil!y"  it  fiifllii-r  ':'itimiN<-'l  Uy  wknt  Oli-  bnHbuiid  told  me,  cTen  dsiiag  tLaae  T««tskK 
[ih^iiit  vtroln  I't  Mr  J'>tin  I'lii'-kwiiifil  ■  ''  I  ^'"'  ''^  ^  number  of  «liKht  abocfa.  of  vhiek 
.br«  .i.y  V-,..  will  U  ...ri-ny^l  «t  tU  half-  „„«^  ,i^j  h« WreceLtrf  theii«»ge.pmt«. 
Hirti'.!!-,   Iiiiif  m}'>>l>:ni>iM  toFi':   uf   the   last     nlly  tbut  one  of  h'ia  (I^iireiiee'Bi  mart  dMigs- 

I'lirti  ;  liiit  Hri<:r  linvin^f  altn^lct:'!  the  re-  ouHtLuracteriatieij  wasthatof  pcno&al  Taaitr, 
iifiixin  worl'l  •"  nlmri'lv,  it  m  ri<!K<-»iiirT  ro  """^  ""*'  ^"  '"°"'  ^'^  ^  ^^'*'  Uf  in  hi*  po^tt 
-hr.w  Ihiit  our-  'I'lCn  iif.l  .IcM.iw  r-lif-ioii  of  '^  ""'"'oe  bis  love  of  drew,  et«.  A>  >  Datur 
-iir.w  vtiiii  our-  <i'i««  nr.i.li'.i.iHi.  miigKiii  ol  „,  [^j,  Mr.  Olipbant  had  leanMlj  cnoi^  n- 
»  tifjlit  klliil.  ((fti,]  (oi  iiis  personal  appeaiMMe  to  take  tk« 

U  wiiM  ti'il,  lidwcvcr,  Niitil  two  yutin  nei^eHwry  pnioB  with  hia  toilet,  altban^  !■)•- 
iifli-r  lh(i  'tiiru;hiiiiijn  of  "  \'i>:t:ni\Hiy"  that  "iWy  ajipearinK  well  dieHsed  in  ■  oonnlrr  rf- 
Liiurmin,  ( ili|.||[ii)t  'li-i<i>i»!uri:'l  fr-xii  lint:-  l^"-  /""l  **  l""  ™  "™"  "^  B"ttB  coold 
h.i,.l  I.I..I  i„„li  III.  hi/  r,.«.l,.Tii-r.  In  tl.o  •'™»<"'ly  *>"«  •"'^e  •  greater  nualaka,  thic 
I  T..1,  (.11.1  l...,k  u  >  htK  r«Hi.l«n  .f!  in  the  i,„inrally  somewhat  ahook  hia  b«U«f  in  the 
Uiirno  i!iili.iiy  ut  l.roctini.  I>|il  ho  t»ko  kbonneM  of  the  prophet'a  jodgment,  and  in 
lh)>i  Hli'li  <>r  liix  rtwti  friK^-will,  or  whn  he  the  general  tmatworthiaeM  of  bia  nnnrrin 
iir-LJiiK  itlKltrr  llnrtlH'N  onlura  f  W(i  have  K"''l'"'oe.  Mr.  Oliphant,  howewer.  did  not 
I,..  r...M...  ..r  l.....*illtf:  h.ll  tlin  -juMtion,  Hwecve  in  hia  allegiance  he  obIj  T«djnated  it 
,  I       ,      ,  .1  .    I        ir      I     1     (traiiunllj  on   a  little   different  plane,  h  he 

filU'Ml,  •\i:m:iv,-h  U,  lie  lii'ioted.      Ilu   liml     found  him  to  be  a  more  fallible  Wn  than  he 
ijiIh,  and     hiul  at  &tat  imagined.     NcverthelaM,  to  Mr. 
I  hiiil   nut  M!ni|ilml  to     dipLaiit  stated  to  me,  Vx.  Uania  waa  at  thia 
t'^iTi'iHii    Imh   iiiiwnr   cvrn    in  im>  wrioiiit  •     time  a  noble  aspitational  aonl,  tar  abore  the 

„„„..T„;,i...i„„<>ii,i»„i;. «,i,i„.i,.  s3';.°i;;i"tir,o,V'sm:si 

iliiiiNii  lit  (.Drill N.      It  III  lint  Iiiir,  liuw-  y^tae. 

I't'i'T,  111  niiy  lliul  Oliiihuiit  Hlwftyn  r(!i)rc-        "  Ferhnpe  among  all  the  glfta  introated  to 

hCMli'ii  hii If  iw  lieiiw  "  nilhor  liuld  at  "'•n  ot  woman,  the  moat  dangeronalT  tempt- 

iiin.'i.-h.i>nlli  ll iwjuM  ii.ti.  Iliu  tr.--n.en-  '"B '",  l*""*  "'  "  "'""IS  mjgnetio  pereonalihr ; 

I  >  I  '   I  111*  II  I  '  ""      *'''"  temptntion  Hi.  Hams  iiad.     For  he 

ilmiH  nlvji  tt-liKili  nuviTiMl    I.Liii  iriini  nn  l.m  nniloubtedly  poBseaaed  a  aingnlai  powei  OFei 

iinnl  111.*,   '     It  lilny  mhvu  1>v<iii  lioiiuHlly  M,  tfaoao  who  Burroanded  him,  and,  iiv«  many 

lillt  nil  III...  Kill,  ri'uil  lliUHO  vi>liiii.i>a  witl.iiut  Another,  this  temptation  proved  by  degteea 

I'uiliL'  fi.rwil  to  Iho  oonoliiHi.in  tUul  ho  vm  t""  "'""ng  lor  him.     Hia  sacoaw  finely  in- 

ua    wu.    ill    ilin    liui,  I.     if    II  ifp!..        All  I  toiiofttail  him.     When  he  fonnd  hinuwlf  the 

.  .'  .  .        ."""":    "'"»""'■.     '}'*»  loiiHter  of   Buoh  Indlvldnalitiea  aa  Zianreae* 

wl.onw.  anl  nHrri»tliirivi.tliiaHn|ii-n.>r.ty  f  „„,i  Alioe.  Udy  Oliphant,  and  otheneqwdly 

t'rii...  B.i  ii.lf11.iot.inl  point  of  view  hu  wtu  nii)<irlng  and  almost  aa  talented,  be  who  had 


II  inrnliiini.Mj    Iii.urcnuii    Oliiihn.it'it 


tip. 


fiii.ir.     S..  fur  na  v«e  o«n  huo.  ihoro  wm  I;!"VT  """  tl°j''.V^"H°  o'  "-d  *<> .   _ 

, , .       'Ill        ,1  .his  bnlnnoe.    And  this  is  pernapa  aeuMly  to 

n,.lh.i.jt  111  liU  rlism-ler  t..  .m-rawo  «nd  i«  „„„aeie.Utwhea  wewSwiliow -idJ/the 

iiii|iri>»H  H  niHii  whii  luit)  niixud  with  llio  beaiU  ot  the  most  of  naare  tontad.    At  the 

uitiitt  tnli'iitcd  Hiid  uultivHtoil  Houii-tv  of  tlie  lime  of  bis  <leath  Mi.  Olipbant  bdlared  that 

l>ld    Winl.i.     Oh  wLnUivur  itr«uiid»  and  the  t«ebtngi  ol  Hairia  «•  latto-  tmm  had 

tliHt  llitri'lH  t>l>lHlU0d   tlto  IIIH«tery  uf  Lau-  ttiongh  he  m^  b«F-  •           d  by  bis  errors  ; 

rcncn  t  >li)iht(iit's  will,  and  lltHt  litnptMiliun  anil  to  tb*  Iwl  lb;                always  spoke  of 
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It  is  R  pitiable  story  to  toll  of  the  kidi^c- 
less  driida;cry  tu  wbicli  such  an  inlcllecl  hh 
Oliphant's  waa  condemned  in  the  Brocton 
com m unity.  Mrs,  Olijihant  records  the 
facts  with  remaikaUe  in  odu  rat  ion  and  keen 
BTmpathy  ;  and  her  chapters  relating  to 
the  Brocton  life  are  the  inoat'intercatino: 
part  of  the  second  volume.  We  shall  not 
linger  over  them.  The  spectacle  of  one 
of  the  clerercst  and  most  brilliant  men  of 
the  age  set  to  "  live  the  life"  by  cadging 
strawberries  at  railway  stations,  working 
u  a  farm  teamMer,  sleeping  in  a  straw  bed 
over  a  stable,  and  eating  his  meals  oS  a 
deal  box,  is  both  painful  and  irritating. 
And  all  this  with  a  view  to  be  more  Chrlst- 
lilce  1  It  would  he  difficult  to  And  a  greater 
JDsnlt  to  common-sense  in  the  grossest  ex- 
travagances  of  roeditbval  Roman  Catholic 
asceticism.  And  poor  Lady  Oliphiint, 
too,  a  woman  refined  and  gentle,  and  well 
stricken  in  years,  wassent  to  work  out  her 
salvation  in  the  wash-tub  1  '*  Live  the 
life,"  indeed  I  It  is  perhaps  unneccssHry 
to  mention  that  on  joining  the  community, 
Lnarence  Oliphant  bad  to  make  over  his 
property  to  its  common  fnn  1  as  adminis- 
tered by  Mr.  Harrin,  subject,  however,  to 
a  right  of  withdrawal  should  he  cease  to 
become  a  member  of  it. 

As  ao  jllnstration  of  Harris's  power  and 
methods,  we  must  quote  the  following  ac- 
count of  bis  administration  of  the  interests, 
hnman  and  material,  which  lay  under  liis 
away : — 

"  '  He  arraaged  tliam  in  gronps  at  three  or 
(out  persons  to  Msimtlste  ;  but  if  the  magnet- 
ism ol  one  was  found  to  be  injurlons  to  nn- 
OthsT,  Hsnis  was  aware  of  it  at  once,  end  in- 
■lontlf  separated  them.  Any  atrong,  merely 
natnTal  aSectioa  was  injarioas,'  In  snck 
oaies,  all  ties  of  telatiousbip  were  broken 
ratbleisly,  aud  separations  made  betwoijn 
parents  and  ehildren,  bnsbaads  end  vires, 
until '  the  affection  was  no  longer  selQib,  bat 
ohanged  into  a  great  Hpiiitaal  love  for  the 
raoe  ;  so  that,  instead  of  acting  and  reacting 
an  one  another,  it  aoald  be  ponred  ont  on  (ill 
roild,  m  at  laait  on  those  who  ' 


'  bnoUng  (ha  aphere.' 

Mr.  Bania  with  O*  gentlest  Ohrlstisn  charity. 

■■-  _...  . "-ialthongh  he  bad  suffered 

^hUUj  and  in  the  loss  of 
Jt.£sTris, /et  ha  oould  not 
.  _  1  imbtmnded  power  as  wiis 
relegated  to  bim  {^Tt,  Hitn{s)waa  an  nnnsnally 
■avers  test  tor  any  man." 


"  And  not  only  did  the  head  of  the  com- 
munity keep  iucessnnt  watch  over  at]  these 
occult  manifests tioiiB,  but  he  was  at  onue  the 
director  of  the  domostic  life  within,  where  the 
members  of  the  commnuity  worked  together 
at  agricnltnre  —and  also  the  head  of  every 
op eratioD  without,  maayot  his  disciples  being 
sent  ont  into  business  affnirs,  to  conduct  con:- 
mereial  operations  or  other  kinds  of  prnGtnble 
work,  in  order  that  tbey  might  bring  in  money 
for  the  community.  'All  tba  schemex  con- 
nected with  it,  mercantile  or  ngri cultural, 
were  in  his  hands  ;  and  he  would  conetantly 
change  the  heads  of  departments  if  he  thought 
their  minds  were  bacoming  too  much  en- 
grossed in  business,  recall  and  replace  them 
with  others  who  often  knew  nothing  of  their 
management,  and  had  to  learn  through  mis- 

Oliphant  went  through  the  trying  ordeal 
of  the  menial  drudgery  of  Brocton  with 
his  usunl  brsvc  indiSerenco  (i>  circum- 
stances, and  without  losing  much  of  his 
light-heartcdness.  That  he  imagined  he 
had  benefited  from  the  discipline  and  from 
Harris's  teaching,  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  when  after  three  years  be  re- 
turned to  England,  he  was  still  loyally  dr- 
voted  to  the  prophet  and  the  interests  of 
the  Brocton  community.  His  association 
with  the  Harrisites  had  produced  little  ex- 
ternal change  in  Laurence  Oliphant  that 
bis  friends  upon  his  return  could  detect. 
He  may  have  been  "  more  assured  in  his 
faith  than  ever;"  but  to  the  world  ho 
was,  as  Mrs.  Oliphant  says,  "  as  serious, 
as  humorous,  as  entertaining,  as  delightful 
a  companion,  and  as  ainch  disposed  to  so- 
cial enjoyment,  as  when  he  had  been  one 
of  ihc  most  popular  men  in  London."  It 
was  about  tills  time,  shortly  before  his  re- 
turn, that  he  sent  home  to  "  Blackwood" 
that  daring  outburst  of  humor,  "  Dollie 
and  the  Two  Smiths,"  the  first  of  a  brill- 
iant series  of  "Traits  and  Travesties" 
which  be  continued  to  contributo  to  the 
Magazine  in  subsequent  years.  Whatever 
the  effects  of  "  livinc  the  life"  may  hflve 
been  on  Laurence  Oliphant,  they  did  not 
obtrude  themselves  on  the  surface — «!- 
thongh  he  was  perfectly  frank  when  ques- 
tioned about  hia  religious  eitperionces— and 
he  atill  appeared  as  the  brilliant,  humor- 
ous, and  sarcastic  man  of  the  world,  with 
an  infinite  capacity  for  enjoying  every- 
thing that  WAS  enjoyable,  whether  it  took 
the  shape  of  pleasure  or  adventure. 

Oliphant,  on  his  r<tnrn,  again  threw 
himself  into  literary  and  journalislie  work. 
He  served  for  some  time  as  spocia)  corre- 
spondent   of   the    "  Times"    duiing    the 


# 


f  rufi'-'  y^iihtitax.   var.   aiiid  aftei^nrd  set- 

;i«r'i  'I'.'vi.  ji.  ]^a:i»-  a*  r«jprei*eiitmit ♦:  <if 
\\ra\  ytu'uui.  I>u-  ii«  vai^  Mtll!  iixid*?  Har- 
fi't-  'i"ii::iiH*i»M..  aiid  vaKMtuij  lo  in;  madf: 
lii.ri'^i^l'v  viiMi'k   ui  tilt:  arUt»r«  wa*^  iu 

I  *  •  • 

V.  i.i'":  'ii*-  jnopUtf*.  i»at  dinjiovtl  It^  «♦»*• 
liii-  j»"wer.     It  wa^  it.  Pam  ibal  Laiirt^ijcc 

iiij\«'  aii«:itdy  ^rxiiHw>\*id  h\.  X'ut  i-xp^jneiicef 
nf  iifi-,  filiJ'd  up  til*:  iMiiiaiiCf  of  iiih  career 
l»y  falliiij:  uiidfr  tii»:  ii]fiu«.'ij':f  of  a  Htroug. 
jiijp-,  and  tfTid»;r  pat'wjjiii.  Tbu  lovee  of 
Laui'Mi*-/*.'  ^>!i]»luiiJt  aijd  Ali'^t  It  Straiifre 
are  ho  riiariiiiuir/v  r*^';.ord»/d  bv  Mrh.  *.»li- 
pliHiil,  liiat  w*  Mrru|'l«-  t«^  ai»ridsie  ber  uar- 
laTf'. •■.  aii'j  woiiW  rath'T  refvr  our  leaden 
\'j  }ivi  fn>''h  jiH«  if.  A  ftw  wnjdp,  bow- 
«-vf*r,  Hi  11x1  ti«:  i-aid  1o  luake  wLat  we  Lave 
^till  ti»  T«iuU'  al»out  01ij»haLlV  Jife  iulelH- 
jrJ'li-.  Ali'^**  i«'  SlraiJjre  wa*»  ciiaracteriied 
m  "  not  a  worriaii,  la:l  aL  auc^el,''  by  one 
« lio  I'.iKw  and  adijiir«  d  ber  in  later  life. 

' '  Oiii;  *tf  ih«-  ifioKt  }n:TiwA  ^uvrerh  of  bmum- 
kitii.i,"  uuyn  IAth.  <;Ji)>iittiit,  wbo  kzMw  her 
« 4*11,  "  M  .vutiiH'  wuxjjuxi  of  UL  ancient  and  long- 
«'*itttbli*>L«jd  ruC't;.  witL  all  tbe  advautaf^eii  of 
11  til:  liiifi  cup'ful  truixiixj^;,  and  tbat  knowledge 
(r-Miii  h«'r  r-rudle  of  Kood  Hociety,  good  manners, 
uiiil  nf>tbbl«  jMiraouh,  wLicL  sk  an  advantage 
lii'^oii'l  hJJ  oatiuiation  to  tbo  niind  <|iiahfied  Vo 
);rr>lii  bv  it.  .  .  .  One  of  tb«  uioat  attrActiTe 
ttud  v\iu.nuniV,  of  God'it  f3-efttur<Hii.  with  oonsid- 
»^Hf.\iW  \ttiVM\y  and  ujocIj  talent,  full  of  bright- 
iii'ith  and  urik^inulity,  Kyujpalbetic.  elearbead- 
i<(|.  }vi  utj  <'iitbuisiaKt,  and  witb  tbat  gift  of 
bi;atitiful  diL'ttuu  and  nielodionK  apeecb  wbick 
\ts  nuk-  (if  tb«^  nirmi  perfect  ever  given  to 
limit.  .  .  .  Hbe  wan  ao  full  of  '  cbarm,'  tbat 
ni¥y.\i\'\v.\i\)W  faHcinatiou  wbiob  iis  more  tban 
bi'uuly,  tiiat  it  WMM  poii«tj^>le  ber  actual  gifts 
titi(.';ht  iiavi  t»e«'n  overlooked  in  tbepleaaore  of 
••tiuouut4TitiK  berHelf,  tbe  eombiuaiiun  of  tbem 
all  ;  w)  (bat  tbc  beauty,  tbe  wit.  tbe  sweet 
vivttcity,  liiv  pure  and  brilliant  intelligence, 
bifiuuie  ao  uiuuy  deligbtful  dincoveries  after 
tbi  lirHt  and  KreuteMt.  of  finding  one's  self 
fuuf  to  facu  witb  a  beixjig  ao  gracious  and  de< 
hgbtfui." 

In  ibiit  love  it  rni^rbl  have  )>eeii  Loped 
liitil  Luiit('tt($i'  <>li(jbant*H  troubled  career 
w<MiM  b.MW  ffiutid  a  baven  of  rent,  and 
tliut  ill  »  M'llU'd  life  of  dotueKtic  bappi- 
tM'HH,  nbciUtKiiii^  witb  pi»NK)bi]itieH  of  ube- 
ful  woili,  \\v  ini^jbt  bave  '*  lived  a  life'* 
more  !*<  nrliriHl  to  biuiKoIf  and  advan- 
t:i;j;tMiuH  If*  ibe  wot  Id  tbaii  tbe  acD^Oesft 
lub'  of  liiocton  could  pn*Hr;iibe.  Built 
wiiH  not  to  Ik*.  11  <*  wan  htill  under  tbe 
Npell  uf  linn  in.  atiAl  could  no  more  Kbake 
tlic  propbd  oil  IiIh  hbouldern  tban  Sindbad 
rnubl  ofrt  lid  of  tbe  Old  Man  of  tbe  Sea. 
Kvcti  bia  eni^Hgetueut  witb  Mi«8  le  Strange 


bud  to  reeeive  HanwV 
wa^  wiiiineid,  and  iLt  *ov«»  wi 
v]»oL  teuier-b (•(*£&.  until  jx  «■»  eunc'  cieir 
tbai  ibe  inCy  vaf  ii«  eosifr  mt  eaB^iMSey 
under  Hurrit''^  domiuaioL  ai  jkt imsBdei 
buHiiand  MJrendT  wait.  Tbe  mamaET  i>afl 
to  i»e  pitatpoued  in  defeieBflE:  Ik*  wm  cttcS 
frf»iD  Broeion.  aiid  it  wa&  box  vjiknB  a 
eouBiderabk*  amoniil  of  jftmuimp  am.  OH- 
pbaui't  part  thai  tLe  pro^piiies** 
wab  iiuaUy  oVtaisttd.  li  k  a 
and  loacbing  e%'ideiiDe  <tf  AMoe  It  Saamet'* 
complete  k}rt  and  fahh  in  lliipkaBi  tbai 
bbe  bumbkib  heraelf  l»efore  fiania— ^a  sum 
wboiD  fcbe  bad  never  attssu  and  viicm  ^ 
knew  of  only  as  an  enemy  lo  ^er  Inprpiaeaft 
— and  pom  6* oat  tbe  whole  ieeiiag*  of  ber 
iumoBt  aonl  in  a  letter  to  biau  and  pcti 
berself  under  kis  *"*  direetioa  bi  al)  mat- 
ters/' l^^itbont  any  wkh  to  k  aajott, 
we  iDiut  express  oar  convktioa  that  a  pas- 
sage in  this  letter,  in  whick  JCbb  k 
StraD^^e,  Fpeakinp  of  ber  propertj,  eia^ 
to  make  it  ^*  easily  payable  to  jon  for  any 
purpose  to  wbick  yon  migkt  see  &  to 
aj>ply  it,**  bad  ^nite  as  mnci  weight  witk 
tbe  prophet  as  Miss  ie  Strangers  err  for 
light  and  guidance. 

Tbe  inairiage  at  lengtk  took  plaee  in 
June,  1872,  and  after  a  jear^a  reaidenoe 
in  Paris,  wheie  Oliphaat  continaed  to 
represent  the  *'^  Times,'*  a  snddeii  aam- 
iDons  from  Brocton  broke  up  tkeir  hoase- 
bold,  and  Oliphant  with  kis  wife  and 
mother  set  out  for  America.  A  greater 
trial  of  his  faith  could  scaroelj  have  been 
made  than  to  ask  him  to  bring  the  yonng 
wife  of  a  year  to  the  life  which  be  knew 
awaited  ber  at  Brocton — and  sack  a  life  ! 
— but  Oliphant  must  have  been  stall  firm 
in  bis  trust  in  Harris.  At  firet  Harris 
seems  to  have  dealt  rather  leniently  with 
tbe  new-comers.  Oliphant,  for  tbe  good 
of  his  soul  and  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
in  unity,  was  sent  to  Wall  Street  to  wrestle 
with  the  bulls  and  bears  of  New  York 
finance,  and  had  the  honor  of  cxosung 
swords,  ^'  non  sine  gloria,*'  with  tbe  great 
Jav  Gould  himself.  The  best  onteome  of 
tbis  experience  was  the  *  *  Antobiographj 
of  a  Joint-Stock  Company,^  the  memofT 
of  which  must  still  remain  green  in  the 
minds  of  readers  of  '^  Maga."  Another 
American  contribution  in  a  similar  vein  of 
sarcasm  was  *'  Irene  Macgillicuddy,'* 
which  produced  a  scarcely  less  powerfnl 
sensation  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
tban  *'  Piccadilly**  had  done  in  England. 
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There  is  a  buoyancy  about  Oliphant's 
writings  during  his  Brocton  life  which  we 
are  tempted  to  ascribe  to  a  reaction  against 
bis  environments  :  they  afforded  a  safety- 
valve  for  the  feelings  of  disillusionment 
which,  we  think,  must  have  speedily  fol- 
lowed upon  his  second  arrival  at  Brocton. 
While  he  was  in  Wall  Street,  his  wife  and 
mother  were  washing  the  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs of  the  community  or  working  in 
their  cottage  garden.  Mrs.  Laurence  01  i- 
phant,  however,  appears  to  have  been  oc- 
casionally allowed  to  join  her  husband  in 
New  York,  and  even  to  accompany  him 
on  a  visit  to  Lord  and  Lady  Dufferin  in 
Canada.  But  this  happiness  was  too  great 
to  last.  The  prophet's  fiat  went  forth, 
and  husband  and  wife  were  separated. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  makes  a  very  shrewd  guess 
at  the  reasons  : — 

"  As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  were  these 
two  likely  to  act  upon  each  other,  perhaps  to 
a  eonsciousness  of  the  wonderful  character  of 
..their  subjection,  perhaps  to  independent  plans 
of  their  own,  both  of  which  woald  have  weak- 
ened the  master's  hold  upon  them,  and  made 
their  emancipation  merely  a  question  of  time." 

Harris  had  meanwhile  opened  up  a  new 
settlement  in  California,  *'  where  he  culti- 
vated vines  and  swayed  the  souls  who  had 
committed  themselves  into  his  hands  ;" 
and  thither  Mrs.  Laurence  Oliphant  was 
ordered  to  repair,  while  her  husband  was 
to  stand  fast  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Laurence 
Oliphant  did  not  remain  long  in  the  Santa 
Rosa  establishment.  When  Laurence  went 
to  California  to  visit  his  wife,  he  was  posi- 
tively refused  permission  to  see  her,  and 
promptly  ordered  back  to  Brocton  ;  and 
his  wife  soon  after  quitted  Santa  Rosa, 
and  endeavored  to  earn  her  living  as  a 
teacher.  Though  aided  by  kind  friends 
of  her  husband's,  her  life  for  some  years 
was  one  of  hard  toil  and  of  considerable 
privation.  Although  away  from  Harris, 
she  was  still  under  his  influence,  and  very 
probably  working  under  his  commands. 

In  1878,  Oliphant  was  back  in  England 
alone.  By  this  time  his  eyes  appear  to 
have  been  opened,  and  though  he  had 
not  yet  directly  revolted,  He  was  looking 
about  him  for  an  independent  sphere  of 
action.  Events  at  that  time  were  direct- 
ing prominent  attention  to  the  Turkish 
empire  and  to  Palestine,  and  Oliphant  con- 
ceived the  project  of  carrying  out  a  colo- 
nisation of  the  Holy  Land  by  Jews  from 
tjie  coantries  where  the  oppression  of  the 


race  was  most  prevalent.  With  his  usual 
energy  he  at  once  set  out  for  Palestine, 
and  the  interest  in  the  country  which  this 
visit  inspired  led  him  ultimately  to  select 
it  as  his  future  home.  The  literary  results 
of  this  journey  took  the  form  of  the 
**  Land  of  Gilead,"  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  appeared  in  the  Magazine,  and 
in  which  Laurence  Oliphant's  wonderful 
descriptive  powers  are  seen  at  their  best. 
But  his  project,  like  all  others  that  depend 
upon  the  concurrence  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
ended  in  failure. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  was  joined 
by  Mrs.  Laurence  Oliphant,  who  had  seen 
the  necessity  of  shielding  her  husband 
from  the  aspersions  to  which  their  separa- 
tion and  her  condition  in  California  had 
exposed  him  in  society.  She  must  have 
taken  this  step  in  despite  of  Harris,  and 
from  their  union  in  London  the  date  of 
their  emancipation  from  his  despotism 
may  be  calculated.  But  when  the  final 
quarrel  came,  when  Oliphant  was  obliged 
to  assert  his  independence,  and  claim  his 
rights  in  defiance  of  the  prophet,  it  was  a 
sore  trial  to  his  feelings.  He  had  gone 
out  to  America  to  see  his  mother,  who  was 
dying  of  a  painful  malady,  aggravated  by 
the  mortifying  discovery  that  her  faith 
had  been  misplaced,  and  that  her  idol  was 
after  all  but  clay,  for  rumors  had  reached 
Brocton  regarding  the  Santa  Rosa  settle- 
ment sufiicient  to  disenchant  the  deluded 
devotees  who  had  been  left  in  the  former 
community.  Oliphant  took  his  mother 
with  him  to  Santa  Rosa  in  hopes  of  bene- 
fit to  her  health,  and  they  visited  Harris, 
but  were  far  from  graciously  received. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  mentions  a  significant  inci- 
dent, characteristic  of  the  Harrisian  sys- 
tem, which  occurred  during  this  visit : — 

*'  The  sight  of  a  valuable  ring  belonging  to 
Lady  Oliphant,  which  had  been  given  over 
with  all  other  treasured  things  into  the  keep- 
ing of  the  prophet,  upon  the  finger  of  a  mem- 
ber of  his  honsehold,  brought  a  keen  gleam  of 
conviction,  both  to  the  one  who  doubted  al« 
ready  and  the  other  who  did  not  know  whether 
to  doubt,  or,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  gulp 
down  every  indignity  and  obey.*' 

Lady  Oliphant  died  soon  after  this  visit, 
and  Harris  seems  to  have  taken  the  initia- 
tive of  declaring  war,  and  to  have  tele- 
graphed to  Mrs.  Laurence  Oliphant  re- 
questing her  permission  to  have  her  hus- 
band placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  No  such 
sanction  was  of  course  given,  and  Oliphant 
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undoubtedly  affected  Laurence  Olipbant's 
view  of  things  spiritual  in  a  very  marked 
manner,  and  induced  bim  to  translate 
dreams  into  actual  experiences ;  but  it 
also  deepened  the  seriousness  of  bis  views 
of  life,  as  well  as  led  bim  to  indulge  in 
wilder  conjectures  regarding  futurity  and 
tbe  unseen.  Yet  tbe  old  fire  of  genius 
burned  brigbtly,  and  Olipbant  was  proba- 
bly never  more  bis  natural  self  tban  wben 
penning  tbose  records  of  bis  eventful 
career  which  appeared  in  tbe  Magazine 
under  the  title  of  ^*  Moss  from  a  Rolling 
Stone." 

He  paid  a  final  visit  to  America  in  the 
spring  of  1888,  and,  to  tbe  astonishment 
of  his  friends,  returned  to  be  married  to 
Miss  Rosamond  Dale  Owen.  But  the 
hand  of  death  was  upon  him.  The  '*  loss 
of  spiritual  influx,"  of  which  be  bad  for 
some  time  complained  since  tbe  death  of 
his  first  wife,  was  really  the  loss  of  vital 
power  under  an  internal  malady.  A  few 
days  after  his  marriage  he  was  struck 
down  with  illness,  and  though  he  rallied 
repeatedly,  he  was  never  able  to  shake  off 
his  mortal  disorder.  **  His  last  conscious 
moment  on  Sunday,"  says  bis  wife,  "  was 
one  of  hope  and  effort  life  ward.  .  .  .  He 
passed  away  as  into  a  tranquil  ^Icep,  and 
woke  four  hours  after  in  another  world,  or 
rather  under  another  form,  without  having 
tasted  death  either  physically  or  spiritu- 
ally." 

Was  Laurence  Olipbant's  a  wasted  life  ? 
The  answer  to  that  question  will  depend 
upon  the  view  we  take  of  tbe  work  to 
which  he  specially  devoted  himself,  and 


which  he  bad  little  more  tban  begun  when 
be  was  called  away.  If  literary  fame  be  a 
legitimate  aim  in  life,  be  certainly  earned 
a  fair  share  of  it.  If  active  goodness 
within  one's  own  sphere  and  possibilities 
be  a  duty  to  the  world,  then  Olipbant  duly 
discharged  his  part.  If  social  distinction 
be  an  honor  worth  striving  for,  then  Oli- 
pbant with  slender  advantages  outstripped 
most  of  his  equals  in  the  race.  If  self- 
sacrifice  confers  a  title  to  public  respect, 
then  comparatively  few  can  boast  of  hav- 
ing surrendered  more  than  Laurence  Oli- 
pbant did.  And  if  we  believe  that  his 
views  were  mistaken,  that  be  himself  was 
the  victim  of  a  delusion,  it  detracts  noth- 
ing from  the  generous  nobility  of  bis  char- 
acter. He  was  a  man  who  well  deserved 
so  admirable  a  memoiial  as  these  volumes 
supply  ;  and  there  is  no  one  who  ever 
met  him  who  will  not  heartily  endorse  the 
eloquent  words  with  which  Mrs.  Olipbant 
lays  down  her  pen  : — 

' '  The  generation,  not  only  of  his  contem- 
poraries but  of  their  children,  must  be  ex- 
hausted, indeed,  before  the  name  of  Laorence 
OliphaDtwill  cease  to  conjure  up  memories  of 
all  that  was  most  brilliant  in  intellect,  most 
tender  in  heart,  most  trenchant  in  attack, 
most  eager  to  succor  in  life.  There  has  been 
no  such  bold  satirist,  no  such  cynic  philoso- 
pher, no  snch  devoted  enthusiast,  no  ad- 
venturer so  daring  and  gay,  no  religious 
teacher  so  absolute  and  visionary,  in  this 
Victorian  age,  now  beginning  to  round  toward 
its  end,  and  which  holds  in  its  brilliant  roll  no 
more  attractive  and  interesting  name.'* 

— Blackwood* s  Magazine, 
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"  Nessun  maggior  dolore 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria." — Inferno, 

Well  might  tbe  memory  of  the  **  happy  sighs," 
The  **  much  desire,*'  whose  fair,  fruit-boding  bloom, 
Set  in  tbe  trembling  kiss  that  held  their  doom, 
Burn  fiercolier  than  tbe  fiame  that  never  dies  : 
Those  ever-linked  souls,  whom  Dante's  eyes, 
Weeping,  saw  driven  through  tbe  dawnless  gloom 
By  hissing  tempest ;  imminent  sorrows  loom 
Less  darkly  than  such  thoughts  of  rapture  rise  ; 
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And  well  might  gentle  Dante  swoon  with  ruth 
When  one  soul  told  and  one  sool  wept  to  hear 
The  tale  of  happy  hours  aswerre  from  traik  ; 
Bat  to  the  gniltJefts,  wheo  all  hopes  are  aere. 
Musing  on  bliss  oooe  tfaors  in  Tenr  sooth 
Is  sweet,  and  thoughts  of  vanished  joys  are  dear. 


Hath  noon  less  irlory  roused  upon  by  night  f 

r>oth  June's  full  heart  with  lessened  fenorglow 

Remembered  when  the  world  is  wan  with  snow  ? 

Are  its  warm  roses  petalled  with  delight 

Less  fragrant,  and  their  diamond  dews  less  blight 

Because  in  winter  dark  no  flower  may  blow  ? 

Dotb  music  of  moon-glamoured  May-woods  flow 

Less  rich  to  thought,  when  trees  with  rime  are  white  ? 

Nay,  memory  and  lon^ng  subtly  weave 

New  magic  round  the  joys  that  are  no  more  ; 

Spring  brigbtlier  blooms  by  winter's  dream-watched  fire  ; 

Remembered  joy  in  sorrow  is  reprieve 

To  anguish  ;  long-dead  days  from  happy  yore 

In  dark  hours  rise,  lest  hearts  with  pain  expire, 

— Murray* 9  Ma^^aziut, 
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It  was  a  beautiful  da  v.  A  craT  mist 
curled  up  from  the  lake  and  clung  to  the 
dark  ravines  of  the  mountains.  As  the 
sun  grew  warmer,  a  gentle  breeze  fanned 
the  still  water,  and  the  mists  rolled  up  to 
the  mountain- tops.  A  few  lazy  patches 
lingered  behind,  lost  in  the  deep  gorges  of 
the  hills,  where,  blindly  rubbing  against 
the  dark  pines,  they  gradually  melted  be 
fore  the  mid-day  heat,  as  luckless  jelly-fish 
stranded  on  a  sandy  beach  slowly  evaporate 
under  the  fierce  sun. 

The  steamer  was  crowded  with  tourists, 
— girl-schools,  spectacled  Germans,  smart 
young  Frenchmen,  the  usual  sprinkling  of 
English,  the  inevitable  curate  or  country 
rector,  two  friars,  and  one  Swiss  pasteur. 
This  latter  was  a  curious  fossil.  He  was 
shorts  wizened,  and  decrepit.  He  wore  a 
tall  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head  like  the 
hatter  in  **  Alice's  Adventures  in  Won- 
derland ;"  his  coat  was  long,  his  waist- 
coat low,  and  his  necktie  meagre  and  not 
clean.  It  was  difficult  to  look  at  him  and 
then  at  the  friars  without  thinking  of  his- 
tory. I  never  can  see  a  friar,  with  his 
corded  frock,  sandalled  feet,  and  bare 
head,  without   seeming   to   see   romantic 


pictures  of  the  past.  All  other  eostiuues 
change.  If  I  were  intimatelj  aoqaainted 
with  the  cut  of  the  friar's  dress  in  past 
ages,  perhaps  I  should  notice  sli^t  difter- 
ences  ;  but  in  the  main  the  clothes  they 
wore  when  the  monks  tore  Hypatia  to 
pieces,  when  Peter  ihe  Hermit  preacfaedy 
when  Bernard  and  Abelard  roled  their 
monasteries,  when  Chancer  wrote,  when 
the  fires  of  Smithfield  blazed  and  the  In- 
quisition terrified,  are  much  the  same 
clothes  they  wear  now.  The  color  nuiy 
be  different ;  but  black,  brown,  or  grhj, 
a  friar  centuries  ago  would  be  a  fiiar  now. 

They  are  no  anachronism  but  a  reality. 
I  could  not  help  being  struck  at  the  con- 
trast they  afforded,  those  men  apart,  with 
their  bleared  eyes,  sensual  lips,  dirty 
beards,  as  they  came  on  board  amid  a 
crowd  of  simple  school-girls  and  startled 
English  matrons.  Living  aasertors  of 
eighteen  centuries  of  celibacy,  they  moved 
about  amid  that  ship-load  of  nineteenth- 
century  frivolity.  Their  power  was  gone, 
but  their  picturesqueness  remained. 

And  that  insignificant  comic  little  l^nre 
was  the  representative  of  the  power  that 
had    supplanted     them.     How    well     he 
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seemed  to  typify  the  dry  syllogisms  of 
that  dreary  controversy  of  Predestination 
and  Free-will  !  Could  any  spark  of  poetic 
fire  come  from  so  wizened  and  matter- 
of-fact  a  being  f  Vates  and  Sacerdos  are 
near  akin,  and  those  poetic  soals  who  like 
mystery  in  their  religion  will  always  prefer 
a  priesthood  whose  garb  is  poetic.  And 
those  who  think  a  religion  cannot  be  typi- 
fied by  a  garb  will  prefer  the  dull  prose  of 
common  dress. 

At  the  end  of  the  lake  I  left  the  steamer. 
I  intended  to  walk  over  the  moantains  by 
a  little  path  marked  in  the  Swiss  Ordnance 
Sorvey,  and  which  would  lead  me  across 
the  frontier  into  Savoy.  The  girl-8chool 
landed  also.  It  is  cnrioas  the  way  moth* 
ers  dress  their  fair  daughters  abroad. 
Many  of  these  girls  were  nndoabtedly 
English.  Fortonately  they  disguised  the 
fact  very  well. 

What  shapeless  frocks,  what  marvellous 
colors,  these  nymphs  were  clothed  in  I 
Were  there  girl-schools  at  Lausanne,  I 
wonder,,  when  Byron  moped  away  his 
time  at  Meillerie  opposite  ;  and  did  he 
write  that  ^'  they  always  smelled  of  bread- 
and-butter" — the  fair,  innocent  ones  ! — 
in  bitter  disappointment  because  they 
offered  no  other  attractions  ?  However, 
in  spite  of  their  chaotic  clothes,  these  sim- 

51e  maidens  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves, 
'hey  trooped  up  the  road,  under  the  chest- 
nut and  walnut  trees,  and  laughed  and 
chattered,  and  picked  flowers,  and  ate  bis- 
cuits and  sandwiches,  as  healthy  whole- 
some girls  should;  There  were  two  girls 
who  were  really  pretty,  and  with  a  flush 
of  pride  I  was  glad  to  recognize  they  were 
English.  And  not  only  were  they  pretty, 
but  they  were  well  dressed  :  and,  if  the 
dress  be  an  index  of  the  mind,  then  these 
young  ladies  were  indeed  perfect ;  but 
*  perhaps  their  mother  dressed  them.  How- 
ever, I  soon  left  these  fair  sirens  behind, 
and,  like  the  hero  of  "Excelsior,"  I 
steeled  my  heart  against  all  softer  feel- 
ings. I  don*t  know  how  it  would  have 
been,  however,  had  these  young  ladies 
gone  so  far  as  the  strange  young  person 
in  that  incoherent  poem.  They  didn't. 
Instead  of  any  tender  invitation,  expressed 
verbally  or  ocularly,  they  only  ate  wild 
strawberries,  and  made  remarks  sotto  voce, 
which,  as  laughter  was  the  result,  caused 
me,  with  that  self-consciousness  of  a  true 
Briton,  to  feel  a  twitching  in  the  back  as 
I  walked  on. 


It  was  hot.  The  mountain  road  wound 
up  and  up.  No  breath  of  air  seemed  able 
to  penetrate  those  tlaok  olmtBiit-woods. 
The  grass  under  the  trees  ~wm  «  pedhet 
carpet  of  wild  loveliness.  Flowers  of 
every  kind  grew  thick  all  round — the 
stately  moointain-lily,  bluebelln,  and  yel- 
low cowslips.  Red,  white,  purple,  and 
blue  ;  yellow,  green,  mauve,  and  carmine  : 
all  the  colors  and  blendings  possible  were 
spread  everywhere.  Delicate,  dainty, 
mossy  lawns,  where  the  grass  had  just 
been  cut,  alternated  with  the  rich  wealth 
of  unkempt  pasture.  The  sunlight  fell  in 
brilliant  patcnes  across  the  twisting  chest- 
nut-boles, and  on  the  cut  and  uncut  grass. 
Bees  hummed  and  flies  persecuted,  and  all 
the  while  I  trudged  over  ruthless  stones 
upward  and  ever  upward.     It  wets  hot  I 

I  could  hear  down  below  the  merry 
laughter  of  the  girls.  A  church  clock 
struck  the  hour,  and  the  thud,  thud,  thud 
of  a  distant  steamer  palpitated  on  the 
drowsy  silence.  The  air  quivered  in  the 
heat,  a  gray-green  gloom  shimmered  under 
the  fantastic  chestnut- trees,  velvety  moss 
spread  temptingly  over  shady  banks. 
What  a  home  for  fairies  I     I  sat  down. 

But  it  would  never  do  to  waste  time  in 
dull  sloth.  I  had  many  miles  to  go,  and 
some  fairly  stiff  cjimbing  before  me. 
There  were  awkward  precipices  to  be 
faced,  and  Swiss  weather  is  never  certain. 

Up  and  up  I  trudged.  The  stony  road 
had  changed  to  a  still  more  stony  path. 
The  chestnut-trees  had  given  place  to 
brushwood,  where  the  hornbeam  and 
mountain-ash  reigned  instead  of  the  chest- 
nut and  walnut ;  a  gentle  breeze  stirred 
the  ferns,  and  the  gray  weather-worn  sides 
of  a  few  snow-streaked  peaks  rose  above 
the  foliage.  How  scarred  and  furrowed 
those  solemn  rocks  looked  I  Snow  still 
lay  in  the  crevices,  and  little  silver  streaks 
trickled  down  their  rugged  faces.  My 
object  was  to  find  the  path  which  led  up 
over  these  cliffs,  across  the  neck  which 
united  them  to  the  highest  point,  and  so 
down  into  a  deep  valley  where  France  and 
Switzerland  joined  hands  across  a  foaming 
torrent. 

I  had  been  warned  the  path  was  danger- 
ous. Only  a  week  ago  a  hapless  professor 
from  Vevey  had  fallen  over  a  precipice 
and  been  killed.  His  body  was  brought 
over  the  day  before  I  started.  He  was 
actually  in  the  right  path,  and  his  death 
had  been  the  result  of  a  slip.     A  moun- 
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taineer  whom  I  met  told  me  it  was  because 
he  wore  Oxford  shoes,  and  had  no  nails 
in  them.  I  thanked  l^rovidence  I  had  a 
heavy  pair  of  stout  boots,  and,  what  ap- 
peared to  me  as  I  walked,  a  ton  of  nails  in 
the  soles. 

Up  and  up  I  clambered.  The  stony 
path  had  changed  to  a  vague  rut  in  the 
close  herbage.  The  brushwood  had  yield- 
ed to  a  few  straggling  bushes,  with  here 
and  there  a  clump  of  fir.  Their  sombre 
foliage  and  fragrant  odor  invited  me  to 
rest.  The  dry  red  cones  lay  all  about 
under  the  solemn  shade.  No  sound 
reached    mc    now\     The    breeze    fitfully 

w 

whispered  among  the  pine-plumes,  but  the 
stately  trees  disdained  to  break  the  brood- 
ing stillness.  Far,  far  down  below  lay  the 
blue  lake.  The  basement  of  the  peak 
whereon  I  sat  was  entirelv  hidden.  The 
flowers  and  lower  pine-trees  seemed  to 
spring  at  once  from  the  small  blue  patch 
below.  On  the  other  side  rose  tier  upon 
tier  of  jagged  rocks.  Range  on  range  of 
precipitous  peaks  tossed  themselves  aloft, 
while  above  all,  against  the  blue  sky, 
soared  the  white  billows  of  the  Oberland 
of  Berne,  where  the  everlasting  snows 
piled  themselves  along  the  horizon.  How 
stiange  the  contrast  seems  from  the  busy 
every-day  life  of  that  blue  lake,  with  its 
fashionable  hotels,  tennis-lawns,  and  arti- 
ficial society,  to  the  unknown  solitude  of 
that  arctic  region  !  In  that  white  mys- 
tery before  me,  so  near  and  yet  so  far,  lay 
spots  as  untrodden  by  man  as  any  soli- 
tudes in  Spitzbergen  or  Enderby  land. 
There  is  no  spot  in  the  world  which  brings 
into  such  striking  proximity  the  primeval 
and  the  ephemeral  as  Switzerland. 

Up  and  up  I  trudged.  It  was  no  longer 
sultry.  The  sun  scorched,  but  the  air  was 
keen.  I  had  passed  all  shade,  except 
where  the  precipitous  cliff  flung  its  cool 
shadow  over  the  deep  ravine.  The  track 
was  becoming  difliicult  to  find.  I  was 
climbing  a  steep  slope  of  coarse  grass  lit- 
tered with  huge  boulders.  The  path  had 
dwindled  to  conntless  holes  made  bv  the 
hoofs  of  the  goats  who  alone  could  browse 
up  here.  It  was  impossible  to  tind  any 
real  track. 

And  now  my  difficulties  began.  I  was 
a  novice  in  Alpine  climbing.  Counting  on 
being  what  is  usually  called  a  good  crags- 
man where  crags  are  not  frequent,  I  had 
anticipated  little  difficulty  in  surmounting 
the  rugged  cliffs  which  towered  up  op- 


posite Montreux.  I  knew  the  snow  would 
present  obstacles  which  might  be  very 
dangerous  ;  but  I  calculated  that  a  cliff  in 
Switzerland  must  be  very  like  a  cliff  in 
England.  There  was  little  or  no  snow 
here.  There  were  only  cliffs.  But  when 
I  looked  at  them  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing, '*  But  what  cliffs  I" 

The  track  I  had  been  doubtfully  follow- 
ing led  to  the  very  base  of  an  ovei  hanging 
precipice,  and  there  ended.  I  looked  up 
at  the  gray  height  above  me.  Sheer  walls 
of  rock  looked  down  at  me.  There  was  a 
sinister  expression  about  the  sharp  lines 
which  furrowed  the  face  of  the  cliff. 
They  went  zigzag  down  the  surface  like 
the  glim  sneer  on  the  face  of  some  coldly 
sarcastic  man.  The  silent  gloom  of  the 
overshadowing  rock  chilled  me.  A  little 
jet  of  water  spouted  over  a  black  ledge 
above,  and  splashed  into  an  old  patch  of 
snow  below — so  dirty  and  stone-covered  a 
patch  that  at  first  I  took  it  only  for  the 
brown  soil  of  the  mountain.  It  was  tough 
and  hard  to  tread  on.  I  could  hardly 
realize  such  a  substance  could  melt. 

Clearly  I  had  missed  the  path.  Not 
even  a  goat  could  climb  up  there.  How- 
ever, climbing  had  to  be  done  ;  it  was 
getting  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  bad 
yet  far  to  go.  Without  wasting  time  in 
going  back  to  look  for  the  path,  I  deter- 
mined to  get  up  this  wall  somehow.  To 
my  left  was  a  dark  gully,  black  and  for- 
bidding. I  instinctively  felt  I  could  never 
get  up  that.  To  my  right  a  few  pines 
grew,  stunted  and  wind-torn,  and  above 
them  was  a  ledge  which  I  felt  I  might 
reach.  After  a  diflficult  climb,  and  sev- 
eral narrow  slips,  I  reached  the  ledge. 
Uow  magnificent  was  the  view  !  But  I  felt 
if  I  looked  long  I  should  grow  giddy.  I 
could  no  longer  see  any  grass  slope  below. 
Not  even  the  top  of  the  last  pine-tree  was 
visible,  although  only  a  few  feet  beneath. 
There  seemed  nothing  between  me  and 
that  small  blue  patch,  some  five  thousand 
feet  below.  I  turned  to  look  at  the  wall 
behind. 

It  was  not  encouraging.  By  clinging 
to  my  ledge  I  hoped  I  might  reach  a  rift 
in  the  rock  which  seemed  to  present  an 
easier  foothold,  as  seen  from  below.  But 
I  could  not  disguise  from  myself  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  attempt.  I  bad  b^^n  to 
realize  that  what  looks  onlv  a  litUe  way 
up,  seems  a  horrible  distance  cfowm.  It 
was  no  longer  warm.     The  nm  wia  be? 
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hind  the  towering  precipice  overhead. 
Its  rich  light  flooded  the  downward  slope 
of  a  grass  patch  to  the  right.  There  must 
be  a  gully  there,  down  which  the  light 
can  penetrate.  The  keen  mountain  air 
against  the  cold  face  of  this  never-warmed 
rock  chilled  me.  That  rock  had  never 
seen  the  sun.  I  buttoned  up  my  coat, 
and  altered  my  course  for  the  gully. 

After  great  exertions,  I  managed  to 
reach  a  fairly  easy  place.  The  narrow 
escapes  I  had  gone  through  caused  me  to 
appreciate  the  change  from  the  position 
of  a  fly  when  clinging  to  the  ceiling  to  the 
Jess  sustained  effort  of  resting  on  a  ledge 
of  the  cornice.  At  last  I  could  sit  down. 
There  was  the  same  view  before  me. 
A  few  more  peaks  of  the  Bernese  Ober- 
Jand  rose  up.  The  blue  lake  looked 
smaller  and  farther  down.  That  was  all. 
I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  four 
o'clock.  I  must  get  on.  I  had  taken  an 
hour  in  climbing  about  two  hundred  feet. 
This  would  never  do.  After  a  little  re- 
freshment I  buckled  to  my  work.  The 
gully  was  reached,  the  course  became  less 
hazardous,  although  rather  more  fatiguing. 
At  last  I  was  within  sight  of  the  top.  A 
few  more  scrapings,  a  little  more  back- 
wrenching,  knee-twisting  struggles,  and  I 
should  be  there.-  I  endur%3d  them  all,  and 
— I  was  not  there  I  I  was  on  my  ledge 
again,  and  very  nearly  in  another  world. 
My  foot  had  slipped,  as  I  tried  for  the 
thousandth  time  to  bump  my  mouth  with 
my  knees,  and,  to  the  great  destruction  of 
my  garments,  I  alighted  on  my  feet  and 

the  ledge  at  the  same  moment What 

anguish  I  suffered  1  I  had  come  down  in 
a  second  as  many  feet  as  it  had  taken  me 
minutes  to  get  up.  But  time  is  no  meas- 
ure of  such  effort  And  then  my  gar- 
ments  !     Luckily,  at  the  rate  I  was 

frogressing,  it  would  be  midnight  before 
reached  the  daunts  of  men.  But  what 
distressed  roe  most  was  that  I  bad  broken 
mj  flask  and  dropped  my  match-box. 
After  a  little  rest  I  set  to  work  again,  and 
this  time  I  succeeded — ^that  is,  I  climbed 
to  within  twenty  feet  of  the  top,  and  there 
found  a  perpendicular  wall  of  sheer  rock, 
utterly  impossihle  to  get  up.  I  have  since 
admired  Alpine  climbers  much  more.  I 
thought  they  overrated  themselves  before  ; 
now  I  don't  think  they  can  estimate  them- 
^Ives  enonsli.     I  tan  an  Alpine  climber. 

And  to  I  had  to  come  down  half-way 
i^gnn.   I  did  this  leM  n^tdly  than  before, 


but  with  more  comfort.  I  began  to  real- 
ize that  speed  is  not  everything  among 
the  Alps.  1  was  much  too  hurried  be- 
fore. But  it  was  getting  late.  The 
shadows  behind  were  growing  longer,  even 
a  purple  shade  seemed  to  have  reached  the 
blue  lake  below.  And,  worst  of  all,  b 
mist  was  creeping  over  the  top  of  the  cliff. 
Vague  shreds,  as  if  of  cotlon-wool,  were 
spreading  overhead.  I  should  be  in  a 
cheerful  position  if  a  thick  fog  came  on. 
1  couldn't  go  down,  I  knew.  It  had 
taken  me  all  I  was  capable  of  to  get 
along  that  ledge  when  going  up.  It  would 
be  death  to  attempt  it  going  down.  A 
way  must  be  found  past  that  twenty  feet 
of  cliff  between  me  and  dinner. 

By  warily  hooking  on  to  slight  rough- 
nesses in  the  sides  of  the  gully,  I  managed 
to  work  my  way  so  far  to  the  right  that  I 
could  see  round  the  edge.  There  was  a 
ledge  beyond,  which  seemed  to  extend  up 
to  the  top.  Could  I  reach  it  ?  It  was 
very  ticklish  work,  but,  thanks  to  my  nails 
— 1  mean  on  my  boots — 1  managed  it. 
In  another  quarter  of  an  hour  I  was  a  vic- 
tor. I  had  gained  the  summit,  but  I  was 
utterly  ignorant  of  where  1  was.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment  that  I  set  foot  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  drops  of  rain  began  to 
fall,  and  in  an  instant,  as  it  were,  I  was 
in  a  shroud  of  mist. 

**  This  is  what  I  expected,*'  I  said  ; 
**  it  won't  last  long.  I've  observed  these 
fogs  seldom  do.  Only  I  must  bo  careful 
how  1  go.''  And  so  1  warily  stepped  out 
into  the  unknown.  Somehow  I  felt  like 
a  sort  of  Jack  who  had  climbed  his  Bean- 
stalk and  was  setting  out  for  the  ogre's 
castle.  Presently  1  observed  I  was  going 
down-hill.  The  descent  became  steeper. 
Once  I  nearly  slipped.  This  would  not 
do.  I  could  see  nothing  ahead  of  me, 
and  I  knew  that  steep  grass  slopes  like 
this  often  end  in  terrible  precipices.  1 
must  be  careful.  I  stopped  and  picked 
up  a  stone — a  large  one.  I  let  it  roll 
gently  out  of  my  hand.  It  bounded  away 
in  an  instant.  I  heard  one  bump  not  far 
off,  then  absolute  silence.  This  looked 
awkward.  I  hardly  dared  to  move.  It 
seemed  little  use  going  back  ;  to  go  for- 
ward was  very  like  walking  to  certain 
death.  It  was  better  to  stand  still,  and 
hope  for  the  mist  to  lift. 

After  sitting  shivering  in  the  cold  air, 
wet  to  the  skin,  for  about  half  an  hour,  a 
yellow  gleam  rent  the  veil  before  me,  and. 
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Miff.  Mv  head  seemed  acliinc;  a  £;ood 
(\*:h],  and  I  could  not  make  out  where  I 
was.  I  turned  o\'er  aod  eat  up.  It  was 
<juile  dark.  Gradually  rccollecti«-»n  came 
back,  and  I  cautiously  trieil  to  get  up. 
As  I  ^uccecded,  1  felt  tolerablv  certain  no 
bonos  were  broken  ;  but  mv  bead  felt 
Htran^c.  I  pat  down  ag:ain  to  collect  my 
tbouirhts.  I  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  a 
grassy  patch.  As  I  sat,  a  churcb  bell,  far 
below,  {bounded.  I  counted  the  strokes. 
It  WHS  ten  o'clock.  How  bitterlv  cold  it 
UHH  !  The  mist  had  cleared  awav  and  the 
star.s  were  f^Iiinint;.  All  was  absolutely 
still.  A  black  object  loomed  up  before 
nie,  on  either  side  was  gray  obscurity. 
Tlie  shH]>e  of  the  thing  looked  like  a 
bouse.  What  luck  I  I  should  now  net 
some  milk  and  \*e  put  on  the  right  road. 
•*  NVhsl  H  fort unjite  tumble  !"  I  ihouffht  ; 
••  I  >hi»;ild  no\or  htvo  Lit  upon  :bis  bad  I 
no!  .vnv.o  i.^«r.  :•'»!  slic^n  ci:»." 

1  C*'  '.•»'.  1  'i  •  '"t^rr  dizTT.  Evcrv- 
::•.;:  i  h\/,  .^r.  was  -rpr:::^  we:.  >ever 
'.i-.v.l       NV  ::     i    ~-M'    si.'h   AS    is   sl-wsvs 

i.    I    >:.-.  .:    -s.vr     :•£    "w^rr.     vjtiin- 
*  *  .  •    .*'   1     k'o.:  i*  w^.    Ls-  I  -1  i.     I 
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.^.  .-        «...        .1^^  ifti  iC  .  ^  .        ,   • 
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**  They  ar6  very  cautious,''  I  thought. 
**  I  had  better  be  on  my  guard  too.*' 
Thoughts  of  coiners  of  base  money,  con- 
trd)andier9^  thieves,  passed  across  my 
mind.  But,  after  all,  was  I  sure  it  was  a 
ch&let  ?  It  was  not  very  dark,  but  the 
light  of  the  stars  cast  only  a  shimmering 

fallor  over  tlie  gray  vague  mass  before  me. 
could  distinguish  a  long  low  wall.  Two 
openings  in  it,  the  dark  patch  before  me, 
and  one  to  my  right.  Above,  a  low- 
pitched  roof  spread  in  one  gable  from  end 
to  end  of  the  building.  A  rank  smell 
seemed  to  come  from  the  place,  and  the 
whole  effect  was  to  produce  a  sense  of  ab- 
solute desertion  and  solitude.  I  was  so 
cold,  however,  and  so  sure  of  having  seen 
a  light,  that  I  determined  to  enter.  The 
door  was  open,  or  rather,  as  I  afterward 
found,  there  was  no  door.  The  rank 
smell  was  more  pungent  as  I  passed  over 
the  threshold,  leaving  the  starlight  and 
the  sweet  cold  air  of  night  behind  me. 
All  was  utter  absolute  silence.  I  paused, 
after  taking  a  few  steps  in.  I  could  just 
make  out,  as  my  eyes  grew  accustomed  to 
the  darkness,  that  there  were  some  stalls 
for  cattle,  and  as  I  turned  I  thought  I  saw 
a  dark  figure  behind  me  ;  but  I  found  it 
was  only  an  upright  post  which  came  be- 
tween me  and  an  opening  in  the  wall  on 
the  other  side.  There  was  a  creepy  damp- 
ness about  the  place  which  caused  me  to 
shiver.  It  was  ghostly  enough  by  itself. 
But  the  light  which  had  been  extinguished 
as  I  actually  stood  before  the  open  door 
added  a  curious  mystery  to  the  place. 

As  I  stood  shivering  and  irresolute, 
peering  into  the  darkness,  a  cold  breath 
passed  over  my  face,  and  something 
touched  me.  I  twitched  involuntarily, 
and  uttered  a  startled  exclamation.  A 
low  muffled  voice  seemed  to  repeat  my 
voice  in  a  mocking  tone  three  times, 
fainter  and  fainter  each  time. 

''  It  was  a  bat,"  I  said  aloud  ;  '*  and 
there  is  an  echo  here. " 

A  hollow  parody  of  the  sounds  of  my 
voice  came  back  three  times.  There  was 
clearly  an  echo  here. 

But  no  echo  could  cause  a  light.  Noises 
and  even  touches  could  be  accounted  for 
by  animals  ;  but  I  never  heard  of  any  ani- 
mal, except  a  human  being,  which  could 
light  a  candle  and  put  it  out  on  the  ap- 
proach of  strangers.  There  are  glow- 
worms, fire-flies,  phosphorescent  eel^,  and 
•nchlike.     But  even    ten    million   glow- 


worms, all  doing  their  best,  and  collected 
in  a  mass,  could  hardly  have  produced  the 
light  I  saw.  Eels  don't  live  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  fireflies  I  did  not  think  fre- 
quented Switzerland.  I  felt  I  must  at 
least  be  philosophical,  or  I  should  give  way 
to  the  effects  of  the  tumble,  the  wet,  the 
cold,  and  the  hunger,  which  was  beginning 
to  make  itself  felt. 

**  Is  there  any  one  here  ?"  I  called  out 
in  French  ;  and  **  mon  matheureux  ac- 
cent" was  never  more  forcibly  brought 
home  to  me,  as  I  had  to  listen  to  that  de- 
testable echo  while  it  repeated  the  words 
three  times. 

Disgusted  at  getting  no  other  an- 
swer, and  irritated  at  the  mocking  sound, 
I  groped  further  into  the  darkness.  My 
foot  kicked  against  a  bundle.  I  put  down 
my  hand  ;  it  felt  like  a  loose  sack.  I 
kicked  it  again  to  see  if  it  were  hard. 
Something  cracked  inside.  *'  It's  full  of 
dry  twigs  no  doubt.  If  only  I  had  a 
match  to  make  a  fire  !"  But  as  I  hadn't, 
I  sat  down  on  the  bundle,  for  I  was  tired 
and  disheartened.  It  was  very  empty 
that  bundle,  and  the  twigs  were  very  hard, 
and  brittle,  and  eharp.  They  cracked  and 
broke  inside,  and  gave  way  under  my 
weight.  I  got  up  again,  more  disgusted 
than  ever.  How  very  nasty  the  place 
was  1  The  reek  of  the  pungent  dampness 
rose  fouler  on  the  chilly  air.  I  stepped 
over  the  bundle,  and  in  doing  so  bumped 
my  head  against  a  beam.  The  touch  was 
very  light,  but  the  pain  was  considerable, 
and  I  felt  something  warm  trickle  down 
my  cheek.  I  put  up  my  hand.  It  seemed 
sticky  and  wet.  I  must  have  cut  my  head. 
I  did  not  know  till  the  next  morning  that 
I  received  a  severe  scalp- wound  in  my 
fall,  and  that  the  slight  knock  of  the  beam 
had  caused  the  wound  to  bleed  afiesh.  It 
is  curious  how  the  consciousness  that  you 
are  bleeding  affects  the  nerves.  I  must 
have  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood  before  ; 
but  as  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  it,  I  merely 
put  down  my  weariness  to  fatigue,  and 
thought  little  of  it.  Now  I  felt  alarmed. 
1  leaned  against  the  side  of  the  stall,  and 
tied  my  head  up  with  my  handkerchief. 
Hurt  and  tired  as  I  was,  I  resolved  to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  night  in  that  chalet.  The 
floor  seemed  dry  and  littered  with  fir-twigs. 
I  scraped  a  few  together,  put  them  against 
the  stall,  and  sat  down.  As  I  did  so  my 
boot  kicked  against  the  bundle.  Some- 
thing rattled  inside.    The  foul  atmosphere 
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•cemed  t"  crow  rlamiiiier  :  l>nt  I  was  too 
wearv  t'l  {my  Attention  to  tlii&  In  a  tew 
minutes  I  sli'>Dl<i  hate  )>een  asleep. 

1  w;i$  k-auini:  with  tnr  bact  against  ibe 
Rtull,  one  laQd  was  in  mv  coat  pocket,  tlie 
other  laj  beside  me.  I  lad  sprinkleil  a 
few  twi^*  orer  me,  in  the  idea  of  getting 
Bijme  warmth  oat  of  them.  Whether  tbcy 
reallv  did  produce  anj  heat  I  don't  know  ; 
anvhow  1  felt  as  if  I  were  covered  up  a  lit- 
tle, and  wa?  jast  nodding ofl  to  rieeji  when 
sometliing  ci>ld  ffrasped  mv  hand. — some- 
tbing  which  held  it  tifflit  a*  if  wiiha  band 
of  ice.  A  tbriJ!  of  horror  fii'A  a!l  ibrough 
tne,  and  in  an  iii=tant  I  wa"  wide  awake. 
What  WHS  it?  There  was  no  sonnd. 
CoQld  it  l-e  a  snake  f  I  shnddered  with 
tenor.  Inrolnntarilv  I  put  ont  mv  other 
hand  and  fe!t  cautiously  all  round. "  There 
wa:  nothing  there  I  HuX  my  hand  was 
held.  Was  it  paralysis  \  was  it  numbness 
from  the  cold  and  injiiriea  1  had  received  ! 
I  »honld  have  thought  so,  and  shonld  think 
so  now,  only  for  a  siranjre  circnm stance. 
A  low,  onearthlv,  far-away  lauuh — a  langb 
BO  full  of  blood-curdling,  heartless,  cinel, 
mockins  devilry,  such  as  1  never  beard  be- 
fore, and  I  hope  never  to  bear  again — 
broke  tbe  dead  silence.  At  the  name  time 
a  shadow  seemed  to  pass  between  me  and 
tbe  pale  Jight  which  marked  the  other 
window.  As  1  had  not  moved  this  time, 
it  could  not  t>e  a  posL  Somebody  mnst 
have  come  in,  or  more  likely  have  been 
concealed  in  the  cbitlei  all  the  time.  It 
was  a  horrible  position.  I  had  no  weapon 
with  me,  and  tbe  ntler  silence  with  wbich 
my  hand  bad  been  seiied — it  was  my  right 
— as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  laugh,  as- 
sured me  1  had  to  do  with  do  friendly  peo- 
ple. I  tried  to  move  my  hand-  I  could 
not  stir  it.  What  strength  the  other  must 
be  poasesaed  of  !  But  what  was  the 
other  ?  Uow  could  I  be  held  without 
feeling  the  means  by  which  I  was  held  ! 
Conid  my  band  t«  paralyzed  by  an  elec- 
tric shock  !  I  could  think  of  no  other 
power,  so  sadden,  powerfol,  ai>d  inlangi- 
ble,  as  well  as  noiseless.  Such  an  agency 
as  tbe  supernataral  does  not  readily  occur 
to  an  every-day,  practical  mind,  I  had 
always  felt  that  what  is  called  sapeinatural 
is  only  another  name  for  the  unknown  in 
science.  Here  was  the  anknowiL  Pos- 
sibly tbe  phenomenon  might  presently  be 
classed  with  the  sapematural.  But  it  was 
anything  but  pleasanL  Tbe  silence  was 
horribly  oppressive.      When  I  moved  the 
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twigs  crackled.  Eren  tbe  old  stall  a^Dst 
which  I  was  leaning  creaked  as  I  breathed. 
Dul  these  otheri  could  more  abont,  and 
actuallv  irrasp  mv  band  without  nuking  a 
sound."  ~ 

,As  1  gazed  fixedly  into  the  darkoesB,  it 
seemed  as  if  tbe  place  became  lighted 
uith  a  pale,  indefinite  ueklr  light.  Tbe 
door  aud  the  wind«w,  which  nad  heea 
before  the  only  lighter  patches  in  the 
darknes.1,  now  became  dark.  I  eonld  see 
the  old  tumble-down  walls,  the  pmy  l>eami 
over  my  bead  with  fir-twigs  and  wiaps  of 
hay  hanging  down  t«tween,  tbe  wono- 
eaten  and  rickety  stalls,  and  in  a  far  cor- 
ner 8  hage  tab.  Al  mr  feet  was  the  sack 
1  had  stumbled  over,  and  a  dark  pool  of 
stagnant  water  close  lieside  it.  Why  did 
I  see  all  this  I  There  was  no  light  viable. 
I  mean  there  was  no  means  To  prodnce 
this  light  The  pale  luminons  atmosphere 
was  of  equal  tone  nearly  everywhere  in 
that  tumble-down,  minous.  old  chalet, 
except  that  over  the  sack  it  seemed  a  lit- 
tle more  brilliant.  The  sack  appeared  to 
^ve  out  the  light,  so  to  speak,  for  it  had 
no  shadow  round  it  :  only  its  dnll  dirty 
t'rown  seemed  to  be  set  in  a  pale  phos- 
jihoresc-ent  glow,  like  a  huge  glowworm. 

Surely  I  was  not  im^ning  all  this  t  I 
had  never  seen  the  chalet  befcwe,  how 
could  I  pictnre  its  interior  ao  minotely  ? 
One  chalet  is  much  like  another  it  is  tme, 
and  1  had  kicked  against  the  sack.  But 
1  could  not  have  imagined  that  great  tab 
in  the  comer.  No  chalet  I  had  ever  seea 
had  that.  Why  should  my  imagiiiation 
have  suggested  that  f  Tbere  it  was,  and 
I  mnst  be  conscious, 

The  strange  thing  was,  that  the  light, 
instead  of  cheering  me,  made  me  feel  more 
creepy.  I  con  Id  see  eterv  thing  now. 
Nothing  seemed  to  conceal  anything.  All 
otijects  were  clearly,  thongfa  fwntly,  dia- 
tinct.  There  were  no  deep  shadoTs.  as 
there  would  have  been  bad  the  li^t 
emsnated  from  a  candle  or  a  lamp,  Erefy- 
tbing  seemed  permeated,  so  to  say,  and 
Inminous.  Bot  what  a  ghastly  InmiiMMity 
it  was  :  It  was  pale-blue  in  tone,  aad 
sickly.  What  produced  it  F  I  looked  at 
the  sack-  It  fascinated  me  with  a  ktnt- 
ble  cnriositr.  I  noticed  its  sh^ta,  I  re- 
membered how  hollow  it  was,  and  bowths 
twigs  had  cracked  and  broke*  uaado^  I 
rememliered  how  they  had  chatered  ai  I 
kicked  it.  There  was  a  ■uiUfc  n^ 
knob  or  projection  in  tbe  e    nt  dolh  a 
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to  my  hand  :  three  long  twigs  seemed  to 
be  Ijing  almost  across  it.  I  looked  down 
closer.  Were  they  twigs  ?  They  were 
long  and  brown  and  curiously  knotted. 
The  old  rag  covered  the  rest. 

I  looked  closer  still  :  horror  of  horrors  ! 
they  were  the  emaciated  fingers  of  what 
was  almost  a  skeleton  !  As  I  sprang  up 
in  disgust,  my  foot  kicked  once  more 
against  the  sack.  The  old  worn-out  rags 
gave  way,  and  a  ghastly  skull  fell  through 
the  rent. 


Was  it  all  a  horrible  dream  ?  The  re- 
sult of  my  fall  ?  Who  knows  ?  All  I 
know  is,  I  felt  sure  I  was  awake,  that  it 
was  no  delirium.  With  the  sudden  realiza- 
tion of  the  horror,  my  hand  had  recov- 
ered its  natural  force.  I  started  up,  and 
would  have  rushed  from  the  hut.  .  .  . 

**  Good  heavens  1  what  is  that?"  I 
gasped,  as  instead  of  stepping  forward,  I 
shrank  back  in  greater  horror.  A  figure 
was  entering  the  hut.  A  wizened  decrepit 
figure,  staggering  under  a  heavy  load.  It 
made  no  sound  as  it  came  in.  I  could  not 
see  its  face.  The  load  on  its  back  seemed 
to  be  alive.  It  stirred  and  writhed  as  it 
lay  across  the  shoulders  of  its  bearer. 
The  figure  came  close  to  me.  As  it 
stepped  over  the  sack,  the  same  horrible, 
blood-curdling,  cruel  low  laugh  or  chuckle 
grated  on  the  silence.  It  paused  and 
looked  up.  Can  any  words  describe  that 
face,  the  expression,  I  wonder  ?  Malig- 
nant gratified  hate,  the  cruel  smile  of  a 
dangerous  lunatic,  cunning  and  diabolical  ; 
the  ferocity  of  a  brutal  murderer,  were  all 
in  that  awful  face.  The  face  of  a  man 
Jong  dead,  grinning,  dry,  black,  and  re- 
pulsive, like  the  mummies  in  the  morgue 
of  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard. 

The  figure  passed  on.  It  went  toward 
the  huge  tub  in  the  corner.  The  burden 
still  convulsively  writhed  at  intervals.  I 
now  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  that  a 
vapor  seemed  to  curl  up  and  float  over  the 
great  caldron.  The  figure,  with  its  still 
feebly  moving  burden,  had  reached  the 
corner.  Silently  it  came  up  to  the  tub. 
The  burden  twitched  convule»ively.  There 
was  a  heave.  The  vapor  seemed  suddenly 
agitated,  and  the  figure  remained  alone, 
intently  watching  the  interior  of  the  tub. 
The  vibrating  of  the  huge  vessel  and  the 
twitting  vapor  told  of  some  frightful  con- 
tortioQt  wittiiii.     Bnt  all  was  silent  as  the 
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grave.     I  could   stand  it  no   longer.     I 
rushed  to  the  door. 

The  cool  air  of  the  mountain  could  not 
revive  me.  I  was  shivering  from  head  to 
foot.  Icy  cold  and  hot  by  turns,  I  knew 
I  must  have  caughtva  feverish  attack.  But 
how  could  I  face  that  horrible  hut  ?  Was 
I  really  dreaming  ?  A  sound  broke  the 
solemn  silence.  The  church  clock  in  the 
valley  far  down  below  was  striking  one. 
Should  I  have  heard  that  in  my  dreams  f 
No  !  I  know  I  was  awake  !  Far  away  a 
line  of  light  was  twinkling  under  the  dark 
mass  of  the  distant  mountains  on  the  op- 
posite shore  of  the  lake.  It  was  Montreux. 
How  curiously  the  sight  of  that  pre-emi- 
nently artificial  settlement  contrasted  with 
the  mysterious  chalet  behind  me,  with  its 
dreadful  unreality  and  ghastly  tenants  I 
There  opposite  to  mo  were  the  electric 
lights  of  the  new  hotel  at  Territet.  Be- 
hind me  was  the  dim  ruin  with  its  fearful 
secrets. 

How  cold  it  was  !  The  stars  were  shin- 
ing, and  a  pale  light  over  the  north-east 
showed  where  the  sun  was  travelling. 
Three  hours  more  and  I  should  be  able  to 
find  my  way  down.  At  least  there  was 
this  comfort,  that  if  there  was  a  chltlet 
there  must  be  a  path  to  it.  Unless,  in- 
deed, the  whole  thing  were  a  ghastly 
dream. 

I  turned  to  look  at  the  old  building.  I 
had  to  force  myself  to  do  it.  I  expected 
to  see  that  fearful  figure  standing  in  the 
door.  All  was  dark  and  still.  Was  it 
really  all  a  dream  ?  It  was  very  cold  out 
there.  Three  hours  is  a  long  time  to  wait.. 
My  clothes  were  torn,  and  the  long  grasa 
was  dripping  wet.  I  could  not  lie  down 
in  it.  I  could  hardly  stand  for  three 
hours.  I  was  very  tired.  Should  I  be 
frightened  by  a  nightmare,  however  dread- 
ful ?  My  head  was  light  from  my  fall. 
I  would  be  more  sensible.  I  would  go  in 
again.  It  was  still  far  too  dark  to  think 
of  trying  to  find  any  way  down.  A&  I 
approached  the  old  tumbledown  building, 
I  could  not  help  shuddering.  I  never 
knew  a  dream  so  vivid.  However,  it  must 
be  a  dream.  There  are  the  electric  lights 
of  that  grand  hotel  at  Territet.  No  mys- 
teries can  exist  in  the  face  of  the  triumphs 
of  our  civilization.  But  in  spite  of  my 
trying  to  bluster  out  my  fears,  I  did  not 
at  all  like  getting  nearer  to  that  dark  door. 
I  looked  furtively  in.  All  was  black  and 
silent.  The  damp,  nasty,  unwholesome 
18 
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odor  was  there.  But  it  was  warmer  than 
outside,  where  a  cold  north  wind  was  be- 
ginning to  whisper  among  the  crevices  of 
tho  cliffs  behind  me  and  the  fir-tree  tops 
below.  I  went  in  ;  but  I  kept  very  near 
the  door,  and  did  not  trouble  about  dry 
twigs  any  more.  I  sat  down,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  I  was  sound  asleep. 

When  I  awoke,  the  sunlight  was  stream- 
ing over  the  steep  slope  opposite.  The 
jagged  outline  of  the  cliffs  behind  was 
thrown  in  clear  profile  on  the  fir-woods 
and  crags  in  front.  The  chalet  was  still 
dim,  but  I  could  make  out  objects  dis- 
tinctly. Involuntarily  the  horrible  dream 
of  the  night  before  came  back.  1  looked 
at  the  stall  where  I  had  sat.  There  at  the 
exact  place  where  I  had  seen  it  was  the 
torn  and  crumbling  sack.  There  were  the 
ghastly  hand  and  grinning  skull.  It  was 
no  dream  then.  I  got  up  and  walked  out 
of  the  hut.  How  exquisite  was  the  morn- 
ing !  For  a  moment  I  forgot  everything. 
A  gray  patch  of  mist  floated  below  me, 
hiding  the  valley.  But  above  the  stream- 
ing sunlight  was  bringing  into  sharp  dis- 
tinctness every  peak  and  crag  ot  the 
mountains  opposite.  Deep  purply  gray, 
the  cliffs  behind  towered  against  the 
waim,  clear,  rosy  haze  ;  while  opposite 
the  orange-tinged  crags  cut  the  cold  blue 
of  the  western  sky.  The  tinkle  of  a  few 
bells  far  down  under  the  mist  told  me  that 
the  cows  were  already  busy  at  their  morn- 
ing meal.     I  wished  I  were  a  cow. 

My  thoughts  turned  naturally  to  the 
easiest  means  of  finding  like  occupation. 
How  was  I  to  get  down  ?  The  grass  all 
round  the  chalet  was  long  and  rank.  Evi- 
dently no  cattle  had  browsed  there  this 
year.  .  The  little  patch  of  pasture  was 
hemmed  in  by  beetling  cliffs  on  three 
sides.  The  grass  grew  to  the  edge  on  the 
fourth  side,  and  then  seemed  to  drop  in  a 
sheer  precipice. 

I  went  to  the  edge  and  looked  over. 
The  top  of  a  tall  fir-tree  was  just  below 
me.  A  few  stones,  worn  and  moss-cov- 
ered, appeared  to  offer  a  way  of  escape. 
I  could  see  there  was  a  forest  of  fir-trees 
further  down.  If  only  I  could  reach  these 
I  should  be  sure  to  find  a  way  down  into 
the  valley. 

Before  I  attempted  to  descend  I  took 
one  more  look  at  the  old  crumbling  ch&let. 
It  stood  in  the  deepest  recess  of  the 
gloomy  plateau.  Entirely  protected  from 
the  south,  west,  and  east  by  precipitous 


cliffs  above,  the  sunliglit  bad  nev^er  fallen 
on  its  sombre  moss-covered  Btones.  I 
thought  over  the  dream  of  the  night  be- 
fore. If  it  was  a  dream,  how  could  I  have 
seen  all  I  did  see  ?  I  had  certainly  neyer 
entered  the  chalet  before.  It  was  pitch- 
dark  when  I  went  in.  How  could  I  tell 
that  sack  contained  a  mouldering  skeleton  ? 
How  could  I  know  there  was  a  tub  in  the 
corner  ?  Could  a  feverish  imagination 
create  the  actual  presentment  of  hidden 
surroundings  ?  The  ghastly  figure  might 
be  the  result  of  a  heated  over-wrought 
brain  and  the  want  of  food.  There  was 
nothing  left  to  prove  that  it  had  entered. 
That  strange  laugh  might  have  been  the 
cry  of  some  night-bird  distorted  in  my 
half-conscious  torpor.  But  the  tub  ?  I 
would  go  in  and  see  if  that  great  tub  were 
actually  there. 

As  I  entered,  the  sickening  stale  atmos- 
phere struck  me  as  peculiarly  repulsive. 
I  stood  at  the  door  and  looked  in.  With 
a  sense  of  horror  upon  me  I  looked  toward 
the  corner  where  I  had  seen  in  my  dream 
the  great  tub.  It  was  there.  A  vast 
wooden  tub,  capable  of  holding  many 
hundreds  of  gallons.  It  .was  now  in  de- 
cay. The  iron  hoops  had  rusted  out,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  staves  had  slipped  oat 
of  their  position.  I  remembered  the  in- 
cidents of  the  dream  distinctly — far  too 
distinctly.  I  felt  I  should  never  forget 
them.  That  fearfully  malignant,  wizened, 
dead  figure.  The  awful  heavings  of  the 
suggestive  burden.  The  vapor.  The 
plunge.  Tho  dispersion  of  the  steam 
above  the  caldron.  The  vibrating  of  the 
huge  vessel.  The  ghastly  creepy  laugh. 
I  forced  myself  to  go  up  to  the  corner. 
I  climbed  up  on  some  bulks  of  timber  rot- 
ting there.  I  looked  in.  It  was  so  dark 
inside  I  could  at  first  make  out  no  details. 
By  degrees,  as  I  looked  closer,  and  helped 
by  a  chink  of  light  which  fell  through  a 
crack  in  the  tub,  I  was  able  to  make  oat  a 
heap  of  rubbish  in  the  bottom.  I  poked 
it  with  my  stick  :  a  musty  fetid  smell 
arose,  and  my  stick  struck  a  hard  round 
substance.  There  was  the  same  horribly 
suggestive  outline  which  bad  attracted  my 
attention  to  the  sack.  The  rubbish  had  a 
ghastly  similitude  to  a  huddled-up  skele- 
ton. As  I  examined  it  more  attentively, 
I  could  see  that  there  was  no  doubt.  The 
head  had  fallen  off,  and  was  lying  at  the 
side  of  the  heap  of  mouldering  bones. 

I  had  seen  enough.     I  hurried  away. 
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I  Dever  stopped  again  until  I  had  climbed 
down  to  the  nearest  fir-tree.  There  I 
paused.  Before  entering  the  dark  shade 
of  the  forest  I  turned  back  to  look  up. 
The  long  grass  grew  rank  against  the  sky- 
line ;  a  gray  peak  of  the  highest  cliff  just 
topped  the  ragged  growth.  I  was  too  far 
down  to  see  anything  of  the  plateau. 
Was  it  fancy,  or  ^  memory  of  my  dream  ? 
But  as  I  looked,  a  figure  seemed  to  emerge 
among  the  grass  at  the  edge  of  the  little 
pasture,  and  stagger  up  against  the  blue 
sky  with  a  long  burden  on  its  shoulders. 
The  dark  wood  behind  me  seemed  to  echo 
a  cruel  shivering  laugh,  and  the  figure  dis- 
appeared. 

**  Mere  fancy!"  I  said  to  myself. 
**  Imagination  will  do  anything  !"  and  I 
turned  to  find  my  way  through  the  gloom. 
After  an  hour's  difficult  descent,  the 
rude  track  I  was  following  suddenly  ended 
on  the  brink  of  a  vast  ravine. 

I  examined  the  smooth  surface  of  this 
highroad  for  the  avalanches.  Up  and  up 
it  went,  in  a  straight,  ever-diminishin^ 
line,  to  the  narrow  gorge  between  two  of 
the  highest  peaks.  Down,  down,  it  cut 
its  plunging  track  right  to  the  narrow  belt 
of  walnut  and  chestnut  on  the  edge  of  the 
lake  below.  I  must  get  across  this  some- 
how. Below  me  the  forest  ended  in  a 
series  of  precipitous  c  iffs.  The  path  led 
me  here,  and  I  could  see  the  continuation 
of  it  on  the  other  side.  It  was  getting 
hot.  I  longed  to  be  down  in  the  village, 
whose  red  and  gray  roofs  I  could  s^e 
peeping  out  among  the  dark-green  masses 
below.  I  looked  at  my  mangled  clothes. 
I  felt  the  parts  I  could  not  see  were  in- 
finitely worse  than  those  I  could.  My 
hands  were  stained  with  blood.  1  knew 
my  face  must  be  streaked  with  it  too. 
My  head  was  bound  up  with  my  handker- 
chief. It  was  not  pleasant  to  enter  a  de- 
cent village  like  that  in  broad  daylight.  I 
must  get  down  before  many  people  were 
about. 

Prodding  the  face  of  the  ravine  with 
my  stick,  I  found  that  if  I  planted  my 
foot  firmly  I  could  make  a  fairly  safe  foot- 
ing on  its  treacherous  surface.  After  a 
hazardous  ten  minutes,  I  reached  the  other 
side.  Henceforth  the  track  was  easy.  In 
another  half-hour  I  passed  some  goats.  A 
startled  cowboy  next  stood  gaping  at  my 
appearance.  In  a  few  minutes  more  I 
had  reached  a  chalet,  where  an  old  woman 
was  attending  to  the  cows. 


She  was  a  sensible  old  thing,  and  took 
in  the  situation  at  a  glance.  She  wasted 
few  words,  but  soon  gave  me  some  hot 
milk,  eggs,  and  bread-and  butter.  I  al- 
lowed her  to  bathe  my  head,  and  although 
she  had  no  clean  rag,  she  washed  my  hand- 
kerchief and  tied  it  neatly  over  my  cut. 
My  garments  took  longer  mending,  but 
she  succeeded  at  last,  and  I  went  on  my 
way  a  reformed  character. 

During  the  time  she  was  attending  to 
me  a  man  had  come  in.     A  long-haired, 
unshaven,  tangled  man.     We  talked,  and 
when  1  told  him  where  I  had  passed  the 
night,    he   uttered    an   exclamation.     In- 
credulity was  the  chief  ingredient  in  his 
surprise.     When  I  told  hlrn,  however,  of 
the  great  tub  in  the  corner,  he  appeared 
convinced.     Both  he  and  the  old  woman 
seemed  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  me. 
They  asked  me  questions  ;  they  exchanged 
significant  glances.    At  last  the  man  could 
restrain  his  curiosity  no  longer.    He  asked 
me  point-blank  if  I  had  not  been  disturbed 
by  les  revenants.     It  was  haunted,  then. 
My  dream  was  not  a  dream,  or  if  it  was, 
it  was  curious  it  should  have  taken  so  defi- 
nite a  form.     I  answered  evasively,  and 
then  asked  him  to  tell  me  the  story  con- 
nected with  the  chalet,  why  such  excel- 
lent  pasture   was   left  to   grow   in    rank 
waste  ?    Why  there  was  no  path  up  there  ? 
Why,  above  all,  was  there  that  awful  tub  ? 
It  was  a  long  tale,  and  much  of  the 
story  was  incomprehensible.     The  ch&let 
belonged  to  a  fairly  well-to-do  peasant  : 
of  course  there  was  a  womau  in  the  case. 
The  wife  of  the  peasant  was  admired  by  a 
douanier.    As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  these 
douaniers  never  have  anything  else  to  do 
but  to  admire  all  the  village  belles.     The 
husband  *s  life  was  wretched.   The  douanier 
was  young,  big,  brutal.    The  husband  was 
sujall,  old,  cunning.     It  was  when  the  cat- 
tle  had  gone  to  the  mountains.     There 
was   a   very   good   path    up   there   then. 
Pierroch  and  his  wife  had  gone   up  to 
their  chalet  with   their  cows.     "  It  was 
just  such  a  night  as  last  night,   and   it 
was —     Why,  it  is  the  Feast  of  St.  John 
to-day  !**  and  the  two  peasants  looked  at 
each  other  and  nodded  significantly.    The 
douanier  was  seen  climbing  the  mountain 
path.      He   never  was  seen   again.     Nor 
were  Pierroch  or  his  wife  ever  heard  of 
after.     The    chalet   was   visited    a   week 
later,  but  nothing  was  found.     The  huge 
tub  was  full  of  water  as  usual.     For  there 
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was  no  water  up  there,  and  that  made  the 
pasture  less  useful  than  it  would  have 
been.  All  the  water  for  the  cattle  had  to 
be  accumulated  in  that  large  tub,  either 
from  the  snow  or  the  rain.  All  was  in 
fairly  good  order.  A  sackful  of  hay  lay 
on  the  floor  of  the  stall.  The  few  cows 
Pierroch  possessed  had  all  disappeared, 
and  the  door  stood  wide  open.  Notbiug 
more  was  ever  heard  of  any  one  of  the 
three.  Since  then  the  place  bore  an  evil 
name.  It  was  called  the  *' Revenants,'* 
and  no  one  ever  went  there  now.  Only 
on  St.  John's  Eve  a  light  was  always  seen. 
A  pale  light  like  the  gleam  of  a  glow- 
worm. No  one  had  ever  been  bold  enough 
to  try  and  get  there  to  find  out  the  ex- 
planation. In  fact,  what  further  explana- 
tion was  wanted  ?  Did  not  Holy  Scrip- 
ture say  there  were  spirits  ?  Did  not 
Monsieur  le  Cur6  tell  them  of  Samuel 
and  the  witch  ?  They  were  not  so  igno- 
rant there  on  that  mountain  as  monsieur 
might  think.  But  monsieur  has  actually 
passed  the  night  there  on  St.  John's  Eve  ? 
he  must  have  been  there,  since  he  had 
seen  the  great  tub.  Old  Nannette  remem- 
bered the  making  of  that  tub.  It  was 
built  up  there.  There  was  a  feast  given, 
and  the  red  wine  was  the  first  liquid  it 
ever  contained.  Ah,  it  was  good,  that 
red  wine  as  it  flowed  from  the  wooden 
spigot  ! 

I  could  not  repress  a  shudder  as  I 
thought  of  the  mouldering  skeleton,  and 
the  frightful  death  that  seemed  shadowed 
out  by  that  ghastly  mute  pbantasma.  The 
convulsions,  the  plunges  I  could  not  see. 
The  groans  I  could  not  hear.  The  awful 
sickening  death. 

I  answered  all  their  questions  briefly, 
and  went  on  my  way.  In  a  short  time  I 
was  down  the  mountain.  I  had  reached 
the  village  on  the  edge  of  the  lake.  In 
half  an  hour  the  steamer  would  be  here. 
As  I  sat  outside  the  clean  simple  little 
hotel  sipping  my  coffee,  I  thought  over 
the  strange  experiences  of  the  niglit.  Had 
I  really  seen  a  ghost  ?  It  seemed  so  odd. 
In  the  broad  daylight,  with  the  blue  lake 
before  me,  with  the  large  bird-like  barks 
airing  their  sails  in  that  quiet  bay  beside 
me  ;  in  the  presence  of  the  trim  gendarme, 
magnificent  in  all  the  rigid  dignity  of  his 
padded  uniform  and  pasteboard  hat,  lean- 
ing against  the  rails  of  the  landing-stage, 
— it  seemed  so  impossible.  Why  should 
ghosts  exist  ?     How  could  they  be  ?     It 


was  so  much  more  easy  to  say  it  was  a 
dream.  And  a  dream  I  should  still  say 
it  was,  were  it  not  (or  that  tub.  Can  it 
be  that  we  can  antedate  a  dream  ?  That 
we  hear  and  see  certain  things,  dream  of 
them,  and  then,  forgetting  when  we 
dreamed  it,  believe  the  dream  took  place 
before  the  events  ? 

As  I  pondered  overitrall,  I  could  hardly 
accept  this.  I  had  entered  the  hut  in  the 
dark.  I  knew  there  was  a  tub  there,  and 
a  skeleton  before  I  looked  for  them.  The 
skeleton  in  the  sack  I  saw  almost  as  soon 
as  I  opened  my  eyes  ;  but  I  had  gone  out 
and  taken  a  walk  in  the  cool  air  of  the 
morning,  found  a  path  down,  and  was 
perfectly  calm  and  collected  before  I  re- 
membered the  tub.  I  went  back  purpose- 
ly to  look  for  it.  I  knew  exactly  where  it 
was,  what  it  looked  like,  and  fully  expect- 
ed to  find  something  horrible  in  it.  I 
must  have  seen  this  then.  The  chalet 
must  have  been  lighted  up  somehow.  At- 
tribute what  I  would  to  imagination,  it 
was  impossible  to  say  this  was  a  dream, 
unless  a  singularly  prophetic  one.  It 
seemed  as  easy  to  believe  in  a  spiritual 
manifestation  as  to  believe  in  so  marvel- 
lously circumstantial  a  dream. 

But  here  was  the  steamer.  A  throng 
of  happy  merry  boys,  with  tin  boxes  and 
knapsacks  on  their  backs,  were  trooping 
over  the  gangway.  Two  Englishmen,  in 
tweed  suits  and  straw  hats,  were  occupy- 
ing with  dignified  grandeur  the  whole  of 
the  first-class  deck.  In  another  minute  I 
was  on  board.  I  tried  to  bide  my  tattered 
appearance  as  well  as  I  could  ;  but  it  was 
useless.  I  had  to  confess  to  my  sufferings, 
and  all  the  compassion  I  got  was  that  I 
was  a  most  utter  idiot  to  go  up  the  moun- 
tains without  a  guide.  However,  no  guide 
would  have  led  me  to  **  les  Revenants  ;*' 
and  if  I  should  have  slept  comfortably  in 
my  bed  at  Vevey,  I  should  have  gone 
without  the  marvellous  experience  which 
I  cannot  help  confessing  goes  far  to  con- 
vince me  there  must  be  ghosts. 

Two  things  I  have  learned  from  my  ad- 
venture. One  is  to  regard  with  a  pro- 
found respect  all  Alpine  climbers.  The 
other  is  to  receive  with  reverence  the  re- 
searches and  lucubrations  of  the  Psycho- 
logical Society.  There  is  alio  a  third 
conclusion  I  have  sadly  come  to.  Vase- 
line and  plaster  are  very  useful  adjuncts  to 
a  tourist  equipment.  If,  also,  you  could 
induce  your  tailor  to   part  with   several 
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pieces  of  the  stufE  of  which  your  suit  is 
made,  you  would  find  it  come  in  very  use- 
ful :  it  is  60  difficult  to  match  your  things 
abroad. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  tell  any  one  the  exact 
situation  of  the  ch&let.  It  lies  in  that 
little  plateau  quite  hidden  from  the  lake. 


It  is  difficult  to  find.  The  ascent  to  it  is 
very  arduous,  and,  owing  to  that  awkward 
ravine,  is  really  dangerous.  But  the  de- 
scent to  it  is  easy  and  rapid.  One  has 
only  to  slip  off  the  cliff  above,  and  you 
are  soon  there. — Blackwood^ s  Magazine, 
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The  International  Photographic  Con- 
gress, organized  several  years  ago  by  a 
group  of  astronomers  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  photography  to  the  sttidy  of  the 
stars,  met  recently  for  the  third  time  at  the 
Paris  Observatory  and  agreed  upon  the 
latest  arrangements  for  photographing  the 
heavens. 

The  idea  of  applying  photography  to  the 
curious  things  in  the  sky  came  to  light  on 
the  very  day  when  the  great  discovery  of 
Niepce  and  Daguerre  was  publicly 
announced  in  the  memorable  account  which 
Arago  gave  of  it  at  the  session  of  the 
Academy  of  Science,  April  19th,  1839. 
The  illustrious  astronomer,  perceiving  at 
once  the  many  and  diverse  uses  to  which 
the  discovery  could  be  put  in  astronomical 
research,  pointed  out  among  other  things 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  good  map  of 
the  moon,  and  a  perfect  representation  of 
the  solar  spectrum.  But  the  methods  of 
photography  at  that  day  were  too  crude  to 
admit  of  securing  satisfactory  results. 

However,  about  the  year  1845  Sizeau 
and  Flaucault  contrived  to  take  an  excel- 
lent photograph  of  the  sun  in  1.6  seconds, 
a  very  fine  engraving  of  which  may  be 
found  in  Arago's  complete  woiks.  In 
1849,  William  C.  Bond,  an  American  as- 
tronomer, obtained  a  good  Daguerreian 
proof  of  the  moon.  The  eclipse  of  the  sun 
on  July  28th,  1851,  was  photographed  by 
Berkawski,  at  Koenigsberg,  upon  a  Da- 
guerreian plate,  which  disclosed  for  the 
first  time  traces  of  the  corona  that  envelops 
the  star  of  day,  and  the  eruptions  that 
emanate  from  its  surface. 

In  1857,  Bond  obtained  a  very  clear 
photograph  of  the  double  star  Mizar  and 
Zeta  in  the  Great  Bear,  as  exact  in  truth 
as  the  micrometric  measures,  for  I  have 
been  able  to  insert  it  as  a  document  in  my 
catalogue  of  double  stars.     It  was  at  the 


Harvard  College  Observatory  that  these 
first  photographs  of  stars  were  made,  and 
it  is  there  to-day  that  Professor  Pickering 
obtains  such  marvellous  results  that  in 
themselves  they  appear  at  least  to  equal  all 
those  of  the  twenty  to  thirty  astronomers 
composing  the  European  Congress. 

Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue,  in  England,  and 
Mr.  Rutherfurd,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  obtained  magnificent  photo- 
graphs of  the  moon  between  1857  and 
1867  that  have  not  yet  been  surpassed. 
Let  us  note  among  these  photographs  some 
startling  stereoscopic  views  that  show  the 
lunar  globe  so  much  in  relief  that  it  has 
almost  the  form  of  an  egg.  This  effect, 
somewhat  exaggerated,  is  due  to  the  ad- 
vantage taken  of  a  certain  movement  of 
libration  in  order  to  penetrate  more  or  less 
satisfactorily  the  invisible  hemisphere  of 
the  moon.  Warren  de  la  Rue,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  these  stereoscopic  pho- 
tographs of  our  satellite,  succeeded  equally 
in  obtaining  views  of  the  planet  Jupiter 
with  an  exposure  of  twentji-six  minutes. 

M.  Flaye,  in  France,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  ardent  advocates  of  astronomical 
photography.  Insensibly,  despite  the  op- 
position of  astronomers  who  were  first  of 
all  mathematicians,  photography  made  a 
place  for  itself  among  the  processes  of  the 
study.  It  was  applied  with  the  greatest 
success  in  observing  the  transit  of  Venus 
in  1874,  and  again  in  1882.  In  1877, 
M.  Yanssen,  at  the  Observatory  of  Meudan, 
obtained  admirable  photographs  of  the 
solar  surface,  upon  which  the  observer 
seems  to  assist,  so  to  speak,  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  formation  of  light.  These 
photographs  of  the  sun  are  almost  instan- 
taneous, for  they  are  taken  in  a  half  one 
thousandth  of  a  second.  In  1884  MM. 
Paul  and  Prosper  Henry,  while  making 
maps  of  the   stars  for  the  atlas  of  tho 
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Paris  Observatory,  set  themselves  to  sub- 
stituting photography  for  direct  observa- 
tion, which  at  the  time  was  much  more 
expeditious  and  certain.  At  the  same 
time,  and  afterward,  Messrs.  Pickering  in 
the  United  States,  Gould  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Gill  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Common  and  Robeits  in  England,  devoted 
themselves  with  the  best  success  to  the 
practice  of  celestial  photography. 

Thus  gradually,  insensibly,  photography 
came  to  take  a  large  part  in  at^tronomical 
research.  This  part  from  day  to  day  be- 
comes more  and  more  important,  more  and 
more  fruitful. 

It  is  now  proposed  actually  to  photo- 
graph the  entire  heavens,  and  it  was  with 
this  end  in  view  that  astronomers  organized 
the  International  Congress,  which  met  first 
in  1887,  then  in  1889,  and  again  last 
April.  In  its  recent  session  the  Congress 
paid  attention  very  largely  to  technical  de- 
tails. A  score  of  questions  were  dis- 
cussed, involving  all-important  points  in 
the  preparation  of  plates,  the  processes  of 
taking  and  developing,  of  reproducing  pict- 
ures from  the  stereotypes,  etc.,  and  the 
methods  of  undertaking  the  great  photo- 
graphic work,  the  division  of  the  zones, 
and  the  distribution  of  definite  sections  of 
the  heavens  to  various  observatories  and 
observers  for  their  respective  fields  of 
labor. 

Mague,  Director  of  the  Paris  Observa- 
tory, made  a  statement  relative  to  the  prog- 
ress made  with  the  instrument  which  he 
invented  for  photographing  the  heavens, 
and  he  suggested  the  time  at  which  he 
could  begin  experiments.  Owing  to  po- 
litical events  in  Chili,  and  troubles  in 
which  some  other  States  are  involved,  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  all  to  begin  work  al 
exactly  the  same  time. 

Among  other  things  the  Congress  was 
concerned  with  the  choice  of  guide-stars  ; 
that  is  to  say,  those  which  must  constantly 
be  held  at  the  same  point  of  view  in  order 
that  every  star  may  be  represented  upon 
the  map  by  a  point  and  not  by  a  measur- 
able space.  But  what  limit  should  be 
placed  upon  the  distance  of  the  guide-star 
from  the  centre  of  the  plate  ?  After  much 
groping  about,  the  Congress  decided  to 
leave  to  each  observer  a  certain  latitude, 
not  to  exceed  forty  minutes.  Questions 
of  this  nature,  though  secondary,  were 
novel  and  delicate,  and  the  divergences  of 
opinion  brought  out  by  them  were  inevi- 


table. Many  difficulties  were  suggested 
that  can  be  solved  only  by  long  experi- 
ence ;  difficulties  that  will  vary  with  the 
physical  and  atmospheric  conditions  of 
the  various  observatories.  A  certain  lib- 
erty of  action  was  therefore  left  to  each 
observer,  the  Congress  simply  determin- 
ing the  end  to  be  attained. 

The  Congress  adjourned,  after  having 
made  the  best  arrangements  that  the  pres- 
ent state  of  astronomic  photography  allows 
for  a  work  of  gigantic  proportions  and  im- 
mense difficulty.  We  may  look  forward 
with  no  little  confidence  to  the  success  of 
this  undertaking,  which,  according  to  the 
latest  information,  will  begin  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  simultaneously  daring 
the  present  summer. 

The  matter  in  hand  involves  the  photo- 
graphing of  the  entire  heavens,  and  the 
construction  from  the  results  of  a  complete 
map  which  will  show  the  starry  firmament 
just  as  it  appears  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  ;  and  this  by  photography  alone^  by 
which  errors  of  observation  will  be  wholly 
eliminated.  We  already  have  a  map  of 
this  kind,  but  it  is  relatively  imperfect  and 
heterogeneous.  For  example,  Argelander, 
in  1862,  made  a  map  of  the  noithern 
hemisphere,  showing  all  the  stars  up  to 
the  ninth  magnitude  inclusive  ;  and  this 
map  registers  324,198  stars,  all  of  which 
can  be  seen  on  the  same  sheet  (see  our 
Astronomic  Populaire,  p.  832).  This 
great  atlas  of  Argelander  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  considerable  works  of 
this  century. 

Skaenfeld*s  catalogue  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  gives  the  positions  of  133,699 
stars.  Mr.  Gould,  director  of  the  observ- 
atory at  Cordoba,  Argentina,  published  an 
atlas  of  the  southern  hemisphere  some 
years  ago,  but  it  registers  those  stars  only 
that  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

These  efforts  represent  much  patient 
labor,  but  they  can  never  hope  to  give 
what  may  be  expected  from  unaided  pho- 
tography. 

In  fact,  instead  of  meridian  observations 
by  a  great  number  of  observers,  all  differ- 
ing one  from  the  other  in  the  recognition 
of  the  various  magnitudes  of  the  stars,  and 
in  methods  of  relating  their  positions  ;  in- 
stead of  innumerable  transcriptions,  in- 
numerable calculations  and  reductions,  and 
gathering  and  disseminating  of  the  in- 
formation along  a  long  period  of  years, — 
instead  of  this  there  will  be  undeitaken 
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an  exact  photogiaph  of  the  heavens,  and 
this  not  only  of  stars  up  to  the  ninth  mag- 
nitude, but  those  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
thitteenth,  and  even  fourteenth  magnitude ; 
and  these  lesser  magnitudes  will  not  add 
difficulties  further  than  the  exposure  of  the 
sensitive  plate  for  a  longer  time. 

Everybody  knows  that  stars  beyond  the 
sixth  magnitude  are  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  that  the  term  **  magnitude"  ap- 
plies simply  to  the  apparent  brilliancy  of 
the  stars,  those  of  the  first  magnitude  being 
the  most  brilliant,  those  of  the  second  a 
little  less  brilliant,  and  so  on,  those  of  the 
sixth  being  the  last  that  can  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye.  Here  is  a  table  showing 
the  probable  number  of  stars  of  every  mag- 
nitude up  to  the  fourteenth  : — 

Magnitudes.  Number. 

First 20 

Second : 59 

Third 182 

Fourth 530 

Fifth 1,600 

Sixth 4,800 

Seventh 13,000 

Eighth 40,000 

Ninth 120,000 

Tenth 380,000 

Eleventh 1,000,000 

Twelfth  3.000,000 

Thirteenth 9,000.000 

Fourteenth 27,000,000 

The  stars  of  the  fourteenth  magnitude 
are  visible  through  the  best  astronomical 
instruments.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total 
of  these  first  fourteen  magnitudes  exceeds 
40,000,000.  To  try  to  catalogue  this  celes- 
tial army  would  be  not  only  a  superhuman 
task,  but  absolutely  beyond  realization  ; 
for  errors  would  creep  inevitably  into  such 
a  number  of  observations,  as  well  as  into 
their  reductions,  their  transcriptions,  and 
their  places  upon  a  map. 

Years  and  years  would  not  suffice,  and 
while  the  work  was  in  progress  the  stars 
themselves  would  change  their  positions 
in  space,  for  each  of  them  is  animated  by 
its  own  motion  more  or  less  swift. 

Now  photography  can  effect  this  prop- 
erly and  in  the  simplest  manner,  thanks  to 
the  perfection  to  which  the  art  and  its 
methods  have  been  brought.  And  do  you 
know  how  long  it  would  take  to  perform 
this  gigantic  task,  to  erect  this  imperish- 
able monument  of  astronomy  ?  In  thiitcen 
minutes  !  Following  are  figures  showing 
with  substantial  accuracy  the  duration  of 
exposure  necessary  to  get  an  impression  of 


the  stats  of  various  magnitudes  upon  the 
new  gelatine  plates  : — 

BxpoBure. 

Magnitude.  Minutes.  Seconds. 

First 0 0.006 

Second 0 0.01 

Third 0 0.03 

Fourth 0 0.1 

Fifth 0 0.2 

Sixth 0 0.5      % 

Seventh 0 1.3 

Eighth 0  ......  3.0 

Ninth 0 8.0 

Tenth 0 20.0 

Eleventh 0 50.0 

Twelfth  2 00. 

Thirteenth 5       ....  00. 

Fourteenth 13 00. 

Thus  five  one  thousandths  of  a  second 
are  sufficient  exposure  to  photograph  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  ^a  half  second's 
exposure  takes  a  picture  of  the  smallest 
stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  thirtem 
minutes  are  needed  to  photograph  those 
of  the  fourteenth  magnitude.  A  plate 
24  X  30  centimetres  covers  five  astro- 
nomical  degrees.  If  at  a  given  moment 
8000  telescopes  arranged  for  photography 
should  be  opened  all  over  the  earth,  and 
turned  upon  8000  points  of  the  sky,  all  the 
points  being  agreed  upon  in  advance,  the 
8000  plates  would  have  photographed  the 
entire  heavens  and  registered  the  40,000,- 
000  stars  of  which  we  spoke  above. 
Placed  side  by  side  in  their  proper  posi- 
tions, these  8000  plates  of  five  degrees  each 
would  represent  the  41,000  astronomical 
degrees  of  which  the  surface  of  the 
heavens  is  composed. 

This  kind  of  instantaneous  photography 
of  the  heavens  would  be  ideal,  but  it  would 
not  be  possible  because,  first,  at  any  given 
moment  night  extends  over  less  than  half 
the  globe  ;  and,  second,  because  the  atmos- 
phere is  never  perfectly  clear  ;  and,  last, 
because  these  8000  instruments  would  in- 
volve an  immense  expense^  a  matter  which 
it  is  simpler  and  more  practicable  to  re- 
duce to  a  minimum.  The  work  will  prob- 
ably be  divided  among  the  following  ob- 
servatories in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
plates  set  against  each  : — 

Obeervatoriee.  Number  of  Plates. 

Paris 1,260 

Bordeaux 1,260 

Toulouse 1,080 

Algiers 1,260 

Greenwich 1,149 

Oxford 1.180 

Helsingfors 1,008 
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0>j^iTvtiif,r.*::  "Sumitfjr  of  Plate*. 

PotiKlaifj 1,232 

Ko  m  e 1 ,  04  0 

CaUne l,rK)8 

San  Fernando 1,2W) 

C'acnUya • 1,260 

SanliaKO 1,260 

La  Plata 1,360 

Kio  Janeiro 1.376 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 1,512 

Svdney 1,400 

Melbonrno 1.149 

There  will  be  about  22,000  plates  of 
two  degrees  each,  arranged  ho  that  their 
bonlerB  shall  overlap  each  other  sufKciently 
to  register  all  the  stars  without  fail  and 
thus  in  time  cover  the  whole  heavens. 
The  work  will  probably  be  completed  in 
five  or  six  years. 

Thus  nineteenth  century  science  will  be- 
queath to  posteiity  an  invaluable  and  im- 
nerishablo  statement  as  to  the  sidereal 
heavens  which  in  future  centuries  will 
serve  as  a  certain  basis  for  the  solution  of 
ihe  great  problem  of  the  constitution  of 
the  universe. 

The  human  eye  certainly  is  an  instru- 
ment admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
How  transparent  is  this  living  crystal,  how 
delightful  arc  its  hues,  what  depth  it  has  ! 
what  beauty  !  It  is  life,  passion,  light  I 
Close  the  eyes,  and  how  much  of  the 
world  remains  ? 

And  yet  the  lens  of  a  photographer's 
camera  is  a  new  eye  that  gives  the  finish- 
ing touch  to  ours,  that  surpasses  it,  that 
is  more  marvellous  still. 

This  giant  eye  is  endowed  with  four  im- 
portant advantages  as  compared  with  our 
eye  :  it  sees  more  quickly,  further,  longer, 
and,  inestimable  faculty — it  fixes,  prints, 
preserves  what  it  sees. 

It  sees  more  quickly  :  in  the  half  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  second  it  photographs  the 
sun,  its  spots,  its  whirlwinds,  its  flames, 
its  mountains  of  fire,  in  an  imperishable 
document. . 

It  sees  further  :  turned  at  darkest  night 
toward  any  part  of  the  heavens  whatever, 
it  discovers,  in  the  atoms  of  the  Infinite, 
stars,  worlds,  universes,  creations  that  our 
eye  could  never  see  by  any  possibility,  no 
matter  how  powerful  a  telescope  were 
brought  to  bear. 

It  sees  for  a  longer  time  :  what  wo  can- 
not contrive  to  see  after  several  seconds 
of  attention,  we  can  never  see.  This  now 
eye  needs  but  to  look  sufilciently  long  ;  nt 
the  end  of  a  half  hour  it  will  distinguish 


what  it  did  not  see  before  ;  st  the  end  of 
an  hour  it  will  see  better  still,  and  the 
longer  it  remains  directed  toward  the  un- 
known, the  more  completely  will  the  eye 
possess  it,  without  fatigue  and  always  bet- 
ter. 

And  it  preserves  upon  its  retinal  plate 
all  that  it  has  seen.  Our  eye  retains  images 
but  an  instant  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
you  kill  a  man  at  the  moment  when, 
quietly  seated  in  his  chair,  he  has  his  eyes 
open  and  directed  toward  a  bright  window j> 
(There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  sap- 
position  upon  a  planet  where  all  the  citi- 
zens are  soldiers  and  kill  each  other  in  all 
manner  of  ways  at  the  rate  of  1100  daily.) 
Then  suppose  that  you  tear  out  his  eyes 
(I  should  have  said  that  the  hypothesis 
involves  dealing  with  an  enemy),  and  that 
you  immerse  them  in  a  solution  of  alam  ; 
these  eyes  will  then  retain  the  image  of 
the  window  with  its  transverse  bars  and 
its  light  spaces.  But  in  a  normal  state  of 
things  our  eyes  do  not  retain  images — 
there  would  be  too  many  of  them,  besides. 
The  giant  eye  of  which  we  speak  holds 
fast  everything  it  sees.  Its  only  need  is 
a  change  of  the  retina. 

Yes,  the  artificial  retina  sees  more 
quickly  and  better.  And,  by  virtue  of  a 
property  wholly  lacking  in  the  human  eye, 
it  penetrates  abysses  where  we  do  not  and 
never  could  see  anything.  This  is,  per- 
haps, its  most  astonishing  faculty. 

Place  the  eye,  for  example,  at  the  eye- 
piece of  a  telescope  whose  object-glass 
measures  thirty  centimetres  in  diameter  ; 
such  an  instrumeut  is  the  best  for  practical 
obsei  vations. 

With  this  glass  of  thirty  centimetres 
diameter  and  three  and  a  half  metres  in 
length,  we  may  discover  stars  to  the  four- 
teenth magnitude,  that  is  to  say,  about  40,- 
000,000  stars  of  all  kinds. 

Now  replace  our  eye  by  the  photo- 
graphic retina.  Instantly  the  roost  brilliant 
stars  beat  upon  the  plate  and  mark  their 
likenesses  there.  Five  one  thousandths 
of  a  second  suflSce  for  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  one  hundredth  for  those  of  the 
second,  three  one  hundredths  for  those  of 
the  third,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  pro- 
portions expressed  above. 

In  less  than  one  second  the  photographic 
eye  has  seen  all  that  we  ooold  peiQiii!)(l 
with  the  naked  eye. 

But  this  is  as  nothing.     8ltm:t 
only  through  the  teleseo      ihQ 
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beat  upon  the  plate  and  thereon  inscribe 
their  images.  Those  of  the  seventh  mag- 
nitude take  a  second  and  a  third  to  make 
their  impressions  on  the  plate,  those  of  the 
eighth  need  three  seconds,  those  of  the 
ninth  eight  seconds,  those  of  the  eleventh 
fifty  seconds,  those  of  the  twelfth  require 
two  minutes,  those  of  the  thirteenth  five 
minutes,  and  finally,  those  of  the  four- 
teenth thirteen  minutes. 

If  we  have  left  our  plate  exposed  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  we  shall  find  photo- 
graphed upon  it  all  the  region  of  the  sky 
toward  which  the  telescope  was  directed, 
all  that  this  region  contains,  all  that  we 
could  have  contrived  to  discover  with  in- 
finite difficulty  by  a  series  of  very  arduous 
and  long-continued  observations. 

But  we  have  merely  entered  upon  the 
marvellous. 

Let  the  photographic  eye  continue  to 
observe  in  place  of  the  human  eye  ;  it  will 
penetrate  the  unknown.  Stars  invisible 
to  us  become  visible  to  it.  After  an  ex- 
posure of  thirty-three  minutes  stars  of  the 
fifteenth  magnitude  will  have  finished  their 
task  of  impressing  the  chemical  retina  and 
placing  there  their  images. 

The  same  instrument  which  to  the  human 
eye  reveals  stars  of  the  fourteenth  magni- 
tude and  which  would  register  about  40,- 
000,000  stars  in  the  entire  heavens,  dis- 
closes to  the  photographic  eye  120,000,- 
000,  including  only  those  of  the  fifteenth 
magnitude.  It  could  reach  forth  to  the 
sixteenth  and  throw  before  the  dazzled  ad- 
miration of  the  observer  a  luminous  maze 
of  400,000,000  stars. 

Never  before  in  all  the  history  of  man- 
kind have  we  had  in  hand  the  power  to  pen- 
etrate 80  deeply  into  the  abysses  of  the  In- 
finite. Photography  with  its  recent  im- 
provements takes  a  clear  picture  of  every 
star,  DO  matter  what  its  distance,  and  sets 
it  down  in  a  document  that  can  be  studied 
at  leisure.  Who  knows  if  some  day  in 
the  photographic  views  of  Venus  or  Mars 
some  new  method  of  analyais  may  not  dis- 
cover to  ns  their  inhabitants  ?  And  its 
power  stretches  forth  to  the  Infinite.  Be- 
hold a  star  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth, 
even  seventeenth  magnitadci  a  sun  like 
our  own,  separated  from  as  by  so  great  a 
distance  that  its  light  requires  thoasands, 
perhaps  millions  of  years  to  reach  us,  not- 
withstanding its  nnheard-of  velocity  of 
300,000  kilometres  a  teeond ;   and  this 


sun  lies  at  such  a  depth  that  its  light,  so 
to  speak,  reaches  us  no  longer.  The  nat- 
ural eye  of  man  never  would  have  seen  it, 
and  the  human  mind  never  would  have 
guessed  its  existence  but  for  the  imple- 
ments of  this  modern  art.  And  yet  this 
feeble  light,  come  from  so  far,  is  sufficient 
to  make  an  impression  upon  a  chemical 
plale  which  will  preserve  its  picture  un- 
alterably. 

And  this  star  might  be  of  the  eighteenth 
or  the  nineteenth  magnitude,  and  beyond, 
so  little  that  the  human  eye  could  never  see 
it,  even  aided  by  the  most  powerful  tele- 
scopic appliances  (for  there  will  always  be 
stars  beyond  our  range  of  vision)  ;  and  yet 
it  will  come  and  hurl  its  slight  ethereal 
arrows  on  the  chemical  plate  set  up  to 
await  and  receive  them. 

Yes,  its  light  will  have  travelled  during 
millions  of  years.  When  it  started  the 
earth  did  not  exist,  the  real  earth  with  its 
humanity  ;  there  was  not  a  single  thinking 
creature  on  our  planet  ;  the  genesis  of  our 
world  was  in  the  process  of  development  ; 
peihaps  only  in  the  primordial  seas  that 
enveloped  the  globe  before  the  uprising  of 
the  first  continents,  before  the  primitive, 
elementary  organisms  formed  themselves 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  preparing 
slowly  the  evolutions  of  future  ages.  This 
photographic  plate  takes  us  back  to  the 
past  history  of  the  universe.  During  the 
ethereal  flight  of  this  ray  which  comes  to- 
day to  beat  upon  the  plate,  all  the  history 
of  the  earth  has  been  accomplished,  and 
in  this  history  that  of  humankind  is  but  a 
single  wave,  an  instant.  And  during  this 
time  the  history  of  the  distant  sun  which 
photographs  itself  to-day  has  been  accom- 
plished also  ;  perhaps  it  became  extinct 
long  since,  perhaps  it  is  actually  out  of 
existence. 

Thus  this  new  eye  which  transports  us 
across  the  Infinite  enables  us  at  the  sahie 
time  to  trace  the  periods  of  past  eternity. 

Yes,  many  of  these  far-away  suns  that 
we  are  taking  such  pains  to  photograph  no 
longer  exist.  The  end  of  the  world  has 
come  to  them  as  it  will  come  to  us  ;  and 
the  luminous  couriers  that  they  sent  us 
before  dying  travel  forever. 

Astronomy  plunges  us  into  the  insoluble 
mystery  of  the  Infinite  and  of  Eternity, 
and  therein  lies  its  grandeur. — New  Re- 
view, 
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t'>rtivf*r*tf^]  Knrt\vff»<1|;(/».     Ni»w  lOflHIori.     Vol- 

^    /^'iW/    fffiftiriftfrm,    t/lmllMf,     fifi»u1»i»i   Hfiil 
RrlinbrrfKh  ;  J     H   htpfituMilt  (h,,    VUWniM 

pff^rVitt^  in  lfqf^vl«^/1  f^rffi,  pt^nMi^n  nil  lli»»  *»tl 
flon(*t>n  (if  flf'»f^iftj»hri'»rtrt  nhi\  f»tf»illi»fif'i»  wliloli 
f\iPifiu^n^**h  if«  pf^/l^^^«li^/lfH  Th**  »«Mm|ini'i 
nf««*«,  ft^r-rtfft^f  /»f  f^^ft♦fM^flf,  nfi»l  n»«lnl»flt.y  nf 
fh/^  nn1ur^^  wlri^h  j.i:rtftf/ffif#'^  fli^  rtiiMifirll.ir  nf 
Hi/»  nrff^low  fif^  ftfl  flirtf  ^miiM  I»«  ilM«lriMl. 
'^h^  ftffl^l^^<  ^ffi  Hl^  ffiftf<»  ifrifiMftftfif  Aiii»»rl«»rin 
inpihn^  )ttt*)tuiUuf  Ihh  HfntM  nui\  t^U\fn  nf  fhn 
f 'fiifA/l  Mfff♦^«t,  nth  M/fpf fl^hfAfl  In  ♦lih  i*n\iukry, 
Afi/f  hnt^  h^^rl  •t)ih/*)ftMf  ^tthitnthi\  fnt  iht*  Mp- 
p)tit*hfi  lf,'hlUitt,  ihtiti  i/,\iUiti^  nfi  iMfr^nuMtl  frilim 
in  ihh  \ttihth-tilt  hmih  htunuu  fliw  rtffli'lpM 
hf  r^/lH^^rtf»l^  Unltnf^ttUfH  nh  hi  (iHtiiM  ntnl 
Hulhhtnh^p     hfh     "  VfrtN^lMH, "      hf     TliMiimM 

M^  ;  "  MtUnn,"   hr  Mli'ffNf'l   MhmihM,  M<  M  i 

fMMM/r^  J    M     li»'rt»*H  ,  "  M^hiiiIhIhH;''    l«r  I'm 
fnnnnf  >ftftnhii  hh}U)h  }  "  M^Hhf^\ht»,"   \i^   tlnv. 

fNI»HM  'I'ltylor  )    "   MhMmMiJ  hH|f>,"    )(y    I'fxfHHHMf 

J.  H.  NIhIhiUuii  )  "  iIiiIh*  MhHf^  MHtfimii," 
1»y  lllnlinrd  ll«ll,  HmHkii  ,  "  h\U\\\Hhi,"  tit 
PrtiKiti  J'uUr  Hiti|ioUlfMi ,  "  t'HhiltHH,"  tij^  t' 
G.  Ildiiiiirlori  ;  "  VuUt.nmniiUj^,"  tiy  i^Hhnu 
Iiiatto  Tuylor  ;  "  VnlttHmUtlny^y,"  liy  |'*iifiii«Nii)> 
JamoH  (ialkio  ;  **  rnlHNLino,"  l<y  WuHur  Itunniii 
and  TrofttHHor  IJull  ;  "  rarliuiiioiili"  tiy 
Thomas  lUloigh  ;  aud  "HI.  ruitl,"  liy  liuv. 
Archdeacon  Farrar.  It  in  noliocnhlti  that  ilm 
articles  on  "  Orchard,"  "  Teach,"  and  '*  IWr" 
are  prepared  by  the  distinguiHhed  novuliNt,  11. 
D.  Blackmore,  who,  it  is  rumored,  U  far  more 
proud  of  the  luscious  fruit  which  he  raisos  in 
his  country  home  than  of  the  great  books  which 
he  has  contributed  to  English  fiction.  The 
volume  is  fully  worthy  of  the  character  which 
stamps  this  revised  edition  of  Chambers's 
Cyclopsddia  as  among  the  leading  works  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

Stobies  of  Old  New  Spain.     By  Thomas  A. 
Janvier,  author  of  "Color  Studies,"  "The 


Axtec   TrMuron   Htmwt"    *• 
Cltilde/'    KewTotk:  D, 


.*  Jh. 


Mr.  Janvier  hat  ii*£t  himaitiE 
ftainn  among  the  abiyrt  itory-i 
III  hU  HtndiMi  of  lif*amon|((ii 
Inati  neighbors.  Iheam  coofiifaiitiniiK, 
liialty  triado  to  magaziiies  mad  now  rirnui{h*.ai- 
gplhitr  in  book  form,  are ertidoulx  wrfftpnini 
llin  rPNiiltM  nf  careful  olwcrmfekiiL  at  lifift. 
ifitim.  and  iypM  in  tbe  ▼« 
wliloh  lieN  acrnfM  the  border oC  febsBza  Gsada. 
KiToti  thn  oaanal  traTellcr  aft  ones  as^  As 
olmngr.  Thia  difference  ia 
flnftHt  art  and  diaerimiikaliGa  by  our 
who  alao  bringa  to  bia  work 
%ilili«h  raiaoM  htm  well  up  to 
nnr  minor  writera  of  fiction.  Amawt  t&c 
HforlflH  of  appoial  atrengtli  are  "  SBiL.&iifiama  of 
tlin  CJariTona,*'  the  opening  atoty  ;  -Smim," 
•*  The  Klowor  of  Death/'  "  La  Vbuk  Dm  Lm 
PrtilrnH,"  and  "  St.  Mary  of  the  Angida.'*  3fc 
Jnnvipr  Ima  a  keen  sense  of  tlie 
wlili>li  diatinguiab  Spanish  woi 
thai  fif  ilie  more  northerly  races,  and  kec»- 
ptiaHlnnH  and  strengthens  hia  sitiistioiBs  and 
OiP  dllTernntiation  of  character  on  neudjaU 
ttfionnlnna  by  bringing  in  the  Anglo-SszoB 
tiivpr  to  fimiish  a  keener  spice  to  the  Tsloe  g€ 
itif*  aiory. 

Tntn  (UNAniAN  GmnxBoox.  The  Touiat 
anil  HportNmnn'a  Guide  to  Eaatem  Csnada 
and  Newfoundland.  Indoding  full  De- 
ai'ripiidtm  nf  llontea,  Cities,  Points  of  Ib- 
\t*fl^^\,  Hummer  Resorts,  Fishing  Places, 
Mtiv,  tn  Kaatern  Ontario,  the  Muakoga  Dia* 
ftli*l,  ttin  Ht.  Lawrence  Begion,  the  Lake 
HI  ilitlin  (Inuntry,  the  Maritime  Provinces^ 
Trlnon  Kid  ward  Island,  and  Newfoundland. 
Willi  an  Appnndix  giving  Fish  and  Game 
LiiWN  and  Olllcial  Lists  of  Trout  and  Salmon 
UlvnrH  and  their  Lessees.  By  Charles  G. 
D.  U()b(«rtN,  Trofossor  of  English  Literature 
in  King*!!  College,  Windsor,  N.  S.  With 
n)aj>H  and  many  illustrations.  New  York : 
D.  AppUton  it  Co. 

Professor  Boberts  has  brought  to  his  work 
something  more  than  the  dry  ambition  of  the 
gazetteer  and  Grad-Grind  compiler.  To  a  very 
adequate  knowledge  of  Eastern  Canada  and 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  which  are  far  too  lit- 
tle known  to  the  American  tourist,  he  adds 
something  of  enthusiasm  over  the  history  and 
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legends  of  his  oonntry  and  a  keen  sense  of  lit- 
erature and  its  association  with  people  and 
events.  The  tourist  who  consults  this  handy 
guide-book  will  get  something  more  than  sug- 
•gestions  as  to  routes,  hotels,  population,  in- 
dustries, etc.  Every  page  is  pleasant  read- 
ing, and  all  the  arts  of  the  scholar  and  littiV 
rateur  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  matter  in 
hand.  It  has  this  advantage  over  the  older 
guide-books  which  have  been  revised  year 
after  year,  that  it  is  fresh,  and  can  afford  to 
give  ample  space  to  the  casual  things  that 
lend  charms  to  travel.  The  book  is  planned 
after  the  method  of  Baedeker,  like  the  other 
Appleton  Guide  Books,  the  most  soientiile 
and  convenient  yet  devised.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  excellent  guide  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  on  Western  Canada,  that 
wonderful  region  opened  up  by  the  Canada 
Pacific  Railway,  the  scenic  beauties  and 
future  possibilities  of  which  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  all  those  who  have  paid  any  at- 
tention to  the  subject. 

A  RoMAXCE  or  THE  MooBS.     By  Mona  Caird. 
New  York  :  Henry  IloU  &  (Jo. 

This  novelette,  we  believe,  is  the  first  issue 
in  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of 
the  International  Copyright  Law,  but  it  is  not 
the  only  or  the  chief  reason  why  it  is  worth 
notice.  Mrs.  Caird  has  made  herself  wttuft' 
what  prominent  hA  an  agitator  and  tHUnttiHt 
in  respect  of  the  nuuriage  qn«!:fftion.  }i*if  td- 
Toeacy  of  such  lecpal  moiificatio&<»  of  r/iar 
ziage  as  will  tend  to  r«ii<v«  her  s^x  of  at  i<;««t 
the  most  strino^ent  prewnre  of  \\\  HJt^frUf) 
unions :  her  ladieal  views  r/n  th«  »ob;«^  ^f 
divoree.  and  h«r  inkint^.nf^  that  utfanuv,** 
■honld  not  be  binding  «z/Mpt  vb^m  a  y/ittrtir,*-, 
love  and  han&'yny  etrtt  }*^9*'.^t  h',M>Art4  *r*d 
wife,  hare  suhj^cted  thi%  lady  Uf  rxuf'/f^nK 
eritieuic.  We  oay  t»;annlly  ^;,*"^  U,^t, 
that  t&7  1i';t«1  etsJttJAiTtg(^  tr-^*  t,*ef  ;^^«  «„: 
toudi.  a  06;7  ir..^if^*^7,  th:4  h-rf.,r.4(  'j-**^ 
tion.    "A  E.-^ma&^  of  U,*i  Sf/^^r*     ^,r^^  u*A 

bvt  it  Mikfsik  ^.p  '^ji  «er4iw  %tA  <*/,?. .^.a^.  »u  *r.A 

man. »  V,  ^t.A  r^.iA  *A  \fnH\t^.  u,a  ^a-.^.;*-* 

MtiAZA  I<tifeii;Z-/  V,  SAiUT^A        1\\A  <V»V7  .'  "**"/; 

aisLj:*.  %  T^7^  ^iy'    VI.*, ,.-,  A  .*  vrt  *  v,."..  ■'4 

of  pTLrp-vi*.      r/i-iir  ^^•••'wtit*-*    fh^  a/",r.    '/  4 
W4u  V,  ii-.   T^rtuhv^-^  UraMT  ^  */,*Ai.j  -..-.    -r.» 


the  sturdy  briMul  whonoo  ho  («n«nttM  :  mid 
though  ho  Hinaoks  of  tho  soil  In  hiM  punniitii  fur 
the  HocnoM  whoro  hin  youth  hns  pii«Nnd,  his 
luMirt  buruH  with  tho  llro  and  iiuitKlntiiInn  uf 
a  i>oot,  wliioh  havo  boon  fod  by  noiuo  yoiirH 
spont  at  a  Hootuh  univorHity.  Tim  youtif^  man, 
however,  dors  not  fully  Intorprot  Mm  utior 
anoes  of  tho  innor  voioo  till  )m  mk-iMm  Miu'|{iirnt 
Kllwood,  a  young  witlow,  wIhi  In  diiwii  on  Mm 
moors  Hkotohing.  ProvJouM  to  MiIh  Mmti  ho 
had  ohnj'od  tho  flrMt  flush  of  fiiimy  l»y  imloiInK 
into  a  taoit  ongagottmnt  with  a  youii^  ^,\v\ 
couneotod  by  niarrlagn  with  \\\n  tiunlly.  With 
Bessie,  hoWMVor,  it  is  the  pHMMioniit"  outpour' 
ing  of  her  whole  simplo  nuturn,  Whiui  IMnk 
and  Mrs.  Kllwood  ooino  tognthor,  tho  iiiiiii  at 
once  gives  his  soul  Into  tim  k^opinf/  of  a  Ntrong 
groat  nature  in  full  Hympathy  with  all  his  ai«. 
pirations  ;  sho,  tho  victim  of  an  unworthy 
first  marriago,  Hnds  in  this  froMh,  truo  hoartod 
and  giftod  son  of  tho  moorM  a  truo  main.  Tho 
problem  jiroHont^id  is  this  :  Oloknnd  Mnrgamt 
recognize  in  oa^di  other  th«*  o^trlninty  of  thf 
highest  marriage  relaMon  Yetl^iok  h  an  g  I  von 
tho  ]nnr>oont  conn  try  lass  the  right  to  loirn  hlni 
and  U)  juhrry  him  a/'.oordlng  to  thi  oriUunry 
c/;nvontions  of  worldly  honor.  Tho  mnttor, 
as  botwe«!n  tho  throo,  is  dis/JussAd  with  wuf.h 
pert! nonce  and  froshnotiN  of  utiggAntlori  Don 
sio  giv';M  rjp  f;ir;k,  and  \un\ntn  that  Mo f(^f «ii 
shall  marry  him.     Hho  armwirrs 

"  What  f  aftor  yotj  havo  sot  mo  ofj/'h  Mi  t^t 
ntnjA*i*  Shi  fm  wftr\/ln  *  Wo  mnot  ii'Wl  )m 
pri«//n  </tjroagloboforo  ho  hao  «rtori  uffftnUt  hio 

**  l$ot  ho  will  Wii  ny  «lira70,"  aMld  I$a«nipK 

'*  V/#^  fMt  )f*fih  bo  fMkly  fof  h\m  wH.h  '^f*f* 
fikJi/ftit,  f»i'i<l7  p*if#tA/1,  A|«.;^r4t^.0{(^«,  irirlK  ^rtof/ 
*'/ftuUff%  Uft  *  Tfc^fo^t  '•^o  ^inp*m^  1  tf/f  a 
'|-#j«5i  UU-.  htt*^  «hirr»  >»A  /.af#  mtitrf  'mW**:U  )9m 
# ♦  X *f*     fff    fi^t i h*ff ."     '//'tt.ft    thin    i /#Ay/f ,«A/f •!*:/, t 

%/,  K;'/p*/n^.   i¥,i^.   thf^'tt   f(jtp»m   '»$/    ^*    t^it»Af/t»    O9 
%9taf,'//-ff.f^ff\  ^fff  *t*^  ;-r/ir/  hf^^,   ti'ti  -mK  N<>^/ 

ff.^^.      t.^f*\uf,K/\      /rVTA)     f^4b/lA/)(      htf,*^*'/    ■»'///♦<?, 

?•  <L    tt.\  *  *>//u /L ;  -, . '  A   1^  *f*/'t  X   •>,  A   >T  %  'A  ■•»•>«  *-t .  '.*■'*•  / 

f      '.    If    •''  '  f   ,t.      *    *^,    *A*    ;,%y/^,;A     Vr.  •,•,.♦,-/.     »«•.■■;. 
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iU4ii:« .)  t'\t);t'r:\i  %iuo  \o\iH  no  in\  n  ilinifz  rion, 
ij',10  \\M\H  uo  l:i\r.-  hi  to\\{  tMitior,  si  vous 
\»»;;l, :  \o  4»ii\  ot  I'l'M'  ^  .MIS  iliro  ipio  ji»  no  orois 
jvi-*  »;\i  »M»  )  pi'i.lo  NOi\  toiups.  pur  rnlioiulanoo 

\iisrr.i,i.vNV. 

. i,*^^  \» « i\ I  ^^  »^N  i isc  \  u' '.\MU i  v\;o>s.     Lion- 
l,**.:.«u!  \>i':;:'i:il  l^,^v;i;ldi»  vir.xui  h:is  f.iVv^rvvl  iho 

\  v"     :,»   :;■.>  ',v. .* J *.-.*•  r.  Aa:«\J  ::v^:r.  v'.i  ■.■.•.»  r:4*.t*. 
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atlvanced  they  wonld  kill  the  prisoners  ;  if  I 
retired  the  Durbar  would  release  them  and 
Hond  thoin  to  Cachar.  I  said  those  prisoners 
who  wished  oould  go  to  Cachar.  and  I  would 
retire  to  Tnmmn  with  those  who  wished  to 
o.^me  with  mo.  I  als^  wrote  to  the  MAhara- 
juh,  and  also  on  2il,  3d.  4th.  and  3ih  mes- 
.•iiitios  passed  from  me  to  Maharajah  and  bis 
ttvo  brvUlu-rs.  .Tubr:ij  and  Senapati.  the  iieir 
an. I    the    comui^nder  -  in  -  chief.     MAbara-^ah 

■ 

wrote  sayicj:  he  w^s  n>>t  responsible  fcr  the 
o-.ubrtAk.  .^ni  Srnapati  told  the  Cc?^»e=.£:ers 
i:e  l,;^*.  ^  *'•  :Lier.  in  fr^n;  of  me  ani  tc-^JI 
0":  7.<  ;»".*.  v.;^  I  wr.^:e  ref^sini:  tj  zir-re  "xith- 
ov.:  :r.r  vV.x^rkl:.!  yr;s?r.rr»  a:  .fdk»:.  ijii  sa:!, 

•■*    •     ■   — »  "^      ^*.  ^    ••.;     »^>.!>.  ^sr?    ^k-^   m.'zK^  5»-^5 

*.-*T  :o  .\.>sirLi.  A- 1  >f-:  =Lf  :•!«.  ":•*.  \:\  ini 
>.  .:?    :i,-i.  .-lA-  *- :  •!=-?  :j  reiLr^  •«-.:i.      I 

▼  .::..~:  &  :iLf::i':.:r  :t  :lr  Zir^iir  a.?  l  l:fft:«:* 
:.'  r:.-.  \-    v:   Tj.-— i  iil.  Tnsrzir?  k7.->T-:  i: 
v'i:'-tr    i^i    i -1.11 1       — ^"    >-?r«-i    zit    i 
s-i-i-i^      '.  si-i  Is  ▼■fc*  r-:  :z.f-     I  i_L:  fi^n.-:-! 
*1.    ■..-     7::,-.-s    kf    V*.   JL    E.i'v.iTi.    I  :zL    -i 

tz  :  :.  ;■  .-'i:  >*.  iz  i  31;  :i  li-*  *:i.::»,LLr  < 
:  *  ■.^•.•>  .:  -tii  _i  i-fi.::. c  :_•  zi*  :"»"z« 

. : ;  :  :  v:  z:  -r^  .z^  rC-i  ^"^T  i^zi»:s,*»i 
k^-..  :  ii  ".irz.  i::  :  l?  1  i.ui  rc-^  *«~?-T7 
"■." : :  '^  -i."  1..1.Z  -  ■.-  >z.  Srs  Lii  "ii_zr7  f:r 
V  -.-    :  V  '  :.  'St  :    zv  Ht  r.c^_    jlT  i-^^c  i^*r 
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baokshot  in  their  faces  at  20  yards.    When 
my  twelve  rounds  were  fired  and  the  Goorkhas 
also  doing  considerable  damage,  we  rushed 
the  wall  and  I  dropped  one  through  the  head 
with  my  revolver  and  hit  some  more  as  they 
bolted.     When  we  cleared  them  out  we  re- 
turned to  the  fort  along  the  ditch,  having  had 
the  hottest  three  minutes  on  record,  and  only 
got  the  Goorkha  havildar  shot  through  the 
hand  and  some  of  our  clothes  shot  through  ; 
we  had  killed  at  least  ten.     Next  day  I  visited 
the  comer  and  found  blood,  thirty  Snider  and 
fifteen  Martini  cartridges,  and  one  4-inch  long 
Express  cartridge,  .500,  which  accounted  for 
the  unaccountable  sounds  I  had  heard.    Next 
day  I  heard  I  had  killed  the  *  Bhudda  '  (old) 
Benaputty,  or  the  Commander-in  Chief  of  the 
old   Maharaj,  father  of  the    present   lot  of 
scoundrels,  and  also  two  generals,  but  that  is 
not  yet  confirmed.     Well,  as  I  said,  we  bolted 
back  into  the  fort,  and  I  had  thirty  minutes' 
leisure  to  go  all  round  my  fort,  and  found  I 
had  only  fifty  rounds  per  man— enough  for 
one  hour's  hard  fighting,  and  only  twenty-five 
for  Martinis  ;  so  I  ordered  all  the  men  to  lie 
down  behind  the  walls,  and  one  man  in  six 
kept  half  an  hour's  watch  on  their  move- 
ments.   The  men  had  orders  not  to  fire  a  shot 
till  the  enemy  were  half  way  across  the  open 
adjoining  compounds,  but  the  enemy  declined 
to  cross  the  open,  and  the  men  did  not  fire  a 
shot  all  day.    I  picked  off  a  few  who  showed 
their  heads  from  the  east  corner,  where  I 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  men  smoking 
and  chatting,  and  at  last  took  no  notice  of 
the  bullets  cutting  the  trees  a  foot  or  six 
inches  over  their  heads.    Thus  the  day  passed, 
the  enemy  retiring  at  dark,  and  we  counted 
our  loss—  two  men  and  one  follower  wound- 
ed, one  by  shell,  one  pony  killed,  two  wound- 
ed, two  elephants  wounded,  one  severely,  and 
my  breakfast  spoiled  by  a  shell,  which  did  not 
frighten  my  boy,  who  brought  me  the  head  of 
the  shrapnel  which  did  the  mischief — I  will 
send  it  home  to  be  made  into  an  inkpot  with 
inseription  —  and   half    my  house   knocked 
down." 

In  Stramox  Compamy. — A  contributor  to  the 
Paris  Figaro  tells  a  wonderful  story  of  his  hav- 
ing Tisited  a  little  town  in  England  during 
raee  week,  and  finding  every  inn  and  lodging- 
honae  in  the  place  so  full  of  visitors  that  his 
only  resource  teemed  to  be  to  pass  the  night 
h  la  6e0«  H(Ale,  As  a  last  chance,  however, 
he  addreeeed  himself  to  a  policeman,  who 
mftde  ft  sign  to  him  to  follow,  and  conducted 


him  to  a  house  of  sinister  appearance  down  a 
narrow  court,  where  doubtful  characters  could 
be  seen  passing  and  repassing  in  the  dusk. 
An  old  hag,  crooning  over  a  fire,  got  up  at 
their  entrance,  and  with  a  smoky  lamp  light- 
ed them  upstairs  into  a  big  square  room,  in 
which  a  dozen  dark  forms  were  stretched 
upon  the  floor.  Suddenly  the  new-comer 
caught  sight  of  the  shining  barrel  of  a  re- 
volver that  lay  handy  near  one  of  the  sleep- 
ers, and  in'^tinctively  he  made  toward  the 
door.  But  his  conductors  and  the  lamp  had 
disappeared.  He  laid  himself  down  in  his 
clothes  upon  a  mattress,  with  his  hand  in  the 
pocket  that  contained  his  portenumnaie,  but 
naturally  enough  could  not  sleep  a  wink,  for 
fear  of  his  bed-fellow  jumping  up  and  de- 
manding his  money  or  his  life.  He  listened 
now  and  then,  as  one  or  the  other  stirred,  but 
they  were  fast  asleep.  At  break  of  day  the  tall 
figures  rose  up  and  began  to  chat  with  one 
another,  and  then  the  nervous  stranger  found 
out  that  he  had  been  passing  the  night  sur- 
rounded by  policemen. 

Endof-the-Centubt  Manners.  —Australians 
may  consider  themselves  happy  that,  either 
because  of  the  remoteness  of  their  colonies  or 
of  their  thoroughly  practical  trend  of  mind, 
they  have  not  been  worried  with  the  irritating 
phrase  fin  de  sikde,  which  appears  to  be  the 
latest ' '  gag"  that  has  become  fashionable  in 
the  dilettante  circles  of  Paris  and  London.  So 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  phrase  is  used  in  newspapers  and 
magazine  articles,  it  is  the  most  recent  ex- 
pression for  indifference.  Accompanied  by  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  it  puts  an  end  to  all 
argument,  and  is  supposed  to  explain  every- 
thing that  appears  to  old-fashioned  folks  to 
be  novel  or  bizarre.  If  a  young  lady  smokes 
cigarettes  and  talks  slang,  it  is  only  an  in- 
stance of  end-ofthe-century  manners.  Should 
some  quiet  and  worthy  people  be  afflicted  with 
a  mild  but  general  disbelief  in  the  teachings 
of  religion,  or  should  they  have  a  vague  long- 
ing for  the  faith  of  Islam,  or  the  iU-under- 
stood  doctrines  of  Buddha,  then  this  is  ex- 
plained away  as  a  characteristic  of  the  closing 
years  of  the  period.  Does  a  writer  take  a 
pessimistic  view  of  politics?  Then  every- 
thing that  he  dreads  is  put  down  to  some 
mysterious  spirit  of  turmoil,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  natural  to  the  close  of  the  present 
age  of  civilization.  And  if  a  man  wants  sim- 
ply to  eat  and  drink  and  enjoy  himself  with- 
out paying  any  regard  to  his  duties  as  a  oiti- 
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A  VERT  significnnt  illastratioD  of  the 
growing  esteem  in  which  the  colonies  are 
held  baa  been  afforded  by  the  recent  ill- 
ness and  death  of  Sir  John  Macdonald. 
Kot  only  has  his  loss  been  lamented  from 
one  end  of  the  Dominion  to  the  other,  ss 
the  greatest  calamity  that  has  fallen  upon 
the  conntry  in  recent  years,  but  there  has 
been  a  widespread  feeling  in  the  United 
Kingdom  that  one  of  our  leading  Imperial 
statesmen  has  passed  away  ;  one  whose 
guiding  star  was  loyalty  to  the  British 
connection,  a  sentiment  that  is  shared  by 
Canadians  generally,  and  whose  endeavor 
has  been,  tnronghont  his  long  and  inter- 
esUag  career,  to  make  CBoada,  as  he  once 
himself  expressed  it,  "the  right  arm  of 
Engliiud  and  ft  powerfnl  aaiiliary  to  the 
Empire.'^  This  feeling  fonnd  expression 
in  the  mem  lal  service  recently  held  in 
Weatmiiiator  nbbej,  when  the  venerable 
building  was  tihy»  Uig«  congregation 
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to  show  sympathy  with  their  Cana- 
dian  fellow-subjects,  and,  at  the  same- 
time,  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect  to  the- 
statesman  who  did  so  much  to  develop  the 
country  with  which  he  was  personally  con- 
nected, and  to  promote  the  closer  union 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  A 
stndy  of  the  career  of  Sir  John  Macdonald 
is  interesting  from  many  points  of  view, 
hut  first  and  foremost  it  cannot  fail  to  im- 
press most  people  with  the  advantages  a 
colonial  life  has  uSered  in  the  past,  and< 
still  oSers  to  a  more  limited  extent,  to 
young  men  of  capacity.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  case  of  the  late  Premier  is  only 
one  of  many  instances  that  might  be  given. 
Bom  without  many  social  advantages,  he 
was  able  by  his  intelligence,  ability,  and' 
energy  to  progress  step  by  step  in  political 
life,  nntil  he  obtained  the  highest  position 
that  was  open  to  bim,  and  became  the 
"Uncrowned  King"   of  the  Dominion. 


Sm  JOBS  lUCDOSAUk.  September, 
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He  was  a  determined  ruler  ;  yet  so  great 
was  his  tact,  and  so  thorough  was  the  con- 
fidence in  his  wisdom  and  skilly  that  he 
appeared  only  to  guide  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  commanded.  Few  men  of  the 
day  either  here  or  in  other  countiies  have 
received  or  could  well  ask  the  homage  and 
obedience  which  the  Conservative  party  in 
Canada  has  willingly  yielded  its  great 
leader."  The  postion  of  Premier  in  any 
democratic  country,  and  especially  in  Can- 
ada, is  not  a  bed  of  roses.  Not  only 
political  but  religious  questions  have  to  be 
considered  ;  and  apart  from  many  other 
difficulties  connected  with  finance  and 
patronage,  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  pro- 
vincial governments  to  be  controlled  by 
the  party  opposed  to  that  in  power  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  which  is  the  case 
in  almost  every  province  at  the  present 
time.  In  addition,  the  relations  of  the 
Dominion  with  the  great  republic  to  the 
south  naturally  require  watchful  care  and 
attention,  as  will  be  readily  understood  by 
the  student  of  Canadian  history  during  the 
last  few  years.  If  any  one  deserved  to  be 
called  an  old  parliamentary  hand  it  was  Sir 
John  Macdonald.  Canadian  parties  con- 
sist, as  already  mentioned,  of  representa- 
tives from  every  province,  French  and 
English  Canadians,  Orangemen  and  Catho- 
lics, as  well  as  Anglicans  and  Dissenters, 
Prohibition  men  and  non-Prohibition  men 
— yet  Sir  John,  although  often  brought 
face  to  face  with  differences  that  seemed 
likely  to  lead  to  difficulties,  was  able  by 
the  magnetism  of  his  personality,  by  his 
popularity,  and  his  wonderful  tact,  to  over- 
come them,  and  keep  his  party  together. 
As  a  speaker  he  was  fluent,  forcible,  and 
effective,  without  being  an  orator,  but  he 
could  retain  the  attention  of  an  audience 
in  a  way  that  more  brilliant  speakers  might 
envy.  He  had  the  faculty  of  discerning 
rapidly  the  weak  points  in  an  opponent's 
armor,  which  with  his  vein  of  humor  and 
facility  for  turning  things  into  ridicule, 
gave  him  unusual  power  as  a  debater. 
When  the  occasion  demanded  he  could, 
however,  be  both  argumentative  and  pow- 
erful, and  would  stand  to  his  guns  in  the 
most  determined  manner,  which  is  the 
best  answer  to  those  who  have  said  that 
he  was  always  ready  to  yield  with  a  view 
to  retaining  place  and  power.  No  better 
illustration  of  his  firmness  could  be  afford- 
ed than  the  agitation  that  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  trial  and  sentence  of  Kiel 


in  1885.  His  speeches  on  the  Washing- 
ton Treaty  of  1871,  and  on  what  is  known 
as  the  Pacific  scandal,  were  masterpieces 
of  their  kind.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  *^  although  he  has  dealt  hard  thrusts 
to  opponents  he  has  put  no  poison  upon 
his  blade,  and  some  of  those  who  have  not 
been  able  to  agree  with  the  popular  policy 
of  the  late  Premier,  and  have  given  him 
thrusts  which  have  generally  been  repaid 
with  interest,  are  among  his  warmest  per- 
sonal friends."  In  his  earlier  days  he  was 
apt  to  be  scornful  and  contemptuous  in 
dealing  with  his  opponents,  but  this  was 
not  noticeable  to  any  extent  in  the  later 
vears  of  his  life.  In  1850  he  introduced 
a  Bill  relating  to  the  medical  profession 
which  met  with  considerable  opposition, 
and  led  him  to  make  the  following  re- 
marks : — **  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Solicitor- 
General  is  to  be  logical  and  consistent, 
after  he  has  opposed  my  Bill,  in  view  of 
what  it  aims  to  do — and  its  scope  and 
aims  are  not  denied — he  ought  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  to  legalize  murder.'*  The  last 
speech  he  made  in  Parliament,  the  day 
before  he  was  struck  down  with  his  fatal 
illness,  was  in  reply  to  a  criticism  of  the 
part  taken  by  the  High  Commissioner  in 
the  recent  elections  ;  and  in  response  to 
the  question  as  to  who  requested  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  to  go  out.  Sir  John  said 
that  the  High  Commissioner  had  come  out 
at  his  special  request,  in  order  that  the 
party  might  have  the  benefit  of  his  skill, 
wisdom,  and  eloquence,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  his  speech  at  Kingston  (the  Pre- 
mier's own  constituency),  his  majority 
had  been  increased  from  seventeen  to  five 
hundred.  On  the  stump  he  was  a  great 
success.  His  speeches  on  those  occasions 
were  a  mixture  of  sound  common  sense 
and  humorous  banter  ;  he  was  always  on 
the  best  possible  terms  with  his  hearers, 
and  his  visits  were  remembered  in  the 
localities  long  afterward. 

To  form  any  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  with  which  Sir  John's  life  has 
been  identified,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
something  of  the  condition  of  Canada  fifty 
years  ago  as  well  as  its  condition  to-day. 
British  North  America  was  then  divided 
into  four  separate  colonies — Dppcr  and 
Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  all  as 
separate  and  distinct  from  each  other  as 
Canada  and  Australia  are  now.  They  had 
hostile  tariffs,  there  was  no  united  action. 
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the  wilcB  of  Uncle  Sara,  prcfen  ing  to  main- 
tain tlidr  individuality,  and  to  work  out 
theniHelves  the  destiny  which  they  believe 
to  be  before  their  country.  It  is  this 
Uioriitigli  belief  in  Canada,  and  in  her  re- 
sources and  capitbilities,  that  hns  alwaya 
atiinuJated  and  inspiied  the  leading  states- 
men of  thu  Dominion,  and  is  responsible 
for  the  wonderful  transformation  which 
has  been  referred  to.  Sir  John  was  able 
to  say,  with  pardonable  pride,  at  a  ban- 
quet given  to  him  in  London  six  years 
ago:  "I  have  sat  st  the  ciadle  of  that 
strong  bnntliag,  the  Confederation  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  baniling,  al- 
ways a  hopeful  one,  is  do  longer  a  child  ; 
it  has  grown  up  to  manly  youth,  and  it 
haa  such  a  promising  vitality  that  if  there 
were  such  a  thing  as  a  political  insnrance 
company,  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  insure 
the  life  of  the  DomiQion  at  a  nominal 

Few  could  be  foand  to  deny  the  esscr- 
tion  that  Sir  John  Macdona'd  was  the 
most  popular  man  in  Canada.  No  man 
had  fewer  enemies,  and,  politics  apait, 
he  had  as  many  friends  among  the  t)p- 
position  as  in  his  own  party.  The  secret 
of  his  popularity  lay  in  his  geniality  ;  he 
was  the  moat  approachable  of  men,  kind 
and  sympathetic  to  a  degree,  wilii  a  smile 
and  a  bright  word  for  everybody,  and 
friendship  with  him  meant  attachment  for 
H  lifetiino.  The  vaiious  appellations  by 
which  he  was  known  give  a  very  good  in- 
dication of  the  affection  which  he  seemed 
to  inspire,  for  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  hoar 
him  spoken  of  among  the  people  as  Sir 
John  Hacdonald.  It  was  alwaya  "  John 
A.,"  "Sir  John,"  "  lh«  Chietlaia,"  or 
"  the  Old  Uui,"  and  even  bit  opponents 
did  not  call  him  anything  worse  than 
"Old  To-morrow,"  from  hia  babit  of 
putting  olf  incofiveuiuLit  things  as  long  u 
or  until  Ibey  settled  tht  elvea. 
Fre(|iifinlly  in  the  lluuve,  anhed  w  :er- 
tain  things  would  be  dune,  or  ten 
brought  down,  ki»  »oni^  Jof^ca.  ply, 
"  To-niorrow,'^||j^|^H|g0^  bi' 
way  of  givinp 
twinkle  '     ' ' 


"1 


Inch  enab'e  a  man  to  throw  oS  the  cares 
nd  tioubles  of  official  life  ;  and  on  one 
I,  during  a  political  crisis  and  an 
time,  when  a  friend  wan  sympa- 
thizing with  him,  he  said  that  the  matter 
did  not  bother  him  so  much  as  to  aScct 
his  night's  rest.  Then  again,  be  alwajs 
contrived  to  attract  young  men  to  him,  for 
notwithstanding  his  ycais,  his  spirits,  nnlil 
nearly  the  last,  were  buoyant  and  livclv, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  "  young 
Canada"  is  a  voting  factor,  and  that  with 
it  rests  the  future  of  the  country  he  iovod 
so  well.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising 
that  "  the  Old  Man"  should  use  every  en- 
deavor to  inHucncc  the  coming  generation 
to  carrr  out  the  main  policy  with  which 
hia  life' had  been  identified.  With  chil- 
dren, too,  he  was  a  great  favorite,  and  it 
was  an  interesting  eight  to  see  the  zest 
with  which  he  joined  in  the  romps  and 
dunces  of  the  juvcnilea  at  the  periodicnl 
partiea  which  were  held  at  Enrnscliff. 
Many  stories  are  told  of  the  way  in  which 
he  used  to  dc:il  with  importunate  fiiends. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  be  promised  one  par- 
ticular appointment  to  no  less  than  a  dozen 
applicants.  Even  if  it  were  true,  (here 
might  be  some  excuse  for  him,  for  the  life 
of  a  minister,  and  especially  that  of  the 
Premier,  cannot  be  a  happy  one  in  such 
circumstances.  The  probability,  Imwevor, 
is  that  there  was  no  direct  promise,  al- 
though the  seekers  after  office  might  have 
gone  away  with  that  impression.  As  a 
reader  he  was  omnivorous ;  every  new 
book  of  note  that  came  out  lie  contrived 
to  read,  and  it  seemed  an  easy  task  for 
him  to  get  all  the  pith  out  of  a  volume  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  to  retain  it  in  hia 
memory.  His  power  of  quotation  was 
remarkable,  and  he  could  hold  his  own 
with  aoy  one  in  Canada  in  a  contest  of 
that  kind.  As  the  result  of  this  facility, 
he  had  an  eKtennrve  repertoire  of  nnccdotes 
which  he  was  fond  of  repealing  on  appro- 
tiriate  occasions,  and  ho  was  so  good  a 
"-"ttear  that  they  lost  nothing  by  hia 
v.iitig.  As  many  stories  are  attributed  to 
•••n  as  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  he  metao 
...ly  people  that  he  was  full  of  most^inter. 
ating  reminiscences.  Many  a  mfin  who 
>ai  gone  to  see  Sir  John  with  ratliar  nilSed 
"'"i'-'^e  baa  loBt  his  anger  or  annoyance  as 
-  .s  be  entered  the  door  of  his  room, 
■-:  in  the  Parliament  Buildings  or  at 
>  -iscliff,  HO  contagious  was  his  cheeri- 
-J.    Greeted  bcarUly,  told  a  good  story. 
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the  neighborhood  of  Earnscliff,  and  the 
whistles  of  the  steamers  on  the  Ottawa 
River,  were  silenced  so  that  they  might 
not  disturb  the  sufferer  ;  and  the  crowd, 
which  was  not  allowed  to  approach  near 
the  house,  but  which  was  always  waiting 
within  reach  to  hear  the  ktest  news,  spoke 
only  in  whispers.  The  daily  messages  of 
inquiry  sent  by  the  Queen  gave  much 
gratification  in  Canada,  and  afforded  fur- 
ther proof,  although  none  was  wanting,  of 
the  great  interest  which  her  Majesty  al- 
ways shows  in  anything  that  affects  her 
subjects  in  the  colonies.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  last  communication  he  dic- 
tated was  one  to  the  Princess  Louise,  a 
week  before  the  end,  in  answer  to  a  tele- 


graphic inquiry,  stating  that  he  was  "  quite 
out  of  danger.'*  The  legacy  which  he 
has  left  to  his  successors,  in  the  position 
of  Canada  to-day,  with  a  past  of  progress 
and  a  future  of  great  potentialities,  is  a 
more  enduring  monument  than  any  which 
could  be  erected  in  his  honor.  No  better 
epitaph  could  be  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of 
the  late  Premier  than  his  own  words  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1 873  :***  There 
does  not  exist  in  Canada  a  man  who  has 
given  more  of  his  time,  more  of  his  heart, 
more  of  his  wealth,  or  more  of  his  intel- 
lect and  power,  such  as  they  may  be,  fur 
the  good  of  this  Dominion  of  Canada." — 
Fortnightly  Meview, 
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No.  L 

AS    POLITICIANS. 

All  women  are  not  always  lovely,  and 
the  wild  women  never  are.  As  political 
firebrands  and  moral  insurgents  they  are 
specially  distasteful,  warring  as  they  do 
against  the  best  traditions,  the  holiest 
functions,  and  the  sweetest  qualities  of 
their  sex.  Like  certain  **  sports"  which 
develop  hybrid  characteristics,  these  in- 
surscent  wild  women  are  in  a  sense  un- 
natural.  They  have  not**  bred  true  — 
not  according  to  the  general  lines  on  which 
the  normal  woman  is  constructed.  There 
is  in  them  a  curious  inversion  of  sex, 
which  does  not  necessarily  appear  in  the 
body,  but  is  evident  enough  in  the  mind. 
Quite  as  disagreeable  as  the  bearded  chin, 
the  bass  voice,  flat  chest*  and  lean  hips  of 
a  woman  who  has  physically  failed  in  her 
lightful  development,  the  unfeminine  ways 
and  works  of  the  wild  women  of  politics 
and  morals  are  even  worse  for  the  world 
in  which  they  live.  Their  disdain  is  for 
the  duties  and  limitations  imposed  on  them 
by  nature,  their  desire  as  impossible  as  that 
of  the  moth  for  the  star.  Marriage,  in  its 
old-fashioned  aspect  as  the  union  of  two 
lives,  they  repudiate  as  a  one-sided  tyran 
ny  ;  and  maternity,  for  which,  after  all, 
women  primarily  exist,  they  regard  as 
degradation.  Their  idea  of  freedom  is 
their  own  preponderance,   so  that  they 


shall  do  all  they  wish  to  do  without  let  or 
hinderance  from  outside  regulations  or  the 
restraints  of  self-discipline  ;  their  idea  of 
morality,  that  men  shall  do  nothing  they 
choose  to  disallow.  Their  grand  aim  is 
to  directly  influence  imperial  politics,  while 
they,  and  those  men  who  uphold  them, 
desire  to  shake  off  their  own  peculiar  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Such  as  they  are,  they  attract  more  at- 
tention than  perhaps  they  deserve,  for  we 
believe  that  the  great  bulk  of  English- 
women are  absolutely  sound  at  heart,  and 
in  no  wise  tainted  with  this  pernicious 
craze.  Yet,  as  young  people  are  apt  to 
be  caught  by  declamation,  and  as  falne 
principles  know  how  to  present  themselves 
in  specious  paraphrases,  it  is  not  waste  of 
time  to  treat  the  preposterous  claims  put 
forth  by  the  wild  women  as  if  they  were 
really  serious — as  if  this  little  knot  of 
noisy  Msenads  did  really  threaten  the  stabil- 
ity of  society  and  the  well-being  of  the 
race. 

Be  it  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  it  is  none 
the  less  an  absolute  truth — the  raison 
d^Hre  of  a  woman  is  maternity.  For  this 
and  this  alone  nature  has  differentiated 
her  from  man,  and  built  her  up  cell  by 
cell  and  organ  by  organ.  The  continuance 
of  the  race  in  healthy  reproduction,  to- 
gether with  the  fit  nourishment  and  care 
of  the  young  after  birth,  is  the  ultimate 
end  of  woman  as  such  ;  and  whatever  tells 
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return  when  bis  wife  has  promised  Ler 
vote  to  the  other  side,  and  the  house  is 
divided  against  itself  in  very  truth.  Not  all 
husbands  and  wives  wear  the  same  badge, 
and  we  all  know  miserable  cases  wheie 
the  wife  has  gone  directly  and  publicly 
counter  to  the  husband.  If  these  things 
are  done  in  the  green  tree  of  restricted 
political  action,  what  would  happen  in  the 
dry  of  active  political  power  ?  Women 
are  both  more  extreme  and  more  impressi- 
ble than  men,  and  the  spirit  which  made 
weak  girls  into  heroines  and  martyrs,  hon- 
est women  into  the  yelling  tricoteuses  of 
those  blood-stained  saturnalia  of  '92,  still 
exist  in  the  sex  ;  and  among  oui*selves  as 
elsewhere. 

The  dissension  that  the  exercise  of  this 
political  right  would  bring  into  the  home 
is  as  certain  as  to-morrow's  sunrise.  Those 
who  refuse  to  see  this  are  of  the  race  of 
the  wilfully  blind,  or  of  that  smaller  sect 
of  enthusiasts  who  believe  in  a  problemati- 
cal better  rather  than  an  established  good. 
It  is  also  part  and  parcel  of  the  temper 
which  desires  looseness  of  family  ties  and 
extreme  facility  for  divorce. 

Of  the  wild  women  who  make  this  dis- 
ordering propaganda  many  are  still  Chris- 
tians in  some  form  or  another — some  be- 
lieving that  Christ  was  the  actual  living 
God  Incarnate,  others  that  He  was  a  mes- 
senger from  God,  divinely  inspired  and 
directly  appointed  to  teach  men  the  way 
of  holy  living.  And  of  Ilis  (the  Master's) 
utterances  none  is  more  emphatic  than 
this  on  marriage  :  ' '  He  which  made  them 
at  the  beginning  made  them  male  and 
female,  and  said  for  this  cause  shall  a  man 
leave  his  father  and  mother  and  shall 
cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  twain  shall  be 
one  flesh. '*  Of  His  doctrine,  nothing  is 
more  strenuously  insisted  on  than  the 
sweet  and  patient  self-control  which  in 
non-essentials  we  call  courtesy  and  in 
higher  matters  humility,  patience^  un- 
selfishness, love.  How  do  the  women 
who  still  call  themselves  Christians  recon- 
cile the  two  positions  ?  How  can .  they  in 
one  breath  exalt  the  character  and  the  mis- 
sion of  Christ,  and  in  the  next  deride  the 
essential  meaning  of  His  teaching  ?  The 
frank  agnostic  may  prefer  to  begin  from 
the  beginning,  and  to  examine  the  whole 
structure  of  society  as  a  simple  matter  of 
evolation  and  experience  ;  but  these  wild 
women  are  not  all  frank  agnostics  ;  they 
are  raUier  of  that  corioas  family  which 


thinks  to  hold  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with 
the  hounds,  changing  sides  according  to 
fancy  and  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 
But  the  demand  for  these  political  rights, 
which  would  prove  true  dragons'  teeth 
granted,  is,  of  all  modern  things,  the  most 
anti-Christian  that  can  be  named — the 
most  destructive  of  homo  peace  and  con- 
jugal union,  of  family  solidarity  and  per- 
sonal love. 

In  this  last  word  lies  the  core  and  ker- 
nel of  the  whole  question.  This  clamor 
for  political  rights  is  woman's  confession 
of  sexual  enmity.  Gloss  over  it  as  we 
mav,  it  comes  to  this  in  the  end.  No 
woman  who  loves  her  husband  would  wish 
to  usurp  his  province.  It  is  only  those 
whose  instincts  are  inverted,  or  whose 
anti-sexual  vanity  is  insatiable,  who  would 
take  the  political  reins  from  the  strong 
hands  which  have  always  held  them  to  give 
them  to  others — weaker,  less  capable,  and 
wholly  unaccustomed.  To  women  who 
love,  their  *'  desire  is  to  their  husbands  ;" 
and  the  feeling  remains  as  an  echo  in  the 
soul  when  even  the  master  voice  is  silent. 
Among  our  most  renowned  women  are 
some  who  say  with  their  whole  heart,  *'  I 
would  rather  have  been  the  wife  of  a  great 
man,  or  the  mother  of  a  hero,  than  what 
I  am — famous  in  my  own  person."  A 
woman's  own  fame  is  barren.  It  begins 
and  ends  with  herself.  Reflected  from 
her  husband  or  her  son,  it  has  in  it  tho 
glory  of  immortality  —  of  continuance. 
Sex  is  in  circumstance  as  well  as  in  body 
and  in  mind.  We  date  from  our  fathers, 
not  our  mothers  ;  and  the  shield  they  won 
by  valor  counts  to  us  still  for  honor.  But 
the  miserable  little  mannikin  who  creeps 
to  obscurity,  overshadowed  by  his  wife's 
glory,  is  as  pitiful  in  history  as  contempti- 
ble in  fact.  '*  The  husband  of  his  wife" 
is  no  title  to  honor  ;  and  the  best  and 
dearest  of  our  IPamous  women  take  care 
that  this  shall  not  be  said  of  them  and 
theirs.  The  wild  women,  on  the  contrary, 
burke  their  husbands  altogether ;  and 
even  when  they  are  not  widows  act  as  if 
they  were. 

The  young  who  are  wavering  between 
the  rampant  individualism  taught  by  the 
insurgent  sect  and  the  sweeter,  dearer, 
tenderer  emotions  of  the  true  woman  would 
do  well  to  ponder  on  this  position.  They 
cannot  be  on  both  sides  at  once.  Politics 
or  peace,  the  platform  or  the  home,  indi- 
vidualism or  love,  moral  sterility  or  the 
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history  where  failure  in  chastity  did  not 
include  moral  degradation  nor  unpatriotic 
self-consideiation  ;  and  Joan  of  Arc  is 
still  a  symbol  for  all  to  reverence.  But 
of  the  crowd  of  queens  and  mistresses  and 
grandes  dames  who  held  the  strings  and 
made  kings  and  statesmen  dance  as  they 
listed,  there  is  scarcely  one  whose  work 
was  beneficent.  Even  Madame  Roland  did 
more  harm  than  good  when  she  undertook 
the  manipulation  of  forces  too  strong  for 
her  control,  too  vast  for  her  comprehen- 
sion. Had  there  been  less  of  the  feminine 
element  in  those  cataclysmic  days  perhaps 
things  would  not  have  reached  the  ex* 
tremes  they  did.  Had  Louis  had  Marie 
Antoinette's  energy,  and  Marie  Antoinette 
Louis's  supineness,  the  whole  story  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  Marat,  Charlotte  Corday, 
and  Napoleon  might  never  have  been  writ- 
ten. 

By  the  very  nature  of  things,  by  the  in- 
herent qualities  of  their  sex — its  virtues, 
defects,  necessities — women  are  at  once 
tyrannical  and  individual.  In  America, 
when  they  get  the  upper  hand,  they  wreck 
the  grog-shops  and  forbid  the  sale  of  all 
liquor  whatever.  And  these  women  who 
thus  destroy  a  man's  property  and  ruin 
his  fortunes  in  their  zeal  for  sobriety  may 
saturate  themselves  with  tea,  ether,  or 
chloral,  to  the  destruction  of  their  health 
and  nerves.  They  may  resort  to  all  sorts 
of  perilous  experiments  to  prevent  unwel- 
come results  ; — but  these  are  their  own 
affairs  and  the  men  have  no.  right  to  inter- 
fere. 

This  tyrannous  temper  is  part  of  the 
maternal  instinct  which  women  have  in- 
herited for  such  countless  generations. 
No  authority  in  the  world  is  so  absolute, 
so  irresponsible,  as  that  of  a  mother  over 
her  young  children.  She  can  make  or 
mar  them,  physically  and  morally,  as  she 
will — as  she  thinks  best.  Even  in  the 
most  highly  civilized  communities,  where 
the  laws  are  strictest  and  most  vigilant, 
she  can,  if  she  so  chooses,  doom  them  to 
death  by  her  bad  management,  or  educate 
them  on  such  false  lines  as  lead  to  moral 
depravity.  By  the  depth  and  strength  of 
the  maternal  instinct  is  the  race  preserved, 
and  by  this  alone ;  and  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  mother  is  the  child's 
safest  shield. 

But  this  very  characteristic  is  fatal  to 
political  life,  to  generalized  justice,  to  the 
suppression  of  sections  for  the  good  of  the 


whole.  The  political  woman  repudiates 
all  this  as  so  much  paltering  with  the  Evil 
One.  The  general  goo<i  is  nowhere  when 
compared  with  partial  inconveniences. 
We  have  seen  this  notably  exemplified  in 
our  own  generation,  when  excited  partisan- 
ship put  its  hand  to  the  plough,  rooting 
out  wise  legislation  on  the  one  hand  and 
sowing  poisonous  immunities  on  the  other. 
And  so  it  will  ever  be  with  women  while 
they  retain  their  distinctive  womanly  quali- 
ties. 

If  we  imagine  for  a  moment  what  the 
woman's  vote  would  give,  and  what  it 
would  do,  we  shall  see  the  inherent  ab- 
surdity of  the  proposal.  To  begin  with, 
the  confining  of  the  vote  to  the  husband- 
less  is,  as  we  have  said,  an  impossibility. 
If  it  is  a  right  conferred  by  citizenhood, 
property,  and  taxation,  why  should  mar- 
riage carry  with  it  the  penalty  of  disfran- 
chisement ?  The  Married  Woman's  Prop- 
erty Act  and  the  fact  that  a  wife  is  the 
mistress  of  her  own  property,  however 
acquired  or  conditioned,  reduces  this  dis- 
franchisement to  an  injustice  as  well  as  an 
absurdity.  Nor,  as  was  said,  can  the  vote 
be  confined  to  the  capable  and  educated. 
All  the  little  country  shopkeepers  and 
workwomen  who  know  nothing  beyond 
the  curate,  the  church,  the  school  feast, 
and  the  last  new  local  baby  ;  the  laundress 
who  cannot  manage  her  unruly  half  dozen 
hands  ;  the  rollicking  landlady  who  would 
give  her  vote  dead  sure  to  the  jolly  candi- 
date who  drank  his  bottle  like  a  man  and 
paid  for  it  like  a  prince  ;  the  widow  with 
no  more  knowledge  of  men  and  life  than 
to  keep  her  boy  like  a  little  girl  tied  to 
her  apron- string  ;  the  **  lodger,"  with  her 
doubtful  antecedents  and  less  than  doubt- 
ful profession  ;  all  the  good,  weak,  inno- 
cent women  who  know  no  more  of  politico 
than  so  many  doves  in  a  cage  ;  all  the 
wild,  excited,  unreasoning  women  who 
think  that  vice  and  viitue,  misery  and 
prosperity,  a  new  human  nature  and  a  new 
political  economy  can  be  made  by  Act  of 
Parliament — all  these  sending  the  majority 
to  decide  on  taxes,  wars,  treaties,  inter- 
national questions  of  difficulty  and  deli- 
cacy 1 — all  these  directly  influencing  the 
imperial  policy  ot  our  grand  old  country  ! 
And  the  men  who  stand  by,  tongue  in 
cheek,  laughing  at  the  sorry  farce  they  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  check,  or  who, 
woman-lovers  to  the  point  of  self- absorp- 
tion and  sexual  idolatry,  believe,  with  the 
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or  possible.  A  fighter  cannot  be  non-re- 
sisting ;  but  we  need  not  all  be  fighters, 
men  and  women  indiscriminately.  The 
gentle  response  of  the  Jewish  women  to 
the  men's  prouder  boast  of  their  material 
advantages  has  always  seemed  to  us  to 
carry  in  it  the  very  soul  of  womanly  sweet- 
ness. "  We  thank  Thee,  O  Lord  God, 
that  Thou  hast  made  us  according  to  Thy 
will.'' 

Well  !  whether  it  be  according  to  the 
directly  spoken  will  of  God,  or  according 
to  the  mysterious  law  of  evolution,  working 
we  know  not  whence,  tending  we  know  not 
whither — let  it  be  by  religion  or  by  nature, 
society  or  science — there  stands  the  fact 
four-square,  the  grand  fundamental  fact  of 
humanity,  difference  of  sex,  and  conse- 
quent difference  of  functions,  virtues, 
qualities,  and  qualifications.  As  little  as 
it  is  fitting  for  a  man  to  look  after  the  pap 
boat  and  the  house  linen,  so  is  it  for 
women  to  assume  the  political  power  of  the 
State.  Our  men  are  not  yet  at  such  a  low 
ebb  in  brains  or  morals  as  to  need  dispos- 
session ;  nor,  pace  our  platform  orators, 
are  the  wild  women,  though  undeniably 
smart,  of  such  commanding  intelligence  as 


to  create  a  new  epoch  and  justify  a  new 
social  ordering. 

By  the  grace  of  good  luck  the  question 
has  been  shelved  for  the  present  session, 
but  the  future  is  ahead.  And  as,  unfortu- 
nately, certain  of  the  Conservative  party 
coquet  with  the  woman's  vote,  believing 
that  they  shall  thus  tap  a  large  Conserva- 
tive reservoir,  we  are  by  no  means  clear  of 
the  danger.  What  we  would  wish  to  do 
is  to  convince  the  young  and  undeter- 
mined that  political  woik  is  both  unwom- 
anly and  unnatural  ;  self-destructive  and 
socially  hurtful  ;  the  sure  precursor  to  the 
loss  of  men's  personal  consideration  and 
to  the  letting  loose  the  waters  of  strife  ;  and 
— what  egotism  will  not  regard — the  sure 
precursor  to  a  future  regime  of  redoubled 
coercion  and  suppression. 

For,  after  all,  the  strong  right  arm  is 
the  ultima  ratio,  and  God  will  have  it  so  ; 
and  when  men  found,  as  they  would,  that 
they  were  outnumbered,  outvoted,  and 
politically  nullified,  they  would  soon  have 
recourse  to  that  ultimate  appeal — and  the 
last  state  of  women  would  be  worse  than 
their  first, — Nineteenth  Century. 


•  ♦  • 


LOVE'S  LADY. 

BT   PHILIP   BOURKE    MARSTON. 

To-day,  as  when  we  sat  together  close, 

A  great  wind  wakes  and  thunders  as  it  blows — 

We  were  together  then  beside  the  sea, 
And  now  instead  the  sea  between  us  flows. 

O  day  that  found  us  on  that  wind-swept  coast. 
And  did  such  brave  things  for  the  future  boast — 

Though  in  thy  voice  a  note  of  warning  was — 
This  day,  so  like  thee,  seems  thy  very  ghost ! 

O  parted,  precious,  memorable  days. 
When  sudden  summer  kindled  all  my  ways. 

When  Love  reached  out  his  blessing  hand  to  me, 
And  turned  on  mine  the  glory  of  his  face  I 

And  thou,  my  Love,  in  whose  deep  soul  my  soul 
Lay  for  a  little  season  and  grew  whole — 

Thou  who  wert  heat  and  light  and  sun  and  shade- 
Thou  who  didst  lead  me  to  Life's  fairest  goal — 

Whose  sweetest  lips  Love,  kissing,  made  to  sing — 
Ah,  at  what  bright  unfathomable  spring 

Was  thy  life  nurtured,  in  the  far-off  land 
Through  which  the  unborn  host  go  wandering  ? 
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oblivion  by  the  laborious  compilations  of 
Fauriel,  Marcellus,  Passow,  Legrand,  and 
others.  But  it  is  just  this  spirit  of  thof^e 
nameless  singers,  this  enthusiasm  for  their 
country's  struggle,  wedded  to  an  unusual 
gift  of  the  highest  poetical  expression, 
which  entitles  Aristoteles  V^^laoritis  above 
all  others  to  the  distinctive  position  of  the 
national  poet  of  Greece.  His  published 
work,  which  is  but  small  in  volume,  deals 
almost  exclusively  with  the  story  of  Suli 
and  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  insurrec- 
tion ;  and  the  freedom  of  the  mountains, 
the  living  sense  of  a  grand  and  rugged 
nature,  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  defiance, 
breathe  through  every  line  of  his  poems. 

By  ancestral  descent  no  less  than  at 
heart  he  was  a  true  Epirote,  a  son  of  that 
stern  and  rocky  land  which  contributed  so 
many  of  its  bravest  heroes  to  the  national 
cause,  in  the  struggle  for  an  emancipation 
she  was  not  destined  to  share.  The  name 
is  derived  from  a  small  Epirote  town,  of 
which  now  only  the  site  exists,  but  the 
martial  services  of  early  members  of  the 
family  in  the  struggle  against  the  Crescent 
had  been  rewarded  by  the  republic  of  Ven- 
ice with  territories  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  modern  Santa  Maura,  and  there  they 
were  finally  established  and  inscribed  as 
nobles  in  the  golden  book  of  Leucas.  The 
poet's  father  represented  the  people  of 
Santa  Maura  in  the  Ionian  Assembly  under 
the  English  protectoiate,  and  afterward 
obtained  the  rank  of  senator. 

Aristoteles  Valaoritis  was  bom  in  1824, 
during  the  Greek  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence. He  was  educated  first  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  subsequently  at  a  school  in 
Geneva.  Later  he  went  on  to  Paris,  but 
the  northern  climate  proved  too  severe  for 
his  delicate  constitution,  and  he  completed 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Pisa.  In 
1 850  he  returned  to  Santa  Maura  to  settle 
down,  and  married  shortly  afterward  the 
daughter  of  the  well-known  Emilio  Ti- 
paldo  of  Venice.  His  fortune  was  suffi- 
ciently considerable  to  make  him  inde- 
pendent of  worldly  considerations,  and  he 
devoted  his  time  to  literature  and  the  pub- 
lic service  of  his  country.  In  person  he 
was  of  a  tall  and  athletic  figure,  the  coun- 
tertype  of  those  mountaineers  whose  poet 
he  elected  to  become.  An  ardent  and 
active  Hellene,  he  was  among,  those  depu- 
ties in  the  Ionian  Chamber  who  never 
eoasod  to  combat  the  BriUsh  Protectorate  ; 
Ift  unm  he  who  drew  up  and  presented,  in 

.—Vol.  LIV.,  No.  8. 


1862,  to  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  the 
declaration  in  which  the  representatives  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  petitioned  for  their 
union  with  Greece,  and  he  was  shortly 
afterward  elected  a  representative  in  the 
National  Chamber  at  Athens.  Eight  years 
earlier,  his  identification  with  a  rising  in 
Epirus  had  brought  upon  him  a  temporary 
exile  from  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  there 
was  no  movement  in  which  the  Hellenistic 
idea  came  to  the  fore  in  which  he  did  not 
actively  co-operate  and  contribute  material 
assistance.  During  the  Cretan  revolution 
of  1867  he  despatched  volunteers  at  his 
own  expense,  and  maintained  on  his  estate 
many  exiles  and  victims  of  this  bloody 
struggle.  After  taking  part  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Greek  Chamber  for  several 
years,  he  finally  quitted  political  life  in 
1869,  and  settled  down  on  the  little  island 
of  Madouri,  which  formed  part  of  his 
property  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Maura, 
where  he  died  in  1879,  too  soon  to  have 
seen  realized  one  of  the  dearest  wishes  of 
his  life,  the  emancipation  of  Thessaly. 

The  island  of  Santa  Maura,  or  Leucas, 
lies   so  near   the  Akarnanian   coast  that 
when  the  sea  is  low  it  is  just  possible  to 
reach  the  mainland  on  foot.     Beyond  tl  e 
Gulf  of   Arta,   hollowing  out  the   rocky 
coast  to  the  northeast,  the  outlines  of  the 
range  that  held  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
famous  Suli  might  almost  be  visible,  andi 
away  to  the  dim  east  a  clear  day  would 
reveal  the  higher  crests  of  Pindus  and  the 
spurs  that  bound  the  plains  of  Thessaly,. 
the   immemorial    haunts    of    klepht   andi 
armatole.*    It  was  especially  to  the  Ionian 
Islands  that  the  mountain  warriors  came- 
down  for  refuge  under  the  Venetian  flag, 
through  their  long  wars  with  the  Pachas 
of  Janina,  during  the  winter  season,  when 
the  rocky  defiles  became  untenable  ;  and 

*  The  Greek  peasantry  who  hnd  submitted 
readily  to  the  Massalman  invader  were  allowed 
considerable  liberty  of  government,  and  per- 
mitted to  form  a  sort  of  irregular  militia  for 
the  defence  of  the  privileges  originally  con- 
ceded.   These  irregalars  were  known  as  arma- 
ioli.     Others,  who  rejected  all  overtures  of  the 
conqueror,  and  taking  to  the  moantains,  kept 
np  an  incessant  desultory  warfare,  supporting, 
themselves  by  .raids  on  the  Turkish  settlers, 
and  sometimes  also  on  the  subject  Greeks, 
were  known  by  the  appellation  of  klephts;  a. 
name  which,  signifying  etymologically  robber, 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  title  of  distinction. 
Later,  when  the  armaioli  came  into  freqaent 
collision  with   the  Mussulman  militia,   they 
were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  klephts, 
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war  '.'f  :i ':l»'j.»»'iiat.bwr.  ";i*t  itu»-«>  vt-i*  jiti^- 

Jut?!'. . ♦;  t-l ri;^ I *i  of  » i; •  Wf  f '.  J ; '.-rti  L l-J**-. 
ju^»<'f  KV!!i:.*<rjii»^  lLrf.u;:}jf.ut  «  ^.*-L\ur}  of 
<:*aMi^i«Wf  wjiffw*'.  h>i'j  »'.'L  :L*r  tacrdr  m  m- 

ojHj:,,  \uk  w.;f-ijLi/;oi2ili*ij  of  ??atnju*ri  lb« 
|yroj>i*«^t  of  Kwij.-'j^,  llit  tit^Tt/y:  dtailii  of  « 
\'ijfc<;|j»\a»-,  du  A-kUoj-Kyjaitjljife,  the  CfiiTK* 
of  A  J  of  'iVi/frku,  \h*i  muri^r  of  TLrok- 
«ri4<f,  Hiid  X'u*i  ijj^rlvrdor/i  of  biajv«,  w€i« 
1//  l><r  *''j'^;<  i>v  hiui  iti  p^>^mh  «Lk*h  wjjl 
Jiv*;  a*  -oijjr  a*  lij<:  Oretk  larjguage  mfrivte, 
l>fawifj;^  Lib  jfifpiratiofi  fioiii  the  foi  nt 
of  (>o|/i;iaf  ^yjijr,  h«  ch'>ii«  the  [>opuIar  hin- 
iC^ai/L*'  i'^r  hi«  rriUM;,  jind — Hrttiujr  hiniiM  If 
Hi  tiUi  /.I  atitd^o(ii^i/j  U>  a  mov<rriiet;t  which, 
;mI  th*;  \<rf)  time  when  he  w«t»  writing,  had 
\MU'ti  initial/  d  with  the  mornl  Mipport  of 
the  Ath<  n»  l/nivt-rwi y  and  leading  con- 
l<;i«|>oriiry  riien  of  letteiK,  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  lan^rua^re  and  the  rean^iniila- 
tion  of  the  old^relaKhi'ral  idiom — he  threw 
the  v><  ij/ht  of  hi«  jr^'niuH  into  the  opposite 
it^ttiUt,  HU'i  tuH^Ui  the  tipoken  tongue  hi« 
^t'Uit'rUi  of  *onj(,  There  in  in  the  present 
dtt^  in  (iit'tiui  H  j^reat  gulf  fixed  Utwccn 
the  i»pok*^n  liinKua^re  and  that  of  literature^ 
tiVt'U  a%  retreated  in  the  daily  pieitH  ;  and 
in  the  upoken  lanf^uaf^e  itM;lf  there  are 
ftmity  ^UH'ii'tt  tpf  difference,  ft om  that  cm- 
ployt'd  with  an  almont  pcdiintic  effoit  at 
pMiily  l/y  the  repreN<'ntativeH  of  the  vx- 
Uamt*.  urUtful  ttf  elaMnieiMtN,  through  the 
«fV«ry-'l<ty  vo^fwl^nlary  of  tlio^e  who  tnerely 
NOMftk  it  an  tradition  liaM  tHUght  them  in 
im  more  cultivated  elaMu^N,  down  to  the 
rti'ler  Npe<  rh  of  the  Nhepherdu  and  the 
eountry  folk«  Jiut  It  wan  precinely  thiH 
laU  <h've|opmenl  of  (he  Jlellenie  tongue 
which  ValaoiilU  wi-nt  out  of  hit*  way  to 
practUe  and  perfect,  seeking  out  tlie  no. 
e|eiy  of  (he  nhcfiherd  and  the  moun- 
taineer, and  Mojifurning  in  the  cottage  of 
the  peaxiint  in  c»rder  to  acijuire  more  com- 

)»letely  the  tongue  which  he  aclmitted  ho 
ound  *'  more  pluMtle  mu\  more  poetic, 
the  only  cnvcltipment  which  In  truly  Muitrd 
(u  our  iiational  poetry^  nnd  which  nuppllei 


«  iirr«i4Tuiiif  liiik  jc  cmr  lumarica]  dfr»*el- 
<j^mA!!Ci,^     To  quitlt  «pun  h»  rwu  words 
f  j^<ni  a  ifrtm  in  idticdi  lie  dcak  whL  iLe 
tfD*Hnic*ii,  i»f  writef  :  ""  To  c(*Ik-tn  ibe  ^aattj 
nar.^'ihjtk^  '.4  a  laDrcare  m>  ciriiriRii]  asd  so 
j»c«e:3f^  to  pit  it  the  poiiiiL  4^  kii  unktif 
fc>rn3.  iiitd  IP  iD''»iiid  it  in  cnnfonmrr  wi'.ii 
•owlhiu  ii*di*![»f  irtinlif  mil*  fKF  conipcisiiitflv, 
I   L*i*»vrk-d   Laid   duiin^  ibiiij  jeiu* 
*hL<:«-t:t  i#-£r«rd:ij^  li^  finioi»   atifcck*  of 
OUT  j«irTied  fi  Jk,  -pLo,  iiaxinc  excluded  it 
fi-^ni   hli  j^Ciflit   wiii|«ctJi5oiifi,    "wiTC    litrt 
tij-cn  ir.mk  ng  it  di*«j»j»eiir  ^miTtlT   fixn 
iLe  inercoiT  cf  m^n  ai>d  tiic  Jij«  of  tl>e 
ptcp-e."     Tlr*  lfcT»rui»c«  wrbich  tli€«p  laf$ 
*re  ♦Bd«iToriTiff  lo  ml»PllTnl«    fc>r    5t   he 
dt*ciil»es  M  ••  an  al^ortve   ciiiJd    of   iL« 
•fKrJtct  knc.'tuiir*'-  dtrtiied  toremmin  wiib- 
otit  infltseDce  on  t^e  beait  of  a  nut  ion  tLat 
can  ooij  apprecijiie  a  poctir  vLacb  it  can 
fe<r!«  can  «Dg,  can  nndciKand/'      On  the 
other  hand,  it  ha»  l*e€n  nr^ed  that  the  te- 
§13 It  obtained  by  the  poet  i»  a  somewhat 
hybrid  diction,  not  one  simple  dialect  bnt 
a   combination    of    dialects,   with    a    not 
wholly  conMfitent  iotermixtare  of  lan^nuige 
which  the  writer  is  IneTitablr  bcDod  to 
graft  apon  the  peasant^s  speech.      How- 
ever, the  battle  of  iangoage  is  still  being 
foaght  in  Greece,  and  it  would  he  unsafe 
to  hazatd  a  conjectare  as  to  where  victory 
may  ultimately  rest.     Bnt  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  the  vehicle  selected   by  Vala- 
oritis  will  prevent  his  poems  from  being 
ever  widely  rea*!  oat>ide  the  narrow  circle 
of  Greek -speaking  people,  as  their  matter 
fully  entitles  them  to  be,  owing  to  the  ex- 
tteme  difficulty  of  following  their  spirit  in 
what  is  practically  a   different   Iangoage 
from  that  which  it  is  most  useful  to  ac- 
quire,  while  even  to  those  Greeks   w^ho 
speak  the  cultivated  language  they  are  not 
quite  easy  reading. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  in  spite  of 
his  zealous  partisanship  iu  this  cause,  the 
notes  and  introductions  to  his  poema, 
which  are  filled  with  historical  details  and 
research,  arc  written  in  language  of  that 
extreme  purity  and  correctness  the  appli* 
cation  of  which  to  poetry  he  prottpts 
against  It  is  also  remarkable,  and  it  was 
a  source  of  the  liveliest  satisfaction  to  the 

{)Oct  himself,  that  in  spite  of  the  persistent 
lostility  of  the  Athens  University  to  the 
line  he  had  adopted,  it  was  Valaoritis  who 
WHS  selected  by  the  Council  of  that  Uni- 
versity to  recite  his  poem  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  statue  of  the  Patiiarch  Greg- 
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oiy,  one  of  the  mo&t  illastrions  victims  of 
the  Revolution,  which  now  stands  in  front 
of  the  University  building.  It  was  the 
last  and  greatest  triumph  of  his  life  as  a 
poet  and  a  patriot,  and  he  could  have 
wished  no  higher  acknowledgment  of  his 
genius. 

Valaoritis  wrote  a  number  of  pcems  in 
early  youth,  but  a  published  collection, 
which  indicated  certain  promise,  was  not 
followed  by  any  further  volume  until  be 
had  reached  the  age  of  thirty-two.  After 
a  long  period  of  silence  the  grief  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  a  child  roused  him 
to  take  up  the  pen  once  more.  Then  ap- 
peared the  famous  volume  known  as  the 
Mnemofyna.  Even  after  this  he  allowed 
long  intervals  to  pass  without  committing 
anything  to  paper,  and  when  he  did  write 
he  wrote  quickly  and  without  much  subse- 
quent correction.  His  manuscripts  show 
but  little  rewriting.  He  has  left  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  unpublished  work,  and 
it  is  believed  that  his  son,  M.  Jean  A. 
Valaoritis,  contemplates  issuing  a  com- 
plete volume  of  his  posthumous  work. 
His  later  poems  are  said  to  assimilate  even 
more  closely  than  his  early  ones  to  those 
popular  songs  which  were  his  chief  inspira- 
tion. 

The  construction  of  the  language  in  the 
poems  of  Valaoritis  is  absolutely,  even 
naively,  simple.  Short,  direct,  and  even 
abrupt  at  times,  he  gains  in  vigor  and  loses 
nothing  of  sujjgestiveness,  and  within  his 
self-imposed  limits  exhibits  a  high  dramatic 
quality,  a  richness  of  imagery,  and  a  cer  - 
tain  boldness  of  conception  and  contrast 
which  reminds  one  at  tiroes  of  Victor 
Hugo,  whose  influence  on  his  style  he  is 
said  to  have  admitted.  His  descriptions 
of  nature  are  drawn  directly  from  the 
mountains  of  the  land  he  loved  so  well, 
and  produce  their  immediate  effect  on 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  individual 
character  of  Greek  landscape.  There  are 
passages  where  the  spirit  of  spring  and  the 
glow  of  summer  seem  to  have  passed 
directly  into  his  soul  ;  indeed,  there  is  far 
more  feeling  for  nature  in  the  small  pum- 
total  of  his  poetic  writing,  a  truer  appre- 
ciation of  the  facts  of  the  open  air,  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  meet  with  in  the 
poets  of  southern  latitudes,  and  if  the 
chord  of  passion  has  seldom  swept  across 
his  lyre,  though  there  are  passages  in  the 
Kyra  Phrosyne  which  suggest  his  latent 
power,  it  responds  to  a  fervor  of  enthusi- 


asm and  a  thrill  of  patriotic  fire  which  is  a 
rarer  and  perhaps  higher  quality.  Above 
all,  there  is  in  every  poem  that  subtle  and 
indefinable  essence,  so  impossible  to  ana- 
lyze and  yet  so  immediately  appreciated, 
which  distinguishes  the  poet  from  the 
verse-wiitcr.  Of  his  manner  one  cannot 
hope  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  ;  it  is 
only  the  matter  and  the  method  of  deal- 
ing with  his  subject  in  enveloping  recent 
or  contemporary  historical  episodes  with 
the  ideal  atmosphere,  which  it  will  be  at- 
tempted to  expose  in  one  or  two  speci- 
mens here. 

The  volume  of  early  poems  above 
alluded  to  was  published  in  1845.  The 
date  of  the  first  edition  of  his  famous 
Mnemosyna  is  1857.  It  is  not  easy  to 
find  an  exact  equivalent  for  this  title  in 
English,  as  the  commemorative  .  services 
for  the  dead  which  it  is  used  to  indicate 
in  Greek  are  unknown  in  our  country  ; 
the  nearest  translation  would  perhaps  be 
**  Memorial  Poems,*'  and  as  such  the  col- 
lection includes  one  or  two  elegies  record^^ 
ing  personal  losses  as  well  as  the  odes  com- 
memorating the  heroes  and  forerunners  of 
Greek  independence.  The  striking  series 
of  dramatic  lyrics  which  set  in  a  grim  and 
graphic  picture  the  reappearance  of  the 
hunted  ghost  of  Than4se  Yaghia,  the 
agent  of  Ali  Pacha  in  the  massacre  of 
Gardiki,  to  the  blind  and  hom'eless  beg- 
gar woman  who  had  been  his  wife,*  are 
too  long  for  quotation,  and  tempting  as  it 
is  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  the  popu- 
lar song  upon  his  muse  by  a  rendering  of 
the  piece  which  describes  the  death  of  the 
veteran  klepht,  Dimos,  and  how  his  trusty 
gun  burst  as  the  farewell  shot  was  fired 
and  the  echo  of  its  last  discharge  mingled 
on  the  mountain-side  with  the  warrior's 
passing  soul,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
two  selections,  both  belonging  to  the  cycl^ 
of  the  songs  of  Suli.  J-* 

The  romantic  story  of  the  heroic  de- 
fence of  the  little  mountain  commonwealth 
of  Suli,  which  for  so  many  years  defied  the 
authority  and  the  armies  of  Ali  of  Janina, 
was  still  a  familiar  memory  in  the  days  tf 
the  poet's  youth.  Originally  a  small  band 
of  shepherds  from  Gardiki,  who  had  fled 
from  the  oppression  of  their  masters,  the 
Suliotcs  had  developed  in  their  seven  viU 


*  A  translation  of  this  poem  appeared  many 
years  ago  in  the  Saturday  Review. 
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lagcs  of  the  plain  and  four  of  the  moan- 
tain  a  sraall  patriarchal  commonwealth 
without  written  law  or  law  couits,  in 
which  the  family  formed  the  political  ele- 
ment of  the  BtatCy  while  the  heads  of 
families  acted  as  the  arbiters  of  disputes 
and  united  in  a  sort  of  general  council,  the 
matter  for  whose  deliberations  was  almost 
exclusively  war.  At  the  head  of  this  lit- 
tle republic  at  the  time  of  the  final  crisis 
in  their  struggle  for  existence  was  the 
ascetic  priest  or  monk  Samuel,  who  be- 
lieved himself  to  be,  and  was  regarded  by 
the  mountaineers  as,  an  inspired  prophet, 
and  whose  heroic  death  in  the  abandoned 
stronghold  of  Kounghi  forms  the  subject 
of  one  of  Valaoritis'  most  remarkable 
poems.  The  total  number  of  the  Suliotes 
never  exceeded  5000  souls,  and  they  could 
never  put  more  than  1500  fighting  men  in 
the  field,  but  with  this  little  force  they 
kept  the  armies  of  Ali  Pacha  at  bay  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  inflicted  several  sig- 


nal    defeats    on    Lis    trained    Albanian 
troops. 

First,  howerer,  in  historical  order  comes 
the  poem  which  commemorates  the  flight 
of  Ali  after  the  defeat  iDflicted  on  his 
army  of  15,000  picked  Albanians  who 
were  drawn  on  into  the  rocky  defiles  of 
Suli,  where  they  were  attacked  in  front  bv 
the  women  led  by  the  wife  of  Lambr<H 
Tsavellas — an  episode  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  a  number  of  popular  songs — and  in 
flank  and  rear  by  an^amhnsh  of  the  Suliote 
men  under  Tsavellas  himself,  who  had  re- 
cently got  away  from  the  prisons  of  Janina 
under  pretence  of  inducing  his  clansmen 
to  submit.  It  is,  of  coarse,  not  possible 
in  a  prose  translation  to  convey  any  idea 
of  the  vigor  and  spirit  of  this  poem,  the 
metre  of  which  by  its  rapid  doable  rhyme 
carries  the  reader  along  with  a  rush  and 
swing,  while  it  would  be  equally  impossi- 
ble  to  preserve  its  simplicity  in  an  attempt 
to  render  it  in  verse. 


A  horse,  a  horse,  Omer  Yrioni ! 

Sali  is  on  as  and  overwhelms  ns  ; 

A  horse,  a  horse  !    Canst  hear  all  ronnd  as 

Their  ballets  whistle,  hot  and  menacing  ! 

Haste,  haste,  Yrioni !  a  little  nearer 
And  1  shall  never  'scape  their  talons  ; 
A  horse  !    I  know  him  by  the  kilt  he  wears, 
My  mortal  foe,  Lambros  Tsavellas. 

Seest  thou  him  not  ?    Like  the  Death-angel,*  on 
He  comes,  whirling  on  high  his  yataghan — 
I  can  feel  the  clatching  of  his  fingers 
Straggling  to  tear  my  heart  oat ; — 

A  horse,  a  horse  !    Omer  Yrioni ! 
The  san  is  down,  the  night  draws  on. 

They  fly,  they  fly — the  doom  is  jast. 
And  pale  fear  follows  in  their  wake  ; 
The  black  of  night  and  the  night  mist, 
These  are  their  only  company. 

They  dash  throagh  forest  and  ravine, 
The  spars  drip  drops  of  blood  ; 
The  horse  flings  spame-flakes  like  the  sea— 
Ali  is  afraid — he  is  bat  jast  in  time. 

As  he  goes  by,  it  needs  bat  a  wind's  breath, 
A  creaking  branch,  a  falling  leaf, 
A  bird  that  flies,  a  roebuck  scared  away, 
A  little  stream  that  marmors  in  the  gorge. 

And  Ali  trembles  at  them  all  I 

A  cold  sweat  bathes  his  forehead  ; 

His  horse  pricks  ap  his  ears,  holds  breath, 

And  draws  ap  sharp — it  was  a  wolf  went  by  ! 


*  The  name  of  the  ancient  ferryman  of  Styx  survives  in  modem  Greek  anpentilloa  mm 
Charos,  whose  allotted  task  is  to  convey  the  dead  from  this  world  to  the  next. 
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The  liorseman  grips  his  saddio  tight, 
His  eyes  behold  Tsavellas  everywhere  ; 
On  every  side  he  seems  to  see 
The  gleam  of  naked  sabres. 

His  white  beard,  white  like  snow. 

Is  caught  by  the  wind,  blown  across  his  month 

And  back,  divided  round  his  throat 

As  though  it  meant  to  strangle  him  ; 

And  as  the  sea  waves,  blown  on  by  the  south  wind, 

Are  lost  running  on  into  the  darkness. 

And  only  visible  to  sight 

By  the  foam  that  blanches  their  crests. 

So  on  this  night  the  horse  flew  past 
As  a  wave  runs  up  into  the  gloom — 
A  sable  wave  round  rolling 
With  AH  Pacha's  beard  for  foam. 


His  horse  drops  dying,  and  as  it  paws 
the  ground  in  the  death  agony  Ali  cannot 
hear   if   his  pursuers  are  still  upon  his 


track,  and  p«t8  a  bullet  through  the  ani- 
mal's  brain.  Has  the  shot  betrayed  him  ? 
A  voice  cries,  '*  Vizir  Ali  i'"* 


And  still  the  cries !— the  din  grows  nearer  ; 
With  eyes  wide  open  on  the  void 
Ali  cries  out  aloud  for  aid, 
"  Help,  help  !  Omer  Vrioni!" 

Ali  Pacha,  thus  pursued, 

Got  back  hsAt  dead  to  Janina, 

And  all  the  afterdays  he  lived  on  earth 

He  seemed  to  see  the  white  kilt  of  Tsavellas. 


After  this  defeat  the  Siiliotes  were  left 
at  peace  for  eight  years.  The  closing 
scenes  of  their  tragic  story,  when  Ali 
found  time  in  1803  to  complete  the  ex- 
termination of  his  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies, present  some  of  the  most  stirring 
scenes  in  history.  Isolating  their  various 
villages  and  strongholds,  the  troops  of  Ali 
took  them  one  by  one  after  a  desperate 
resistance.  The  mountain  fortresses  of 
Kounghi,  the  storehouse  and  arsenal  of 
the  community,  was  abandoned  by  the 
mass  of  the  survivors  who,  when  attacked 
by  Veli  Pacha  in  spite  of  their  capitula- 
tion, retired  to  take  up  a  stronger  position 
on  the  heights  of  Zaiongos.  It  was  here 
that  the  Suliote  women,  stationed  on  a 
rocky  edge  overhanging  a  sheer  precipice, 
when  they  saw  the  whole  mountain  sur- 
rounded and  the  enemy  steadily  advancing 
in  spite  of  the  havoc  in  his  ranks,  took 
their  infant  children  and,  kissing  them  for 
the  last  time,  flung  them  down  the  abyss, 
and  then  joining  hands  in  the  ayrtoSi 
danced  the  graceful  old  -  world  dance 
among  the  falling  shot  ronnd  and  round 
the  little  platform,  one  of  the  cers 
breaking  off  from  the  line  eaoh  the 

winding  chain  approaehed  the  < 


leaping  down  into  annihiiation.  The 
priest  Samuel  had  refused  to  leave  the 
fort  of  Kounghi,  and  remained  with  five 
wounded  pallikars  to  await  the  advance  of 
Veli.  They  gathered  all  the  remaining 
powder  together  in  the  chapel,  and  as  the 
soldiers  advanced,  Samuel  administered  the 
communion  to  his  five  comrades  ;  then, 
when  the  strokes  of  the  invaders  fell  upon 
the  door,  he  fired  the  magazine  and  im- 
molated himself  with  them  in  the  ruins  of 
Kounghi« 

In  the  poem  of  Yalaoritia,  the  cries  of 
the  advancing  Albanians  are  heard  with- 
out ;  Samuel  is  alone  at  prayer  behind  the 
flcreen  in  the  inner  sanctuary.  lie  has  no 
water  to  complete  the  contents  of  the  holy 
vesael,*  a  tear  for  the  lost  Snli  falls  from 
his  eyes  upon  the  wine,  and  as  he  kisses 
the  rim  he  feels  the  miracnloos  throb  of 
life  pass  through  the  holy  cnp*  The  cur- 
tain of  the  inner  sanctuary  o  and  the 
five  warriors  kneeL  luei  sea  the 
chidice  on  a  powdor  1  «i  ly*  aa 
though  upon  an  me  dow 
f  nae.    Then  he                           ^aR«n  \ip 
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his  last  prayer  for  biraself  and  his  com- 
panions, and  records  the  solemn  vow  that 
never  shall  the  foot  of  the  infidel  cross  the 
holv  threshold  nor  tread  the  soil  of 
Kounghi  ;  the  keys  that  he  holds  in  trust 


he  will  surrender  neither  on  earth  nor  in 
heaven,  for  there  his  Creator  will  suffer 
him  to  wear  them  at  his  girdle.  Tben  he 
imparts  to  each  the  contents  of  the  sacred 
cup. 


The  first  has  partaken,  the  second  has  partaken, 
He  has  given  it  to  the  third,  the  fourth  one  has  received  it. 
He  stands  before  the  last  one,  and  offers  it  to  him  ; 
And  as  the  priest's  melodious  voice  intoned  the 

' '  Of  thy  mysterious  banquet 

Today,  O  Son  of  God " 

Voices  broke  in,  blows  on  the  door,  loud  tumult ; 

The  infidels  press  round  :  "  Now.  monk,  what  dost  then  here  T* 

Samuel  lifted  his  eyes  up  at  the  sound, 

And  from  the  spoon  poised  high  above  the  barrel 

Let  fall  thereon  an  awful  drop  of  consecrated  blood  : 

Then  broke  the  lightning  shock,  the  great  world  thundered. 

The  church  showed  one  red  flash  upon  the  clouds,  one  red  flash,  dusky  Koxmgbi  ! 

Ah,  what  a  funeral  fire  on  this  her  day  of  doom 

Had  ill. starred  Suli,  what  smoke  of  what  frankincense  ! 

Then  seemed  to  mount  up  skyward  the  monk*B  dark  cassock. 

And  spread  and  ever  spread  like  an  awful  cloud  of  gloom. 

Like  a  great  black  cloud  it  spread  and  blotted  out  the  sun  : 

And  as  the  smoke  kept  rising  that  bore  it  in  its  train 

The  robe  went  sailing  on  and  swept  by  like  the  shadow  of  death  : 

And  wherever  its  terrible  shadow  passed  on  its  way, 

Like  a  mysterious  fire  it  set  the  woods  aflame. 

Yet  with  the  first  few  thunderstorms,  and  after  the  new  rains, 

A  green  grass  sprang  again  there,  laurel  and  olive  and  myrtle, 

Hopes,  victories  and  battles,  and  liberty  and  joy. 


The  two  longest  and  most  important 
poems  of  Valaoritis  are  the  Kyra  Phro- 
syne  or  *'  Mistress  Euphrosyne*'  and 
Tkandse  DiaJcos,  The  former,  first  pub- 
lished in  1859,  is  the  story  of  the  drown- 
ing by  Ali  Pacha  in  the  lake  at  Janina  of 
the  mistress  of  his  son  Monkhtar,  with 
sixteen  other  young  Greek  ladies,  because 
she  had  repelled  his  passionate  advances 
and  not,  as  it  was  pretended,  in  order  to 
appease  the  indignation  of  the  slighted 
wife  of  Moukhtar.  The  subject  is  lyrically 
.treated,  partly  in  a  narrative  and  partly  in 
dramatic  foim,  and  may  well  be  com- 
pared^ as  it  has  been,  with  Byron's  eastern 
romances.  Throughout  the  poem  is  filled 
with  exquisite  imagery,  a  critic  might  even 
find  it  overcharged  with  simile  and  the 
weaving  of  poetic  thought  ;  its  power  is 
incontestable.  There  is  a  terrible  force  of 
passion  and  resistance  in  the  grim  scene 
enacted  at  the  dead  of  night  where  Phro- 
syne  kneels  at  prayer  and  the  demon  Ali 
breaks  in  upon  her  solitude.  The  horrible 
conflict  is  described  with  all  those  realistic 
touches  which  lend  peculiar  intensity — the 
little  caged  bird  that  scared  flutters  against 
the  bars  of  his  cage,  the  light  that  sparkled 
in  the  lamp  before  the  Holy  picture  put 


out  as  the  picture  falls  in  the  strng]gle, 
with  its  last  flicker  revealing  the  dagger  ia 
Ali's  girdle,  which  the  frightened  girl 
snatches  and  keeps  him  at  bay  with — 
**  Hold  back  thy  breath,  Ali  !  for  if  it 
touch  me,  I  will  slay  thee  1"  The  last 
scene  is  the  work  of  a  master -hand  ; 
Phrosyne  in  prison  receives  absolution  for 
all  her  sins  on  condition  that  she  accepts 
her  martyrdom,  and  the  seventeen  white 
figures  are  marched  down  to  the  lake 
through  the  silence  of  the  starry  night. 
The  voice  of  the  tempter  still  whispers  in 
her  ear  through  the  mouth  of  Tahir,  the 
minister  of  the  crimes  of  Ali — Will  she 
let  all  the  others  die,  when  but  a  word  will 
save  their  lives  ;  their  children  are  ealling 
for  them  from  the  cradle,  will  she  let  them 
die  ?  On  the  way  through  the  fields  in 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  the  Vizir  himself 
is  waiting  with  the  two  children  of  Phro- 
syne ;  he  holds  their  hands  ;  he  points 
out  their  mother  to  them  ;  the  fairies  are 
taking  her  away,  and  he  bids  them  call 
her  back.  The  strain  is  too  great ;  Phro- 
syne does  not  live  to  reach  the  water's 
edge,  but  the  demon's  vengeance  still  is 
wreaked.  The  boat  puts  out  into  the  lake 
with  its  burden  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
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tho  lake  on  which  these  girl-like  figures 
had  floated  through  many  a  summer  day, 
dipping  their  white  arras  in  the  water  rip- 
ples and  watching  the  peaks  of  Find  us 
across  the  waters  which  are  to  be  their 
shroud.     At  the  margin  the  monster  waits 


and  holds  his  breath  to  hear  the  splashing 
of  the  bodies  as  they  are  dropped  into  the 
dark  lake.  The  widening  water -rings 
seem  to  come  chasing  one  another  to  his 
feet,  and  then  the  cold  shudder  of  fear 
overcomes  him. 


"  And  then,  Ali,  thou  that  hast  sated  thy  rage  and  fary, 
When  on  thee  the  hour  of  doom  shall  oome,  shut  in  there  on  thine  isle, 
This  night  which  thou  hast  spent  here,  thou  shalt  remember  then  ! 
And  when  thon  leanest  down  thy  lips  to  cool  them 
Thoa  shalt  hat  drink  the  scorching  bitterness  of  fire  unqnenchable  : 
For  salt  are  tears  to  drink,  with  poison  for  the  after-taste. 
Salt  are  they,  mark  it  well !    Thou  shalt  see  how  they  shall  wake  from  slumber. 
Shall  mount  up  in  the  night  and  beat  upon  thy  rock. 
Great  waves  round  rolling,  crested  with  crowns  of  foam, 
With  murmuring  sound  and  roaring,  cruel  and  hungry. 
Around  thee  they  shall  rise,  rise  high  and  grow  to  mountains, 
They  shall  cut  off  thy  flight  and  bar  thee  from  retreating, 
Thou  wilt  cry  aloud  for  help  and  none  will  hearken, 
The  lake  shall  drink  thee  down." 


Two  incidents  marked  the  outbreak  of 
the  Greek  Revolution  :  the  massacre  at 
Peta,  and  the  defeat  of  the  small  body  of 
armatoles  who  attempted  the  defence  of 
Thermopylae  under  Than4se  Diakos.  The 
second  of  these  forms  the  subject  of  a 
poem  which  is  selected  for  longer  analy- 
sis, as  being  perhaps  the  most  character, 
istic  and  original  of  k\\  the  poems  of 
Valaoritis,  or  at  any  rate  the  one  in  which 
tlie  fire  of  his  patriotic  enthusiasm  is  re- 
vealed with  its  brightest  glow  around  the 
figure  of  his  favorite  hero.  It  appeared 
in  1867,  eight  years  after  the  Ki/ra  Phro- 
syne,  and  only  one  published  poem  from 
his  pen  bears  a  later  date,  the  memorial 
ode  for  the  unveiling  of  the  Patriarch's 
statue  alluded  to  already.  The  young 
hero  of  this  epical  tragedy,  born  in  1792, 
was  descended  from  one  of  those  families 
of  fighting  men  who  had  been  companions 
in  arms  of  Costantaras  and  Androutzos, 
and  had  kept  up  a  constant  guerilla  war 
with  their  Turkish  masters  throughout  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  placed  by  his  father  in  the 
orthodox  monastery  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist at  Erineos,  and  received  the  rank  of 
Diakos  or  deacon  by  which  appellation  he 
was  ever  after  known.  His  singular  beauty 
of  person,  which  became  proverbial 
through  the  country  side,  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  neighboring  Aga,  and 
a  disgraceful  fate  awaited  him  ;  but 
Than4se,  receiving  timely  warning,  fled, 
and  exchanged  the  cassock  of  the  monk 
for  the  kilt  of  the  armatole  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Doris.  His  would-be  persecutor 
was  shortly  afterward  named  Governor  of 


Salona,  and,  Thandse  having  failed  to 
make  his  appearance  with  the  customary 
gifts  and  congratulations,  Pherkat  Bey 
appealed  to  Ali  Pacha  to  bring  him  to 
submission.  In  obedience  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  latter,  Tban&se  agreed  to 
present  himself  on  a  given  day  before  the 
governor,  and  the  latter  on  his  part,  it  is 
alleged,  duly  prepared  a  band  of  a  hundred 
satellites  to  assassinate  the  young  chief  ; 
but  Thandse  appeared  surrounded  by 
eighty  chosen  companions,  and,  all  at- 
tempts to  isolate  him  having  proved  in- 
effectual, was  enabled  to  return  in  security 
to  his  mountains. 

In  1816  he  took  service  at  the  Court 
of  Ali,  who,  from  having  been  the  eager 
persecutor  of  the  Greeks,  was  then  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  cause  of 
Hellenism.  The  impressions  of  his  eaily 
life,  the  gentle  demeanor  of  the  monk, 
and  a  touch  of  poetry  and  imagination 
peculiar  to  his  character,  were  uneffaced 
by  the  rough  scenes  and  subjects  with 
whom  he  was  thrown  into  contact,  and  he 
remained  an  anomalous  figure  in  this 
strange  surrounding  like  that  of  some 
medireval  soldier  of  the  Cross,  some 
knight  on  a  mysterious  quest  fallen  among 
a  strange  company.  It  is  even  said  that 
Ali,  in  whom  his  pure  and  blameless  life 
excited  a  feeling  of  mistrust  and  suspi- 
cion, endeavored  to  procure  his  assassina- 
tion, but  that  Odysseus,  son  of  Androutzos, 
the  hero  of  the  famous  retreat  through  the 
Morea  in  1770,  who  received  his  orders, 
took  pains  to  see  that  they  were  not  car- 
ried out.  In  1816  Odysseus  became  chief 
captain  of  the  armatoles  of  Livadia,  and 
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able  ;  and  through  the  leaves  fierce  eyes 
look  down  the  pass.  Mitros  has  nothing 
bat  bad  news  to  tell,  and  with  a  few 
graphic  touches  he  describes  how  the  bat- 
tle has  gone  at  the  outposts.  The  Turks 
advance  ;  a  dervish  marches  in  front  with 
a  head  in  either  hand,  the  heads  of  the 
bishop  Isaias  and  the  pallikar  Pappajannis. 
A  voice  rings  out  above  the  clamor,  and  a 
herald  offers  Diakos  wealth  and  honors  if 
be  will  give  Vryoni  free  passage.  The 
answer  comes  :  **  Accursed  be  you,  who 
speak  our  tongue  and  dare  to  frame  such 
blasphemy  in  such  a  sacred  spot  ;  ac- 
cursed !*'  And  the  echoes  of  the  rocks 
poison  the  air  with  the  malediction.  The 
livid  lips  of  the  decapitated  bishop  quiver 
and  hoarsely  answer  '*  Accursed,*'  and  the 
mouth  of  Pappajannis  spits  blood  and  re- 
peats '  *  Amen,  accursed  !' '  The  fight 
begins ;  a  shot  from  Diakos  kills  the 
horse  of  Omer  Vryoni  under  him,  and  old 
Diamanti  lays  the  dervish  low.  **  Thou 
bast  split  his  skull  in  the  true  place,  Dia- 
manti, hast  opened  him  a  third  eye  that 
he  may  find  his  way  without  misgiving  in 
hell.'*  The  battle  is  conveyed  with  tie- 
mendous  spirit ;  the  rapid  interchange  of 
question  and  answer  in  dramatic  sticho- 
mythia  brings  each  shifting  incident  of 
the  fight  graphically  before  the  reader. 
The  Turks  come  on  in  thousands  ;  a  little 
band  alone  remains  round  Diakos,  they 
make  their  last  stand  in  the  ruins  of  a 
monastery  ;  Mitros  and  Diamanti  are  dead 
at  his  side  ;  with  his  last  shot  he  kills  the 
traitor  herald,   and,   leaning   against   the 


altar,  fights  on  with  the  stump  of  his 
sword.  But  a  hundred  hands  have  bound 
him  fast,  and  as  thev  drag  him  away,  the 
last  survivors,  Kalyvas  and  Vakojannis, 
rushing  to  aid  him  from  the  ruined  khan 
they  have  been  defending,  are  struck  down 
before  his  eyes. 

The  fourth  canto  commences  with  a  re- 
pulsive picture  of  the  aged  gypsy,  who 
was  to  serve  as  the  executioner  of  Diakos, 
in  his  den  under  a  gloomy  dfeik,  which, 
like  a  hollow  mockery  of  earth's  ambi- 
tions, **  had  struck  its  branches  into  the 
heaven,  its  roots  deep  down  to  hell,  while 
time  had  nested  in  its  heart,  and  cleaved  a 
deep  furrow  there  which,  gnawing,  slowly 
consumed  it."  The  gypsy  in  Greece  fol- 
lowed ever  close  on  the  heels  of  calamity, 
like  the  shark  behind  a  doomed  ship  ; 
ready  for  all  dirty  work,  the  scavenger  of 
society,  the  willing  minister  of  the  rack, 
the  scaffold.  Perhaps  in  no  land  are  more 
abandoned  specimens  of  humanity  to  be 
found  than  the  remnants  of  this  ill-fated 
race  in  Greece  ;  without  home  or  heritage, 
without  law  or  creed,  they  haunt  the  out- 
skirts of  civilization,  living  from  hand  to 
mouth  in  filth  and  disease  and  leprosy, 
shunning  the  light  of  day  and  the  faces  of 
their  fellow  -  men.  Such  a  creature  is 
painted  here  in  vivid  and  repellent  colors, 
as  the  jailer  and  executioner  of  Diakos, 
and  in  the  gypsy's  den  he  spends  his  last 
night  on  earth.  Then  follows  what  is  in 
many  respects  the  grandest  passage  of  the 
poem,  the  vision  of  Diakos.  There,  in 
that  hideous  spot. 


The  eye  of  God  that  never  shuts  kept  vigil  also  ; 

And  suddenly  there  came  in  their  thonsands  round  Thandse 

The  mighty  spirits  from  another  world, 

With  the  symbols  of  their  ancient  martyrdom,  their  manliness  of  old, 

And  they  kissed  him  on  the  forehead  and  breathed  new  vigor  through  him  ; 

And  o'er  his  gloomy  prison  they,  in  their  azure  stoles. 

Spread  wide  their  wings  abroad,  and  opened  round  above  him 

The  deeps  of  heaven  infinite,  and  starred  them  o'er 

With  memories  immortal  and  sweet  perfumes  from  the  grave. 


So  all  the  heroes  of  the  long  unequal 
struggle  appear  before  him,  each  glorified 
by  the  story  of  his  life  and  bearing  like  a 
martyr  the  symbols  of  his  sacrifice.  Kitzos 
Millionis,  Boukovalas  are  there,  Androut- 
zos  and  Katzantonis,  Samuel  the  prophet 
of  Kiapha  with  the  keys  of  Kounghi  at  his 
girdle,  the  mothers  and  their  babes  from 
the  fatal  rocks  of  Zalongos,  and  all  the 
soldiers  of  Suli.  Last,  a  dark-robed  phan- 
tom takes  him   by  the  hand,  a  phantom 


with  a  thin  red  line  drawn  round  his 
throat,  the  murdered  bishop  Isaias. 
**  Diakos,  Christ  is  risen  !  Come  !"  But 
he  cannot  move,  his  thains  hold  him  fast 
bound.  **  Thanase,  let  thy  faith  not  fail  ; 
no  hand  restrains  thee,  come  !'^  Then  he 
is  lifted  up  in  spirit  and  passes  with  his 
ghostly  guide  over  the  rocky  wall,  higher, 
higher,  and  on  and  on,  over  old  familiar 
haunts. — They  meet  the  migratory  birds  ; 
— they  pass  the  mountains  and  the  seas  ; 
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A    FORGOTTEN    RACE. 


"  T  swEAK  to  make  every  one  happy," 
was  the  royal  oath  taken  by  the  King  of 
the  Guanches  on  ascending  the  throne — 
the  King  of  that  strange  and  forgotten  peo- 
ple who,  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
the  ennny  climes  of  the  Fortunate  Islands^ 
remained  untouched  bv  civilization,  and 
who  lived  in  the  happy  innocence  and 
careless  joyousness  of  the  stone  age  into 
the  fifteenth  century. 

The  secret  how  to  secure  the  happiness 
of  a  whole  people  died  with  the  Guanches  ; 
but  now  that  the  Happy  Islands  are  being 
Visited  by  those  whom  care  or  disease  have 
robbed  of  health,  the  records,  the  customs 
and  the  character  of  the  ancient  lace  who 
once  peopled  these  islands  arc  becoming 
daily  of  more  general  interest. 

The  tradition  runs  that  nine,  ten,  per- 
haps even  twelve  thousand  years  ago,  a 
great  continent  stretched  wheie  now  rolls 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  was  the  fabled 
country  of  Atlantis  described  by  Plato, 
the  cradle  of  the  race  of  the  Atlan tides 
who  civilized  the  ancient  world.  It  is 
alleged  that  this  vast  continent  was  over- 
whelmed  and  destroyed  by  a  cataclysm 
combined  with  a  volcanic  outburst,  after 
which  nothing  remained  but  a  few  isolated 
mountain  peaks  above  the  ruin  of  the 
waters  :  these  mountain  heights  are  to-day 
the  islands  of  the  Canaries,  Madeira,  the 
Azores  and  Cape  Verd,  all  of  which  rise 
precipitously  and  in  an  isolated  manner 
from  the  ocean.  The  same  cataclysm  cov- 
ered the  Libyan  plain  with  sea,  which  on 
retiring  left  the  desert  of  Sahara.  The 
memory  of  a  terrible  catastrophe  which 
overwhelmed  a  whole  continent  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  fables  and  traditions  of  all 
European  nations. 

The  Guanches,  tho  inhabitants  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  are  said  to  have  been  the 
remnants  of  the  ancient  race  who  10,000 
years  ago  peopled  the  drowned  continent 
of  Atlantis.  In  support  of  this  view  it  is 
contended  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  seven 
Canary  Islands  had  no  intercommunication 
by  means  of  boats,  for  they,  like  all  an- 
cient people,  had  a  great  drea<l  of  the  sea  ; 
yet,  though  thus  isolated,  they  all  spoke 
dialects  of  the  same  languaore  and  had  the 
same  customs  and  religion.  Their  lan- 
guage resembled  that  spoken  by  the  Ber- 
bers of  tho  Atlas  range  of  mountains,  and 


it  is  hence  argued  that  the  Canary  Islands 
were  an  extension  of  this  range  and  were 
at  one  time  continuous  with  it. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  these  isolated 
and  forgotten  lemnants  of  a  lost  continent 
were  rediscovered.  The  people  were  still 
living  in  a  stone  age^  and  had  no  imple- 
ments but  hatchets  made  of  hard  obsidian, 
and  weapons  which  consisted  of  stones 
thrown  from  slings,  of  darts  made  of 
wood  with  the  points  hardened  in  tho  fire, 
and  of  shields  of  tho  wood  of  the  dragon- 
tree  ;  but  so  accurate  was  their  aim  with 
these  darts  and  slings,  and  so  indomitable 
was  their  coursrge,  that  Europeans  with  the 
advantages  of  ships  and  fire  arms,  and  the 
resources  of  civilization,  spent  nearly  100 
years  in  effecting  the  conquest  of  tho 
islands. 

Their  government,  as  the  records  of 
their  Spanish  conquerors  attest,  was  a  kind 
of  aristocratic  communism.  Each  island 
was  ruled  over  by  kings  or  menceys. 
When  a  king  ascended  the  throne  he 
kissed  thesacied  bone,  the  insignia  of  roy- 
alty, and  said,  as  already  stated,  *^  I  swear 
to  make  every  one  happy."  Truly  these 
were  the  Happy  Isles,  where  the  aim  of  tho 
king  was  not  power  and  conquest,  but  the 
happiness  of  all.  The  mencey  was  then 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  a  banquet  fol- 
lowed. Next  in  rank  to  the  king  were  the 
nobles,  who  were  strictly  limited  in  num- 
ber. Noble  rank  was  hereditary,  but  a 
son,  on  claiming  to  inherit  his  father^s 
title,  had  to  give  proof  of  a  blameless  life, 
otherwise  he  was  disinherited  by  popular 
acclamation.  A  nobleman  could  also  be 
diftinherited^and  degraded  for  base  deeds, 
and  nobility  was  granted  for  great  and 
courageous  acts.  The  king* s  vassals  reigned 
over  districts,  and  beneath  them  were  the 
wealthy  classes  and  the  people.  Though 
communists  in  a  sense,  the  Guanches 
recognized  inequality  in  man  and  explained 
it  thus.  In  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
they  said,  God  created  a  certain  number 
of  men  and  women,  and  gave  them  the 
possession  of  everything  upon  the  earth. 
Afterward  He  created  more  men  and 
women  to  whom  He  gave  nothing.  These 
demanded  their  share,  but  God  said, 
**  Serve  the  others,  and  they  will  give  to 
you."  Thus  originated  in  a  Divine  ordi- 
nance masters  and  servants,   nobles   and 
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Emperor  Aneustns.  Pliny  gives  extracts 
from  this  work,  and  his  description  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  islands  is  perfectly 
accurate.  In  150  a.d.  Ptolemy  placed  the 
first  terrestrial  meridian  at  Ilierro,  the 
most  western  of  the  Canary  I»lacds. 

From  this  time  till  the  twelfth  centurv, 
the  islands  are  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the 
dark  ages.  They  seem  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  the  depositors 
of  learning  and  science,  and  were  called 
by  them  **  GezagrelKhalirtar' — the  Happy 
Islands.  In  1291  the  Genoese  sent  an 
expedition  to  the  islands,  but  it  never  re- 
torned.  In  1330  we  learn  that  the  islands 
were  accidentally  discovered  by  the  cap- 
tain of  a  French  ship  running  before  the 
wind,  who  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  ports. 
On  returning  to  Portugal,  the  captain  re- 
ported the  circumstances,  on  which  King 
Alfonso  IV.  sent  an  expedition  under  Don 
Luis  de  Oido  with  orders  to  conquer  the 
islands,  but  he  was  repulsed  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Gomera.  In  1334  another  expe- 
dition WHS  sent  by  the  King  of  Portugal, 
and  a  landing  was  effected  at  Gomera,  but 
history  is  silent  as  to  the  result.  In  1341 
three  caravels  were  fitted  out  by  Alfonso 
IV.  and  despatched  from  Lisbon.  The 
adventurers  landed  at  Lanccrote,  Fuerte- 
ventnra,  Gran  Canaria,  Ilierro,  and  Go- 
mera ;  but,  alarmed  by  the  eruption  from 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  they  abandoned 
their  intention,  and  returned  to  Lisbon 
with  some  of  the  Gnanchcs  or  natives  as 
captives.  The  following  year  another  ex- 
pedition was  undertaken  by  Lnis  de  la 
Cerda,  grandson  of  Alfonso  X.,  King  of 
Castile,  and  on  bis  return  he  received  from 
the  Pope  Clement  VI.,  at  Avignon,  the 
title  of  *'  King  of  the  Islands  to  be  con- 
qaercd  in  order  to  extend  the  fame  of  the 
Cbnrch  to  the  ends  of  the  world."  Bat 
war  having  been  declared  by  Ens:land,  Don 
Lais  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
this  conqnest. 

From  this  time  forward  Andalusians  en- 
gaged in  the  riave  trade  seem  to  have 
toacbed  at  the  Canary  Islands  from  time 
to  time.  Aboat  the  year  1400  the  Span- 
iards appealed  to  the  Normans  to  help 
thera  conquer  the  islands,  and  five  vessels, 
manned  by  Normans,  Biscajans,  and  An- 
daiasian9,  set  sail  under  Gonzola  Perazza 
Maitel.  The  Peak  of  El  Teyde  being  in 
eruption,  they  avoided  Teneriffe,  and 
went  to  Lancerote,  which  they  pilla^d, 
made  the  king  and  qaeen  and  170 


natives  prisoners,  whom  they  brought  back 
to  Spain  and  sold  as  slaves.  The  success 
of  this  expedition  made  a  great  impression 
on  the  Normans,  and  led  to  the  only  happy 
event  in  the  long  and  painful  history  of 
the  conquest  of  the  Canary  Islands — 
namely,  the  expedition  of  Bethencourt. 

The  story  of  Bethencourt  and  his 
fatherly  rule  over  the  Canary  Islands  reads 
like  a  tale  of  the  '*  good  old  times,"  the 
golden  age  of  kindly  deeds,  noble  thoughts, 
and  kingly  bearing  ;  and  were  it  not  that 
his  reign  was  so  short-lived,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  old-world  ways  of  cruelty, 
carnage,  and  superstition,  we  should,  if  it 
stood  alone,  be  almost  tempted  to  believe, 
as  the  poets  tell,  that  the  past  was  better 
than  the  present. 

Bethencourt  was  a  Norman  knight,  and, 
though  over  sixty  years  of  age,  full  of 
enterprise  and  enthusiasm,  and  longing  for 
opportunities  to  do  great  deeds.  Stories 
had  reached  Normandy  of  the  wonderful 
and  long-forgotten  islands  in  mid-ocean, 
inhabited  by  a  strange  and  gentle  people, 
who  had  been  plundered  and  carried  as 
slaves  to  Europe  by  various  Spanish  cor- 
sairs. These  stories  reached  the  ears  of 
Bethencourt  and  one  Gadier  de  la  Sala, 
who  sold  their  lands  to  raise  funds  to  fit 
out  an  expedition  to  go  in  search  of  the 
Fortunate  Islands.  They  set  sail  on  May 
1,  1400,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  an 
island  which  they  named  Lancerote.  The 
natives  fled  to  the  mountains,  but  Bethen- 
court's  aim  was,  if  possible,  to  achieve  a 
bloodless  conquest,  and  his  policy  was  that 
of  gentleness  and  justice.  Finding  they 
were  unmolested,  the  natives  came  down 
from  their  hiding-places  and  assisted  the 
invaders  to  baud  a  fort  at  Rubicon. 
Bethencourt  reigned  over  Lancerote  for 
three  years,  but  being  anxious  to  conquer 
the  other  islands,  he  returned  to  Spain, 
and  obtained  from  Henry  III.,  who 
claimed  them  as  his  property,  a  grant  of 
the  Fortunate  IsUmds  under  the  title  of 
King.  But  while  Betkencourt  was  away 
on  this  ornind,  matters  went  badly  in 
Lancerote.  He  had  left  his  relative,  Will* 
iara  de  Bothencourl,  as  rec^ent,  but  he 
behaved  with  such  licentiousness  and 
craeltT  to  the  natives  that  they  rose  up 
and  killed  him,  and  im|>ri^ned  the  rest  of 
the  Normans  in  the  fort  at  Rubicon,  where 
they  were  on  the  point  of  dvin^  from 
faniine  when  Bf^thencourt  arrived  fiv^m 
Spain  with  a  ttewlj  equipped  tIceU     The 
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simple  Datives,  headed  by  their  king,  laid 
their  complainta  against  the  viceregal  for- 
eign government  before  B^lhencourt,  who, 
finding  that  his  own  countrymen  had  been 
in  the  wrong,  paidoned  the  Laucerotc 
king,  and  restored  to  the  natives  all  the 
property  of  which  they  had  been  plun- 
dered  ;  upon  which  they  laid  down  their 
arms,  the  beleaguered  garrison  was  re- 
lieved, and  peace  was  restored.  Shortly 
after waid  the  Lancerote  king,  with  all  his 
followers,  was  baptized. 

With  his  little  kingdom  of  Lancerote 
now  at  peace  and  in  good  order,  B^thcn- 
court  thought  the  time  had  arrived  for 
conquering  Fucrteventara,  distant  only  six 
miles.  He  gathered  all  his  forces  to* 
gether,  and  set  sail  in  June,  1405.  There 
were  at  the  time  two  kings  in  Faeiteven- 
tara  who  chanced  to  be  at  war  with  one 
another  over  questions  of  pasture,  and 
hence  they  were  unable  to  combine  against 
the  invaders.  Their  power  was,  however, 
as  nothing  compared  with  that  of  two 
women  who  were  greatly  revered  for  their 
wia^dom,  and  who  had  determined  that  the 
natives  should  not  resist  the  foreigners, 
but  should  receive  them  kindlv.  These 
women  exercised  so  great  an  influence  over 
the  kings  that  they  laid  down  their  arms 
and  consented  to  be  baptized,  and  their 
example  was  followed  by  all  the  i*land'rrs. 
Thus  Bethencourt  became  ]»rd  of  Fuert^;- 
ventura  without  striking  a  blow, 

Gomera  was  the  next  inland  to  submit. 
Having  landed  his  forc^,  BcHher/'iourt 
cautiously  proc^^eded  inland*  ff^atirtj^  an 
ambuscade,  imt  prevErntly  he  phw  with  nur- 
prise  a  great  cou*^jxir^  of  j^ople  coriii ri/ 
toward  him  nuwA  with  %w'/fd«,  dart«, 
Unces,  and  cr^rMU^w*  (lm^]*:rwhin  of  war 
quite  unknown  arn^/n;;  th«  ^>'iari';b«;».^,  but 
who  showed  at  lb*  ^^tnt  tiffi*;  «rv'rry  ntr 
pearance  of  joj.  To  Ki*  »*jrpfi««r,  tb«j 
leader  A  acc'At^  hUn  \u  Hp^riitb  uw\  \tw\*i 
him  w«rlcome  :  zwl  t;.«j  «V/ry  tuuxXh^K  <h»* 
kindly  rec*'p!i'/ri  w*»  dvr  t^/  ^h»i  i%f\  XhnX 
about  tbirtT  T«!rar»  pr^>/-i%.r  nfttu^.  h^m- 
caneeriQz  SparjLuru  hvl  'i%u'i*'A  at  ^>o- 
rocra  acl  ^ir-rn  fA\%**t  *o  tb*,  r.^n^.r**,  J/wt 
were  defeart^  %fA  Ar.r^u  tu*o  m  d^fi*, 
from  wb;;:j  ^f***  w*%  ituy/mi'*t,u,  •.//>j/* 
bv  ibro* ; '-i'l  U^, fst^., t^'A  '/7 f  f  *'h»>  •  V  f # 
cliff*,  lu  :?.'«  Vrfl;*,.4f  ^:tft*-;f'/*- 1,' y  ♦♦.*: 
Spanish  *aj;?V'i  *;/j/*-*>/J  •//  i^<y  \*,ttty^» 
hi'm  of  iu^i  fl.fi'j^  •A  *M  ^/'/f'**f*'.',  nu*\ 
with  fc-'i^'r;  iriv^«%  ♦/^art  *if^.  k,*,/  f<^  ****-) 
the    .S;/«:,i«r<ty   u*ff0^^    \>i^f't    v,\'t    «;,a 


greatest  hospitality,  and  conducted  them 
in  safety  to  their  ships  lying  in  harbor. 
In  gratitude  the  Spanish  captain  not  only 
gave  the  king  presents  of  swords  and 
sliitMs,  but  left  with  him  a  Spanish 
piitst  to  convert  the  Gomerans  to  the  true 
faith.  This  man  by  his  gentle  comlnct 
gained  the  affection  of  the  simiile  people, 
and  left  behind  him  on  hisdeallithe  tradi- 
tion that  the  Spanintds  were  a  kindly, 
courteous,  and  brave  people,  to  bo  wel- 
comed with  joy  should  they  ever  como 
back.  Thus  in  Gomera  the  two  races 
began  to  li\e  together  in  peace  and  unity. 
In  the  island  of  Hierro  there  had  lived 
many  }ears  before  a  wise  man  called  Yore, 
who  on  his  death-bed  had  called  the  na- 
tives together  and  had  prophesied  that 
when  his  flesh  was  consumed  and  his  bones 
mouldered  into  dust,  white  hounes  would 
be  seen  coming  across  the  s<'a,  and  that 
when  the  islanders  saw  them  they  were 
not  to  fear,  for  they  would  cr;ntain  their 
god,  Kroaranzan,  who  would  come  U>  bring 
them  joy  and  prospeiity.  When  Bothen- 
court,  having  detcnnined  to  annex  Jlierro, 
approached  the  ii»land  with  his  fleet  of 
white-sailed  ships,  the  natives. ran  to  the 
tomb  of  Yore,  and  Hnding  that  his  lurtutn 
were  but  dust,  they  said,  ^'  It  is  Kroaran- 
zan,''  and  they  faaafened  to  the  shore  to 
give  him  welcome.  Bethencourt  was  de- 
lighted at  such  a  blood  Jess  conquest,  s^i 
after  staying  a  few  days  he  reti.rned  to 
Fuerte^entfira,  and  left  as  hiv  repiesenta- 
tive  Lazara,  with  strt':t  irijurictionvto  treat 
the  lli';rrons  with  kindness  and  jimtic';. 
Now,  of  all  the  honored  cti^UfUtH  of  the 
f'M'iHU*:\i*'.n  none  is  more  wo?ihy  of  pro- 
fo'ind  r*'*p«'':t  than  th'-lr  revereo'Mj  for 
worn'  ft,  l^Aitrn  u^'f]  his  power  to  ootr 
ra/e  all  th'-ir  *4'uK'ttu"uU  and  t//  1/ehave 
wi»h  »jfibj'**hirj{(  itntitorHl'iiy,  The  riilag^s 
rov?  10  M-voIt,  and  f/izxra  waa  *labb«:d  and 
k»il'"K  Ott  U'^auu'/  */f  I  hi*.  I/*':' heo*;o'jrt 
iwr.'  «ri'4h#;f  '//nt'.rhor  *»i'h  jr^HfJciions  t// 
ioq'/ire  tuio  the  ';*■>»/:*  of  the  r«;beilion. 
Oo  \tu*\iU'/  that  it  was  d*e  efitirely  t//  the 
ttnto'/ritnU*i*  of  lA/^fH  a  fid  hU  U  ops,  he 
\Mt^.nfW'\  two  of  M»e  of5>*-f«  ari'J  hanged 
\)iftfs4i  t/t','\U't\,  hU'\  th'**  'i'.*'.M-f\  the  dis- 
•  ■^r'/AO'A  o'*\  »o*l  w»«  f;iof<;  ir/i;>of1ai«*., 
^iJ  if*>e  *'*ie  ».»♦.. T<'*  iri<:  »«•»-, far.'.e  that 
V,**i.*u*/t  *f*  *Uh',K  o*t  jitt.',^  »i«,f,  itu  ev*^ft 

f*  ti  %  f,A'5    .',V/f.'/ i^rf^-yj,  %iA  »r^*.  »4t.«fv;- 
* ,  v'»  FT *-«   , ♦   %/,   W  *. t*M. f*/,/,  »i\  V/   r>t  *t 'i  ,ed 
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Canaria.  At  that  time,  it  ia  said,  the 
fighting  men  of  the  island  numbered 
14,000,  and  an  old  prophecy  gave  tenacity 
to  their  determination  to  defend  to  the 
utmost  their  country  from  the  invaders. 
The  Spanish  commander  landed  his  troops 
at  the  port  of  Gando,  but  the  natives,  who 
had  been  constantly  on  the  lookout  from 
the  battlemented  heights  of  the  island,  de- 
scended and  drove  them  with  slaughter  to 
the  shore.  In  this  extremity  Diego  sent 
a  detachment  of  his  troops  to  the  other 
side  of  the  island  in  order  to  make  a  diver- 
sion and  divide  the  forces  of  the^natives. 
They  landed  safely,  and  proceeded  to  as- 
cend inland  without  meeting  the  enemy  ;  it 
was  not  till  they  had  reached  the  top  of  the 
pass  that  they  discerned  that  their  move- 
ments had  been  quietly  watched,  and  that 
retreat  was  cut  off.  They  marched  on, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  descend  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain,  but  presently  they 
found  that  the  path  led  to  an  open  place 
surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall,  a  kind  of 
fortress  which  was  used  by  the  Canarians 
for  security  in  time  of  war.  With  a  shout 
of  victory  the  natives  surrounded  and  heM 
the  Spanish  fast  prisoners,  and  thus  they 
were  kept  for  two  days  without  meat  or 
drink.  Death  was  inevitable,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  de- 
cided upon,  when  deliverance  came  in  the 
person  of  a  woman  called  Maria  Lafeiga, 
a  niece  of  the  Prince  or  Guanarteme  of 
Gaidar.  This  young  woman  had  been  a 
prisoner  at  Lancerote,  and  had  learned  to 
speak  Castilian.  She  remembered  having 
seen  the  Spanish  captain  at  Lancerote, 
and  was  moved  with  compassion  at  hiA  im- 
pending fate;  She  urged  the  Spaniards  to 
give  themselves  up  unreservedly  to  her 
uncle,  and  to  trust  to  his  generosity.  The 
Guanarteme  was  on  his  part  not  loath  to 
do  a  magrnanimous  act  Maria  became 
the  mediator,  and  the  result  was  that 
Diego  de  S}  Iva,  the  Spanish  captain,  and 
his  followers  gave  up  their  arms  and  left 
the  fortress.  The  Guanarteme  and  the 
Gayrer,  or  chiefs,  showed  the  Spaniards 
every  kindness  and  hospitality,  ^fter  which 
they  undertook  to  conduct  them  to  their 
ships.  On  their  way  they  came  to  a  very 
high  precipitous  cliff,  where  the  path  of 
descent  was  so  narrow  that  only  one  per- 
son could  pass  at  a  time.  The  Spaniards, 
unused  to  treat  others  and  to  be  treated 
with  the  simple  generosity  of  the  Cana- 
rians, concluded  that  they  had  been  be- 
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trayed  and  had  been  led  here  to  die,  upon 
which  they  warmly  upbraided  the  Cana- 
rians for  their  breach  of  faith.  Indigna- 
tion was  rife  at  this  false  accusation,  but, 
saying  nothing  in  reply,  the  Guanaiteme 
stepped  forward  to  Diego  de  Sylva,  and 
said,  **  Take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  my  gar- 
ment, and  I  will  lead  you  down,"  and 
thus  each  Canarian  led  a  Spaniard  safely 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs,  and  to  their 
ships.  On  parting  the  Guanches  had  bnt 
one  complaint  to  make,  and  that  was  that 
they  should  have  been  thought  capable  of 
telling  a  lie  or  breaking  faith. 

De  Sylva's  gratitude  was  fervid  but 
shoit-lived,  for  though  he  sent  a  scarlet 
cloak  and  a  sword  and  musket  to  the 
Guanarteme,  he  returned  shortly  with  fresh 
troops  and  defeated  the  Canarians  in  a 
pitched  battle  with  great  slaughter.  Still, 
however,  the  island  remained  unconquered. 
The  aid  of  the  Church  and  of  falsehood 
was  next  called  into  requisition.  The 
Bishop  Don  Diego  Lopez  de  Yllescas  was 
summoned  to  select  a  site  for  a  chapel,  and 
the  Canarians  were  humbly  asked  to  give 
permission  for  a  chapel  to  be  built  on  the 
seashore,  in  which,  as  the  Spaniards  said, 
they  might  worship  their  God  after  their 
own  fashion.  The  simple  Guanches,  scorn- 
ing a  lie  themselves  and  hence  not  sus- 
pecting it  in  others,  gladly  gave  consent, 
and  even  helped  in  its  construction  ;  but, 
when  completed,  they  discovered  to  their 
cost  that  the  chapel  was  a  fort,  and  that 
the  god  the  Spaniards  worship,  ped  was  the 
god  of  battles.  Delighted  at  the  success 
of  their  stratagem,  the  Spanish  com- 
mander and  the  bishop  sailed  away  and. 
left  a  strong  garrison  for  the  first  time  on 
Canarian  soil.  The  natives  watched  their 
opportunity,  and  having  cleverly  one  day 
decoyed  the  garrison  out,  they  slew  some- 
of  them  and  took  others  prisoners,  and 
razed  the  fort  to  the  ground.  A  great 
expedition  from  Spain  was  then  fitted  out 
and  sent  against  the  recalcitrant  islanders, 
who  were  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle 
after  the  most  determined  resistance.. 
Courage  is  not  proof  against  the  deadly 
bullet,  and  the  Spaniards  were  beginning 
to  use  fire-arms. 

The  happy,  the  innocent  days  of  the- 
Canarians  were  now  gone  forever  :  no 
more  did  they  rejoice  in  feats  of  strength 
and  agility,  no  more  did  they  dance  and 
sing,  and  sit  tranquil  under  a  safe  and  hon- 
ored government ;  discord  had  succeeded 
21 
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InDes  Peraza,  the  image  was  foand  every 
morning  with  its  face  turned  to  the  wall, 
though  it  was  daily  replaced.  They  de- 
cided at  last  to  restore  it  to  Teneriffe,  and 
with  this  purpose  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of 
vessels  and  anchored  in  a  port  of  Tene- 
riffe.  Diego  was  met  by  the  King  of 
Guiamar  with  an  armed  force,  but  when 
he  found  that  Diego  had  only  come  to  re- 
turn the  sacred  image  he  loaded  him  with 
gifts  and  gave  him  free  permission  to  send 
vessels  to  trade  with  Teneriffe.  Acting 
on  this  treaty  of  commerce,  Sancho  Her- 
rara,  the  son  of  Diego,  was  allowed  to 
land  and  build  a  fort  at  what  is  now  known 
as  Santa  Cruz.  Disputes  presently  arose 
between  the  two  peoples,  but  it  was  agreed 
that  when  such  occurred  the  delinquent 
should  be  delivered  to  the  ofiEended  party 
to  be  punished  as  thought  fit  On  a  com- 
plaint of  sheep-stealing  being  made  against 
some  Spaniards  they  were  delivered  to  the 
Guanches,  who,  after  reprimanding  them, 
sent  them  back  to  their  own  people  ;  soon 
afterward  a  complaint  of  injury  was  made 
against  the  Guanches,  who  were  accord- 
ingly given  over  to  the  mercy  of  Sancho 
Herrara  ;  but  he,  forgetting  the  example 
of  clemency  shown  him  by  the  Guanches, 
had  all  the  accused  hanged.  The  Guanches 
were  so  enraged  at  this  want  of  generosity 
that  they  rose  up  and  drove  the  Spaniards 
out  of  the  island,  and  razed  the  fort  to  the 
ground. 

In  1493  Alonzo  de  Lugo  arrived  at 
Teneriffe  with  a  fleet  of  ships  and  1000 
armed  men,  determined  to  effect  the  con- 
quest of  the  island.  There  were  five 
kings  of  Teneriffe,  and  of  these  four  at 
once  submitted  and  made  terms  with  the 
invader.  The  statues  of  these  traitor 
kings  adorn  the  market-place  of  Santa 
Cruz  to  this  day.  But  the  King  of  Taora 
refused  to  submit ;  he  rallied  his  fighting 
men  to  the  number  of  300^  and  demanded 
of  Alonzo  what  he  wanted  ;  to  which  the 
Spanish  capcain  replied  that  he  came  only 
to  court  his  friendship,  to  convert  him  to 
Christianity,  and  to  make  him  a  vassal  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  To  this  the  King  of 
Taora  replied  that  he  despised  no  man's 
friendship,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  as  to  becoming  a  vassal 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  he  was  born  free 
and  he  would  die  free.  Alonzo  continued 
to  press  forward  with  his  troops,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  island  as  far  as  Oratavo, 
where  he  looted  the  coantry  and  was  re- 


turning with  his  booty  when,  in  crossing 
a  deep  defile  or  barrancho,  the  King  of 
Taora  fell  upon  him  with  300  Guanches 
and  put  him  to  rout,  massacring  700  of 
his  troops.  The  place  is  called  now  Man- 
tanza  de  Centejo  (the  slaughter  of  Cen- 
tejo)  in  memory  of  this  battle.  Broken 
and  discouraged,  Alonzo  set  sail  from 
Teneriffe,  and  landed  in  Gran  Canaria, 
whence  he  sent  to  Spain  for  funds  and 
men.  In  a  short  time  he  returned  to 
Teneriffe  with  an  army  of  1000  foot  and 
70  horse.  He  landed  at  Santa  Cruz  and 
marched  to  Laguna.  At  Taora  he  met  the 
armed  and  united  forces  of  the  Guanches, 
with  whom  he  had  several  fights.  The 
Guanches  were,  however,  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  order,  fighting  qualities, 
and  seemingly  endless  resources  of  the 
Spaniards,  that  they  concluded  that  it  was 
useless  to  contend  with  them,  and  assem- 
bling all  the  chief  men  of  the  island,  they 
demanded  a  conference  with  Alonzo. 
They  asked  him  what  had  induced  the 
Spaniards  to  invade  the  island,  to  plunder 
the  Guanches  of  their  cattle,  and  to  carry 
the  people  into  captivity  ?  To  which 
Alonzo  replied  that  his  sole  motive  was 
his  desire  to  convert  them  to  Christianity. 
After  due  consideration  the  Guanches  de- 
cided to  accede  to  Al ouzo's  wish  and  to 
become  Christians,  and  within  a  few  days 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Teneriffe 
were  baptized.  So  rejoiced  was  Alonzo 
at  this  peaceable  termination  of  the  war 
that  he  founded  a  hermitage  on  the  spot, 
and  called  it  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Vic- 
toria. 

Umbrageous  Palma  had  long  been  a 
coveted  possession  by  the  Spaniards,  but 
excepting  numerous  marauding  expedi- 
tions in  search  of  slaves,  its  conquest  was 
not  seriously  attempted  until  Alonzo  de 
Lugo  took  it  in  hand  in  1490.  Having 
borne  his  part  in  the  conquest  of  Gran 
Canaria,  Alonzo  grew  tired  of  inactivity, 
and  returned  to  Spain  to  obtain  funds  for 
a  fresh  adventure,  and  received  from  the 
king  a  grant  of  the  conquest  of  Palma  and 
Teneriffe.  He  landed  at  Tassacorta  in 
Palma,  and  marched  inland.  The  only 
difficulty  met  with  was  at  the  Caldera,  a 
vast  extinct  crater  with  its  rugged  sides 
clothed  with  forest  trees  and  seamed  bv 
streams.  Here  the  king  and  his  followers 
made  a  final  stand  against  the  invaders, 
who  were  unable  to  dislodge  them.     The 
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safBcient  to  demonstrate,  by  camalative 
evidence  of  the  strongest  kind,  the  reality 
of  the  influences  called .  telepathic.  But  I 
dispense  with  his  cases.  For  my  own  sat- 
isfaction, at  least,  I  have  enough  of  my 
own. 

In  Mr.  Gurney's  book  telepathy  is  not 
defined  exactly  as  I  would  define  it  here. 
With  him  it  is  "  the  ability  of  one  mind 
to  impress  or  be  impressed  by  another 
mind  otherwise  than  through  the  recog- 
nized channels  of  sense. '^  Preferring  the 
actual  to  the  possible,  I  would  say  that 
'^  telepathy  is  an  impression  or  effect  pro- 
duced by  one  mind  upon  another  other- 
wise than  through  the  recognized  channels 
of  sense,'*  or  **  through  no  known  me- 
dium." That  such  effects  sometimes 
occur,  under  conditions  known  or  un- 
known, is  as  certain  as  it  is  at  present  un- 
accountable. When,  for  instance,  I  awake 
any  one  out  of  deep  mesmeric  sleep,  so 
called,  which  I  have  myself  produced,  by 
a  few  transverse  passes  of  the  hand  at  the 
distance  of  several  yards,  and  so  slight 
that  they  could  not  be  felt  or  heard  by 
him,  with,  it  must  be  added,  a  full  inten- 
tion to  awake  him,  and  confidence  in  my 
power  to  do  so,  while  similar  movements 
made  by  a  bystander,  with  whatever  ac- 
companying mental  effort  on  his  part, 
would  have  no  effect  at  all,  I  exercise  a 
telepathic  influence  —  I  produce  a  tele- 
pathic effect.  Of  the  reality  of  this  mys- 
terious influence  the  proofs  are  innumer- 
able ;  but  even  from  a  single  well-estab- 
lished fact  of  the  kind,  one  might  not 
unreasonably  suspect  the  existence  of  a  law 
of  nature  formerly  unknown,  and  of  the 
discoverable  operation  of  which  who  shall 
predict  the  range  f 

It  was  at  first  seemingly  a  slight  thing 
that  a  straw  or  other  light  body  is  attract- 
ed to,  and  will  for  a  time  adhere  to,  amber 
or  sealing-wax  or  glass  which  has  under- 
gone brisk  friction  ;  yet  this  was  one  of 
the  first  stepping-stones  toward  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mysterious  agent  which  we 
term  electricity, — an  agent  operating 
throughout  all  matter,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, reaching  from  the  earth  to  the  sun, 
and  probably  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the 
seemingly  infinite  ether,  and  yet  not  in- 
tractable, but  lending  itself  in  most  vari- 
ous ways  to  the  service  of  man. 

So  with  each  new  telepathic  fact,  how- 
ever seemingly  trivial  ;  a  higher  standpoint 
is  attained,  the  hoiizon  widens,  and  there 


is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  same 
laws  are  at  work  in  regions  widely  dis- 
similar. One  may  even  suspect  that,  like 
electricity  in  the  material  universe,  so  this 
mysterious  agent  in  the  region  of  the 
human  mind,  whether  perceptible  or  not, 
is  still  of  universal  operation,  manifesting 
itself  sometimes  naturally,  sometimes  under 
artificially  produced  conditions. 

With  me  this  suspicion  has  gradually 
strengthened,  until  I  have  scarcely  any 
doubt  that  this  agency  is  truly  universal. 
I  find  it  certainly  at  work  in  the  land  of 
dreams,  for  one  may  dream  of  that  which 
another  person  is  doing,  or  has  lately 
done,  or  thought  of  ;  and  if  I  give  com- 
monplace instances  of  this,  they  are  n6 
more  to  be  despised  on  that  account  than 
are  the  electric  movements  of  a  straw.  In- 
deed they  are  all  the  more  valuable,  as 
being  further  removed  from  the  apparent- 
ly supernatural.  To  give,  first  of  all,  the 
simplest. 

Many  years  ago,  when  residing  in  the 
West  Indies,  two  young  children  of  mine 
were  allowed  to  amuse  themselves  with  a 
set  of  red  and  white  ivory  chess-men,  but 
not  to  take  them  into  their  nursery.  One 
morning,  just  before  waking,  their  mother 
dreamed  that  she  received  a  letter  from 
England,  enclosing  the  head  or  upper  half 
of  a  red  ivory  knight,  from  a  friend,  who 
supposed  that  the  piece  must  belong  to 
her.  On  entering  her  nursery  not  many 
minutes  afterward,  a  little  boy  ran  up  to 
her,  crying,  **  See  what  I  have  found  !'* 
and  holding  up  the  identical  piece  dreamt 
of  —  the  knight's  head.  The  chances 
against  this,  considered  as  a  mere  coinci- 
dence, are  enormous.  Supposing  it  not 
improbable  that  tfhere  should  be  some 
dream  relating  to  one  of  the  pieces  used 
in  the  game  of  chess,  and  not  improbable 
even  that  it  should  be  the  prominent  feat- 
ure in  the  dream,  still  it  might  with  equal 
probability  have  occurred  on  any  day 
within  a  certain  period  of  three  years. 
And  even  supposing  it  not  improbable, 
though  in  fact  it  was  an  isolated  case, 
that  a  piece  should  get  into  the  nursery, 
the  coincidence  in  time  remains  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  and  also  the  identity  of  the 
piece  found  with  that  dreamed  of.  I  cal- 
culate the  chances  at  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  to  one. 

On  the  telepathic  theory  of  a  mental 
sympathy  between  the  mother  and  her 
child,  all  is  perfectly  simple.     The  child, 
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officer  in  the  British  army,  and  the  other 
a  well-known  and  highly  imaginative 
popular  writer,  were  sleeping  in  the  same 
room.  The  officer,  my  informant,  was 
roused  by  moaning  cries  from  his  com- 
panion, as  of  extreme  terror  and  distress. 
Shouting  loudly  to  awake  him,  he  asked, 
**  What  was  the  matter  V  To  this  ques- 
tion his  brother,  when  fully  awakened, 
would  giwQ'  no  answer  ;  he  declared  that 
he  could  not  then  tell  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
tress. While  wondering  at  this,  my  in- 
formant himself  began  to  fancy  that  there 
was  something  in  the  room.  Gradually, 
in  the  gloom,  half-way  between  the  foot 
of  his  brother's  bed  and  the  opposite  wall, 
there  developed  itself  a  dusky  figure  of 
forbidding  aspect.  **  What  is  that  ?"  he 
exclaimed,  but  his  brother  said  he  saw 
nothing.  After  a  while,  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery, he  rose  from  his  bed  and  approached 
the  figure,  which  disappeared  as  he  did 
80.  The  next  morning  the  dreamer  ex- 
plained that  he  had  seen  standing  at  the 
foot  of  his  bed  a  figure  which  filled  him 
with  intense  horror.     **  It  was  the  devil." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  this  in- 
fttaiice  it  was  not  until  after  the  dreamer 
had  ceased  to  believe  in  the  spectre  as  a 
reality,  and  not  until  after  the  image  had 
80  far  faded  away  that  when  awake  he  saw 
nothing,  that  the  telepathic  impression 
made  upon  the  mind  of  his  companion 
gradually  gathered  strength  enough  to  de- 
velop itself  as  a  fearful  shape.  The  case 
is,  as  far  as  I  know,  unique,  and  is  cer- 
tainly uncommon.  Not  unfrequently  we 
**  tremble  at  the  vision  that's  gone  by, 
the  dread  of  vanii^hed  shadows  ;'*  but 
seldom  can  it  happen  that  after  the  shad- 
ows have  vanished,  though  the  dread  of 
them  remains,  they  reappear  before  an- 
other's  waking  eyes.  The  laws  which 
govern  these  phenomena  are  but  little  un- 
derstood ;  but  we  need  not  doubt  that 
they  are  laws  of  wide  operation.  A  few 
centuries  ago  it  would  have  been  regarded 
as  bordering  on  heresy  to  doubt  that  the 
dark  and  hateful  spectre  was  actually  Sa- 
tan himself.  It  would  not  have  been  re- 
membered that  the  arch-deceiver  would 
best  serve  his  own  ends  by  appearing  as 
an  angel  of  light. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  that  some  one  general  law  of  svm- 
pathetic  or  telepathic  action  is  at  work  in 
all  the  above  simple  instances,  as  well  as 
in  others  more  complex,  to  be  mentioned 


hereafter.  Nothing  in  nature  is  really  ab- 
normal. It  is  most  probable  that  a 
power  to  influence  the  minds  of  others, 
with  a  susceptibility  to  be  intlnenced  by 
other  minds,  exists  in  human  beings  uni- 
versally, in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  To 
the  hypothesis,  abstractedly  considered, 
that  mind  can  act  on  mind  directly — that 
is,  not  only  through  no  known  medium, 
but  withouf  any  medium  whatever — I  see 
no  valid  objection.  The  action  of  mind 
on  bod},  and  that  of  body  on  mind,  is  far 
more  mysterious  than  any  action  of  mind 
on  mind.  For  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
understand  that  things  of  the  same  kind 
can  affect  one  another  directly.  Yet  to 
many  persons  mysteries  with  which  they 
are  familiar  seem  to  bo  no  mysteries  at 
all  :  they  wonder  only  at  that  which  is 
unusual,  and  marvel  at  telepathic  phenom- 
ena as  savages  at  an  eclipse. 

That  the  influence  of  mind  on  mind  is 
ordinarily  imperceptible,  does  not  prove 
that  it  cannot  be  universal.  These  are 
well-ascertained  material  influences  which 
are  of  universal  operation,  yet  are  too 
feeble  to  be  felt ;  and  in  some  cases  these, 
even  if  more  powerful,  would  still  be  or- 
dinarily unfelt,  because  they  act  in  many 
directions  at  once,  and  tend  therefore  to 
neutralize  one  another.  That  matter  has 
weight  has  always  been  known  ;  but  never 
till  within  the  last  few  centuries  could  it 
have  been  suspected  that,  gravitation  being 
universal,  every  human  body  must  exert  an 
influence  upon, — for  it  has  an  attraction 
for, — every  other  human  body,  however 
distant ; — an  influence  which  would  in 
certain  cases  be  felt  if  the  mass  of  the 
earth  and  the  inertia  of  matter  were  very 
greatly  less  than  they  are. 

In  electricity  also  we  have  an  all-per- 
vading force  of  which  we  are  ordinarily 
unconscious,  violent  and  startling  as  are  its 
occasional  effects.  So  in  the  region  of 
mind  we  may  have  effects  rare  and  strange 
as  are  the  slow-moving  fireball,  or  the 
lightning-flash  from  an  unclouded  sky. 
Under  peculiar  and  rarely  occurring  con- 
ditions, as  yet  but  imperfectly  known, 
certain  mental  influences  predominate,  and 
mind  perceptibly  acts  on  mind. 

The  great  diversity  of  the  forms  under 
which  a  telepathic  influence  manifests  it- 
self furnishes  but  slight  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  all  cannot  obey  one  and  the 
same  law.  For  we  know  that  matter  may 
act  on  matter  most  variously.     As  various- 
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In  my  youth  I  saw  a  pantomime,  in 
which  were  exhibited  slack  and  ti^bt  rope 
dancing,  tumbling,  balancing,  and  various 
other  feats  of  skill.  Among  these  the 
performance  of  the  clown  was  conspicuous. 
Holding  the  right  foot  in  the  left  hand, 
he  used  the  loop  thus  formed  as  a  skip- 
ping-rope, through  which  he  leaped  back- 
ward and  forward  very  rapidly.  The  next 
morning,  just  before  waking,  I  had  a  con- 
fased  dream  of  this  scene  in  which  the 
skipping  clown  was  again  prominent.  The 
whole  picture  faded  gradually  as  I  became 
more  and  more  conscious  of  my  actual  sur- 
roundings ;  but  I  found  that  on  closing 
my  eyes  it  was  faintly  reproduced,  and 
that  on  reopening  them  the  place  occu- 
pied by  the  clown,  whitish  on  a  dark 
ground  when  the  eyes  were  closed,  ap- 
peared against  a  white  bed-curtain  as  a 
pale  purple  spot,  indistinct,  but  evidently 
in  motion,  like  a  pulsating  heart.  In  this 
case  lively  impressions  upon  the  mind  and 
eye,  after  remaining  dotmant  for  many 
hours,  assumed  during  a  dream  the  ap- 
pearance of  reality,  though  the  nerves  of 
the  eye  were  so  feebly  excited  that  a  pale- 
colored  spot  only  could  endure  the  test  of 
'  faint  daylight.  Had  the  room  been 
darker,  though  not  in  total  darkness,  the 
moving  figuie  would  have  been  nearly  as 
distinct  when  the  eyes  were  open  as  when 
they  were  closed.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  one  person  dreaming  of  another,  and 
gradually  waking  in  partial  darkness,  on 
seeing  the  other's  image  still  before  his 
eyes,  might  not  unnaturally  suppose  that 
his  **  ghost'*  had  appeared, — **  a  visitant 
from  another  world," — probably  to  an- 
nounce his  recent  decease  1 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  im- 
pressions upon  the  mind  and  upon  the 
nerves  of  sight,  very  far  fainter  than  those 
which  produced  the  purple  spot  just  men- 
tioned, might  suffice  to  convey  the  fullest 
conviction  of  the  actual  presence  of  one 
whose  image  appeared  in  a  dream  ;  for 
the  last  objects  which  the  dreamer  beheld 
before  falling  asleep  were  his  bedchamber 
and  its  contents.  He  dreams  of  these, 
and  also  of  the  figure  of  his  friend,  which 
seems  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  and  he 
will,  in  consequence,  asseit  most  positive- 
ly on  the  following  morning  that  **  he 
was  not  asleep," — **  he  distinctly  saw  the 
figure  standing  beside  his  bed,'' — '*  he 
could  not  be  mistaken." 

Some  persons  rarely  dream,  and  their 


dreams,  when  they  do  occur,  are  merely  a 
jumble  of  scenes  and  events,  recent  or 
remote,  of  a  most  commonplace  character. 
Impressions  formed  during  the  day  have 
not  reproduced  themselves  in  dreams  in 
one  instance  in  ten  thousand.  Telepathic 
impressions  will,  in  almost  every  case,  be 
far  fainter  oiiginally  ;  and  if  of  these  not 
one  in  a  million  is  so  developed  and  inten- 
sified as  to  become  perceptible,  one  need 
not  therefore  doubt  the  realitv  of  the  rest. 
A  scene  beheld  telepathically  has  been  one 
out  of  a  multitude  of  such  sketched  on  the 
brain,  as  it  were,  with  invisible  inks  of 
various  kinds,  and  superimposed  one  on 
the  other,  of  which  that  one  only  has 
been  exposed  to  such  chemical  action  as  to 
develop  it ;  or  as  one  of  a  multitude  of 
voices  heard  afar  off,  and  speaking  in  dif- 
ferent tongues,  of  which  one  only,  perhaps 
the  name  of  a  friend,  is  caught  by  the 
listener.  The  mind,  like  a  stretched  wire, 
vibrates  but  feebly  except  in  response  to 
that  one  among  many  tones  with  which  it 
is  at  the  time  in  unison. 

For  this  kind  of  unison,  this  predispo- 
sition to  receive  or  to  impart  telepathic  in- 
fluences, various  causes  may  be  assigned, 
some  with  much  certainty.  From  the  nu- 
merous cases  recorded  in  **  The  Phantasms 
of  the  Living,"  it  is  evident  that  blood- 
relationship  is  frequently  a  predisposing 
cause.  So,  as  might  be  anticipated,  are 
strong  affection  and  close  intimacy,  as  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  or  familiar 
friends.  In  a  word,  whatever  produces 
sympathy  not  telepathic,  predisposes  to 
these  more  mysterious  sympathies  also. 
So,  again,  there  may  be  a  telepathic  re- 
spouse  if  the  thought  of  one  person  is  in- 
tently fixed  upon  another  ;  or,  still  more 
markedly,  if  the  thoughts  of  them  both 
are  mutual  and  simultaneous — i.e.,  A's 
thoughts  on  B,  and  B's  on  A,  at  the  same 
time.  Such,  in  all  probability,  was  the 
case  in  which,  as  above  recorded,  a  mother 
dreamed  of  that  which  her  child  had  just 
before  found. 

In  the  very  striking  case  now  to  be  re- 
corded, more  than  one  of  these  causes  of 
strong  telepathic  sympathy  were  at  work, 
and  the  effect  produced  by  their  combined 
operation  was  of  unusual  power.  The 
wiiter  of  the  following  account  is  well 
known  to  me,  and  perndits  the  publication 
of  her  letter,  excepting  only  the  names. 
She  had  previously  related  to  me  much  of 
her  story,  in  the  presence  of  her  husband. 
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"  On  the  Digfat  of  the  13th  ot  Uarch,  1879, 1 

vns  Roiag  In  a  dinner  party  at  Admiral 'a. 

Vhile  iliesaing  f ^r  the  aame,  tbroDgli  the  door- 
vb;  of  my  room  wLiob  led  into  my  bnabaod's 
dteBsiag  roiim,  1  dlBtinotly  xikw  a  white  hnnd 
vaTe  to  aod  fro  twice.  I  vent  into  ILe  room, 
anil  tonnd  no  one  was  there,  or  had  been  there, 
as  tbo  door  on  tbe  other  side  vas  closed  ;  and 
on  inqniring  I  foand  no  one  had  been  apHtaiiB. 
While  drraning  nothing  Inrthar  ooonned,  bnt 

on  arriving  at  Admiral 's  a  strange  feeling 

of  sadness  came  orer  ma.  I  could  aat  no  din- 
ner ;  nor  afterward,  when  we  bad  lonie  mnaio, 
oonld  I  sing  well.  All  the  time  I  felt  some  one, 
or  ioiarHiing.  vaa  near  me.  We  went  home, 
and  aboDt  eleven  o'clock,  or  perhaps  bait  past, 
I  commenced  nndressing.  1  distinctly  felt 
Bome  one  toacbing  my  hair,  us  if  Ibey,  or  he. 
or  she,  were  nndoing  it.  I  was  very  fright- 
ened, and  told  my  hasband  I  felt  so.  He 
langbed  at  me.  When  saying  my  prayers,  on 
prai-ing  as  I  always  did  tor  tbe  recovery  ot  a 
aid  tiiend,  instead  of  as  usual  asking  Ood  to 
make  bim  well,  all  I  could  aay  was,  '  O  God, 
pnt  him  onl  of  hie  misery.'  1  got  into  bed, 
and  something  lay  beside  me.  I  told  my  has- 
band,  who,  Iboogb  he  langbed  at  me.  pitied 
my  nervonsness,  and  took  me  into  his  arms  ; 
bnt  still  whatever  was  there  remained  by  me, 
and  a  Toice,  the  voice  of  my  friend,  distinclly 
said,  '  Good'by,  Sis '  (which  be  ased  to  call 
met.  Wbethei  I  tell  asleep  then  or  not  I 
don't  know,  bnt  I  distinctly  felt  a  kiss  on  my 
cheek,  and  I  saa  my  friend,  who  told  me  '  he 
had  left  me  some  money,  but  that  ha  wanted 
it  to  be  left  diSereotly,  but  had  had  no  time 
to  alter  it"  A  livid  tine  was  across  bis  face. 
I  woke  crying.  About  (I  think)  Eve  days 
after,  a  letter  was  bronght  to  me  with  a  deep 
black  border.     I.lVI  what  it  meant.     It  waa  to 

tell  me  of  tbe  death  of  my  friend  .  who 

bad  posted  away  at  half.paat  ten  p.m..  Uarch 
tbe  13th.  The  letter  proceeded  to  tell  me  be 
had  left  me  some  money,  bnt  that  the  writer  (hia 
brother)  was  too  ill  and  apset  to  give  me  any 
farther  particulara.  or  tell  me  of  any  messages 
he  had  sent  me,  only  that  hia  brother  '  bad 

It  HppcaTB  tliat  it  was  the  <iying  man'i 
wish  to  Alter  his  will,  and  leave  the  monej 
to  one  of  her  cliildren,  hia  godson,  rather 
than  to  herself.  "  as  he  thonnlit  people 
mipht  iiii^coDstrne  his  motives  ;"  and  she 
adds,  "  Hia  brother  endod  his  letter  I>y 
wring.  '  If  ever  woman  whs  loved  on 
earth,  Diy  unhajipv  hntther  loved  you  ; 
and  if  we  ever  meet  it  can  never  be  si 
etranger*.  but  «s  brother  and  sister.'" 
Further  on  she  writes.  "  I  did  not  know 
this,  but  suspected  it  before  hi^  death." 
Bere  there  was  mutual  affection — on  one 
side  of  unusual  strength.  Eai-h,  moreover, 
habitnally  thought  ot  the  other,  tbe  dyini; 
man  the  more  continuoualy  and  intenllv 
of  the  two.  until  at  length  the  object  ot 
his  demotion  aeemed  to  hear  his  voice,  and 
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even,  reading  bis  thooghts,  becune  aware 
of  his  special  wish  conceroing  har  and  ber 
child. 

It  in  important  to  notice  here  the  grad- 
ual development  of  tbe  telepathic  im- 
preBstona.  The  beckoning  hand,  bnt 
whose  she  knew  not ;  the  depreauon  of 
spirits,  wherefore  she  knew  not ;  the  some 
one  or  aomething  near,  bnt  what  abe  knew 
not, — were  all  antecedent  to,  or  com- 
menced some  time  before,  the  death  of 
her  friend.  Hia  influence  npon  her  deep- 
ened by  degrees,  nntil,  after  bis  death,  tie 
seemed  to  be  seen  by  her,  to  speak  to  ber, 
to  make  known  to  her  bis  laat  wiabea.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  hia  common icationa 
should  have  related  to  money  matters. 
But  it  appears  that  on  bis  death-bed,  de- 
siring greatly  to  alter  his  will,  he  had  sent 
for  a  solicitor,  who,  bowerer,  did  not 
arrive  in  time.  Thus  for  some  bonrs  un- 
certainty and  aniiety  on  tbie  account  must 
have  been  intimately  blended,  in  tbe  mind 
of  the  dying  man,  with  hia  tboogbta  of 
her  on  whom  hia  aSecUona  were  fixed. 
Had  not  these  last  and  moat  vivid  im- 
pressions been  preceded  by  others  leas  dis- 
tinct yet  evidently  produced  by  tbe  aame 
mysterious  inHuence,  there  would  have 
been  room  for  the  suppositioa,  to  which 
some  persona  ao  fondly  cling,  that  after 
his  death  bis  "  spirit,"  leaving  tbe  body, 
had  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend. 

The  instances  of  telepathic  sympathy 
bitheito  mentioned  have  been  all  of  that 
simpler  kind  in  which  only  two  persons 
are  concerned.  But  there  are  phenomena 
more  subtle  and  complex  than  these. 
There  are  cases  in  which  three  or  even 
more  persons  arc  concerned,  one  or  mon 
of  them  forming  the  mitdiom  (bnt  not  in 
the  professional  sense  of  that  mnch-abuscd 
word)  throngh  which  telepatiiic  infloenoM 
are  conveved.  Thus,  something  concern- 
ing  A — tLe  image  of  A  and  a  lcnowled« 
of  what  be  is  doing  or  anffering — may  os 
telepathicallv  commoDicatfld  to  the  nisd 
of  B,  bat  too  Mrilly  t..  lie  ^.rrceivo.l  by 
him  :  and  yet  »  third  person,  C.  of  pe- 
culiar susceptibllitr,  may,  through  srm- 
pathy  with  B,  Lecome  consciona  of  tJial 
influence  which  t)V  B  is  onfelt. 

To  mention  only  one  or  two  of  the  in- 
stances of  this,  which  bav*  been  mblvd  to 

d  lately  o 
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who  entered  her  room  as  she  lay  weeping 
u|>(in  her  bed  in  India,  was  in  eailier  life 
residing  at  homu  with  her  mother.  She 
was  in  dtlicate  health,  and  in  the  haWt  of 
retiring  to  rest  at  the  hour  of  ninu.  Iler 
mother,  who  slept  id  the  name  room,  was 
usiiall;  an  hour  later.  Upon  one  occa- 
sroD,  on  her  mother  entering  the  bedroom, 
she  seemed  to  be  accompanied  by  another 
persnn  with  whom  the  daughter  was  not 
acquainted — "  a  lady  in  black  evening 
dress,  short,  stout,  and  foreign  looking. 
On  her  inquiring  who  it  was,  her  mother 
declared  that  there  was  nn  one  in  the  room 
but  herself.  The  figuie  moved  closer  to 
her,  was  seen  very  distinctly,  and  then — 
she  knew  not  how — diRappearcd.  Both 
Buppoaed  it  to  have  been  siniply  a  dteara  ; 
but  thn  daughter  recorded  it  in  her  diary. 
About  a  year  afterward  the  daughter  was 
in  Cheltenham  with  an  aunt,  and  while 
walking  with  ber  in  the  High  Street,  rec- 
ognized the  fancied  \  ipitor  to  her  bedroom. 
She  was  diesscd  iu  black  as  before  ;  the 
only  difference  observed  being  that  she 
then,  in  the  street,  wore  a  bonnet.  The 
aunt  informed  her  that  she  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  lady  ;  it  was  Madame 
X. — I  forget  the  name — "  the  famous 
claitvoyante,"  then  paying  a  pTofessional 
visit  to  Cheltenham.  The  aunt  had  at- 
tended one  of  her  seanee»  a  year  before, 
and  being  put  en  rapport  with  bor,  had 
challenged  her  to  say  what  ber  niece,  my 
informant,  was  then  doinnf.  The  hour 
was  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  evriitng. 
The  clairioyaute  declared  Ihal  she  saw  her 
in  bed,  and  gave  some  particulars  respect- 
ing the  room,  which  the  aunt  knew  to  be 
correct.  The  dates  were  found  to  corre- 
spond. The  clairvoyante  and  the  girl  had 
seen  each  other  telepathically,  and  the 
mediam  was  the  aunt.  The  faint  tele- 
pathic rapport  always  subaisting,  as  is 
moat  probable,  between  the  relatives,  was 
inteniifled  when  the  aant's  thoughts  were 
dirccteil  toward  her  oiene,  and  impressions 
OB  her  mind,  of  which  she  was  herself  un- 
consuioiiB,  were  read  by  the  clairvoyante. 
Then  commencea  a  telepathic  influence — 
whether  modtnto  or  immediate  it  is  im- 
possible ti>  doci do— between  the  olairvoy- 
ants  and  thn  sleeping  girl, — an  influence 
puweifiil  unutigh  to  derelup  Itself  into  a 
_diM)Ililt  ridion- 
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other  through  the  third.  But  a  much 
more  leraarkahle  case  is  now  to  be  re- 
lated, in  which  there  were  manifold  tele- 
pathic impieasions  combining  to  produce 
their  complex  effect  on  one  mind  unusual- 
ly sensitive. 

In  the  year  1865  there  occurred  in 
Jamaica  a  local  outbreak  of  a  very  K''ave 
character — a  series  of  preconcerted  attacks 
upon  the  "  whites"  by  the  lower  class  of 
the  colored  population — which,  had  it  not 
been  promptly  and  vigorously  suppressed, 
would  have  extended  overtbe  whole  island. 
The  design  had  been  very  widely,  but  very 
secretly,  entertained  for  years  of  getting 
rid  of  the  white  population,  and  taking 
possession  of  their  lands— a  design  known 
to  many,  who,  though  having  no  share  in 
it,  yet  dared  not  "  go  against  their  color" 
by  giving  information  of  the  conspiracy. 
The  outbreak  commenced — before  ita  in- 
tended time,  it  appears — in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island  on  the  1 1th  of  October  ; 
and  on  that  day  a  zealoua  and  able  clergy- 
man, and  a  distinguished  layman— one  of 
the  kindest  of  men^were  murdered,  wiih 
several  others.  The  clergyman  of  the 
parish  narrowly  escaped  through  his  cour- 
ageous conduct.  Surrounded  by  a  men- 
acing crowd,  be  folded  bis  arms  and  said, 
"  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  strike  an  old  man 
who  never  did  you  any  harm !"  The 
manly  appeal  pievailed  ;  but  two  of  bis 
sons,  who,  as  I  understood,  were  unpopu- 
lar, were  not  spared.  From  this  clergy- 
man I  afterward  learned  that  a  niece  of 
hia,  a  girl  of  thirteen  yean  of  age,  had 
bad  a  most  remarkable  "  prophetic' '  dream 
— aa  it  was  regarded  by  bis  family — be- 
fore the  outbreak  occurred,  end  I  eveniu- 
ally  obtained  an  account  of  it,  in  a  large, 
(btldiah  handwriting,  from  the  girl  herself. 
It  waa  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  I  dreamed  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  Oc- 
tober [two  nights  before  the  octbienk,  torty 
miles  oil]  that  I  was  dead,  and  that  all  aronnd 
were  langhing.     My  ooffin  wns  heaida  r~  ~ 


Thw 


i^ith  c 


I   hia 


bead,  and  ordered  it  to  he  taken  away  ;  and 
the  coffin  and  everybody  Immediately  dieap. 
peared.  He  sat  down  beside  me.  I  turned 
my  head  away.  Hh  said  to  me,  '  Minnie,  it 
you  knew  who  was  beaide  yon,  you  would  not 
tarn  away  your  head,'  Then  I  looked,  and 
saw  it  was  my  dear  Unole  Stephen.  [He  bad 
been  dead  Bome  yearn.]  Ha  showed  me  a 
book  blotted  with  blood,  and  asked  if  I  oonld 
read  it.  I  said  I  conld  not.  There  were  two 
drops  of  blood  on  his  face,  and  I  asked  what 
U  was  for.  He  said  that  two  of  mine  should 
be  killed,  but  that  nothing  shonld  happen  to 
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temperament,  and  nnaccnstomed  to  be 
alone  at  night,  had  previously  occupied 
the  room,  and  had  suffered  from  a  vague 
sense  of  insecurity, — an  apprehension  of 
some  possible  danger.  Naturally  there 
followed  a  dream  in  which  the  idea  of 
some  formidable  intruder  was  associated 
with  recollections  of  the  room  itself,  and 
of  the  window — the  last  object  seen  by 
the  closing  eyes.  Thus  the  impression  of 
reality  was  strongly  conveyed,  and  gradu- 
ally became  intense  enough  to  impress 
other  minds, — probably  those  of  other  oc- 
cupants of  the  house,  or  perhaps  of  friends 
or  relatives,  though  too  feebly  for  con- 
sciousness under  ordinary  conditions. 
Thence  followed  a  telepathic  effect  of  a 
more  forcible  kind  upon  the  next  solitary 
occupant  of  the  chamber,  who  happened 
to  be  of  a  nervous  temperament.  To 
sleep  alone  in  the  room,  to  have  similar 
associations  of  time,  and  place,  and  com- 
panionship, was  sufficient  to  develop  it. 
The  dreamer  touched  **  the  electric  chain 
wherewith  we're  darkly  bound, '^  expe- 
rienced a  mental  shock,  and  beheld  a  vis- 
ion. Each  time  that  such  a  spectre  is 
seen  the  excited  imagination  of  the  be- 
holder will  deepen  the  telepathic  influence 
already  widely  spread,  and  will  often  add 
to  it  fresh  features  of  terror,  which  con- 
tribute to  intensify  the'  effect. 

If  a  figure  merely  dreamed  of  originally 
may  thus  reappear  as  a  vision  before  an- 
other's waking  sight,  why  not  the  figure 
of  one  who  had  actually  in  the  flesh  fre- 
quented the  spot  in  which  his  **  ghost"  is 
supposed  to  be  seen,  especially  that  of  one 
who  had  there  suffered  much,  or  had  there 
perpetrated  some  atrocious  crime  ?  Few 
persons,  perhaps  none,  had  been  cognizant 
of  the  crime,  or  of  the  depth  of  the  suffer- 
ings, through  the  ordinary  channels  of 
knowledge  ;  but  yet  a  telepathic  influence 
bad,  all  unconsciously  to  themselves, 
touched  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  hearts 
of  many,  and  there  abode  for  years,  and 
thence  extended  to  others.  If  of  such 
persons  any  one  of  peculiar  sensitiveness 
occupies,  or  visits  the  place  in  which  so 
much  that  was  sad  and  sorrowful,  or  so 
much  that  was  fearful  and  horrible,  had 
been  suffered  or  done,  then,  usually  in  the 
darkness  and  silence  of  night,  the  past  is 
revived.  The  voice  of  a  brother's  blood 
cries  from  the  ground,  the  groan  of  an- 
guish is  beard  again,  the  past  is  re-enacted, 
represented  as  in  a  picture,  to  which  the 


terrified  beholder  himself  adds  fresh 
touches  of  horror.  Sometimes  the  phan- 
toms are  but  dimly  seen,  and  seem  to  be 
transparent  ;  and  though  this  is  simply  be- 
cause the  impression  upon  the  nerves  of 
sight  is  comparatively  feeble,  and  there- 
fore conceals  but  partially  the  objects  in 
front  of  which  they  intervene,  yet,  curi- 
ously enough,  they  therefore  to  the  credu- 
lous beholder  seem  all  the  more  real — for 
such,  as  he  believes,  ought  to  be  the  ap- 
pearance of  those  who  are  no  longer  in  the 
flesh  1  Thus  the  impression  upon  his  mind 
is  intensified,  and  the  phantoms,  with  all 
their  illusory  surroundings,  grow  more  and 
more  terrific. 

But  these  so  called  "  supernatural"  ap- 
pearances, once  produced  telepathically, 
are  reproduced  partly  by  ordinary  means. 
The  ghost-seer  tells  his  tale  of  horror, 
and  some  future  visitor  of  the  haunted 
spot,  or  sleeper  in  the  haunted  room, 
dreams  of  what  he  has  heard  ;  and  this 
his  dream  alone  would  suffice — as  in  the 
case  of  the  fancied  burglar  at  the  window 
— to  cause  some  future  occupant  of  the 
chamber  to  dream  a  similar  dream,  or  to 
imagine  that  he  sees  plainly,  while  awake, 
an  unwelcome  intruder  upon  his  privacy. 

Are  there  not,  then,  really  such  beings 
as  ghosts  ?  To  some  persons  scepticism 
upon  this  subject  may  seem  to  be  almost 
profane.  Why  should  not  the  spirits  of 
the  departed,  they  may  ask,  revisit  this 
world  ?  It  may  be  replied  that  if  there 
be  any  communion  between  human  beings, 
of  whom  some  are  in  this  world  and  some 
in  another,  or  rather,  between  men  and 
**  ghosts" — since  a  soul  without  a  body  is 
hardly  to  be  called  a  man  (though  it  ap- 
pears to  retain  the  very  features  and  even 
the  dress  which  it  wore  when  in  the  flesh) 
— such  communion  must  surely  be  of  a  far 
higher  kind  than  any  which  takes  pla>!e  in 
haunted  chambers.  But  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  lay  the  ghosts  !  In  the  **  Nineteenth 
Century"  for  April  last,  Mr.  Frederic 
Myers  has  professed  his  belief  in  the  re- 
ality of  telepathic,  or  '*  spiritual,"  com- 
munications between  the  living  and  the 
dead.  He  argues  fairly  enough  that  if  a 
knowledge  of  a  fact  originally  *'  known 
only  to  some  deceased  person"  enters  the 
mind  of  one  still  living,  his  theory  is  di- 
rectly proved.  But  he  has  overlooked  the 
probability  of  a  telepathic  impression  hav- 
ing been  made  by  the  deceased  before  his 
death  on  the  minds  of  others,  from  whom. 
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distiiK't  tncwiudgc  of  the    fact 

riviii, — tli;it  knowli'tlge  mnnifcsting  itself, 

it  limy  lie,  many  yeHtit  afterward. 

In  a  future  slate,  and  in  a  liiglier  world 
than  this,  one  may  well  Uelieve  that  ihero 
will  he  Ml  intercommiiniun  of  spirits,  to 
which  th«  telepathic  influences  at  work  in 
thi*  worlit  bear  a  faint  analogy. 

For  Christians  it  in  a  matter  of  faith 
that  the  Father  of  spirits  acts  directly 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  of  Hn  innu- 
merable multitude  of  other  intelligent 
crealiircs.  And  they  hold,  further,  that 
in  a  glorified  state  they  will  "  know 
even  as  thev  are  known"^and  this  surely 
not  thronglj  the  medium  of  elaborate 
signs  or  words,  as  of  the  languages  of 
eaith.     They  may  even  not  nnreasonably 


September, 

hope  to  enter  into  cloM  sympathelic  anion 
with  many  soula  at  once,  such  as  with  onr 
present  narrow  capacities  of  thunght  and 
feeling,  is  imposnihle.  Haidlf  can  one 
perfectly  sympathize  with  one,  constituted 
aa  we  now  aie.  Bat  hereafter  it  inaT  be 
with  Houls  as  with  inuHical  tones,  of  irbich 
many  sounding  together  can  produce  a 
harmonious  effect  far  more  eipresslTe  and 
beautiful  than  that  of  any  simpler  concord, 
each  tone  enriching  all  the  reat.  So  may 
each  soul,  vibrating  in  loving  and  intiinato 
yet  diverse  sympathies  with  many  others, 
receive  ever  freen  delight  from  their  rich 
harmony.  There  may  be  an  exqai«tfl 
spiritual  telepathy,  in  circles  ever  widen- 
ing, embracing  other  orders  of  beinfr, 
touching  even  the  RJghaL—Blaekteood'a 
Magazint, 


THE  USTOS  OP  THE  ArSTRALlAS. 


It  is  my  purpose  in  thi*  article  to  pre- 
vent the  An^lralian  colonies  as  they  rank 
to-day  in  the  proposed  federation.  The 
coast  line  of  the  vast  island  of  Australia 
comprises  8350  miles,  and  it  is  divided 
among  the  five  existing  colonies  in  the  fol- 
lowing measurement^  :  —  Xew  South 
Wales,  6S0  miles  ;  Victoria,  600  miles  ; 
South  Australia,  inclusive  of  the  northern 
territory,  2000  miles  :  Western  Australia. 
.lOW)  miles  ;  and  the  fast -grw wing  colonv 
of  Queensland,  2550  mile*.  The  island 
of  Tasmania  has  to  be  added,  making  the 
six  separate  States  of  the  proposed  .\us- 
tralian  Commonwealth.  Kew  Zealand  has 
adopted  as  her  policy  "  to  watch  and  wait.'' 
The  populatjon  of  the  six  Australian 
colonies  ronndlv  stated,  is  3,2^6,000 
distributed  as  nncler  : — 

N«w  Soutt  Vales 1.14n,100 

Victoria 1.133.046 

QnrMiilaitd 426,79fi 

Konlti  AnatrslU 832,7011 

Went  Anatralik <fi.»iii 

TaamanuL llfi.l.'iO 

More  than  two  thirds  of  this  nopn'alifr  is 
in  New  South  Wales  and  \  icioria.  with 
their  joint  fruntage  to  the  sea  of  l^^iCi 
miles  ont  oF  a  eoast  line  of  SS-W,  leading 
7570  miles  to  the  comparatively  ihinly 
peopled    colonics.      The    area    in   tkjnare 


miles  is — Sew  South  Wales,  310,700  ; 
Victoria,  87,884  ;  Queeuland,  e68,49't  ; 
South  Australia,  903,690 ;  Western 
Australia,  1,060,000  ;  Tasmania,  36,2S9. 
So  it  will  be  seen  that  Western  Australia 
occupies  at  present  more  than  one-third  of 
the  whole  territory,  thongk  her  popolatioD 
is  not  a  tenth  part  of  ue  peculation  of 
the  dty  of  Melbourne  atone.  The  lim- 
it^ foresight,  or  blind  calculation  of  those 
who  determined  this  iuooi^nions  land- 
apportionment  haa  left  the  adjustment  to 
the  moulding  eventualitiea  of  the  fatnre. 
Few  things  are  more  cnriooatothe  critical 
mind  in  ^ter-timea  than  the  want  of  clear 
forecast  or  adeonate  estiinale  of  {wobabili- 
ties  in  tboae  Who  under  arbitrary  circnra- 
stances  lay  oot  cities  or  dictate  the  bouD- 
darics  of  States.  Some  day  act  £*tant 
mighty  awakenings  and  pr^nant  eoniino- 
change  the  face  of  manv  parts 
ia  and  aher  the  relatiTe  unpor- 
<me  of  the  coloniea.  Mohitadea 
of  men  will  awarm  where  now  all  is  Ans- 
tralian  desert,  and  new  Uveapools  asd 
Glasgow*  will  appear  to  receive  and  ^«ed 
on  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Ooeaa, 

Hem,  then,  are  the  i 
of  British  stock,   inhatn 
peaceful  terriwir  of  t 
bravely  engaged  in  the  j         bm  of  all  hn 
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man  work — tbe  foundiDg  of  a  great  free 
nVion.  These  peoples  are,  as  I  have 
shown,  verj  diversely  situated  in  the  new 
world  which  their  industrial  enterprise  and 
hardy  perseverance  have  opened,  and 
where  they  have  brought  into  vigorous 
play  all  the  agencies  of  civilization.  A 
mere  handful  ni  men  and  women  occupy 
one-third  of  ibe  territory  in  one  part, 
while  half  a  million  of  souls  are  crowded 
into  a  great  opulent  city  in  another.  But 
what  is  of  moro  importance  than  llieir 
equal  occupancy  of  the  Aufitralian  soil  is 
ihelr  consanguinity  of  character.  In  no 
part  of  the  British  dominions  is  there  a 
population  so  thoroughly  British.  Though 
there  are  faint  sprinlilingB  of  Germans, 
Frenchmen,  and  Italians,  the  elements  of 
the  coming  nation  contain  no  taint  of  for- 
eign Lilood.  The  life-stream  rapidly  in- 
crt^asing  in  vohime  is  as  pure  as  that  of 
England  herself,  and  the  majority  of  hu- 
man beings  who  form  it  are  even  now 
born  of  the  soil.  The  native-born  Aus- 
tralians are  more  than  double  the  total 
number  of  English,  Scotch  and  Irish. 
The  very  condiiious  of  life  in  Australia 
breed  and  foster  independence  of  spirit 
and  of  mind.  It  may  be  said  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  destitution  in  the  land, 
and  there  is  no  school  group  of  children  to 
bo  found  where  there  is  not  a  school.  Of 
couiae  in  the  large  Australian  cities  may 
be  found  that  class  of  persons  who  con- 
gregate in  large  cities  alt  over  the  world, 
and  in  none  more  so  than  in  the  great 
ciiies  of  America — the  spendthrift,  the 
unthrifty,  and  the  incapable,  mixed  up 
with  the  idle  and  the  evilly  disposed. 
But  for  the  industrious  man  who  knows 
how  to  work  out  his  own  self-help  tbe 
earth  has  no  Ener  field  than  Australia.  I 
Iiave  just  witnessed  the  funeral  of  a  well- 
known  and  beloved  public  man,  whose 
name  lias  been  before  the  people  for  the 
last  generation,  and  tbe  streets  of  Sydney 
were  lined  by  dense  crowds,  but  there  was 
not  a  ragged  man,  or  woman,  or  child,  in 
the  immense  multitudes.  Not  only  the 
aspirations  for  national  life,  bat  the  mate- 
rial GOnditioDs  of  nationhood  are  here. 

Tbe  idea  of  Australian  anion  is  not  in 
any  Mnse  new  among  the  more  thoughtful 
men  who,  at  difierant  periods,  have  taken 
put  in  Anatnlian  affaira.  Id  early  times, 
whan  Na«  S<  li  Wi  ■  i  Jie  one  prin- 
cipal coK>ny,  ita  i  m  ooatrol  of 
iiirilory,    in  •  f^  South 


Australia  on  the  Southern  PaciQc  to  Cape 
York,  there  was  no  field  even  for  the  idea 

to  germinate.  The  first  nrj^ent  need,  in- 
deed, WHS  separation  and  the  establish- 
ment'of  new  centres  of  domestic  govern- 
ment. Wiih  no  communication  by  railway 
or  the  e'eclric  aire  and  with  scarcely  a 
ateam  vessel  on  the  sea,  tbe  difBeulty  of 
governing  I'ort  Curtis  or  the  stttlements 
on  Elobsun's  Buy  from  the  public  offices 
in  Sydney  was  felt  on  all  hands  to  be  un- 
endurable. Ilence  the  birth  and  rapid 
rise  of  Victoria  and  Queensland,  But  no 
sooner  had  the  marvellous  growth  of  the 
new  colonies  been  demonstrsted  than  the 
Federal  want  began  to  assert  itself.  More 
than  B  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  two  men 
of  cultivated  intellect  and  great  power, 
among  many  othera,  Mr.  William  Charles 
Wentwortb  in  New  South  Wales,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Gavan  DuSy  in  Victoiia,  put  forth 
strong  arguments  in  favor  of  creating  a 
Federal  authority.  As  years  passed  by, 
others,  by  tongue  and  pen,  carried  on  the 
slowly  shaping  movement  for  a  national 
government ;  and  an  actual  though  not 
very  distinct  Federal  literature  came  into 
existeoco.  The  public  documents  and 
the  articles  and  correspondence  on  the 
subject  which  have  appeared  in  Australian 
msgazincsand  newspapers  would  fill  many 
volumes  if  they  were  all  collected. 

Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Fed- 
eral idea  has  not  crystallized  into  clear 
form  in  many  miuds.  The  question  is  too 
large  and  weighty  for  tbe  feeble  grasp  of 
the  average  politician.  The  mind  that 
has  been  enervated  by  struggling  after  the 
publicans'  vote,  or  has  fatigued  itself  by 
its  efforts  to  obtain  a  new  watch-house  for 
a  bush  villsge,  finds  it  hard  to  comprehend 
the  advantages  to  bo  derived  from  the 
Federal  direction  of  Australian  interests  or 
the  value  of  an  Australian  judiciary,  and, 
without  suspecting  what  it  is  doing,  it 
falls  into  the  narrowest  ruts  of  provincial- 
ism. This  has  been  exemplified  by  one  or 
two  pubHc  meetings  of  anti-federationists 
held  in  Sydney,  where  our  fellow-country- 
men in  the  other  colonies  were  treated  as 
foreigners,  and  the  most  reckless  misstate- 
ments and  vituperations  were  made  to  do 
duty  for  argument,  the  whole  burden  of 
tbe  song  being  New  South  Wales  against 
the  universe. 

But  the  Federal  cause  goes  steadily  on, 
and  taking  into  account  its  newness  and 
ita  VRstness,  tbe  march  onward  is  surpri;- 
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How  out  of  it.  jiriiiui ])](<)■  of  hniiinn  prflf;n>M>  iitn  tlm  very 

[  Htn  afraid  ex-  {irinci]iloii  on    which    tlio    Kt'<ti-rtil    chuho 

iita  evcrywlierc,  who  decide  all  qiicMioiis  rcfU — tliiil  iiiiiim  ix  bottiT  tlinti  ilimiiiion, 

by  tlieir  pcraonn]  dislikes  or  prejudices,  tbnt  iiiire!<trictud  is  Inciter  tbim  rcnlrioU'd 

Tbero  are  the  honest  pro»iiiiiiuli»t«  who  cnpHdly,  thiit  wholoiiMn  is  hi^tttT  thjin  din* 

thoroughly  believe  that  the  colony  where  memhernicnt,  Ihiit  ritizi'imhiji  of  hU  Am- 

they  have  themselves  fared  wall  wilt  do  trutia    is    hotter  than    citi/cnshiii   of   one 

best  by  standing  aloof  from  the  other  cul-  corner  of  it.     It  iiitani  iho  full  ciifrnn- 

onies.     They  aay   with  a  simple-minded  chisc'mcnl  of  Ibo  Austruliim  ))i^()|il«,  and 

■tupidity  that  what  baa  been  good  cncmgb  their  union  on  the  hifrhur  luvuf  of  iiiitiouul 

for   them   is  good    enough    for    others,  life. 

These  varioas  bostilo  bands  are  augmented  Tbo  olijuctionit  to  tbu    Kedernl    mnvn- 

by  those  who  swell  all  noisy  crowds  in  a  tncnt,  so  far  an  thoy  have  yet  bm-n  Hlateil, 

lai^b  city,  and  who  are  always  prepared  to  will  (iisai>i>i'Hr  under  the  svaridiing  li^lit  of 

cheer  any  wild  and  vituperative  langiiHgc.  honcKt  ilitlxite.      They  eunnot  stjind  ox- 

But  all  these  oiemonts  of  perversity  and  arniiiatiiin.     Tbo  forurn,  the  lilirnrv,  ibo 

trouble  will  throw  up  no  real  barrier  to  Iho  lircsido  will  luiud  forlli  men  tn  rend  it  the 

march  of  Federation.     Other  forces  will  service  of  cxpoHitton  and  dofunce,  and  tho 

decide  for  the  coining  nation,  and  their  army  of  patriots  will  be  largely  ri-i:ruit«d 

diMordant  voice  will  be  hardly  heard.  Al-  from  the  ranks  of  theyoun|(,     Tim  frifud* 

ready  the  tjuestion  of  questions  is  raised  of  union  will  get  surer  footing  day  by  day 

above  the  turgid  heat  of  parties    and  in  on  tbo  solid  rock;  tho  advocates  of  dis- 

the  Urst  Parliamentarv  divisions   protcc-  union  will  day  by  day  feel  the  sand  nliift- 

lionists  will  sit  side   by  side   with   free-  ing  from  under  their  feet.     It  is  inevitnbU 

traders  in  the  memorable  vote  for  Austra-  that  the  great  catisc  must  stcailily  gnin  by 

lian  union.  public  discussion. 

To-morrow,  May  10th,  His  Excellency  Tlie  advance  has  been  so  great  since  I 
Lord  Jersey  will  open  the  Parliament  of  sounded  tho  first  note  in  the  present  move- 
New  South  Wales,  and  in  his  opening  mcnt,  in  my  circular  despatch  of  October 
speech  he  will  announce  that  it  will  be  a  -"^Oth,  IHPiO— only  eighteen  months  ago^ 
distinct  part  of  the  policy  of  his  advisers  to  that  the  complete  achievement  of  redi-ral 
submit  the  draft  constitution  for  approval,  Government  within  a  corresponding  period 
reserving  to  Parliament  the  right  to  pro-  of  the  future  woahl  not  be  *o  amazing, 
pose  omissions  or  amendments,  to  be  set  Tbo  Parliaments  of  the  larger  Colonic*, 
forth  by  the  proposer  in  each  case  in  a  now  in  recess,  will  all  roaiwemble  within  s 
separate  scbednle,  such  suggested  altera-  few  weeks,  and  in  all  immediate  steps  will 
tions  to  be  afterward  considered,  if  deemed  be  adopted  to  confirm  the  work  of  the 
advisable,  by  another  Convention  similarly  Convention.  An  appeal  to  the  people  on 
constituted  to  that  of  March,  and  in  like  the  ijuestion,  in  one  form  or  other,  will 
manner  representing  all  the  colonies.  I  follow  in  each  colony.  If  three  colonies 
have  rea«oo  to  believe  that  a  similar  reso-  of  the  gr>iup  accept  the  draft  ('onatitntion 
Intion  will  be  submitted  to  the  Parliamenta  an  it  ntandn,  tliey  can  at  oncA  apply  to  the 
of  the  other  colonies.  Before  this  article  [mperinl  Oovemment  for  the  introiliiction 
can  be  published,  some  of  the  steps  indi-  of  a  Bill  to  enact  the  measure  calling  intv 
rated  will  have  been  taken,  I  venture  to  existence  iheOovernmentof  the  Australian 
»y,  with  sncceaafnl  resnita,  We  look  to  Commonwealth.  This  rendin  thn  birth 
the  best  men  in  all  the  Parliament*,  to  the  of  the  new  nation  powiblc,  and  by  no 
men  of  "  light  and  leading, "  for  support  means  improbable,  before  the  elose  of 
of  the  Federal  cause,  and  not  a  single  IHHil.  It  may  of  lurnnm  if.  that  another 
Fedefiliat  donbta  of  its  triumph.  Sup-  Oinverilion  will  have  to  l>ft  elect<:d,  to 
posii^  the  approni  of  the  existing  Parlia-  coniid^r  Bm<.'ridiii*iit<i,  and  it  i«  p'rssibic, 
miat  to  be  obtained,  the  final  iMne  has  but  n^it  at  all  likely,  that  the  frnpfirial 
i  yet  lo  b«  r*niiaed  to  the  judgment  of  the  Parliament  may  raiwi  vmie  difficulty.  In 
C4ik»titi>enci«4.  but  the  winnowing  proc«Ms  either  r.Mt,  t,t  in  both  cane'i,  d':Uy  must 
L  of  dkctu^oo  win  carry  with  it  the  growth  eniae,  but  nr,t  a  lonj;  delay.  If  any  oli- 
I  ofaaunnidpali  or"''on  among  the  e lee-  stacle  should  arijie  of  an  unreas'inable 
H  Ion,  and  tlivre  *-  "•%  gronnd  to  fear  character,  it  will  only  strengthen  arid  ^ive 
I     ttodfenwrort                   —Mot-box.     The  rigor  and  intensity  to  the  puMic  f'^':Iiii;f. 
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Ifj  tt!  hufhuu  probabiljtv  the  great  coo- 
fcUfxji/iatj'/n  cannot  be  held  back  bj  anj 
unV^wjtrd  coufMf  of  erents  b«;yond  tbc  year 
1^1^'i,  i/y  that  time  the  population  will 
be  Jafj(»fly  increawd,  and  all  the  intereata 
whi';h  demand  a  Federal  field  of  of>eratioD 
will  be  much  »tionj?er  The  Churchea 
even  now  have  awakened  to  the  advanta^ea 
to  ('Aitiff'Ai  j^oreinment  and  di»cipline,  and 
Uf  the  ori^anization  of  fipintual  efifort, 
which  would  come  by  Federation.  The 
Primate  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Cardinal  of  the  Church  of  Home,  the 
hea<l»  of  mo»t  of  the  Nonconformiit 
^/hurchen,  I  am  aRMured,  are  ferment  Fed- 
erationiiitH,  The  far  a^Mfing  men  engaged 
in  commerce  are  Federation i^ta.  The  men 
of  I'ntf'rrtriM;  of  all  claanea  are  Federation- 
i«tii,  'J  he  men  who  have  choaen  as  their 
Ciillin^f  the  purnuit  of  literature,  more  ea- 
p<'cially  th^'Ne  conducting  the  higher  claaa 
of  n^'wupaperit,  are  FederationiMH.  In  two 
yearn  more  the  whole  AuHtralian  popula- 
tion will  be  welded  into  one  enthuHiastic 
body  of  FederationiKti. 

I  have  Mcurcely  touched  upon  the  rca- 
aoriH  for  Federation.  They  are  Muggested 
by  the  n'citiil  of  powern  proposed  to  be 
given  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
Draft  ConNtitution.  The  time  seems  to 
be  gone  for  arguing  the  case,  and  the 
NOMMon  seems  to  hnve  come  for  practically 
dealing  with  those  arrA}ed  in  opposition. 
As  I  have  ntkUl,  all  that  is  wanted  in  deal- 
ing with  them  is  light,  and  more  light. 
Thus,  then,  there  must  bo  agitation,  and 
there  must  be  conflict.  But  the  triumph 
is  nigh  at  hand.  As  sure  as  night  ushers 
in  the  morning,  there  will  arise  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  the  fair  Australian 
(iomrnonwenlth. 

Of  course,  in  the  commotions  which 
have  been  stimulated  by  the  diverging 
views  put  forth  during  the  course  of  the 
present  movement,  we  have  heard  the 
screams  of  a  hybrid  socialism  and  the 
parrot  cries  of  a  flaccid  order  of  so  called 
republicans.  Men,  who  really  have  faith 
in  nothing,  profess  to  believe  in  the  neces- 


aity  for  some  organic  cb«i^  in  the  free 
0OTemment  which  shelters  their  naeleaa 
Uvea.  Bat  the  dominant  feeling  of  the 
Aostraliau  popoktiona  ia  soondly  loyal  to 
the  Liberal  institations  and  the  noble 
mission  of  the  Empire.  It  ia  diificolt  for 
any  tboughtfn]  mind  to  discorer  what 
higher  place  could  be  foond  for  the  new 
Commonwealth  than  the  impregnable  rock 
on  which  the  parent  nation  has  ao  lon|;^ 
stood  amid  the  convulsions  aronnd  her. 
Men  cannot  be  more  than  free  and  equal 
in  their  political  relations,  and  in  Australia 
all  are  free  and  equal  under  the  English 
Crown.  Without  cause  for  separation,  it 
is  hardly  within  the  range  of  probability 
that  the  young  nation  would  separate  at 
the  bidding  of  the  most  woitbleas  part  of 
her  population.  She  will  be  true  to  the 
builders,  and  aet  her  face  against  the  de- 
stroyers. Iler  national  pride  will  be  to 
emulate  the  example  of  the  august  mother 
of  many  nations,  and  to  rival  them  aU. 
That  fine  moral  conservatism  which  is 
strongest  in  the  captains  of  industry  who 
have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor  will 
bind  together  as  an  imperishable  cement 
the  new  temple.  United  Australia  will 
not  arise  to  be  moulded  by  the  sinister  de- 
signs of  the  worst,  but  to  take  form  from 
the  pure  aspirations  and  the  passionate, 
protecting  love  of  her  noblest  sons. 

The  vast  and  rapidly  expanding  volume 
of  Australian  commerce,  the  great  material 
interests  springing  from  her  boundleaa 
mineral  wealth  and  her  various  wide.*^ pur- 
suits on  the  soil,  would  make  the  young 
Commonwealth  a  colossal  power  if  she 
stood  alone  ;  but  her  grander  place  is  in 
the  mighty  family  of  incorporated  free 
States,  which  is  destined  to  give  the  most 
perfect  fabric  of  Government  to  mankind. 
Under  the  new  conditions  of  union  all  her 
capacities  will  develop  with  a  firmer  fibre 
and  an  increased  rapidity.  The  twentieth 
century  will  see  Australia  in  possession  of 
a  plenitude  of  authority  and  happiness  of 
which  the  poet  has  never  dreamed. — Con- 
temporary Review. 
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BY    DR.     ALFRED    J.    H.     CRESPI. 


The  absence  of  information  respecting 
Sbakespcre's  habits  is  lamented  by  all 
aimirers  of  that  most  marvellous  genius. 
True,  Hamlet,  King  Lear,  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Othello,  and  Macbeth,  can  be 
reverently  studied  in  spite  of  ignorance  of 
so  much  we  should  like  to  know  as  to  the 
author's  private  life  ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  more  we  knew  of  Shakesperc's 
character  and  habits  the  less  would  be  our 
respect.  The  Life  of  Carlyle  did  not  in- 
crease the  c:eneral  veneration  for  that  ec- 
centric  thinker  ;  while  John  Stuart  Mill, 
andy  some  critics  assert,  George  Eliot  also, 
were  not  gainers  by  the  compromising 
facts  their  biographies  brought  to  light. 
Nevertheless  the  world  will  always  value 
anything  which  can  be  learned  about  its 
greatest  men  and  women,  and  even  in  such 
a  trifling  matter  as  the  particular  food  they 
preferred,  and  the  beverages  they  liked 
the  best,  any  reliable  information  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  general  interest ;  the  difficul- 
ty is  to  be  certain  of  our  facts,  more  par- 
ticularly concerning  men  who  have  Jong 
passed  away.  The  greatest  possible  care 
has  been  taken  in  what  follows  to  refer  to 
original  authorities  and  to  insure  accuracy, 
but  I  cannot  be  sure  that  my  statements 
will  command  universal  approval. 

While  on  the  subject  of  abstinence  in 
food,  may  I  be  pardoned  for  mentioning 
that  many  years  ago,  when  a  schoolboy, 
I  tried  how  cheaply  I  could  live,  and 
found  that  I  was  able  to  get,  in  summer, 
everything  I  required  in  the  shape  of 
good,  wholesome  food  for  d«.  Q\d.  a 
week.  Of  course  I  had  little  meat,  and 
kept  principally  to  fruit  and  vegetables, 
which  I  could  buy  cheap,  as  I  was  near  a 
large  town.  As  a  touching  instance  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  the  small 
sum  on  which  life  can  be  supported  when 
the  wages  admit  of  nothing  more  luxurious, 
I  make  no  apology  for  giving  the  diet 
sheet  of  a  "  sandwich  man  ;"  it  was  pub- 
lished a  short  time  ago  in  the  Record  of 
the  London  City  Mission,  He  only  earned 
7«.  a  week,  and,  acting  on  Mr.  Micawber's 
excellent  advice  and  keeping  well  within 
bis  income,  spent  6#.  10</.  Ilis  week's 
food  cost  2#.  \\d.  ;  six  days'  lodging,  2«. ; 
soap,    1^.  ;    washing,    Ad.  ;     medicine. 


2rf.  ;  shaving,  IcZ.  ;  and  a  pair  of  boots, 
or  some  other  article  of  clothing,  2,f.  His 
daily  food  allowance  of  A\d.  was  thus  dis- 
tributed :  dinner,  \d,  ;  supper  and  break- 
fast, bread,  \\d.  ;  butter,  Id,  ;  tea  and 
sugar,  \d,  .Soon  after  the  production  of  this 
cuiious  balance-sheet  he  died  in  Guy's  Hos- 
pital. IIeonceearncd£lOaweek,  but,  like 
thousands  of  our  countrymen,  was  ruined 
by  drink,  the  bane  of  rich  and  poor,  cler- 
gymen and  sinners.  It  was  strange  ret- 
ribution that  the  boards  he  carried  ad- 
vertised the  Profligate.  But  to  leave  this 
poor  wanderer,  and  to  pass  on  to  men  who 
were  some  of  them,  perhaps,  not  greater 
sinners  though  far  more  highly  placed, 
and  so  have  been  more  leniently  judged. 

Swift  suffered  from  chronic  indigestion, 
brought  on,  it  is  said,  in  youth  by  a  sur- 
feit of  fruit,  though  a  more  improbable 
cause  could  hardly  have  been  assigned  ; 
this  effectually  kept  him  from  great  ex- 
cesses at  table.  When  enrolled  a  member 
of  the  famous  Brothers'  Club,  he  often 
complained  of  the  ill  effects  which  fol- 
lowed the  club  dinners  and  suppers.  His 
solitary  meals  at  Dublin  were  extremely 
simple  ;  a  mutton  pie  and  half  a  pint  of 
wine  were  his  ordinary  bill  of  fare. 
Everything  connected  with  Swift  is  of 
great  interest,  and  it  is  curious  that  in  his 
case  a  certain  able  clergyman,  whose  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  physic  would  have 
done  credit  to  one  of  our  great  living 
surgical  luminaries,  suggester]  that  an 
operation  should  be  attempted  which,  in 
our  day,  ha^  in  similar  circumstances  met 
with  signal  success,  though  in  the  last  cen- 
tury it  could  not  have  been  successful.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  mentions,  in  the  Life  of  Lean 
Stoift,  that  **a  few  days  afterward  he 
sank  into  a  state  of  total  insensibilitv, 
slept  much,  and  could  not  without  great 
difficulty  be  prevailed  on  to  walk  acro«>s 
the  room.  This  was  the  effect  of  another 
bodily  disease,  his  brain  being  loaded  with 
water.  Mr.  Stephens,  an  ingenious  cler- 
gyman of  his  Chapter,  pronounced  this  to 
be  the  case  dnring  his  illness,  and,  upon 
opening  his  head  after  death,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  not  been  mistaken  ;  but  though 
he  often  entreated  the  Dean's  friends  and 
physicians  that  his   sknll   might   be   trc- 
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panned  and  the  water  discharged,  no  re- 
gard was  paid  to  his  opinion  or  advice.'* 
Swift  remained  from  October  1742  to 
October  1745  in  a  deplorable  condition 
and  then  passed  away. 

Pope's  physical  feebleness  compelled 
him  also  to  be  very  careful  as  to  his  regi- 
men, **  Two  bites  and  a  sup  more  than 
your  stint,"  wrote  Swift,  **  will  cost  you 
more  than  other  men  pay  for  a  regular  de- 
bauch. **  One  day,  to  give  an  instance  of 
his  abstemiousness,  he  was  entertaining 
two  friends,  and  when  four  glasses  of  wine 
had  gone  round  (and  such  an  allowance 
was,  in  those  riotous  times,  regarded  as 
rigid  abstinence),  the  Wasp  of  Twicken- 
ham rose  and  retired,  observing  :  **  Gen- 
tlemen, I  leave  you  to  your  wine.'^  lie 
was  fond  of  highly-seasoned  dishes,  and 
liked  his  friends  to  send  him  delicacies. 
When  lampreys  adorned  the  board,  he  al- 
ways did  them  justice  ;  indeed,  his  death, 
like  that  of  King  Henry  I.,  has  been  part- 
ly attributed  to  over-indulgence  in  them. 
By  the  way,  as  every  schoolboy  knows, 
John  Lackland  died,  some  say,  of  a  de- 
bauch of  beer  and  peaches  ;  others  credit 
the  monks  of  Newark  with  poisoning  him  ; 
while  others,  again,  attribute  his  death  to 
the  mental  disturbance  brought  on  by  the 
loss  of  his  treasure  in  the  Wash.  The 
first  Napoleon's  fondness  for  mutton  and 
garlic  is  generally  known,  and  it  has  been 
contended,  and  possibly  with  some  reason, 
that  had  he  been  more  abstemious  at  the 
time  of  the  Battle  of  Leipsic,  that  tre- 
mendous conflict  might  have  ended  differ- 
ently. The  Emperor  certainly  had  to  quit 
the  battle-field,  an  ugly  rumor  says  from  a 
severe  attack  of  colic  brought  on  by  over- 
indulgence in  one  of  his  favorite  but  in- 
digestible dishes.  More  merciful  critics 
see  in  his  illness  that  day  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cancer  of  the  stomach  which, 
seven  years  later,  brought  his  life  to  a 
close,  but  cancer  of  the  stomach  usually 
runs  a  far  more  rapid  course,  so  that  the 
disease  could  hardly  have  begun  in  1813. 

Johnson  declared  bluntly,  **  He  who 
does  not  mind  his  belly  will  not  mind 
anything  else  ;"  and  he  asserted  that 
**  Claret  is  the  liquor  for  boys  and  port 
for  men  ;  but  he  who  would  be  a  hero  must 
drink  brandy."  He,  however,  took  very 
little  alcohol,  and  during  his  later  years 
was  practically  an  abstainer. 

My  readers  will  recall  the  memorable 
and  touching  lines  in  Boswell's  L\f%  of 


Johmon^  when  the  latter  was  very  near  the 
end  of  his  pilgrimage.    The  great  lexicog- 
rapher's life  had  been  one  continual  ill- 
ness ;  he  had  faced,  and  not  altogether 
with    impunity,    many    temptations    and 
trials,   and   his   earlier   surroundings  had 
been  far  from  good,  while  the  customs  of 
the  age  permitted  greater  excesses  than 
would   now    be   tolerated   in    the    higher 
walks  of   life.     "Then,"  said  Johnson, 
when  his  physician  told  him  that  his  death 
was  near,  **  I  will  take  no  more  physic, 
not  even  my  opiates,  for  I  have  prayed 
that  I  may  render  up  my  soul  to  God  un- 
clouded.'      In    this  resolution   he  perse- 
vered, using  only  the  weakest   kinds   of 
sustenance.     Being  pressed  by  Mr.  Wind- 
ham to  take  some  more  generons  nourish- 
ment, lest  too  low  a  diet  should  debilitate 
hia  mind,  and  so  have  the  very  effect  he 
dreaded,  he  answered,  **  I  will  take  any- 
thing but  inebriating  sustenances."     And 
thus  this  great  and  good  man  (for  the  ver- 
dict of  his  own  day  has  been  confirmed 
by  that  of  posterity,  and  he  was  both,  de- 
spite some  warring  of  the  flesh  against  the 
spirit)  passed  away,  with  his  mind  clear, 
his  heart  at  rest,  and  the  fear  of  death, 
which  for  years  had  haunted  him,  merci- 
fully dispelled  at  the  last,  and  the  peace  of 
God  (for  which  he  had  yearned  so  long 
and  prayed  so  earnestly,  but,  as  it  seemed, 
ineffectually)  granted  him  in  large  measure 
when  most  needed.     Cheerfully  and  calm- 
ly he  passed  away,  not  soothed  by  opiates 
nor  stupefied  by  alcohol  ;  and  who   can 
doubt  that  in  quiet  pastures  beside  the  still 
waters  of  comfort  he  has  received  his  re- 
ward ?     It  is  interesting  to  remember  that 
he  was  for  many  years  an  uncompromising 
enemy  of  wine,  and  that  he  was,  in  his 
later  years,  loud  in  praise  of  water.     **  As 
we  drove  back  to  Ashbourne,"  says  Bos- 
well,  **  Dr.  Johnson  recommended  to  me, 
as  he  had  often  done,  to  drink  water  only. 
'  For,'  said  he,  *  you  are  then  sure  not  to 
get  drunk  ;  whereas  if  you  drink  wine, 
you  are  never  sure.'  "     And  this  was  not 
the  only  matter  in  which  he  was  in  ad- 
vance of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  most 
of   ours   too.     Johnson    liked    satisfying 
food,  such  as  a  leg  of  pork,  or  veal  pie 
well  stuffed  with  plums  and  sugar,  and  he 
devoured  enormous  quantities  of  fruit,  es- 
pecially peaches.     His  inordinate  love  of 
tea  has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb  ;  he 
has  actually  been  credited  with  twenty- five 
cups  at  a  sitting,  and  he  would  keep  Mrs, 
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Thrale  brewing  it  for  liim  till  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Tlic  following  iinpronipiu, 
spoken  to  Miss  RejnolJs,  points  ils  own 
moral  : 

Far  heBT,  alna,  the  dreailfnl  trntli, 

Kor  hear  it  with  a  frown  : 
Then  canst  nut  luake  the  tea  bo  fust 
As  I  can  gnlp  it  down. 

Poor  BoBwell,  in  ispite  of  his  long  in- 
tercourse with  hia  great  friond,  sonictiniea 
forgot  the  lessons  of  lii*  mentor,  and  occa- 
sionally indulged  so  freely  in  wino  thjit  he 
became  the  butt  of  slupi*!  jokes.  What 
other  biographer  would  have  recorded  his 
own  bad  habits  with  such  singular  sim- 
plicity, though  it  is  to  that  very  candor 
Hod  self-abnegation  that  half  the  value  of 
his  memorable  work  is  due, 

David  Hume,  after  retiring  from  public 
life  in  IT69,  devoted  himself  to  cooking, 
as  "  the  science  to  which  I  intend  to 
addict  the  remaining  years  of  my  life.  .  .  . 
I  have  just  now  lying  on  the  tabic  before 
me  a  receipt  for  making  tovp  a  la  reine, 
copied  with  my  own  hand  ;  for  beef  and 
cabbage,  a  charming  dish,  nobody  cvcels 
mc.  I  make  also  sheep's  broth  in  a  man- 
ner that  Mr.  Keith  spesks  of  for  eight 
days  after  ;  and  the  Due  de  Niveruois 
would  hind  himself  apprentice  to  my  lass 
to  loarn  it," 

Gibbon  was  extremely  fond  of  madeira, 
and  declared  that  it  was  essential  to  his 
"health  and  reputation;"  he  would  al- 
ways gratify  his  taste  for  it  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  his  physicians.  It  is  one  of 
the  saddest  privileges  of  the  doctor's  pro- 
fession to  see  the  worst  Ride  of  human 
nature,  and,  like  valets,  to  learn  more  of 
the  weakness  liian  the  heroism  of  his  em- 
ployers. Some  hours  before  his  death, 
Gibbon  picked  a  wing  of  chicken  and 
drank  three  glasses  of  his  favorite  wine, 
which  testifies  to  the  strength  of  his  diges- 
tion rather  than  to  the  obedience  he  paid 
his  medical  advisers. 

Burns,  after  his  first  literary  triumphs, 
was,  as  is  only  too  well  known,  admitted 
for  a  time  into  the  company  of  the  great, 
where  he  "  ate  spiced  meats  and  drank 
rare  wines,"  He  was,  unfortunately, 
guilty  of  wild  excesses,  and  hia  intemper- 
ance probably  cut  short  his  days.  He  is 
said  to  have  once  taken  part  in  a  match 
between  two  lairds,  who  contended  for  the 
poasession  of  an  ancient  heirloom  by  ascer- 
taining which  conld  drink  |the  longer  and 
the  stronger.     Whersrer  Bomi  went,  the 


w  open  to  admit  him  ;  and  if  he 
reached  an  inn  at  midnight,  the  inmates 
were  sooi.  dressed,  and  gathering  with  him 
round  the  punch  bowl,  roared  lustily,  "  Be 
ours  to-night ;  who  knows  what  comes  to- 
morrow r' 

The  constitutional  melancholy  of  many 
most  gifted  men  is  proverbial.  Something 
in  their  disposition,  perhaps  in  part  the 
penalty  of  genius,  seems  to  drive  Ihem 
into  excesses  from  which  less  brilliant 
mortals  are  happily  preserved.  The  Epi- 
curean sentiment  so  beautifully  expressed 
by  Hcrrick — 

Gather  yo  rosebuds  while  ye  mav, 

Old  Time  is  atjll  a-Hying  : 
The  foirent  flower  tbnt  blooms  to-day 
To-morrow  may  be  dying, 

has  its  counterpart  in  the  poems  of  Neza- 
hnalcoyolt,  most  accomplished  and  wisest 
of  Tazcucan  monarchs,  and  the  greatest 
and  best  man  who  ever  sat  on  an  American 
throne  :  "  Then  gather  the  fairest  flowers 
from  thy  garden  to  bind  around  thy  brow, 
and  seize  the  joys  of  the  present  ere  tliey 
perish  ;"  but  surely  that  may  be  done,  or 
at  least  attempted,  without  being  guilty  of 
degrading  debauches  that  a  respectable 
navvy  would  shrink  from.  The  son  of 
Nezahualcoyolt  was  named  Nesahualpilli, 
which  signifies  "  the  Prince  for  whom  one 
has  fasted,"  in  allusion  to  hia  father's 
long  fast  previous  to  bis  son's  birth. 

Scott  had  very  little  aenae  of  auiell.  "  t 
have  seen  him  stare  nbont,"  (ays  Lock- 
hart,  "  quite  unconicioua  of  the  cause, 
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famous  men  of  letters,  was  a  martyr  to  a 
diseased  stomach,  and,  when  he  lost  his 
teeth,  was  obliged  to  use  special  forms  of 
nourishment.  Tea,  cocoa,  coffee,  soup, 
with  a  little  tender  hare  or  mutton  care- 
fully prepared  and  minced,  made  up  his 
diet,  lie  began  taking  opium  at  Oxford, 
but  it  was  some  time  before  he  became  a 
slave  to  the  habit.  When  fully  under  its 
malign  influence,  he  every  day  got  through 
three  hundred  and  twenty  grains  of  solid 
opium,  equivalent  to  eight  thousand  drops 
of  laudanum  ;  this  would  fill  seven  wine- 
glasses. Sometimes  his  daily  allowance 
was  increased  to  twelve  thousand  drops. 
Few  works  of  greater  interest  than  the 
Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater  have  ever 
been  laid  before  the  World  ;  its  graceful 
and  fascinating  diction  and  exquisite  pathos 
have  secured  for  it  a  high  place  among 
English  classics  ;  in  that  remarkable  vol- 
ume the  poor  author  laid  bare  his  secret 
soul  to  the  gaze  of  mankind.  I  hardly 
know  anything  more  touching  than  the  de- 
scription given  by  a  recent  writer  of  the 
appearance  of  the  poor  little  man  :  small, 
thin,  nervous,  and  ill  cared  for,  he  was  a 
curious  compound  of  genius,  and,  shall  I 
dare  to  add,  semi-insanity.  lie  describes 
his  early  sufferings  when,  a  runaway  from 
school,  and  the  victim  of  misery  and  sor- 
row, he  used  to  wander  about  those  grimy, 
foggy,  depressing  London  streets  which 
send  a  positive  shudder  through  the  heart 
of  the  lover  of  the  country.  He  com- 
memorates, in  beautiful  language,  the  ten- 
derness and  gentleness  of  Ann,  that  poor 
wanderer  from  virtue,  whose  influence 
over  him  seems,  in  spite  of  her  very  ques- 
tionable life,  to  have  been  elevating,  and 
whose  vision  in  later  years  haunted  him 
day  and  night.  He  tells  us  how,  on  **  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  wet  and  cheerless,  and 
a  duller  spectacle,*'  he  truly  adds,  **  this 
earth  of  ours  has  not  to  show  than  a  rainy 
Sunday  in  London,"  he  first  resorted  to 
opium,  to  deaden  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
poor  lad  I  Then  he  dwells  upon  the  ex- 
hilaration that  followed,  and  the  surpass- 
ing, indescribable  happiness,  which  trans- 
formed life  into  a  placid  dream.  This 
season  of  cheerfulness  and  pleasure  was 
followed  by  a  terrible  awakening  in  the 
middle  of  1817  :  day  and  night  became 
equally  intolerable  ;  interminable  proces- 
sions of  mournful  spectres  passed  before 
him  ;  his  mind  wandered  ;  a  few  hours 
seemed  a  year  ;  a  day  became  a  lifetime  ; 


the  joys  of  opium  vanished,  and  horrors 
which  it  even  surpassed,  the  powers  of  his 
facile  pen  to  describe,  took  their  place. 
The  struggle  to  emancipate  himself  from 
this  terrible  vice  was  ^gonizing.  His  suf- 
ferings distressed  and  shocked  his  friends, 
who  urged  him  to  give  up  the  attempt  at 
self-reformation,  and  to  purchase  dear- 
bought  temporary  relief  by  still  greater 
suffering  later.  This  much  resembles  the 
advice  often  given  to  repentant  drunkards, 
who  should  rather  be  urged  and  helped  to 
abstain  altogether.  Why  linger  on  the 
dreadful  picture  ?  Thomas  de  Quincey 
finally  triumphed,  his  life  was  preserved, 
and  his  vigor  of  mind  returned  ;  but  for 
generations  his  dreadful  Confessions  will 
be  a  solemn  warning,  and  will  do  more 
than  the  exhortations  of  preachers  and  the 
entreaties  of  medical  practitioners  to  make 
opium-eating  rare  in  England.  According 
to  the  best  authorities,  the  use  of  opium 
for  self  indulgence  is  not  extending,  or, 
rather,  is  diminishing  in  this  country. 

Opium  is  sometimes  said  to  do  more 
good  than  harm,  to  exhilarate,  to  stimu- 
late ;  but  what  of  the  following  graphic 
passage.  Madden,  in  his  Travels  in  Tur- 
key ^  speaking  of  the  opium-eaters  of  Con- 
stantinople, says  :  **  Their  gestures  are 
frightful.  Those  who  were  completely 
under  the  influence  of  opium  talked  inco- 
herently ;  their  features  were  flushed  ; 
their  eyes  had  an  unnatural  brilliancy  ; 
and  the  general  effect  of  their  counte- 
nances was  horribly  wild.  This  effect  is 
generally  produced  in  two  hours,  and  lasts 
from  four  to  ?iP9Q.  The  debility,  both 
moral  and  physical,  attendant  on  the  ex- 
citement is  terrible  ;  the  appetite  is  soon 
destroyed,  and  every  fibre  in  the  body 
trembles  ;  the  nerves  of  the  neck  become 
affected,  and  the  muscles  get  rigid.'* 

De  Quincey  contends  that  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  wine  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  delights  and  agonies  of  opinm, 
and  some  passages  make  one  suspect  that 
ho  could  judge  equally  well  of  opium  and 
of  wine,  and  so  1  shall  avoid  the  error  he 
condemns  of  comparing  the  one  with  the 
other.  Moreover,  I  have  had  the  pain  of 
watching  the  sufferings  of  an  opium-eater, 
as  well  as  those  of  innumerable  drunkards^ 
and  they  have  absolutely  nothing  in  com- 
mon. But  the  mental  tortures  of  drunken- 
ness and  the  sting  of  an  outraged  con- 
science are  worse,  a  thousand  tinies  worse, 
than  the  poverty,  misery,  and  disease  t^« 
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sure,  though  often  long-deferred  penalties 
of  excess  in  alcohol,  and  too  ninch  can 
hardly  be  made  of  them.  Few  people 
seem  to  understand  that  the  penalty  of  sin 
must  ultimately  be  paid,  although  the  sin- 
ner may  be  penitent  and  earnestly  desirous 
of  amending  his  ways.  Much  vaunted 
remedies  for  intemperance  are  innumer- 
able, but  all  equally  valueless  except  rigid 
abstinence.  Minute  doses  of  tincture  of 
nux  vomica  and  bromide  of  potassium, 
often  lauded  as  infallible  remedies,  are  dis- 
appointing ;  at  least,  I  have  frequently 
prescribed  them  and  found  them  so.  A 
somewhat  better  palliative  is  quassia  chips 
steeped  or  boiled  in  vinegar  ;  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  the  decoction  should  be  taken  in  a 
tumbler  of  cold  water  several  times  a  day. 
This  is  sometimes  credited  with  being  an 
excellent  remedy  to  quench  alcohplic 
thirst,  but,  I  fear,  its  value  is  small.  A 
drunkard  at  Bilston  onco  asked  me  to  pre- 
scribe for  him.  What  could  1  suggest  ? 
I  could  only  reply  to  his  demand,  to  per- 
severe, although  the  struggle  might  be  se- 
vere ;  but  if  he  would  persevere  long 
enough,  peace  of  mind  would  certainly 
come  at  last,  though  medicine  could  render 
him  no  assistance.  But  the  poor  fellow 
did  not  remain  constant  to  his  good  reso- 
lutions^ and  his  relapse  was  speedy  and 
terrible.  Well  may  sailors  speak  of  the 
**  horrors,*'  and  exclaim  that  the  infernal 
regions  have  sent  forth  legions  of  fiends  to 
torment  them  before  the  time.  **The 
devils,"  said  a  patient  to  me  in  the  West- 
minister Hospital,  who  died  a  raving  dipso- 
maniac, *'  are  dancing  about,  the  room  is 
full  of  them  ;  they  leap  on  the  bed,  they 
mock  me  and  tear  my  hair,  they  tickle 
me,  they  give  me  the  strength  of  a  dozen 
Samsons.*'  The  poor  fellow  became,  be- 
fore many  hours,  the  prey  of  even  greater 
terrors,  and  he  was  removed  with  some 
difficulty  to  an  asylum.  I  never  saw  him 
again,  he  was  one  only  among  hundreds 
of  cases  equally  distreseing  that  I  hare 
known. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  recently  pnb- 
lished  Bemembranees  contain  some  touch- 
ing  and  interesting  passafcea  ;  one  of  the 
saddest  is  an  interview  ha  had  with  the 
gifted  but  wretched  Hartley  Coleridsa. 
Sir  Frederick  mentioiiB  that  a  little  wme 
would  arouse  that  eitraordmary  genins 
from  a  state  resembling  lethargy,  and  a^ 
him  off  talking  in  a  rambling  and  inco- 
herent, biit  withal  pleasant  enough  bahiotty 


recalling  his  father's  manner.  This  was 
toward  the  close  of  poor  Hartley  Cole- 
ridjre's  wasted  life.  Another  brilliant 
genius  ruined  through  drink  !  another 
career  blasted  that  might  have  been  among 
the  brightest  in  our  literary  annals  !  Can 
we  forget  the  touching  narrative  of  Dante 
Gabriello  Rossetti's  sad  life  ?  He  did  not, 
it  is  true,  take  alcohol  to  excess,  but  he 
indulged  in  chloral,  another  proof  that 
when  the  craving  for  narcotics  is  fully  de- 
veloped nothing  will  satisfy  it  ;  and  as  far 
as  results  go,  it  matters  little  whether 
opium,  chloroform,  chloral,  Indian  hemp, 
ether,  or  alcohol  is  taken,  the  sin  is  equally 
great  and  the  end  not  less  terrible  and  cer- 
tain. Grant,  if  you  will,  that  inebriety 
becomes  at  last  an  incurable  disease,  as 
Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  in  his  classical  work  on 
inebriety,  maintains,  you  must,  neverthe- 
less, admit  that  before  it  is  a  disease  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  victim  to  restrain, 
it  was  simply  a  bad  habit  over  which  he 
had  full  control.  Inteqipcrance  may  end 
by  becoming  a  disease  ;  but  at  its  com- 
mencement it  is  a  bad  habit,  a  vice. 

It  has  been  of  late  asserted,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  British  Medical  Journal,  with 
probably  too  great  truth,  that  the  vice  of 
naphtha  intoxication  has  made  its  way  to 
New  England  from  Germany  ;  this  proba- 
bly,  however,  only  signifies  that  a  vice 
once  solely  practised  in  Germany  is  now 
becoming  common  among  the  enlightened 
and  educated  New  Englanders.  The  vic- 
tims are  principally  women  employed  in 
the  india-rubber  factories.  The  naphtha 
used  in  the  manufacture  is  kept  in  Xaig^ 
boilers,  and  the  naphtha  drankards  open 
the  valves  of  these  reservoirs  and  breathe 
the  fumes  ;  this  brings  on  a  peculiar  bnt, 
it  is  said,  agreeable  form  of  intoxication, 
for,  horrible  as  it  appiears  to  the  temperate, 
every  form  of  intoxication  mast  be  attend- 
ed, for  a  time  at  least,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  pleasure,  or  no  one  would  in- 
dnlge  in  it. 

Person's  b  3d  life  la  another  of  the 
most  disti  in  <      literary  annaiBi    In 

the  following-  jn  i  rhymea,  wholly  un- 
worthy of  hia  repii  on,  he  seema  to  toni 
his  profligate  habits  ;  at  any  rate, 

one  can  see  no  a  ex  deep  mental 

distzeai  and      ;a  -^ 
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This  great  Greek  scholar  is  commonly 
repoited  to  have  been  far  from  orthodox  ; 
he  was  not  in  the  Church,  and  resigned  his 
Fellowship  in  1792  rather  than  take 
Ciders,  llis  melancholy  fate  hardly  seems 
to  deserve  the  pity  which  it  has  always 
called  forth  ;  he  shamefully  and  persist- 
ently neglected  his  duties  as  Libiarian  of 
the  London  Institution,  and,  finally,  when 
he  died  in  September,  1808,  in  his  foity- 
ninth  year,  it  was  after  many  years  of  de- 
plorable self-indulgence.  His  craving  for 
drink  at  last  led  to  his  taking  ink  or  any 
other  strong  tasting  beverage.  Nothing 
in  his  writings,  as  far  as  I  know,  breathes 
the  deep  contrition  of  Charles  Lamb  in  his 
Confessions  of  a  Drunkard^  although  it  is 
asserted,  on  excellent  authority,  that  Lamb 
was  not  a  drunkard,  but  that  his  pathetic 
paper  simply  conveys  what  his  keen  in- 
sight into  human  nature  and  his  close  ob- 
servation had  led  him  to  imagine  a  peni- 
tent though  incurable  drunkard  might  feel 
in  his  sober  moments.  There  must  have 
been  a  strange  personal  chaim  about  Por- 
fion  ;  how  else  account  for  the  crowds  of 
University  men  who  met  to  show  respect 
to  the  remains  of  one  who,  in  spite  of  his 
intemperance,  shares  with  Richard  Bentlcy 
the  great  honor  of  heading  the  long  list  of 
our  profoundesl  classical  scholars. 

Byron  had  fits  of  intemperance,  gener- 
ally followed  by  a  very  strict  regimen  of 
rice,  vinegar  and  water,  and  other  simple 
food.  Fish  he  preferred  to  flesh  ;  but 
after  taking  up  his  residence  in  Greece,  he 
left  off  animal  food,  and  lived  chiefly  on 
toast,  vegetables,  cheese,  olives,  and  light 
wines.  He  usually  drank  spirits  before 
writing,  as  they  helped  the  workings  of 
his  muse. 

.  Moore,  as  is  well  known,  was  greatly 
enraged  by  the  lines  in  which  Byron,  in 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers^  ridi- 
culed his  absurd  duel  with  Jeffrey,  and 
sent  him  a  challenge,  which  did  not  reach 
the  young  satirist  for  a  year.  This  chal- 
lenge led  to  several  letters  passing,  and 
finally,  as  Moore  had  now  calmed  down, 
to  a  friendly  meeting  in  the  hospitable 
house  of  Samuel  Rogers.  The  latter  had 
first  proposed  that  Moore  and  Byron,  and 
himself,  of  course,  should  alone  form  the 
party  ;  but  Thomas  Campbell  chancing  to 
call,  he  too  was  pressed  to  join.  When 
Byron  came,  he  made  an  excellent  impres- 
sion, and  Moore,  as  was  not  surprising, 
was  delighted  and  struck  by  '*  the  noble- 


ness of  his  air,  his  beauty,  the  gentleness 
of  bis  voice  and  manner,  his  kindness  to 
myself.  Being  in  moarning  for  bis  moth- 
er, the  color-  of  his  dress,  as  of  his  glossy, 
curling,  picturesque  hair,  gave  more  effect 
to  the  pure  spiritual  paleness  of  his  feat- 
ures, in  the  expression  of  which,  as  he 
spoke,  there  was  a  perpetual  play  of  lively 
thought,  though  melancholy  was  their 
habitual  character  when  in  repose.*'  Un- 
fortunately, there  was  nothing  for  the 
young  poet  to  eat ;  for  Byron,  in  his 
dread  of  getting  fat,  lived  on  vegetables, 
and  the  biscuits  and  soda-water  for  which 
he  asked  could  not  at  that  day,  even  in- 
such  a  wealthy  house  as  Rogers's,  be  got. 
'*  He  professed,  however,'*  continues 
Moore,  *'  to  be  equally  well  pleased  with 
potatoes  and  vinegar,  and  of  these  meagre 
materials  contrived  to  make  a  rather  hearty 
dinner."  The  meeting  went  off  admira- 
bly. 

Shelley  could  not  understand  why  peo- 
ple wanted  more  than  plain  bread.  He 
was  so  careless  about  his  meals  that  he  did 
himself  serious  injury.  When,  during  his 
London  walks,  he  felt  hungry,  he  would 
buy  a  loaf  at  the  nearest  baker's,  tuck  it 
under  his  arm,  and  eat  it  as  he  went  along, 
probably  reading  a  book  and  dodging  the 
passers-by  at  the  same  time.  Mrs.  Shelley 
often  sent  food  to  his  study,  which,  in  his 
abstraction,  he  forgot,  and  then,  coming 
out  from  the  room,  he  would  innocently 
ask,  **  Mary,  have  I  dined  ?"  This  re- 
minds one  of  the  preoccupation  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  is  said  not  always  to 
have  remembered  whether  he  had  dined  or 
not,  and  of  the  practical  joke  once  played 
by  a  friend,  who  ate  the  philosopher's  din- 
ner, a  chicken,  which  was  waiting  for  him, 
and  then,  leaving  the  bones  on  his  plate, 
he  was  amused  at  the  unconsciousness  of 
Newton,  when  he  came  into  the  room, 
that  he  had  not  dined. 

Waller  was  remarkable  as  the  only 
**  teetotaler"  in  Charles  II. 's  Court,  but 
he  was  as  light-hearted  on  water  as  others 
were  on  intoxicants.  Milton,  before  going 
to  bed,  smoked  a  pipe  and  drank  a  glass 
of  water.  Southey  treated  himself  to  an 
after-supper  allowance  of  punch  or  black- 
currant rum.  Dryden  was  a  great  snuff- 
taker,  and  liked  a  flitch  of  bacon  better 
than  more  delicate  fare  ;  he  had,  he  said, 
'*  a  very  vulgar  stomach."  Addison,  as 
all  his  admirers  deplore,  and  they  are 
legion,  was  a   lover   of    port  n^ine,  and 
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probably  shortened  his  days  by  his  par- 
tiality for  it.  Goldsmith  was  always  in 
difBculties,  finding  it  hard  to  obtain  the 
champagne  and  chicken  necessary  to  his 
existence  ;  but  his  contemporary,  the 
homely  printer  Richardson,  was  a  vegeta- 
rian and  an  abstainer  from  alcohol. 

Some  of  the  clerical  admirers  of  Will- 
iam Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
must,  one  fancies,  regret  that  that  unfortu- 
nate statesman  was  not  content  to  leave 
posterity  in  ignorance  of  his  habits.  His 
diary  throws  a  sombre  light  on  his  weak- 
nesses, and  an  attentive  perusal  makes  it 
difficult  to  regard  him  as  a  hero.  There 
is  something  positively  child-like  in  the 
simplicity  with  which  he  committed  to 
paper  trivial  matters,  unspeakably  strange 
and  ludicrous  coming  from  the  pen  of  the 
leader  of  a  great  party.  Loid  Macaulay's 
strictures  are  severe,  but  hardly  too  harsh. 

Let  ns  turn  to  William  Land's  Diary,  and 
we  are  at  once  as  cool  as  contempt  can  make 
ns.  There  we  learn  how  his  picture  fell  down, 
and  how  fearfal  he  was  lest  the  fall  should  be 
an  omen  ;  how  he  dreamed  that  the  Diike  of 
Backingham  came  to  bed  to  him  ;  that  King 
James  walked  past  him  ;  and  that  he  saw 
Thomas  Flaxney  in  green  garments,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester  with  his  shoulders 
wrapped  in  linen.  In  the  early  part  of  1G27 
the  sleep  of  this  great  ornament  of  the  Charch 
seems  to  have  been  much  disturbed.  On  the 
Fifth  of  January  he  saw  a  merry  old  man,  with 
a  wrinkled  conntenance,  named  Grons,  lying 
on  the  ground.  On  the  Fourteenth  of  the 
same  memorable  month  he  saw  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  jump  on  a  horse  and  ride  away.  A 
day  or  two  after  this  he  dreamed  that  he  gave 
the  king  drink  in  a  silver  cup,  and  that  the 
king  refused  it,  and  called  for  a  glass.  Then 
he  dreamed  that  he  had  turned  Papist ;  of  all 
his  dreams  the  only  one,  we  suspect,  which 
came  through  the  gate  of  horn.  But  of  these 
visions  our  favoiite  is  that  which  he  has  re- 
corded on  the  night  of  Friday,  the  Ninth  of 
February,  1627.  *'I  dreamed,"  says  he, 
"  that  I  had  the  scurvy,  and  that  forthwith  all 
ray  teeth  became  loose.  There  was  one  in  es- 
pecial  in  my  lower  jaw  which  I  could  scarcely 
keep  in  with  my  finger  till  I  had  called  for 
help.'*  Here  was  a  man  to  have  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  opinions  of  a  great  nation  ! 

Another  weakness  makes  us  smile.  It  was 
his  terror  when  the  salt  was  upset  at  table. 
The  foundation  of  this  superstition  is,  of 
course,  the  tradition  that  Judas  was  point- 
ed out  to  the  eleven  by  the  salt  being 
upset  at  the  Last  Supper. 

The  lAft  and  Letters  of  Adam  Sedgwick 
deserve  most  careful  perusal  on  their  own 
merits,  not  less  than  on  account  of  the  in- 
terest attaching  to  the  great  geologiat.    He 


lacked  a  strong  "  gizzard,"  though  a 
diner  out  and  a  giver  of  good  dinners,  by 
which  we  generally  mean  loading  the  tables 
with  four  times  as  many  rich  dishes  as  the 
guest  can  or  should  eat.  Sedgwick  often 
amused  his  hosts  by  eating  freely  of 
**  nursery  pudding,"  though  this  never 
interfered  with  his  appreciation  of  more 
generous  fare.  He  absolutely  revelled  in 
the  abundance  of  Edinburgh  breakfasts, 
and  was  **  comfortable"  under  the  genial 
spell  of  Irish  hospitality.  '*  I  do  like," 
he  said  in  his  old  age,  "  to  see  people 
drink  good  wine,  though  I  have  no  share 
in  it,  and  I  will  sit  here  while  you  drink  a 
hogshead."  **  Tm  glad,"  he  told  the 
undergraduates  at  the  Trinity  Commemora- 
tion of  1867,  '*  they've  given  you  cham- 
pagne :  it  will  warm  the  cockles  of  your 
young  hearts.  I  hope  you  will  indulge  in 
a  wise  hilarity."  At  Paris^  in  1827,  he 
saw  some  famous  men,  and  gives  this  de- 
scription of  two  of  them  and  their 
habits  : — 

Laplace  was  a  rather  small  man,  with  a 
white  necktie,  looking  very  like  a  parson, 
though  he  was  reputed  to  bo  an  atheist,  as  in- 
deed was  the  case.  He  was  then  very  old, 
and  used  an  old  man's  privilege,  retiring  to 
bed  at  about  nine  o'clock.  Arago  was  a  fine 
looking  man,  with  a  very  fine  wife,  and  a 
stanch  Republican.  Laplace,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  weak,  and  always  shifting  his  poli- 
tics according  to  the  time.  This  led  at  last  to 
such  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Arago  that  it 
was  not  usual  for  persons  to  attend  the  soirtes 
of  both.  When  Laplace  was  near  his  end, 
Arago  sawja  man  at  his  own  soiree  who  usually 
went  to  his  rival's,  and  remarked,  *'  Ah  !  he 
sees  old  Laplace  is  going,  and  so  he  has  come 
to  me."  It  was  usual  for  a  visitor,  when  once 
introduced,  to  go  regularly,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered rude  to  cut  many  soirees  consecutively. 
Laplace  gave  only  tea  and  coffee,  but  Guvier, 
after  his  soiree  was  over,  would  sit  down  with 
a  few  friends  to  tea  and  apple-pie. 

The  unintellectnal  life  early  in  this  cen- 
tury of  the  Fellows  of  even  such  a  great 
College  as  Trinity  is  sketched  in  sombre 
detail,  contrasting  strangely  ivith  the  vivid 
picture  which  Adam  Sedgwick  preserves 
of  John  Dawson,  the  village  surgeon  of 
Sedberg,  so  famous  a  mathematician  that 
undergraduates  flocked  to  him  from  far 
and  near,  and  whO|  though  he  had  had  no 
academical  training^  numl  amonic  Ua 
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another  instance  of  what  genius  will  achieve 
in  spite  of  every  conceivable  obstacle. 
Given  transcendent  genius,  and  it  will 
force  a  way,  neither  poverty,  jealousy,  nor 
obscurity  being  able  to  keep  it  under  for 
more  than  a  season. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  confessedly  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  writers  of  our  day,  writes 
with  such  grace  and  elegance  and  evidence 
of  original  thought  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  name  her  equal  among  living  authors. 
Her  Literary  History  of  England  is  re- 
markable for  its  original  judgments  and  is 
exceedingly  readable,  many  chapters  in- 
deed are  more  interesting  than  a  novel. 
Her  descriptions  of  the  habits  and  private 
lives  of  some  of  our  greatest  writers  is  sin- 
gularly beautiful  ;  one  of  her  best  chapters 
is  given  to  Miss  Anna  Seward,  the  Swan 
of  Lichfield,  and  her  famous  coterie.  The 
following  passage  deserves  reproduction, 
for  it  throws  some  light  on  the  weaknesses 
of  one  who,  in  the  last  century,  was  re- 
garded as  a  much  finer  genius  than  pos- 
terity has  been  disposed  to  admit : — 

To  balance  the  romance  we  have  a  semi- 
heroic  narrative  of  a  certain  occasion  on  which 
Dr.  Darwin,  who,  as  a  role,  eschewed  all  in- 
toxicating liquors,  was  persuaded  to  drink 
more  wine  than  was  good  for  him.  It  was 
while  on  a  boating  expedition,  and  in  the 
middle  of  a  hot  summer  day.  To  the  horror 
and  astonishment  of  his  friends,  the  half-in- 
toxicated  doctor  suddenly  plunged  out  of  the 
boat  into  the  river,  when  they  were  close 
to  Nottingham,  and,  rushing  in  his  wet 
clothes  across  the  fields,  reached  the  market- 
place before  they  could  overtake  him.  Here 
they  found  him  mounted  on  a  tub,  making  an 
oration  to  the  gaping  multitude  around.  * '  Ye 
men  of  Nottingham,  listen  to  me,"  he  said. 
^  You  are  ingenious  and  industrious  mechan- 
ics. By  your  industry,  life's  comforts  are 
procured  for  yourselves  and  your  families.  If 
you  lose  your  health,  the  power  of  being  in- 
dustrious will  desert  you,  ihaJL  you  know  ;  but 
you  may  not  know  that  to  breathe  fresh  and 
changed  air  constantly  is  not  less  necessary 
to  ]»rocnre  health  than  sobriety  itself.  Air 
becomes  unwholesome  in  a  few  hours  if  the 
windows  are  shut.  I  have  no  interest  in  giv- 
ing you  this  advice.  Bemember  what  I,  your 
countryman  and  a  physioian,  tell  you.  If  you 
would  not  bring  infeotion  and  disease  upon 
yourselves,  and  to  your  wives  and  little  ones, 
change  the  air  you  breathe  ;  change  it  many 
times  a  day  by  opening  your  windows."  Af- 
ter this  abrupt  address  he  got  down  from  his 
tub  and  went  back  with  his  friends  to  their 
boat.  The^  dripping  philosopher  on  his  home- 
ly platform,  the  gaping  crowd  around  him,  an 
eager  apothecary  of  his  acquaintance  vainly 
endeavoring  to  persuade  him  to  come  home 
with  him  and  change  his  wet  clothes,  and  the 


astounded  excursionists  standing  by  not  know- 
ing what  to  make  of  their  friend's  vagaiy, 
form  an  amusing  picture. 

The  connection  between  drinking  and 
obesity  has  long  been  admitted  to  bo  very 
intimate,  and  the  corpulent,  advised  by 
their  medical  attendants  to  eat  more  tem- 
perately, might  with  equal  propriety  be 
cautioned  to  drink  less,  not  neceasarily  in 
the  offensive  sense  of  not  getting  intoxi- 
cated, but  of  not  taking  so  much  fluid  of 
any  sort.  Apart  from  diet  and  external 
influences,  we  may  assume  that  there 
exists  in  many  constitutions  a  very  marked 
tendency  to  obesity  ;  for  under  the  same 
conditions  of  food  and  life  some  become 
fat,  others  remain  thin.  One  of  the  most 
frequent  predisposing  causes  is  heredity, 
for  the  tendency  to  corpulence  is  often  in- 
herited ;  in  some  cases  it  is  actually  in- 
grained, and  even  shows  itself  in  early  life, 
and  occasionally  in  persons  of  sparing 
habits  the  tendency  to  obesity  is  positively 
a  disease  and  resists  all  efforts  of  art,  while 
the  most  painful  temperance  is  useless. 

What  is  the  influence  on  the  human 
body  of  a  long-continued  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  fluids  consumed  ?  A  priori, 
one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  obesity  is  as 
often  caused  by  over-di  inking  as  over-eat- 
ing ;  even  Ebstein  has  lately  accepted  this 
and  now  recommends  a  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  fluid,  even  of  water,  although 
not  to  the  same  degree  as  does  Oeitel. 
But  is  there  any  comparison  between  the 
fattening  qualities  of  water  and  of  alcohol, 
strong  wine  and  beer  ?  Long  ago  Brillat- 
Savarin  most  strongly  prohibited  the  last. 
Starch  food,  he  said,  fattens  none  the  less 
when  mixed  with  water  than  when  taken  in 
beer  and  other  sugary  alcoholic  drinks.  As 
for  alcohol  itself,  it,  par  excellencCf  causes 
obesity,  more  especially  by  reason  of  its 
deleterious  influence  on  cell  activity. 

Before  leaving  this  somewhat  repulsive 
subject  I  must  mention  a  singular  surgical 
operation  for  the  cure  of  obesity,  lately 
performed  in  Paris,  and  to  which  the  name 
of  degraissage  has  been  euphoniously 
given.  Two  medical  men,  Drs.  Marx  and 
Demars,  performed  the  operation  on  M. 
Hiroguelle,  an  author.  Having  put  the 
patient  under  chloroform,  they  raised  the 
skin  and  cut  away  rather  more  than  four 
pounds  of  adipose  tissue  ;  the  skin  was 
then  stitched  up  again.  The  patient  has 
made  a  good  recovery,  and,  report  adds, 
is  so  delighted  with  the  improvement  in 
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bis  figure  that  be  is  thinking  of  a  series  of 
other  parings  in  different  parts  of  bis  body. 
Vain  Frenchman  !  Even  that  corpnlent 
Adonis,  George  IV.,  with  bis  inordinate 
vanity,  would  rather  have  let  bis  figure  be- 
come Daniel -Lambert-like  in  its  propor- 
tions, than  submit  to  the  surgeon's  knife. 
Self-indulgence  will  always  claim  its  vic- 
tims. What  tortures  tlio  young  smoker 
goes  through  before  be  is  an  adept.  We 
have,  curious  to  say,  the  experience  of 
Wellington  and  of  Napoleon  on  the  incon- 
renience^  to  use  a  mild  terra,  of  learning 
to  smoke.  The  former,  just  after  return- 
ing from  the  Peninsula,  joined  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  and  some  other  distin- 
guished officers  in  the  smoking-room  of 
tlie  hotel  at  Portsmouth  where  they  were 
staying. 

**  I  sat,"  said  Wellington,  **  behind  my 
pipe,  whiffing  away  with  a  feeling  of  won- 
der, and  watching  with  interest  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  rest  of  the  company.'' 
Other  novices  at  smoking  were  there,  and, 
as  they  left  the  room,  one  after  another, 
but  failed  to  return,  he  noticed  that  the 
old  smokers  were  on  the  lookout  for  him 
to  follow.  He  continued  to  puff  away, 
however,  saying  to  himself,  **  Well,  it 
will  come  to  an  end,  1  suppose.''  And  it 
did,  before  the  pipe  was  finished,  and  in 
such  an  unpleasant  fashion  that  ho  never 
again  attempted  to  smoke. 

Napoleon's  efforts  at  smoking  came  to 
an  end  even  more  quickly  than  did  those 
of  his  opponent.  Although  in  later  life 
he  was  a  votary  of  the  snuff-box,  he  was 
never  known  to  attempt  smoking  but  once. 
The  Persian  Ambassador  having  presented 
him  with  a  magnificent  oriental  pipe,  he 


wished  to  give  it  a  trial.  After  being  in- 
structed how  to  proceed,  be  desired  bis 
attendant,  Constant,  to  light  it.  It  was 
accordingly  properly  charged  and  lighted. 
We  will  let  Constant  tell  the  rest  of  the  tale. 
**  I  obeyed,  and  returned  it  to  him.  But 
scarcely  had  be  drawn  a  mouthful,  when 
the  smoke,  which  be  did  not  know  bow  to 
expel  from  his  mouth,  turned  back  by  bis 
palate,  penetrated  into  his  throat,  and 
came  out  by  his  nose,  nearly  blinding  him. 
As  soon  as  he  recovered  breath  he  ex- 
claimed, *  Take  that  away — what  an  abomi- 
nation I  The  brutes  !  My  stomach  is 
quite  upset ! '  In  fact,  he  was  so  annoyed 
for  more  than  an  hour,  that  he  renounced 
forever  all  desire  to  try  the  experiment 
again." 

But  my  subject  is  nearly  inexhaustible, 
and  the  dietitic  peculiarities  of  great  men, 
as  far  as  they  are  known,  would  furnish 
material  for  many  volumes,  though  enough 
is  as  good  as  a  feast,  and  the  appetite  is  soon 
satisfied.  But  their  dietetic  eccentrici- 
ties would  not  exhaust  all  we  should  like 
to  know  ;  a  book  might  be  written  on  the 
clothes  which  our  great  countrymen  have 
affected  ;  another  on  their  amusements  ; 
a  fourth  on  their  deaths  ;  and  a  fifth  on 
the  fate  of  their  offspring.  Only  the  other 
day  a  neighboring  vicar  told  me  that  he 
bad  heard  of  a  man  who  had  got  together 
an  enormous  mass  of  material  for  a  curious 
book  ;  it  consisted  of  cuttings  from  news- 
papers recording  strange  modes  of  death, 
or  rather,  probably,  singular  fatal  acci- 
dents ;  a  gruesome  subject  truly,  but  not 
without  interest  and  pathos. — National 
Review, 
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I  ASKED  of  one  whom  I  loved  full  well, 
'*  There  is  just  one  thing  I  would  have  yon  tell : 
'Tis  strange  to  ask,  but  the  thing  is  this, 
What  is  the  good  or  the  ill  of  a  kiss  ?' ' 


<< 


It  shoald  be/'  she  answered,  *^  a  sacred  sign 
Of  a  love  that  can  follow  the  Great  Design  ; 
Bnt  e'en  now  to  the  devil  your  seal  yon  maj^MlI, 
And  a  kiM  may  lead  to  heaven— or  hdL'' 
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suppose  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me 
to  run  my  vessel  into  a  sandbank  ?  It  is 
quite  possible  I  may  strand  my  ship,  but 
assuredly  I  cannot  feel  otherwise  than 
gratified  to  think  that  I  have  a  definite 
course  clearly  marked  out,  and  I  cannot 
but  strive  to  follow  that  course  with  all  my 
strength  of  purpose. 

It  has  been  urged  with  more  ingenuity 
than  truth  that  as  the  commandment  not 
to  resist  evil  by  violent  means  is  on  all 
fours  with  that  which  forbids  us  to  throw 
our  children  out  of  window  into  the  street, 
and  as  it  occasionally  comes  to  pass  that 
we  have  to  violate  the  latter,  it  follows 
that  the  former  likewise  admits  of  certain 
exceptions  and  exemptions.  No  one  would 
dream  of  insisting  that  it  is  wrong  to  for- 
bid people  to  throw  their  children  out  of 
window  merely  because  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  do  this  at  a  fire,  except  those  who 
find  it  advantageous  or  lucrative  to  torture 
children  ;  in  other  words,  people  who  fol- 
low a  profession  or  calling  of  which  child- 
torture  constitutes  an  essential  element. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  case  with  revo- 
lutionists ;  and  it  is  a  horrible  confession 
to  have  to  make.  Reasonable  beings,  in- 
telligent and  highly  gifted  men,  place 
themselves  in  opposition  to  common 
sense  ;  sensitive,  kindly,  self-sacrificing 
souls  stoutly  defend  violence  and  passion- 
ately plead  the  cause  of  murder.  V  iolence 
and  murder  shock  them^  and  carried  away 
by  their  natural  feelings,  they  set  about 
opposing  them  by  violence  and  murder. 
This  method  of  procedure,  although  not 
far  removed  from  the  instinctive  impul- 
siveness of  mere  animals,  cannot,  how- 
ever, bo  said  to  be  senseless  or  self-con- 
tradictory. But  the  moment  revolution- 
ists or  governments  undertake  to  justify 
such  a  curious  course  by  arguments  meant 
to  appeal  to  reasonable  beings,  the  utter 
nonsense  of  the  thing  becomes  hideously 
palpable  and  Pelion  has  to  be  piled  upon 
Ossa  in  the  way  of  sophisms,  in  order  to 
hide  the  sheer  folly  of  such  an  attempt. 
All  the  stock  arguments  marshalled  in 
array,  in  such  cases,  are  based  in  last  analy- 
sis on  the  hypothetical  existence  of  an  im- 
aginary cut- throat,  who,  possessed  of  but 
little  in  common  with  ordinary  human 
beings,  takes  a  fiendish  delight  in  torturing 
and  murdering  innocent  people.  It  is  this 
demon  in  disguise,  spending  all  his  time 
and  energy  in  the  work  of  wantonly  slay- 
ing inoffensive  mortals,  who  is  the  justifi- 


cation in  flesh  and  blood  of  the  doctrine 
of  violence.  Now  it  will  not,  I  am  sore, 
be  denied  that  this  morderoos  cat- throat 
is  a  most  exceptional,  and  I  think  I  may 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  an  impossible 
phenomenon  :  many  persons  may  live  a 
hundred  years,  as  I  have  lived  over  sixty, 
without  having  ever  once  come  in  contact 
with  this  fabulous  monster,  when  engaged 
in  his  diurnal  work  of  slaughter.  Why, 
then,  should  I,  or  any  other  reasonable 
being,  base  my  rule  of  life  on  this  wretched 
fiction  ?  Putting  aside  such  myths,  how- 
ever, and  looking  calmly  at  the  realities  of 
every-day  life,  we  observe  something  very 
different  from  all  this  :  we  see  men — aye, 
and  ourselves  first  and  foremost — continu- 
ally committing  acts  of  the  most  refined 
cruelty,  and  in  the  first  place,  not  single- 
handed  like  the  fabled  cut-throat,  but  in 
close  alliance  with  other  people  ;  and  sec- 
ondly, not  because  we  are  brutes,  but  sim- 
ply because  we  happen  to  be  under  the  de- 
grading influence  of  erroneous  ideas  and 
exposed  to  the  temptations  they  engender. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  passing  in  review  the  mul- 
tiform phenomena  of  human  existence,  we 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  most  shock- 
ing cruelties  they  have  to  show — bloody 
battles  among  men,  destructive  dynamite, 
the  gallows,  the  guillotine,  penitentiaries 
on  the  solitary  system,  property,  the  law 
courts,  authority  in  all  its  Protean  forms 
and  with  all  its  wide-reaching  results — 
were  called  into  existence,  not  by  the  im- 
aginary cut-throat,  but  by  the  very  people 
who  found  their  rule  of  life  on  the  hypo- 
thetical existence  of  this  impossible  human 
monster. 

They  who  contemplate  life,  therefore, 
as  it  really  is,  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that  the  cause  of  evil  among  men  is  not 
contained  in  the  mythical  cut-throat,  but 
in  the  errors  of  mankind  generally,  and  in 
their  own  delusions  in  particular,  one  of 
the  most  baneful  of  which  consists  in  the 
endeavor  to  ward  off  an  imaginary  evil  by 
creating  a  terribly  real  one.  And  having 
once  admitted  this  fact,  they  would  natu- 
rally feel  impelled  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  removal  of  the  tap-root  of  the  evil 
— the  sweeping  away  of  their  own  er- 
roneous views  as  well  as  those  of  their 
neighbors  ;  and  so  doing,  they  would  with 
difficulty  comprehend  why  it  was  that  they 
formerly  needed  to  feed  that  activity  with 
a  fiction  about  a  cut-throat  with  whom  in 
all  probability  they  would  never  come  in 
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contact.  And  even  sapposing  this  bug- 
bear to  be  a  fact  instead  of  a  fiction,  it 
Btill  remains  true  that  if  a  person  with  such 
dispositions  were  to  meet  with  a  desperate 
ruffian  of  the  character  described,  he  would 


in  all  probability  demean  himself  toward 
him  in  a  spirit  very  different  from  that  of 
the  man  who,  having  never  seen  a  mur- 
derous cut-throat,  had  spent  all  his  life  in 
haling  him. — New  Review, 


THE  BLESSED  OPAL;    OR.   THE  STORY  OF  THE  FIFTY-THREE  GENERALS. 


BY    HORACE    HUTCHINSON. 


It  was  at  the  time  when  Mexico,  in  its 
impatience  of  rulers  under  ordinary  desig- 
nations, was  consenting  to  be  more  or  less 
controlled  by  a  military  official  whom  the 
pablic  knew  as  the  GK>vernory  and  by  a 
Bubordinate,  a  privileged  fidun  Achates 
known  to  the  people  as  the  Lieutenant. 
It  was  also  the  year  in  Mexico  when  the 
fashion  in  sombreros  was  in  the  direction 
of  the  lowest  crowns. 

The  Governor  commented  on  this  fact 
to  his  Lieutenant,  as  they  sat  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees  in  the  great  plaza.  The 
scent  of  the  flowers  from  the  market  round 
the  corner  of  the  cathedral  was  wafted  to 
them.  The  flower-girls  were  there,  in  the 
circular  arbor  and  the  booths,  tying  up 
bouquets  of  violets  and  roses,  though  the 
calendar  called  it  winter.  It  was  a  para- 
dise of  flowers,  if  not  of  lovely  women. 

The  Lieutenant  had  nothing  to  add  to 
his  superior's  observation  about  the  som- 
hrtras, 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  building,"  the  Gov- 
ernor said,  by  and  by. 

•'  Which  ?"  the  Lieutenant  asked,  for 
beantiful  buildings  surrounded  them. 

**  The  cathedral,  of  course,"  said  his 
Excellency  impatiently.  *'  I  should  like 
to  have  seen  it,"  he  added  presently,  flnd- 
ing  that  the  Lieutenant  made  no  response 
to  his  admiration,  ''  I  should  like  to  see  it 
now— if  only  for  a  moment — restored  to 
the  likeness  of  the  temple  of  the  great  god 
Iluitzilopochtli.  The  Saints  forgive  me  ! 
— I  mean  it  only  as  a  spectacle.  The 
Cross  is  triumphant.  But  think  of  it, 
Don  l^dro— the  great  hideous  image,  the 
dancing  priests,  the  yet  live  hearts  upon 
the  altar — that  very  altar  that  we  see  there 
in  the  edifice  devoted  to  the  true  service. 
Do  you  think  it  should  be  there,  Don 
Pedro  ?  Is  it  not  a  profanation  ?  Should 
we  not  have  it  removed  V ' 

"The  altar  stone  is  not  there,"  Don 
Pedro  answered  dryly,  pointing  westward. 


'*  It  is  in  the  National  Museum.  It  is  the 
calendar  stone  that  is  in  the  cathedral." 

**  Ah,  yes — true,  you  are  right.'' 

A  green  lizard  glanced  along  the  bough 
of  a  tree  toward  the  Governor's  head.  It 
shone  in  the  sun  like  a  living  emerald,  and 
it  seemed  to  wait  for  his  next  words. 

'*  Still,  do  you  not  think  we  should  re- 
move it  ?" 

The  Lieutenant  did  not  answer.  He 
was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  no  theolo- 
gian. 

The  Governor  twirled  his  mustaches 
thoughtfully.  He  wore  immense  black 
mustaches,  twisted  out  on  either  side. 
His  eye  and  his  nose  were  accipitral,  and 
his  dark  face  revealed  the  strain  of  Monte- 
zuma with  an  admixture  of  the  conquering 
blood. 

**Just  for  a  day — no,  a  moment — I 
should  like  to  see  it,"  he  said,  reverting 
to  his  former  thought^  **  a  grnat  day  of 
the  great  War-god.  No,  I  should  not  like 
to  see  it,  but  just  once  to  see  a  reproduc- 
tion of  it — without  its  fearful  tortures. 
How  many  thousand  human  victims  do 
they  say  were  slain  in  a  day  on  his  altar  ?" 

The  Lieutenant  again  did  not  answer,  but 
the  Governor  showed  no  offence.  The 
two  men  knew  each  other.  The  Governor 
put  these  questions  as  to  a  second  self. 
When  the  Lieutenant  did  not  answer,  it 
was  equivalent  to  his  saying  that  he  did 
not  know. 

**  My  opal  will  not  show  me  the  past," 
the  Governor  said  simply. 

"  I  don't  know,"  his  second  self  ob- 
served, **  that  I  altogether  believe  very 
much  in  that  opal  of  yours." 

**  What,  Lieutenant  !  Do  I  understand 
you  to  say  you  do  not  believe  in  it  ?" 

A  hummmg-bird,  which  had  been  play, 
ing  about  in  one  of  the  trees  of  the  plaza, 
darted  down  and  hovered  as  if  struck  by 
the  flash  of  the  Governor's  eye.  **  Do 
you  shoot  ?"  a  gentle  American  lady  had 
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"  We  might  take  your  description  from 
that,  and  go  on."  He  spoke  bad  Ameii- 
cao.     The  visitor  did  noi  fully  undersUnd 

h™.  . 

"Yonder  looms  the  great  nhite  cone 
of  Iztaccihuatl,  '  the  white  woman,'  look- 
ing toward  her  lord  and  master,  Popoca- 
tapetl,  '  the  mountain  that  smokes '  " 

"  Do  you  smoke  !" 

The  American  shook  his  head,  but  the 
Governor  nevertheless  ]i);hted  a  cigar. 
The  visitor  paused  and  watched  the  smoke 
begin  to  carl  round  the  Governor's  mus- 
taches. "  But,"  he  then  went  on,  in  a 
different  tone,  at  length  allowing  his  hand 
to  aasnme  a  more  natural  positioti,  "  bat 
yon  have  no  railways — 1  would  not  say 
none,  nay,  but  hardly  any.  That  inesti- 
mable blessing,  however,"  he  said,  rising 
proudly,  and  tapping  himself  upon  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  frock  coat,  "  that  in- 
estimable blessing  I  am  able  to  give  you  " 

The  Governor  understood  him  sufficient- 
ly well  to  draw  out  the  magic  opal  and 
become  absorbed  in  its  depths.  When 
.  the  General  had  spoken  for  some  five  min- 
utes more  to  the  same  purpose,  his  Excel- 
lency began  to  apeak  likewise.  The 
American  listened  reapeotfuUy,  and  the 
Governor  read  the  vision  :  "  I  see  dread- 
ful things  happening — things  that  require 
my  presence  within  the  house.  You  will 
foreive  me,  I  know,  when  I  say  good- 
by?' 

^  "  What  a  magnificent  opal,"  the  Ameri- 
can observed.  "  Uj  friend,  Seiior  Ben- 
sadi,  haa  some  very  fine  ones." 

"  This  one  has  been  blessed,"  the  Gov- 
ernor said  gravely,  as  if  rebuking  the  im- 
plied    comparison.     "  Pray   inspect    the 

Ealace,  the  grounds,  the  giant  cypresses," 
e  continued,  conrtevusly.  "You  may 
see  traoea  of  the  bath  which  Montezuma 
carved  out  of  the  living  rock,  and  Aztec 
hieroglyphs.  You  may  also  find  crowns 
of  hata  withoat  the  brim,  btima  of  hats 
without  the  crown,  old  preserved  meat 
cana  and  old  boota,  all  bearing  signs  of  a 
high  antiquity,  but  clearly  belonging  to  a 
later  civiliiation  than  the  Aztec.  There  is 
alao  a  well-preaerved  aqueduct.  Good- 
by.|'  ^ 

'    '  man,"  the  American  rc- 

rova  back,  past  the  statues 

■-"  and  re-antered,  by  way 

oitj  of   Mexico. 

'*Bflti''  ho  rat        r-  he  atight- 

i  in  the  court'  )t  I      iraroide  Hotel, 


"  I  am  not  much  nearer  getting  a  c< 
sion  for  a  railroad." 

When  the  Governor  went  into  his  study 
the  Lieutenant  was  there  wilting, 

"  There  is  anolher  general,"  he  said  ; 
"  an  American  this  time.'' 

The  Lieutenant  did  not  answer,  but 
ceased  wiiting  in  order  to  listen  with  at- 
tention to  the  words  of  his  supeiior, 

"  There  are  too  many  generals  in  Mexi- 
co," the  latter  went  on. 

Still  the  Lieutenant  did  not  answer. 
Perhaps  he  was  thinking  that  the  Gover- 
nor's remark  boded  ill  for  his  own  chances. 

It  seemed  that  the  other's  thought  had 
forecasted  the  possibility  of  this  reflection, 
for  his  nest  words  were  ; — "  Unless  we  re- 
move a  few,  promotion  in  the  higher  ranks 
seems  at  a  standstill.  Listen,  he  con- 
tinued, fiercely,  as  if  the  Lieutenant  bad 
been  constantly  interrupting  him.  "  While 
yonder  American  was  speaking  of  childish 
things,  1  read  a  vision  in  my  opal.''  He 
went  to  the  window  and  paused  a  moment, 
looking  out  on  the  infantry  and  field-gnns 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  on  the 
moimted  sentries  here  and  there  visible 
among  the  great  cypress  trees  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock  on  which  the  palace  was  built 
Then  he  looked  over  the  tree-tops  away  to 
the  white  city,  and  then  began  speaking  in 
a  dreamy  voice — "  I  saw  a  banquet,  there 
were  above  a  hundred  guests,  one  hundred 
and  four  to  be  precise.  One  half  of  these 
were  in  the  uniform  of  general  officers, 
but  their  hue  was  swarthy.  They  sat 
alternately  with  soldiers  of  common  rank, 
but  of  fairer  fuce.  And  the  banquet  went 
merrily  nntil  the  dessert — then  all  was 
confusion.    Can  you  interpret  the  vision  !" 

The  Lieutenant  laughed  a  low  apprecia- 
tive chuckle.  "  It  is  a  funny  opal,"  he 
said.     "  I  will  start  maAana  (to-morrow)." 

A  fortnight  later  the  hearts  of  the  fifty- 
two  generals  at  the  fifty- two  doors  of  the 
palmetto-reed  huts  were  cheered  to  receive 
an  invitation  from  the  Governor's  Lieu- 
tenant to  a  great  banquet  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Montczutepec.  "  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government,"  the  invita- 
tion said,  "  iu  recognition  of  their  noble 
patience  in  awaiting  the  arrears  of  pay, 
which  had  unaccountably  miscarried,  to 
show  its  appreciation  by  requiting  them  in 
such  full  manner  that  they  should  never 
hereafter  utter  a  word  of  complaint  against 
its  generosity.  To  inaugurate  this  great 
consummation  the  Lieutenant  on  behalf  of 
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closure,  when  the  American  reverted  ly 
tho  •*ul»joet  of  his  visit. 

'•  I  should  like  to  tell  jou,"  Senor  Bcs- 
ssdi  ^•:i<  siyinj;,  **  a  storv  of  a  nest  -rf 
iiu  I'kinix-birds  which " 

"  Speaking  about  railroads/*  the  Ameri- 
o.iii  iritrrr'ipted,  turning  to  the  Governor. 
lv:t  ll'.'  in  hi*  turn  was  interrupted — 

'*  ^:"-  ikinix  ahotit  rai 'roads,"  the  Gor- 
0-".'-  r.'-'-'.vii.      •'  I  should  like  to  tel!  r-:i 
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">.  ■  v"^       ■"  "  ■-••    '*''-.'i  >  ra-'-in:--"  to 
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the  Btory,  as  I  read  it,  is  this.  It  occurred 
to  certain  gentleniou  living  ia  a  tonn, 
which  we  inaj'  leave  in  itn  obscurity  on 
the  Pacific,  that  it  would  be  a  gooiVtbing 
for  the  tonn  to  promote  a  railroad  to  run 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  I'acitic  coast. 
Their  motivea  were  purely  pbilantiiiopic 
— or  they  said  so  tbemseivcs,  find  again 
they  would  not  have  told  a  lie  about  a  lit- 
tle matter  like  that  So  they  approached 
the  State  Legislature,  with  which  they  had 
influence,  and  said,  '  We  regard  it  in  the 
light  of  a  public  duty  to  do  all  that  in  us 
lies  toward  the  building  o[  a  railroad  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Paeific^lhe  advantages 
of  commerce,  and  so  forth.'  Wo  need 
Dot  follow  out  all  the  reasons  which  these 
philanthropic  lucn  adduced  for  their  phil- 
anthropy." 

"  Certainly  not,"  the  Lieutenant  Inter- 

"  '  Therefore,'  the  philanthropists  con- 
tinued, '  we  ask  only  that  you  should  give 
us  ao  ranch  per  mile  for  the  construction 
of  (he  railroad,  aa  well  as  every  alternate 
section  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  '  (a 
section  I  need  hardly  tell  yon  is  S40 
acres),  '  and  we,  in  return,  will  undertake 
to  build  you  this  road,'  Well,  the  Legis- 
lature agreed  to  the  proposal.  The  '  so 
much  '  per  mile  for  which  the  philanthro- 
pists had  bargained  tuincd  out  to  be  about 
twice  as  mnch  per  mile  as  the  construction 
of  the  railroad  cost.  The  alternate  sections 
turned  out  to  be  of  enormous  value,  with 
the  railroad  running  through  them.  Thus 
the  country  was  opened  for  Eastern  capi- 
tal, the  philanthropists  became  men  of 
BQch  wealth  that  the  name  of  millionaire 
failed  to  designate  them,  and  thus  we  see 
that  philanthropy  never  fails  of  its  due  re- 
ward." The  Governor  paused,  but  tn 
such  a  way  that  all  hia  hearers  knew  that 
there  was  more  to  follow.  Seeing  their 
silently  expectant  attitndea,  he  continued  : 
"It  ia  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
virtue  that  it  constantly  extends  its  sphere. 
The  philanthropists  did  not  feel  that  they 
had  done  enough.  Having  built  this  road 
by  the  aid  of  tne  State,  and  having  profil- 
ahly  sold  its  bonds,  they  found  themselves 
in  posaessioD  of  sufficient  capital  to  build 
■  railroad  npoD  their  own  account.  This 
road  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  pie- 
viooaly  bnilt  railroad,  and  they  were  thus 
coabied  to  supply  the  public  with  the 
blessings  of  a  competiti*e  aystem  of  rail- 
.    toads  from  the  Atluntio  to  tha  Pacific— in 


which  philanthropic  enterprise  it  was 
found,  as  before,  that  philanthropic  virtue 
was  not  its  own  (and  its  only)  reward," 

This  time  he  ceased  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  indicate  that  he  had  reached  the  con- 
clusion of  his  narrative.  There  was  a  mo- 
mentary pause.  Then  the  American  said  : 
"  Excuse  me,  but  in  what  way  has  this  a 
bearing  upon  the  proposal  (hat  I  have 
brought  before  you  V 

"  Merely  as  showing,"  replied  the  Gov- 
ernor, replacing  the  opal  in  hia  pocket, 
"  that  railroads  are  not  always  built  purely 
in  the  interests  of  the  travelling  or  trading 
public." 

"Would  you  be  kind  enough,"  the 
American  asked,  "  to  lend  me  your  opal 
for  a  few  minutes  !  I  am  curious  to  see 
wliether  I  could  rend  a  vision  off  it." 

After  a  moment's  reflection  the  Gover- 
nor rather  rehictantly  drew  the  stone  from 
his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  General  Shel- 
drake. 

The  American  gazed  awhile  into  the 
translucency  of  the  blessed  gem.  "  I  read 
from  it,"  he  said  at  length,  "  a  vision 
which  we  may  call  '  The  Story  of  the  Mao 
who  knew  his  Price,'  A  certain  man  was 
commissioned  by  llie  government  of  a  cer- 
tain state  to  travel  around  and  report  upon 
the  working  of  the  licensing  laws.  He 
was  an  honest  man '' 

"  Was  he  a  friend  of  yours  f"  the  Gov- 
ernor asked,  but  General  Sheldrake  paid 
no  attention  to  the  question. 

"  He  was  an  honest  man,  and  when  he 
had  been  absent  a  wei-k  or  two  he  wroto 
to  the  lioard  by  whom  he  had  been  com- 
missioned as  follows  :  '  On  my  arrival  at 
the  town  of  A I  was  offered  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  to  frame  my  report  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  those  who  would 

have  bought  me.     At  the  town  of  B 

I    was  offered    twenty  thousand  dollars. 

At  C I  was  offered  thirty   thousand 

dollars  ;    at   D forty    thousand  ;    at 

E fifty  thousand.     On  each  of  these 

cities  I  now  beg  to  hand  yon  my  report, 
and  at  the  same  time  1  would  ask  you  to 
recall  me,  and  to  send  some  one  else  (o 
report  upon  the  Other  cities  of  the  state, 
for    they   have   very    nearly    reached    my 


"  From  which  we  are  to  infer  ?" — the 
Governor  said  interrogatively,  as  the 
American  thus  concluded  his  etoty. 

"  That  every  man  has  his  price,"  the 
latter  answered,  looking  into  the  Gover- 
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ri'.r'*'  tmj]i-  lyts^    «*    ||f    }iar:')f''l    h'.r.i    lia':k 

ill'-    OJUll. 

lii-<  |iri'-«*.      Hut  Hoiii"   iim'ii'm  pri^r*?  ih  liaid 

fuM't,  of  ImimI  vm'V  <^Ih'«p,  yet  «t  a  j»r'K:e 
wli'nh  Moiinr  r>('ii*<»(li  hiiiirlMM]  at  liirii 
iili'Hil,  Tor  it  \va*«  in  tlio  alkiili  (lc'«(.'rt  ami 
wiiiiM  jrrnw  nutliini;  ho  mI  Irjmt  Sifior 
lii-iitifiili  ni;iii)t;Mni  •!,  l»nt  <t('iirral  SlirUlrako 
uiii'l  it  WMH  Jiri  nM*>iH  ill  \]\o  drscrt,  and  that 
III'  wnnM  in.'ikp  lli^  nionov  ntT  it,  with  in- 
1i  M'Kt.  Sn  111*  Imilt  a  luMi»*r  and  lived 
tliiMi*.  Mnd  «H'iM«4innMllv  o;\u\o  into  tliP  oitv 
\i^  ««•»•  Siiior  1^  nn.-idi,  nr  t«>try  to  porsnade 
tin*  <ii»virn«ir   tn   ]\]n  nwn  viows  about  the 

i;»lh"i^M«|. 

Nnw  it  \\a«*  tlir  <ii»v«»rnor*»  hahit  to 
tltivi'  ont.  vojuo  tlnoo  or  four  <lavs  in  the 
w.mI*,  r-.norallv  with  his  l.irntonant,  and 
tlio  inofct  f.MViMitr  of  hi**  diivrs  was  to  that 
til  1^  of  snd  nil  inoiifj*.  tho  fri^fr  ywrhi  troo, 
undrr  \\ht»««o  s]iMd<'  tlio  IndoinitaMo  (""ortos 
i-»  npottptl  to  havo  x^oj^t  on  tho  nicfht  of 
hi-  rxpnKion  from  tlio  rity  of  \\\o  Monto- 
■"inj.'i««.  And  on  ono  oor:ision  of  those 
tlrivo^  tho  <iov«Mnor  pa'^sod  noar  \ho  honso 
of  <ionorfil  Sholdrako.  and  l>o  hade  the 
••oMi'])ina]i  pnll  np.  nnd  Mnih^i  at  \xl>Mt  he 
«-nx  I'oin'u  «lono  thorr,  for  there  w:ts  g^eat 
r*.'tnit\.  anil  triii!*"*  w«'i«'  «*i>niin<::  and  p^'in;! 
fiiMii  tlio  livtM"  h«'il.  ]»ri]'»::inji  'onni  and  pnt- 
tiM;:  it  int.^  pitv  dnc  hi-n-  nviI  l]»rre  in  the 
a'kMli  i;;roiMiil.  And  tlie  uo\'erpor  h^oke<l 
ttionj^htfnilx  i?»t<^  hiv  opn'  mp<1  for  tho  tirst 
1iT»ie  hi^ipiTi  \o  rivk  tr.Mwdf  ^luMhor  \ho 
\'ni»riiv»n  x\tM'«'  »noro  kiiavo  or  fi>oI  :  for  if 
thi^  xvoro    V]>?o'iMx    it    XX  *»'»    )»M-ii    to    *ieo  to 

Xxll'll    iMld    il    t«M^ilMl. 

Iti  ?i  fr^x  n)tMMhv  t))0  jvit.di  hoijijf)^  hx 
«iiTrrs:  SIu-'Ii^imV*^  ii-.  th«"  d«^**ort  vn*  i^'^eer 
w'lh    piTMipkin    \  "Mw.    x\i';,'l.    iTi''^^ .    whi'i. 

ImiI     v:ro    l^'i''<V.    ^l,^•n^,     '1  It     X»  M*».     Tl*'     h«      )^'\{] 

1.^'ij  *^i  »■■.■*•  l^i*"'«M«h,  Ml  o«^*i'v  il.  Ou  i?r-«<»ri. 
•I'^'l  ''I'  M'Ai^il    *^i  i'».^*   ]v»»»<ir»il     t"*    .^.>'>^r  oil! 

•i'*d    ■■'•i^     X^'!^:    ^;''>l.    MVii     t^"»i     1>'MT     '"0*1     * '^i 

,»'.\    n  Mv  r\i"'Oi"'ilM}»;'S    vrr'^r'^Oi".  l-v  «'■•»'    hi 

«;•''«  lii"Vlx.         !^0   *M'«i.  I    ''•»•!    '""i"    ''les 

i' ^Mv  n'«»'i'    ^'ivii  ,*ov'il    h«    i"'di   «■"  ^or- 

■  \ 


with  alkali  abont,  that  patch  was  extnior- 
dinariir  feitile.  **  It  seemd/'  he  said. 
**  a>  if  that  patch  had,  as  it  were,  sapped 
thf  f*rtil'.*  ijnalities  of  all  the  surrnundiD^ 
land,  and  concentrated  them  in  itself.'* 

And  Sffior  Bensadi  said,  '*  Oh  yes/" 
thoiiirli  for  ail  he  understood  of  it  he  might 
CMpially  well  have  answered  '*  Oh  no," 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

In  a  few  months  more  General  Shel- 
drake started  from  his  ranchc  as  the  dawn 
was  hathinix  in  losy  light  the  snowy  heads 
of  ]*opooatapetl  and  his  spouse.  lie  rode 
thoni;htfn]!y  through  the  cactus  and  the 
mrgf/tiife  hush,  and  arrived  in  the  city  he- 
fore  the  sun  was  hot  He  came  into  the 
stitlinflr  little  store  where  Sefior  Bensadi  sat 
among  his  opals,  his  feather- work,  his 
broideries,  his  Mexican  silver-work,  and 
all  his  antiques.  lie  declined  a  glass  of 
vermouth  which  his  friend  thoughtfully 
ofTeriMi  him  ;  his  normal  volubility  had 
deserted  him,  he  seemed  like  a  man  with 
whom  the  world  was  going  amiss.  He 
despaiied  of  getting  his  concession  for  the 
railroad. 

Si'iior  l>ensadi  discussed  commerce  and 
art.  '*  Things  are  going  well  with  us," 
he  said.  **  Jlcwels  are  coming  in  well, 
and  ijoinir  ont  well.  Above  all.  we  have 
made  many  improvements  during  the  last 
vear  or  two  in  the  manufacture  of  an- 
tiqnes/* 

*'  Von  have  some  fine  opals,"  the 
Amerioan  said,  looking  round  him,  '*  but 
nonr  on  ire  so  fine  as  the  Governor's.'' 

**  Ah,"  the  Si  nor  answered,  with  a 
glanoo  of  donbtful  significance.  **  His. 
vor.  see.  has  been  blessed." 

'*  Ihnn  \"  said  the  American,  equally 
donhtfuHx .  **  Now  what  is  the  meaning  of 
ilii<  x-:>iitninc  and  sight- seeing  in  this 
Me""isoi'  opal,  anyway  V 

•Wii'.,"  SeVior  Bensadi  said.  **  ao 
oMi  <!i>ir  Las  heen  more  discnased  inMeiico 
t!  11.  -Iih;  xviiirlt  you  have  joat  asked  ne. 
11  ('XK  nMii^)  does  the  Govcnior  aae,  ordoei 
hi  s.'h(>v(  hn  sees,  and  ho«r  niiek  does^k 
on!\  m«ke-helie«'o  to  iiee  ?  He  MM 
"i^n.  nix  friend,  as  w«  all 
n'>di^nt\tfH^}y  he  had  this  oyai 


vm'uov  i;  sai^redlv. 
havr  «)x*-ar*  been 
*'.MT<  xisions  in  the 
thr*sr  who   ha  we 
an  hI<»o  manv 
seontic* — ^who 
believe  of 
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of  giving  a  direct  coramancl,  which  inir;ht 
involve  responsibility,  ho  does  but  rend 
off  some  fairy  tale  or  parable  which  that 
Lieatenant  (who  undcrstatidH  him  as  if  he 
were  his  familiar  spirit)  interprets  and 
executes,  Tbat  is  what  some  say.  1  do 
not  kaon'  which  say  the  truth.  For  me, 
I  say  nothing." 

Hum  I"  said  the  American  again. 
"  But  tell  me — yoa  surely  do  not  belitve 
at  all  in  this  miraculous  power  that  they 
attribute  to  the  opnl  ?" 

'■  Tliey  are  fanny  things,  ray  friend, 
these  opals,"  he  answered,  a  little uneaaily, 
"They  make  fun oy  eyes  at  night,  when 
you  come  into  this  store"  (he  was  whisper- 
ing) "  with  the  moonlight  phiying  on  to 
them.  It  would  take  a  hold  burglar  to 
rob  this  store,  I  think.  ■  But  some  of  tUcm 
are  not  tlie  real  opal — there  are  shrikes  and 
there  are  mocking-birds." 

"  How  do  you  say  i" 

"  1  mean  there  are  opals  and  there  are 
onyxes.  All  that  pass  fur  opals  are  not 
opals  at  all." 

"Then  what  are  you  talking  about 
raocking-birds !" 

"  Ah,  my  friend,  did  I  not  tell  you  that 
atory  f     I  call  it  the  Story  of  the  Nest  of 
Mocking-birds.      It  is  written  on  the  sad- 
dest page  of  my  life's  history.     They  are 
beautiful    birds,   mocking-birds,  are    they 
not }     And  such  a  lovely  note,  so  lich,  so 
full  !     Such  H  power  as  tliey  have,  loo,  of 
weaving  into   their  own   wonderful  song 
*»ch  sound  they  hear — a  horse  neighing, 
*    oabj  crying — no  maltter  how  homely 
'»"«  «onad  they  Sll  it  full  of  melody,  while 
r^^y  preserve  the  imitation  and  make  it  fit 
•Jto  their  own  harmony.     I  am  a  great 
l^^r  of  birti..     It  has  been  ray  dream  to 
¥"*  "tak  some  time  to  my  native  country, 
ir^'%  to  bear  the  skylark  sing,  the  bird  of 
^^a,     of    Wordsworth.      I,   as   I   need 
"'^Ir  mek-y,  am  a  Scotaman." 

A  iFftnty  the,  Opnoral  aiVcrt,  aston- 

'A  Scotstnan.  of  coiirao,"  Spilor  Ben- 
Mi  srtid  ,    'MrJLli  miituu)  astonishment  at  the 
2^avt-g  nurprtso.    "  1  ne<«d  soarcclj  remind 
^ou  of    llaoHt,  famani  naiues  Bet    More. 

Btn  ^f„v  is.      or  U..r,    l„>„>or,d,  to  si  .W  yn- 

t*  that  winch  i» 

R"  — -falors  uaet 


eral.     "  At  least  it  was   nothing   impor- 
tant." 

"  To  return  to  our  mocking-birds,"  the 
Scotsman  resumed.  "  I  was  in  love — 
deeply,  devotedly  in  love — for,  as  a  com- 
patriot has  said  to  me,  '  When  a  Scotsman 
loves,  he  lovea  to  distraction  ;  and  when  a 
Scotsman  drinks,  he  drinks  to  despera- 
tion.' But  I  will  spare  you  ray  distrac- 
tions. I  loved  her.  I  spoke  to  her  ofti  n 
— in  fervent  words — of  the  song  of  the 
mocking-bird.  She  was  a  Chicago  girl. 
Yea,"  he  went  on  hurriedly  and  fiercely, 
catching  the  other's  eye,  "  her  feet  were 
large,  but  I  loved  every  inch  of  them.  I 
believe  1  often  tried,  by  humming,  to  give 
her  some  idea  of  the  mocking-bird's  song  ; 
but  she  said  that  even  so  she  conld  scarce- 
ly realize  it.  Then  it  occurred  to  me— 
oh,  brillianl.  conception — to  send  her  a 
nest  of  young  mocking-birds.  I  found 
the  nost  myself.  Ah  !  tbat  was  the  mis- 
take I  made  in  the  excess  of  my  ardor.  I 
should  have  let  some  one  else  Rnd  it  for 
me.  Itut  I  sent  them  to  her,  by  special 
messenger,  and  had  the  happiness  of  hear- 
ing that  they  had  arrived  safely  and  that 
they  were  doing  well.  By  degrees  her 
letters  grew  colder.  Some  one  had  in- 
spired her  perchance,  I  thought,  with  sns- 
picions  to  my  disadvantage.  The  refer- 
ences to  the  'dear  little  mocking-birds' 
grew  less  frequent ;  but  at  length  I  got  a 
letter  which  was  full  of  mocking-birds. 
(I  speak  metaphoricaily,  you  will  under- 
stand.) Siie  said  the  birds  would  not 
sing,  and  would  cat  nothing  but  raw  meat, 
1  wrote  back  and  said  it  was  not  the  sea- 
son for  their  singing,  and  that  the  change 
of  climate  would  naturally  make  them 
want  strong  nourishing  food.  But  I  grew 
raadly  uneasy.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  at  last  I  rushed  to  Chicago,  Imagine 
my  feelings,  my  friend,  my  suspicions 
were  all  too  fully  realized.  They  were 
there  in  full  blatant  health,  accursed  de- 
stroyers of  my  happiness,  with  hooked 
beaks,  eating  meat  like  cannibals — my 
beautiful  mocking-birds  were  simply  un- 
mitigated shrikes!" 

'  And  the  sei^uel !"  General  Sheldrake 

"■',  as  the  other  paused. 
"le   sequel  !"   he    said,   in   painful 
^„=  "The  sequel  is,  that  I  remain  a 

lee,"  said  the  General,  "  you  are  a 
-    ikd,  instead  of  a  mocking-bird." 
"■"or  Bcnsadi  smiled  in  mournful  ap- 
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f'Tectiition  of  hi»  friend**  liDiDiir.  "  Ye»," 
le  H.lOcil.  -  an  onvx  inM<a.)  of  an  opal." 

"  It;  the  h\."  (itntial  Slieldiake  Mid, 
"  in  niT  f^yntpatliy  for  you  1  was  nearly 
foi)Ti<ttiiit;  tbc  objcot  vf  my  vrnt.  I  hair 
disi'ovoTeil,"  ho  t'ouiinuftl.  dnittinf  viihin 
oontidcntial  whisper  nrec.  "  1  hsve  dis- 
oovrreil  another  oasin.  "it  »  viihin  tbice 
lea^it's  of  that  one  which  you  sav  snis'iDtf 
like  a  iruilcn.  Vuhafiuly  1  Imw  nci  iLe 
nionry  to  liny  i-r  ojhh  ii  r.y.  Eoi  ii  i»  a 
tract  of  uno);.tin{'i^l  fttiiiiiy.  1  Lsts  so 
^^al  I'ontidini'f  in  it  :lia;  if  vta  oil!  aJ- 
^atn"^  mc  tho  nii^noy  on  nu-.Tpije  of  ihai 
l>ri'[H'it«.  whioh  yoa  f.»vi>  iltiidy  tnn.  I 
will  wirtinC'V  piv  vo::  fi:t><n  iir  i\cl" 

"iVitaWw.  n:y  fii.n.i.  ^itsirly.  Th* 
interest  i»  fair,  aro  ;!iO  stiuiiiy  :$  c'cd. 
f «  I  b»vo  »«<r  it  «::h  -.m  tvi*  ;  i:  lo- 
iKikin*  trt  oonsijtr  at  »!i«  rite  we  »ii.:!d 
v»l«e  the  pioixny."* 

And  th*  b;wii:fs*  ' 
concluded  in  few^r  hi. 
wckM  have  i:(cd<.>d  '^.:s  :vtj, 

Th*  Vioxtrr.oT  *r.i  r,:»  l.i-.zi^rjit:  t«i» 

seat  ber.fath  tho  .\J  .-alh-dia'.  «::h  :ii* 

w«f:<^  to  ".\iKi  s=d  th<  !:;:K^:r.^-':  ;:d» 
tsv^ii-,:  thf.»«i\#  ,\,r  tie  rsi'TiiiTw*. 
jai4  »  ;h<v  wr^f  »fv,(^:  •":.*=  ;;:e  vt.'t- 
crtior  itjul  'n-ai  1.:*  o;m'  -,':  (  £r«  »:*;,'!  .^f 
the  Sfty-:*,*  ^r.<n"*.  T^f  (i.-i<^».--r  «■« 
w't-.r^:   »r,i  the   l.;fu;iri;:  »«s  >*;<r::r£ 


■.1..TC 


"■  ;sso 


oivsiit 


W".-, 


!  IVwjii;.     lis* 


Septoiber, 

"  I  Mid  frieodlj  tcnoB,  yonr  E»ed- 
lencT  ;  bat  Ibat  wai  not  to  aaj  witbont 
wcaritT.  Ob  oo  !  That  eligible  and  fo- 
tile  ^rarden  which  tbe  General  baa  plant- 
ed—'' 

"In  the  alkali  dneit!" 

"  Ptecis«lT  ;  bat  hia  oaoa  flooriibei 
like  »  lay  itee— "' 

"  Pardon  mr  intermpting  von,"  slid 
the  ■ii'veinor,  who  forlhe  last  few  secondi 
had  l-ten  qneMioniDZ  the  ptofanditiei  of 
the  i'lcf«ed  cpal.  "  With  rout  kind  per- 
mis>i(n  I  woDJd  like  to  eiponnd  to  roa  a 
Tisivn  tLat  I  see  here,  xcd  which  I  toAj 
calS  tbe  Story  «f  the  Paropkin  Vines.  I 
see  a  man  of  apouoiic  conntenance  direct- 
ivz  certain  afiirnlinral  cpcmtiona  in  the 
alkali  deseiL  1  Ke  malea  eomii^  from 
the  liter  bank  l-ejnng  Umda  of  loamy 
<ar.h.  which  are  dischareed  into  la^ 
bolis  c:i£  in  the  aSkali  grcnnd.  Again, 
ar  J  I  Me  a  r-'antin^  of  aeeda  in  the  bole* 
K*  rre^^ared  amo^  the  alkali.  Again,  and 
I  »c«  tbe  t^-rt-adlaz  liirha  of  the  pnmpkin 
i:::t'j..  »-i  t^ibo'.d  they  have  covered  all 
'.re  a  ka!:  ov-sd.  a:id  the  apoitiplic  man'i 
i^i:':.  st^V.i-i  Uke  a  i-erdant  eardea.  Aij;ain, 
asi  1  we  tie  a;-v6lo!:c  ittaa  displaring  hi« 
wct£  zT\-zic.'.jZifm»-minrwd,  daik-riiaged 
TT^z  v^  £^'1  f^  ba:«i.  Afun.  and  I  see 
:ri  ia:k-iiiA2«4  nan  of  full  kabit  handin); 
r^C'riT  ;.-■  lilt  s;ki]SoIk  naa  awd  receiving 
:i  ei.'lu.^  a  icsai  doesMeai.  Again, 
%t1  Z  k«  ::>e  kwkoBc  ma»  Icwting  hia 
i.~'2je  ar-i  cKdffi.  Hi*  hnie  »*  atiipped 
^ar«.  Tr>e  ;-EK)Mia  viae*  karc  witbeied 
.~..-«T.  u>i  :ire  crr>E»d  asa^n  bsic  alkali. 
iu  :>  "t^Ttc;  wT^  al  ^  ko^KkoU  pMdiL 
."^vr,  »i.i  1  Me  Ike  d 
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the  alkali  desert  surve^'ing  a  few  withered 
stems  of  pumpkin  vines  and  a  Oisniantjed 
wooden  house,  Ihe  late  residence  of  Gen- 
eral Sheldrake,  wlio,  aa  inijuiiiea  in  tlie 
city  had  shown  him,  had  been  recalled  by 
nrgeat  basincBs  to  America  on  tbe  previous 


the  onee  verdant  pumpkin  patch  he  broke 
the  poor  lock.  The  room  was  as  bare  aa 
the  desert.  It  was  not  even  relieved  by 
CHctna  or  metqmte  acrub.  Only  behind 
the  door  was  pinned  a  sheet  of  paper  head- 
To  Scfior  Salomnn  Bensadi,"  and, 


day.     The  Seitor  left  his  buggy  and  ham-  nnderncalli   Ihe  legend,  "  Is  it  mocking- 

inered  at  the  door  of  the  wooden  house,  birds  or  ahrikca?'' — Macmillan's  Mitga^ 

'  with  no  avail.     None  answered.      With  a  zine. 
bar  of  the  snake  fence  which  had  inclosed 


HELF-TORMENTOES. 


No  one  can  read  the  Life  of  either  Mr. 
or  Mrs.  Cailyle  without  being  struck  by 
the  extraordinary  genius  for  self-torment- 
ing which  both  these  remarkable  persons 
posseaaed.  Not  that  we  mean  to  impute 
it  to  cither  of  them  that  there  was  any 
snperSuity  of  naughtinexs  in  the  torment 
inflicted.  Neither  of  them  could  have 
given  up  the  praclice_'|at  will.  The  ele- 
ments of  which  each  alike  was  all  com- 
pact, secured  this  self- tormenting  as  in- 
evitably aa  an  exposed  nerve  secures  an- 
guish, or  a  gouty  constitution  secures 
irritability  of  temper.  It  ia  quite  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  aelf. tormentors  are 
naually  at  all  more  responsible  for  ihc  mis- 
ery the  conflicting  elements  of  iheir  con- 
alitulion  entail  upon  them,  than  they  arc 
for  the  hardships  inflicted  by  a  i>evcre  cli- 
mate or  a  revolutionary  war.  We  might  as 
well  assume  that  a  man  who  frets  himself  to 
flddlestrings  like  Carlyle  could,  if  he  chose, 
betranquilandplacid,  astbat  aman  who  has 
had  curvature  of  the  spine  from  his  birth 
could,  if  hechoao,  bo  vigorous  and  athletic. 
Incompatible  elementa  within  the  mind 
lire  DO  lew  involuntary,  and  often  much 
more  opumuTO,  than  incompatible  elc- 
mtnti  within  tiie  body.  Carlyle  had  a 
powci'Fiil  imagiiiallDu,  and  a  very  impatient 
and  fitful  temper.  Uu  antioiiKited  evil  ; 
Itia  «i«iil  iraflf^nation  vnnggurati'i!  it  ten- 
fold wbrn  it  did  uotno  upon  him  ;  he 
wrcsllfid  witb  It  withafury  >'-'i  -■■'■  ■■•"'e 
I  Ihoiiwinil   limttn    mur'  ^e 


tory.  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  both  the  eager 
and  proud  temper  of  a  man,  and  the  fine 
and  sensitive  tenderness  of  a  woman,  in- 
disHolubty  united  within  her,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  man  in  her  rebelled 
against  that  which  the  woman  in  her 
craved,  while  the  woman  in  her  shrank 
from  that  which  the  man  in  her  resolved 
on.  No  mental  constitution  more  happily 
adapted  for  self-torment  could  have  been 
conceived.  There  waa  a  constant  striigarle 
in  her  as  of  lire  with  water,  the  flame  hiss- 
ing against  the  stream  which  extingnished 
it,  and  the  water  drying  up  under  the 
llame.  No  wonder  that  she  was  unhappy  ; 
the  only  wonder  is,  that  she  did  not  much 
sooner  succumb  to  what  St.  Paul  calls  the 
war  in  her  members.  Neither  of  these 
skilful  self-tormentors,  who  were  always 
preaching  renunciation,  knew  how  to  re- 
nounce, at  least  till  they  had  striven  fierce- 
ly against  the  bare  idea  of  renunciation  for 
many  weary  years.  Yet  they  were  not  the 
worst  of  self- tormentors,  for  they  did  ap- 
parently both  learn  in  the  end  something 
of  the  secret  of  resif^nation,  and  did  not 
pass  out  of  the  world  like  mfre  helpless 
self-tormentors, — like  Swift,  for  example, 
— with  rage  and  despair  in  their  hearts. 

The  popular  notion  of  self- tormentors, — 
namely,  persons  who  really  and  truly,  and 
of  deliberate  purpose,  give  themselves  keen 
Buffering  because  they  intend  to  punish 
themselves  for  their  sins  and  shortcomings, 
— concerns  a  class  of  persons  very  much 
lesa  miserable  ;  for  the  ascetic,  however 
much  he  expatiates  in  penances,  ia,  after 
all,  only  training  himself  to  endure  patient- 
ly what  he  thinks  he  ouglit  to  endure, 
and,  like  every  one  who  puts  himself  to 
hard  discipline  for  a  purpose,  he  more  or 
leu  enjoys  tbe  sense  of  self-mastery  which 
gradnsliy  grows  upon  him,  even  if  he  does 
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death  than  it  ever  was  before  ;  and,  so  far 
as  we  can  jud&re,  her  marriage  was  really  a 
mistaken  one, — a  mistake  due  to  too  much 
deliberation^ — though  it  ended  much  bet- 
ter than  at  one  lime  seemed  at  all  proba- 
ble. Still,  her  career  teaches  us  that  even 
for  the  most  ardent  and  elaborate  self -tor- 
mentors, there  may  be  peace  at  the  last,  if 
they  only  keep  true  amid  all  confusions, 


as  she  certainly  did,  to  the  leading  pur- 
pose of  their  life.  She  sacrificed  herself 
to  Carlyle's  genius  ;  but  she  stuck  to  her 
purpose,  and  in  the  end  she  attained 
something  like  peace,  and, — though  this 
mattered  much  less, — she  borrowed  from 
that  genius  a  halo  of  reflected  light. — 
Spectator, 
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HIGH  LIFE. 


EvsRTBODT  knows  mountain  flowers  are 
beautiful.  As  one  rises  up  any  minor 
height  in  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees,  below 
snow-level,  one  notices  at  once  the  ex- 
traordinary brilliancy  and  richness  of  the 
blossoms  one  meets  there.  All  nature  is 
dressed  in  its  brightest  robes.  Great  belts 
of  blue  gentian  hang  like  a  zone  on  the 
mountain  slopes  :  masses  of  yellow  ^lobe- 
flower  star  the  upland  pastures  :  nodding 
heads  of  soldanella  lurk  low  among  the 
ragged  boulders  by  the  glacier's  side.  No 
lowland  blossoms  have  such  vividness  of 
coloring,  or  grow  in  such  conspicuous 
patches.  To  strike  the  eye  from  afar,  to 
attract  and  allure  at  a  distance,  is  the 
great  aim  and  end  in  life  of  the  Alpine 
flora. 

Now,  why  are  Alpine  plants  so  anxious 
to  be  seen  of  men  and  angels  ?  Why  do 
they  flaunt  their  golden  glories  so  openly 
before  the  world,  instead  of  shrinking  in 
modest  reserve  beneath  their  own  green 
leaves,  like  the  Puritan  primrose  and  the 
retiring  violet  ?  The  answer  is.  Because 
of  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  mountain  air. 
It's  the  barometer  that  does  it.  At  flrst 
sight,  I  will  readily  admit,  this  explana- 
tion seems  as  fanciful  as  the  traditional 
connection  between  Goodwin  Sands  and 
Tenterden  Steeple.  But,  like  the  amateur 
stories  in  country  papers,  it  is  ^*  founded 
on  fact,"  for  all  that  (Imagine,  by  the 
way,  a  tale  founded  entirely  on  Action  I 
How  charmingly  aerial  I)  By  a  round- 
about road,  through  varying  chains  of 
cause  and  effect,  the  rarity  of  the  air  does 
really  account  in  the  long  nin  for  the 
beauty  and  conspiouousness  of  the  moun- 
tain flowers. 

For  bees,  the  common  go-betweens  of 
the  loves  of  the  plants,  cease  to  range  about 
a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  below 
•now-level.     And  why  ?     Because  it's  too 


cold  for  them  ?  Oh,  dear,  no  ;  on  sunny 
days  in  early  English  spring,  when  the 
thermometer  doesn't  rise  above  freezing  in 
the  shade,  you  will  see  both  the  honey- 
bees and  the  great  black  bumble  as  busy 
as  their  conventional  character  demands  of 
them  among  the  golden  cups  of  the  first 
timid  crocuses.  Give  the  bee  sunshine, 
indeed,  with  a  temperature  just  about 
freezing-point,  and  he*ll  flit  about  joyous- 
ly on  his  communistic  errand.  But  bees, 
one  must  remember,  have  heavy  bodies 
and  relatively  small  wings  :  in  the  rarefied 
air  of  mountain  heights  they  can't  manage 
to  support  themselves  in  the  most  literal 
sense.  Hence  their,  place  in  these  high 
stations  of  the  world  is  taken  by  the  gay 
and  airy  butterflies,  which  have  lighter 
bodies  and  a  much  bigger  expanse  of  wing- 
area  to  buoy  them  up.  In  the  valleys  and 
plains  the  bee  competes  at  an  advantage 
with  the  butterflies  for  all  the  sweets  of 
life  :  but  in  this  broad  sub-glacial  belt  on 
the  mountain-sides,  the  butterflies  in  turn 
have  things  all  their  own  way.  They  flit 
about  like  monarchs  of  all  they  survey, 
without  a  rival  in  the  world  to  dispute 
their  supremacy. 

And  how  does  the  preponderance  of 
butterflies  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air 
affect  the  color  and  brilliancy  of  the  flow- 
ers ?  Simply  thus.  Bees,  as  we  are  all 
aware  on  the  authority  of  the  great  Dr. 
Watts,  are  industrious  creatures  which 
employ  each  shining  hour  (well-chosen 
epithet,  *'  shining')  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  and  to  the  best  purpose.  The 
bee,  in  fact,  is  the  bon  bourgeois  of  the  in- 
sect world  :  he  attends  strictly  to  business, 
loses  no  time  in  wild  or  reckless  excur- 
sions, and  flies  by  the  straightest  path 
from  flower  to  flower  of  the  same  species 
with  mathematical  precision.  Moreover, 
he   is    careful,    cautious,    observant,    and 
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•itridv  Moin^  :)  nuxUO  Imsino!^:^  m:in,  in 
lirl,  of  HiMiinl  midtllo-ohiss  inornU  and 
■ii'mm*  tniiiilli' rI:)H*t  iiitolliixonoo.  No  till- 
*ini'  loi  Inni.  no  r»muottinij.  no  lioklonoss 
riuMx»l'oio.  tl»o  (low  on*  thiit  Imvo  adiiptoil 
HtoMwrUrt  to  hi*  noods,  iuul  \h:\\  »li»|UMi«l 
ujM^n  IxMu  nt.-unly  or  !«ololy  for  fortiIi/.:i- 
non,  \\  »';ix^  no  vumooo<*;uv  niHtorial  on 
0\o<o  I'u;  ll  umlin;;;  oo!oiv\i  posters  wV.i.'h 
wo  Nuin.iM  o','*oixors  Kiiow  is  ;h:a1s.  Thcv 
h\\o.  t'xM    ll\o    n\ost    \y\T\^  *i;-;vo    V';;o   or 
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So  while  the  bees  with  their  honev- 
l>ag»,  like  the  fioancier  with  his  monej- 
bajj!!,  are  storing  up  profit  for  the  com- 
posite community,  the  butterdv,  on  th« 
contrary,  lays  himself  out  for  an  a^n^^sble 
tiutter.  and  sips  nectar  where  he  will,  urer 
iar:r^  aro:is  of  countrv.  lie  riie*  rather 
liiLrh,  daunting  his  wings  in  the  sun,  be- 
0.411  >o  he  wants  to  show  himself  olf  in  ail 
lii*  airv  Voarity  :  and  when  he  «{'ies  a  :»ed 
of  ':  ri^:.:  :!ower5  afar  o2  on  the  s:in-sm:t- 
u::  >".  -^r^s,  he  sd:!s  o*  toward  them  iaziir. 
*.:ke  A  ^riiii  *:^::r  who  amiises  himself. 
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pathians,  the  Scotch  Grampians,  and  the 
Norwegian  fjelds,  but  also  round  the  Arc- 
tic Circle  in  Europe  and  Aineiica.  They 
reappear  at  long  distances  where  suitable 
conditions  recur  :  they  follow  the  snow- 
line as  the  snow-line  recedes  ever  in  sum- 
mer higher  north  toward  the  pole  or  higher 
vertically  toward  the  mountain  summits. 
And  this  bespeaks  in  one  way  to  the  rea- 
soning mind  a  very  ancient  ancestry.  It 
shows  they  date  back  to  a  very  old  and 
cold  epoch. 

Let  me  give  a  single  instance  which 
strikingly  illustrates  the  general  principle. 
Near  the  top  of  Mount  Washington,  as 
aforesaid,  lives  to  this  day  a  little  colony 
of  very  cold-loving  and  mountainous  but- 
terflies, which  never  descend  below  a 
couple  of  thousand  feet  from  the  wind- 
swept  summit.  Except  just  there,  there 
are  no  more  of  their  sort  anywhere  about  : 
and  as  far  as  the  butterflies  themselves  are 
aware,  no  others  of  their  species  exist  on 
earth  :  they  never  have  seen  a  single  one 
of  their  Mnd,  save  of  their  own  little 
colony.  One  might  compare  them  with 
the  Pit  cairn  Islanders  in  the  South  Seas — 
an  isolated  group  of  English  origin,  cut  off 
by  a  vast  distance  from  all  their  congeners 
in  Europe  or  America.  But  if  you  go 
north  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  miles 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Labrador,  at  a 
certain  point  the  same  butterfly  reappears, 
and  spreads  northward  toward  the  pole  in 
great  abundance.  Now,  how  did  this  lit- 
tle colony  of  chilly  insects  get  separated 
from  the  main  body,  and  islanded,  as  it 
were,  on  a  remote  mountain-top  in  far 
wanner  New  Hampshire  ? 

The  answer  is,  they  were  stranded  there 
at  the  end  of  the  glacial  epoch. 

A  couple  of  hundred  thousand  years  ago 
or  thereabouts — don't  let  us  haggle,  I  beg 
of  you,  over  a  few  casual  centuries — the 
whole  of  northern  Europe  and  America 
was  covered  from  end  to  end,  as  everybody 
knows,  by  a  sheet  of  solid  ice,  like  the 
one  which  Frithiof  Nansen  crossed  from 
sea  to  sea  on  his  own  account  in  Green- 
land. For  many  thousand  years,  with  oc- 
casional warmer  spells,  that  vast  ice-sheet 
Srooded,  silent  and  grim,  over  the  face  of 
the  two  continents.  Life  was  extinct  as 
far  south  as  the  latitude  of  New  York  and 
London.  No  plant  or  animal  survived  the 
general  freezing.  Not  a  creature  broke 
the  monotony  of  that  endless  glacial  des- 
erti,     At  lasty  as  the  celestial  cycle  came 


round  in  due  season,  fresh  conditions 
supervened.  Warmer  weather  set  in,  and 
the  ice  began  to  melt.  Then  the  plants 
and  animals  of  the  sub- glacial  district  were 
pushed  slowly  northward  by  the  warmth 
after  the  retreating  ice-cap.  As  time  went 
on,  the  climate  of  the  plains  got  too  hot 
to  hold  them.  The  summer  was  too  much 
for  the  glacial  types  to  endure.  They  re- 
mained only  on  the  highest  mountain  peaks 
or  close  to  the  southern  limit  of  eternal 
snow.  In  this  way,  every  isolated  range 
in  either  continent  has  its  own  little  colony 
of  arctic  or  glacial  plants  and  animals, 
which  still  survive  by  themselves,  un- 
affected by  intercourse  with  their  unknown 
and  unsuspected  fellow-creatures  elsewhere. 

Not  only  has  the  glacial  epoch  left  these 
organic  traces  of  its  existence,  however  ; 
in  some  parts  of  New  Hampshire,  where 
the  glaciers  were  unusually  thick  and  deep, 
fragments  of  the  primeval  ice  itself  still 
remain  on  the  spots  where  they  were  orig- 
inally stranded.  Among  the  shady  glens 
of  the  White  Mountains  there  occur  here 
and  there  great  masses  of  ancient  ice,  the 
unmcltcd  remnant  of  primeval  glaciers  ; 
and  one  of  these  is  so  large  that  an  artifi- 
cial cave  has  been  cleverly  excavated  in  it, 
as  an  attraction  for  tourists,  by  the  canny 
Yankee  proprietor.  Elsewhere  the  old 
ice-blocks  are  buried  under  the  debris  of 
moraine-stuff  and  alluvium,  and  are  only 
accidentally  discovered  by  the  sinking  of 
what  are  locally  known  as  ice-wells.  No 
existing  conditions  can  account  for  the 
formation  of  such  solid  rocks  of  ice  at  such 
a  depth  in  the  soil.  They  are  essentially 
glacier  like  in  origin  and  character  :  they 
result  from  the  pressure  of  snow  into  a 
crystalline  mass  in  a  mountain  valley  ;  and 
they  must  have  remained  there  unmelted 
ever  since  the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch, 
which,  by  Dr.  CroU's  calculations,  must 
most  probably  have  ceased  to  plague  our 
earth  some  eighty  thousand  years  ago. 
Modern  America,  however,  has  no  respect 
for  antiquity  :  and  it  is  at  present  engaged 
in  using  up  this  palajocrystic  deposit — this 
belated  storehouse  of  prehistoric  ice — in 
the  manufacture  of  gin  slings  and  brandy 
cocktails. 

As  one  scales  a  mountain  of  moderate 
height — say  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet 
— in  a  temperate  climate,  one  is  sure  to  be 
struck  by  the  gradual  diminution  as  one 
goes  in  the  size  of  the  trees,  till  at  last 
they  tail  off  into  mere  shrubs  and  bushes. 
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under  the  snow-line  of  mountains  there 
results  a  curious  fact,  already  hinted  at 
above,  that  the  coldest  floras  are  also,  from 
the  purely  human  point  of  view,  the  most 
beautiful.  Not,  of  course,  the  most  lux- 
miant  :  for  lush  lichncss  of  foliage  and 
**  breadth  of  tropic  shade'*  (to  quote  a 
noble  lord)  one  must  go,  as  eveiy  one 
knows,  to  the  equatorial  regions.  But, 
contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  the 
tropics,  hoary  shams,  are  not  remarkable 
for  the  abundance  or  beauty  of  their  flow- 
ers. Qaite  otherwise,  indeed  :  an  unre- 
lieved gieen  strikes  the  keynote  of  equa- 
torial forests.  This  is  my  own  experience, 
and  it  is  boine  out  (which  is  far  more  im- 
portant) by  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace, 
who  has  seen  a  wider  range  of  the  un- 
touched tropics,  in  all  four  hemispheres — 
northern,  southern,  eastern,  western — than 
any  other  man,  I  suppose,  that  ever  lived 
on  this  planet.  And  Mr.  Wallace  is  firm 
in  his  conviction  that  the  tropics  in  this 
respect  are  a  complete  fraud.  Bright 
fioweis  are  there  quite  conspicuously  ab- 
sent. It  is  rather  in  the  cold  and  less 
favored  regions  of  the  world  that  one  must 
]ook  for  fine  floral  displays  and  bright 
masses  of  color.  Close  up  to  the  snow- 
line the  wealth  of  flowers  is  always  the 
greatest. 

In  order  to  understand  this  apparent 
paradox  one  must  remember  that  the  high- 
est type  of  flowers,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  organization,  is  not  at  the  same  time  by 
any  means  the  most  beautiful.  On  the 
contrary,  plants  with  very  little  special 
adaptation  to  any  particular  insect,  like  the 
water  lilies  and  the  poppies,  are  obliged 
to  flaunt  forth  in  very  brilliant  hues,  and 
to  run  to  very  large  sizes  in  order  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  a  great  number  of 
visitors,  one  or  other  of  wliom  may  casually 
fertilize  them  ;  while  plants  with  very 
special  adaptations,  like  the  sage  and  mint 
group,  or  the  little  English  orchids,  arc  so 
cunningly  arranged  that  they  can't  fail  of 
feitilization  at  the  very  flrst  visit,  which  of 
course  enables  them  to  a  great  extent  to 
dispense  with  the  aid  of  big  or  brilliant 

f metals.  So  that,  where  the  struggle  f  r 
ife  is  fiercest,  and  adaptation  most  per- 
fect, the  flora  will  on  the  whole  be  not 
most,  but  least,  conspicuous  in  the  matter 
of  very  handsome  flowers. 

Now,  the  struggle  for  life  is  fiercest, 
and  the  wealth  of  nature  is  greatest,  one 
need   hardly  say,    in    tropical    climates. 


There  alone  do  we  find  every  inch  of  soil 
**  encuinberea  by  its  waste  fertility,''  as 
Comiis  puts  it ;  weighed  down  by  lux- 
uriant growth  of  tree,  shrub,  herb,  creep- 
er. There  alone  do  lizards  lurk  in  every 
hole  ;  beetles  dwell  manifold  in  every 
cianny  ;  butterflies  flock  thick  in  every 
grove  ;  bees,  ants,  and  flies  swarm  by 
myriads  on  every  sun- smitten  hillside. 
Accordingly,  in  the  tropics,  adaptation 
reaches  its  highest  point  ;  and  tangled 
richness,  not  beauty  of  color,  becomes  the 
dominant  note  of  the  equatorial  forests. 
Now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  as  yon  wander 
through  Brazilian  or  Malayan  woods,  you 
may  light  upon  some  bright  tree  clad  in 
scarlet  bloom,  or  some  glorious  orchid 
drooping  pendent  from  a  bough  with  long 
sprays  of  beauty  :  but  such  sights  are  in- 
frequent. Green,  and  green,  and  ever 
green  again — that  is  the  general  feeling  of 
the  equatorial  forest  :  as  different  as  pos- 
sible from  the  rich  mosaic  of  a  high  alp  in 
early  June,  or  a  Scotch  hillside  deep  in 
golden  gorse  and  purple  heather  in  broad 
Augnst  sunshine. 

In  very  cold  countries,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  the  conditions  are  severe, 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  not  really  so 
hard,  because,  in  one  word,  there  are 
fewer  competitors.  The  field  is  less  occu- 
pied ;  life  is  less  rich,  less  varied,  less 
self-strangling.  And  therefore  specializa- 
tion hasn't  gone  nearly  so  far  in  cold  lati- 
tudes or  altitudes.  Lower  and  simpler 
types  everywhere  occupy  the  soil  ;  mosses, 
matted  flowers,  small  beetles,  dwarf  but- 
terflies. Nature  is  less  luxuriant,  yet  in 
some  ways  more  beautiful.  As  we  rise  on 
the  mountairs  the  forest  trees  disappear, 
and  with  them  the  forest  beasts,  from 
bears  to  squirrels ;  a  low,  windswept 
vegetation  succeeds,  very  poor  in  species, 
and  stunted  in  growth,  but  making  a  floor 
of  rich  flowers  almost  unknown  elsewhere. 
The  humble  butterflies  and  beetles  of 
the  chillier  elevation  produce  in  the  result 
more  beautiful  bloom  than  the  highly  de- 
veloped honey-seekers  of  the  richer  and 
warmer  lowlands.  Luxuriance  is  atoned 
for  by  a  Turkey  carpet  of  floral  magnifi- 
cence. 

How,  then,  has  the  world  at  large  fallen 
into  the  pardonable  error  of  believing 
tropical  nature  to  be  so  rich  in  coloring, 
and  circumpolar  nature  to  be  so  dingy  and 
unlovable  ?  Simply  thus,  I  believe.  The 
tropics  embrace  the  largest  land  areas  in 
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and  the  Greek  legend  prove  that  there  may 
be  writing  in  an  age  when  the  public  is 
not  literary,  when  it  listens  instead  of 
reading.  Again,  recent  study  of  inscrip- 
tions and  of  the  art  of  writing  in  Greece 
enables  Mr.  Jebb  to  believe  that  the  poems 
may  have  been  written  at  least  very  soon 
after  they  were  composed.  But  the 
scholars  who  believe  in  successive  enlarge- 
ments never  show  us  when  or  how  these 
were  done.  IJow  could  half-a-dozen  men, 
in  different  places  and  at  different  periods, 
foist  their  own  matter  into  poems  already 
famous  and  get  their  version  accepted  as 
the  version  ?  I  cannot  imagine  how  this 
could  be  performed.  "Wolf  believed  that 
in  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  say,  520  B.C.,  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  collect  all 
Homeric  poetry  and  hammer  it  into  shape. 
This  story  is  very  late,  not  heard  of  before 
Cicero's  time  (60  B.C.),  and  it  is  not  only 
late,  as  Mr.  Jebb  says,  **  it  is  both  doubt- 
ful and  vague."  Besides,  it  is  absurd. 
The  chief  merit  of  the  epics,  as  Aristotle 
recognized,  is  their  artistic  unity,  which 
even  Wolf  applauds  highly  in  the  case  of 
the  Otlvasev.  But  how  could  a  commis- 
sion  of  learned  men  '*  impart  artistic 
merit"  and  artistic  unity  to  scattered  lavs  ? 
Only  a  very  great  poet  could  do  that,  and 
he  who  did  it,  and  nobody  else,  was  the 
author  of  the  epics.  Suppose  that  Mr. 
Kipling's  stories  were  found  lying  loose, 
about  four  hundred  years  hence,  could  a 
committee  of  four  learned  men  make  them 
into  two  lonor  novels,  with  the  artistic  unity 
of  *•  Rob  Roy"  or  *'  Esmond"  I  I  could 
more  easily  believe  that  Bacon  wrote 
Shakespeare's  plays  than  that  the  com- 
mittee of  Pisistratus,  if  ever  it  existed, 
composed  the  Odyssey  and  Iliad  out  of 
fragments  by  different  hands  and  of  differ- 
ent periods.  Questions  of  scholarship,  of 
course,  cannot  be  settled  in  this  rough- 
and-ready  way.  We  cannot  read  an  arti- 
cle and  rise  up  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  Homeric  problem,  and  with  a  formed 
opinion  about  it.  I  am  only  trying  to  in- 
dicate my  own  highly  conservative  ideas, 
and  to  contirm  the  waverer  by  showing 
that,  even  in  Mr.  Jebb's  belief,  the 
Homeric  poems  are  at  least  extremely  old, 
and  depict  a  really  ancient  state  of  human 
society. 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed  about  the  so- 
ciety which  Homer  shows  us,  that  it  is 
utterly  and  totally  different  from  the  so- 
ciety which  existed  in  Greece  when  history 


begins,  say,  700  years  b.c.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Homeric  Greeks  are  ruled  by 
Fiereditary  kings.  The  states  of  historical 
Greece  waver  between  republicanism  and 
unconstitutional  tvrannies.  Women  in  the 
Homeric  world  are  as  free  and  as  much 
respected  as  in  England.  Id  historic 
Greece  they  were  almost  in  Oriental  seclu- 
sion. Money  was  current  in  historic 
Greece  ;  coined  money  is  never  mentioned 
by  Homer  ;  cattle  are  his  curre.ncy.  In 
Homeric  Greece  warriors  fight  in  chariots  ; 
liistoric  Greece  employed  cavalry  and  light 
and  heavy  foot  soldiers.     Historic  Greece 
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worshipped  heroes  ;  there  is  no  trace  of 
this  in  Homer.  Historic  Greece  used 
bronze  anchors  for  ships  ;  in  Homer  they 
anchor  with  heavy  stones.  Historic  Greece 
knows  a  far  wider  cantle  of  the  world  than 
Homer,  whose  horizon  is  limited  by  Egypt 
on  tho  south,  Sicily  on  the  west,  the 
Hellespont  and  Sidon  on  the  east,  and 
who  has  only  heard  vague  legends  of  the 
Ethiopians  and  of  the  land  of  the  Midnight 
Sun.  Ships,  as  described  by  Homer,  are 
all  unlike  the  ships  of  historic  Greece, 
while  they  resemble  those  on  ancient 
Egyptian  wall  -  paintings.  In  historic 
Greece  the  laws  of  the  state  punish  the 
homicide  ;  in  Homeric  Greece  manslaugh- 
ter is  avenged  by  the  kinsmen  of  the  slain 
man,  as  in  the  Icelandic  Sagas.  In  his- 
toric Greece  the  women  bring  dowries  ;  in 
Homeric  Greece  the  suitor  makes  gifts  to 
the  father. 

Thus  the  whole  constitution  of  life — 
civil,  military,  political,  domestic,  and,  to 
some  extent,  religions — is  one  thing  in 
Homer  and  another  in  the  Greece  of  his- 
tory. The  very  names  of  men  and  women 
in  Homer — Agamemnon,  Odysseoa^  Helen, 
Penelope — are  names  that  yon  do  not  meet 
in  Greek  literature  of  historical  times. 

Thus  Homeric  life  differs  from  life  in 
Greece  under  Pericles,  or  even  under  Pis- 
istratus. There  must  be  a  great  gulf  of 
time,  and  something  like  a  rsTirfation,  be* 
tween  the  Greece  that  Sophodea  knewaaf 
the  Greece  that  Homer  knew.-  Nov*  '^ 
Homer  describes  an  actual  oondiUp* 
society,  his  poems  most  bo 
because  the  passage  of 
sary  to  account  for  the 
in  the  two  sorts  of  ezii 
Greece  and  his***^* 
Homer  describe 
ciety  ?  May  it 
He  must  have  1m 
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if  he  could  invent  institutioos  which  ho 
knew  nothing  of,  but  which  HCtnally  exixt, 
or  have  existed,  in  partH  of  the  world  which 
he  never  heard  of  ;  if  he  invented  wife- 
bnying  for  cattle,  he  hit  on  a  Zulu  prac- 
tice ;  if  he  invented  the  blood-fcud  and 
the  duty  of  revenge,  ho  hit  on  ;m  univeisal 
prnctice  of  early  races  ;  if  he  invented 
fighting  from  chariots,  he  lighted  on  an 
Assyrian  caatom  ;  if  ho  invented  his 
peculiar  ships,  be  coincided  with  Iho  evi- 
dence of  E^ptian  monuments  ;  if  ho 
merely  fancied  the  largo,  generous  life  of 
the  kingly  halls,  be  struck  on  an  exact 
analogy  in  the  heroic  Iceland  of  the  Sagas. 
But  the  later  and  learned  Greeks,  like 
Aristotle,  accepted  Homer's  evidence  as 
to  the  institutions  of  the  time,  as  we  ac- 
cept the  evidence  of  Gbauoer  for  the  man- 
uereof  England  under  Kic bard  II.  Homer 
has  other  confirmatory  testimony.  In  the 
graves  of  Mycenfe  are  certain  bronze 
swords  ;  on  these  are  traced  pictures  of 
life,  in  gold  of  various  colors.  Now 
Homer  not  only  describes  that  art  of  etch- 
ing on  metal  in  divers  colored  gbld,  but 
he  describes  the  huge  shields  which  are 
worn  by  some  of  the  men  on  the  Mycenaean 
iworda,  and  which  were  unknown  to  his- 
toric Greece.  I  do  not  think  it  fanciful 
to  add  that  the  discovery  of  all  that  gold 
of  tho  grave  in  Homer's  "golden  My- 
cenffi"  coDiirms  the  belief  that  when  he 
aings  of  the  death  of  Agamemnon,  be  was 
working  on  a  basiB  of  real  and  veracious 
tradition. 

We  bare  thus,  perhaps,  established  a 
•troDg  presumption  that  the  Homeric 
poems  Are  extremely  ancient  pictnrea  of  a 
real  society. 

That  society,  on  the  coasts  and  isles  of 
the  .^Eigean  and  the  Uediterraneao,  was 
fortnaite  in  its  environment  The  shores 
ira  broken  into  mrm  bays,  and  are  studded 
with  high  and  iiolated  rocky  crests,  each 
of  them  Kowmd  by  the  massive  Cyclopean 
■tooa-worit  of  ■  WMtle  protoctiog  a  town. 
'  ,  '  "  Hthnii  "II  sffecllonalely  : 
'  Pleaunt  Amfl,  anil  wdl-builded  Aipu, 
and  Mussc,  tho  haunt  of  doves  ;  ao'^  rich 
I  Cnrlnth,  and  ih"  utrntig-stablip'  ■'  ''»■ 
[  eenw,"  wl."""  -r;,,<,r,i;..  vigils  a.-  ■  ■ 
■   ■  truth  - 


with  its  tossing  forest  leaves  ;  and  hun- 
dreds of  othpr  cities,  dead  long  ago.  At 
their  feet  the  livers  ran — "  antiqiios  sub- 
terlaliontia  muros" — "  rivers  gliding  under 
ancient  walls,"  streams  which  were  holy, 
and  which  no  man  might  pollute,  fringed 
with  reeds  where  the  river  god  hid,  watch- 
ing for  beautiful,  unhappy  Tyro,  daughter 
of  Salmoneus.  Around  the  cities  lay  the 
hills,  beautiful  in  outline,  sculptured  by  a 
divine  hand  snd  bathed  in  the  violet  lints 
of  the  holy  and  delicate  air.  The  woods 
still  clothed  them — the  woods  which  have 
fallen — and  therein  Artemis  took  pleasure 
of  the  chase,  easily  to  be  known  among 
her  maidens,  though  all  were  fair.  To 
those  who  do  not  know  Greece,  hut  do 
know  the  West  Highlands,  it  is  not  bard 
to  imagine  the  isles,  the  hills,  the  straits 
and  sounds  of  sea,  more  beautiful  even 
than  ours,  in  a  more  exquisite  climate. 

Such  was  the  setting  which  Natuie  gave 
to  human  life  in  heroic  Greece.  If  wa 
would  see  it  closer  we  may  fancy  ourselves 
ascending  the  path  from  the  sea-shore  to 
some  mountainous  fortress.  When  we 
reach  tho  summit,  we  have  before  us  the 
walls  about  the  little  city,  walls  of  gigantic 
stones.  Outside  is  the  house  of  the  king. 
First  we  resch  the  great  court  (aule),  sur- 
rounded by  a  palisade,  but  witn  the  gates 
wide  open.  The  court  has  built  round  it 
the  huts  of  the  slaves,  and  rooms  where 
the  young  men  sleep,  like  Phoenix,  in  the 
story  of  iiis  youth  which  he  tells  Achilles. 
In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  the  altar  of 
Zeus,  lord  of  the  Heavens.  Fwcing  qs  as 
we  outer,  is  the  portico,  or  loggia  (aitkou- 
»a),  which  runs  along  the  front  of  tho 
house.  Here,  perhaps,  are  men  seated 
playing  at  draughts,  or  they  may  be  prac- 
tising spear  throwing  in  tho  conrt-yard. 
In  the  portico,  too,  beds  are  laid  for  unex- 
pecterl  guests  in  the  warm  summer  night?. 
Entering  the  hall,  we  cross  a  broad  thresh- 
old of  ash-wood,  and,  if  wo  happen  to  le 
beggars,  or  not  very  sure  of  our  reception, 
we  sit  down  there  humbly.  The  hall  is 
wide  and  lofty-roofed,  but  dusky  with  the 
smoke  from  tho  fire  in  the  centre.  The 
walls,  in  a  wealthy  house,  are  decorated 
with  thin  plates  of  shining  bronze,  inlaid 
with  patterns  of  gold  and  silver.  Weapons, 
arranged  probably  as  trophies,  hang  around 
the  walls,  swords,  daggers,  axes,  and 
spears,  with  point  and  edge  of  steel,  I'r 
more  commonly  of  bronze.  The  hall  is 
full  of  Broall  tables,  at  which  men  sit  eai- 
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in«x  anil  (Irinkinir.  The  host  and  hostess 
havo  their  plnoc*  of  honor  far  up  the  hall, 
nv.ir  the  tahlo  on  which  stands  the  irreat 
nnxiiiL:  howl,  for  tliey  put  water  to  their 
wino.  and  only  drunkards  toik  it  *'  neat.'' 
The  piiiire  sees  ns,  comes  down  from  his 
soai.  and  hids  us  welcome.  If  we  have 
oome  fioiu  afar,  and  are  dusty  with  travel, 
tlio  maidens  h-ad  us  to  a  oh  amber  where 
the  polished  hat  lis  are,  and  hathe  us  with 
warm  water.  Then  we  return  to  ilie  hall, 
and  Ml  at  moat  and  diink  with  the  ho^t, 
and  wlion  **  we  have  put  away  desire  of 
eatiui:  and  drlnkinir,"  our  host  in^piires  as 
to  our  husinoss,  or  our  noods.  Perhaps 
wo  prosont  our  credentials,  written  «»r 
j: raven,  or  a  sealoil  or  folded  talfiet  :  this 
is  onlv  onoe  mentioned  hv  Homer.  The 
day  j^assos  in  oonvers:ition.  and  after  a 
dinner  for  which  the  beast  has  just  Keen 
sacritiood.  the  divine  minslrol  takes  his 
1\  ro  from  iis  pin  and  chants  some  tale  of 
the  lovo>  of  cods,  or  wars  of  men  :  some 
'iO:renvi  of  Trov  town,  v»r  of  the  v^uost  for 
tho  Fief  CO  M  iiold.  The  l:i<i  cu}»  of  the 
fia>t  i^  T^iv.iTod  out  in  lil'Aii.^ns  to  Herme?. 
ffod  of  iTOod  foit'.me.  Alroadv  the  chii'S 
of  wcod  V.avo  hoon  ]iirhle<l  in  the  hrazitr. 
or.  in  a  wialthv  house,  t.imheaux  home 
in  tho  hnv.ii*  of  :: olden  sL-^iuo^  of  vounc 
men.  ^^  0  are  od  to  our  cl.:un':»er,  or  our 
ho.i  in  ti  0  ocb.oinj;  portico,  and  the  day  is 
on.  10*":.  To-^^Ti^rrow.  pcrhap-^.  wo  hunt  the 
ho.sr  ir.  :l.o  .iowv  morning  C-a'«*"5^.  or  the 
vo-.i^jj^    v.-.cn    ov.urtain    us   wi;h    runnini: 

•  *  « 

raoos,  ^;iri>:v.j:.  ;:nd  thr^^wir.c  and  ostv^h- 
ir.^  tl'.o  l»sl!.  Ti:o  yor.ri:  '.adies  of  the 
h.Mito  .irivo  o*  with  the  dinx  linen  of  the 
ost,'»Mi<].nur.l.  .<ind  wasli  it  in  tlie  ri*  or 
hod.  Tho  hostess  roc".*  stos  hor  house- 
h  o .  .i .  ^i \  OS  h  or  w  om on  \^  oo ";  1 1»  sp ■  n .  or 
> i ;  s  :. :  i . ^r  I : V. hro i c. or v  of  c:o . ;  an  d  sc srlet . 
o r  t x'^ssc >  t '  0  :r o . vi on  sh  %: : : . o  t :  r .'» n c:i ;  1 1  ■  o 
'. ^'^^Mn ,     Tho  s w  -.n I  h -^rd  si r .;  vibrio rd  .  ■  ■  v. .  e 

iTi    i«.4.l    .1"#^*^.*>    ••Oil  I     i.iO    ..fciit      .     I  .:0     j.>i.i4 

I'T'.r.C^  'i'O  s:^^i.s  of  ;:.o  *»  a.  TcTi-ivs 
>«.'%r:l.y  S:  i.  lian  more":  hi;  ^»  o:  'i.;i\i-  :.:  .i- 
od  ir.  t";o  ''.sv.  jir.d  arrive  «.;;•: i  *  r  v .'.ris — 
o  sn^r :  >  f  ro ;  .t  1 1 1  o  Ks st .  V  r .^  •  ^^  » >»  :.  :■  <i  ■  .  V  k  - 
\*>.sr,:  i;\r-:.riO  «*  ir.^.  :.  b-vi /o  s« .  r.;s 
«  ih   "Xi'^v  l.',:.d  e>.  c;.s::<  c;    .\ .-.kr-w  .vd 

«  ■      ■  •  k 

Wwi,  ^ i  ^  0  r  -n; ; w  0 n"»V o<^ o . :  or  •■  r-.  cr\ ycr. 
w  :..  r.if-.ros  of  As'iTriNV  cod*-,  ..-ivps  of 
V 0  .^  ^*  s  ■  V  ■  H^ r .  1^ r ."•■.■. c"  t  s  so r.^ <s  V.  .  ro ;>o 
h\  t'o  >i,-7.i  Wsy  fron;  t'.o  >:r?»r.co  sr.d 
^  !:i  r.  .  'Vv--  v.,\  ,  ;;.o  <-.•:  v,\i:  'ioJs.  .V. 
t':os<'  t-o  w.^rror.  hsr^llo  and  cho*;>or.  sid 


perhaps  a  Sidonian  Dods  secretly  to  a 
Sidonian  slave- woman  of  the  house,  and 
she  steals  awav  the  prince's  little  boy,  and 
gives  him  to  iier  countrymen  to  sell  for  a 
slave.  Or  it  inav  be  that  there  is  a  sud- 
den  clamor  in  the  entrance,  and  a  man 
sta^LTers  in,  covered  with  dust,  siuirehed 
with  blood,  lialf  dead  with  weariness  and 
fear.  He  is  a  man-slaver,  and  he  comes 
to  seek  refusre  from  the  pursuer  after  blood 
at  the  hospitable  hearth. 

These  were  among  the  sights  that  we 
shi  tuld  see  in  the  hall  of  a  Homeric  prince. 
As  to  that  liall,  it  did  not,  of  course,  sup- 
plvall  the  accommodation  of  tbedweiliDi;. 
Behind  the  dais  at  the  inner  end  were 
doors  openin;jj  into  the  women's  chambers, 
and  the  store-rooms  and  armorv.  The 
chief  and  hU  wife  seem  £renerallv  to  have 
slejit  in  an  upper  chamber.  Perhaps  the 
best  idea  of  the  arrancements,  allowini* 
for  diffeience  vi  climate,  may  be  iiatLered 
from  tiie  sketch  and  plan  of  an  Icelandic 
lurd's  house  piinled  inSirGeorge  I^asent's 
'•  Storv  of  iMirnt  Nial."  It  was  in  a  hall 
like  thi? — a  rude  one.  for  the  floor  was  of 
stn-^mped  clay — liiat  i.Klysseus  s»hot  down 
the  lovers  of  his  wife,  with  the  dread  bow 
of  Kuryius,  whioij  none  but  be  could  bend. 
And  no  doubt  litre  were  often  biawls  as 
weii  .Hs  revtls  in  those  ohamWrs,  and  bones 
of  oxen  were  hr.iied.  and  "  iron  drew  the 
hands  of  hcTiXs."  But  Homer  common- 
ly shows  i:*  the  peaceful  life  within  the 
r.-y.Vi  dw tilings.  He  dwells  with  especial 
y- ensr.re  or.  tijo  life  of  the  children.     He 

4 

>:.ows  us  the  little  irirl  irottinc  bv  her 
mother's  side.  dr.Skrir:njr  at  her  sown,  and 
or\ini:io  i«e  taken  ui>  in  her  arms.  He 
s ": .  o  w  s  V.  s  1 1 : 0  \  'oy  s  b n i  i  d  i ng  sand-oasi  1  es  on 
the  sea-shore,  or  teasiuvr  wasps,  or  bn Hying 
ar.v  of  iho.r  number  who  chareed  to  l»e 
sr.  o-n-has.  or  friendless,  or  befffinji  their 
fsti:irs  to  irivo  their  aj'pie  and  pear-trees 
**  tor  thiir  verv  own."  He  shows  us  the 
or.  :..:rse  irinirinj  the  ba\»v  in,  after  din- 
;:or.  .'»::. i  n^kinj  Lis  v^airiifather  to  name 
:.  :vj.  He  noc  eots  nothing — not  the  ireese 
v':.ioL  l\Tc!;*oe  was  si^  tond  of,  nor  the 
.:;  0  •■  Mtsskr.-kiOiTs"  (trojiezee*)  whi«^h 
Arhilos  kept  for  pieasure.  not  for  the 
o}iAsi:.  Hi  ao:n4!!y  tells  us  what  dreaaing- 
cowns  the  l.ir^xs  wore  when  ihev  were 
o.*ii:e.i  ;::  or.  a  hastv  alann  before  Troy, 
ar.d  whfit  -oAihcm  sVuIl-^aps  tliCT  aoie 
t.mes  used  ir.  place  <^  the  niclilf-ciMUd 
Vo'met,  He  diUites 
Oiivsseu*.  ••  wbidi 
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and  on  its  golden  broocli  with  the  device 
of  a  hound  catching  a  hare.  It  ih  odd 
that  he  never  mentions  eignet-riniTH,  for 
many  were  foafld  in  the  gtavesof  Mycenn;. 
He  is  doepty  intcre^cd  in  all  aita  and 
manufactures,  weavincr,  ernbroiderv,  the 
bailding  of  chariots  and  Bbips  and  houses, 
and  in  the  tempering  of  file«l,  and  the  stain- 
ing of  ivory,  and  in  the  performances  of 
circDB-riders,  as  we  should  call  them,  rid- 
ing aeverKl  horseg  at  once.  Though  there 
were  professional  smiths  and  doctors,  a 
man  like  Odysseus,  though  a  chief ,  could 
turn  hia  hand  to  everythtnrr.  He  built  his 
own  raft,  and  hia  owu  bridal  chamber  ;  be 
boasts  of  his  skit!  in  moving  and  plough- 
ing ;  we  only  do  not  hear  that  he,  like 
Achilles,  waa  accastomed  to  sing  to  the 
lyre.  The  heroes  were  all  great  boKcrs, 
wrestlers,  and  charioteers,  and  fond  of 
showing  their  speed  of  foot. 

In  this  manly  and  healthy  society  the 
chief  sorrows  were  slavery  and  the  fortunes 
of  war.  The  greatest  lady  might  see  her 
town  beleaguered  by  foes.  In  vain  the 
beacon  bums,  a  smoke  by  day,  a  flame  by 
night,  to  summon  allies.  The  gates  are 
nan,  the  men  are  massacred,  the  women 
are  carried  away  to  make  another's  bed 
and  to  bear  water  from  another's  well,  the 
children  are  dashed  from  the  walls  or  are 
enslaved.  Indeed,  the  day  of  slavery 
might  come  on  any  man,  taken  at  un- 
awares, like  Dionysus  in  the  Homeric 
bymn,  by  pirates  or  hostile  merchantmen. 
As  far  as  we  hear  of  ulavcs,  however,  they 
were  well  treated,  though  "  the  day  of 
slavery  takes  away  half  of  the  virtue  of  a 
man."  The  dread  of  war  and  the  delight 
of  it  (eharmi)  are  always  equally  present 
to  Homer's  mind.  The  bruve  man  is 
koown  by  not  blenching  in  the  nervous 
waiting  of  an  ambush,  while  the  coward 
turns  pale  and  weeps.  It  is  hand-to-linni 
war,  mainly  waged  either  with  spuars 
thrown  at  close  quarters,  or  with  blade 
and  point.  Archers  are  comparatively  lit- 
tle esteemed.  Paris.no  less  than  Odysseus, 
was  an  archer.  War  ia  a  delight  anil  a 
glory,  but  also  it  is  a  horror.  The  whole 
of  Homeric  society  was  keenly  aware  of 
its  own  inseonrity  ;  the  richest,  the  strong- 
eat,  might  see  his  city  burned  and  his  chil- 
dran  lUin  before  his  eyes,  as  Priam  saw 
them  — Prinm,  who  "  endared  a  thing 
inoru  piteous  than  ever  man  befell,  to  kiss 
f  Mm  who  slew  his  son." 
1  dtap  abiding  sense  of  mortal 


ity,  beset  on  everj*  aide  by  shapes 
of  death,  which  causes  the  melancholy  of 
Homer.  It  is  not  a  peevish,  hut  a  manly 
melancholy.  "  As  a  man's  day  is,  so  is 
his  atrongth."  "Endure,  my  heart; 
worse  than  this  hast  thou  endured,"  is 
the  phrase  with  which  Oydsseus  ever 
strengthens  and  consoles  himself.  There 
stand  two  urns  by  the  side  of  Zeus  ;  from 
one  he  deals  good  fortune  to  men,  from 
the  other  calamity.  Over  gods  and  men 
broods  sn  unraasterablo  fate,  which  none 
may  avoid.  Men  especially  are  the  vic- 
tims of  Ate,  a  fatal  blindness  of  counsel  ; 
Prayer  attempts  to  undo  the  evil  ehe 
causes,  but  prayers  are  tardy  of  foot,  and 
linger  long  behind  the  fleet  evil.  Thus 
.lEgisthuB,  against  the  very  message  of  the 
gods,  beguiled  the  wife  of  Agamemnon, 
and  murdered  her  lord.  The  great  sins  of 
the  Homeric  world,  those  which  it  repro- 
bates most,  are  adultery,  disloyalty,  false 
swearing,  the  use  of  poisoned  arrows, 
everything  mean  and  underhand.  The 
virtues  are  courage,  hospitality,  generosity, 
loyalty,  and  piety  toward  the  gods.  Ex- 
treme revenges  and  cruelty  are  also  con- 
demned. 

It  seems  a  noble,  generous,  and  open 
life,  truly  heroic,  not  luxurious,  not  indo- 
lent. Of  poverty  we  hear  little,  though 
b^gars  are  mentioned  of  the  E  lie  Ochil- 
tree variety.  The  liardest  lot  is  that  of 
the  landless  laborer.  Yet  even  this  Aohillcs 
preferred  to  all  the  Kingdom  of  the  Dead. 
For  when  once  the  flame  of  the  pyre  had 
wafted  hone  and  sinew,  when  once  the 
white  ashes  in  their  uru  of  gold  were 
heaped  over  with  the  grassy  mound  above 
the  sea,  man's  soul  lived  but  a  shadowy, 
ineffectual  life  in  the  gray  realm  of  Hades 
beyond  the  wide  stream  of  the  River 
Occanus.  There  were  few  punished  in 
the  land  of  the  Mighty  Warden,  but  fewer 
yet  were  rewarded.  Shadows  in  the  meads 
of  asphodel  tliey  were,  and  shadows  they 
pursued.  It  was  in  this  earthly  life  that 
they  won  renown  or  happiness  ;  in  the 
next  they  all — princes  and  queens,  ladies 
who  had  lain  in  the  very  arms  of  Zeus, 
prophets  and  priests,  sons  of  the  gods  as 
they  might  be — were  but  "  the  unavailing 
hosts  of  the  dead."  For  two  only  was  a 
better  fortune  reserved — for  Helen,  tho 
peerless  in  beauty  and  in  charm,  and  for 
her  lord,  Menelaus.  "  Thee  will  the 
deathless  gods  convey  to  the  Elysian  plain 
and  the  world's  end,  where  life  is  easiest 
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Yet  words  you  have,  your  little  store  : 

For  see,  I  poke  your  pinafore 

And  cry,  "  Who's  this  ?"  and  straight  I  hear 

Your  answer,  **  Baby,*'  sweet  and  clear. 

And  when  some  far  piano  plays, 
With  lifted  finger  and  fixed  gaze 
A  solemn  **  Uark  !"  you  utter  plain, 
Wrapt  listener  to  an  elfin  strain  ! 

Then,  worldlier  busy,  dolly's  head 
You  amputate  and  earthward  shed 
Its  sawdust  soul  with  fattening  fist, 
Small  Leveller,  infant  Nihilist ! 

Sweet  Hope  !  methinks  for  comfort's  sake, 
As  here  our  toilsome  way  we  take. 
The  Hand  that  gave  us  flower  and  star 
Made  you  the  winsome  thing  you  are. 


— Spectator, 
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.A  WAE  COKRESPONDENrS  REMINISCENCES. 


BT    ARCHIBALD    FORBES. 


It  was  down  by  the  Danube  side,  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war. 
Skobeleff  and  /nyself  were  squatting  in  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  to  escape  the  lain  of 
bullets  and  shells  which  the  Turks  were 
pouring  across  the  river  on  the  detach- 
ment which  the  young  general  com- 
manded. 

**  Here  you  and  I  are,"  said  Skobeleff 
with  a  laugh,  ^'  like  Uriah  the  Hittite, 
right  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  ;  and 
liow  strange  it  is  that  quiet  stay-at-home 
folks  all  over  the  world,  who  take  their 
morning  papers  just  as  they  do  their 
breakfasts,  know  ever  so  much  more  about 
this  war  as  a  whole  than  we  fellows  do, 
who  are  actually  listening  to  the  whistle 
of  the  bullets  and  the  crash  of  the  shells  !" 

Skobeleff  did  not  pursue  the  subject 
further,  because  just  then  a  shell  exploded 
right  in  front  of  us,  and  of  the  mud  which 
it  threw  up,  a  splash  hit  him  in  the  face 
and  changed  the  current  of  his  ideas  ;  but 
nevertheless  his  remark  was  a  very  true 
War  correspondence  and  the  elec 


one. 


trie  telegraph  have  given  the  peaceful  citi- 
zen the  advantage,  in  the  matter  of  quick 
and  wide  war-news,  over  the  soldier  who 
is  looking  the  enemy  in  the  face  in  the 
actual  battlefield.  But  this  intelligence, 
although  peaceful  readers  take  little  ac- 
count of  the  manner  of  getting  it,   and 


have  come  to  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  of 
course — as  a  mere  matter  of  everyday 
routine — yet  reaches  their  breakfast-tables 
as  the  outcome  only  of  long  thoughtful 
planning,  of  stupendous  physical  and 
mental  exertion,  of  hair- breadth  risks  en- 
countered. It  is  my  purpose  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  to  tell  something  of  the  man- 
ner  of  the  war  correspondent's  working 
life,  something  of  the  character  of  his  ex- 
ertions to  satisfy  the  world's  crave  for  the 
'^  latest  intelligence  from  the  seat  of  war," 
and  something  of  the  dangers  that  encom- 
pass the  path  of  his  duty.  If  the  recital 
of  some  personal  experiences  in  this  field 
may  strike  the  reader  as  involving  the  im- 
putation of  egotism,  I  would  beg  of  him 
to  entertain  the  excuse  that  it  is  not  easy 
for  a  man  to  avoid  egotism  when  he  is 
speaking  mainly  of  himself. 

**  In  my  day  dreams" — I  am  quoting 
from  a  lecture  I  delivered  some  ten  years 
ago — iu  my  day  dreams,  indulged  in 
mostly  when  smarting  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  my  own  deficiencies,  I  have  tried 
to  think  out  the  attributes  that  ought  to 
be  concentrated  in  the  ideal  war-corre- 
spondent. He  ought  to  possess  the  gift 
of  tongues — to  be  conversant  with  all 
European  languages,  a  selection  of  the 
Asiatic  languages,  and  a  few  of  the  Afri- 
can tongues,  such  as  Abyssinian,  Ashan- 
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toe,  Zulu,  Bnd  Somlnncae.  He  ahonld 
liave  till-  sweet  iirigclic  temper  of  a  woman, 
lio  as  iirTiiMo  HK  if  Im  were  n  politieian  can- 
vncpiiig  for  A  vote,  and  at  Ino  same  time 
I'O  Hfi  Hill)  \\ii)y  enoiifrli  to  impress  the 
convielion  tliiit  it  would  l«  liighly  iinwiiie 
to  take  any  libortica  witli  liim.  The  para- 
gon war  correspondent  should  be  able  to 
ride  nnythinf;  that  chance  may  send  him, 
from  a  ^raflc  to  a  rnt  ;  he  able  to  ride  a 
huniired  miles  at  a  stretch  ;  to  go  without 
food  for  a  week,  if  nccdfnl,  and  without 
sleep  for  as  long  ;  never  to  get  tired — 
never  to  feel  the  sensation  of  a  "  slight 
sinking,  you  know  ;"  and  he  alilo  at  the 
end  of  a  ride — <if  a  journey  however  long, 
ardnoTis,  and  sleepless— to  write  roiind- 
liand  for  a  foreign  telegraph  clerk,  igno- 
rant of  the  correspondent's  language,  at 
the  rate  of  a  column  an  hour  for  six  or 
eight  conscentive  hours  ;  after  which  he 
chiHild,  as  A  niHtlcr  of  course,  gallop  back 
lo  the  scene  of  action  without  a  niument's 
delay.  He  should  be  a  competent  judge 
of  warfare  ;  conversant  with  all  military 
operations,  from  the  mounting  of  a  cor- 
poral's guard  to  the  disposition  of  an  army 
in  the  held.  Ila  ought  to  have  su|ireiiie 
disregarii  for  hostile  fire  when  real  duty 
calls  upon  him  to  exiH'so  himself  to  it ; 
and  his  pulse  should  he  as  calm  when  shells 
KK  bursting  around  him  as  if  he  were 
watching  his  bosom-friend  undergoing  the 
ordeal  of  the  marriage  service.  He  must 
have  a  genuine  instinct  for  the  place  and 
dav  of  an  impending  combat  ;  hi-  must  be 
able  to  soent  the  coming  battle  from  afar, 
and  allow  nothing  to  hinder  him  from 
getting  up  in  time  to  he  a  spectator  of 
it.  He  should  be  so  constituted  as  to 
have  an  intuitive  perception  how  the  day 
hnlh  gone  ;  to  he  able  to  disoem  victory 
<ir  defeat,  while  as  yet  to  tlie  speetJitor  not 
BO  gifted  the  field  of  strife  seems  confu- 
sion worse  confounded  ;  and  so  to  rely  on 
his  own  judgment  as  to  venture,  ere  the 
turmoil  has  died  away,  to  turn  his  hack 
upon  it,  and  lide  off,  the  earliest  hearer 
of  the  momentous  tidings.  To  potter 
ahoiit  waiting  till  the  last  shot  is  tired  ;  to 
linger  for  returns  of  killed  and  wonnded, 
and  for  the  uwasnred  report*  of  the  gen- 
erals ;  to  he  the  chiffonnier  of  the  rags  of 
the  hajilcfietd  ;  that  is  work  he  must  leave 
10  his  helpers.  Alas  1  there  never  was 
such  a  man,  and  there  never  will  he  such 
a  man.  I  think  Julius  Owsar  would  have 
been  an  exceptionally  brilliant  war  corre- 


spondent, if  the  profession  had  been  m- 
vented  in  his  time,  and  if  he  could  hare 
weaned  himself  from  the  meaner  arocaticHU 
of  coiDinanding  armies,  conquering  coun- 
tries, and  niling  nations.  Bnt  the  first 
Napoleon,  if  only  he  could  have  been  a  little 
truthful  occasionally,  would  have  enlipaed 
Julius  Cfcsar,  and  knocked  William  How- 
ard Russell  into  a  cocked  hat. 

Before  the  Franco -German  war  there 
had  been  war-correnpondents,  and  one  at 
least  of  those  had  made  for  himself  a  rep- 
utation to  vie  with  which  no  repieaentalive 
of  a  newer  school  has  any  claim.  But 
their  work,  being  in  the  pre-telegrapbtc 
period,  was  carried  on  under  less  ardaoos 
conditions  than  those  which  confront  tbe 
war-correspondent  of  to-day.  Nor  was  it 
so  incuTubeut  on  them  to  carry  their  lives 
in  their  hands.  Before  far-reaching  rifled 
fire-arms  came  into  use,  it  was  quite  easy 
to  sec  a  battle  without  getting  within  tbe 
range  of  fire.  But  this  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible. With  siege  guns  that  carry  ^helb 
ten  miles,  with  field  artillery  havicg  a 
range  of  four  miles,  and  with  rifies  thai 
kill  without  bensfit  of  clergy  at  two  miles, 
the  war-correspondent  may  «■  well  stay  at 
home  with  his  mother,  anises  he  has  hard- 
ened his  heart  to  take  his  fall  share  of 
the  risks  of  the  battlefield.  Indeed,  jf  be 
has  determined  to  look  narrowly  into  the 
turbulent  heart  of  each  sncceauve  spasm 
of  the  bloody  struggle— and  it  is  only, 
now.  br  doing  this  that  he  can  make  for 
himself  a  genuine  and  abiding  repotaiion, 
he  must  lay  his  acconnt  with  adventuring 
more  risk  than  falls  to  tbe  lot  of  the  aver- 
age soldier.  The  percentage  of  casoattieft 
among  war  correspondents  is  gvealer  than 
that  amonc  the  actual  fighting  men.  Id 
the  petty  Servian  campaign  of  1876.  for 
instsncc,  there  were  twelve  concspoadenia 
who  kept  the  field  and  went  under  fire. 
Of  those,  three  were  killed  and  four  were 
wounded.  Certainly  not  mora  than  thirlT 
correspondents  and  arlitfs,  all  told,  «(fl« 
in  the  Soudan  from  tbe  eartieat  troaMcs 
to  tbe  final  failure  of  tbe  Nile  eipedilioB. 
but  on  or  under  ita  crarl  aaad  lie  A» 
corpses  of  at  least  ris  of  my  e 
O'Ponovan,  the  adventnrooi  fiaamm  of 
Merv,  perished  with  fficfa. 
hope  has  long  faded  ikKl  ^ 
dowed  though  he  « 
the  proverbial  i  a  no*  m 
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nnd  of  attempting  to  bring  to  i 
details  of  that  noble  soldier's  Heroism. 
CamerOD  nnd  Sl  Lcgcr  were  strar.k  down 
on  the  same  bloody  day,  and  rest  loirelher 
in  their  shallow  grave  in  the  hot  Bayada 
sand.  Poor  tiordon,  who  had  been  a 
soldier  before  he  became  a  war-carrcapond- 
ent,  died  a  lone  death  of  thirst  in  the 
heart  of  the  desert,  while  pushing  urgently 
on  to  where  hia  duty  lay.  Time  would 
fail  me  to  tell  of  those  who  have  perished 
of  fevera  and  other  maladies,  who  have  been 
woanded,  shipwrecked,  and  encoantered 
strange  hair-breadth  escapes ;  of  others 
again  who  have  come  home  eo  broken  by 
hardship  and  vicissitude  that  what  re- 
mains of  life  to  them  is  nought  but  weari- 
ness and  pain.  And  it  is  such  men  who 
hare  been  claaaed  with  the  camp  follow- 
ers, and  denonoced  as  "  drones  who  eat 
the  rations  of  fighting  men  and  do  no 
work  at  all." 

Jt  was  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870 
which  brought  about  the  revolution  in  the 
mothoda  of  war-correapondence,  although 
at  Saarbriicken  in  the  eailiest  days  of  that 
great  contest,  there  was  as  yet  no  percep- 
tion of  the  opportunities  that  lay  to  our 
hands.  But  if  at  Saarbriicken  the  corre- 
spondents thus  early  on  the  war-path  were 
still  unregenorate  in  this  respect,  we  had 
some  experiences  in  which  the  comic  and 
the  tragic  were  curiously  blended.  Within 
two  miles  of  the  little  town  lay  a  whole 
French  army  corpa,  which  any  day  might 
overwhelm  Saarbriicken  and  its  slender 
ffarrison  of  a  single  German  battalion. 
So  we  lived,  quite  a  little  detachment  of 
us,  in  an  hotel  on  the  outskirts,  ready  for 
a  judicious  belt.  At  this  hotel  there  ar- 
rived one  morning  a  young  German  giil 
who  waa  engaged,  we  learned,   to  a  ser- 

feant  in  the  regiment  garrisoning  Saar- 
rtlcken.  She  had  come  to  say  farewell 
to  her  sweetheart  before  the  fighting 
should  begin,  and  he  should  march  away, 
mayhap  never  to  return.  Some  of  the 
livelier  spirits  among  us  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  pair  shoald  get  married  before 
the  parting  should  be  said.  Both  were 
willing.  The  bridegroom's  officer  gave 
lum  wtTe,  oa  condition  that  should  the 
A  to  join  his  battalion 
V%  dtlMj.     All   was  in 
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The  bridegroom  hurriedly  embraced  the 
bride,  buckled  on  his  accoutrements,  and 
darted  off  to  the  alarmplatz.  In  ten  min- 
utes more  the  combat  was  in  full  swing  ; 
the  French  had  carried  the  heights  'over- 
hanging the  town,  and  were  pouring  down 
upon  It  their  artillery  and  mitrailleuse  lire. 
Our  hotel  was  right  in  the  line  of  fire,  and 
soon  became  exceedingly  disagreeable 
quarters.  We  got  the  women  down  into 
the  cellar  and  waited  for  events.  A  shell 
crashed  into  the  kitchen,  burst  inside  the 
cooking  stove,  and  blew  the  wedding 
brealcfast,  which  was  still  being  kept  hot, 
into  whft  an  American  colleague  called 
"  everlasting  smash."  It  was  too  hot  to 
stay  there,  and  everybody  atrategically 
manoeuvred  to  the  rear,  including  the  Ger- 
man batlalion  which  had  constituted  the 
garrison.  A  few  days  later  was  fought, 
close  to  Snarbriicken,  the  desperate  battle 
of  the  Spicheren,  in  which  the  bride- 
groom's regiment  took  a  leading  part. 
The  day  after  the  battle  I  was  wandering 
about  the  battlefield  helping  to  relieve 
the  wounded,  and  gazing  ahndderingly  on 
the  henps  of  dead.  Suddenly  I  came  on 
our  bridegroom,  his  back  resting  against 
a  stnmp.  He  was  stone  dead,  with  a 
bullet  ttirongh  his  throat. 

Perhaps  tho  most  thrilling  episode  of 
all  that  colossal  struggle  was  tho  singularly 
dramatic  climax  of  the  battle  of  Gravelotte. 
All  day  long,  from  noon  until  the  going 
down  of  the  sun.  the  roar  of  the  cannon 
and  tho  roll  of  the  musketry  had  been  in- 
cessant. Tho  deep  ravine  between  Gravo- 
lotte  and  St.  Hubert  was  a  horrible  pan- 
demonium wherein  seethed  struggling 
masses  of  German  soldiery,  torn  by  the 
shell-fire  of  the  French  batteries,  writhing 
under  the  stings  of  the  mitrailleuse,  be- 
wildered between  inevitable  death  in  front, 
and  no  less  inevitable  disgrace  behind. 
Again  and  again  frantic  efforts  were  buing 
made  to  force  up  out  of  the  hell  in  the 
ravine  and  gain  foothold  in  the  edge  of 
the  plateau  beyond  ;  and  ever  the  cruel 
sleet  of  lead  beat  them  back  and  crushed 
them  down.  .The  long  summer  day  was 
waning  into  dusk,  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
battle  still  trembled  in  the  balance,  when 
the  last  reserve  of  the  Germans — the  sec- 
ond army  corps — came  hurrying  np  toward 
the  brink  of  the  abyaa.  In  the  luiid  glare 
of  the  blazing  village,  the  German  king 
stood  by  the  wayside  and  greeted  hia  stal- 
wart Pomeranians  as  they  passed   him. 
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nrc  [H'litlcrolk  ;  wo  cnnnot  joiu  the  queue 
oiiUiilo  llm  linker's  Nhop,  and,  and  0  mon 
/Hill  !  wo  iini  nctiiHlty  stHrvinft,"  and  the 
jHnir  wiiniHu  Imist  iiitii  tenra,  "  We  could 
not  tak*'  oliHritv,"  iilie  contianod,  sobbing, 
"bill  I  hnvu  iicnrd  of  that  kiod  <'or  nn- 
iil'iis  whii'li,  they  say,  is  now  being  dis- 
Iribtiloil  frt'oly  ;  if  only  one  could  get  a 
Hub'  aid  from  its  bounty!"  We  liad  a 
Hiib.dt-|>iit  in  my  hotel  ;  I  myself  was  one 
of  thp  HOi'h.'diU'd  siib-almonera  ;  some  of 
tbo  Cominiwionors  wore  living  with  me. 
1  hunii'il  iho  lnJy  into  a  room  wliere 
tboro  wiw  no  otic  to  notice  bet  emotion  ; 
then  found  John  Kurley  and  told  him  the 
liltlc  story,  Furloy  is  a  man  of  energy. 
In  livo  miniitcii  a  bit;  hnnipcr  had  liecn 
jia.-kcd  fnll  of  comestibles,  and  a  porter 
Wl  it  on  bis  1>ack,  waiting  for  the  ladv's 
contuiands.  With  the  oliivalry  of  a  tine 
irrntloni»n  Knrloy  ri'spv-eifully  aunounoed 
t.i  bor  thai  one  of  his  men  was  at  her  dis- 
pi**iiio«.  She  came  out  into  tbo  passage^, 
Wlcd  down  St  the  great  bwfeet,  whose 
open  montii  dis<'b«scd  isfrr  n/tVi  a  log  of 
million,  a  coiivilc  of  fowK  *  grc.-il  honest 
U\af.  and  si:n.try  vcgiptAblcs  :  she  gave  ft 
gnMi  gasp,  and  1  thoiijiht  she  was  going 
t.»  faim.  She  was  an.vinic  irfva  sheer 
want,  bm  she  iu'lici.  tears  helping  her  : 
and  iben  she  wcM  silenily  away  with  her 
»ci1  down  over  her  fs.v,  and  tbe  stalwart 
porter  trami'-.ng  Iv-hind  her,  !t  w*s  snch 
people  asiti.Mte.  with  piide  and  iJvrti  sal- 
aries wln.-b  were  not  }^iud,  who  sntlePed 
w.%r»i  d;:r.ng  ibc  siege  :  and  they  ;o.»  it 
«a»  who  wcpc  the  m,>*i  dilS.-r.'!  lo  re'iicTe 
when  llic  siege  w-*«  o»*r.  l^i-.i  without  as 
yei  %r.\  a''Ciisiio:R  i^f  their  iT;:*frt.  The 
w■.^men  we?e  t.>;c  '^.^st  Mr.i>S.'*m,  The 
■vnii-'. -ft  ».Nii5.i  «ss«re  the  »]moT»er  that 
Iheiwo  .^}d  in.!:**  .>r.  «n,-h  an  iM.f  were 
"liera'ily  s5sr^:»lg.  The  two  o.-d  ladies. 
whefi  voi,  onsho.i  ihc.r  Sr.iior.,  wok";,;  av~ 
jvnr,  »ti.ti>:i^  iT«>-i''^ns>  Vov  ihey  wor.id 
K»v  yos  I  he  Vngl.sfc  we:v  a  I,.  7,5  ■.vs'>;i'0. 
»p.^  itie  C'V^5  tisvj  w,M;i.i  rcwv.i  ihem. 
TliWT  wi'i-e  ifc^iYfe  rsN-ir  .i»j»i nres  ir,  the 
^^>.^f  *h.>  were  :r.  ;«*»  nt  ree^',,  V.v 
t Veve'i-fv  ih«T>L-v  Si;l  ThV  lliev  ■^^l;'A 
»i.it  H.'vV'pl  ehir-lx  :  iift.\  tV-er.  the  .i/viT 
w.ii.'.i  .■'.■Me  or.  l^e  w-an  e^-es  nee,  h.^^!,^« 
Vlvv-vv  M'.  i)^  il  «■»  me!wTl.■•h,^!^  •■.'trt. 
1)  ix   -..■ivw.i  hv   to  gv»  ii>ro  .^e»,'  *Ksi!l 

vl.^i  *■»»  tl'C  .Milj  nhwif  .\?  !l  .if  whteJi  1 
»w  *  •■ipvw.  Vi  (hM  1  .v»f.  h««e  w  is 
iW    t:  ibe  'h?m  cht«»  w-hs-h  marine '«)>» 
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ruthless  stamping  out  of  the  CommnDe  by 
the  Versajlliat  army  nnder  Harshal  Mae- 
Mahon,  the  conditions  under  whicii  corn. 
spondcntH  tried  to  fnlGI  their  datietwete 
more  full  of  peril  than  one  can  incnr  in 
any  battle  of  which  I  have  had  experi- 
ence. In  a  battle  you  know  yonr  danger. 
The  enemy  is  for  tne  most  part  in  front; 
and  you  can  either  stand  up  and  take  yonr 
chance  of  his  lire,  or  take  cover  to  protect 
yourself  from  it.  But  in  the  seething 
turmoil  of  the  laat  days  of  the  Commane, 
bullets  were  flying  from  front,  flanks,  and 
rear.  There  was  an  nnirersal  raving  tut 
for  blood.  A*  Mr.  I^bouchere  cheerfully 
wrote,  "  They  shot  you  first,  and  apolo- 
gized to  yonr  corpse  afterward.*'  The 
brightest  feature  of  the  grim  diwna  which 
I  can  recall  after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time, 
was  tbe  imperturbable  coolness  of  Mr. 
Malet.  now  Sir  Edward  Malet,  onr  )Gn- 
ister  at  Berlin.  He  wai  left  in  charge  of 
tiie  Embassv  in  the  Rue  dn  Faubourg  St. 
HoDore  when  Lord  Lvons  and  the  rest  of 
the  pcmointel  migrated  to  Teraailles.  For 
two  long  days  it  seemed  that  Malet,  or  at 
all  events  the  Embassy  he  inhabited,  waa 
tlie  t.-ir^t  for  the  artillery  alike  of  Tenail- 
lisis  and  Coromnnists.  Shells  bedevilled 
the  hall-rwim.  knocked  creat  holes  mia- 
oe'ilaneosslv  all  over  the  bnildine,  and  ex- 
piosioD  afier  eiplosion  blew  np  the  waits 
of  the  Embassy  ganlen,  thiongfa  which 
the  Versaillisis  were  sapping  their  way  to 
o-:t^ank  the  C<>iDin3iiist&.  Malet,  blaad 
and  eheery  as  hi*  waei,  quietly  and  me- 
ih.vl; ."«'.>  peitonued  lus  dnties.  the  shell 
tire  appareni;y  a  matier  coocemng  him  not 
a;  a'.'..  In  tso  eoncieivable  eirenmstancea 
c.v,''.^i  Majei  i.vik  aSnrd  :  aad  that  sorely 
is  &  greit  gift,  Jhh  WioK  the  Gennan 
»iege  ><eg>n.  he  name  ost  Inxo  Paris  to 
Mea.:v  wi:h  a  pommiiiucativii)  to  Bia- 
r!%ftr.-'k.  I  haroeiaed  to  meet  him  aear  tba 
liermar.  f,ve~TV«  line-  His  fra»r-tirrmr 
cA-vtr:  l.a.i  .vinuM'^ied  him  «■  l^  p 
r.iy'bt  "i  I  "'  I  h'liii  ihi  liiiaaiifal  m 
»her.  1  nw*  hrw  he  i 
t*'.-<  V  biiiM,  He  was  Mnroi  »  a  tall  hat 
w  b^^h  the  hmBl:ftL  Mm  had  Jtyiiiwl  of 
-:?>  g'')v>w>.  a  cinawaT  oML  aal  uta^km 
u-.-<mK«>  diM-JMii^ 
iwi.-t.  He  was  amai 
MtddiA,  the  s^iAtmuMF  «f  ai^whiarwafcart 
ktw  Ww  m-"  »-^^-»  -  -"^^^^^^ 
ahMfl  '       1 
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Ljnipliii'  nu'Hs.Hi^o  four  columns  long — all  in 
tin*  Hpjii'o  of  tliirty  hours. 

At  till'  l)v'j;i lining  of  tlie  UuMo-Turkisli 
\\;ir,  ill  tlu*  spring  of  1S77,  tho  tirst  great 
iii'si»liT:ituin  with  tlio  oorrospondcnts  who 
\wiv  ilotitilod  to  follow  tiio  Russian  for- 
tunes WHS  to  i»htMin  an  authorization  to  ac- 
oouipany  tlu*  nrniios  in  the  tielil.  With- 
out suoh  an  authorization  the  eorrespond- 
ont,  if  he  gels  forward  at  all,  is  liahle  to 
he  Heated  as  :i  spy,  and  soon  tinds  him. 
self  in  trouhlo.  I  suppose  tlu're  is  no  war 
eorrespoiideut  of  any  oonsideraMe  general 
e\ peril- !K*e  who  has  not  heen  in  eustody 
oxer  :\\u\  over  again  on  suspicion  of  being 
a  spy.  I  have  been  a  prisoner  myself  in 
Kr.ivoe  ^made  so  both  by  iiermans  and  by 
Trx'-.^'IO.  Sp^in.  Sorvia,  iiermany,  Au?- 
!r-.A.  n.:'5i;ary,  Kiissia,  Ivountania.  and 
!*.: ':;.*:;*  ;  a^id  I  eannot  oon s^^iintivMisly 
rvW:v.'.*.:e'.*.d  any  v^f  iho<e  oouutrios  from 
iV..s  iv^.'.*.:  ot  \ie«.  The  a;::!\or;ties  of 
:'.-.i^  K.'.<>:a!\  ar:nv  \xero  vorv  fair  ajui  ooiir- 
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day  I  called  on  him  at  the  headquarters 
in  Ploesti,  and  found  him  seated  in  a 
bower  in  a  garden,  resolutely  confronted 
by  a  gaunt  man  in  a  red  heard  and  a 
tweed  suit.  **  Mon  Dieu  I**  exclaimed 
the  Colonel,  **  will  you  oblige  nie  by  tak- 
ing that  man  away  and  killing  him  1  lie 
is  a  Scotsman  and  I  donH  undeistand  the 
Scottish  language  :  he  knows  none  other 
than  his  native  tongue.  He  comes  here 
daily,  and  looms  over  me  obstinatelv  for 
an  hour  at  a  time,  firing  off  at  intervals 
the  ft^ingle  word  '*  Permission  1"  and  ten- 
dering me.  as  if  he  would  hold  a  pistol  at 
my  head,  a  letter  in  English  from  a  per- 
son whom  he  calls  the  Duke  of  Argj'll — a 
noble,  I  suppose,  of  this  wild  man's  coun- 
try !"  It  is  needless  to  sav,  since  the 
••  wild  man"  was  a  Scot,  that  he  achieved 
his  permission  and  did  very  good  work  as 
a  correspondent. 

We  were  all  rumbered  like  so  manv 
ticket  porters,  and  at  first  carried  on  the 
.^r:u  .^  liiiiTO  Iraas hadjre,  which  heiglitened 
o'.:r  res«:m:\anv*e  to  members  of  that  re- 
<:vo:.^V'".e  av:.\-i::on.  The  French  corre- 
s:vv..;vr.:s'  s^*c>e  cf  the  t*eautiful  was, 
V.s-tttvor.  rj::r:i^'i  Iriliis  neat  and  oma- 
!v. •.".'. :.i'.  .l:>:.-i.:.::sh"ftrc  mark  :  so  al  their 
*v<:.i:-  *e  :V.-.rv  wxs  *;:":*$:  it  filed  a  more 
.1 A  ■• : y  <:y ". f  .^:  ;  rsssarl,  w i;h  the  do ul 'le- 
r.sA.lft-.l  e.v^e  :r.  *:  ver  !ioe  on  a  vcllow  silk 
;:•»,'».■.•■:.  Ire  r^rraiissc.^z  was  written  on 
:.*^  ..i:'<  .:  i  r':i::o';^T*?h  of  die  corre- 
<^'.'-,1.'t:  :o  »'i ."■::::  ::  wis  pasted,  which 

V  •.:>••■< V >.  *  15  -i-'v  *ca:i:i»«ed  on  the 
. -•it'i^  .*:  :"'^  si:v'."5  w::h  :he  irrea:  seal 
.-:  :.  ,' >.:x:;iir:«f:^     A   i->::a:e  of  :his 
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"  J)it  mot  qve  tn  mango,  et  je  te  dirai 
ct  gne  tv  r»" — tell  me  wlial  you  eat,  atid 
I  will  tell  yon  what  you  ore — nays  ItrillHt 
SsTarin,  the  high-priest  of  gastronomy. 
Such  a  doctrine,  if  it  could  be  carried 
into  practice,  woald  doubtless  t>e  a  most 
dBeful  one  ;  bnt  it  mnsC  he  confessed  that 
it  is  at  least  as  difficult  to  tell  a  man's 
cbaracier  from  liia  favorite  dish  as  from 
bis  handwriting,  and  requires  an  experi- 
ence In  iLo  science  of  the  table  which  is 
rarely  given  to  ordinary  dincrs-out. 
What  coDcluHions,  for  ingtance,  would  be 
drawD  from  the  fact  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
liked  roast  goose  ;  that  James  I.  preferred 
cock-a-leekie,  and  William  HI,  asparagus  ; 
or  that  Lord  Eldon's  favorite  dish  was 
liver  and  bacon  ;  or  that  George  III., 
again,  loved  boiled  mutton  and  turnips 
beyond  all  other  dishes  ;  or  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  so  utterly  indifferent 
to  what  ho  ate  and  drank  that  his  cook 
— one  of  the  best  in  Europe — resigned  his 
oflico  in  despair  ? 

Brillat  Savarin,  however,  le  not  alone  in 
his  opinion  ;  for  a  famous  bvn  vivaul  of 
the  time  of  the  First  Empire,  the  Mar.juis 
de  Cnsiiy,  went  even  further,  and  main- 
tained that  the  genius  and  character  not 
only  of  a  man,  but  of  a  nation,  could  be 
learned  from  a  study  of  its  cookery,  and 
that  history  might  thus  be  rewritt«n  on 
strictly  gastronomioal  principles.  From 
this  point  of  view  characteristic  dishes — 
saoh  as  laucrkraut,  caviare,  maccaroni, 
pillaa,  and  roast  beef — would  each  of 
them  have  their  separate  historical  value  ; 
and  important  conclusions  might  be  drawn 
from  the  familiar^!  aii/eu,  which  is,  wo 
suppose  (though  M.  de  Cussy  docs  not 
tell  us  so),  the  national  dish  of  France. 

This  ingenious  theory  opens  out  for  us 
an  almost  boundless  fie  d  of  inquiry  and 
conjecture ;  and  some  historian  of  the 
future — the  Niebuhr  or  Mommscn  of  gas- 
tronomy -will  no  doubt  trace  the  close 
connection  of  cause  and  effect  between 
cookery  and  history,  from  Iiclshazzar's 
feast  to  a  modern  Lord  Mayor's  bamjuct. 
Nay,  be  might  begin  his  work  from  the 
time  of  Adam  ;  for,  after  all,  what  caused 
tbfl  fi^l  of  man  1  It  was  not,  as  people 
ninly  mppoae,  mere  feminine  curionity 
■  on  the  pait  ot  Eve,  but  la  gourmandinr., 
H    wbicb   tempted  W  to  eat  the  foibiddcn 


fiuit  in  Paradise,  just  aa  it  tempted  Per- 
sephone to  cat  the  pomegranate  in  Hades, 
This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  M,  Alex- 
aodre  Dumas  ;  and  he  fuitiier  tells  us  tbst 
the  destinies  of  the  chosen  people  were 
entirely  changed  by  the  insatiable  appetite 
of  Jacob's  elder  brother.  With  such 
authorities  to  support  him,  our  historian 
would  go  boldly  on  to  show  bow  timo 
after  time  the  fate  of  nations  has  been  de- 
cided by  the  gastronomic  failings  of  the 
master-spirit  of  the  age  ;  how  the  progress 
of  great  conquerors  has  been  checked  by 
tbeir  ignorance  or  violation  of  the  first 
principles  of  cookery  ;  how  the  career  of 
Alexander  was  cut  short  by  his  inordinate 
love  of  the  table  ;  and  how  Napoleon  I,' 
lost  the  decisive  battle  of  Leipsic  owing 
to  a  fit  of  indigestion  caused  by  his  dining 
o&  a  shoulder  of  mutton  and  onion  sauco. 
After  all,  it  may  be  further  argued,  what 
is  Diplomacy  itself— the  great  peace -pre- 
serving machine  of  modern  times  ?  Noth- 
ing but  a  series  of  good  dinners,  judi- 
ciously blended  with  the  delights  of  mine 
and  conversation,  "  Tenez  bonne  table  et 
toignes  Ifsfemmes,"  was  Napoleon's  part- 
ing advice  to  his  ambassador — advico  as 
sound  as  it  was  successful.  History,  in 
fact,  shows  that  the  triumphs  of  diplomacy 
fflil  to  the  ambassador  who  has  the  strong, 
est  bead,  the  laigest  appetite,  and  the  best 
cook.  Talleyrand's  dinners  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  were  the  best  in 
Europe  ;  Prince  Mettcrnich's  cellars  and 
cuisine  weie  cijujilly  admirable  ;  while 
Prince  Bismarck  is  almost  as  famous  for 
\\\v,  gastronomic  performances  us  for  his 
political  successes.  "It  is  the  manner  of 
the  great  Chancellor,"  says  Dr,  Husstll, 
"  ridendo  dicere — /umantlo,  too,  the  very 
largest  and  strongest  cigars,  and  to  sit  up 
till  and  after  all  hours.  So  that  average 
diplomatists  with  weak  constitutions  had 
little  chance  with  him  in  protracted  nego* 
tiations." 

Leaving,  however,  these  theories  to  lake 
care  of  themselves,  let  us  pass  to  the 
proper  history  of  what  has  been  called  iho 
master-art.  Of  Greek  cookery  we  know, 
perhaps  fortunately,  very  little  beyond 
what  can  bo  gathered  from  scattered  no- 
tices in  Athenicus,  tho  Deipnosophist  ; 
while  of  Homan  cookery  we  know  almost 
too  much,  for  the  long  work  iiltributed  to 
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!»ni<l  tlio  old  gentleman,  rattling  up  the 
carriage- windows  ;  **  so  she  invites  her 
father  and  sister  to  a  second  day's  dinner 
(if  those  sides,  or  ongtnjB,  as  she  calls 
t'leni,  weren't  served  vesterdav,  I'm 
d d),  and  to  meet  City  folks  and  lit- 
tery men  !*' 

Oaromo  was  hribed  by  the  offer  of 
£1000  H-year  to  become  chef  to  George 
IV.,  and  for  a  few  months  he  ofticiated  at 
Carlton  House  ;  but  the  fogs  of  England 
alTeettd  his  spirits,  and  he  felt  that  his 
merits  were  not  appreciated  at  their  proper 
value  by  his  master.  **  Je  lui  ai  compose 
«ne  langue  de  veau  en  surprise.  II  I'a 
mango,  mais  il  n*a  pas  su  de  la  com- 
prendre."  So  he  composed  a  last  sauce — 
*•  la  deinioro  pensee  de  Careme" — and  re- 
turned to  Taris,  where  he  became  cook  to 
Baron  Uothsohild.  There  is  an  eloquent 
passage  (too  long  to  be  quoted  here)  in 
one  of  Lady  Morgan's  letters  describing  a 
dinner  cooked  by  Carome  at  the  Baron's 
villa,  which  givei  us  a  high  iJea  both  of 
the  ai list's  excellence  and  of  the  lady's 
taste  in  such  matters,* 

A  little  provivHisly  to  the  time  of  which 
wo  have  been  speaking — the  time,  that  is, 
of  I'aromo  ami  Reau\  illiers,  when  French 
cookery  m,\v  bo  said  to  have  reached  its 
icnith — there  ap}H\ired  the  famous 
"  Almanaoh  dcs  Gourmands,"  which  is  as 
well  known,  bv  name  at  all  events,  as  the 
"  Almanaoh  de  Gotha  :"  vet  it  m.iv  be 
q::c*tioned  if  one  reader  out  of  twenty 
knows  iinvthin^  v>f  the  b<K»k  bevoml  its 
name.  an»l  still  loss  knows  anvthmc  of  its 
author,  the  famous  gastronomist,  iirimod 
do  la  Ko4n>5^ro,  As  a  manor  of  fact,  how- 
ovvr.  there  i*  little  in  his  'ifo  that  is  eiih^r 
in:oTfs:irg  or  edifying.  lie  was  rich. 
o^vor.trivN  and  a  groJit  opiouiv,  and  hi* 
d:rnof*  anl  hi*  know\v1ge  of  Cvvkory 
were*  Oi^ua^ly  fam>>i;s^  The  lirrt  part  of 
bi*  {v!obni:o*l  "  A!marsch.**  wh:oh  ba* 
boon  over  scnoo  a  ho\:stho*..l  wv*r\i  amo?ig 
K-rti  riyytxts^  w:a*  writtcr.  ;r.  150'^.  and  fr.^^i 
the  x^av  v*f  i:*  r.wt  ai^p^amr.oe  :ho  'xx^k 
Las  V^vn  «:v!*'.v  rvvu'ar.  ro5  so  n*.:A  for 

^      «       • 

ii*  x^rjK'tkV.  h;r.:*  on  the  ^'itT-ox*  v^f  :r.e 
tabV,  v^r  frv-'W  th^  '^txss  v*f  fan'.c^;:*  d:a- 
nors  or  !ho  T>N"r<*  for  so":*  ar.i  r^r-^tV*. 
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moiplaces  are  set  oat,  so  aa  to  interest 
and  amuse  the  reader  almost  in  spite  of 
himself.  As  such,  the  book  has  had  its  ad- 
mirers among  men  of  every  type  of  char- 
acter— from  the  late  Duke  of  York,  who 
considered  that,  next  to  the  Bible,  it  was 
the  best  book  in  the  woild,  down  to 
Macaulay,  who,  reading,  as  he  did,  every- 
thing, from  Photius  to  the  last  twopenny 
ballad,  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  **  Al- 
inanach,''  and  used  to  tease  his  nephew. 
Sir  George  Trevelyan,  then  a  Harrow  boy, 
with  long  quotations  from  its  pages. 

Wc  have  no  wish  to  inflict  Any  such 
long  quotations  on  our  readers,  bat  a  {ew 
examples  of  the  style  and  spirit  of  the 
author  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Grimod 
is  speaking  of  popular  superstitions,  sach 
as  spilling  salt  at  table,  or  being  one  of 
thirteen  guests,  and  he  adds  a  comforting 
reflection.  '*This  number,*'  be  says, 
'*  need  cause  yon  no  anxiety  except  the 
fear  that  there  may  not  be  enough  to  eat 
for  more  than  twelve.  As  to  the  salt- 
cellar, the  essential  point  is  not  to  npset  it 
into  a  good  dish. '  *  He  denonnces  general 
invitations  :  *'  The  only  acceptable  invita- 
tions are  those  given  for  a  fixed  day,  and 
it  is  better  they  should  be  in  writing.*' 
In  another  passage  he  lays  down  a  rule 
which  some  of  the  selfish  diner»>oat  of  the 
modern  school  might  well  take  to  heart  : 
'*  You  should  never  speak  badly  of  a  oian 
who  has  just  been  yoar  hoel,  and  your  for- 
bearance should  be  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  dinner  be  gave  yon.  For 
an  ordinary  dinner  eight  days  would  be  a 
sufficient  limit  for  yoar  patienee  :  bat  it 
need  never  exceed  ^x  months^  after  which 
date  your  tongne  regains  fall  liberty  of 
speech.  But,**  he  adds,  **  yoar  Amphi- 
tryon has  always  the  power  of  bioding  too 
afresh  by  another  invitatioa  given  at  the 
pT>>per  moment.**  Again  :  *'*  ladigestioa 
i<  the  most  ordinary  form  of  death  which 
befa'Is  pr^coes  of  the  ChaKk,  and.  with- 
o:::  doubt,  is  the  pleawntesi  aad  m<Ht 
b  -^norab.e  for  a  troe  comrwHtmiJ^"  As  to 
:be  ar^meni  agaiBst  eaiiic  lobia-red- 
brea*ts  t^n  the  gnraad  of  crariir.  be  sac^^ly 
T^Mnarks  thai  **  if  one  w«re  to  kav>e  com- 
i>a5;s:o::  os  all  the  worU.  oae  vtoold  eat 
ry.bir^  ;  asd.  ]p^:t:i:j:  the  q^nlN*  of  pitT 
a*:do. ::  !i::^s:  be  cocfesaed  tkss  ikbaniaMe 
::ri  12  ike*  a^  exceij<esfi  rMsc*'  Soaae  of 
i:*  phraw»  bant  :tcipi  a^BMft  dHMol. 
scr.^h'  as  "'^  :he  ^irbcc  »  tbe  fkaiMBt  cf  tW 
»fa.**ard-v«al»d« 
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ery,"  becanse  it  can  assume  so  many  forms 
in  an  entree. 

But  we  must  leave  the  "  Ahnanach" 
and  pass  to  another  work  on  cooking, 
which  appeared  a  few  years  later,  and  is 
perhaps  even  more  celebrated,  or  at  least 
more  widely  read.  This  is  **  La  Physiologic 
du  Goiit,"  by  Brillat  Savarin,  which  has 
had  the  somewhat  doubtful  honor  of  being 
translated  into  English  in  recent  years. 
This  book,  like  its  predecessor,  abounds 
in  aphorisms  and  philosophical  reflections 
on  matters  connected  with  the  table,  but  it 
is  more  amusing  because  it  is  more  per- 
sonal ;  indeed  nothing  can  bo  more  charm- 
ing in  its  way  than  the  delightful  egotism 
of  the  writer,  his  candid  avowal  of  his  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  faith 
in  gastronomy  as  being  the  highest  of  the 
arts  and  sciences.  Added  to  this,  the 
purity  and  picturesqueness  of  the  language 
make  it  a  model  of  literary  style. 

One  has  only  to  glance  at  the  headings 
of  the  chapters  in  the  **  Physiologic  du 
GoAt"  to  see  that  almost  every  subject 
connected  with  the  art  of  dining  has  its 
place  among  them  :  taste,  appetite,  diges- 
tion, food,  good  living,  sleep,  corpulence, 
fasting,  and  other  kindred  topics,  are  dis- 
cussed in  turn,  and  the  writer's  convictions 
are  supported  by  numerous  personal  anec- 
dotes and  experiences.  Yet,  if  we  may 
believe  Careme  and  others  who  knew  the 
writer  of  these  charming  essays,  he  was 
not  a  gourmand  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  but  simply  a  gros  mangeur,  talked 
little  at  table,  was  wanting  in  ease  of  man- 
ner, had  a  lourd  air,  and  looked  like  a 
country  parson.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there 
is  no  appearance  of  dulness  or  want  of 
taste  in  the  book  itself. 

The  first  condition  of  gastronomic  en- 
joyment is  undoubtedly  a  good  appetite, 
and  Brillat  Savarin  gives  us  several  stories 
of  heroic  performances  at  the  table.  One 
of  his  friends  devoured  thirty-two  dozen 
oysters  before  sitting  down  to  dinner,  and 
then  ate  his  meal  with  the  vigor  of  a  man 
who  had  been  fasting  for  some  time  :  an- 
other, the  vicar  of  Bregnier,  disposed  of 
the  following  dishes  at  a  single  meal, — soup, 
bouillif  a  leg  of  mutton,  a  capon,  a  large 
bowl  of  salad,  a  large  slice  of  cheese,  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  a  decanter  of  water. 
Brillat  Savarin  was  present,  and  assures  us 
that  ^*  nothing  was  left  of  the  mutton  but 
the  bone,  nothing  of  the  capon  but  the 
ikeleton,  and  nothing  x>f  the  salad  bat  the 


bowl — apres  quoi  il  se  reposa^* — as  well, 
indeed,  he  might. 

Nothing  that  we  have  read  in  history 
equals  this  Gargantuan  feat,  except,  per- 
haps, the  performance  of  the  **  glutton  of 
Kent,"  whom  Fuller  places  among  his 
worthies,  and  who  devoured,  at  a  single 
meal,  **  fourscore  rabbits  and  eighteen 
black  puddings,  London  measure. "  Com- 
ing down  to  more  recent  times,  there  is  tho 
probably  apocryphal  story  of  a  Scotsman 
who  ate  a  solan  goose  by  way  of  a  whet 
for  dinner  ;  and  of  a  Welsh  nobleman  who 
devoured  a  covey  of^  partridges  for  break- 
fast every  morning.  There  is  also  a  well- 
known  legend,  which  found  its  way  into 
•'  Punch,"  of  a  certain  eminent  politician 
who  entered  an  eating-house  near  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  after  putting  away  seven 
pounds  and  a  half  of  cold  boiled  beef,  ob- 
served cheerfully  to  the  landlord,  **  Capital 
beef  this  !  One  may  cut  and  come  again 
here.**  To  which  the  landlord,  regarding 
him  grimly,  made  reply, — "  Sir,  you  may 

cut,   but  I'm  d d  if  you  shall  come 

again  !" 

We  are  tempted  to  add  one  more  story, 
which  we  believe  has  not  as  yet  found  its 
way  into  print.  On  the  Derby  day,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  well-known  man  of  business 
— let  us  call  him  Mr.  X. — went  down  to 
Epsom  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and, 
after  the  great  race  was  over,  bethought 
himself  of  lunch.  It  was  then  four 
o'clock,  and  he  was  ravenously  hungry. 
Seeing  no  friendly  coach  or  carriage  at 
hand,  he  entered  one  of  the  refreshment- 
booths,  where  a  three-and-sixpenny  meal 
was  provided  for  all  comers.  He  attacked 
some  ribs  of  beef,  and  soon  cleared  them 
to  the  bone  ;  then  he  **  went  for"  a  chick- 
en, which  also  disappeared  ;  finally,  he 
espied  a  pigeon-pie  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  which  had  not  yet  been  touched, 
and  ordered  the  waiter  to  bring  it  to  him. 
But  the  waiter,  after  a  whispered  confei- 
ence  with  an  individual  in  black,  who  bad 
been  observing  Mr.  X.'s  performances  with 
suspicion  and  alarm,  came  and  said  confi- 
dentially, **  If  you  please,  sir,  the  gov- 
ernor says  as  how  he  won't  charge  you 
nothing  for  anything,  if  you'll  go  away  at 
once."  Mr.  X.,  however,  insisted  on  his 
rights,  and  declined  this  obliging  offer  ; 
then  he  proceeded  to  make  a  vigorous  on- 
slaught on  the  pigeon-pie. 

From  Brillat    Savarin  it    is  a    natural 
transition  to  Alexandre  Dumas,  who,  great 
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l^ast  three  reslnarants  (let  ua  select  Kelt- 
hit's,  the  Cafe  Kovale,  and  KoinaDo's, 
though  thtre  are  probably  several  olhers) 
where  the  wine  and  the  cooking  are  equally 
ifood,  and  where,  if  you  make  a  judicious 
tieK*ction  from  the  menu,  aided  hy  the  head 
waiter's  counsel  and  experience,  you  can 
get  almost  asgoodadinnerfor  your  money 
.1*  at  the  Cafe  Angbis  iUelf. 

After  all  that  has  liecn  ta'xd  on  ihe  short- 
('oming!«i  and  demerits  of  English  cookery, 
it  is  at  least  curious  that  two  of  the  most 
famous  fhe/s  nf  modem  times — Ude,  who 
WAS  at  one  time  head  cook  at  Windsor, 
.ind  Urhain  Dubois,  rhn  to  the  Emperor 
of  Austiia— should  have  axprcssed  their 
deliberate  opinion  that  English  cookery, 
when  well  iti^ne.  was  better  than  that  of 
any  oiher  country  in  the  world.  The  ma- 
torial.  they  maintained,  and  quite  rightly, 
w:ia  far  superior — the  English  beef  and 
mutton  having  a  tiner  tlavor,  and  requir- 
ing no  adjuncts  in  the  way  of  sauce,  pro- 
Tided  that  it  «as  properly  cooked  :  and 
they  might  have  added  that,  owing  to  the 
distance  of  Paris  from  the  sea-coast,  fresh 
fish,  especially  salmon,  is  rarely  procursbie, 
and  still  more  rarely  served  up,  even  in  the 
tirst-class  restaurants.  Certainly  there  are 
some  standa^l  English  dishes  which  in 
their  o«o  wav  are  diflicult  to  l>eat  ;  and 
Lord  Pudiey  (the  grandfather  of  the  pres- 
ent earh  used  to  declare  that  "  turtle  soup, 
a  small  turbot.  a  neck  of  venison,  duct- 
linss  and  t;nren  {hms,  and  apricot  tart, 
fv'>rmcd  a  dinner  fit  for  an  emperor,"  Al! 
these  are  distinctly  national  dishes,  and  so 
far  we  may  pride  ourselves  upon  having 
material  vhicfa  (unless  it  is  deliberately 
spoiled  in  the  citoking)  is  of  the  highest 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  *  gastronomist,  and 
adds  strength  and  dignity  to  the  most  elab- 
orate men-t.  Fnt  when  it  eoines  to  a 
o'.:estion  of  mtrtt*,  and  r<fhtiiifi4,  and 
jyfir*  p!at$.  the  e.we  is  different  ;  and  this 
is  jast  where  an  English  c^•ok  breaks  Jhwd 
and  ■  French  cook  eiceU  :  and  the  lower 
we  go  in  the  s<^':al  scile  the  more  evident 
doe*  this  difference  become,  A  French 
laborer's  wife  will  make  a  capital  er^-iu  iin 
p-:  fn'm  a  little  stock,  a  few  vegeiaMe*. 
and  ,t  crust  or  two  of  bread — ft\^m  ma- 
terials, in  fact,  which  an  Englishwoman 
w,>n!d  pio^My  consign  to  the  d-jsl-bin. 
With  a  few  e^i:*,  some  ioar.  bn'.ter,  and 
a  sjicv  or  fi''  o(  bacon,  she  will  mra  cat 
a  Tcry  la'-r  a/^/.v  i>h  w"t?^i%  ;  tlie  wi;; 
coaveVs    a    few   morsels   of    coarse  fish. 
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stewed  with  herbs,  onions,  and  a  little 
rough  wine,  into  an  appetising  maUlotU  ; 
and  she  will  probably  complete  the  repast 
with  a  talade  de  ligumtt,  made  of  some 
cold  cooked  vegetables,  with  oil  aaA  riuo* 
gar. 

Nowhere  was  this  differeDce  in  the  cdI- 
inary  talent  of  the  two  nations  in  making 
use  of  poor  materials  more  clearly  showD 
than  in  the  Crimean  war,  when  the  French 
and  English  were  encamped  side  by  side. 
The  English  troops  had,  if  anythiDg,  the 
better  rations  of  the  two  ;  hnt  while  oar 
men  were  content  to  toast  their  slices  of 
pork  or  beef  at  the  end  of  tlieir  tnmrodn, 
■he  Zouaves  and  Chasseurs  made  excellent 
soups  and  bonitlis  id  their  camp  kettles. 

"  In  cooking  I  need  not  say  our  tteigbbors 
beat  us  hollow.  I  partook  of  a  aamptanna 
b&nqaet  in  the  tentot  an  officer  of  ihe  Oasrda 
the  other  night,  the  staple  o(  whioh  wkb  a 
goose,  pDTchaaed  tor  a  golden  e^  in  BaJadava, 
but  which  KSsQiued  so  nunj  (oraiB,  and  wma 
so  good  and  itrsnge  in  all— now  coming  apon 
von  as  a  piiet  dt  rfsislatier,  again  assnmmg 
the  shape  of  a  gibrhUr  that  would  do  credit  to 
Philippe,  and  again  torning  ^  •■  a  delickts 
little  pitii  with  the  flavor  of  woodcocks— that 
Ihe  name  of  the  artist  was  at  once  dclcanded. 
He  ■waa  a  grisly-beaded  ZonsTe  who  stood  at 
the  door  of  Ihe  tent,  prouder  of  the  complj- 
meots  that  were  paid  him  than  of  tha  few 
francs  he  was  to  get  tot  hia  Eeitiica.  '  lent ' 
as  be  wsa  by  the  captain  of  hia  e 
the  day. 

"  A  few  days  after — these  i 
limes,  or  wen  meant  to  be  so — there  i 
dinner  in  another  friendly  tanL 
tea-csptoin  bad  presented  a  mess  with  a  leg 
of  English  mutton,  a  ease  of  pr^trred  tamips, 
and  n  wild  duck.  HnngiT  as  hnntM^  tha  lit- 
tle party  assembled  at  the  ^ipointad  hoar,  fall 
of  anticipated  plMsturatidgaod  fan  from  the 
Fstherlaiid.  '  Banks,  bring  in  diBsec,*  nid 
the  host  prondly  to  his  dk^  dr  nda^M.  Tha 
^ests  weiT  set.  the  eovet  was  plaead  on  ths 
table,  it  was  removed  with  earthwlDa^.  and 
111 '  there  lay  tiie  dock,  boned  bteek,  and  d^ 
as  charcoal,  in  the  centre  of  a  moond  at  tur- 
nip*. '  1  Ihowt  Towls  vers  allajs  at*  Tnrst,' 
Was  the  »le  defence  of  the  aistLhsd  otiuBal 

as  he  rr 1  Ithf  ssrrifirf  fnrthstiw      An 

te  hr.'^Gjfbt  in  the  soop.  whiak  wm  wiwllinil. 
e«n«<:sI2y  the totiiJi.  bwt  waeonldBO*  antHMp 
m1\  m^h; whenthemnttonwaawaitlB^  'Now 
then.  Banks,  bring  in  tha  lag  at  mMten,' 
-The  wa«t,  lor?*  *  ne  leg  of  HSttoa ;  md 
I.»k  sharp,  do  ron  hew '.  I  haf»  joa  tmim 
n.^t  sp.->iled  tid.'  too.'  '  Voy,  Mr.  ttan'n  haan 
'aiin  co'i  I'  The  missesMebeiaghadaijtiaitlf 
V,i.~nl  di>wii  the  mniloB  ia  Ihe  sitip.  Iwfiag 
c=i  it.  lars*  shees  off  i^  to  uaka  U  M  tba 


t.V  bte  rean  then 
•SasadlsDiMvlKlhi 
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been  aa  improvetnftnt  in  our  middle-clasfi 
kitchens.  The  National  School  of  Cook- 
ery at  South  Kensington  and  Mib. 
Marshall's  practical  lecturea  on  the  subject 
have  done  much  to  educate  the  rising  gen- 
eration of  cooltB  ;  and  wliile  the  number 
of  cookery-books  published  of  late  years 
would  stock  a  amall  library,  eome  of  them 
(and  these  are  by  no  means  the  worst)  are 
written  by  ladies,  who  have  gone  far  to 
disprove  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of  their 
incapacity  in  such  a  matter.  "  Women," 
he  assured  Boswcll,  "  can  spin  very  well, 
but  they  cannot  write  a  good  book  of 
cookery,  /  could  write  a  better  book  of 
cookery  than  has  ever  jet  been  written. 
It  should  bo  a  book  on  philosophical 
principles,"  Merely  as  a  matter  oEcuil- 
osity,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  great  Doctor 
never  found  time  to  carry  out  his  theories, 
for  hia  tastes  in  gastronomy  were  scarcely 
those  of  a  Brillat  Savarin.  Uis  favorite 
delicacy  was  an  o»er-boi!ed  leg  of  pork, 
or  a  veai-pic  stuSed  with  plums  and  sugar  ; 
and  he  waa  accustomed  to  give  additional 
davor  to  the  plum-pudding  on  his  plate  by 
pouring  a  tureen  of  lobster  sauce  over  it. 

One  of  the  numerous  cookery -bo  oka, 
which  have  recently  appeared,  deserves  a 
word  of  praise  for  the  writer's  excellent 
idea  of  arranging  a  scries  of  bills  of  fere, 
written  in  French  and  English,  for  every 
month  of  the  year.*  They  must  be  a  per- 
fect boon  to  an  uninventive  housekeeper. 
The  recipes,  which  follow  the  menus,  are 
both  varied  and  suggestive,  especially  in 
the  important  matters  of  fish  entrees  and 
qwnelki.  Every  one  who  has  hunted  with 
the    Pytchley    knows   the    genial    Major 

L ,  and  his  practical  knowledge  of  all 

things  connected  with  the  art  of  dining  ; 
and  it  ia  an  open  secret,  we  believe,  that 
he  has  been  assisted  by  the  Buggestions 
and  advice  of  M.  Bbguiuot  of  St.  James's 
Street,  formerly  Lord  Spencer's  chef  at 
Althorp. 

But  though  cookery-booka  have  multi- 
plied and  our  English  cooks  have  improved, 
they  still  bave  much  to  learn  in  ine  way 
of  economizing  their  materials  and  varying 
their  bills  of  fare  ;  and  in  his  admirable 
little  book  on  "  Pood  and  Feeding,"  Sir 
Henry  Thompson  haa  shown  ua  how  many 
French  ditbea  are  within  the  capacity  of 
an  ordiuary  oook,  who  will  take  the  time 
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and  trouble  to  prepare  them  from  a  proper 

recipe.  There  are  those  excellent  vege- 
table soups,  for  instance,  cro&te  au  pot  and 
paysanne,  so  rarely  seen  on  our  English 
tables  ;  then  there  are  the  manifold  ways 
in  which  cold  meat  may  be  braised  or 
atewed  :  a  greater  use  of  vegetables,  ea- 
pccially  of  haricots  and  tomatoes,  ia 
strongly  recommended,  as  well  as  of  fii«h 
of  the  second  class,  sucb  as  the  dory,  sca- 
breara,  basse,  and  halibut,  to  say  nothing 
of  macoaroni  and  salads. 

Then,  again,  there  are  certain  old-fash- 
ioned butsuccalent  dishes  which  our  fore- 
fathers delighted  in,  but  which  are  now 
considered  unfashionable.  What  can  be 
better,  for  instance,  than  a  kidney-dump- 
ling, a  home-made  partridge- pie,  broad 
buans  and  bacon,  or  a  boiled  edge-bone 
of  beef  !  And,  above  all,  what  baa  this 
world  to  offer  that  ia  more  delectable  than 
the  roast  sucking-pig  immoitallzcd  by 
Elia  J— 

"See  him  in  bis  dish,  his  second  cradle, 
how  meek  he  lleth !  Wonldst  thoa  bnve  bad 
Ibis  innoceDt  grow  np  to  the  groaenoBS  and  in- 
docility  which  too  often  aooompany  matarer 
sniDehoocl?  Ten  toonehttwoaldbavo proved 
a  f;lDttou,  a  sloven,  lui  obstinate,  dieDgreeable 
nnimal,  wallowing  in  aU  mannec  of  Bltiij  con- 
verantion  ;  from  these  sins  be  is  happily 
anatcbed  away — 

'  Ere  si 


his  memory  is  odorifeions  ;  no  clown  cnrsetb, 
while  hie  stomach  half  rejecteth,  Lhe  rank 
bacon  ;  no  coal-heaver  bolletb  him  ia  reeking 
aansages  ;  be  bath  a  fair  aepnlcbra  in  the 
grateful  etomach  of  the  jadiciocs  epicure,  and 
for  Ruch  a  tomb  might  be  oontent  to  die." 

There  is  no  circumstance  connected  with 
dining  for  which  we  have  all  of  us  more 
reason  to  be  thankful,  than  that  the  pon- 
derous dinner-parties,  long  since  satirized 
by  Dickens,  and  recently  condemned  by 
Sir  Henry  Thompson,  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing things  of  the  past.  Who  has  not 
groaned  over  the  interminable  length  of 
these  dreary  banquets — the  hot  room,  the 
crowded  table,  the  hired  waiters,  the  vuU 
gar  profusion,  the  greasy  soups  and  indi- 
gestible entries,  the  fiery  sherry  and  the 
dubious  champagne.  Such  dinners  have 
long  been  banished  from  London  society, 
and  if  they  still  linger,  it  ia  among  the 
doctors  and  attorneys  of  provincial  towns, 
who  give  a  dinner  party  once  a  year  after 
the  manner  of  their  forefathers,  and  sacii- 
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MrO  ImiIIi  Cnrilfiilt  HImI  ^ood  \ilHUi  to  HIl  OA- 
Iriilriliiiii-;  iliH|iliiy. 

'I'lll'   rMlwilllOim  IIIhI    JH'CI  HHOlil'K   of  U  (1*111- 

liri.  Mi  it  shiUihl  Int,  Jiin  \vi>ll  I.'i'kI  <lown  by 
••'iu  lli'iuv  'nn»ni|»Mnn,  wlioso  **  octfivcs'* 
in  W  nnnnlr  Slrrrt  :»ri«  «h  fitrnniiH  ,'ih  his 
Mill'  Mihl  \^  liit«M*)iiti:i  ;  lnit  ho  must  foiirive 
\\'\  foi  t»hM'iviiii;  that  loilhit  Sjivjuin  antiri- 
|»ntril  in-inv  of  lii^  Mii;iM'Htii»ns  hoiiu*  I'ij^hty 
\«■^^^*  :»r»».  \\\  iho  i'ouito<iith  rh:ipt«'r  of  liis 
I  «o\oM«4  "  rhviiolojjii'.**  Tntini;  ]»mt.»4 
fi\^n<  hiMh  of  tlio«.o  hijOi  ;nithi^ritioi»,  wo 
n»:»\  sr.in  »n»  tlio  l.»\\»i  mi\(1  rri|uinM»u*nts  of 
(  il»?ns'v  \>l»ioh  >h.i'l  roml'ino  siniplioitv 
x»  \\    s\x\^\\'\wy\      V\w   iunn!»or  of   ixmsts 


fihoiitd  never  exceed  twelve  ;  the  room 
ftliouhl  be  warm,  but  not  unduly  close ; 
the  tabic  well  lighted  ;  waiting  quiet  and 
nnobtruHive  ;  the  dishes  choice,  but  few  in 
inimbor  ;  the  wines  of  the  first  quality, 
CHcli  in  its  dep:ree  ;  **  the  men  should  be 
h])iritod  without  pretension,  and  the  women 
pleasant  without  coquetry  ;*'  "  nobody 
should  U>ave  before  eleven,  but  evenbodv 
should  be  in  bed  before  twelve  :  whoever," 
l>rillat  Savaiin  concludes,  '*  has  been  a 
guost  at  a  dinner  combining  all  these  con- 
ditii»us,  mav  bo  said  to  have  assisted  at 
his  own  apotheosis." — Blackicoo'r 6  Maga- 
zine. 


•  ♦  • 
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poems  is  suggested  by  a  fragment  of  a 
nursery  ballad — the  same,  it  may  be  added, 
which  fascinated  George  Sand  in  her  child- 
hood : — 

NoQS  n' irons  plus  an  bois,  les  lanriers  sent 

coupes. 
Les    Amonrs    des   bassins,    les   Naiades   en 

gronpe 
Yoient  reloire  an  soleil  en  oristanx  deoonpes 
Les  flots    silencienx   qui  oonlaient  de  leor 

eonpe. 
Les  lanriers  sent  oonpes,  et  le  cerf  anx  abois 
Tressaille  an  son  dn  cor  ;  nons  n'irons  pins  an 

bois, 
Oii  des  enfants  charmants  riait  la  foUe  troupe 
Sons  les  regards  des  lys  anx  plenrs  dn  ciel 

trempes, 
Yoici  rherbe  qn'onfancheet  les  lanriers  qn*on 

eonpe. 
Nons  n'irons  pins  an  bois,  les  lanriers  sent 

coupes. 

To  the  day  of  Banville's  death  he  un- 
consciously shut  his  ears  to  the  sound  of 
misery,  and  heard  again  the  sonorous 
strokes  of  Jacquemartand  his  wife  as  they 
regulated  from  the  Tour  d'Horloge  the 
careless  lives  of  the  citizens  of  Moulins. 
With  no  conscious  effort  of  the  will  he 
closed  his  eyes  to  contemporary  reality, 
and  saw  again  Font-Georges,  with  its 
white  vine-clad  house  and  its  moss-covered 
spring,  where  the  songs  and  bats  of  the 
washerwomen  made  cheerful  music,  and 
where  he  played  with  his  sister  Z^lie  and 
his  dog  Calliste.  In  other  respects  Mou- 
lins and  the  Bourbonnais  left  their  mark 
upon  his  work  and  his  temperament.  The 
natural  wealth  of  the  country,  with  its  fat 
meadows,  cattle,  vineyards,  and  fruit-gar- 
dens, has  contributed  something  of  its 
own  luxurious  abundance  to  the  richness 
of  his  sensuous  equipment.  The  temper- 
ament of  the  inhabitants,  loving  fairs  and 
holidays,  light-hearted,  and  apparently  in- 
different, if  not  apathetic,  resembles  in 
much  the  temperament  of  Banville.  The 
"pride  of  Moulins  is  the  famous  tomb  of 
the  Constable  de  Montmorency,  which,  by 
its  mixture  of  Christian  aspirations  with 
pagan  mythology,  and  by  the  perfection 
of  its  sculptured  figures,  is  an  epitome  in 
stone  of  the  exquisite  finish  and  Renais- 
sance incongruities  of  Banville' s  verse. 

*'  Un  poete,  dont  la  vie  a  616  cachee  et 
modeste,  n'a  pas  d' autre  biographic  que 
sea  OBuvres."  Banville' s  life  was  so  un- 
eventful that  the  biographer  finds  few  ma- 
terials except  in  his  friendships  or  in  his 
writinga.  What  there  is  to  tell  is  soon 
UAd*     From  Moalins  to  a  dreary  pension 


in  the  Rue  Richer  at  Paris  was  the  change 
which  Banville  made  when  scarcely  more 
than  a  child.  Thenceforward  Paris  was 
his  home.  To  both  his  parents  he  was 
devotedly  attached.  He  dedicates  his 
Stalactites  to  his  father,  from  whom  he 
inherited  his  gayety  and  buoyancy  of 
spirit.  Between  him  and  his  mother, 
who  long  survived  her  husband,  and  lived 
till  1876,  there  existed  that  deep  affection 
which  is  one  of  the  brightest  characteris- 
tics of  French  domestic  life.  To  her  he 
dedicates  the  CariatideSy  and  to  her  he 
never  failed,  from  1843  to  1876,  to  ad- 
dress the  two  annual  poems,  on  her  birth- 
day and  on  her  saint's  day,  which  are  col- 
lected in  the  Boses  de  Noel, 

For  almost  half  a  century  Banville  was 
indefatigably  devoted  to  literature.  Ex- 
cept for  two  brief  periods,  he  held  aloof 
from  politics.  In  the  latter  years  of  the 
Empire  he  joined  the  liberal  group  of 
writers,  who  attacked  the  vices  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Napoleon  the  Third  had  few 
more  dangerous  enemies  than  Banville,  who 
shot  his  fiight  of  epigrams  against  Rouber, 
Cora  Pearl,  and  Haussmann.  To  the 
comedy  succeeded  the  tragedy.  During 
the  siege  of  Paris  Banville  was  shut  up 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  horrors 
of  the  war  stirred  him  to  write  the  Idylles 
PrussienneSj  in  which  he  denounced,  with 
passionate  and  almost  hysterical  hatred, 
the  conquerors  of  France.  Except  on 
these  two  occasions,  political  feeling  has 
passed  him  by  on  the  other  side.  If  he 
could  not  live  on  the  prairies  of  Mayne 
Reid,  mounted  on  a  fiery  mustang  and 
armed  with  a  rifle — so  he  was  fond  of  say- 
ing— he  cared  nothing  for  the  government 
under  which  he  lived.  He  was  made  a 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1858  ; 
but,  like  Balzac,  he  knocked  in  vain  at 
the  doors  of  the  Academy. 

Banville  lived  for,  and  by,  literature, 
and  among  literary  men.  He  has  dined 
in  the  Conciergerie  with  Victor  Hugo  and 
his  family  ;  he  has  hunted  for  rare  edi- 
tions with  Charles  Asselincau  ;  he  was 
taught  to  tie  a  cravat  by  Nestor  Roqueplan. 
He  only  saw  Balzac  once,  but  he  counted 
himself  as  one  of  those  who  knew  the  nov- 
elist most  intimately.  **  Monsieur" 
Scribe,  the  prince  of  librettists,  button- 
holed him,  and  robbed  him  of  his  button. 
Jules  Janin  always  reserved  for  him  a 
place  in  his  box  on  first  nights  at  the 
theatre.      He    was    rescued    from    what 
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tliro;it»<n(!(l  to  prove,  chronic  indif^cstion  by 
tlio.  niliiijiry  <;«'irnisr>f  the  Due  d'Abrantes, 
tho  Hon  of  «)unot,  and  the.  pupil  of  the 
^rrnt  (';in"'iiii».  lie  lived  for  yiarftin  ch>fie 
frirmisliiji  with  Thoophih;  (fautier,  Ic  poete 
i/n/firnift/c.  lie  wastlie  intimate  aswociato 
and  lilci'Miy  rxcciitorof  ('hailcHlJaiidelaire, 
who  made  liini  free  of  bin  rooms  in  the 
Hotel  l*imodan»  and  of  liits  ban<piets  on 
fiied  pot;itoeR  on  the  Quai  d'Anjon.  lie 
wit  by  the  side  of  Coiirbet  among  the 
painters  and  en«xraver8  at  the  Brasserie 
AndhT-KeMer.  lie  listened  to  Pierre 
iMipont's  nistie  verso  at  the  niidni^bt  res- 
t.iiirfmt  t»f  tlt>issans.  lie  was  a  frequent 
iruest  in  the  l>v>uU»vanl  Montparnasse,  at 
the  ri//'ir/(7  of  la  mere  C'adet,  whom  Balzac 
has  immortali/.ed.  lie  was  one  of  the 
associates  of  Murixer  in  the  stranije  vie  de 
/lo'./v/r,  whieh  was  the  dauijhter  of  the 
Kevolutiou  and  Komantieism — a  denizen 
of  the  '■;'>«</<•  pictirt'ii'fUt\  whose  maxims 
of  life  make  those  of  Koehefoueauld  seem 
the  iunoeenoe  of  a  ehild — an  assooiato  of 
tlie  lonir-hairv\I,  if  not  larijo-brained, 
vouti\'4  ^^ho  ouUivatod  that  inability  to  live 
i;\o  ordiMirv  uu^rtals  which  is  sometimes 
mi^t.-ilvvu  for  ijenias, 

Biv.vi!"o  hisr.solf,  :l'.v^ii5::h  ho  lived  with 
M;;^c:or  in  ti.e  seven  easties  of  Bv^homia. 
w'uro  jviradx^xes  are  oommonplaocs  ar.d 
;".;*; o r  s  s:  .^  aot :;  a*. i : ; os.  w  as  a  v  i si  t  or  ra: h c  r 
;  ,:*:i  :i  :^i;;\e  V  t  :;;o  o»^v.r.:ry.  1  .\o  ..lo  was 
to  V.  V  ;;•;  o\:vr;or.oe  ir.  lis'OfnsaMo  tx^  a 
■  .*.    r :    >\      11-.^   was   iieviT  or.o   of 

1     tt  >l      *   »    »  <    .A  <    \»         \    »  .      •  ■  >       ..      f  .,         ,  "••*." 
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the  same  respect  that  versifiers  of  1830 
paid  to  Victor  Ilugo'e  Preface  to  Cram" 
well.      With   this   remarkable    exceptioD, 
BAnville's  critical  writings  are  marred  by 
exagj^i  rations  which  do  more  credit  to  his 
Iioart  than  his  head.     The  same  character- 
istics  appear  in  the    Souvenirs   and   the 
long  series  of  sketches  of  Paris  life.     Just 
as  the  peasant  of  the  Bourbonnais  abhors 
figures,  eschews  difinitostatementSy  avoids 
decisive  answers,  so  Banville  has  no  sjm* 
pathies    with    facts,    and    writes    of  bis 
friends,  or  of  Paris,  with  the  vagueness  and 
enthusiasm  of  a  lyric  poet.     Tlie  world 
whicli  he  describes  is  the  world  of  the 
stage,  and  the  men  and  women  are  all  act- 
ing parts  assumed  for  the  occasion.     Of 
his  contcs — heroiques,     or     bourgeois,    or 
pour  lea  Fcmmes — nothing  need  be   said. 
Their  relaxed  morality  is  but  thinly  veiled 
in  the  transparent  gauze  of  a  perfect  style. 
His   Confis  fttrigues  are  the  complement 
of  his   Sctnes  de  la    Vie  Parisienne,     It 
w:is  natural  to   Banville  to  see  Titan ia  and 
her  court  dancing  in  the  gas-light  of  Paris 
streets  ;  but  though  his  touch  is  lightness 
itself,   the   attempt   to  unite  Balzac  with 
Poirault    is   a   degradation    of    charming 
superstitions.     Zii  Lunterne  ^fagique  de- 
serves notioe  as  an  illustration  of  the  accu- 
raov  with  wldoh  Banville  caused  the  tern- 
per  v^f  his  day.     It  is  a  collection  of  stoiiea 
to  be  road  :n  the  two  minutes  which  people 
o:  fash:  ,^n  eould  f pare  for  reading — stories 
wl:i:>:;  Maiame  couii  read  while  her  maid 
w  is  v::::ir.^  ori  her  sto.'kiLi!:?,    or  which 
Mov.s  o'.;t  Ov^v.'.i  devour  when,  ha;  on  head 
sv  ;  oane  ir.  har.i.  he  w^:s  il'l  Madame 
":;.s*  ":  ■/."o-i-'.i  :hc  "s«  i:u::oa  of  her  gloves. 
As  a  ,ir^v.\s:ls:  Kir^ille  aohieied  a  laree 
sr-irc  v"f  s.:*.'^*s5w     Ti*  ,^  s:  leisl  of  his  com- 
cvi us  w i : V  r:-: c ; ^^ i .i  w i :h  e r : *:::sl.^m  an d 
rsr  k  s  -v. .  r.^  vr  •  r.-.As:^  rT<:t-«  s  :  f  : he  French 
;,".■,■  s:.vOi".      Irt  /".■■* •V'"tV#    zi   XtrijM 
«  ^.s  x:;  ; ".:  :':.;  Vf.-.;ir-v:  rir,  Jase.  1544  ; 
"'-..  v  ;*.-:-.<:.:  1,7 w  ai  the  OJeon 

•.,v  .".•;-:.  *>?£  :  1.4  C'\si\  S\  Roi  tX 
>A"  I    V;i--«^   :r.   A.^.:*5,    1>*^T  :    Le 
•  .i>  --  $,\  ::•?  Vi:  .:ir:  ;<  ':r  Septem- 
■'^■*  :    r-  :w  .71  J..I.*  «  ;r.e  tjsiecn 
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piece.  Bat  it  was  scarcely  more  success- 
ful than  the  yerse  comedy  of  Socrate  et 
8a  Femme,  in  which  Coquelin  appeared  as 
Socrates,  and  Jeanne  Samary  as  Xantippe. 
Except  Oringoire,  and  parts  of  La 
Feuilleton  d^ Aristophanes  all  the  comedies 
mentioned  here — and  they  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  list — are  in  verse. 

As  a  prose- writer  Banville's  style  is 
warm,  brilliant,  and  brightly  colored.  It 
is  the  style  of  a  poet.  '*  Meme  quand 
I'oiseau  marche,  on  sent  qu'il  a  des  ailes.'* 
Voluminous  author  though  he  was,  it  is 
only  by  Oringoirc  and  the  Petit  Trait t  de 
la  Poesie  Frangaise  that  his  name  will  live 
in  prose  literature.  As  criticism,  as  social 
history,  or  as  biographical  material,  his 
work,  in  spite  of  its  literary  excellence,  is 
of  little  value.  But  as  a  poet  he  has  filled 
seven  considerable  volumes  with  verse 
which  in  form  is  almost  peifect ;  and  he 
occupies  so  peculiar  a  position  in  the  po- 
etic development  of  the  century,  that,  in 
spite  of  his  artificiality  and  comparative 
unpopularity,  his  name  will  be  inseparably 
associated  with  those  of  Victor  Hugo  and 
Th^ophile  Gautier  as  one  of  three  poets 
who  have  most  powerfully  influenced  the 
French  poetry  of  the  past  half-century. 

Twelve  years  before  Banville's  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  poet,  the  Romantic  Revolu- 
tion had  reached  its  height.  In  1830  the 
youth  of  France  responded  to  the  blast  of 
Hernani's  horn,  and,  following  the  red 
waistcoat  of  Theophile  Gautier,  rallied  to 
the  standard  of  Victor  Hugo.  The  irrup- 
tion of  the  barbarians  put  to  flight  the  pale 
swarms  of  Roman  divinities.  It  destroyed 
the  impossible  palaces,  and  banished  the 
apocryphal  Turks  of  Eastern  romance.  It 
restored  freedom  to  art  by  the  overthrow 
of  the  classic  school  of  second-hand  imi- 
tators who  had  fettered  language,  travestied 
antiquity,  and  imposed  upon  poetry  and 
tragedy  the  cold  conventionalities  of  Ver- 
sailles. The  Romantic  Movement  em- 
braced every  side  of  national  life.  Vic- 
tor Hugo  was  its  poet,  Delacroix  its  paint- 
er ;  Pumas,  Balzac,  and  George  Sand 
were  i«»  novelists  ;  Barye  was  its  sculptor. 
Hector  Berlioz  its  musician,  bibliophile 
Jacob  its  bibliomaniac,  Thierry  its  histo- 
rian, Marie  Donral  and  Mademoiselle 
Georges  its  actresses,  Fr6d6ric  Lemaitre  its 
actor.  But,  as  applied  to  poetry,  the  Ro- 
mftotic  Movement  is  often  misunderstood. 
lo  its  widest  sense,  it  meant  the  enfran- 
chitement  of  art  from  the  lifeless  formali- 


ties  of  the  pseudo-classical  school.  This 
emancipation  took  several  forms,  to  each 
of  which  the  word  **  romantic"  is  equally 
applicable.  On  one  side  it  means  a  Gothic 
innovation,  on  the  other  a  classical  revival. 
With  Victor  Hugo  poetry  recovered  from 
the  unknown  regions  of  mediaeval  life  her 
directness,  simplicity,  freshness,  and  pic- 
turesque richness  ;  or  with  Fauriel  she  re- 
turned to  nature,  put  off  her  court  dress, 
and  donned  the  common  homespun  of  rural 
life.  With  Andr6  Ch^nier,  Chateau- 
briand, Alfred  de  Vigny,  and  Laprade  she 
drank  again  at  the  original  sources  of  her 
inspiration — the  pure  fountains  of  Greek 
beauty  ;  or  with  Theophile  Gautier  she 
studied  the  clear  vision,  correct  representa- 
tion, and  exact  reproduction  of  the  Greek 
sculptor. 

In  1842,  when  Banville  published  his 
first  volume  of  poetry,  the  force  of  the 
movement  was  somewhat  spent.  Liberty 
had  to  some  degree  degenerated  into 
license.  Smaller  men  imitated  and  exag- 
gerated the  freedom  and  directness  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo.  Another  characteristic  of  the 
day,  which  Lainartine,  Ary  Scheffer,  and 
Alfred  de  Musaet  had  brought  into  fashion, 
was  the  gush  of  elegiac  sentimentality  that 
turned  the  proverbial  gaycty  of  Franco 
into  mourning.  All  the  world  wept, 
without  genuine  feeling,  without  respect 
for  art,  and  without  regard  to  rhythm. 
Phoebus  Apollo  had  lost  his  yvings,  and 
walked  slipshod  in  the  Champs- Ely  sees, 
like  Joseph  Prudhomme  himself.  Against 
the  maudlin  tenderness,  and  against  the 
slatternly  appearance,  of  French  poetry  in 
1842,  Banville  made  a  lifelong  protest, 
which  in  form  was  partly  original,  partly 
derived  from  his  predecessors,  and  which 
not  only  gave  to  verse  afresh  impulse,  but 
opened  to  it  a  new  line  of  development. 

In  his  protest  Banville  sympathizes 
rather  with  the  classic  revival  than  with 
the  Gothic  innovations  of  the  Romantic 
Movement.  Great  as  is  the  debt  which  he 
owes  to  Victor  Hugo,  he  has  more  in  com- 
mon with  Andre  Chenier,  Alfred  do 
Vigny,  Laprade,  and  Theophile  Gautier. 
But  he  also  struck  out  a  new  line  for  him- 
self. The  pseudo-classical  school  of  the 
eighteenth  century  took  Malherbe  for  the 
starting-point  of  French  poetry.  In  their 
reaction  against  this  narrowness,  one  sec- 
tion of  the  Romanticists  went  back  to  the 
chansons  de  geste  and  fabliaux  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,   another  to  the  Greeks  them- 
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solves.  Banvitle  stopped  halfway  at  the 
c'assbal  UeoaisMiice.  He  is  the  gjett  re- 
viver of  forgotten  inetreB  and  disused 
rhvthnis,  the  poet  notonlj  of  every  ctiusic 
measure,  but  of  the  rondels,  triolets,  son- 
nets, and  haUadet  which  were  the  native 
Urowths  of  French  soil.  He  worships 
Uonsard.  Like  him,  he  is  a  prodipona 
artist,  whose  ideas  flow  into  every  variety 
of  harmonious  strophes.  His  enemies  may 
designate  him  a  poetic  mason  rather  than 
a  poetic  architect,  but  no  one  can  deny 
that  be  is  a  perfect  master  of  liis  craft. 

Banville  possessei) almost  UDriralled  skill 
in  the  form  and  manner  of  poetry.  In 
words  and  cadences  he  is  a  consummate 
artist.  He  distinguishes,  with  almost  un- 
eriing  instinct,  among  a  number  of  words 
expressing  the  same  order  of  ideas,  the  one 
which  most  definitely  sums  up  the  desired 
impression,  or  which  conveys  the  exact 
shade  of  meaning  with  the  perfect  lit  of  a 
kid  glove.  He  loves  words  for  their  own 
sake,  for  their  grace  of  movement,  their 
enchantment  of  color,  the  chaim  of  their 
syllables  ;  and  he  groups  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  the  richest  possible 
effects.  With  the  same  artistic  instinct, 
he  chooses  the  rhyme  which  forms  the 
most  perfect  symphony  in  sound  with  the 
vision  he  desires  to  evoke.  In  bis  skilful 
hands  metre  is  adapted  to  sense,  not  aa 
though  she  were  a  sIstc  bound  to  obedi- 
ence, but  as  if  she  was  the  divine  mistress 
at  whose  voice  ideas  and  words  fall  into 
harmonious  order.  Rhyme  is  linked  to 
thought,  and  transformed  in  sympathy  tvitb 
the  subject,  till  it  becomes  anything,  from 
an  Amazon  in  corslet  of  steel  to  a  nymph 
babbling  to  the  brook,  and  even  to  a 
dancer  oalancing  on  the  tight  rope.  One 
thing  only  rhyme  could  not,  in  Banvitle's 
opinion,  become — a  citizencss  loaded  with 
jewelry. 

If  Banville's  matter  had  been  equal  to 
his  manner,  he  would  have  been  beyond 
all  question  a  great  poet.  But  his  sub- 
stance is  so  inferior  to  bis  form  that  be  is 
rarely  anything  else  than  a  great  writer. 
The  faults  which  mar  the  value  of  his 
proae  workareappearinhispoelry.  There 
is  the  same  artificiality,  the  same  disregard 
for  facts,  the  same  exaggeration.  He  has 
verbal  enthusiasms,  oesthelic  passions, 
artistic  emotions  ;  but  human  sympathy 
is  wanting.  He  sees  in  the  world  nothing 
but  beauties  and  glories.  If  things  are 
obtinsively  mean  or  ugly,   he   identifiea 


them  with  the  mort  divine  forma  of  whicli 
they  are  the  degraded  manifeataliona.  Be 
removes  the  inequalities  which  constilnte 
the  misery  and  the  perpleiity  of  lif«  by 
raising  every  deteriorated  variety  to  the 
primary  perfection  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived.  lie  looks  at  life  tbrongh  mbj- 
colored  spectacles.  As  all  his  aspirants  to 
poetic  fame  are  Homers,  or  aa  all  hit 
friends  are  Saladins,  so  he  recognizes  no 
diSerences  in  conditions,  no  shades  of 
color.  White  is  to  him  the  whiteness  of 
the  lity  or  the  swan  ;  blue  ia  the  aznn 
depth  of  heaven,  green  the  brilliant  clear- 
ness of  the  emerald.  Hie  world  is  a 
and  even  the  elude  or 
past  is  to  him  little  more  than  po- 
etic fnmitnre.  He  is  lavish  of  romantic 
allusions,  because  they  give  color  and  rich- 
ness to  the  external  form  of  his  verse,  and 
not  because  he  valuea  the  delicacy  at  feu- 
dal honor  that  shines  throngfa  the  coarse- 
ness of  feudal  manners.  Aa  literary 
stock-in-trade,  he  delights  in  the  company 
of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Olympus. 
Sometimes  indeed  he  writes  of  classic  sub- 
jects with  classic  restraint  and  stataesqne 
simplicity,  as  in  the  following  poem  : — 

Scnlptenr,  cherohe   av«e  loin,  en  attendant 

Un  marbre  sans  dffant  pom  en  fairs  lut  bean 

Cherche   longtempa  aa  forma  et  n'y  retnoe 

pas 
D'amoars  myalerieni  ni  do  divina  oombata. 
Fas    d'fieraklds    vainqneat   do    monrtre  da 

Ni  de  Crpris  naissant  anr  la  mer  embaomee  ; 
Pas  de  Titans  vaiaoos  dans  Ibhts  relieUioDa, 
Ni  &e  riant  Bacohos  attelant  las  lions 
Avec  nn  trein  treaae  da  pampxea  et  da  vignea  ; 
Fas  de  Leda  jonant  dans  la  tronpe  de*  eygnea 
Sons    1' ombre    dea   laarieia   en    fleoza,    ni 

d' Artemis 
Snrprina  an  aein  dee  eanz  dana  aa  blauchanr 

Qn'antonr  dn  vasa  pnr,   trap    bean  poor  la 
Bacchante, 

ae  melee  it  dea  fenillea  d'aeanlhe 
at  qne  pins  baa  dea  viergea  lentemaut 
t   deni  i.  dsnz,   d'on   paa   sftr  at 
charmant, 
Les  bras  pendant  le  long  de  lenia  tnniqiUB 

droites 
Et  lea  cheveni  treaa^  anr  latua  tttaa  ttrallai. 


But  more  generally  hia  treatmrat  ia  pic- 
torial rather  than  »talnesqne,  and  he  priMa 
the  creations  of  pngan  mythology  aa  words 
or  colon,  not  as  idens  ir  eymboIioTM. 
The  following  linos  ]  i  picture,  they 

do  not  chisel  a  statue,         phrodite  :— 
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O  donlonrl  aoa  bean  oorpa  tail  d'nne  neige 

Bongit,  et  booh  1e  vent  jolonz  anbit  rinjare 

D«  I'onge  ;  eon  sein  Mga,  dejit  meartri 

Par  iGTir  Honffle  glac£,  friBBonne  &  ce  grand  cri. 

La  visage  divin  «t  fler  de  Cytheree. 

Dont  risD  ne  pent  fletrir  la  majeste  aacrto, 

A  tonjonni  sa  ipleudenr  d'aatie  et  de  frail 

Uais,  denonea,  ^para,  sea  cheveaz  de  aoleil 
Tombent  anr  gon  gpanla,  et  lenr  maaee  pro- 

Oomme  d'nn  fleave  d'or  en  tnBion  I'inoQde. 
Lenr  livante  Inmiftre  embiaae  la  forei. 
H£l£B  et  tonrment^B  par  la  bise,  on  dirait 
Qne  tenrflot  planre,  et  qnand  la  reiue  angnste 

Son   front,   dana   oe  bel  or  brille  nne  IreaBe 
blanche. 

Even  .this  illuatration  gives  ao  inade- 
qaate  idea  of  the  ricboees  of  coloring  with 
which  he  adorns  the  divinities  of  Greece. 
They  dwell  id  the  marble  balls  of  the 
Italian  Renaissaace,  or  walk  through  Flor* 
entine  gardeo*,  decked  with  roses  and 
liliea,  clothed  in  purple  and  gold,  gleaming 
with  topaz,  emersld,  and  amethyst.  Not 
content  with  tinting  Venus,  be  presents 
her  in  polychrome. 

The  distinctive  note  of  Banville'a  Ijric 
Terse  is  gayety.  Even  the  metrical  flow 
of  his  lines  Bu^ests  happiness  by  tlie  glid- 
ing ease  of  its  movements.  He  sings  with 
inexhaustible  delight  the  rapture  of  exist- 
ence to  an  age  that  was  weary  of  life.  He 
dwellsin  an  enchanted  palace  of  which  bis 
fanny  was  the  architect,  a  stranger  to  the 
disquietude,  discontent,  and  despair  of  tlie 
century.  By  nature  he  was  designed  for 
the  Italian  Renaissance  ;  but  bis  belated 
birth  threw  him  into  the  midst  of  a  posi- 
tive and  melancholy  era.  He  was  not  the 
contemporary  of  bis  generation,  and  the 
anachronism  explains  his  relative  unpopu- 
larity as  a  poet.  A  man  who  can  trans- 
port hia  fellows  ont  of  their  black  throughts 
into  a  fairyland  of  the  imagination  is  en 
dowed  with  a  priceless  gift  and  a  sacred 
mission.  Bat  the  power  is  only  wielded 
by  those  who  have  themselves  felt  and 
snScred.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  Ban- 
ville  is  BO  inferior  to  Victor  Hugo.  Both 
poets  are  optimista.  Hugo  knows  that  the 
problem  01  evil  esista,  and  that  he  is  sur- 
Tonnded  bj  grim  realities.  And  it  is  the 
_«Sort.wluan1w  makea  that  gives  his  finest 
redeems  even  hia 
ille's  nptimism  is 
•elf-deceptions 
onstadied,  his 
xn»j  e(»t  him  no 


effort,  and  therefore  offer  no  relief  or  con- 
solation to  those  whoso  temperaments  are 
differently  constituted. 

Bsnville,  then,  is  intensely  artificial  and 
ii  repreasibly  gay.  He  has  but  little  human 
sympathy.  But  bis  passion  for  art  is  so 
sincere,  his  ajatbetio  conscience  so  sensi- 
tive, his  knowledge  so  complete,  bis  le- 
sources  so  abundant,  that  be  has  produced 
woiks  in  which  form  and  substance  are 
simultaneously  raised  into  artistic  master- 
pieces. Such  l>rllliant  triumphs  are  like 
choice  bouquets  of  hothouse  exotics,  less 
attractive,  perhaps,  to  many  than  the  coun- 
try nosegays,  which  speak  of  nature  be- 
cause they  come  from  nature,  and  suggest 
by  their  pure  fragrance  air  and  space,  clear 
brooks,  and  the  songs  of  birds.  Banville's 
Bfiarkling  tours  de  force  are  not  so  touch- 
ing as  pieces  in  which,  like  Font-Oeorges, 
his  motive  is  both  human  feeling  and 
testbetic  emotion. 

0  champs  plains  de  silence, 
Oil  mon  beoreOBe  eufanoe 
Avail  das  jours  encot 
Tont  files  d'or  1 

O  ma  vieille  Font-Georges, 
Vers  qui  les  rcnges  gotgea 
Et  la  doui:  roaeignol 
Preuaienl  ]enr  vol  I 

Maison  blancbe  o&  la  vigne 
Tordait  en  longne  ligne 
Son  fenillsge  qui  boit 
Les  plenrs  dn  toil ! 

O  claira  aonroa  froide, 
Qa'ombmgealt,  vieni  etioide, 
Tin  nojei  vigouraui 
A  moille  erenz  ! 

Sonrcea  1  fraiches  fontainas  I 
Qui,  donees  tl  niea  peines, 
Fr^missiez  autrefois 
Blen  qn'a  ma  roil  1 

BasBin  o&  les  laveuses 
Cbanlaient  inaoucieusea 
En  baltant  snr  leur  bane 
Le  lingB  blauc  I 

O  Borbier  oenleuaire, 
Dont  troia  conps  de  tounerre 
Avaienl  laiaag  tout  nu 
Le  front  ohenn ! 

Tonnelles  el  coudrettea, 

VerdoyanUs  retraites 

De  peupliera  mouvants 

A  tons  les  vents  ! 


UOKALrFY  IN  FICTION. 


Beptemb«, 


OCk.  VnntoiDDe  Tena«, 

1a  YomUntra  mi nas 

A  IVnlonr  da  pttuoir 

i>MiMU  la  soil  I 

O  bnlnotia  d'tglaDtiueii, 

Onittma  an  ohADe  la  Rlnod, 
Lanr  trait  ttnglant ! 


Mod  ftme,  ai 
Toiu  aime  moina,  Mo. 
TUe  whole  po«in  is  too  lonjj  to  be  quoted 
in  ita  entirely  ;  bnl  in  this  and  nmiUr 
pieces,  expresKive  of  natanU  Mntimant,  he 
bliDiTB  his  purest  vein  of  true  poetry,  eves 
though  the  paio  or  the  melancholy  whieh 
they  reveal  is  slifi;)it,  amontitiiig,  at  tha 
utmost,  to  the  mautempi  by  which  the 
paloitof  the  BonrboDnaischaiaeteriatKallT 
translates  rtgrtt  or  dutgriM, — Jl^uu 
CentKry. 


UORALm  IN   FICTIOS.* 


DT   CAHOir  MACCOLL, 


A  •OMtvHiT  bitter  cry  ha*  laUly  gfoae 
«p  fr>wi  a  ptvpular  wiiter  that  iit  Knx^Dd, 
a»  <li*lii^iM)^  frv-m  other  countries, 
"  wen  I'wnnot  write  a»  they  would  (unless 
they  are  rich  and  can  afford  to  publish, 
lih«  '  iVion  '  Hitmo,  at  a  fatlhii^  a  ct^py), 
bM««»c  the  public  anil  its  di^tribniii^ 
apentat  dictate  to  ikcm  ».i  ab*>lutely  how 
md  what  they  ate  to  prodaec  that  they 
*a»'t  r^pape  ftvi«  it"  OiMise^wntly 
''  letten,  as  a  whole,  in  Briuin  hare  a 
P<«t  intuttic*  do»e  them  br  their  inartis- 
tic eaMtv^meata."  Aniltora  ia  other 
<>04initie«  hare  the  adnata^  «f  addre^*- 
ia$  a  »N*a»<^iHtaa  pablic  becaow  they  ar* 
allowed  to  wiite  what  they  pkaw  :  bat 
"Mia  aa\Kxty  pfetnd  thai  any  Eni:tnh 
wwh  Af'  i«u^»ai)i«a  of  the  lw«  thirty 
VMM*  has  ex'vr  prvodaced  aayihisi;  like  tb« 
nanxsjiat*  ««satioa  j«.»d»ced  on  Esrv'pe 
bv  the  '  Krratoer  ^■•ata."  bx  -  Tnenni- 
dli«.'  t*  •  L(*  Kow  e«  Kxil,*  Vy  •  Uedia 
tSaNe»)  *  .  ,  >  What  a  »«i<>a*;  d»- 
i;nK<*  :"  'Why  f  U  "  i«w»«dia»e  UNtsa- 
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▼ogue  ?  From  a  Christian  point  of  view 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  any  work  of  a  rational  human  being  to 
be  unmoral  ;  and  not  merely  from  a  Chris- 
tian  point  of  view.  I  believe  that  all  great 
moralists,  Pagan  as  well  as  Christian, 
would  say  so.  Plato  and  Aristotle  cer- 
tainly would.  The  critic,  of  course,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  moral  character  of 
an  author,  but  he  is  within  his  rights  in 
passing  judgment  on  the  moral  character 
of  his  work.  This  is  peremptoiily  denied 
by  those  who  contend  that  a  novelist  need 
not,  and  ought  not  to^  concern  himself 
with  the  moral  consequences  of  his  work. 
**  The  artist,"  says  one  of  these  apologists 
of  **  unmoral"  ait,  **  works  with  his  eye 
on  the  object.  Nothing  else  interests 
him.  .  .  .  An  aitist  has  no  ethical  sym- 
pathies at  all.  Virtue  and  wickedness  are 
to  him  simply  what  the  colors  on  his  pal- 
ette are  to  the  painter.  They  are  no  more, 
and  they  are  no  less.  He  sees  that  by 
these  means  a  certain  effect  can  be  pro- 
duced, and  he  produces  it.  lago  may  be 
morally  horrible,  and  Imogene  stainless 
purity.  Shakespeare  had  as  much  delight 
in  creating  the  one  as  he  had  in  creating 
the  other.'' 

There  is  here  a  strange  confusion  of 
thought.  The  question  is  not  whether 
dramatist  or  novelist  may  delight  in  creat- 
ing a  bad  character,  but  whether  he  en- 
gages our  sympathies  on  behalf  of  bad 
characters.  Shakespeare  never  does  so. 
If  his  artistic  mind  had  not  been  charged 
with  **  ethical  sympathies'*  he  could  never 
have  created  lago.  Doubtless  he  delighted 
in  that  superb  creation  ;  but  he  delighted 
in  it  just  because  of  its  extraordinary 
ethical  interest^  and  he  would  have  con- 
sidered his  creation  a  failure  if  he  found 
the  public  applauding  the  conduct  of  lago. 
An'i  what  is  true  of  Shakespeare  is  true  of 
all  ^reat  artists.  Who  can  read  Sophocles 
without  being  touched  by  the  contagion 
of  his  ethical  sympathies  !  Hence  the 
laudatory  dictum  of  Aristotle,  that 
Sophocles  drew  men  aa  they  ought  to  be, 
Euripides  as  they  actually  are.  This  does 
not  mean  that  Sophoclea  never  paints  bad 
characters,  but  that  he  gives  us  ideals  of 
moral  conduct  for  our  guidance  and  en- 
coaragement  Plato  waa  probably,  on  the 
whole,  the  greatest  literary  artist  the  world 
hu  jet  aeen.  So  roach  value  did  he  set 
on  atjle  that,  after  his  death,  a  sentence 
fonnd  written  in  aeventj    different 


forms  in  the  manuscript  of  one  of  his 
Dialogues.  But  so  far  was  Plato  from 
thinking  that  '*  an  artist  has  no  ethical 
sympathies  at  all,"  that  he  emphatically 
declared  that  he  was  no  true  artist  who 
worked  without  a  moral  purpose  ;  and  a 
moial  purpose  runs  through  all  his  own 
Dialogues.  In  fact,  a  novelist  cannot  help 
showing  his  moral  sympathies  in  his 
creations  ;*  and  he  who  can  regard  his 
characters  with  the  same  ethical  indiffer- 
ence as  the  painter  does  the  colors  on  his 
palette  is  no  artist  at  all  :  he  is  a  mere 
artisan,  and  his  characters  will  have  no 
more  life  in  them  than  the  marionettes  of 
a  conjurer.  The  greatest  critic  of  ancient 
Greece,  perhaps  of  the  world — the  **  mas- 
ter of  all  who  know" — says  that  the  true 
end  of  tragedy  is  to  purify  the  passions, 
and  he  condemns  as  bad  art  any  work  that 
has  **  an  immoral  tendency"  (d)g 
j9Aaj9€pa)f  ;  which  is  but  another  way  of 
spying  that  morality  is  the  end  of  the 
dramatic  art.  The  greatest  of  English 
art-critics  insists  on  the  same  truth.  *  *  The 
highest  thing,"  says  Ruskin,  *^  that  art 
can  do  is  to  set  before  you  the  true  image 
of  the  presence  of  a  noble  human  being. 
It  has  never  done  more  than  this,  and  it 
ought  not  to  do  less.  "J  And  to  illustrate 
'*  the  essential  relations  of  ait  to  moral- 
ity," he  quotes  a  fine  passage  in  which 
Plato  lays  it  down  that  the  business  of  a 
poet,  and,  indeed,  of  every  artist,  is  to 
**  create  for  us  the  image  of  a  noble 
morality,"  **80  that  the  young  men,  liv- 
ing in  a  wholesome  atmosphere,  may  be 
profited  by  everything  that,  in  work  fairly 
wrought,  may  touch  them  through  hear- 
ing or  sight — as  if  it  were  a  breeze  bring- 
ing health  to  them  from  places  strong  for 
Iife."§ 

Another  great  authority  on  the  same 
side  is  Lessing,  a  critic  to  whom  Goethe, 
Herder,  and  Macaulay  owned  their  obliga- 
tions more  than  to  any  other  writer. 
*'  To  act  with  a  purpose,"  says  Lessing, 
'*  is  what  raises  man  above  the  brutes  ;  to 
invent  with  a  purpose,  to  imitate  with  a 

*  "  It  is,  of  conrse,  tme  that  many  of  the 
strong  masters  had  deep  fanlts  of  character  ; 
bat  thoir  faults  show  in  their  works.  It  is 
true  that  some  conld  not  govern  their  pas- 
sions ;  if  so,  they  died  yonng,  or  they  painted 
ill  when  old." — Bnskin,  **  Lectures  on  Art," 
p.  96. 

I  Aristotle.  "  Poet,"  c.  iv.  26. 

: ;  "  Lectnres  on  Art,"  p.  96. 

;  Ibid,,  46,  50. 
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pure  love  of  Mary  the  antidote  which  lie 
needed  against  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  And 
therefore  he  sought  her  and  clung  to  her 
with  desperate  tenacity,  yet  shrank  at  the 
same  time  in  pain  from  the  touch  of  her 
stainless  purity  as  from  **  a  consuming 
fire."  He  tells  her  that  his  love  for  her 
is  **  superb,"  but  **  cruel,"  **  stringing 
up  lax  moral  sinews.  It  is  a  tremendous 
remedy,  but  it  cures."  And  then,  with  a 
sad  foreboding  of  that  unavoidable  doom 
under  the  shadow  of  which  he  had  passed 
that  summer  evening  long  ago  when  he 
rashly  plighted  his  unredeemed  troth  to 
Jenny  Parris  in  the  far-away  Devonshire 
village,  he  adds  pensively  :  **  Perhaps  it 
also  kills,"  **  I  have  been  in  hell  this 
afternoon  ;  not  the  theologian's  hell,  in 
which  an  utterly  just  and  merciful  Deity 
is  reputed  to  roast  poor  wretches  ever- 
lastingly for  slight  errors  of  doctrine  ;  but 
in  one  of  the  ordinary  every-day  hells  above 
{ground,  which  we  human  beings  display 
such  elaborate  ingenuity  in  preparing  for 
ourselves  and  each  other. "  The  near  pres- 
ence of  the  woman  who  is  his  ideal  of  pu- 
rity makes  him  realize  vividly,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  root  of  the  mischief  is,  after 
all,  in  himself  ;  that  the  kingdom  of  hell 
is  not  so  much  in  hisejiternal  environment 
as  within  him.  Mary  Crookenden  is  thus 
his  last  hope,  but  also  his  despair.  He 
longs  to  possess  her,  yet  recoils  from  the 
gratification  of  his  passion,  lest  the  flesh 
should  again  master  the  spirit  and  ruin 
both  Mary  and  himself.  In  avowing  his 
love  for  her,  therefore,  he  also  declares  his 
renunciation  of  hope  : 

"  '  I  want  absolutely  nothing  except  this — 
to  tell  yon  that  my  love  for  yon  is  trne,  estab- 
lished not  to  be  shaken  ;  there,  definite,  in 
full  possession  of  me,  always,  waking,  sleep- 
ing, never  letting  me  go  whether  I  like  it  or 
not.  It  has  mastered  me,  driven  oat  aJl  pos- 
sibility of  lower,  baser,  easii  gratified  sorts 
oL  love.  It  reigns  alone.  And—and  it  is  hope- 
less— hopeless.  And ' — he  broke  ont  passion- 
ately, the  bitterness  surging  up  resistless,  un- 
controllable at  last — '  may  God  in  his  mercy — 
if  indeed  there  is  a  God— keep  it  hopeless, 
keep  -me  intending,  fully  determined  that  it 
shall  be  hopeless  ;  keep  me  feeling,  as  I  do 
,now,  that  the  worst  of  all  conceivable  anguish 
would  be  to  snatch  a  happiness  which  might 
end  in  the  scorching  of  your  beantifol  feet  in 
the  flames  of  my  private  hells. " ' 

This  conflict  between  the  good  and  bad 
self  of  Coltharst — the  desire  to  possess 
Mary  and  the  terror  in  the  thought  of  pos- 
session— is  deliiieated  with  great  skill  and 


penetration.  The  spirit  cries  for  her  as 
^*  his  goddess,"  his  good  angel,  '^  his  in- 
spiration." The  flesh  recognizes  her 
beauty  of  form  and  color,  and  desires  her 
as  *^  his  property,  and  in  a  sense  his 
slave."  And  the  flesh  will  still  conquer 
more  than  once  before  the  spirit  is  set  free. 
Colthuist  reasoned  himself  out  of  the  ad- 
mirable self-denying  ordinance  which  he 
had  imposed  on  himself  the  evening  he 
confessed  his  love  to  Mary  Crookenden  : 

"  '  After  all/  he  said,  '  a  mouse  here  and 
there  must  make  its  escape.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  Fate  has  not  loaded  the  dice.  I  will  try 
one  throw  more  for  the  chance  of  salvation 
through  the  love  of  a  pure  woman.  Injustice 
may  go  far,  but  it  can  hardly  dare  strike  her 
to  compass  my  punishment.  That  would  be 
too  flagrant.' 


>  f » 


The  flesh  triumphed  for  the  time  being, 
and  Colthurst,  spite  of  his  fervent  prayer 
that  his  love  might  forever  remain  hope- 
less, wooed  and  won  Maiy  Crookenden, 
and  engaged  her  to  marry  him.  His  suc- 
cess, however,  again  immediately  alarmed 
him,  and  his  better  nature  dreaded  the 
forfeiture  of  Mary's  love.  "  I  am  not  the 
man  you  ought  to  marry,"  he  began  to 
tell  Mary  in  the  hour  of  his  conquest. 
**  Sometimes,  even  now,  I  have  a  bideons 
dread  that  you  have  stepped  off  the  light 
lines  of  your  nature,  that  }ou  will  find  you 
have  suffered  a  delusion.  .  .  .  You  have 
raised  me.  You  have  brought  my  whole 
life  up  to  a  higher  level.  But  still  the 
Ethiopian  can't  change  his  skin,  or  the 
leopard  his  spots."  And  then  he  goes  on 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  his  past  life, 
with  a  heroic  resolve  that  she  shall  know 
the  worst  of  him  even  at  the  risk  of  re- 
pudiating him.  Mary  bears  it  all  calmly 
till  he  approaches  the  Paris  episode,  and 
then,  with  the  delicate  sensitiveness  of  un- 
sullied purity,  she  scents  the  odor  of  pol- 
lution from  a  distance,  and  moves  awav 
from  him.  **Then  Colthurst's  purpose 
melted  in  thin  air,"  and  the  fear  of  losing 
Mary  sealed  his  lips. 

But  Nemesis  was  now  close  upon  his 
heels.  Jenny  Parris  discovered  his  en- 
gagement to  Mary  Crookenden,  and,  forc- 
ing an  interview  upon  her  in  Mary's  own 
house,  disclosed  all.  The  scene  l)etween 
the  two  women — the  discarded  mistress 
and  the  expectant  biide — is  a  good  speci- 
men of  Lucas  Malet's  dramatic  talent.  We 
seem  to  see  the  play  of  these  two  women's 
features  and    to   hear  their  voices.     Be- 
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neatb  the  coarseness  and  waywardness, 
which  must  be  credited  to  Jenny's  circum- 
stances rather  than  to  her  nature,  were 
concealed  the  elements  of  a  rather  grand 
character.  Deeply  as  her  unsparing  dis- 
closures had  lacerated  Mary  Crookcnden 
in  her  tenderest  feelings,  the  beautiful 
girl,  though  shrinking  from  Jenny,  is  kind 
to  her.  When  Jenny,  now  in  the  grip  of 
consumption,  nearly  faints  after  her  excite- 
ment, Mary  minifttors  to  her,  and  this 
drives  the  evil  spirit  out  of  the  poor  for- 
lorn woman. 


tt 


So  for  Jenny  had  thonght  only  of  herself, 
had  acted  under  the  dominion  of  her  sense  of 
injnry  alone.  Bat  the  tone  of  Miss  Grooken- 
den's  grave  voice,  the  graciousness  of  her  ac- 
tion, stirred  the  nobler  spirit  in  poor  Jenny  ; 
and  as  she  looked  up  at  the  girl,  and  saw  the 
proudly  glad  face  of  less  than  an  hour  ago 
cruelly  altered,  rigid  and  ghastly  as  that  of  a 
corpse,  she  understood  something  of  the  im- 
mense suffering  she  had  inflicted,  repented, 
was  overcome  with  remorse.  *  No,  no,'  she 
said,  pushing  away  the  grapes.  *  I'll  go,  I 
mast  go.  I'm  not  so  bad  but  what  I  can  walk, 
and  it's  not  fitting  that  I  should  eat  or  drink 
in  this  house.'  " 

As  she  goes  out  she  meets  Colthurst  on 
the  doorstep  coming  in.  **  Ah  !  you  are 
here,"  ho  exclaims.  **  You've  seen  her. 
You've  taken  your  revenge  at  last."  And 
he  flings  a  thrice-repeated  curse  at  her  as 
she  disappears  cowering  into  the  fog. 

In  the  distress  and  perplexity  caused  by 
Jenny's  revelations  Mary  Crookenden  re- 
treated to  her  old  home  under  the  roof  of 
her  uncle  and  guardian  in  Devonshire  con- 
tiguous to  the  village  where  Colthurst  first 
met  Jenny  Parris,  and  where  Jenny's 
father  still  lived.  To  her  old  home  Jenny 
also  had  just  returned  with  her  child  to 
die,  but  Miss  Crookenden  knew  it  not. 
We  meet  her  at  her  uncle's  house  at  the 
end  of  a  three  days'  tempest : 

"  Nature  still  quivered  from  the  recent  vio- 
lence of  storm  and  tempest.  The  outlook  was 
a  melancholy  one,  but  Mury  liked  it  none  the 
less  for  that.  She  felt  grateful,  indeed,  to  the 
Earth-mother  for  setting  her  great  symphony 
in  a  minor  key,  and  fingering  out  only  low- 
toned  pensive  mnsio.  For  over  the  girl  like- 
wise a  tempest  had  passed  from  which  she 
still  qaivered,|from  which  her  inward  sky  was 
still  overcast.  The  shock  of  her  interview 
with  James  Colthurst 's  former  mistress  had 
been  profound,  had  shaken  the  foundations 
of  her  being.  It  had  wounded  her  pride, 
wounded  her  morel  sense,  had  endangered 
her  trust  in  herself  and  in  those  innate  beliefs 
which  had  so  iai  ruled  her  oonduot ;  it  bad 
changed  all  the  values,  put  a  new  oomplexion 


on  much  she  had  learned  of  late  to  hold  dear- 
est. It  had  effected  nothing  less,  indeed,  than 
a  revolution  in  h«>r  outlook  on  life.  Finally, 
it  had  raised  a  practical  question  of  the  very 
gravest  moment,  a  question  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  ignore,  which  she  was  compelled 
to  answer.  Not  that  her  affection  for  Col- 
thurst was  lessened.  It  remained,  its  domin- 
ion over  her  was  strong  as  ever  ;  but  the  qual- 
ity of  it  had  suffered  change.  It  had  lost  its 
brilliancy,  lost  its  fearless  delight  ;  above  all, 
had  lost  its  innocenco.  For  during  her  inter- 
view with  Jenny  Parris  she  had  been  forced, 
willynilly,  to  eat  of, the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  to  her  sor- 
row, to  her  shame — a  shame,  the  bitterness 
of  which  no  man  will  ever  quite  understand 
or  measure— her  eyes  were  opened  ;  she  re- 
coiled with  the  anger,  with  the  fierce  disdain, 
that  is  a  constant  quantity  in  the  purity  of  a 
noble  girl.  .  .  .  She  required  to  be  alone, 
required  to  adjust  her  mind  to  the  altered  as- 
pect that  this  bitter  increase  of  knowledge 
gave  to  life  ;  required,  above  all,  to  find  an 
answer  to  that  practical  question  of  right  and 
wrong,  the  answering  of  which — for  she  did 
not  permit  herself  to  blink  the  truth — in- 
volved not  only  her  own  future,  but  that  of 
other  three  persons  as  well." 

Namely,  Colthurst,  Jenny  Parris,  and  their 
child. 

And  therefore,  **  Cost  her  what  it  might, 
until  that  question  was  answered,  she  had 
told  herself  she  would  not  see  James  Col- 
thurst again." 

But  Colthurst' s  lower  nature  is  again  in 
the  ascendant.  He  will  have  her  at  any 
cost  to  both  or  either.  And  he  appeals 
to  that  part  of  Mary's  nature  which  never 
fails  to  respond — her  passion  of  pity.  She 
cannot  endure  pain  in  others.  When  wo 
first  meet  her  at  the  ajje  of  ten  we  find  her 
quarrelling  with  her  boy  cousin,  and  refus- 
injr  to  be  comforted  because  he  shot  a  lab- 
bit,  whose  dying  cry  had  touched  the 
child's  heart.  The  sight  or  sound  of  pain 
throws  a  spell  over  her  which  she  cannot 
resist.  This  trait  in  Mary's  character  sup- 
plies the  key  to  her  relations  with  Colthurst. 
lie  was  ungainly  in  person,  and  had  a  stam- 
mer which  became  painful  to  witness  when 
he  got  excited.  It  was  this  inability  to 
utter  his  eloquent  thoughts  that  won 
Mary's  heart  in  the  interview  with  Col- 
thurst after  the  class-room  scene.  His  ex- 
citement was  so  great  that  he  could  not  get 
out  his  words  for  the  stammer.  He 
**  spread  out  his  hands  with  a  gesture  of 
despairing  self-disgust,  and  looked  up 
dumbly  at  Miss  Crookenden."  That  dumb 
appeal  won  the  day  for  him.  It  appealed 
to  that  strongest  instinct  in  wotnan's 
nature,  the  maternal   feeling.     ^*  Ilecog- 
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his  fellow-sinner,  bis  comrade  of  evil  days, 
peasant,  niodel,  harlot  ;  or  Mary  Crooken- 
den,  bcaulifal,  spotlessly  pure,  rich  too  in 
the  good  things  of  this  world,  the  woman 
whom  he  supremely  honored  and  loved.'' 
lie  was  free  to  choose,  for  his  spell  over 
Mary  was  still  unbroken.  After  a  brief 
struggle,  with  nothing  to  break  the  silence 
but  **  the  solemn  voice  of  the  sea  lament- 
ing along  the  coast,'*  Colthurst  made  his 
choice  and  bade  farewell  to  Mary  Crook- 
enden  : 

*'  '  Go  while  you  can  still  pardon  me  for  all 
the  evil  with  which  throngh  me  you  have  be- 
come acquainted  ;  while  you  can  slill  pardon 
the  immensity  of  my  self-seeking  in  approach- 
ing you,  asking  you  to  marry  me,  asking  you 
to  let  me  mingle  the  foul  stream  cf  my  life 
with  the  clear  stream  of  yours  ;  asking  you — 
for,  God  forgive  me,'  Colthurst  broke  out 
fiercely,  '  as  I  see  it  all  now,  it  comes  to  noth- 
ing less  than  that — asking  you  to  pay  for  my 
adoration  by  becoming,  under  the  specious 
title  of  wife,  the  last,  choicest,  most  precious, 
most  costly  offering  I  can  make  to  my  own 
flesh.  .*.  .  Don't  misunderstand  me,'  he 
said,  quickly.  *  I  don't  want  to  discredit 
marriage  to  you,  and  make  you  think  slight- 
ingly of  it.  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure. 
And  there  are  men  as  well  as  women  to  whom 
marriage  is  pure,  honorable,  altogether  whole- 
some  and  cleanly'— he  glanced  away  at  the 
low  wide  bed — '  but  I  am  not  among  them. 
And  therefore  to  me  it  would  be  the  last  re- 
finement of  self-indulgence.'  " 

With  a  kiss  of  mutual  renunciation  the 
lovers  than  part  forever,  and  Colthurst 
turns  to  Jenny  and  soothes  her  last  mo- 
ments. That  night  he  resolves,  by  the 
side  of  the  dead,  to  live  forTiis  child  and 
for  his  ait.  But  Destiny  had  ordered  it 
otherwise.  Jenny's  father  returned  in  the 
morning  with  the  fishing  fleet,  and,  find- 
ing Colthurst  leaning  on  the  frail  paling 
that  separated  the  cottage  fiom  the  cliff, 
he  pushed  him  over  at  the  spot  where  the 
presentiment  of  his  doom  had  first  startled 
him  on  the  fateful  evening  on  which  he 
promised  to  marry  Jenny  Parris. 

Is  Colthurst's  renunciation  of  Mary 
Crookenden  natural,  seeing  that  Jenny's 
death  would  in  a  few  hours  set  him  free  ? 
That  depends  on  what  we  mean  by  **  natu- 
ral." Every  kind  of  organic  life  has  an 
ideal  perfection,  toward  which  it  is  its 
business  to  strive  ;  and  it  is  only  by  striv- 
ing that  it  can  escape  the  Nemesis  of  the 
opposite  law,  which  tends, to  degradation. 
Buth  processes  are  natural  ;  one  aims  at 
the  higher  nature,  the  other  is  attracted  by 
the  lower.    The  natural  thing  for  ordinary 


humanity  would  have  been  to  bury  Jenny 
Parris  decently,  and  marry  Mary  Crooken- 
den. But  are  there  not  natures  which 
nothing  but  a  "counsel  of  perfection" 
will  save  ?  Is  not  total  abstinence  the  only 
cure  for  dipsomania  ?  But  the  mania  of 
the  sexual  appetite  may  be  even  more 
tyrannous,  even  more  abnormal  and  hid- 
eous in  its  aberrations,  and  may  therefore 
require  the  same  drastic  remedy.  Mar- 
riage is  not  necessarily  the  cure  for  such  a 
nature  ;  it  may,  indeed,  be  **  the  last  re- 
finement of  self-indulgence."  In  renounc- 
ing Mary  Colthurst  chose  the  better  part 
for  both.  All  through  his  passionate  love 
of  her  he  knew  instinctively  that  close 
union  with  him  would  disillusionize  her, 
and  at  the  same  time  ruin  that  delicate 
purity  of  hers  which  had  won  his  homage, 
and  helped  him  in  some  degree  to  van. 
quish  his  lower  nature.  And  it  was  out 
of  her  true  love  for  him  that  Mary  acqui- 
esced in  their  final  parting.  It  was  just 
when  the  obstacle  to  their  union  was  re- 
moved that  both  of  them  realized  the  un- 
fitness of  each  to  make  the  other  happy  in 
wedlock. 

I  have  left  myself  no  space  to  dwell  on 
the  subsidiary  characters  and  general  con- 
struction of  the  story.  Madame  Jacobini 
is  a  vivid  and  charming  creation.  Lance- 
lot Crookenden  is  also  a  very  life-like 
specimen  of  a  pure  and  manly  English 
youth,  and  makes  an  admirable  foil  to 
Colthurst's  aggressively  brilliant  but 
coarser  and  more  sensual  nature.  Lucas 
Malet  possesses  also  the  faculty  of  bring- 
ing a  scene  vividly  before  us  by  a  few 
strokes  of  that  rare  **  art  which  conceals 
art,"  as  in  her  description  of  the  party  at 
Mrs.  Crookenden's.  And  what  a  delicate 
bit  of  observation  is  the  following. 
Lancelot  is  deeply  in  love  with  Mary 
Crookenden,  who  is  at  this  time  engaged 
to  another.  While  he  is  kneeling  in  the 
act  of  putting  on  her  golosh — 

"  Mary  nearly  lost  her  balance,  standing 
crane-like  on  one  leg  ;  stretched  out  her  hand 
to  save  herself  ;  found  it  light  on  the  nearest 
object  capable  ot  affording  support— the  top 
of  Lancelot's  round,  black  head.  Men,  even 
the  better  bred  among  them,  in  their  relation 
to  women,  are  divisible  into  two  classes — those 
who  take  advantage  of  such  small  accidents, 
slips,  misadventures,  and  those  who  do  not. 
Lancelot  Crookenden  belonged  to  the  latter 
class.  For  just  long  enough  for  the  girl  to  re- 
cover her  footing  the  black  head  renuufied 
still,  firm  as  a  rock,  under  her  huid.  Then 
the  young  man  sprang  up.'* 
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How  far  Colthuret's  views  on  art  are  also 
the  author's  can  only  be  a  matter  of  con- 
jectare  to  the  readeis  of  her  book.  Lucas 
Malety  I  am  told,  is  herself  no  mean  artist, 
and  it  may  be  presumptuous  in  one  who  is 
no  artist  to  criticise  her  hero's  reasons  in 
the  following  passage  for  discrediting  the 
antique  as     the  basis  of  instruction"  : 

"  That  is  gettmg  hold  of  qaite  the  wrong 
end  of  the  stick.  Work  toward  perfection  if 
yea  like — if  you  can — if  perfection  exists. 
Bat  to  begin  with  it,  and  work  back  from  it, 
is  a  self-evident  mistake,  contrary  to  all  known 
laws  of  development.  By  setting  your  stu- 
dents down  opposite  to  those  fanltless  marble 
impossibilities  yon  create  a  false  standard  in 
their  minds.  Natmre  does  not  come  np  to  that 
standard  ;  consequently,  when  you  show  them 
Nature,  they  despise  her.  Le  mieux  est 
Vennemi  du  bkn.* ' 

But  how  is  the  better  the  enemy  of  the 
good  ?  Not  by  discrediting  the  good,  but 
by  engendering  desire  for  the  better.  lie 
will  never  be  a  great  artist  who  does  not 
aim  at  **  the  better'' — who  has  not  a  vision 
of  unrealized  beauty  before  him,  an  ideal 
after  which  he  strives,  ever  luring  him 
forward,  but  never  actually  touched — **  the 
gleam,  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land.^'  The  artist,  be  he  poet  or  painter, 
is  not  a  mere  copyist  of  Nature  ;  he  i»  her 
interpreter,  her  prophet,  giving  articulate 
expression  to  tier  dumb  spirit.  Herein 
lies  the  value  of  the  antique  to  the  student 
of  art.  The  great  artists  of  Greece  weie 
realists  and  idealists  in  one.  They  were 
scrupulously  true  to  Nature ;  but  they 
idealized  her.  Sophocles  claimed  credit 
for  depicting  men  **  as  they  ought  to  bo" 
— i.e. J  he  painted  humanity  not  indi- 
viduals. Aristotle,  who  quotes  the  boast 
of  Sopht)cIe8  with  approbation,  praises 
Poljgnotus  because  he  painted  men  better 
than  they  are  ;  and  in  his  *^  rolitics"  ho 
forbids  the  pictures  of  Tauson  to  be  shown 
to  young  children  because  he  painted  men 
"  below  the  ordinary  level  of  human 
nature."  Zola  is  a  bad  artist,  because  his 
delineation  of  human  nature  is  an  outrage 
on  humanity  at  large.  The  men  and 
women  in  £a  Terre  are  satyn,  not  human 
beings.  Mr.  Symonda  quotes  a  pasnage 
from  Haydon  on  the  Elgin  marbles,  which 
strikingly  illuatfAtes  the  fidelitr  to  Nature, 
combined  with  idediaoi,  which  distin* 
gaiahea  Greek  art : — 

"  The  lint  tUiig  I  fi^  njr  eywi  on  «m  Ihe 
wrist  in  one  of  tnm  faatfe  gimyw^  fai  whlih 
vera  Tisible,  tbcmgh  In  a  lMBten«for0f  tlM 


radios  and  ulna.  I  was  astonished,  for  I  had 
never  seen  them  hinted  at  in  any  female  wrist 
in  the  antique.  I  directed  my  eyes  to  the 
elbow,  and  saw  the  outer  condyle  visibly 
afiecting  the  shape,  as  in  natnre.  I  saw  that 
the  arm  was  in  repose,  and  the  soft  parts  in 
relaxation.  That  combination  of  Nature  and 
idea  which  I  had  felt  was  so  much  wanting  for 
high  art  was  here  displayed  to  midday  convic- 
tion. My  heart  beat !  If  I  had  seen  nothing 
else,  I  had  beheld  enough  to  keep  me  to  Na- 
tare  to  the  rest  of  my  life.  ...  I  felt  as  if  a 
divine  truth  had  blazed  inwardly  npon  my 
mind,  and  I  knew  that  they  (the  marbles) 
would  at  lost  rouse  the  art  of  Europe  from  its 
slumber  in  the  darkness.'* 

Ilow  Ilaydon,  and  Plato  still  more,  would 
cry  out  against  Colthurst's  dictum,  that 
**  Nature  is  the  good  ;  it  is  an  impiety,  as 
well  as  a  stupidity,  to  discredit  her  by  fill- 
ing your  students'  minds  with  dreams  of 
a  non-txiKtent  better."  The  Greeks  are 
still  our  masters  in  all  depaitments  of 
attistic  excellence,  just  because  they  did 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  better,  of 
which  Nature  is  potentially  capable  ;  for 
which,  indeed,  she  may  bo  said  to  be 
yearning,  and  which  it  is  the  artist's  func- 
tion to  bring  forth.  How  profound  is 
Aristotle*s  remark,  that  **'  Nature  has  the 
will,  but  not  the  power,  to  realize  perfec- 
tion." In  relation  to  her  man  is  c/ea^^^r 
quidam,  evoking  her  latent  possibilities, 
as  in  his  improvement  on  her  unaided 
efforts  in  plant  and  fiower  and  animal,  or 
in  his  creation  of  music  out  of  the  silent 
air  ;  for  Nature  has  no  music — only  its 
materials  and  laws.  She  needs  man  to 
give  voice  to  her  dumb  aspirations  in  the 
sphere  of  sound  :  why  should  it  be  a  dis- 
credit to  her  to  own  that  she  needs  him 
also  to  supplement  her  own  efforts  to  en- 
visage the  bcHutiful  in  fonn,  and  color, 
and  [)ropoition  ? 

K()ually  untenable,  I  venture  to  think, 
is  Colthurst's  assettion  that  not  only 
**  poverty,  8<irrow,  decay,  death,"  **  but 
disease,'  and  *'  sin'^  also,  ^^  are  ideally 
beautiful,"  because  ''  everything  natural 
is  beautiful."  But  disease  and  sin  are 
not  natural  ;  they  are  against  nature. 
They  may  be  the  cause  of  beauty  indirect- 
ly and  accidentally.  A  pearl  is  beautiful, 
and  it  in  the  product  of  disease.  Love  ia 
beautiful,  and  it  manifests  ita  beauty  most 
where  sin  abounds.  But  neither  the  dis- 
eaao  whieh  Oftoaed  the  pearl,  nor  the  sin 
whieh  exereiaed  thtf  miniatry  of  love,  ia 
beMtifal.  Beauty  alwaya  gives  pleasure  : 
the  haetio  flndi  of  disMse  docs  not,  be- 
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I  .  '^'  r  /  ■''•  ■."••••><• 'rri»%'>7'^f'J I  ;':»yirt. 
■j  ■■'.  ■./ ■■     uf'*r/f,\*'^ri  h*  *.'■,■»  s<i-«»'. 

riv  ':  .  •  .  *«*■  <?.'"  '/  .rr-n-"^  on  *ir'h 
f  ■•  '■  {\!  V ''»^i  '^1  > "."'=<  f*  h ! 7/- * r  TOT t h . 
'\  f,f<  rfi.^**.  'if  "»iri  riO'Jv  '■Jjrn  O'^'if  ^.y*"!. 

('llSPlV.H     f. 

Hki-  f.i"',  irri'I'-r  f.h'?  ^IrJKlow  of  t,h^  n(/Iy 
l./ffifj/f,  w:i>.f,Tti''tf  f'Tffrfjttf:  r^riri^Fn'*nt  an/J 
f./ffi»y.      *ilr'»   l'i/»|c//!      5IS   iri'U'';<l   ^hf'  wa^ 

•  li'it'i'i/lrlir'"!.  Kn^ht:r\ut*.  Villi'Ts,  in 
ffi't,  }t'\iitiift-']  f/f  ofii»  of  t,)iooMf;<tt  families 

rfl    r.fit'l'ifr'l. 

M/./f.f  tli/.|/.m,  n||f»  was  nun  of  the  rno»t 
|i/(|»'rlrr  Mfr'l  •ni//i'«sfii!  r/iptniriA  in  the 
Arffr/  :  Mfi'l,  nrfii'l  nil  ih«  coarftcness  and 
flll|I»l^^fl♦  jirnffifiity  of  tlin  Mormy  meeting 
fli'-ff  jif'tiffffqifiir,  q)|f!  liolrl  hrr  head  high 
riri'l  rrM'-r  l)iri(*li(>rl  for  a  moment,  though 
iionif  nf  thi>  hin^iia^e  nHcd  hoth  by  orators 
Mini  MiriiiMt4  tiMHt  have  been  a  revelation  to 
lii't. 

Milt,  rnpiain  Kitty  had  that  enthusiastic. 


•fj-.Jv  siirt  of  tt?Tnperini.?nt  :-f  wliich  ?aint3 
?n'i  martyrs  ire  an  outiiome  :  althouirh 
•.h'*r'»  TTw  roth  human  pas&ion  and  feeling; 
in  h^7  iarlc  evea.  Wlien  she  oraved.  as 
ahr:  •Hi  n>w  in.  her  mm,  ii  was  not  so 
r/.  i^h  a  prayer  aa  an  impaasi*>netl  protest 
ai'ainAt  the  powers  of  evil — an  atrony.  a 
h^itterin^  as  i:  were  at  the  gates  of  Heaven. 
^>ne  coTild  hear  the  human  heart-throbs 
throncrh  the  eager  words.  Her  cultured, 
ex''j<iiVitely  modulated  voice  rang  through 
the  great  hall  like  a  silver  bell,  and  set  the 
chord.^  of  many  a  long  buried  feeling 
vibrating. 

**  That's  right,  Captain  Kitty  I  Have 
it  out  with  the  Devil  !  Give  him  a  bloodv 
no»e  !     Land  him  one  in  the  eye  !'' 

The  expressions  of  applause  that  were 
echoed  about  from  one  enthusiast  to  an- 
other were  peihaps  not  very  choice  or  ele- 
gant, but  they  were  certainly  evoked  by 
genuine  feeling,  undeniable  emotion. 

One  man  upon  the  platform  commenced 
to  spar  wildly  in  the  air,  as  though  be 
were  fighting  with  some  invisible  opponent 
who  was  bent  upon  overthrowing  him.  A. 
woman  — whose  eye  was  black  and  her  face 
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Bwollcn,  as  though  she  had  been  exceed- 
ingly maltreated — rolled  on  the  floor  in  a 
fit  of  hysterics.  She  began  to  confess  to 
a  catalogue  of  sins — a  roll-call  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly ghastly  and  unedifying  char- 
acter, beginning  with  minor  ofFenecs 
against  the  law — such  as  petty  larceny  and 
**  dmnk  and  disorderlies" — and  gradually 
working  up  to  the  climax  of  infanticide, 
on  a  wholesale  scale,  for  the  sake  of  inf^ur- 
ance  moneys.  There  are  even  now  Lucrc- 
zia  Borgias  in  humble  life  who,  without 
the  stage  accessories  of  gilded  goblets  and 
sparkling  wines,  commit  mnrder  on  the 
same  big  lines  as  that  dramatic  personage. 
The  revelations  made  sometimes  at  these 
sensational  religious  meetings  are  appalling. 
But  people  attending  them  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  melodrama  that  they  produce 
very  little  effect. 

One  of  the  workers  stooped  over  the 
writhing,  groaning,  guilt-stricken  sinner, 
and  whispered  words  of  hope  and  encour- 
agement ;  but  the  beautiful,  passionate 
pleading  went  on  all  the  time,  every  word 
distinctly  audible,  even  through  the  tumult 
it  raised. 

And  yet  it  was  not  the  words  that 
moved  them,  but  the  tones,  the  thrilling 
subtle  sweetness  of  the  voice  inflexions. 
These  swayed  their  senses  and  played  upon 
their  emotions,  as  might  the  music  of 
some  great  and  glorious  symphony. 

In  this  sort  of  emotional  religion  the 
words  are  nothing  ;  the  voice,  personal 
magnetism,  nervous  force,  sympathetic 
rapport  of  the  speaker  are  everythinjy. 
Captain  Kitty  was  perfectly  aware  that  this 
power  belonged  to  her.  She  delighted  in 
the  exercise  of  it,  just  as  a  great  actress 
might  delight  in  seeing  her  audience  alter- 
nately laugh  and  weep,  while  under  the 
spell  of  her  genius.  The  dramatic  instinct 
is  indeed  a  valuable  one  to  a  Salvationist. 
If  it  were  entirely  eliminated  from  the 
platform  there  would  be  few  conversions, 
fewer  disciples. 

After  the  prayer  was  over.  Captain  Kitty 
came  down  from  the  platform  and  went 
slowly  about  among  the  people — exhort- 
ing, beseeching,  enconraging.  Eager  hands 
— ^palsied  with  drink,  clammy  with  excite- 
ment, foul  with  the  filth  of  days — were 
stretched  out  to  grasp  her  as  she  passed  ; 
and  she  had  a  wora  and  a  kindly  greeting 
for  all. 

When  she  readied  the  sobbing,  hys- 
tarial  woman,  she  paused,  laid  a  cool, 


soothing  hand  on  that  miserable,^  beslob- 
bered brow,  parted  the  ragged  wisps  of 
hair,  and  gazed  into  the  bleared,  drink- 
sodden  eyes. 

**  Vm  a  bad  un,  a  downright  bad  un  !" 
cried  the  sinner,  with  a  sort  of  despairing 
pride  in  the  gigantic  nature  of  her  guilt. 
**  It's  no  manner  of  use  me  try  in'  to  be 
good,  because  what  I've  done  is  enough  to 
damn  the  whole  of  creation." 

"  The  Lord  wants  your  heart,  or  He 
would  not  bo  asking  for  it  now,"  replied 
the  Salvation  captain,  in  a  tender  voice  ; 
and  the  woman,  stooping  suddenly, 
grabbed  a  bit  of  her  dress  and  kissed  it. 

Close  beside  them  stood  a  man  who  had 
been  a  very  attentive  listener  to  Captain 
Kitty's  prayer,  and  who  had  followed  with 
his  eyes  her  every  movement,  with  a  sort 
of  breathless  eagerness. 

He  was  a  man  of  peihaps  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  with  a  handsome,  bronze, 
hafjgard  face,  and  a  lean  figure,  upon 
which  his  rags  of  clothing  hung  loosely. 
Pooily,  meanly  as  he  was  dressed,  there 
was  about  him  that  nameless,  indescribable 
air  that  marks  unmistakably,  to  the  end, 
him  who  has  once  been  a  gentleman. 

When  Captan  Kitty  drew  near  and 
began  to  talk  to  the  hysterical  woman, 
this  man  hid  his  face  in  his  arms,  as 
though  either  to  bury  away  some  intense 
emotion,  or  to  prevent  some  pos-sible 
recognition. 

If  he  was  moved  by  the  latter  feeling, 
however,  he  defeated  his  own  object  ;  for 
the  Salvationist  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
was  moved  by  her  exhoitation  instead,  and 
stayed  to  clinch  the  argument. 

The  cause  was  hers,  heart  and  soul,  and 
she  but  lived  to  rescue  sinners  from  the 
Devil's  grasp. 

When,  therefore,  she  noticed  that  the 
man's  shoulders  were  working  convulsive- 
ly, and  that  he  kept  his  face  sedulously 
liidden,  she  judged  that  it  was  the  Spirit 
of  (xod  at  work  within  him. 

She  laid  her  firm  white  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  at  the  touch  he  shuddered 
from  head  to  foot. 

*'  IJrother,"  she  murmured,  stooping 
over  him,  so  that  he  felt  her  warm  breath 
on  Ills  cheek,  **  God  asks  your  soul  of 
you  !     Will  you  let  Ilim  ask  in  vain  ?" 

The  man  groaned,  but  made  no  other 
reply.     Captain  Kitty  went  on. 

**  Oh,  my  brother,  my  dear,  precious 
loved  brother  in  Christ,  will  you  not  listen 
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pe^sk-    yruy^T    aud    pwjMstuiil    1«lliuir   «f 

itikti  d'»'»tL  ittmvHti  to  h  liviiiiT  <i»mtij  ! 

Ju*»l  lit  ''iiiit  till**  iirt^*;  jolUid  h.  nuddeij 
v*v*  yf  «ftithtK»iiN*iu  fur  tlj4?  SaMHtioii 
Atilt  a'jrtMifc  tli<;  '^uiitn  ;  and  :t  '^rri*;d 
\imi,  witii  h*  ^bbiiij^  Udt  out  4fa^'«ir,  4.'i>- 
iLaiiisiHU';  re<;ruiL 

caiu«f  ii;fuMjd  witL  %hid  tint*  :  ifoid  aud 
jfuryW  aiid  itf^rlet  fiaiiii^ffe  ]i;<liled  up  jXm 
duli  iD'Jb'/w'^iiv,  aud  iij  th*;  blar^  of  trum- 
pet^  abd  i»avjuir  of  hnuu^rh  CajrtaiD  Kittr 
forgot  for  lii*.'  IJnJt  liiu*  L«/r  ovu  ]irivat« 
grief  aud  d<^pair, 

J>ut  kIm;  had  uever  forgotteu  to  pray  for 
Ljui.  Aud  uow  !  \Vj4h  tbe.  aubwer  Ui 
that  prayer  coui*.-  at  laut  ? 

C'HAPTEa   JL 

She  had  but  t-lept  for  a  coupV  of  hour* 
wLeii  w>iDe  oue  carrje  t'^  roube  her. 

'*  You  are  to  drehi^  at  ou'^e  aud  go  to 
No.  9,  MulcaKter'n  lieiitu,  There'b  a  luau 
there  met  with  ati  a';*;ident,  aud  thev're 
seut  for  jou  !*' 

Captaiu  Kitty  woudered  a  Jittle  a»  to 
who  Jt  (x>uJd  be  that  wauted  her  iu  particu- 
lar, aud  uot  one  of  the  uuri»e«  who  Jired  iu 
the  place  ;  but  ►he  wa*  too  sleepy  to  feel 
much  ai$torji»ihrueut  at  auUhiu^.  She  did 
not  delav  loug  over  her  toilet ;  just  dipped 
her  head  iuto  a  ba»iu  of  cold  water  to  dis- 
pel the  drowtfiueMy  and  hurried  on  her 
clothe*  anyhow. 

Mulcai»ter'»  Kent*  wa»  a  na«ty  neijrhbor- 
bood  for  a  lady  to  visit  alone  at  one 
o'clock  iu  the  morning  ;  but  the  Army 
had  ma<ie  it  a  headquarters  for  one  of  its 
divisions,  aud  its  soldiers  were  free  of  it, 
and  in  do  danger  of  molestation. 

Captain  Kitty  felt  very  wearjf  both  in 
Ixniy  and  mind,  as  she  toiled  up  the  greasy, 
«)irtv  staircase  :  where  the  boards  were 
^%Uon  and  crazy,  and  where  the  stair-rails 
hiks\  \^<^n  torn  out  for  firewood.  But  the 
y^T-^nt^css  was  all  gone  when  she  entered 
(t^<^  \^r\'tched  room,  and  recognized  that 
^>fAvv  «i>on  the  bed,  lay  the  form  of  Julian 
vc^^v  \\\^  man  for  whom  she  had  been 
:*»*\>  T^i^f  s**^  c:trnestly. 

V  vi,vt%xr  was   trending  over  him,  and 
u^:vx*  V*  ^U^»nt  with  pleasure. 

4Ui»  "j  Vw\>w  why  on  earth  they  didn*t 
U-.V  3*;**  :«^>W  HcM»pital  at  once,"  he  said, 


IB  a  t<>ue  uf  vexKuasi  :  **  bm  i: 
begged  iiard  14»  be  iffroD|;iil  iiamfc. 
have  Tou  aent  for.  Ind ore  ht 
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uuconscKiQaneas. 

*  *  1*  he  moch  vajurcQ  T*' 
KiUy,  iii  a  low  toioci. 

Tlie  doctor  ahotd^  his  ikead. 

'*  It  isti't  thsL  He  wm  hnk&skasc  down 
by  a  cab— dmuk,  I  snppoMu  anc  i»iiiid. 
they  geueraliy  are — and  itas  iwi*  or  tiiTK 
rli»«>  broken  :  bat  thai  won*!  kiL  him. 
Hth  been  a  fellow  with  a  ^iendid  vHiy^ 
sique,  to  be^n  with  T' 

Aud  the  Buigeon  lifted  the  arm  of  the 
prostrate  man  and  looked  at  il  admirin^'Hr. 

'*  I'hen,  what  is  it  yon  dread  :*' 

TLe   doctor  gave  her  a  sharp  ^kmce. 

There  was  no  fear  of  fihc»ckiiig  a  Salva- 
tionist. Tljer  were  loo  well  naed  to  ererr 
varietv  of  vice. 

'*  It's  the  fever  that  wiB  finperreDe,  the 
D.  T.,  Tou  know  !  The  man*s  i*eeii 
drinking  like  mad  for  weekfi,  I  should  saj, 
aud  uow  his  blood  is  little  betterihan  alco- 
hol. Who^s  to  see  him  throngh  with  it, 
I  wonder  f  It'll  be  a  toogfa  fighu  Sbe*s 
not  much  oae,  poor  little  wrftch  !**  be 
eudid,  with  a  glance  toward  the  fireside. 

Captain  Kittj  followed  the  directk*n  of 
that  glance,  and  Parted. 

The  figure  of  a  girl — ^ontidj,  dishevelled, 
ragged — was  sitting  there  wrtb  bo^  bead 
buried  iu  her  hands  ;  aobbing  in  a  soft, 
subdued  sort  of  fashion. 

The  Salvationist  tamed  pale  to  the  lips, 
but  she  set  these  same  lips  in  a  firm  line. 

'*  I  will  see  him  through  it,^^  sbe  said, 
with  quick  decision. 

The  surgeon  looked  at  ber  doabtfollj. 

^'  But  perhaps  yon  don't  know  what  it 
ie  that  you  are  undertaking  f  It  is  no  joke 
when  the  fits  come  on,  I  can  tell  yon.''' 

'^  I  have  some  idea.  I  ^>ent  four 
months  once  in  the  acddent  ward  of  a 
hospital ' ' 

''  Tliat's  all  right,  then  !  Yoa  know 
what  you  have  to  expect  when  be  comes 
round.  You  will  have  to  keep  giving  him 
doses  of  this — bromide  of  potassium  it  is 
— to  quiet  him,  or  inflammation  will  set 
in  ;  and  if  he  should  become  violent  he 
will  require  to  be  strapped  down.  Are 
you  aft  aid  ?" 

^^  Not  in  the  least !  Look  at  my  arm, 
I  am  as  strong  as  a  man.'' 

It  was  indeed  powerfully  and  splendidly 
moulded.  The  doctor  ran  his  eyes  over 
her,  and  confessed  to  himself  that  be  bad 
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never  seen  a  grander  specimen  of  woman- 
hood. From  the  glorious  masses  of  ruddy- 
brown  bair,  to  the  firm,  shapely  feet, 
there  was  not,  to  ail  appearance,  a  weak 
spot  about  her.  Neveitheless,  the  quick 
professional  gaze  detected  something  amiss. 

**  Are  you  quite  sure  of  your  strength  ?" 
he  asked,  with  some  hesitation.  If  she 
did  not  know,  it  would  be  worse  than  fool- 
ish to  warn  her. 

But  her  eyes  met  his  in  significant  re- 
sponse to  the  question  underlying  his 
spoken  one. 

**  I  know,''  she  said  quietly;  **you 
need  not  fear  shocking  me  !  I  have  known 
it  for  long.  But  1  am  going  to  nurse  him 
all  the  same,  and  I  shall  not  break  down." 

•*  Has  he  any  claim  on  you  ?"  he  per- 
sisted. 

'^  Yes.  It  is  partly  my  fault  that  he  is 
— what  he  is  !  Had  I  been  brave  enough, 
I  might  have  saved  him — once  !'* 

**  Ah  !'*  was  the  long-drawn  monosylla- 
ble that  came  from  the  doctor's  lips.  It 
meant  a  great  deal.  He  had  seen  suffi- 
cient of  life  during  the  course  of  bis  hard- 
working years  in  the  East  End  to  guess  at 
the  facts  of  the  story  pretty  correctly. 

A  man  who  had  been  a  gentleman,  dying 
of  drink  and  dissipation  ;  a  woman,  still 
young  and  very  beautiful  ;  bound  together 
by  some  past,  unforgotten  and  regretted  — 
it  was  easy  to  piece  together  such  a  romance 
as  this. 

But  the  doctor  came  across  so  many 
queer  stories  during  his  day's  work  that 
he  had  no  time  to  speculate  concerning 
them.  All  he  now  wanted  was  to  do  the 
best  he  could  for  his  patient,  and  to  see 
that  he  was  left  in  capable  hands.  And 
those  of  the  woman*  before  him  seemed 
thoroughly  capable,  even  though  she  had 
heart-disease,  and  would  not  last  long 
under  the  stress  and  excitement  of  the  life 
she  was  leading. 

It  was  a  pity,  because  she  was  a  fine 
creature  ;  but,  after  all,  it  was  no  business 
of  his  !  So  he  went  on  giving  her  direc- 
tions ;  and  told  her  that  in  case  of  neccs- 
sity  she  could  send  for  the  man  who  lived 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  landing — a 
big,  powerful  coal-heaver,  who  was  under 
obligations  to  him,  and  who  would  gladly 
come  to  her  assistance.  Then  he  took  up 
his  hat  and  left  her  there  alone  with  the 
sleeping  man — and  the  fair-haired  girl  by 
the  fire. 


When  he  had  gone,  she  sank  on  her 
knees  by  the  bedside. 

*'  Oh,  God,  why  did  we  not  die,  both 
of  us — on  that  dreary  October  day,  long 
ago  'if  It  would  have  been  bearable  then, 
and  we  could  have  passed  out  into  the 
night  and  the  darkness —together.  You 
were  mine  then,  darling,  and  I  was  yours  ! 
It  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad  to  face  it, 
hand  in  hand  !  But — now  ?"  Here  she 
stopped  for  a  moment,  and  the  sound  of  a 
low  sobbing  fell  on  her  ears.  She  trem- 
bled violently,  and  rose  instantly  to  her 
feet  **  Now  I  belong  to  God,  and  must 
do  His  work,"  she  said  resolutely,  setting 
her  teeth,  and  frowning.  **  And  as  for 
you,  Julian,  you  are  m  all  probability 
her^!  What  I  have  got  to  do  now  is  to 
save  you  for  her." 

Mastering  her  feeling  of  repugnance, 
she  crossed  the  room  and  put  her  hand^  on 
the  girl's  shoulder.  "You  must  stop 
that,  she  said  in  a  firm  voice.  "  If  you 
want  to  be  of  any  use  to  him,  you  must 
leave  off  crying  at  once." 

The  girl  gave  a  queer  sort  of  choking 
sound,  making  an  effort  to  obey.  Then 
she  looked  up  wonderingly.  She  was  a 
rather  pretty,  fair-haired  creature  ;  very 
young,  and  apparently  very  much  accus- 
tomed to  being  commanded.  Her  big 
blue  eyes  had  a  frightened  stare  in  them  ; 
and  every  now  ana  then,  when  any  one 
spoke  suddenly,  she  would  start  and 
shrink,  as  though  dreading  a  blow  to  fol- 
low. 

**  Who  are  you?  What  is  your  name, 
I  mean  J"  asked  Captain  Kit*y. 

"  Me  ?  Lor,  I'm  only  'Meliar  !"  she 
answered  at  once,  beginning  to  rub  her 
eyes  with  her  not  too  clean  apron,  prepara- 
tory to  entering  upon  an  account  of  her- 
self ;  then,  with  a  wistful  gaze  across  the 
room,  **  He  ain't  a-goin'  to  die,  is  he  ?  I 
thought  as  'ow  'twas  only  the  jimjams  he'd 
got ;  but  the  doctor  'e  says  it's  a  bad  job, 
an'  'is  ribs  is  broke  !  But  he'll  get  bet- 
ter, don't  you  think?" 

**  Yes,  I  think  he  will,  if  you  and  I  do 
our  best  for  him.  Now,  'Melia,  I  want 
you  to  take  a  note  for  me  to  headquarters 
as  soon  as  it's  light,  and  then  get  me  a 
telegraph-form.  Where  is  the  nearest 
office  ?" 

'Melia  thought  a  moment. 

**  There's  an  orfis  next  door  but  one 
round  the  comer — R.  Green,  grocer  an' 
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<;onfecj»h'ner,  ffen».'ral  port  orfis*,  an'  tele- 
^aft  !  ^^  iii  •hat  -io  ?  It  won't  be  open 
afore  'arf-pa«t  ^ven.  thoajh." 

•*  7e<*,  that  will  do.  Sow  von  had 
bett<?r  wash  vo'ir  face  and  lie  down  for  an 
hoar  or  two,  and  I  will  watch.  Is  there 
a  ra/*ant  room  near  this  V 

'Meiia  nodded, 

*•  <}r\f,  nei'  door.  People  ler  onlj  the 
day  h<>fore  yea'dav.  Got  nothin*  in  it  bat 
a  'eap  of  shavin's.  Xever  mind.  1*11 
tyke  a  blanket,  and  lie  en  the  shavin's  till 
yon  call  me — if — if  you're  quite  sure  as 
he  won't  misii  me/' 

"  I  will  tell  von  if  he  asks  for  vou,'' 
replied  Captain  Kilty,  coldly. 

The  girl  tnmed  her  big,  vacant  blue 
eye*  on  the  other,  as  the  tone  struck ^er 
with  aj*U>nishment  ;  but  the  Salvationist 
waved  her  away  imperiously. 

The  next  few  hours  were  like  years,  as 
the  woman  watched  bv  the  side  of  her 
Jong-lo«t  Jove. 

It  all  came  about  as  the  doctor  predict- 
ed. When  the  stupor  passed  away,  it  was 
followed  by  wild  delirium  and  cerebral  ex- 
citement, terrible  to  witness.  Neverthe- 
less, Captain  Kitty  did  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  ask  for  assistance.  These  strong 
white  arms  of  hers  proved  as  efficacious  as 
bonds,  as  she  wound  them  around  him  and 
held  him  down  by  main  force,  when  the 
frenzy  seized  him.  But  there  was  some- 
thing also  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
stronger  natnre  that  acted  upon  him  like  a 
spell  ;  even  though  he  did  not  know  her 
in  the  least,  and  kept  on  calling  for  Cap- 
tain Kitty  to  come  and  drive  the  Devil 
away,  and  give  a  fellow  a  chance  for  his 
life. 

During  these  ravings  she  learned  how 
her  memory  had  been  woven  into  all  these 
wretched,  miserable  years  of  his  ;  how, 
amid  all  his  sin  and  degradation,  he  had 
never  forgotten  her.  At  length  the  opiate 
took  effect,  and  he  slept  the  sleep  of  ex- 
hanstion. 

Then  she  had  time  to  think  and  to 
mature  her  plans.  It  would  be  easy 
enough  to  get  leave  of  absence  nntil  he 
was  out  of  danger.  But  the  things  that 
were  necessary  for  hi?  comfort  and  health 
»-she  could  scarcely  ask  for  those  from 
hcadcpiarters  ?  Her  own  money  she  had 
simply  given  up  to  the  cause,  leaving  her- 
self ponnileBS. 

But  she  was  not  friendless,  although  her 
own   kindred    did    not  approve   of    her 


doings.     She  decided,  therefore,   to  ssk 

her  brother,  the  one  who  was  fmidest  of 

her.  for  a  ^om  of  mcner  RifE<aeiit  to  tide 

her  over  this  crisis  ;    and,  at   the   aune 

timt^.  !«he  would  write  to  him  for  puticn- 

lars  of  the  present  attitude  of  Jnlxu  Gray^s 

pec>ple  toward  him. 

^  ^  «  «  ^ 

Week«  glided  on,  in  a  sad,  monotoAons 
routine  of  sick  nursing  ;  and  it  aeemed  to 
Eatherine  Villiers  as  thongfa  her  life  had 
begun  and  ended  in  that  daik,  sordid  room 
in  Mulcaster*s  Bents.  At  first  it  did  not 
appear  probable  that  Jolian  Gray  would 
ever  recover  ;  bat  good  nursing,  combined 
with  an  originally  tough  conatitotion, 
pulled  him  through. 

During  this  period  she  was  of  course 
thrown  very  much  into  the  company  of 
*MeIia  ;  and,  without  wishing  or  qaestion- 
ing  on  her  part,  heard  all  the  girl's  pitifal, 
miserable  story.  How  ^^  he  'ad  been  so 
very  kind  to  'er,  an'  give  'er  a  meal,  oh  ! 
ever  so  of 'en,  when  'er  old  granny,  wot 
she  lived  with,  got  blazin*  dmnk  an' 
turned  "er  out  of  doors,  after  a-beatin'  of 
'er  till  she  was  black  and  blue  ;  an*  'ow, 
after  granny  died,  an'  she  was  lef  alone, 
she  crep'  up  'ere  one  night  an'  asked  'im 
might  she  live  along  with  'im  ;  an'  be 
larfed,  an'  called  her  a  little  fool  for  'er 
pains  ;  but  still  he  was  down  in  the  month 
an'  seemed  afraid  of  bein'  alone,  don't 
yer  know,  and  so  she  stayed.  An' — an' 
that  was  all  ! — on'y  she  was  orfnl  fond  of 
him,  an'  if  he  was  to  die,  there  was  noth- 
in' for  'er  but  to  make  a  hole  in  the 
water  I" 

At  length  came  a  day  when  he  was  pro- 
nounced out  of  danger  ;  and  after  that  a 
long,  lingering  convalescence. 

When  he  could  manage  to  sit  up  in  a 
big,  comfortable  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  the 
room  was  so  transformed  that  he  could 
scarce  believe  it  to  be  the  same.  Curtains 
covered  the  smoke-grimed  windows,  flow- 
ers bloomed  in  pots — an  air  of  refinement, 
if  not  of  luxury,  reigned  there  altogether. 

On  a  seat  by  the  window  sat  'Melia. 
clothed  and  in  her  right  mind — if  one 
might  judge  from  the  way  in  which  she 
diligently  pursued  her  task  of  needlework. 

He  looked  away  from  this  pleasant  pic* 
ture  very  quickly,  however,  and  up  at 
Captain  Kitty  instead,  who  stood  careless- 
ly leaning  against  the  chimney-piece  op- 
posite to  him. 

**  You  have  done  it  all,"  he  said  feebly. 
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**  How  am  I  to  tbank  you  for  saving  my 
life  ?  Not  that  it  is  worth  much,  any 
way  !"  he  added,  as  a  bitter  after- thought. 

She  looked  at  him  thoughtfully. 

*'  Not  to  you,  perhaps,"  she  replied,  in 
a  slow,  dreamy  tone  ;  **  but  God  knows 
better  than  you  the  real  value  of  your  life. ' ' 

'*  How  can  it  ever  be  anything  now  but 
a  broken,  worthless  thing  ?  But  that  is 
not  the  question.  I  owe  it  to  you,  such 
as  it  is — not  to  God  :  you  have  saved  it 
What  must  I  do  with  it  ?" 

**  Give  it  to  Him  I  If,  as  you  say,  it 
is  mine  to  do  what  I  will  with,  I  here  call 
God  to  witness  that  I  give  it  into  His 
hand,  to  deal  with  as  He  may  think  best. 
Julian,  I  prayed  for  this — for  years  I 
prayed  for  this,  and  it  has  come  at  last. 
You  will  not  disappoint  me  now,  dear 
Julian  ?" 

Her  Todce  crept  up  to  his  ears,  in  those 
exquisite,  thrilling  modulations  that  were 
wont  to  draw  tears  from  the  most  hardened 
eyes  ;  and  those  of  poor  Julian  were  very 
soft  and  weak  just  then. 

*'  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?"  he 
asked,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

She  knelt  beside  him,  and  took  his  fee- 
ble hand  in  hers. 

**  I  want  you  to  give  up  drinking,  gam- 
bling, all  sorts  of  wickedness  ;  I  want  you 
to  lead  a  new,  healthy,  and  happy  life, 
with  the  light  of  teaven  shining  into  it ;  I 
want  you  to  go  home  to  your  own  people  ; 
and — and  I  want  you  to  marry  'Melia,'* 

**  You  a&k  that  r' 

**  I  do  1  She  loves  you.  She  has  given 
herself  to  you,  and  you  are  all  she  has  on 
earth." 

'*  But  you  forget  ?  She  is  uneducated, 
vulgar,  with  no  moral  sense — a  wretched 
little  gutter-brat !  Katherine,  you  are  not 
serious  V* 

Katherine  rose  and  stood  over  him,  like 
an  avenging  angel. 

"  And  what  are  you,  Julian  Gray,  that 
you  should  dare  to  disdain  an  immortal 
soul  ?  Have  you  made  so  grand  a  career 
for  yourself,  with  all  your  education  and 
ability  ?  If  she  has  no  moral  sense,  so 
much  the  less  is  she  to  blame  for  any  sins 
she  may  have  committed.  And  if  she  has 
done  wrong,  she  has  the  one  supreme  grace 
of  loving — loving  grandly  and  unselfishly. 
But  you  / — what  is  there  in  you  to  justify 
you  in  despising  her  ?*' 

The  sick  man  cowered  down  among  his 
pillows,  and  put  his  hands  before  his  face. 
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**  Do  not — do  not  be  so  severe,  Kath- 
erine,'' he  remonstrated,  in  a  broken  voice. 
'*  I  did  not  mean  to  despise  her  ;  God 
knows  how  far  more  despicable  I  am  my- 
self !  But — but — for  you  to  ask  me  to 
marry  her  ! — it  is  that  seems  so  strange  !" 

*'  Nevertheless,  you  will  do  it  for  my 
sake,  and  for  your  own,  will  you  not,  ray 
friend  ?  It  is  the  last  request  I  shall  ever 
make  to  you,  Julian  !  Surely  you  will  not 
refuse  it  f" 

Once  again  she  knelt  by  his  chair,  and 
looked  up  into  his  face. 

**  You  ask  me — ask  me  to  marry  an- 
other woman  ?"  he  repeated,  hoarsely. 

Their  eyes  met,  and  seemed  to  cling  to- 
gether as  though  drawn  by  some  irresist- 
ible power. 

**^  I  do,"  she  answered  in  a  faint  tone, 
yet  firmly. 

**  Then,  Kitty,  I— I  will  obey— if  you 
will  kiss  me — kiss  me — only  this  once  !' ' 

Their  faces  were  close  together.  The 
same  attraction  drew  them  nearer.  With- 
out another  spoken  word  their  lips  met  in 
a  long,  lingering  kiss. 

Then  she  turned  away,  and  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands,  for  a  moment. 

**The  last  time — the  last  time,"  she 
said,  at  length  ;  and  her  voice  was  like 
music,  broken  and  jangled. 

Then  she  rose  and  went  over  to  the  win- 
dow. 'Melia  was  watching  her  in  sullen 
silence. 

**  Come  with  me,"  said  Captain  Kitty, 
imperiously,  and  the  girl  obeyed.  When 
they  got  outside,  however,  'Melia  turned 
savagely  upon  her  commander. 

**  Why  do  you  go  for  to  kiss  'im  before 
my  face  ?' '  she  cried,  in  jealous  anger. 
**  If  I've  got  to  lose  'im,  there  ain't  any 
call  for  thatf  anyways." 

*  *  You're  not  to  lose  him,  'Melia  1  He 
has  promised  me  to  marry  you,  and  that's 
what  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about." 

**  To  marry  me  ?  That's  a  good  un  !. 
What  right  have  you  to  go  a  kissin'  of 
'im,  then  ?" 

Captain  Kitty  flushed.  For  just  one 
moment  original  sin  got  the  better  of  re- 
generation ;  and  she  would  fain  have  re- 
torted. 

**  I  bought  him  for  you  by  just  that 
kiss  " — that  is  what  she  would  fain  have 
said,  but  the  evil  impulse  passed,  and  the 
words  remained  unspoken. 

"  Do  not  let  that  trouble  you,  child," 
she  said  ;  "he  will  never,  never  kiss  me 
27 
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**  But  generally,  I  think,"  she  went  on, 
''  the  outside  of  both  books  and  people 
give  me  thoughts  and  suggest  others  to 
me  that  I  find  more  interesting  than  any 
facts  they  might  tell  me  themselves.  I 
like  weaving  ray  own  story — the  real  one 
might  be  so  different." 

"  Supposing  your  instinct  told  you  the 
truth,"  he  replied,  **  and  you  were  obliged 
suddenly  to  speak  to  a  person  about  whom 
you  had  formed  your  own  conclusions, 
would  you  know  what  to  say  f  You  could 
not  brutally  and  openly  show  the  man  or 
woman  that  you  had  pierced  to  the  inmost 
thought  of  either  him  or  her  ?" 

**  No,  but  if  you  really  have  done  so, 
the  most  ordinary  phrase  that  convention- 
ality obliges  you  to  use  will  yet  strike  the 
right  note  and  bring  back  the  answering 
ring  of  truth." 

**  Then  you  do  really  believe  a  man's 
character  and  temperament  are  written 
down  in  his  outward  appearance,  and 
that  you  can  read  it  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  believe  men,  even 
more  than  women,  reveal  in  their  faces 
much  that  it  would  never  occur  to  them 
to  express  in  words  ;  for  if  they  do  speak, 
it  is  their  own  impression  of  themselves, 
or  the  one  they  would  like  you  to  have  of 
them,  that  they  try  to  convey  ;  and  this 
may  tend  to  destroy  the  impression  you 
already  have  of  them  and  which  really  is 
the  only  one  you  care  about  elaborating. 
The  stories  their  faces  tell  me  are  the  true 
stories,  and  the  ones  I  care  most  to  read, 
for  they  speak,  not  of  events,  but  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  of  the  force  of 
will,  of  the  struggles  of  the  human  spirit 
to  attain  its  destiny — spite  of  the  *  slings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune.'  Can 
you  not  tell,"  she  said,  quietly,  banishing 
from  her  voice  the  feeling  that  was  on  the 
point  of  betraying  itself  by  a  gentle  tremor 
— **  can  you  not  tell,  almost  at  a  glance, 
the  man  whose  ambition  still  slumbers, 
who  sees  vaguely  and  dreamily  the  possi- 
bility of  some  day  becoming  great,  who  is 
just  sufficiently  conscious  of  his  latent 
powers  to  make  him  careless  of  the  day  of 
small  things,  but  who  is  still  too  dreamy 
for  exact  comparisons  and  still  less  has  at- 
tempted actually  to  study  ways  and 
means  ?  And  the  man,  alert  and  bright- 
eyed,  who  is  engaged  in  practically  carry- 
ing out  his  aims,  who  sees  and  judges  of 
the  precise  means  to  his  end,  who  knows 
exactly  to  which  tiresome  detail  attention 


will  not  go  unrewarded — who,  while  he 
stores  his  energies,  at  the  same  time  makes 
the  best  possible  use  of  them  by  making 
them  run  in  the  widest  channels  ?  And 
of  these,  can  you  not  distinguish,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  disappointed  but  still  deter- 
mined man  who  bides  his  time— embit- 
tered but  resolute — whose  faith  in  himself, 
once  baring  led  him  to  believe  he  could 
remove  mountains,  is  now  perhaps  the 
only  thing  left  in  a  despised  world  that 
still  forbids  him  to  despair  ?  And  on  the 
other  hand,  the  man  who,  having  built  his 
hopes  only  upon  the  strictly  possible,  is 
satisfied,  cheerful,  and  patient,  and,  re- 
joicing in  the  sense  of  successful  effort  and 
deserved  good-fortune,  is  at  the  same  time 
both  self-dependent  and  not  ungrateful  ? 
In  young  men,"  she  said,  "  all  this  is 
merely  interesting,  but  in  old  men  it  is 
often  very  pathetic." 

**  But  do  you  not,"  he  asked,  **  find 
yourself  sometimes  confronted  by  some 
fearful  crux,  in  the  course  of  your  observa- 
tions, in  the  person  of  somebody  you 
would  think  it  worth  while  to  understand 
if  you  could,  but  to  whose  nature  you  can- 
not at  first  find  the  clew  ?" 

**  Ah,  yes,"  she  replied,  **I  have  in- 
deed felt  that.  For  those  who  are  always 
taking  in  and  giving  out  their  spiritual  life 
are  comparatively  transparent  to  sympa- 
thetic eyes,  whether  they  consciously  ex- 
press themselves  or  not.  But  there  is  also 
the  man  who,  though  he  is  intellectual,  is 
without  the  aspirations  which  are  the 
vrings  of  the  intellect,  who  has  no  unful- 
filled ambitions,  who  has  lived  perhaps, 
but  has  found  life  valueless,  and  who 
drags  out  his  existence — 

**  Forgetting  or  never  regretting  its  roses, 
Its  old  agitation  of  myrtles  and  roses*  * — 

the  man  to  whom  there  is  nothing  in  the 
future  worthy  of  the  past,  and  nothing  in 
the  past  worthy  of  the  future,  who  real- 
izes how  dull  it  is  to  rust  unburnished,  but 
has  no  particular  desire  to  shine  in  use. 
He  therefore  requires  something  outside 
himself  as  a  stimulns  to  action,  and  if  he 
has  it,  he  can  do  anything — without  it, 
nothing." 

**  But  how  are  you  to  recognize  this 
passive  and  unexpressive  temperament  ?" 

**  It  is  very,  very  difficult,"  she  said, 
laughing  at  seeing  herself  in  the  position 
of  a  professor  of  thought  reading,  **  but 
you   may   know    it  in    the    uninterested 
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Browning  tolls  as.  Bat  qaite  apart  from 
your  '  soul '  theory,  I  have  often  thought, 
when  I  have  been  staying  in  a  country- 
house  full  of  unmarried  daughters,  what  a 
terrible  waste  of  human  beings  is  there, 
and  how  dull  and  aimless  all  their  lives 
must  be.  They  must  eat  their  very  hearts 
out  with  dulness  at  times,  I  should 
think. '^ 

*  *  Yes.  It  is  very  sad  when  one  real- 
izes they  might  have  had  useful  and  happy 
lives,  and  knows  how  God's  gifts  and  tal- 
ents are  being  wasted  day  after  day  in 
cases  like  these.  Not  that  these  modem 
slaves  wish  for  more  freedom  or  feel  the 
need  to  enter  the  *  world  of  men.'  Many 
of  them,"  she  said,  with  a  little  laugh, 
'*  would  be  greatly  shocked  at  the  mere 
suggestion  of  such  an  idea.'' 

**  Do  you  think,."  asked  Hugh  Vivian, 
abruptly  changing  the  subject,  "  that 
women  are  easier  or  more  difficult  to 
understand  than  men  V* 

**  They  are  both  easier  and  more  diffi- 
cult," she  answered.  '*  Happy  women, 
whose  outer  lives  are  the  true  reflection  of 
their  inner  lives,  whose  objective  existence 
in  a  material  world  is  the  simple  voluntary 
expression  of  their  spiritual  existence,  and 
where  both  run  in  the  same  clear  stream 
to  the  same  true  end — these  rare  and  in  a 
certain  sense  ideal  characters  may  be  read 
in  a  woman's  face  like  an  open  bopk.  But 
in  the  manv  cases  where  her  nature  has 
been  warped  and  turned  from  its  true 
course,  where  the  inner  and  the  outer 
streams  of  life  no  longer  run  in  the  same 
but  in  ever  widely  different  channels,  then, 
indeed,  a  woman's  face  is  a  thousand  times 
more  difficult  to  read  than  a  man's  would 
be,  and  in  women  like  these  a  man  is  sure 
to  read  the  meaning  wrong.  A  half-per- 
ception of  her  present  discontent,  a  half- 
guess  at  the  existence  of  some  discord  be- 
tween her  moral  and  material  being,  will 
lead  him  to  conclusions  curiously  wide  of 
the  mark,  for  these  are  instances  where  a 
satisfied  acquiescence  in  the  '  powers  that 
be '  might  betoken  an  easy  acceptance, 
not  of  a  higher  but  of  a  lower  ideal.  And 
then  another  difficulty  in  the  way  is  this  : 
though  a  man  has  no  intention  whatever 
of  expressing  himself  in  words,  he  is  gen- 
erally quite  unconscious  that  he  may  be- 
tray himself  in  various  other  ways  ;  but  a 
woman  has  far  more  subjective  self-con- 
scioosness  and  far  quicker  insight  for  those 
facts  where  insight  is  the  only  sight  to  be 


depended  on,  and  is  therefore  keenly  alive 
to  that  particular  form  of  confession  which 
being  dumb  yet  speaketh  ;  and  she  will  do 
all  in  her  power  to  hide,  under  an  appear- 
ance of  feminine  carelessness  or  frivolity, 
the  higher  aspirations  which,  impossible 
as  they  may  have  become,  are  still  the 
very  breath  of  her  nostrils,  the  raison 
d^etre  of  her  existence.  Such  a  woman 
will  see  with  a  half-bitter  amusement  the 
complete  success  of  her  disguise  in  the  ab- 
solute msapprehension  of  every  living  being 
around  her,  and  will  feel  a  secret  sense  of 
pride  with  her  scorn  of  the  futile  opinions 
of  the  strangers  who  confidently  call  them- 
selves her  friends." 

**  I  did  not  know  women  suffered  so 
much  for  pride's  sake,"  said  Hagh  Vivian. 
'*  I  thought  that  was  an  essentially  mascu- 
line failing." 

**  No.  A  man  lets  you  know  in  many 
ways  of  his  disappointment  or  of  the  fail- 
ure of  his  ambition,  A  woman's  only 
confession  of  her  hope  is  in  her  success  ; 
you  will  hear  nothing  of  her  failure.  How 
many  a  woman  has  slipped  quietly  out  of 
life,  the  secret  of  it  buried  with  her  ! 
Never  talking  of  useless  aims  and  lost 
ideals,  she  dies  with  them,  and  death  sets 
on  her  lips  his  seal  of  eternal  silence." 

* '  You  do,  indeed,  describe  the  '  f emme 
incoraprise. '  So  she  is  not  merely  a  crea- 
tion of  fiction.  No  wonder  we  don't 
understand  her  !" 

**  No,  and  it  has  often  amused  me  to 
gee  how  so-called  men  of  the  world  pride 
themselves  on  their  knowledge  of  women. 
If  one  could  only  give  them  a  faint  suspi- 
cion of  the  ludicrous  mistakes  they  make, 
how  astonished  they  would  be  1  I  have 
heard  it  said  you  cannot  read  in  a  book 
more  than  you  can  *  read  into  *  it,  and  per- 
haps the  same  rule  applies  to  women,  as  it 
certainly  does  also  to  pictures  and  music." 

''  Well,"  he  said,  *'I  begin  to  think 
man  is  comparatively  a  very  simple  sort  of 
animal." 

**  Women  are  naturally  more  simple," 
she  replied,  **  if  they  could  only — 

"  '  Seem  as  free  from  pride  and  gnile, 
As  good,  as  generous  as  they  are.' 

But  unfortunately  they  must  school  their 
manners  and  act  their  parts.  And,  after 
all,  you  would  find  it  a  much  duller  world 
than  you  do  if  those  who  have  found  life 
a  dismal  failure  did  not  sometimes  bravely 
wear  the  colors  of  success." 
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say  only  proves  more  clearly  what  I  said 
before,  though  you  will  hardly  regard  it  in 
the  light  of  an  excuse,  that  we  look  upon 
woman  from  our  own  point  of  view,  and 
that  we  really  do  forget  the  fact  that  she 
has,  apart  from  us,  an  individuality  and 
spiritual  life  of  her  own." 

**  Yes,  I  am  afraid  that  is  only  too 
true,"  she  said.  **  And  yet  if  you  do 
not  realize  that,  how  can  you  expect  to 
understand  her  ?  But  I  acknowledge  you 
give  her  a  wide  field  in  the  choice  of  a 
career,  if  she  cares  to  make  use  of  it  and 
choose  between  devoting  herself  to  the 
various  interests,  the  passions,  the  pocket, 
or  the  social  vanities  of  men." 

'^  You  seem  to  have  mastered  a  wide . 
philosophy — where  did  you  learn  it  all  ?" 
he  asked. 

' '  I  learned  in  a  school  where  the  teach- 
er sometimes  seems  harsh  and  unkind,  but 
whose  lessons  are  the  only  ones  we  can 
never  forget,"  she  answered. 


*'I  see,"  he  said;  "you  mean  the 
school  of  experience." 

"  Yes,  I  do  mean  that,  but  it  has  these 
two  great  faults — we  can  never  make  use 
of  its  lessons  ourselves,  and  we  can  never 
teach  them  to  our  children." 

Half  an  hour  later,  when,  having  quitted 
the  train,  she  was  seated  in  the  brougham 
that  was  taking  her  off.  to  her  destination, 
she  said  to  herself,  "  I  am  afraid  I  was  at 
last  becoming  very  uncharitable.  All  the 
same,  I  have  had  a  very  interesting  jour- 
ney, and  have  been  discussing  a  quite  in- 
exhaustible subject,  with  as  many  theories 
and  examples  as  there  are  men  and  women 
in  the  world.  But  I  am  glad  the  carriage 
was,  after  all,  an  empty  one,  and  that  my 
conversation  and  my  fellow-traveller  have 
both  been  quite  imaginary  ;  for  now  I 
need  repent  of  nothing  that  I  have  said, 
or  my  repentance  may  be  without  confes- 
sion. ' '—  Contemporary  Review. 
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MR.  SPENCER  ON  JU8TICK 

Justice.  Being  Part  IV.  of  "  The  Principles 
of  Ethics."  By  Herbert  Spencer.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  db  Company. 

Mr.  Spencer  apologizes  for  having  written 
this  work  out  of  its  due  sequence  in  the  gen- 
eral development  of  his  plan  ;  but  his  readers 
will  be  too  glad  to  know  that  he  bos  so  far  re- 
covered as  to  see  reasonable  probabilities  of 
carrying  his  scheme  to  an  end  to  criticise,  were 
they  otherwise  disposed  to  carp.  It  need  not 
be  said  that  the  pivot  on  which  ail  of  the 
philosopher's  views  of  those  relations  of  man 
to  his  fellow-man  which  are  embodied  in  gov- 
ernment and  society  swing  is  the  laisser  faire 
theory,  or,  in  other  words,  that  government's 
righteoas  and  philosophica]  function  is  merely 
that  of  a  higher  police  force,  and  that  the 
rights  of  the  individaal  are  only  limited  by  the 
obligation  not  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of 
other  persons.  He  goes  on  in  this  volame  to 
make  special  application  of  principles  which 
he  has  formulated  over  and  over  again  in  pre- 
ceding sections  of  his  philosophy,  notably  in 
his  *'  Social  Statics.*'  Indeed,  in  some  cases 
his  discnssion  is  littie  more  than  a  condensed 
statement  of  arguments  much  more  fully 
treated  elsewhere  ;  and  the  reader  is  specially 
referred  to   these  works   for   amplification. 


This  is  not  always  quite  convenient,  and  ooe 
could  have  wished  it  had  not  been  so,  even  at 
the  risk  of  some  repetition. 

Spencer's  formula  that  *'  Every  man  is  free 
to  do  that  which  he.  wills,  provided  that  he  in- 
fringes not  the  equal  freedom  of  any  other 
man,"  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  original  with 
himself,  though  he  is  the  first  of  ethical  phil- 
osophers who  has  made  it  the  corner-stone  of 
a  system.  Bights  as  they  exist  mean  a  com- 
plex system  of  civilization,  admit  of  wide  lati- 
tude of  definition,  and  on  this  rock  the  phi- 
losophers have  split  more  than  once.  Mr. 
Spencer  in  various  parts  of  his  extended  dis- 
cussion of  social  relations  has  formulated  these 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  but  he  does  not  al- 
ways make  it  quite  clear  what  the  exact  limita- 
tions are  in  the  various  collisions  and  com- 
promises which  confuse  our  notion  of  a  priori 
principles. 

His  theory  of  the  limits  of  State  duties  is 
that  they  shall  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  free  will  of  the  individual.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  he  contends  that  the  cost  of 
litigation  should  in  many  cases  be  borne  by 
the  State.  If  this  means  that  the  litigious  in- 
dividual has  the  right  to  call  on  the  State  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  suit  he  may  institute, 
we  can  hardly  fancy  a  happier  means  for 
fomenting  the  disposition  to  battle  in  the  legal 
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fomm.  Perhaps  it  is  assnmed,  howeyer,  that 
as  the  State  would  pay  the  expenses  of  both 
sides,  more  exact  justice  would  be  done  ;  and 
therefore  that  causeless  and  yexatious  litiga- 
tion would  be  lessened.  If  by  the  assumption 
of  such  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  State 
that  tyranny  of  wealth  in  enforcing  the  delays 
of  the  law  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  man,  who 
may  be  wronged,  certainly  it  would  tend  to 
rectify  a  great  evil.  But  it  would  seem  at  the 
best  to  be  "  paternalism/'  that  bugbear  which 
more  than  any  other  excites  Mr.  Spencer's 
horror. 

He  looks  on  socialism  as  the  counter-irritant 
of  despotism. 

Briefly  in  his  own  language  :  "  In  past  times 
the  arrangements  made  were  such  that  the  few 
superior  profited  at  the  expense  of  the  many 
inferior.  It  is  now  proposed  to  make  arrange- 
ments such  that  the  many  inferior  shall  profit 
at  the  expense  of  the  few  superior.  And  just 
as  the  old  social  system  was  assumed  by  those 
who  maintained  it  to  be  equitable,  so  is  this 
new  social  system  assumed  to  be  equitable  by 
those  who  propose  it.  Being,  as  they  think, 
undoubtedly  right,  this  distribution  may  prop- 
erly be  established  by  force  ;  for  the  employ- 
ment of  force,  if  not  avowedly  contemplated, 
is  contemplated  by  implication.  ...  A  sys- 
tem established  in  pursuance  of  this  doctrine 
would  entail  degeneration  of  the  citizen  and 
decay  of  the  community  formed  by  them.'* 
With  entire  sympathy  with  Mr.  Spenoer*s  con- 
clusion, we  can  scarcely  help  thinking  that  he 
does  not  fully  take  account  of  all  the  causes 
which  enter  into  that  fundamental  discontent 
which  we  call  socialism,  or  of  which  socialism, 
to  be  more  accurate,  is  an  extreme  outcome. 
It  seems  to  us  to  be  something  far  more  than 
mere  reaction  from  despotic  government,  for 
it  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  freest  States  in  the 
world.  The  socialists,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  England,  contend  that  it  is  under 
those  conditions  where  competition  in  labor 
and  the  pursuit  of  wealth  is  the  most  untram- 
melled, that  the  rich  can  combine  to  crush  the 
poor  with  quite  as  much  effect  in  many  in- 
stances as  in  countries  where  caste  is  domi- 
nant, and  despotism  the  rule  of  the  State  in 
more  or  less  degree.  There  is  enough  truth 
in  this,  though  mixed  with  error,  to  demand 
brief  attention.  Under  the  free  conditions  of 
supply  and  demand,  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
many  should  be  poor  and  the  few  rich.  So- 
cialism radically  objects  to  this,  and  demands 
a  tyranny  of  the  State  which  shall  equalize  the 
conditions  of  men  and  interpose  a  strong  arm 


to  check  the  aoonmnlalion  of  wealth.  What 
we  now  understand  by  despotism — sueh,  for 
example,  as  the  Bossian  Government — ^is  only, 
we  think,  a  minor  factor  in  prodnciiig  the  pro- 
found unrest  which  finds  its  ultimate  fmit  in 
socialism,  lir.  Spencer's  latest  book  is  full 
of  that  wisdom  and  mastery  over  his  tMstB  so 
characteristic  of  his  thinking,  though  there 
are  some  things  to  which  readers  may  well  take 
exception.  Even  the  genius  of  Mr.  Spenoer 
cannot  command  universal  assent. 

A  VOLUME  OP  JAUNTY  ESSAYS. 

ExcuBsioNs  IS  Abt  and  Lxttkbs.  By  William 
Wetmore  Story.  Boston  :  HoughUm,  JUifflin  dt 
Company. 

Mr.  Story  has  done  very  creditable  work  as 
a  sculptor,  and  developed  scarcely  less  apti- 
tude as  an  essayist,  but  he  will  not  descend  to 
posterity  as  a  great  master  of  either  branch  of 
intellectual  labor.  In  letters  he  is  pleasantly 
known  as  a  scholarly  and  graceful  writer,  the 
possessor  of  an  agreeable  and  polished  style, 
who  knows  how  to  attenuate  thought  with  that 
happy  skill  which  will  make  it  easy  of  diges- 
tion to  people  who  crave  culture  at  second- 
hand, and  do  not  care  to  dig  for  it  very  deeply. 
As  ninety-nine  waters  out  of  the  hundred  are 
mostly  occupied  in  doing  the  same  thing,  to 
do  it  well  is  no  trifling  achievement.  Most 
of  the  chapters,  some  being  in  the  dialogue 
form,  relate  to  art  subjects,  and  have  been  al- 
ready in  print  as  contributions  to  magazines 
and  reviews,  chiefly  English.  We  recognize 
several  of  them  as  old  friends. 

Probably  the  best  work  in  the  book  will  be 
recognized  in  the  essays  on  Fheidias  and  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  and  *'  Distortions  of  the  Eng. 
lish  Stage  as  Instanced  in  Macbeth.  *'  In  the 
latter  Mr.  Story  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  stage  tradition  is  false  to  Shakespeare 
in  making  Lady  Macbeth  superior  in  cruelty, 
strength  of  character  and  ruthlessness.  This 
daim  is  not  quite  true  to  stage  tradition, 
which  has  represented  the  fact  both  ways. 
Stage  tradition  has  been  ruled  by  the  ambition 
of  the  individual  actor,  who  might  be  the  star 
of  the  performance.  Yet  Mrs.  Siddons  chose 
to  emphasise  the  intense  femininity  of  Lady 
Macbeth  ;  and  Charlotte  Cushman,  masculine 
as  she  was  in  her  style  of  acting,  did  not  fail 
to  shed  a  similar  glow  in  parts  of  her  acting 
of  this  character.  The  passionate  womanli- 
ness of  Lady  Macbeth  in  spite  of  her  terrible 
wickedness  has  been  recognized  alike  by  actor 
and  critic  for  many  a  long  generation,  and  Mr. 
Story  is  by  no  means  the  first  to  enforce  the 
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theory.  The  writer  of  this  published  an  essay 
twenty  years  ago  in  the  LakeMe  Monthly  dis- 
cussing this  very  view  of  the  case  with  refer- 
ence to  Shakespeare's  meaning  and  stage 
tradition. 

Mr.  Story's  yolume  will  be  found  pleasant 
and  suggestiye  reading,  with  no  fault  of  dul- 
ness.  In  the  art  essays  we  fancy  many  read- 
ers will  also  find  much  that  is  noyel  to  many 
of  them. 

BATTLES  AND  TBEATIE8. 

Stbuoglbs  of  the  Nations  ;  ob,  the  Pbimcipal 
Wabs,  BATTiiEs,  Sieges  and  Treaties  of  tee 
WoBLD.  By  S.  M.  Bumham.  In  two  yol- 
mmes.    New  York  :  Charles  T,  DiUingJiam, 

The  book  before  us  is  one  of  considerable 
pretension,  and  coyers  a  yast  deal  of  ground. 
It  seems  to  haye  been  written  conscientious- 
ly, and  the  author  has  undoubtedly  labored 
without  stint  to  produce  a  useful  compendium 
for  the  library,  for  it  is  too  bulky  for  a  hand- 
book. The  yery  plan  of  its  making  precludes 
anything  like  a  systematic  eyolution  of  those 
things  which  in  these  days  make  history  yalu- 
able.  The  casual  reader,  who  turns,  for  ex- 
ample, to  an  eyent  like  the  battle  of  Tours, 
the  Fall  of  Constantinople,  or  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  will  perhaps  find  himself  interested 
for  the  nonce.  But  beyond  such  haphazard 
interest,  we  can  scarcely  fancy  any  reader  who 
will  take  this  work  as  a  desirable  contribution 
to  the  yast  mass  of  books  which  has  become 
wearisome  to  the  flesh.  Eyen  the  battle  de- 
scriptions are  not  of  the  best,  and  one  rarely 
obtains  any  adequate  notion  of  the  causes 
which  haye  led  to  battles  and  sieges.  There 
is  always  a  suspicion,  too,  that  the  author  can- 
not be  fully  trusted  in  his  facts,  as  that  dis- 
criminating study  of  authorities  characteristic 
of  the  true  historical  spirit  does  not  seem  to 
shine  in  this  writer's  methods.  One  can  fancy 
a  book  of  battles  and  sieges  written  in  a  fasci- 
nating manner,  as  indeed  there  are  seyeral 
such  works  already  in  print ;  but  Bir.  Bum- 
ham's  contribution  fails  to  add  to  their  num- 
ber. The  portion  deyoted  to  treaties  is  yery 
scant,  and  these  are  far  more  inadequately 
treated  than  the  more  warlike  parts  of  the 
book.  The  author  shows  great  lack  of  per- 
spectiye  in  the  fact  that  one  yolume  is  deyoted 
to  the  battles  of  our  own  country,  and  the 
other  suffices  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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On  September  30th  Professor  Max  Miiller 
will  unyeil  the  monument  to  his  father,  Wil- 


helm  MWer,  the  poet,  which  is  being  erected 
by  a  general  subscription  at  his  natiye  town 
of  Dessau.  The  Fentelic  marble  for  the  monu- 
ment was  yoted  by  the  Greek  Goyornment,  in 
recognition  of  the  poet's  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  Hellenic  independence. 

Messbs.  J.  E.  Gabbatt  &  Co.,  of  London, 
announce  a  new  fac-simile  of  the  first  folio  of 
Shakespeare,  reproduced  by  the  Dallastype 
process  of  photographic  engraying  from  a  copy 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  size  will  be  im- 
perial octayo,  and  the  paper  has  been  specially 
selected  to  suit  the  appearance  of  the  letter- 
press. The  mode  of  publication  is  to  be  in 
fifty-seyen  parts  of  sixteen  pages  each,  the 
whole  to  be  issued  within  two  years.  Adyan- 
tages  are  offered  to  early  subscribers. 

The  title  of  the  work  which  Professor  Duff 
is  preparing  for  the  press  is  '*  Old  Testament 
Theology ';  or,  the  History  of  Hebrew  Religion 
from  the  Year  800  b.c."  Vol.  I.,  which  foUows 
the  hisk)ry  down  to  Josiah,  640  b.c,  is  now 
complete,  and  will  appear  early  in  autumn. 
Vol.  II ,  already  in  a  forward  state  of  prepara- 
tion, will  coyer  the  period  ending  with  the 
Exile.  The  third  yolume  will  lead  up  to  Alex- 
ander, and  the  fourth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  publishers  are  Messrs. 
A.  &  C.  Black. 

As  is  known,  the  Americans  take  the  chief 
part  now  in  the  propagation  of  the  English 
language  in  Turkey  and  the  Danubian  coun- 
tries. What  was  the  Girls'  School  at  Con- 
stantinople has  become  the  American  College 
for  Girls,  and  under  a  charter  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  is  entitled  to  con- 
fer degrees  of  B.A.,  etc.,  for  which  the  Com- 
mencement was  for  the  first  time  held  last 
month. 

A  cobbespondent  who  should  be  well  in- 
formed, according  to  the  Academy,  writes  to 
that  journal  as  follows  :  "  Authors  are  looking 
upon  America  as  another  El  Dorado.  Because 
the  works  of  English  noyelists — ^bought  for  a 
nominal  sum  or  stolen  outright— haye  had  a 
large  yogue  in  the  States  when  sold  at  20 
cents,  or  giyen  away  as  a  *  bonus '  in  dry. 
goods  stores,  it  is  being  surmised  that  copy- 
right books  will  sell  just  as  largely.  This  is  a 
mistake.  The  population  of  the  States  repre- 
sents yarious  nationalities,  and  the  reading 
public  is  not  committed  solely  to  English  fic- 
tion. Indeed  there  has  always  been  a  good 
business  done  in  translated  noyels,  and  it  is 
increasing.   The  opinion  of  the  representatiye 
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hitches  and  oontentions.  The  pirates  will 
make  it  their  business  to  see  if  their  occar  any 
flaws  in  the  operations  of  copyright  publishers, 
as  a  very  little  irregularity  will  enable  them 
legally  to  steal.  A  feeling  of  great  uncertainty 
perrades  the  publishing  fraternity. 

Mb.  Pultkey  Bioslow  has  nearly  finished  a 
history  of  Germany  between  the  years  1795 
and  1816.  His  work  will  contain  details  which 
have  not  yet  been  published,  as  he  has  had 
access  to  private  documents  in  the  archives  at 
Berlin,  and  the  German  version  of  many  his- 
torical events  will  be  given  by  him  for  the  first 
time. 

Mb.  Fisheb  Unwht  has  discovered  a  new 
writer  of  short  stories,  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland, 
whose  first  book,  "  Main-Travelled  Beads,  "he 
will  publish  in  the  early  autumn.  Mr.  Gar- 
land, who  contributed  "  A  Spring  Bomance" 
to  the  July  number  of  the  Century  Magazine, 
hails  from  Boston,  U.  S.,  where  he  is  well 
known  as  a  reader  of  American  literature. 

Pbofzssob  Ttndaix  is  taking  advantage  of 
his  convalescence  to  bring  out  a  volume  of 
"Fragments  of  Science,"  being  a  collection 
of  essays,  addresses,  and  reviews.  Messrs. 
Longman  will  issue  it  in  the  autumn.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  has  a  new  book  nearly  ready 
for  the  press  ;  and  among  novelists  Mr.  James 
Payn  is  at  work  on  a  new  novel,  which. is  to  ap- 
pear serially  early  in  the  coming  year.  We  are 
promised  something  quite  extraordinary,  but 
Mr.  Payn  is  silent  as  to  the  plot  of  the  story, 
which  he  thinks  will  create  some  stir.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Norris  is  also  writing  a  three-volume 
novel,  which  he  has  disposed  of  to  a  syndicate 
of  provincial  weeklies  for  publication  serially 
before  issue  in  book  form.  Dr.  Conan  Doyle 
will  write  the  story  for  the  Christmas  number 
of  Good  Words  this  year,  it  is  understood. 

The  American  publishers  are  *' on  the  war 
path"  now  that  the  copyright  question  is  finally 
settled.  Mr.  H.  O.  Houghton,  the  head  of  the 
great  Boston  publishing  firm  of  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  has  arrived  In  England  to  see 
what  arrangements  can  be  made  with  English 
authors  in  view  of  the  altered  conditions,  and 
other  American  publishers  are  on  their  way  to 
our  shores. 

*'  pBEicHEBS  OF  THE  AoE*'  is  the  title  of  a 
new  group  of  books  which  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  have  in  active  preparation.  Each 
volume  will  contain  sermons  and  addresses  by 
a  distinguished  representative  either  of  the 
Church  of  England  or  of   one  of  the  chief 


branches  of  Nonconformity.  The  volumes  will 
be  similar  in  size,  appearance,  and  price,  and 
each  will  contain  some  twelve  or  fourteen  ser- 
mons specially  selected  by  the  preacher  in 
question  for  the  series.  It  is  proposed  to  give 
fine  photogravure  portraits,  in  most  instances 
from  new  photographs  taken  for  the  purpose, 
and  to  furnish  the  books  with  the  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  and  a  bibliography  of  the 
published  writings  of  the  author.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Bipon, 
the  Dean  of  Norwich,  the  Bishop  of  Derry, 
Canon KnoxLittle,  Dr.  Maolaren  of  Manches- 
ter, Dr.  Fairbaim,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  Dr.  Oswald 
Dykes,  and  other  well-known  preachers,  have 
definitely  promised  volumes.  The  first  two 
volumes  may  be  expected  in  the  early  autumn, 
and  they  will  be  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  Dr.  Alexander  Maolaren  respectively. 

Mb.  Hebbebt  Wabd,  Mr.  Stanley's  rear- 
guard lieutenant,  is  turning  his  attention  to 
new  and  less  stormy  fields  of  activity,  and 
promises  to  give  us  the  result  very  shortly  in 
the  form  of  a  book  of  adventure  for  boys.  He 
must  have  at  his  fingers'  ends  abundant  store 
of  material  for  such  a  work  without  drawing 
on  his  imagination. 
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India- Bubbeb  MANUTAcruBiNa.— India-rub- 
ber— with  which  its  close  ally,  gutta-percha, 
must  not  be  confounded— is  now  imported  in 
such  enormous  quantities  into  every  civilized 
country,  that  it  is  a  little  hard  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  its  use  on  any  large  scale  is  so 
recent  as  to  be  within  the  memory  of  living 
men.  Herrera,  the  historian  of  the  second 
voyage  of  Columbus,  tells  us  that  the  Caribs 
of  Hispaniola  played  with  balls  "  of  the  gum 
of  a  tree,"  and  that  those  balls,  though  large, 
were  lighter  and  bounced  better  than  the  wind 
balls  of  Castile  I  Torquemada  discovered  the 
tree  from  which  the  milky  juice  which  coagu- 
lated into  the  elastic  substance  was  extracted, 
and  explains  the  method  in  which  it  was  ob- 
tained and  prepared  in  words  which  might 
correctly  enough  be  applied  to  the  process  still 
practised  by  the  American  aborigines.  He  de- 
scribes, furthermore,  the  use  of  the  "Indian 
gum' '  for  making  goloshes,  and  how  the  Span- 
iards found  it  excellent  for  throwing  off  the 
rain  when  spread  over  their  canvas  cloaks. 
Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  these  suggestive 
statements  attracted  any  notice.  For  centu- 
ries Europe  hunted,  and  rode,  and  walked, 
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and  made  journeys  on  the  outside  of  stage 
coaches,  and  got  wet  to  the  skin,  and  caught 
rheumatism  wading  in  salmon  rivers,  or  min> 
ing  in  wet  drifts,  without  dreaming  that  among 
the  ungathered  wealth  of  the  Tropical  forests 
there  was  a  milky  sap  which  was  capable  of 
saving  them  from  all  these  ills. 

Last  year  there  were  imported  into  England 
alone  more  than  twelve  thousand  tons  of  in- 
dia-rubber, while  the  demands  of  the  United 
States  are  even  larger.    In  Great  Britain  there 
are  india-rubber  works  employing  a  thousand 
people,  and  though  upward  of  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  "  rubber  goods*' 
are  imported,  mainly  from  America,  our  in- 
dustry in  this  once  despised  gum  is  so  great 
that  considerably  more  than  a  million  pounds 
was  paid  for  the  product  by  other  countries, 
some  of  which  are  also  manufacturers  of  them 
in  a   smaller  way    of   business.     The    mere 
enumeration  of  even  the  best  known  of  the 
multifarious  articles  into  which  india-rubber 
is  made  up  would  occupy  more  than  a  column 
of  our  space,  while  the  abridgment  of  the 
specifications  connected  with  this  material  fill 
a  bulky  volume.     In  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years,  thousands  of  patents  have  been  granted 
in  which  the  material  to  be  employed  was 
either  india-rubber  or  gutta-percha.    Clothing, 
from  the  hat  to  the  boots,  has  been  and  is 
being  made  of  it.    The  modem  engineer  could 
scarcely  dispense  with  the  belts,  and  buffers, 
and  wheel  tires,  and  washers,  and  valves,  and 
pip^,  and  hose  with  which  the  india-rubber 
factories  supply  him,  and  the  surgeon  is  hardly 
less  dependent  on  this  elastic  gum  than  the 
miliman.     The  extent  to  which  it  is  used  for 
what  seem  trifiing  articles  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  about  three  thousand  pounds  of  vulcanized 
rubber  thread  are  manufactured  every  day  by 
one  English  firm  alone,  and  in  another  fac- 
tory, Mr.  Gleugh  vouches  for  the  statement 
that  india  rubber  tobacco  pouches  are  turned 
out  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  per  diem. 
Vulcanized  india-rubber,  or  ebonite,  has  al. 
most  driven  papier, mdM,  and  to  some  extent 
horn,  out  of  the  market.    Combs  and  chains, 
buttons   and    knife  -  handles,   brooches    and 
bracelets,  are  all  made  of  it,  and  the  electrician 
is  becoming  an  extensive  customer  for  vul- 
canite insulators.     Mixed   with  red  lead  or 
slaked  lime,  india-rubber  forms  an  excellent 
cement,  and  when  heated  with  coal-tar  and 
shellac  it  is  transformed  into  a  glue  of  the 
utmQst  tenacity.    For  some  time  past  it  has 
entered  into  the  composition  of  various  var- 
nishes, and  the  lubricating  qualities  of  min- 


eral oils  are  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  dissolved  ''  caoaiGhono." 
Yet  in  the  year  1830,  ten  years  after  its  utility 
had  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  the  oommer- 
oial  world,  less  than  twenty -four  tons  were  all 
that  the  world  could  find  any  use  for.  Up  to 
the  year  1820  it  was  accounted  little  better 
than  a  '*  natural  curiosity."  Even  the  prac- 
tical intelligence  of  Dr.  Priestley  oould  dis- 
oover  no  value  in  it,  except  that  it  might  be 
employed  for  erasing  pencil  marks.  Its  supe- 
riority in  this  respect  is  praised  by  him  in  the 
preface  to  his  work  on  perspective,  but  as  he 
adds  that  it  was  sold  in  cubical  pieces  of  half 
an  inch  for  three  shillings  each,  there  mi^t 
be  a  question  whether  bread—even  with  wheat 
at  eighty  shillings  the  quarter — would  not 
have  been  quite  as  cheap. 

The  period  when  india-rubber  became  an 
important  article  of  commerce  may  be  dated 
from  1820.  For  in  that  year  the  ingenious 
Scotchman  who  has  given  his  name  to  the 
fabric  which  he  invented,  devised  the  art  of  dis- 
solving caoutchouc  in  naphtha,  if,  indeed,  the 
late  Professor  Syme,  the  famous  surgeon,  then 
a  boy  at  school,  had  not  anticipated  this 
epoch-making  invention.  But  the  "  rubber 
trade"  did  not  start  on  the  prosperous  career 
it  now  enjoys  until  (Goodyear  in  America,  and 
Hancock  in  England,  lighted,  almost  simul- 
taneously and  certainly  independently,  upon 
the  art  of  hardening  or  vulcanizing  the 
''gum."  Now  there  seems  no  limit  to  the 
market  for  india-rubber,  and  the  chief  hope 
of  the  tropical  colonies  which  are  being  ac- 
quired by  so  many  nations  and  companies  is 
either  that  gum-yielding  trees  may  be  found 
within  their  limits,  or,  still  better,  that  large 
areas  may  be  planted  with  those  best  suited  to 
the  climate.  At  present,  a  bewildering  variety 
of  "  rubbers'*  are  quoted  on  the  Exchange. 
The  most  esteemed  of  the  African  ones  are 
Mozambique,  Madagascar,  Benguela,  Zanzibar, 
and  Liberia,  but  nearly  every  part  of  tropical 
Africa  is  more  or  less  rich  in  trees  yielding 
juice  which  hardens  into  '*  India'*  rubber. — 
Standard, 

The  Beooil  fbom  the  Wobld.— Englishmen 
generally  seem  to  regard  their  own  race  as  the 
most  typical  of  all  races  of  men  in  their  eager 
attachment  to  life,  to  business,  to  affairs,  to 
the  various  transactions  of  commerce,  of  so- 
ciety, of  art,  science,  and  religion,  which  con- 
stitute what  we  regard  as  the  natural  occupa- 
tions of  men.  They  do  not  seem  to  believe 
that  any  man  really  does  prefer  a  vigilant  and 
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ascetio  discipline  to  all  the  oheerfal  bustle  of 
practical  and  prudent  compromise,  to  all  the 
lively  arrangements  by  which  society  relieves 
the  tedium  of  solitary  ermui.  Yet,  in  such  a 
case  as  that  of  the  Oarthusian  monk  whose 
death  was  lately  announced,  we  find  a  suc- 
cessful Russian  general  of  high  rank,  Baron 
de  Nicolai,  who  had  been  governor-general  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  had  achieved  a  great  mili- 
tary reputation  by  the  victories  which  he  ob- 
tained over  Schamyl,  the  great  Circassian  in- 
surgent of  1856-59,  retiring  of  his  own  free 
will  into  one  of  the  most  severe  of  the  French 
monasteries— the  celebrated  Grande  Char- 
treuse— and  spending  all  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  in  those  austere  solitudes  which  Mat- 
thew Arnold  has  described  to  us  with  so  deli- 
cate a  touch  : — 

*'  The  silent  courts  where  night  and  day 
Into  their  stone  carved  basins  cold, 
The  splashing  icy  fountains  play — 
The  humid  corridors  behold, 
Where,  ghostlike  in  the  deepening  night, 
Cowled  forms  brush  by  in  gleaming  white/* 

Englishmen  are  very  apt  to  explain  away  this 
sort  of  recoil  from  the  world.    They  think  it 
due  to  some  special  and  overpowering  passion 
of  remorse,  or  to  eccentricity  amounting  to  in- 
sanity, or  to  any  exceptional  cause  they  can 
imagine  which  has  drawn  a  separating  flood 
round  the  individual  life,  and  rendered  the 
normal  give-and-take  of  society  painful  and 
oppressive.    In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  is 
rather  an  Anglo-Saxon  peculiarity  that  we  do 
not    easily  enter   into  this  recoil  from  the 
world,  than  any  special  peculiarity  of  tem- 
perament in  the  races  which  are  always  fur- 
nishing  recruits   to    these    ascetic    bodies. 
France,  Spain,    Russia,    even    Italy,  furnish 
plenty  of  examples  of  the  same  sort  of  recoil. 
The  East  is  rich  in  such  examples,  and,  in- 
deed, finds  it  a  great  deal  easier  to  understand 
them,  than  it  does  to  understand  our  habitual 
and  comfortable  assurance  that  **  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man."    Moreover,  many 
of  those  who  feel  this  recoil  most  strongly  are 
by  no  manner  of  means  misanthropes.     The 
late  Baron  de  Nicolai  was,  it  is  said,  notable 
for  the  urbanity  with  which  he  conducted  vis- 
itors over  the  great  monastery.     It  is  often 
not  in  the  least  bitterness  due  to  social  or 
political  wrongs  which  has  inspired  this  deep 
revolt  against  the  vanities  of  human  life  in 
minds  that  decline  to  conform  themselves  to 
the  ordinary  British  type.     It  is,  indeed,  a 
normal,  not  an  abnormal,  type  of  human  na- 
ture which  produces  most  of  the  examples  of 


this  rebound  from  the  petty  interests  of  human 
affairs,  and  the  eager  desire  to  steep  the  soul 
in  some  habitual  round  of  spiritual  exercises. 
It  is  the  Englishman  who  is  exceptional  in 
finding  so  little  in  him  that  does  not  weary 
even  of  pleasure,  and  business,  and  discus- 
sion, and  argument,  and  negotiation,  and  suc- 
cess, as  well  as  of  disappointment  and  failure. 
There  are  in  the  whole  civilized  world  proba- 
bly many  more  cultivated  minds  which  yearn 
for,  even  if  they  do  not  compass,  some  escape 
from  the  exhausting  insignificance  of  human 
affairs,  than  there  are  which  are  perfectly  sat- 
isfied with  the  clay  which  they  find  it  so  easy 
to  mould  into  shapes  suited  to  the  urgent 
necessities  and  trivial  amusements  of  human 
life. 

Indeed,  nothing  seems  more  certain  than 
that,  especially  with  the  stronger  and  more 
masterful  class  of  minds — the  minds  of  leaders 
in  whatever  field  of  human  effort — there  comes 
a  time  when  the  mere  constant  ripple  of  small 
human  interests,  interests  which  first  ruffle 
the  surface  of  life  and  then  subside,  becomes 
extremely  fatiguing  and   overwhelming,  and 
the  desire  for   some  peimanent  object  that 
calls  out  and  employs  to  the  full  all  the  ener- 
gies of  the  character,  takes  a  very  strong  hold 
of  the  man.     To  feel  that  your  peace  and  hap- 
piness depend  on  a  number  of  trivial  acci- 
dents, the  failure  of  any  one  of  which  destroys 
the  whole  equilibrium  of  your  existence,  is  to 
feel  impotent  and  even  despicable  ;  and  the 
stronger  human  beings  are  not  williug  to  feel 
impotent  or  despicable.    This  is  not  a  feeling 
limited  even  to  what  are  called  religious  men. 
The  Stoics  and  Cynics,  and,  indeed,  many  of 
the  greater  Greek  and  Roman  thinkers,  felt  it 
so  keenly,  that  even  men  who  were  by  no 
means  devout,  denied  themselves  all  the  ordi- 
nary pleasures  of  life  in  order  to  convince 
themselves  that  they  were  really  not  dependent 
on  them  ;  that  there  was  something  in  man 
which  stood  clear  above  this  sort  of  circum- 
stantial destiny.   It  was  not  left  for  the  purely 
religious  nature  of  man  to  discover  that  cir- 
cumstance is  an  '*  unspiritual  god."    It  was, 
indeed,   Byron  who  originated    the    saying. 
Buddhists  who  aspired  to  a  state  of  profound 
indifference,  or  perhaps  nihilism,  Brahmins 
who  found  something  exalting  in  the  mere  en- 
durance and  defiance  of  torture,  discovered  it 
long  ago.     There  has  hardly  been  a  great  race 
anywhere,  unless  it  be  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who 
have  not  produced  schools  of  ascetic  practice, 
and  who  probably  would  have  produced  them 
all  the  more  even  if  they  had  not  been  led  to 
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performanoe.  The  surprising  and  exceptional 
natore  of  this  phenomenon,  and  in  some  meas- 
ure also  the  difficulty  of  accepting  the  ex- 
planation usually  given  of  the  origin  of  the 
instinct  in  the  yoaog  bird,  must  be  held  to 
account  for  the  disposition  shown  to  accept 
accounts  of  it  with  reserve.     One  of  the  most 
graphic  sketches  of  the  occurrence  by  an  eye- 
witness is   that    in  Mr.   Gould's  **  Birds  of 
Great  Btitain."    The  account  by  Mrs.  Black- 
burn, who  watched   the  movements  of  the 
young  cnckoo,  is  fall  of  interest.     The  nest 
under  observation  was  that  of  the  common 
meadow  pipet,  and  it  had  at  first  two  eggs  in 
it  besides  that  of  the  cackoo.   "  At  one  visit, " 
continues  Mrs.  Blackburn,  "the  pipets  were 
found  to  be  hatched,  but  not  the  cuckoo.    At 
the  next  visit,  which  was  after  an  interval  of 
forty-eight  hours,  we  found  the  young  onckoo 
alone  in  the  nest,  and  both  the  young  pipets 
lying  down  the  bank,  about  ten  inches  from 
the  margin  of  the  nest,  but  quite  lively  after 
being  warmed  in  the  hand.    They  were  re. 
placed  in  the  nest  beside  the  cuckoo,  which 
struggled  about  until  it  got  its  back;  under  one 
of  them,  when  it  climbed  backward  directly 
up  the  open  side  of  the  nest,  and  hitched  the 
pipet  from  its  back  on  to  the  edge.     It  then 
stood  quite  upright  on  its  legs,  which  were 
straddled  wide  apart,  with   the  claws  firmly 
fixed  half-way  down  the  inside  of  the  nest, 
among  the   interlacing   fibres  of  which  the 
nest  was  woven,  and,  stretching  its  legs  apart 
and  backward,  it  elbowed  the  pipet  fairly  over 
the  margin  so  far  that  its  struggles  took  it 
down  the  bank  instead  of  back  into  the  nest. 
After  this  the  cnckoo  stood  a  minute  or  two, 
feeling  back  with  its  wings,  as  if  to  make  sure 
that  the  pipet  was  fairly  overboard,  and  then 
subsided  into  the  bottom  of  the  nest."    The 
ejected  bird  was  replaced,  but  on  again  visit, 
ing  the  nest  on  the  following  morning  both 
pipets  were  found  dead  ont  of  the  nest.    Mrs. 
Blackbnrn  continues  :  *'  The  cuckoo  was  per- 
fectly naked,  without  the  vestige  of  a  feather, 
or  even  a  hint  of  future  feathers  ;  its  eyes 
were  not  yet  opened,  and  its  neck  seemed  too 
weak  to  support  the  weight  of  its  head.  .  .  . 
The  most  singular  thing  of  all  was  the  direct 
purpose  with  which  the  blind  little  monster 
made  for  the  open  side  of  the  nest,  the  only 
part  where  it  could  throw  its  burden  down 
the  bank.     I  think  all  the  spectators  felt  the 
sort  of  horror  and  awe  at  the  apparent  inade- 
quacy of  the  creature's  intelligence  to  its  acts 
thai  one  might  have  felt  at  seeing  a  toothless 


hag  raise  a  ghost  by  an  incantation.    It  was 
horribly  uncanny  and  gruesome." 

Ibish  Bulls. — "Tim,  do  you  snore  when 
you  are  asleep?"  said  an  American.  "No, 
never,  for  I  lay  awake  one  whole  night  on  pur- 
pose  to  see."  The  analogue  to  this  occurred 
to  Poison  once  at  a  dinner-party  where  Cap- 
tain Cook  became  the  topic  of  the  moment. 
"An  ignorant  person,"  as  Timbs  tells  the 
story,  wishing  to  contribute  his  mite,  said  to 
the  Professor,  "  Pray,  was  Cook  killed  on  his 
first  voyage  ?"  "I  believe  he  was, "  said  Per- 
son, "  but  he  did  not  mind  it  much,  but  im- 
mediately entered  on  a  second."  Commercial 
advertisements  are  not  free  from  bulls.  A 
new  washing-machine  was  advertised  with  the 
heading  of  "Every  man  his  own  Washer- 
tooman."  Beecham  cannot  advertise  his  pills 
without  a  bull.  He  says  that  if  "  Beecham's 
Pills,  St.  Helens"  are  not  on  the  Government 
stamp,  they  are  a  forgery.  Imagine  a  charge 
of  forgery  for  not  having  copied  a  signature. 
The  advertisement  writer  next  time  should  be 
put  through  a  course  of  the  pills  to  clear  his 
head  before  he  sits  down  to  address  the 
public. 

The  Spectator  in  1886  gave  some  striking 
illustrations  of  Irish  humor  and  the  use  of  the 
English  language.  The  master  was  giving  to 
a  laborer  a  glass  of  whiskey,  and  doing  so, 
said,  "  You'll  remember,  Comey,  that  every 
glass  you  take  is  a  nail  in  your  coffin." 
"  Well,  your  honor,"  says  Comey,  "  may  be, 
as  you  have  the  hammer  in  your  hand,  you'd 
just  drive  another  home."  It  would  appear 
from  the  following  interesting  anecdote  that 
an  extraordinary  surprise  or  a  startling  per- 
sonal experience  may  throw  the  mind  into  a 
condition  to  ejaculate  naturally  something 
very  much  resembling  a  bull.  Charles  II.,  out 
hunting  one  day,  got  separated  from  the  hunt 
and  entered  the  cottage  of  a  cobbler  for  re- 
freshment. The  man  gave  him  bread  and 
cheese  and  began  to  talk  about  the  king,  ex- 
pressing much  anxiety  to  see  him.  "  Mount 
behind  me,"  said  his  guest,  "  and  I  will  show 
him  to  you."  "  But  how  shall  I  know  him  ?" 
"  Why,  the  king  will  be  the  only  one  covered." 
By  this  time  they  had  come  up  with  the 
nobles,  and  the  cobbler  looked  about  for  the 
king.  He  found  soon  that  he  alone  and  the 
king  had  their  hats  on;  so  rising  to  the  occa- 
sion, he  tapped  the  king  on  the  shoulder,  and 
said, '  *  I  think  it  must  be  either  jon  or  I,  sir. " 
This  happy  confusion  of  the  cobbler  about  his 
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It  does~not  often  occur  to  tha  home- 
keuping  E^njrlish  citizen,  nhu  dtrella  ae- 
cnrely  behind  his  inviolable  unchanging 
sea  larriers,  that  the  British  Empire,  in 
its  largest,  sense,  is  largely  surrounded  by 
frontiers  that  are  more  movable,  more  de- 
batable, and  often  no  less  exposed,  than 
those  of  any  other  civilized  State  in  the 
world.  He  knows  the  British  Islands  to 
be  the  citadel  and  treasury  of  a  vast  do- 
minion ;  he  does  not  always  consider  that 
this  dominion  has  every  kind  of  border, 
runs  through  almost  every  kind  of  country 
and  climate,  is  confronted  across  its  boun- 
daries by  neighbors  of  every  sort  and  con- 
dition. Although  on  each  Ash  Wednes- 
day the  Anglican  Charch  pronounces  its 
annual  curse  u|»n  the  man  who  removes 
his  neighbor's  landmark,  the  Englishman 
hu  long  been  in  the  habit  of  pushing  for- 
ward his  own. 

Now  the  Ifindmarks  of  the  national 
Miv  Bmuh.— ToL  LIV.,  No.  i. 


property  are,  of  coarse,  its  frontiers  ;  and 

I  doubt  whether  many  of  us  duly  appre- 
ciate the  continual  widening  of  them  that 
goes  on,  the  processes  by  which  the  move- 
ment operates,  its  character  and  its  conse- 
quences. The  object  of  this  paper  is, 
first,  to  examine  briefly  that  system  of 
protectorates  to  which  the  incessant  ex- 
pansion of  oar  territorial  responsibilities  is 
mainly  due  ;  secondly,  to  take  a  rapid  snr- 
voy  of  the  frontiers  of  the  Biitish  Empire 
on  the  Asiatic  mainland  ;  and,  lastly,  to 
make  some  remarks  upon  the  general 
working  and  probable  consequences  of  the 
system  in  other  parts  of  the  uncivilized 

The  system  of  protectorates  has  been 
practised  from  time  immemorial  as  a 
method  whereby  the  great  conquering  and 
commercial  peoples  masked,  so  to  speak, 
their  irresistible  advance,  and  have  regu- 
lated the  centripetal  attraction  of  a  greater 
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a  rinpr  fence.  Bnt  onr  Indian  Empire 
Kwccpfl  within  the  circle  of  its  dominion  a 
ntimher  of  native  States,  which  are  en- 
closed and  land-locked  in  the  midst  of 
Britinh  tenitory.  Many  of  these  States 
were  built  up  out  of  the  dilapidated  prov- 
inces of  the  Moghul  Empire  by  revolted 
governors  or  military  leaders,  who  began 
by  pretending  to  rule  as  delegates  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  emperor,  and  ended  by 
openly  assuming  independence,  as  soon  as 
the  paralysis  of  central  government  per- 
mitted them  to  throw  aside  the  pretext. 
With  the  fall  of  the  Moghul  empire  came 
the  rise  of  the  British  dominion,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  century  some  of  the  imperial 
provinces  were  again  absorbed  by  con- 
quest or  cession  into  British  India  ;  while 
others  were  left  as  self-governing  States 
unfler  our  protectorate.  There  is  also  an 
important  group  of  Rajpiit  chief  ships 
which  have  always  been  independent  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  paramount  Power. 

In  all  thcHO  States  the  rulers  are  de- 
barred from  making  war  and  peace  ;  but 
thoy  make  their  own  laws  and  levy  their 
own  taxes  ;  and  we  treat  their  territory  as 
fon;ign,  although  the  dividing  border-line 
can  hardly  be  called  a  frontier,  because 
most  of  these  States  are  entirely  surround- 
ed and  ^shut  ^in  by  i^ritish  India.  Never- 
tholesH,  their  history — and  in  fact  the 
general  history  of  the  expansion  of  British 
(ionunion  from  the  seashore  to  the  Ilima- 
layns  and  far  beyond — illustrates  at  every 
turn  tlio  bearing  upon  our  frontier  of  this 
system  of  protectorates  ;  and  what  is  going 
on  now  is  chiefly  the  continuation  of  what 
went  on  from  the  beginning.  It  will  be 
found  that  from  the  time  when  the  English 
berame  a  power  on  the  mainland  of  India, 
that  is,  from  their  acquisition  of  Bengal 
in  1705,  thoy  have  constantly  adopted 
tho  policy  of  interposing  a  border  of  pro- 
tected country  between  their  actual  posses- 
sions and  the  possessions  of  formidable 
neighbors  whom  they  desire  to  keep  at 
arm's  length.  In  the  last  century  we  sup- 
j>ortcd  and  protected  Oudh  as  a  barrier 
against  the  Marattas  ;  and  early  in  this 
century  wo  preserved  the  Rajpiit  States  in 
Oentral  India  for  the  same  reason.  The 
feudatory  States  on  the  Sutlej  were  orig- 
inally maintained  and  strengthened  by  us, 
before  we  took  the  Punjab,  as  outworks 
and  barricades  against  the  formidable 
power  of  the  Sikhs.  The  device  has  been 
likened  to  the  invention  of  buffers  ;  bo- 


canse  a  buffer  4s  a  mechanical  contiivaDce 
for  breaking  or  gradoatin^  the  force  of 
impact  between  two  heavy  bodies  ;  and  in 
the  same  way  the  political  boffer  checked 
the  violence  of  political  collisioDSy  though 
it  never  prevented  them.      It  may  even  be 
suspected  that  the  system  rather  accelent- 
ed  than  retarded  the  rapid  ezteosion  of  the 
English  frontier ;  becaase,    whereas  after 
each  collision  with  our  rivals  we  annexed 
fresh  territory,  so  we  constantly  threw  oat 
our  protective  border  beyond   the  actual 
line  of  annexation,  and  thns  we  have  al- 
ways made  a  double  step  forward^  keep- 
ing the  strategic  or  political  boundary  weU 
in  advance  of  the  limit  of  onr  administra- 
tive occupation.     The  lines  of  onr  earlier 
frontiers,  now  left  far  behind  in  the  in- 
terior of  India,  may  often  be  traced  by  the 
survival  of  some  petty  principalities,  that 
escaped  being  swallowed   up   by  a  power- 
ful neighbor  because  it  was  originally  our 
policy  to  protect  them. 

Upon  this  system  of  pushing  forward 
protective  outworks  until  we  were  ready  to 
march^beyond  them,  the  British  dominion 
has  advanced  right  across  India.  Bnt  as 
soon  as  we  had  reached  the  geographical 
limits  of  India — the  range  of  mountains 
which  separate  it  from  Central  Asia,  and 
which  form  perhaps  the  strongest  natural 
barriers  in  the  world — one  might  have 
thought  that  the  protectorates,  which  are 
artificial  fortifications  of  our  exposed  bor- 
der, would  be  no  longer  needed.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  grown  with  the  expan- 
sion and  rounding  off  of  our  dominion  ;  and 
the  empire  in  its  plenitude  seems  to  find 
them  more  necessary  than  ever.  We  have 
run  our  administrative  border  up  to  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  that  fringe  the  great  Ind- 
ian plains  ;  but  on  the  northwest  we  are  not 
contented  with  the  guardianship  of  a  moun- 
tain wall.  We  look  over  and  beyond  it 
to  the  Oxus,  and  we  see  Russia  advancing 
across  the  Central  Asian  steppes  by  a  proc- 
ess very  like  our  own.  She  conquers  and 
consolidates,  she  absorbs  and  annexes,  up 
to  an  inner  line  ;  and  beyond  that  line,  in 
the  direction  of  India,  she   maintains  a 

Erotected  State.  The  Oxus  divides  Bok- 
ara  from  Afghanistan,  the  Russian  from 
the  English  protectorate.  Here  is  a  rival 
and  possible  enemy  far  more  formidable 
than  any  of  those  whom  we  have  hitherto 
discerned  on  our  political  horizon  ;  and 
consequently  our  protective  border  has 
taken  a  wider  cast  than  ever.     Two  coun- 
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tries  whose  broad  extent  and  physical  con- 
formations adapt  them  admirably  to  be 
strong  natural  outworks,  Beluchistan  and 
Afghanistany  lie  beyond  our  western  bor- 
der, full  of  deserts  and  mountains,  hard  to 
traverse  and  easy  to  defend,  inhabited  by 
free  and  warlike  races,  to  whom  liberty 
is,  as  to  ourselves,  the  noblest  of  posses- 
sions. Both  these  countries  we  have 
brought  within  the  range  of  our  political 
ascendency,  and  thus  we  have  assumed  a 
virtual  protectorate  over  that  vast  tract  of 
country  that  stretches  from  the  confines  of 
India  to  Persia  and  the  Oxus  River.  From 
the  Oxus  southward  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  whole  western  boundary  lino  which 
separates  Afghanistan  and  Beluchistan 
from  Russia  and  Persia  has  been  marked 
out  under  our  supervision,  and  secured  by 
treaty  or  agreement.  I  do  not  mean  that 
wo  have  any  formal  compact  with  the 
States  inside  the  line,  with  Beluch  Chiefs 
or  Afghan  Amirs,  for  we  have  none.  I 
mean  that  we  have  fixed  this  outer  border 
in  our  own  interests,  and  have  induced  the 
States  beyond  on  the  west  and  northwest^ 
Persia  and  Russia,  to  recognize  it. 

Here,  then,  on  the  extreme  northwest 
of  India,  we  may  survey  the  system  of 
*  protectorates  operating  on  a  grand  scale  ; 
and  we  may  find  the  strongest  illustration 
of  my  theory  that  the  true  frontier  de- 
lineates not  only  tlie  land  we  administer 
but  the  lands  we  protect.  On  that  side 
we  are  not  content  with  fencing  ourselves 
round  by  a  belt  of  free  tribal  lands  or  a 
row  of  petty  chiefships  ;  we  have  barri- 
caded the  roads  leading  from  Central  Asia 
into  India  b)  two  huge  blocks  of  inde- 
pendent territory,  Afghanistan  and  Belu- 
chistan. Up  to  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  Kingdom  of  Persia  and 
the  Moghul  Empire  of  India  were  nominally 
conterminous  ;  for  Kabul  and  Kandahar 
were  held  by  the  Moghul.  But  in  the 
great  political  convulsions  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  highland  country  interposed 
between  Persia  and  India  was  rent  away, 
and  formed  into  the  separate  chiefships 
which  we  now  uphold  as  our  barriers  ; 
they  are  the  boulders  or  isolated  masses 
that  remain  to  attest  the  latest  period  of 
territorial  disruption.  Now,  as  both  Rus- 
sia and  England  have  been  employing  the 
same  political  tactics  in  their  advance  tow- 
ard each  other,  throwing  forward  pro- 
tectorates, and  occupying  points  of  van- 
tage, it  has  long  been  certain  that  Afghan- 


istan, which  lies  right  between  the  two 
camps,  must  fall  into  one  or  another  of 
these  spheres  of  influence.  If  England 
did  not  protect  Afghanistan  that  country 
would  undoubtedly  be  brought  under  the 
wardship  of  Russia,  which  has  already 
taken  under  strict  tutelage  Bokhara,  just 
across  the  Oxus.  For  the  Afghan  moun- 
tains dominate  the  Indian  plains  and  com- 
mand the  roads  from  the  Oxus  to  the 
Indus  ;  and  a  country  of  such  natural 
strength,  a  weak  and  barbarous  kingdom 
overhanging  the  frontiers  of  two  powerful 
military  States,  must  always  fall,  by  the 
law  of  political  gravitation,  on  one  side  or 
the  other. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked  why  this  must 
be — why  we  do  not  adopt  the  European 
method  of  dealing  with  a  country  that  is 
too  weak  to  stand  by  itself — why  wc  do 
not  ^neutralize  Afghanistan,  as  Belgium 
and  Switzerland  are  neutralized,  by  a  joint 
agreement  to  respect  its  integrity  and  in- 
dependence. The  answer  is,  that  neu- 
tralization has  never  been  a  practical 
method  of  statecraft  in  Asia.  An  ill- 
governed  Oriental  kingdom  left  as  neutral 
ground  between  two  European  Powers, 
neither  of  which  could  interfere  with  its 
internal  affairs,  would  rapidly  fall  into  in- 
tolerable disorder,  and  probably  into 
dilapidation.  The  native  ruler  would  be 
distracted  by  the  conflicting  demands  and 
admonitions  of  two  formidable  and  jealous 
neighbors  ;  he  would  listen  alternately  to 
one  or  the  other,  and  would  be  constantly 
giving  cause  of  offence  to  both  ;  he  would 
find  himself  between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstone  ;  and  his  end  would  probably  be 
as  the  end  of  Poland,  which  became  a 
focus  of  intrigue  and  anarchy,  and  was 
finally  broken  up  by  partition. 

A  very  curious  historic  parallel  might  be 
drawn,  if  space  allowed,  by  comparing  the 
existing  position  of  Afghanistan  between 
the  Anglo-Indian  and  the  Russian  Empires 
with  the  position  of  Armenia  between  the 
Roman  and  the  Parthian  Empires  during 
the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  eia. 
The  Armenian  ruler  held  the  mountainous 
country  and  the  passes  between  Europe 
and  Asia  ;  his  kingdom  was  the  barrier 
between  the  territories  of  two  great  mili- 
tary States  ;  it  was  a  cardinal  point  in  the 
frontier  policy  of  Rome  to  maintain  her 
influence  over  the  ruler,  and  her  protec- 
tion over  his  country.  The  Armenian 
chiefs    leaned    alternately   toward    Rome 
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marks.  And  here,  also,  oar  method  of 
political  exploration  and  reconnoissance  is 
the  protectorate  in  advance  of  the  admin- 
istrative boundary.  Five  years  ago  we 
made  a  great  and  important  stride  east- 
ward ;  we  were  compelled  to  annex  Bur- 
mah,  whose  ruler  not  only  showed  symp- 
toms of  open  hostility^  but  was  bargaining 
for  the  protectorate  of  France.  Here, 
again,  the  acquisition  of  that  kingdom  car- 
ried us  far  beyond  its  limits,  for  at  once 
the  doable  line  began  to  form  ;  and  our 
reai  frontier  eastward  has  been  thrown 
forward  up  to  the  Cambodia,  enclosing  a 
line  of  semi-independent  chieftainships, 
which  serve  as  buffers  between  Burmah 
proper  and  China.  We  are  ft  this  mo- 
ment engaged  in  framing  our  relations 
with  these  chieftainships,  and  in  extending 
onr  influence  over  the  border  tribes  ;  we 
are,  in  fact,  planning  out  and  consolidat- 
ing the  intermediate  zone,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  is  invariably  left  between  the  two 
lineft,  the  inner  limit  of  actual  jurisdiction, 
and  the  outer  political  line  of  protection 
and  defence. 

And  thu  ,  on  the  east  as  on  the  west, 
we  are  slowly  drawing  into  contact  with 
rival  Powers  of  equal  political  magnitude  ; 
our  extreme  boundary  line  reaches  up  to 
China  and  Siam,  and  at  one  point  the 
political  outposts  of  English  exploration 
from  Burmah,  and  of  French  pioneers 
from  Tonkin,  are  almost  within  hail. 
When  all  these  boundaries  are  finally  de- 
termined and  ratified  by  the  conventions  of 
civilized  diplomacy,  the  ground-plan  of  the 
future  political  settlement  of  Asia  will  have 
been  laid  out ;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, outside  the  Chinese  Empire,  may 
eventually  be  either  in  the  possession  or 
under  the  protectorate  of  some  European 
State. 

There  is  one  particular  class  of  our 
minor  protectorates  which  may  be  woith 
separate  notice.  We  maintain  within  our 
extreme  frontier,  not  only  protected  States, 
but  long  strips  of  debatable  land,  mostly 
mountainous  or  woodland  country,  inhab- 
ited by  tribes  more  or  less  independent. 
To  this  class  belongs  the  tribal  country 
which  may  be  said  to  run  like  an  unbroken 
fringe  along  the  skirts  and  outer  ranges  of 
the  mountains  that  encircle  and  hem  in  the 
plain  of  Northern  India  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  thus  separate  India  proper  from  the 
rest  of  the  Asiatic  continent.     On  the  ex- 


treme west,  from  the  shore  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  northward  to  Afghanistan,  this  belt 
of  borderland  is  the  property  of  the  Beluch 
and  Brahui  clans  ;  and  farther  northward 
up  to  the  Indus  and  the  Black  Mountains, 
where  we  have  just  been  lighting,  it  is 
held  by  various  sections  of  the  great  family 
or  brotherhood  of  the  Pathdns  ;  while  all 
Kashmir  is  rounded  in  by  petty  tribal 
chiefships  which  occupy  the  higher  val- 
leys and  keep  the  ^passes  that  lead  north- 
ward across  the  Hindu  Kiish.  Eastward 
of  Kashmir,  along  the  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
layas as  far  as  Nepaul,  the  upland  country 
is  inhabited  by  peaceable  mountain  folk  ; 
and  we  rule  quietly  up  to  the  Himalaya 
watershed  ;  but  from  Nepaul  eastward 
right  round  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the 
highlands  that  skirt  India  proper  are  held 
by  unruly  and  predatory  barbarians,  who 
trouble  our  peaceful  district  by  constant 
invasions.  So  long  as  our  real  frontiers 
rested  on  these  highlands^  we  were  content 
to  do  no  more  than  repel  and  punish  the 
raids  ;  we  treated  the  line  of  savage  tribes 
as  a  quickset  hedge,  which  is  at  any  rate 
good  enough  to  keep  out  ordinary  tres- 
passers, but  which  we  could  jump  over  if 
necessary  ;  although  to  jump  into  it,  as 
was  recently  done  at  Manipur,  is  a  false 
step  leading  to  inevitable  pain  and  local 
discomfort.  In  former  times  the  tribal 
belt  actually  formed  our  outer  barrier  ;  it 
fenced  off  Afghanistan  on  the  west,  and 
Burmah  on  the  east ;  for  with  these  larger 
kingdoms  beyond  it  we  had  little  connec- 
tion or  communication.  But  now  that 
our  outermost  political  frontiers  have,  as  I 
have  endeavored  to  explain,  been  so  laid 
down  as  to  protect  Afghanistan  and  in- 
clude Burmah,  stretching  right  across  from 
the  Russian  protectorates  on  the  Oxus  to 
the  debatable  land  that  covers  the  nearest 
Chinese  province,  these  rough  highland 
tracts  no  longer  hedge  in  the  external 
limits  of  our  dominion.  On  our  north- 
west frontier  they  still  form  our  inner  line 
of  defence,  and  we  do  not  allow  the 
Afghan  ruler  to  encroach  upon  thern. 
And  on  the  northeast  side  there  is  a  large 
reach  of  hill  country,  for  the  most  part 
unexplored,  which  formerly  served  as  a 
frontier  zone  between  India  and  Burmah, 
but  which,  since  we  have  taken  Burmah, 
now  only  interrupts  our  communication 
between  the  two  countries.  It  is  like 
some  of  the  hilly  regions  in  Central  India, 
which  our  frontier  overleaped  in  its  early 
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and  protected  by  the  English  in  Noith, 
Eafet,  and  Soath  Africa  may  eventaaliy,  in 
some  far  distant  future,  become  connect- 
ed ;  and  in  that  contingency  it  almost 
passes  man's  imagination  to  conceive  the 
number  and  variety  of  subject  peoples  over 
whom  we  shall  be  compelled  to  assert  an 
irregular  jurisdiction  or  protection,  or  to 
measure  the  length  of  frontier  upon  which 
we  shall  be  expected  by  vigilant  and  envi- 
ous European  rivals  to  maintain  order  and 
conform  to  international  law. 

To  return  to  our  Asiatic  protectorates,  I 
have  now  endeavored  to  sketch  rapidly 
their  present  state  and  dimensions.  With 
regard  to  the  future,  two  things  seem  to 
be  abundantly  clear.  The  first  is,  that  the 
system  of  protectorates — by  which  I  mean 
the  practice  of  throwing  out  a  line  of  fron- 
tier round  a  wide  tract  of  unsettled  coun- 
try in  order  to  exclude  rivals — this  sys- 
tem, which,  I  think,  was  mainly  invented 
in  modern  times  by  England  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  her  Asiatic  empire,  is  no  longer 
our  monopoly.  So  long  as  the  English, 
like  their  predecessors  the  Romans,  had 
the  Asiatic  world  before  them,  where  to 
choose — had  come  into  contact  with  no 
other  substantial  rivals — the  expansion  of 
our  dominion  went  on  as  steadily  and 
easily  as  the  extension  in  Asia  of  the 
Roman  empire,  which  was  pushed  forward 
rapidly  eastward  until  it  met  the  Par* 
thians,  by  whom  it  was  fiercely  resisted 
and  finally  driven  back.  Our  great  naval 
superiority  enabled  us  to  beat  off  rivals  in 
the  distant  seas,  and  on  land  we  had  only 
ill-organized  native  States  to  deal  with. 
But  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  particularly  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  unbroken  peace  in  West- 
ern Europe,  there  has  sprung  up  a  keen 
competition  for  territory  and  trade  in  Asia 
and  in  Africa,  which  has  led  to  the  whole- 
sale  imitation  of  the  English  system  of 
protectorates,  either  direct  or  through 
chartered  companies. 

Under  the  pressure  and  competition  of 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Russia,  pro- 
tectorates are  rapidly  multiplying  in  all 
the  outlying  quarters  of  the  old  world — 
over  Tunis,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Zanzibar, 
and  countless  tribes  and  chief  ships  in  the 
interior  of  the  African  continent ;  and  in 
Asia  over  Cochin  China,  the  Annaroito 
kingdom,  Tonquin,  and  various  debatable 
border-lands. 

The  second  thing  which  seems  worth 


notice  is,  that  these  protectorates  are  now 
formed  under  conditions  and  circumstances 
very  different  from  heretofore.  Whatever 
be  the  political  status  in  which  they  are 
placed,  whether  they  are  subject  States, 
spheres  of  influence,  or  merely  tracts  from 
which  other  intruders  are  warned  off,  they 
tend  to  become  in  reality,  so  far  as  rival 
and  adjacent  European  governments  of 
equal  calibre  are  concerned,  a  part  of  the 
territory  for  which  the  protecting  sover- 
eign is  liable.  It  thus  comes  to  pass  that 
the  sensitive  frontier  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  the  other  competing  Powers  is  becom- 
ing continually  extended,  all  over  the  two 
continents  of  Asia  and  Africa,  under  the 
operation  of  motive  forces  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  pushing  onward  our  Ind- 
ian frontier.  With  increasing  pressure  on 
the  unoccupied  spaces  of  the  world,  with 
closer  competition  for  fresh  markets,  this 
system  is  raising  new  and  complicated 
questions  of  international  law  and  conflicts 
of  jurisdiction  ;  and  thus  it  is  rapidly  mul- 
tiplying the  risks  of  collision  among  the 
armed  European  nations  that  have  begun 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  round  game  of  com- 
merce and  conquest.  They  have  all  their 
client  States,  their  protected  chiefships, 
their  treaties  with  the  head-men  of  tribes 
and  other  fantastic  and  ephemeral  poten- 
tates ;  and  every  such  new  relation,  if  it 
is  liable  to  be  challenged  by  anothc  equal 
Power,  really  implies  the  eventual  assump- 
tion of  virtual  sovereignty.  For  the  ill- 
treatment  of  a  Portuguese  on  the  Zam- 
besi, of  a  German  in  Zanzibar,  or  of  a 
Russian  in  Afghanistan,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, not  the  native  chief  or  ruler,  will 
be  held  immediately  responsible  in  Europe. 
The  inevitable  consequence  is,  that  where- 
as the  old  chartered  companies  and  foun- 
ders of  settlements  in  distant  lands  desired 
above  all  things  to  be  free  from  official  in- 
terference, the  new  companies  and  local 
governors  are  obliged  at  every  incident  to 
refer  to  the  central  government  for  aid 
and  support.  W'hen  the  French  and  Ger- 
mans, the  Russians  and  the  Italians,  dili- 
gently superintend  and  back  up  all  the 
proceedings  of  their  representatives, 
whether  commercial  or  political,  in  Asian 
and  African  protectorates,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  English  Government  to  hold  aloof  ; 
and  the  effect  is  to  multiply  the  causes  of 
international  friction  on  frontiers  of  vast 
length,  unstable,  indefinite,  and  remote. 
li  is  not  yet  settled  precisely  what  are  the 
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csder  t'uaner  :  mc  i:  va»  liit-  eomesi  fcr 
TaiQk:*it  Tnacrks:^  li 
iiiii*iiiBf:  i£*  lilt  T^snem  oc  cnancTMi 
paxue«.  in  wiiiii  likt  > 
x»lC  unlcf:  lisa:  of  p 
lakiiiir  HZ'  r:sk^  oimiiir  1l^  nsMnadiHan'. 
and  icierferinc  iiisre:^  it  nfwumn  a  aiMia 
of  lilt  prc'fia.  Tna:  anai  eompHuea 
siictujd  itt  a:<it  ic-  ncis  ibeir  «wr  and  mM 
ibtiT  frrctmid  wa^  a  vecaaBrr  cvadiboa  cf 
liifiir  exkseDse.  snroe  ibej  Jiaa  bc^  ac^  to 
esi^er*  fr  tit  ibeir  pvx  niweiiiiBeSL.  sDd 
noiiii:^  :*zi  open  bosnihT  from  tbe  sUpa 
of  ciiiier  Zcropean  saijniia.  If  our 
ci;aik:5  in  indih  cr  ibe  Vammm  Gsif 
:>eer  o:>i:red  lo  rtcer  bomt  for  tcibmt  of 
rTit-t-as£€»  or  wilAeiDeii;  of  ^faywitr*  wHk 
i*:ii=i»  FrpiicL.  or  Pamvaesa.  uipr  vonid 
hart  iteet  rcrr  soov 
did  nc"  sacL  liiinr  :  ibej  Ukok  loibcar  oi 
weap:ia&.  and  liieir  miiixanr  opcB«D4 
were  ofiet  Gpcm  a  eanadenW  mm.  Ib 
It>  d  ixicrt  vas  nrRfonzid  iieaoe  :«t««ui 
Poncra  vtush  tbes  heianGcad  to  S|«iB) 
and  Lcciand  :  Set  ibe  Eopak  EsA  bidia 
C  :*s-.p&Lr  wtTt  a:  b'-oer  var  ia  ibt  latdiaB 
i.~«?eaL  viih  ibe  Fc^noffaeae.  vbo  bad  dia- 
inrred  ibeir  irade  and  moicAed  ibe  fioa- 
ccki'it  Cc^mpacj's  sbsia.  So  tbe  Eaciiik 
roiapatT  nnei  oxn  ax  Sons  a  «Dai:  fleets 
and  ^n:  :;  nr  ibe  PeraiaB  thilf  yrhk  orden 
;o  kiis^s:  Siia&  Ar-i^Si.  ibe  PcsBaa  kiia:,  ia 
icmin^  uie  Fv^Ttii^roeiie  oia  of  ibe  Is^isd 
of  U,-»rn:::i.  wVi:.ii  ujev  bad  beid  for  a 
rurr.  and  »Lic!:  jjare  :] 
TTsrd  of  :bt  G=if.  iKeaderFflf 
L-c^:  II  ill  remember  ibat  SauB  nair^ad  hk 
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diabolic  parliament  from  a  throne  '*  which 
far  outshone  the  wealth  of  Hormuz  and  of 
Ind  !")  The  business  was  done,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Persians,  very  thoroughly  ; 
there  was  a  regular  bombardment  of  the 
fortress,  and  a  naval  action  with  the  Portu- 
guese royal  fleet,  until  the  island  was  sur- 
rendered, the  fortifications  razed,  and  the 
Portuguese  garrison  transported  to  Goa. 

What  was  the  upshot  in  Europe  of  this 
achievement,  which  would  certainly  have 
fluttered  diplomatic  pigeon-holes  in  the 
present  day  ?  Did  the  English  Parliament 
ask  questions,  and  did  the  English  Govern- 
ment disown  and  denounce  such  an  aggres- 
sion upon  a  fiiendly  State  ?  All  that  we 
hear  is,  that  Villiers,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham,  who  was  then  Lord  High  Admiral, 
lost  no  time  in  demanding  the  Crown's 
share  of  the  plunder.  It  was  bruited 
abroad  that  the  Company  had  made  a  great 
division  of  prize-money  ;  so  Buckingham 
desired  to  know,  in  modern  parlance, 
where  the  High  Admiral  came  in.  It  was 
"  resolved  with  one  consent  by  the  Court 
to  offer  £2000  in  order  to  sweeten  him 
for  their  future  occasions.*'  But  the  Duke 
insisted  on  a  larger  sum  ;  and  the  King, 
who  was  backing  him,  actually  called  the 
Honorable  Company  a  set  of  pirates. 
Much  bargaining  followed  ;  and  although 
the  Company  protested  that  they  had  made 
very  little  on  the  whole  transaction,  they 
had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  the  King 
and  the  Duke  to  compound  the  public 
claim  by  each  accepting  £10,000  for  his 
private  pocket.* 

If,  now,  we  compare  this  affair,  which 
is  not  more  than  a  sample  of  the  class, 
with  the  comparatively  insignificant  colli- 
sion on  the  Zambesi  River  last  year  ;  if 
we  consider  the  noise  and  fury  excited, 
the  despatch  of  the  English  fleet  to  the 
Tagus,  the  indignation  of  the  Portuguese, 
the  parliamentary  debates,  the  clamor  of 
European  journalism,  we  may  perhaps 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  fortune  that 
allowed  us  to  shape  out  and  settle  our 
transraaiine  dominions  in  the  old  times, 
when  we  could  rough-hew  our  ends,  and 
try  conclusions  with  interlopers,  without 
bringing  half  Europe  about  our  ears.  For 
in  these  days  comraeicial  and  colonial  ex- 
pansion is  just  as  active  as  formerly,  but 

*See  a  description  of  the  Island  of  Hor- 
mnz,  by  Lieut.  A.  Stiffe,  H.M.I.N.,  in  the 
Proceedings,  Geographical  Society.  The  story 
will  also  be  found  in  Poichas's  Pilgrims, 


it  has  to  deal  with  the  jealousies  and  rival- 
ries of  vigilant  competitors  ;  and  the  Gov- 
ernments are  directly  responsible  for  all 
that  is  done  by  their  subjects.  The  tele- 
graph wires  that  ramify  all  over  the  world 
are  like  nerves  that  convey  instantly  to  the 
heart  of  the  political  organization  every 
slight,  shock  felt  at  the  extremities  ;  our 
frontiers  have  become  as  sensitive  as  the 
skin  of  a  civilized  being  ;  and  our  char- 
tered companies,  instead  of  acting  as  elas- 
tic buffers,  rather  serve  to  accelerate  col- 
lisions of  which  the  Government  shares  the 
damage  and  takes  all  the  responsibility. 

Nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding  these 
risks  and  difficulties,  the  process  of  sweep, 
ing  wide  territories  within  new  border- 
lines, under  the  form  of  protecting  them, 
for  reasons  political,  strategical,  and  com- 
mercial, is  going  on  more  vigorously  than 
ever.  The  English,  in  particular,  are  con- 
stantly taking  in  new  lands  and  new  races  ; 
we  make  almost  annual  additions  to  the 
ethnology  of  the  Empire,  while  our  Afri- 
can and  Asiatic  frontiers  seem  to  be  con- 
stantly moving.  Hitherto  they  have  never 
gone  back.  I  am  much  disposed  to  hope 
that  they  will  not  go  forward.  Undoubt- 
edly this  increase  of  our  territorial  re- 
sponsibilities must  weigh  on  the  minds  of 
reflective  Englishmen.  St.  Augustine, 
looking  oiit  from  his  City  of  God  over  the 
still  vast  domain  of  Rome,  debates  the 
question  whether  it  is  fitting  for  good  men 
to  rejoice  in  the  expansion  of  empire,  even 
when  the  victors  are  more  civilized  than 
the  vanquished,  and  the  wars  just  and 
unprovoked.  His  conclusion  is,  that  to 
carry  on  war  and  to  extend  rulership  over 
subdued  nations  seems  to  bad  men  felicity, 
but  to  good  men  a  necessity.  This  con- 
elusion  seems  to  me  about  the  best  that  we 
English  can  adopt.  I  am  afraid  that  con- 
tinual expansion  has  become  part  of  our 
national  habits  and  modes  of  growth.  For 
good  or  for  ill,  England  has  become  what 
she  is  in  the  world  by  this  kind  of  adven- 
turous pioneering,  by  seeking  her  fortunes 
in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  earth,  by  tak- 
ing a  part  in  the  unending  struggle  out  of 
which  the  settlement  of  the  political  world 
is  evolved,  as  the  material  world  is  evolved 
out  of  the  jarring  forces  of  Nature.  lb  is 
this  constant  opening  of  new  markets,  ex- 
ploration of  new  countries,  organizing  of 
fresh  enterprises,  the  alteinate  contest 
with  and  pacification  of  lude  tribes  and 
lulerships,  the  neceFsity  of  guarding  our 
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realized  what  I  knew,  and  this  elderly 
stranger's  bodily  presence  made  my 
thought  concrete.  That  beautifully  ap- 
propriate and  dramatic  finish  to  the  trades 
procession  struck  the  same  chord  of  splen- 
did wonder,  but  with  a  fuller  sound. 

The  city  is  commonplace  enough  in 
itself,  but  the  Victorian,  quite  justifiably, 
refuses  to  think  so.  Men  come  back  from 
London,  and  Paris,  and  Vienna,  and  New 
York,  and  think  Melbourne  the  finer  for 
the  contrast.  In  reality  it  is  very,  very 
far  from  being  so  ;  but  it  is  useless  to  rea- 
son with  patriotism  and  its  affections. 
The  men  of  Victoria  run  devotion  to  their 
soil  to  an  extreme.  I  was  told  an  exqui- 
site story,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  had  a 
solemn  voucher,  though  it  carries  its  in- 
ternal evidences  of  veracity,  and  needs  no 
bolstering  from  without.  An  Australian- 
born — he  came,  of  course,  from  that  Gas- 
cony  of  the  Antipodes  which  has  Mel- 
bourne for  its  capital — visited  the  home 
country.  An  old  friend  of  his  father's 
was  his  cicerone  in  London  and  took  him, 
among  other  places,  to  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. And — '^  There,  my  young  friend,*' 
said  the  Englishman,  when  they  had  ex- 
plored the  noble  old  building,  '*  you  have 
nothing  like  that  in  Australia."  "My 
word,"  said  the  Colonial  Export,  **  no 
fear  !  You  should  just  see  the  Scotch 
Church  at  Ballarat !" 

The  tale  is  typical.  I  would  tell  it,  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  find  it  an  Open 
Sesame  to  many  things,  to  any  fair  mind- 
ed observant  man  who  was  going  out  to 
Victoria.  It  is  a  little  outrageous  to  the 
stranger,  but  in  it  the  general  public  senti- 
ment is  drawn  in  grand  outlines,  magnified 
many  times,  but  not  in  the  least  carica- 
tured. The  patriotic  prejudice  goes  every- 
where. It  lives  at  the  very  roots  of  life. 
Truthful  men  will  tell  you  that  London  is 
vilely  supplied  with  cabs  in  comparison 
with  Melbourne.  They  believe  it.  They 
will  tell  you  that  the  flavors  of  English 
meats,  game,  fishes,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
are  vastly  inferior  to  those  they  know  at 
home.  And  they  believe  it.  To  the  un- 
prejudiced observer,  Melbourne  is  the 
worst  cabbed  city  in  the  world,  or  among 
the  worst.  A  gourmet  would  find  a  resi- 
dence in  Australia  a  purgatory.  For  my 
own  pait,  I  have  learned  in  a  variety  of 
rough  schools  at  whatsoever  meat  I  sit 
therewith  to  be  content.  In  matters  of 
gourmandize  I  am  contented  wi*  little  an' 


cantie  wi'  mair.  But,  shade  of  Savarin  1 
how  I  relish  my  morning  sole  after  two 
years'  banishment  from  that  delicious 
creature  !  How  I  reverence  mv  siiloin  ! 
How  I  savor  my  saddle  of  mutton  1  What 
a  delightful  thing  I  now  know  an  English 
strawberry  to  be  1  But  to  the  New  South 
Welshman  my  doctrine  is  a  stumbling- 
block,  and  to  the  Victorian  it  is  foolish- 
ness. Mr.  Sala  preached  it  years  ago,  and 
the  connoisseurs  of  the  Great  Britain  of 
the  South  have  never  forgiven  him. 

Another  patriotic  delusion  is  the  glorious 
climate.  The  plain  fact  is,  that  in  Mel- 
bourne there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  climate. 
They  take  their  weather  in  laminae,  set  on 
end.  You  walk  from  the  tropics  to  the 
pole  in  five  minutes.  A  meteorological 
astonishment  lies  in  wait  at  every  street- 
corner.  It  blows  hot,  it  blows  cold,  it 
scorches,  it  freezes,  it  rains,  it  shines,  and 
all  within  the  compass  of  an  hour.  Yet 
these  wonderful  Australians  love  their 
weather.  Other  people  would  endure  it. 
They  brag  about  it.  I  think  they  must 
be  the  happiest  people  in  the  world. 

By  the  way,  I  must  qualify,  before  I 
forget  to  do  so,  the  judgment  expressed 
above  with  respect  to  the  Australian  table. 
I  tasted  in  Adelaide  a  favorable  specimen 
of  the  wild  turkey,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  noblest  of  game-birds.     Its  flavor  is 
exquisite,   and    you    may  carve    at    that 
bounteous  breast  for  quite  a  little  army  of 
diners.     And    remembering  one  friendly 
feast  puts  me  in  mind  of  many.     Is  there 
anywhere  else  on  the  surface  of-  our  planet 
a  hospitality  so  generous,   so  exuberant, 
so  free  and  boundless  as  that  extended  to 
the  stranger  in  Australia  ?     If  there  be,  I 
have  not  known  it.     They  meet  you  with 
so    complete  a  welcome.     They  envelop 
you'[[with  kindness.     There  is  no  arriere 
pensee  in  their  cordiality,  no  touch  lack- 
ing in  sincerity.     This  is  a  characteristic 
of  the   country.     The    native-born   Aus- 
tralian differs  in  many  respects  from  the 
original  stock,  but  in  this  particular  he  re- 
mains unchanged.     You  present  a  letter 
of  introduction,  and  it  makes  you  the  im- 
mediate friend  of  its  recipient.    He  spares 
no  pains  to  learn   what  yon  desire,  and 
then   his  whole  aim  and   business  in  life 
for  the  moment  is  to  fulfil  your  wishes. 
Your  host  will  probably  be  less  polished 
than  an  Englishman  living  in  a  like  house 
and    boasting   an   equal    income,  but   his 
bonhomie    is    unsurpassable.      I   used   to 
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talks  of  those  ties  which  bind  and  must 
bind  the  Mother  Country  and  her  chil- 
dren. His  hearers  are  at  one  with  him 
and  cheer  him  with  hearty  vigor.  Ab- 
sence from  the  dear  old  land  has  made 
their  hearts  grow  fonder.  Their  loyalty 
is  perfervid.  Everybody  goes  home  in  a 
sentimental  glow,  and  the  native-born 
workman  reads  his  Sydney  Bulletin  over 
a  long-sleever,  and  execrates  the  name  of 
the  country  which  bore  his  father  and  his 
mother. 

The  journal  just  named  is  very  capably 
written  and  edited.  The  brightest  Aus- 
tralian verse  and  the  best  Australian  stories 
find  their  way  into  its  columns.  Its  illus- 
trations are  sometimes  brilliant,  though 
the  high  standard  is  not  always  maintained. 
And  having  thus  spoken  an  honest  mind 
in  its  favor,  I  leave  myself  at  liberty  to  say 
that  it  is  probably  the  wrongest- headed 
and  most  mischievous  journal  in  the  world. 
People  try  to  treat  it  as  a  neglectable  quan- 
tity when  they  disagree  with  it.  But  I 
have  seen  as  much  of  the  surface  of  the 
country,  and  as  much  of  its  people  as 
most  men,  and  I  have  found  the  pestilent 
print  everywhere,  and  everywhere  have 
found  it  influential.  For  some  time  past 
now  it  has  been  telling  blood-curdling 
stories  of  the  iniquities  of  prison  rule  in 
Tasmania,  with  the  tacit  conclusion  that 
nothing  but  the  power  of  the  working 
classes  makes  a  repetition  of  those  atroci- 
ties impossible.  It  compares  the  Russian 
Government  with  the  English,  and  com- 
pares it  favorably.  It  loses  no  oppor- 
tunity of  degrading  all  things  English  as 
English.  England  and  the  Englishman 
are  as  red  rags  to  its  bull-headed  rage. 
Of  course,  its  writers  are  not  all  sincere, 
though  doubtless  some  of  them  are.  Vast 
numbers  of  people  who  do  not  agree  with 
it  read  it  for  its  stage  and  social  gossip  ; 
but  there  is  a  class  of  working-men  who 
take  its  absurdities  for  gospel,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  factors  in  the  growing  contempt 
for  the  Mother  Country  which  is  notice- 
able among  uninstructcd  Australians. 

Another  and  a  more  potent  factor  isjsup- 
plied  by  Englishmen  themselves.  I  have 
never  in  my  life  known  anything  more 
offensively  insolent  than  the  patronizing 
tolerance  which  I  have  seen  a  travelled 
Cockney  extend  to  a  man  of  the  colonies 
who  was  worth  a  thousand  of  him.  I 
have  seen  an  Englishman  unintentionally 
insult  a  host  at  his   own  table,  and  set 


everybody  on  tenterhooks  by  his  blunder- 
ing assumption  that  colonists  are  neces- 
sarily inferior  to  home-bred  people.  No- 
body likes  that  sort  of  thing.  Nobody 
finds  himself  feeling  more  kindly  to  the  race 
which  sends  out  that  intolerable  kind  of 
man.  *'  Met  a  little  girl  th'  other  day,*' 
says  the  eye-glassed  idiot,  beaming  fatu- 
ously round  the  table.  *'  Little  colonial 
girl,  don't  you  know.  She'd  read  George 
Eliot.  Never  was  more  surprised  in  my 
life."  And  this  to  a  company  of  Aus- 
tralian ladies  and  gentlemen  born  and 
bred. 

This  kind  of  person  has  his  influence, 
and  on  that  ground  he  is  to  be  regretted. 
The  student  of  men  and  manners  finds 
him  as  good  as  meat  and  drink  ;  but  we 
can't  all  be  Touchstones,  and  perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  it  would  be  as  well  if  he  were 
buried. 

"  Yet  another  and  a  still  more  potent  factor 
is  found  in  the  habit  which  prevails  among 
English  fathers  and  guardians  of  sending 
out  their  incurable  failures  to  the  colonies. 
**  You  shall  have  one  more  chance,  sir, 
and  it  will  be  the  last.  You  shall  have  a 
hundred  pounds  and  your  passage  to  Aus- 
tralia. This  is  the  last  I  shall  do  for  you. 
Now  go  and  never  let  me  see  your  face 
again.  *'  So  the  whiskey-bitten  vaurien 
goes  out  to  Melbourne,  has  an  attack  of  de- 
lirium tremens  aboard  ship,  finds  his 
alcoholic  allowance  thenceforward  stopped 
by  the  doctor's  orders,  swaggers  his  brief 
hour  on  the  Block  in  Collins  Street,  hangs 
about  the  bars,  cursing  the  colonies  and 
all  men  and  things  colonial  in  a  loud  and 
masterful  voice,  to  the  great  and  natural 
contentment  of  the  people  of  the  country, 
pawns  his  belongings  bit  by  bit,  loafs  in 
search  of  the  eleemosynary  half-crown  or 
sixpence,  and  finally  goes  up  country  to 
be  loathed  and  despised  as  a  tender-foot, 
and  to  swell  the  statistics  of  insanity  and 
disease.  The  most  loyal  and  friendly  of 
Australians  resent  this  importation.  The 
uninstructcd  and  untravelled  native  accepts 
him  as  a  pattern  Englishman,  and  the 
satirical  prints  help  out  that  conclusion  in 
his  mind.  There  is  no  sigrnboard  on  the 
Australian  continent  indicating  that  rub- 
bish of  this  sort  may  be  shot  there,  and 
the  English  tendency  to  throw  its  waste  in 
that  direction  has  never  been  regarded  in 
a  friendly  spirit.  We  gave  them  our  con- 
victs for  a  stait,  and  now  we  gift  them 
with  our  most  dangerous  incapables.    They 
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inflax  of  population.  He  takes  no  count 
of  the  fact  that  all  the  wisest  men  of  the 
country  admit  a  cryirg  need  of  people — 
that  labor  is  everywhere  needed  for  the 
development  of  giant  resources.  His  loaf 
is  his,  and  he  is  quite  righteously  deter- 
mined that  no  man  shall  take  it  from  him. 
He  is  not  in  the  least  degree  determined 
that  he  shall  not  take  away  another  man's 
loaf,  but  that  is  a  different  question. 
England  is  the  one  country  in  the  world 
which  could,  under  existing  circumstances, 
or  under  circumstances  easily  conceivable, 
seek  to  send  any  appreciable  number  of 
new  people  into  the  colony.  Therefore 
England  is  to  be  feared  and  hated,  and  any 
scheme  which  may  be  promulgated  in 
favor  of  further  emigration  is  to  be  resist- 
ed to  the  uttermost.  Men  talk  of  war  as 
the  answer  to  an  attempt  to  deplete  by 
emigration  the  overcrowded  labor  markets 
of  the  home  country. 

No  public  man  who  sets  the  lightest 
value  upon  his  position  dares  discuss  this 
question.  The  feeling  is  too  deep  rooted, 
and  its  manifestations  are  too  passionate. 
The  scheme  propounded  by  "General" 
Booth  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  strik- 
ing manifestation  of  this  fact.  Long  be- 
fore the  nature  of  the  scheme  was  known 
or  guessed  at,  before  any  of  the  safeguards 
snriouuding  it  were  hinted,  it  was  de- 
nounced from  one  end  of  the  country  to 

* 

the  other.  It  is  not  my  present  business 
to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  the  plan.  The  point  is  that  the  mere 
mention  of  it  was  enough  to  excite  an  in- 
tense  and  spontaneous  opposition.  Aus- 
tralia will  never,  except  under  compulsion, 
allow  any  largo  body  of  Englishmen  to 
enter  into  possession  of  any  portion  of  her 
territories.  The  ports  for  emigration  on 
a  large  scale  are  finally  and  definitely 
closed. 

The  population  of  Australia  is  «3,326,- 
000.  These  people  have  an  area  of  3,055,- 
000  square  miles  from  which  to  draw  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  Suppose 
it  be  allowed  that  one-half  the  entire  coun- 
try is  not  and  will  not  be  habitable  by 
man.  Australians  themselves  would  re- 
sent this  estimate  as  being  shamelessly 
exaggerated,  but  the  supposition  is,  so  far 
as  the  argument  goes,  in  their  favor.  Take 
away  that  imagined  useless  half,  and  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  community 
would  still  have  very  nearly  half  a  square 
mile  of  land  if  the  country  were  equally 
Nxw  SEBiBi.~yoL.  LIV.,  No.  4. 


divided.  It  is  evident  that  the  populace 
is  unequal  to  the  proper  exploitation  of 
the  continent.  Let  them  multiply  as  the 
human  race  never  multiplied  before,  and 
they  must  remain  unequal  to  the  task  be* 
fore  them  for  many  centuries. 

The  cry  raised  is  that  of  **  Australia  for 
the  Australians."  Well,  who  are  the 
Australians  ?  Are  they  the  men  of  the 
old  British  stock  who  made  the  country 
what  it  is,  or  the  men  who  had  the  luck 
to  be  born  to  the  inheritance  of  a  splendid 
position,  for  which  they  have  not  toiled  ? 
It  is  the  honest,  simple  truth,  and  no  man 
ought  to  be  angry  at  the  statement  of  it — 
though  many  will  be — that  Australia  was 
built  up  by  British  enterprise  and  British 
money.  It  is  a  British  possession  Etill, 
and  without  British  protection,  Biitish 
gold,  and  the  trade  which  exists  between 
it  and  Britain,  would  be  in  a  bad  way. 
Looked  at  dispassionately,  the  cry  of 
*'  Australia  for  the  Australians"  seems 
hardly  reasonable.  The  Mother  Country 
has  a  right  to  something  of  a  share  in  the 
bargain. 

The  argument  would  be  infinitely  less 
strong  if  the  Australians  were  using  Aus- 
tralia. But  they  are  not.  The  vast  Mel- 
bourne of  which  Victoria  is  so  proud  holds 
half  the  population  of  the  colony,  and 
produces  little  or  nothing.  Melbourne  is 
the  city  of  brass-plates.  There  are  more 
brass-plates  to  the  acre  in  the  thorough- 
fares which  diverge  from  Collins  Street 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  The  brass-plate,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  is  the  badge  of  the  non-producer 
— the  parasite,  middleman,  agent,  call  him 
what  you  will — the  man  who  wears  a  tall 
hat  and  a  black  coat,  and  who  lives  in  a 
villa,  and  lives  on  and  by  the  produce  of 
the  labor  of  others.  As  society  is  con- 
stituted he  is  an  essential  when  he  exists 
in  reasonable  numbers.  In  Melbourne  his 
numbers  are  out  of  reason.  For  almost 
every  producer  in  Victoria  there  is  a  non- 
producer  in  the  capital.  In  the  early  days 
men  went  into  the  country  and  set  them- 
selves to  clear  and  till  the  soil.  That  im- 
pulse of  energy  has  died  out,  and  a  new 
one  has  succeeded  it  which  is  infinitely 
less  profitable  and  wholesome.  The  ten- 
dency is  now  toward  the  city.  The  one 
source  of  permanent  wealth  is  neglected, 
and  commerce  and  speculation  occupy  the 
minds  of  men  who  fifty  years  ago  would 
have  raised  mutton  and  wool,  corn  and 
29 
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ence  outside  their  own.  The  workman  of 
the  Antipodes  is  told  so  often  that  all  the 
power  ^as  well  as  all  the  virtue  and  the 
honor)  lies  in  his  hands,  that  he  is  dis- 
posed to  do  strange  things.  A  mere  glance 
at  the  history  of  two  phases  of  the  great 
strikes  which  have  lately  shaken  Aus- 
tralasian society  may  be  of  service. 

In  New  Zealand,  where,  under  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  of  Victoria,  New 
South  Wales,  and  Queensland,  the  laborer 
has  grown  to  think  himself  moie  worthy 
of  his  hire  than  anybody  else  can  possibly 
be,  the  'fight  between  unionist  and  non- 
unionist,  with  capital  as  an  interested 
spectator,  began  on  a  curiously  trivial 
question.  A  firm  of  printers  and  station- 
ers in  Christchurch  were  ordered  to  rein- 
state or  to  discharge  an  employe.  The 
firm  declined  to  obev  the  mandate  of  the 
Union,  and  an  order  went  forth  from  the 
representatives  of  the  latter  body  to  the 
effect  that  no  man  belonging  to  any  of  its 
branches  should  handle  the  goods  of  the 
obdurate  company.  This  was  all  very 
well  in  its  way,  until  the  order  touched 
the  railway  hands,  who  are  in  the  employ 
of  the  Government  The  Union  appealed 
to  the  Railway  Commissioners  to  **  remain 
neutral,'*  and  not  to  carry  the  goods  of  the 
offending  firm.  The  Commissioners  re- 
sponded that  they  were  the  servants  of  the 
public  ;  that  it  was  no  part  of  their  busi- 
ness to  recognize  the  quarrel,  but  that  it 
was  their  business  to  carry  for  any  and 
every  citizen  who  did  not  infringe  their 
rules.  The  representatives  of  the  Union 
renewed  their  plea  for  "  neutrality." 
Why  would  these  domineering  Commis- 
sioners take  the  Hide  of  capital  and  fight 
in  its  interests  ?  The  Commissioners  again 
represented  that  they  were  the  public  car- 
riers, that  they  had  no  right  to  refuse  to 
work  for  any  law-abiding  citizen,  that  they 
had  no  place  or  part  in  the  quarrel,  and 
intended  simply  and  merely  to  do  the  duty 
for  which  they  were  appointed.  The  din 
which  arose  on  this  final  declaration  was 
at  once  melancholy  and  comic.  Here  was 
the  Government  lending  all  its  power  to 
crush  the  working-man.  Here  was  the 
old  class  tyranny  which  had  created  class 
hatreds  in  the  old  country.  This  was 
what  we  were  coming  to  after  having 
emancipated  ourselves  from  the  trammels 
of  a  dead  or  effete  civilization.  Here  was 
a  Government  so  crassly  wicked  and  pur- 
posely blind  as  to  profess  neutrality,  and 


yet  refuse  to  fight  our  battles.  What  did 
we-^— the  working-men  of  New  Zealand — 
ask  for  ?  We  asked  that  the  Government 
should  hold  our  enemy  while  we  punched 
him  ;  and  while  they  traitorously  pro- 
claimed their  neutrality,  they  refused  this 
simple  request  for  fair-play.  Therefore 
are  we,  the  working-men  of  New  Zeiland, 
naturally  incensed,  and  at  the  next  election 
we  will  shake  these  worthless  people  out 
of  office,  and  we  will  elect  men  like  Fish, 
who  know  what  neutrality  really  means  ! 

The  Honorable  Mr.  Fish  was  one  of  the 
laborers'  faithful.  The  palpable  unfair- 
ness of  the  Commissioners  wounded  him 
profoundly. 

The  more  recent  strike  of  the  Queens- 
land shearers  has  afforded  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  an  equal  faculty  of  logic 
and  sweet  reasonableness.  The  shearers, 
at  loggerheads  with  the  squatters,  pro- 
posed to  arrange  their  differences  by  arson. 
They  threatened  openly  to  fire  the  grass 
upon  those  vast  northern  plains  where  fire 
is  the  one  thing  to  be  dreaded  among 
many  and  terrible  enemies.  They  not 
only  threatened,  but  they  carried  their 
threats  into  effect  in  many  places  ;  and, 
but  for  the  exceptional  rains,  which  merci- 
fully interfered  between  them  and  their 
purpose,  they  would  have  created  scenes 
of  unexampled  desolation.  Here  again  a 
Government  has  no  sense  of  fair-play. 
Troops  were  sent  to  watch  the  shearers' 
camps,  and  to  prevent  active  hostilities. 
A  natural  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the 
country  at  this  autocratic  and  unwarrant- 
able act.  Here  at  the  Antipodes  we  have 
founded  a  democracy,  and  in  a  democracy 
the  Government  motto  should  be  Non-in- 
tervention. The  unionist  workmen  roared 
with  indignation  at  countless  meetings. 
Why  were  not  the  shearers  allowed  to  set- 
tle the  dispute  in  their  own  way  ?  Why 
were  the  poor  men  to  be  threatened,  in- 
timidated, bullied  by  armed  force  ?  A 
continent  cried  shame.  When,  in  that 
Eight  Hours'  procession  to  which  I  have 
already  twice  alluded,  the  shearers'  deputa- 
tion rode  by  they  were  received  with  roll- 
ing applause  all  along  the  line,  and  a  free 
people  cheered  the  victims  of  oppression. 

In  the  middle  of  all  this  madness  it  was 
good  to  see  that  the  greatest  of  the  demo- 
cratic journals  had  the  courage  of  honesty 
and  spoke  its  mind  plainly.  The  Mel- 
bourne Age  is  a  very  wealthy  and  power- 
ful journal,  but  it  risked  much,  for  the 
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moment  at  least,  in  opposing  the  mingled 
voices  of  the  populace  and  the  Trades  Hall. 
Excited  leaders  of  the  people  denounced 
it  in  unmeasured  epithet,  and  the  crowd 
boo-hooed  outside  its  offices  in  Collins 
Street,  but  the  writers  of  the  journal  went 
their  unmoved  way,  as  British  journalists 
have  a  knack  of  doing. 

I  find  here  an  opportunity  of  saying  the 
most  favorable  v/ord  I  can  anywhere  speak 
for  the  Australian  colonies.  The  Press  is 
among  the  best  and  most  notable  in  the 
world.  The  great  journals  of  Melbourne 
and  Sydney  are  models  of  newspaper  con- 
duct, and  are  nowhere  to  be  surpassed  for 
extent  and  variety  of  information,  for  en- 
terprise, liberality,  and  sound  adhesion  to 
principle,  or  for  excellence  of  sub-editorial 
arrangement,  or  for  force,  justice,  and 
picturesqueness  in  the  expression  of  opin- 
ion. It  is  not  only  in  the  greater  centres 
that  the  Press  owns  and  displays  these  ad- 
mirable characteristics.  Adelaide,  Bris- 
bane, Danedin,  Christchurch,  Auckland, 
Wellington,  have  each  journals  of  which 
no  city  in  the  world  need  be  ashamed  ; 
and  when  the  limitations  which  surround 
them  are  taken  into  consideration  their 
excellence  appears  all  the  more  remarkable 
and  praiseworthy. 

It  is  not  unnatural  perhaps  that  a  man 
trained  in  English  journalism,  and  having 
worked  in  every  grade  of  it,  should  esteem 
it  highly.  But,  allowing  all  I  can  for  per- 
sonal prejudice,  and  striving  to  look  with 
an  honest  eye  upon  it  and  its  rivals,  I  am 
compelled  to  think  it  far  and  away  the 
best  in  the  world.  In  Australia  the  high- 
est traditions  of  the  parent  Press  are  pre- 
served, and  among  many  strange  and  novel 
and  perplexing  signs,  one  can  but  grate- 
fully and  hopefully  recognize  the  splendid 
enterprise  and  the  lofty  sense  of  public 
obligation  w4iich  guide  the  youngest  school 
of  journalism  in  the  world. 

In  one  respect  Australian  journalism 
surpasses  English.  We  have  nothing  to 
show  which  will  at  all  compare  with  the 
Australasian  or  the  Leader  ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  they  and  their  congeners  of 
other  cities  (which  are  all  worthy  of  the 
same  high  praise)  owe  their  especial  ex- 
cellences to  local  conditions.  These  great 
weekly  issues  give  all  the  wcek*8  news, 
and  all  the  striking  articles  which  ha\e 
appeared  in  the  daily  journals  of  which 
they  are  at  once  the  growth  and  the  com- 
pendium.    They  do  much  more  than  this, 


for  they  include  whatever  the  gardener, 
the  agriculturist,  the  housewife,  the  lady 
of  fashion,  the  searcher  of  general  litera- 
ture, the  chess-player,  the  sqaattcr  can 
most  desire  to  know.  They  provide  for 
all  sorts  of  tastes  and  needs,  and  between 
their  first  sheet  and  their  last  they  render 
to  their  readers  what  we  in  England  bay 
half  a  score  of  special  journals  to  secnre. 
The  reason  for  their  existence  is  simple. 
There  is  not  population  enough  to  snppoit 
the  specialist  as  we  know  him  at  home, 
and  an  eager  and  inquiring  people  will  be 
served. 

The  first  unescapable  belief  of  the  Eng- 
lish traveller  is  that  the  Australian  is  a 
transplanted  Englishman  pure  and  simple. 
A  residence  of  only  a  few  months  kills 
that  opinion  outright.  Many  new  char- 
acteristics present  themselves.  To  arrest 
one  of  the  most  noticeable — there  is  per- 
haps no  such  pleasure-loving  and  pleasure- 
seeking  people  in  the  world.  I  wish  now 
that  I  had  thought  of  securing  trustworthy 
statistics  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
people  who  present  themselves  on  the 
colonial  racecourses  within  the  limit  of  a 
year.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  proportion  of  the  population  is  given 
over  to  the  breeding  and  training  of  horse- 
fiesh  and  the  riding  of  races.  The  Mel- 
bourne people  exult — and  not  unjustifiably 
— in  the  Melbourne  Cup,  and  on  the  spec- 
tacle presented  at  its  running.  That  spec- 
tacle is  quite  unique  so  far  as  I  know* 
Neither  the  Derby  nor  the  Grand  Prix  can 
rival  it  for  its  view  of  packed  humanity, 
and  neither  can  approach  it  for  the  deco- 
rous order  of  its  crowd.  Is  it  Jane  Taylor 
who  tells  the  storv  of  the  creation  of  an 
English  village  ?  I  am  not  quite  sure,  bat 
I  remember  the  genesis.  You  must  havo 
a  church  to  begin  with.  For  a  church 
you  want  a  parson,  and  a  parson  must 
have  a  clerk.  From  this  established 
nucleus  grows  everything.  In  Australia 
they  begin  with  the  racecourse  This 
statement  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  a  satiric 
fable  but  as  a  literal  fact.  Nearly  two 
years  ago,  travelling  in  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, 1  came — miles  upon  miles  away 
from  anywhere — upon  a  huge  great  board 
rected  in  the  bush.  The  board  bore  this 
inscription  :  **  Projected  road  to  site  of 
intended  racecourse."  There  was  not  a 
house  visible  or  the  sign  of  the  beginning 
of  a  house,  but  half  an  hour  later,  in  ap- 
parent virgin  forest,  I  found  another  board 
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nailed  to  a  big  eucalypt.  It  had  a  paint- 
ed legend  on  it,  setting  forth  that  these 
eligible  building  sites  were  to  be  let  or 
sold.  The  solemn  forest  trees  stood  every- 
where, and  the  advertisement  of  the  eligi- 
ble building  sites  was  the  only  evidence  of 
man's  presence.  It  was  for  the  benefit  of 
future  dwellers  here  that  the  road  to  the 
site  of  the  '^  intended  racecourse"  had 
been  **  projected." 

*  Again,  there  are  more  theatres  and  more 
theatre-goers  to  the  population  than  can 
probably  be  found  elsewhere.  The  houses 
and  the  performances  are  alike  admirable. 
Like  the  Americans,  the  Australians  en- 
dure many  performances  which  would  not 
be  thought  tolerable  in  England,  but  they 
mount  their  productions  with  great  pomp 
and  luxury.  Whatever  is  best  in  London 
finds  an  early  rendering  in  the  great  cities, 
and  for  serious  work  the  general  standard 
is  as  high  as  in  Paris  or  London.  The 
Princess  Theatre  in  Melbourne  has  given 
renditions  of  comic  opera  which  are  not 
unfairly  to  be  compared  for  dressing, 
mise-en- scene ^  and  artistic  finish  to  those 
of  the  Savoy.  The  general  taste  is  for 
jollity,  bright  color,  cheerful  music.  Com- 
edy runs  broader  than  it  does  at  home, 
and  some  of  the  most  excellent  artists  have 
learned  a  touch  or  two  of  buffoonery. 
The  public  taste  condones  it,  may  even  be 
said  to  relish  it  in  preference  to  finesse. 
The  critics  of  the  Press  are,  in  the  main, 
too  favorable,  but  that  is  a  stricture  which 
applies  to  modern  criticism  in  general 
There  is  a  desire  to  sav  smooth  words 
everywhere,  and  to  keep  things  pleasant. 

Outside  the  southernmost  parts  of  Vic- 
toria Australia  has  a  climate,  and  the  peo- 
ple can  rejoice  in  midnight  picnics.  In 
the  glorious  southern  moonlight  one  can 
read  the  small  print  of  a  newspaper.  The 
air  is  cool  after  the  overwhelming  furnace 
of  the  day.  The  moonlight  jaunts  and 
junketings  are  characteristic  and  pleasant, 
and  they  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
British  matron,  who  flourishes  there  as 
here — heaven  bless  her  ! — to  air  her  sense 
of  morals  in  letters  to  the  newspapers. 

The  creed  of  athleticism  speaks  its  latest 
word  here.  The  burial  of  poor  young 
Searle,  the  champion  sculler  of  the  world, 
was  a  remarkable  and  characteristic  sight. 
That  he  was  a  grand  athlete  and  a  good 
fellow  seems  indisputable,  but  to  the  out- 
sider the  feeling  excited  by  his  early  and 
mournful  death  looked   disproportionate. 


Every  newspaper,  from  the  stately  Argus 
down  to  the  smallest  weekly  organ  of  the 
village,  sang  his  dying  song.  He  was 
praised  and  lamented  out  of  reason,  even 
for  a  champion  sculler.  The  regret  seemed 
exaggerated.  At  bis  funeral  obsequies  the 
streets  were  thronged,  and  thousands  fol- 
lowed in  his  train.  It  was  mournful  that 
a  young  man  should  be  struck  down  in  the 
pride  and  vigor  of  his  strength.  It  is  al- 
ways mournful  that  this  should  be  so,  but 
it  is  common,  and  the  passion  of  the 
lament  provoked  weariness.  The  feeling 
was  doubtless  genuine,  but  it  might  possi- 
bly have  had  an  object  worthier  of  a  na- 
tion's mourning. 

Another  fine  athlete  and  good  fellow  is 
Frank  Slavin,  the  prize-fighter.  I  have 
acknowledged  a  hundred  times  that  I  be- 
long to  a  lost  cause.  My  sympathies  are 
with  the  old  exploded  prize-ring.  Right- 
ly or  wrongly,  I  trace  the  growth  of 
crimes  of  violence  to  the  abolition  of  that 
glorious  institution.  I  want  to  see  it  back 
again,  with  its  rules  of  fair-play,  and  its 
contempt  for  pain,  and  its  excellent  tuition 
in  temper  and  forbearance.  I  am  an  en- 
thusiast, and  being  almost  alone,  am  there- 
fore the  more  enthusiastic.  But  I  grew 
tired  of  the  wild  exultation  in  Slavin's 
prowess,  the  mad  rejoicing  over  a  victory, 
which  meant  less  than  it  would  have  done 
in  the  days  which  I  am  old  enough  to  re- 
member. In  Australia,  better  be  an  ath- 
lete than  almost  anything,  except,  perhaps, 
a  millionaire. 

Take  the  average  native  and  ask  him 
what  he  knows  of  Marcus  Clarke,  of  James 
Brunton  Stevens,  of  Harpur,  or  Kendal, 
or  the  original  of  Browning's  *'  Waring." 
He  will  have  no  response  for  you,  but  he 
will  reel  off  for  vou  the  names  of  the  best 
bowler,  the  best  bat,  the  champion  for- 
ward, the  cunningest  of  half-backs.  The 
portraits  of  football  players  are  published 
by  the  dozen  and  the  score,  and  the  native 
knows  the  names  and  achievements  of 
every  man  thus  signalled  out  for  honor. 
In  England  the  schoolboys  would  know 
all  about  these  people,  but  in  Australia  the 
world  at  large  is  interested.  A  bank-clerk 
who  has  a  recognized  position  in  a  football 
team  enjoys  professional  privileges  which 
another  man  may  not  claim.  His  athletic 
prowess  reflects  upon  him  in  his  business. 
His  manager  allows  him  holidays  for  his 
matches,  and  is  considerate  with  him  with 
regard  to  hours  for  training. 
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From  all  tins  one  would  naturally  argae 
the  existence  of  an  especially  athletic  peo- 
ple, but  the  conclusion  is  laigely  illusory. 
The  worship  of  athleticism  breeds  a  pro- 
fessional or  semi-piofessional  class,  but  it 
is  surprising  to  note  how  little  an  effect  it 
has  upon  the  crowd  of  city  people  who 
join  in  all  the  rites  of  adoration.  The 
popularity  of  the  game  of  football  is  an- 
swerable for  the  existence  of  the  barracker, 
whose  outward  manifestations  of  the  in- 
ward man  are  as  disagreeable  as  they  well 
can  be.  The  bariacker  is  the  man  who 
shouts  for  his  own  party,  and  by  yells  of 
scorn  and  expletives  of  execration  seeks  to 
daunt  the  side  against  which  he  has  put 
his  money  or  his  partisan  aspirations. 
When  he  gathers  in  his  thousands,  as  he 
does  at  all  matches  of  importance,  he  is 
surprisingly  objectionable.  He  is  fluent 
in  oath  and  objurgation,  cursing  like  an 
inmate  of  the  pit.  This  same  man  is 
orderly  at  a  race  meeting,  curiously 
enough,  and  takes  his  pleasure  mildly 
ther6. 

The  bariacker  and  the  larrikin  are  akin. 
The  gamin  of  Paris,  grown  up  to  early 
manhood,  fed  on  three  meat  meals  a  day, 
supplied  with  plenteous  pocket-money, 
and  allowed  to  rule  a  tribe  of  tailors, 
would  be  a  larrikin.  The  New  York 
hoodlum  is  a  larrikin,  with  a  difference. 
The  British  rough  is  a  larrikin,  also  with 
a  difference.  The  Australian  representa- 
tive of  the  great  blackguard  tribe  is  better 
dressed,  better  fed,  and  more  liberally  pro- 
vided in  all  respects  than  his  compeers  of 
other  nations.  He  is  the  street  bully,  par 
excellence,  inspired  to  deeds  of  daring  by 
unfailing  beef  and  beer.  When  Mr. 
Jiumble  heard  of  Oliver  Twist's  resistance 
to  the  combined  authority  of  Mrs.  Sower- 
berry  and  Charlotte  and  Noah  Clay  pole, 
he  repudiated  the  idea  of  madness  which 
was  offered  as  an  explanation  of  the  boy's 
conduct.  *'  It  isn't  madness,  ma'am,'* 
said  Mr.  Bumble,  **  it's  meat." 

There  is  the  true  explanation  of  the 
larrikin.  He  is  meat-fed,  and  is  thereby 
inspired  to  ferocity.  Darwin,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  tells  of  a  sheep  which  was 
gradually  accustomed  to  a  flesh  diet.  Its 
wool  began  to  take  the  characteristics  of 
hair,  and  the  mild  beast  grew  savage. 
The  forerunners  of  the  larrikin  were  never 
very  sheep-like  in  all  probability,  for  if 
one  could  trace  his  pedigree,  it  would,  in 
most  cases,  be  found  that  he  is  the  de- 


scendant of  the  tine  British  cad.  But  he 
has  improved  upon  the  ancestral  pattern 
and  has  become  a  pest  of  formidable  char- 
acteristics and  dimensions.  The  problem 
he  presents  has  never  been  faced,  but  it 
will  have  to  be  met  in  one  way  or  another 
before  long.  The  stranger  is  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  magistrates  are  absurd- 
ly lenient.  I  recall  a  case  of  some  few 
months  ago,  where  a  gang  of  well  fed 
ruffians  assaulted  an  old  man  in  Flinders 
Street,  Melbourne.  The  attack  was  shown 
to  have  been  utterly  unprovoked,  and  the 
victim's  injuries  were  seiious.  Three  of 
the  most  active  participators  in  the  sport 
were  seized  by  the  police  and  were  each 
sent  to  prison  for  six  weeks.  A  sentence 
of  six  months,  with  a  brace  of  sound  flog- 
gings thrown  in,  would  have  gone  nearer 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case  ;  but 
there  is  a  widespread  objection  to  the  use 
of  the  cat,  the  argument  being  that  it  is 
wrong  to  **  brutalize"  these  refined  younjf 
men  by  its  application.  The  same  spirit 
of  false  sentiment  exists  in  England,  but 
in  a  less  marked  degree. 

Crimes  of  violence  are  of  exceptionally 
frequent  occurrence,  and  it  is  still  felt 
necessary  to  punish  rape  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  final  penalty. 

The  democracy  is  determined  to  tent 
itself  completely,  and  female  suffrage 
seems  to  be  within  measurable  distance. 
It  is  conceivable  that  it  may  have  a  refin- 
ing effect,  and  that  it  may  act  as  a  cor- 
rective, though  the  experiment  is  full  of 
risk.  The  one  man  one  vote  principle, 
together  with  the  payment  of  members  of 
the  legislative  chambers,  has  not,  so  far, 
achieved  the  happiest  conceivable  results. 
The  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales  is 
occasionally  notorious  as  a  bear  garden. 
The  late  Mr.  MacEhlone  (who  once  in- 
formed the  Speaker  that,  when  he  en- 
countered outside  an  honorable  gentleman 
to  whom  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  com- 
pelled him  to  apologize,  he  would  "  spit 
in  his  eye")  has  a  worthy  successor  in  the 
person  of  a  Mr.  Crick.  Some  time  ago 
Mr.  Crick  was  expelled  by  an  indignant 
House,  wearied  of  his  prolonged  indecen- 
cies of  demeanor,  but  his  constituency 
sent  him  back  untamed  and  rejoicing — his 
mission  being  to  prove  that  the  Ministry 
was  composed  of  thieves  and  liars.  The 
miserable  charges  dwindled  into  nothing  ; 
but  one,  at  least,  of  his  constituents  is 
persuaded  that  the  debates,  as  printed  in 
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the  newspapers,  would  lose  so  much  of 
ftparkle  if  Mr.  Crick  were  banished  per- 
maneDtlj  from  the  House,  that  the  break- 
fast enjoyment  of  the  public  more  than 
atones  for  the  shame  of  his  presence  there. 
Women  are  notoriously  deficient  in 
humor,  and  it  is  possible  that,  when  they 
come  to  vote,  the  reign  of  Mr.  Crick  and 
his  like  will  be  over. 

The  best  hope  which  lies  before  Aus- 
tralia*at  this  hour  is  in  the  federation  of 
her  several  colonies.  Her  determination 
to  keep  her  population  European  in  its 
characteristics  can  hardly  fail  of  approval, 
but  the  immediate  work  to  her  hand  is  to 
consolidate  her  own  possessions.  The  at- 
tempt to  find  material  for  six  separate  Par- 
liaments in  a  population  of  three  and  a 
half  millions  has,  it  must  be  confessed  in 
all  candor,  succeeded  beyond  reasonable 
expectations,  hut  concentration  will  be  of 
service.  There  will  be  a  laudable  rivalry 
between  the  colonies  which  will  result  in 
the  choice  of  the  fittest  men,  and  a  com- 
bination Parliament  will  be  a  more  useful 
and  dignified  body  than  has  yet  been  as- 
sembled within  colonial  limits.  But  this 
IS  one  of  the  smsillest  of  the  results  to  be 
anticipated.  The  ridiculous  tariff  restric- 
tions which  now  harass  individuals  and 
restrict  commerce  will  pass  away,  and  with 
them  the  foolish  hatreds  which  exist  be- 
tween rival  colonies.  At  present,  if  one 
desire  to  anger  a  Victorian  he  has  only  to 
praise  New  South  Wales.  Would  he 
wound  a  Sydney ite  under  the  fifth  rib,  let 
him  laud  Melbourne.  There  is  a  dispute 
pending  about  the  proprietorship  of  the 
Murray  River.  It  runs  between  the  two 
colonies,  and  New  South  Wales  claims  it 
to  the  Victorian  bank.  When  it  over- 
flowed disastrously  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
an  irate  farmer  on  the  Victorian  side  is 
said  to  have  written  to  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
bidding  him  come  and  pump  the  con- 
founded river  off  his  land,  and  threaten- 
ing to  agitate  for  a  duty  (per  gallon)  on 
imported  New  South  Wales  water.  The 
dispute  is  nothing  less  than  childish  :  but 
I  have  the  personal  assurance  of  the  lead- 
ing statesman  of  New  South  Wales  that  he 
is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  position.  It 
is  probable  that  he  sees  in  the  existing 
riparian  rights  a  chance  for  a  concession 
which  may  win  concession  in  its  turn. 
The  Victorians  are  eminently  dissatisfied 
and  would  seem  to  have  a  right  to  be  so. 

Federation  is  on  all  counts  to  be  de- 


sired, but  it  has  yet  to  be  fought  for,  and 
will  only  be  gained  with  difficulty.  Wise 
men  long  for  it,  but  the  petty  jealousies 
of  rival  States  will  hold  it  back  from  its 
birthtirae  as  long  as  delay  is  possible. 
How  iufinitesimally  small  those  jealousies 
are  nothing  short  of  a  residence  in  the  land 
could  teach  anybody.  Wisdom  will  have 
its  way  in  the  long  run,  but  the  belief  of 
the  veteran  leader  of  New  South  Wales 
that  he  will  live  to  see  the  union  of  the 
Australian  colonies  is  a  dream.  It  is  a 
dream  which  only  his  political  enemies 
will  grudge  him. 

The  wide*  and  varied  resources  of  the 
country,  and  the  ups  and  downs  which 
men  experience,  breed  a  careless  courage 
which  in  some  of  its  manifestations  is  very 
fine.  During  my  first  stay  in  Melbourne 
the  waiter  who  attended  to  my  wants  at 
Menzies*  hotel  brought  up,  with  some- 
thing of  a  dubious  air,  a  scrap  of  blue 
paper,  on  which  was  written,  **  Your  old 

friend ."     I  instructed  him  to  show 

my  visitor  in,  and  a  minute  later  beheld 
the  face  of  my  old  companion,  a  little 
more  grizzled  and  wrinkled  than  when  I 
had  last  seen  it,  but  otherwise  unchanged. 
When  we  had  shaken  hands,  and  he  was 
seated,  I  found  that  he  was  dressed  like  a 
common  laborer,  and  in  answer  to  my  in- 
quiries he  told  me,  bravely  and  brightly, 
that  he  had  fallen  upon  evil  times.  ^^  I 
should  like  a  glass  of  champagne,  old 
man,*'  said  he  when  I  asked  him  to  re- 
fresh himself,  "  and  a  cigar,  if  it  will  run 
to  it.  Pm  strange  to  that  sort  of  thing 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  I  should  enjoy  it." 
We  talked  away,  and  he  told  me  a  history 
of  success  and  failure,  and  at  last  he  ex- 
plained the  purpose  of  his  visit.  He 
wished  to  hear  the  three  lectures  I  was  ad- 
vertised to  deliver,  and  he  had  come  to 
ask  me  for  a  pass.  '^  I  sha'n't  disgiace 
you,  my  boy,"  he  added.  **  I've  been 
down  on  ray  luck  for  a  couple  of  years 
past,  but  I'm  not  going  to  stay  where  I 
am,  and  Fve  kept  my  dress  clothes,*^ 

I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  met  a  finer 
bit  of  unconscious  courage,  and  the  inci- 
dent gave  me  a  certain  faith  in  the  spirit 
of  the  colonies  which  has  never  left  me. 
There  is  a  gambling  element  in  it,  no 
doubt,  but  the  ever-present  sense  of  hope 
is  a  great  and  valuable  thing.  It  finds 
such  a  place  in  a  new  country  as  it  can 
never  have  in  an  old  one.  The  English 
gentleman  who  in  England  had  fallen  to 
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A 'i'l  ■  tm  >-;«l«  :n^  '»iw^lr  %'»  •.hat.  ';?i<'<J>>n 
-f  -..p   4«>:f '!/>r,ri«t<>n<*>,   '»f  'he  AiiHtr^iian- 

/-)/-,*/ 4  *t,  aijr,^  *AJ4t,  *,-iJ>t,  A4«f  ra.ia  wanM  an«i 

»-,.«>  4(,-.  .»...  .r^v*.  Ar.-^  a*"*  *K<»  in^/ht  if 
*r,/»  r^-,..{  /'>  *,',<*  r!'/;i*  wii7  //"ir  il,  an*i  in- 
iif^vl  %f  p,J4*^)f.rt^  t.r.r**/*  fr,'irth^  of  her 
»^,<»r.»rr  .^»  >J4V..*r.v4  in  u^Trn.'*  wonl/i  fake  the 

'^^  K;  •»i'^  .'in^  an4  rAp!<»n;»h  it,  and  inntead 
'f  *f»-.tJin^  lr»<*  jfat^.s  chnrii.^hl/  on  rival 
,?»''r<'^r,  wo-ild  draw  fh^  atran^er  to  her 
/v/,fl|«f  4,  and  p^/'ir  fK>pnialioTi  on  vaat  tracts 
of  .Jir.d  ;»r.>Ji  now  lie  barren  and  iinpro- 
t\\\fX\7f»^  Wtjt  only  wait  for  the  hand  of 
n.an  to  br^ak  into  l^^eanty  and  yield  riches, 
fn  a  hrtnd  red  way<i  timidity  won  Id  have 
been  crirninai,  and  when  one  tees  in  what 
t\\f('A\'\hu%  'toTira^e  and  hope  have  led  the 
wa/,  and  to  what  effoit  they  have  prompt- 
ed, a  l»ttle  /jirer-confidence  looka  pardon- 
able, Kvery  where  the  coloni^tn  have  work- 
ed for  the  fritrire.  They  have  made  rail- 
ways and  roada  which  will  not  be  fully 
}\%t*A  for  many  and  many  a  day.  Their 
public,  biiildin^a  arc  made  U>  laAt  and  are 
of  dirni;nAiona  nobler  than  present  needa 
ran  nnk  for.  Oenerationa  to  come  will 
tliank   the  wiadom  and  generosity  of  the 


men  of  uie  laac  lifiy  jianL  Id  certain 
ptai?ea  there  in  an  admirabie  spirit  of  ema- 
lauon  tinoair  private  '^tiaeiis  who  have  set 
themae:v«>9  to  nemixifv  tiie  tswna  in  which 
t.ie?  live.  Thia  is  verv  notnbie  in  Bei- 
lar^c,  «'here  it  turn  xrown  to  he  an  excel- 
lent faabion  to  preaenc  the  town  with 
^lat.-v^.  ^ooulii  diac  fniiian  continiie* 
and  ihonid  the  «mc  spiiicaf  la«^  patiiot- 
i»m  prevail,  Biiilant  mar  zrow  to  be  the 
Athena  of  the  soathem  hemisphere.  The 
piirai^e  U  a  little  larse.  periiapp*  but  it  ia 
in  tiie  coioniai  faahioa«  and  one  wooid 
wiiliniriv  believe  in  the  dbaneea  of  iia  nlti- 
mate  joatidcatloa. 

The  anbora  generations  will  have  to 
thank  their  predeeeaaors  for  some  of  the 
loveliest  pleaaanncea  in  the  world.  Everj 
town  ha«  its  gardens,  the  property  of  the 
citizens.  Those  of  Brisbane  and  Svdner 
and  Adelaide  are  exqaiaitelj  beantifnL 
Bot  more  beaatifol  than  the  groonds 
themselves  is  the  inscription  which  I  foond 
at  the  ^atea  of  the  loveliest  of  them  all.  I 
wish  I  had  the  ipmaima  werba  of  it,  for  it 
is  characterized  by  an  admirable  aimplicitj 
and  directness.  The  sense  of  it  is  this  : 
These  gardens  belong  to  the  pnblic,  and 
the  owners  are  asked  to  protect  their  own 
property. 

There,  to  my  mind,"  ^>eaks  the  tine 
voice  of  Democracy,  and  that  inscription 
afforded  me  the  pleasantest  spectacle  I 
saw  in  the  coarse  of  my  two  years'  pil- 
grimage through  the  Aostraliasw — Comttm^ 
porary  Review, 
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KvKiiY  lover  of  Balzac  knows  the  story 
of  the  fHinotis  search  which  ended  in  the 
discovery  of  the  name  Z.  Marcas  :  how 
Bal/.nc  Hnpoinied  Luon  Gozlan  to  meet 
him  in  tliu  Champs  ]Clyr«6cs  to  do  him  an 
Important  ncrvico  ;  how  Gozlan,  racking 
his  brain  to  guess  what  this  service  might 
1)0,  kept  the  appointment  on  a  certain  win- 
try day  of  Juno  ;  how  it  turned  out  that 
wfint  l^ilzno  wanted  was  a  name  for  the 
hero  of  H  story  ho  was  about  to  contribute 
to  tho  **  Uovuo  l*arisicuno."  In  the  driv- 
ing rain  BhIxho  expounded  his  theory  of 
names,     lie  must  havo  a  name,  he  said, 


that  would  fit  his  hero  in  every  possible 
respect,  and  ho  had  exhausted  his  own 
rcFources  without  being  able  to  find  such. 
Names,  moreover,  could  not  be  manufac- 
tured ;  like  languages,  they  were  a  natu- 
ral product,  a  growth. 

**  If  the  name  exists," — began  Gozlan, 
zealously. 

**  It  does  exist,"  Balzac  brokein  with 
solemnitv. 

« 

So  there  was  but  one  thing  to  be  done, 
to  start  there  and  then  upon  a  voyage  of 
discovery.  Gozlan  suggested  a  scrutiny 
of  the  names  in  the  streets,  and  they  set 
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to  work  at  once,  Balzac  taking  one  side  of 
the  road,  his  fiiend  the  other,  both  run- 
ning, head  in  the  air,  into  the  passers-by, 
who  took  them  for  blind  men.  Street 
after  street  Gozlan  kept  offering  the  most 
appetizing  names^  which,  however^  Bulzac 
steadfastly  rejected  :  the  Rue  St.  Uonore 
to  the  Palais  Royal,  all  the  streets  abutting 
on  the  Gardens^  Rue  Vivienne,  Place  de 
]a  Bourse,  Rue  Neuve  Vivienne,  Boule- 
vard Montmartre. — At  this  point  Gozlan 
mutinied. 

**  Toujours  et  en  tons  lieux,"  cries  Bal- 
zac ;  ^'  Christophe  Colomb  abandonn6  par 
son  Equipage," — then,  turning  to  entreaty, 
pleads  for  just  as  far  as  St.  Enstache.  St. 
£ustach6  meant  a  detour  through  number- 
leas  streets,  till  they  arrive  at  the  Place 
des  Victoires,  ^*  cribl^e  de  roafirniiiques 
noms  alsaciens  qui  font  venir  le  Rhin  a  la 
bouche."  Again  Gozlan  threatens  to 
abandon  Balzac  if  he  does  not  make  an 
instant  choice.  ^'Just  the  Rue  du  Bou- 
loi,"  urges  the  indefatigable  discoverer  ; 
and  off  they  go  once  more,  until,  in  the 
last  section  of  the  interminable  street,  the 
novelist  stood  transfixed  and  quivering  be- 
fore the  name  M  areas. 

**  Arr^tons  nous  gloricusement  k  celui- 
ci.  Marcas  !  Mon  heros  s'app6llera  Mar- 
cas.  Dans  Marcas  il  y  a  le  phiiosophc, 
Tecrivain,  le  grand  politique,  le  poete 
m^connu  :  il  y  a  tout.     Marcas  !" 

That  was  what  Balzac  sought — a  name 
which  should,  as  he  said,  at  once  explain 
and  depict  his  hero,  a  name  on  a  par  with 
his  lot  in  life,  which  should  not  be  tacked 
on  at  random,  but  should  tit  organically. 
He  impetuously  demanded  a  name  which 
should  answer  to  his  hero's  face,  hi^  fijr- 
ure,  his  voice^  his  past,  his  future,  bis 
genius,  his  tastes,  his  passions,  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  his  glory. 

I  suppose  all  novelists  and  story-tellers, 
whether  or  not  they  are  so  exacting  as 
this,  take  some  proper  godfatherly  or  god- 
motherly  care  in  the  christening  of  their 
creatures.  If  they  go  no  deeper,  they  at 
least  observe  the  more  superficial  and  ob- 
vious distinctions  between  character  of 
bourgeois  and  gentle  blood.  They  seek 
names  appropriate  to  calling  or  locality, 
and  so  forth.  Most  take  some  pains  at 
least  about  the  naming  of  hero  and  hero- 
ine. One  class  of  novelists  appeals  to  a 
sentiment  of  romance,  with  high-sounding, 
historic  names  ;  another  betrays  the  in- 
evitable significance  of  nomenclature  by 


scrupulously  employing  none  but  the  most 
familiar.  For  myself,  I  own  I  like  my 
lady-loves  of  romance  to  have  names  that 
the  lips  and  the  memory  can  linger  over 
luvingly, — Lorna  Doone,  Lucy  Desbor- 
ough,  Di  Vernon,  Beatrix  Esmond  ;  and 
there  is  sweetness  as  well  as  pathos  in  the 
simple  signature  of  Clare  Doria  Forey,  as 
Clare  liked  to  wiito  her  name^  because 
Richard's  was  Richaid  Doiia  Feverel. 
Nothing  short  of  democratic  training  and 
Bostonian  naturalism  could  have  hardened 
Mr.  Uowells*  heart  into  inflicting  upon  his 
Lady  of  the  Aroostook  and  her  many  ad« 
mirers,  for  the  sake  of  whatever  dramatic 
point,  the  revolting  surname  Blood. 
Beautiful  and  picturesque  names  are  no 
small  element  in  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
romance.  We  revel  in  a  luxury  of  grace- 
ful names  in  Arthur's  court — among  the 
Guineveres,  and  Yseults,  and  Tristrams, 
and  Launcelots.  They  have  the  flavor  of 
fruit  on  the  lips,  and  haunt  the  ear  like 
music.  Or,  to  come  back  to  novels,  gen- 
erations of  hearts  have  beaten  time  to  the 
syllables  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoo  or  Lucy  of 
Lammermoor.  The  degradation  of  name 
is  a  bit  brutal,  even  for  parody,  in  the 
diverting  **  Rejected  Address"  which 
transforms — 

*  *  •  Charge,    Chester,    charge  !     On,  Stanley, 
on!' 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion," 

into 

'«  'Od  rot  'era, 
Were  the  last  words  of  Higginbottom." 

Juliet  was  the  daughter  of  a  land  of 
lovelv  names,  or  she  would  never  have 
asked  her  hackneyed  question.  To  north- 
ern ears  the  vowelled  Italian  names  all 
sound  beautiful  and  magnificent.  One 
wonders,  ignorantly  no  doubt,  how  an 
Italian  Dickens  would  find  himself  in  droll 
and  grotesque  names.  There  must  be 
some  temptation,  one  would  think,  to 
make  all  ihe  boobies  and  villains  Germans. 
Thanks  to  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
termed  the  touch  of  grossness  in  our  race, 
we  are  bountifully  provided  with  names  of 
all  shades  of  vulgarity  and  hideousness. 
With  us  no  booby  or  villain,  at  all  events, 
need  go  inappropriately  named.  But  it 
is  unpardonable  in  fiction  to  burden  a 
charming  girl  with  a  vile  name,  and  to 
make  heroes  of  lligginbottoms  is  a  mere 
wantonness  of  Zolaism.  Art  exists  to  con- 
sole us  for  the  hardships  and  anomalies  of 
life. 
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geneons  things.  There  is  the  story,  so 
constantly  told  by  psychologists,  of  the 
blind  man  who,  on  his  receiving  his  sight 
by  a  surgical  operation,  straightway  pro*- 
nounced  scarlet  to  be  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet.  Heliotrope  owes  its  popular 
name  to  a  curious  identity  of  scent  and 
taste.  Novel-readers  who  follow  the  fash- 
ion may  recall  the  passage  in  one  of  those 
Russian  novels  which  are  twice  as  natural 
as  life,  where  the  capricious  child  Natacha 
tries  to  explain  to  her  mother  in  bed  how 
she  thinks  of  her  lover  Boris  as  being  quite 
narrow  and  pale  gray,  whereas  Besoukhow 
was  blue,  dark  blue  and  red,  and  made 
her  think  of  a  square  thing.  In  very 
truth,  scents,  sounds,  and  colors  have  in- 
finite  capacities  of  spiritual  suggestion. 
Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  potency  of 
the  sensuous  arts.  What  analysis  could 
exhaust  the  possible  suggestive ness.  of 
names  ?  There  are  forebodings  in  the 
mere  sound  of  the  syllables,  and  myste- 
rious intimations  in  the  mere  look  of  the 
letters,  which  baffle  all  attempts  at  rational 
explanation.  And  on  this  groundwork  as- 
sociation has  woven  intricate  threads  of 
suggestion,  philological,  historical,  ro- 
mantic. Then,  additional  effect  is  wrought 
by  a  subtle  conjunction  of  names.  Trace 
the  associations  in  the  two  names,  Olive, 
Newcome.  Watch  how  the  music  of 
Ethel  Newcome's  name  is  troubled  into 
discord  by  prefixing  to  the  surname  the 
monosyllable  Barnes.  Nonsense,  inter- 
rupts common-sense.  The  monosyllable 
Clive  had  served  just  as  well  to  trouble  the 
music,  if  Thackeray  had  but  distributed 
the  parts  differently,  and  made  Barnes  a 
hero.  It  is  all  the  effect  of  associating 
man  and  name  together.  Well,  but  how 
comes  it,  then,  that  in  so  many  names,  in 
spite  of  association,  we  do  not  feel  the 
affinity  ?  To  this  day  I  am  persuaded  that 
Arabin  was  only  an  assumed  name  of  the 
Dean  of  Barch ester.  Other  names,  again, 
there  are  which  answer  only  to  a  part  of 
the  character.  In  Hetty  Sorrel's  name, 
for  example,  there  is  the  kittenish  grace 
and  rustic  charm  ;  but  where  is  the  bard 
heart  and  vulgar  vanity  of  Martin  Poyser's 
niece  ?  (Poyser,  by  the  way,  is  an  excel- 
lent name  for  that  admirable  couple.) 
And  poor  Major  Dobbin's  foolish  name 
leaves  out  the  gallantry  and  loyalty,  pre- 
serving only  and  accentuating  the  notion 
of  A  certain  thick-hided  patience.  If  Bal- 
zac's faith  ran  something  near  to  fanati- 


cism, yet,  so  far  as  the  world  of  art  is 
concerned,  it  is  surely  founded  on  wis- 
dom. It  is  true  that  it  is  only  after  name 
and  character  have  been  joined  together 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  author  that  they 
cannot  again  be  put  asunder  ;  but  the 
marriage  only  reveals,  and  does  not  beget, 
the  elective  affinity.  There  is  a  similar 
revelation  of  affinity,  in  spite  of  Schopen- 
hauer's dogmatic  utterance  to  the  con- 
trary, when  music  is  married  to  immortal 
verse  by  a  composer  of  dramatic  genius. 
Oommon  -  sense  would  scarcely  evolve 
Schumann's  melody  from  Heine's  Ich 
grolle  nicht,  or  Heine's  poetry  from  Schu- 
mann's music  ;  yet  that  marriage  of  music 
and  verse  was  none  the  less  surely  made  in 
heaven. 

Oftentimes,  however,  either  there  has 
been  lacking  the  genius  to  create  or  dis- 
cover names  of  the  miraculous  potency  of 
Z.  Marcas,  or  novelists  have  lacked  faith 
in  the  discernment  of  their  readers  ;  and 
recourse  has  been  had  to  manufactured 
names  with  obvious  meanings.  Dickens, 
who  had  a  wonderful  faculty  for  creatrng 
or  discovering,  at  all  events  for  his  ludi- 
crous or  vulgar  characters,  droll  and 
bizarre  names  of  startling  aptness,  has 
given  us  also  Lord  Frederick  Verisopht, 
Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  Dotheboys  Hall, 
and  a  multitude  of  like  inventions.  How 
far  is  this  a  legitimate  practice  ?  There 
are  people  who  go  into  ecstasies  of  admira- 
tion over  the  ingenuity  and  wit  displayed 
in  the  invention  of  names  like  these. 
There  are  others  who  scornfully  condemn 
the  device  as  a  symptom  of  poverty  of 
imagination  or  mistaken  art.  Most  read- 
ers, I  fancy,  will  find  themselves  dif- 
ferently affected  by  different  examples. 
Many  a  reader  will  be  startled  and  offend- 
ed by  Wrench  and  Filgrave  as  names  for 
doctors  in  George  Eliot  and  Trollope,  who 
would  have  an  easy  tolerance  for  Lord 
Frederick  Verisopht,  and  would  positively 
enjoy  Jingle  and  the  Veneerings.  For  my- 
self, I  revel  in  the  Deuceaces  and  Bare- 
acres,  whereas  it  is  a  relief  to  me  that 
Becky  so  soon  merges  her  too  significant 
name  in  that  of  poor  Rawdon  Crawley. 
And,  upon  reflection,  the  different  judg. 
ments  would  seem  to  be  due  to  no  irra- 
tional caprice  of  taste.  The  kind  of  name 
felt  to  be  appropriate  depends  upon  the 
author's  method  of  presenting  his  crea- 
tures. No  sane  reader  quarrels  with  the 
Fidessas  and  Duessas,  the  Sansfoys   and 
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plain  situation  come  naturally  in  placf^. 
But  where  it  is  sought  to  stir  pity  and 
fear  and  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  and 
heroisms  of  men  and  women  ;  where,  as 
in  tragedy,  self-conecious  observation  of 
the  writer's  art  should  be  lost  in  over- 
whelming feeling  for  the  hero's  destiny, 
there,  so  far  as  I  know,  such  names  have 
never  been  adopted.  Ben  Jonson,  much 
of  whose  work  is,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
recently  said,  a  study  not  of  humanity  but 
of  humors,  uses  significant  names  almost 
exclusively  in  his  comedies.  Shakespeare, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  sparing  in  his  use  of 
them.  Justices  Shallow,  Slender,  and 
Silence,  with  Fang  and  Snare  the  sheriff's 
officers — the  majesty  of  the  law  always 
faies  badly  in  the  hands  of  satire  ;  the 
constable,  Dull  ;  Froth,  a  foolish  gentle- 
man ;  Martext,  a  vicar  ;  and  that  ragged 
regiment  of  Falstaff's  recruits,  Mouldy, 
Shadow,  Wart,  Feeble,  and  Bullcalf, — 
almost  exhaust  the  list. 

Have  we  not  here  the  explanation  of 
the  instinctive  shock  which  we  feel  on 
being  introduced  by  George  Eiiot  or  Trol- 
lope  to  the  doctors,  Wrench  and  Filgrave  ? 
AVe  are  taking  Middlemarch  and  the  Mid- 
dleuiarchers  in  perfect  seriousness  and 
good  faith.  We  know  the  people  well, 
and  understand  their  life  ;  we  need  no 
prompting  to  divine  the  jar  between  the 
old  humdrum  practitioners  and  Lydgate 
with  his  modern  science.  To  be  told  that 
the  humdrum  practitioner  is  named 
Wrench  or  Filgrave  is  like  receiving  a 
slap  in  the  face.  We  are  rudely  awa- 
kened, the  illusion  of  reality  is  brusquely 
dispelled.  The  names  are  so  glaringly 
made  up  ;  it  is  too  unnatural  to  find  these 
names  crying  in  the  wilderness,  preparing 
in  the  medical  desert  of  Middlemarch  a 
highway  for  a  truer  science.  Where  the 
aim  is  to  produce  by  art  an  illusion  of 
cvery-day  reality,  where  the  artist  desires 
to  keep  himself  and  his  artistic  scaffolding 
entirely  out  of  sight,  or  only  presents  him- 
self for  the  purpose  of  commenting  on 
people  and  things  which  are  supposed  to 
exist  independently  of  him,  then  the  fling- 
ing in  the  reader's  face  of  palpably  manu- 
factured names  is  the  unpardonable  sin  of 
art,  inconsistency.  It  is  not  to  be  plead- 
ed that  names  of  this  kind  do  actually 
occur  in  real  life,  sometimes  with  startling 
appropriateness.  That  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction,  it  has  been  said,  is  but  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  fiction  may  not 


dare  to  be  so  strange  as  truth.  And  the 
cleverest  disciples  of  perhaps  the  greatest 
roaster  of  legitimate  naturalism  in  fiction 
have  recentiv  admitted  that  the  realists 
should  rather  call  themselves  illusionists, 
and  must  abstain  from  reproducing  what 
is  startling  in  reality.  In  George  Eliot's 
case  the  explanation  would  seem  to  be, 
that  she  adopted  significant  names  just  for 
the  smallest  parts,  to  serve  instead  of  the 
long  description  which  they  would  not 
bear  ;  just  as  at  the  end  of  the  list  of 
dramatis  personcBf  instead  of  **  serving- 
men,"  **  sheriff's  oflBcers,"  or  a  more 
unsavory  retinue,  the  playwright  some- 
times puts  **  Fang,  Snare,  sheriff's  offi- 
cers." But,  however  legitimate  for  the 
playwrights,  it  is  a  practice  really  inad- 
missible in  works  like  **  Middlemarch"  or 
Trollope's  novels.  There,  small  as  the 
point  is,  it  is  a  fiaw\  It  makes  the  art 
obtrusive  just  where  it  should  remain  con- 
cealed ;  it  wakes  the  reader's  suspicious 
criticism,  just  where  such  criticism  should 
be  lulled  to  sleep.  It  is  a  reappearance 
in  the  least  7iaive  of  the  arts  of  those 
scrolls,  which  issue  so  naively  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  personages  in  old  pictures. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  with  how  much 
more  of  natural  ease  Dickens  can  intro- 
duce his  Jingles  and  Veneerings.  The 
ait  of  Dickens  is  often  the  art  of  carica- 
ture, often  it  is  the  art  of  farce.  His 
world  is  a  grotesque,  pathetic,  lurid,  ludi- 
crous world  of  his  own.     lie  has  brouorht 

o 

together  a  teeming  population  of  quacks 
and  mountebanks,  and  waifs  and  strays, 
and  monstrosities,  for  whom  his  most  ex- 
travagant names  are  accepted  as  the  only 
natural  and  proper  ones.  Another  reason, 
no  doubt,  that  many  of  his  names  fit  the 
people  with  such  convincing  exactitude  is 
simply  that  the  people  themselves  have  as 
little  of  a  third  dimension  as  the  names. 
In  his  wonderful  art  Dickens  found  room 
for  characters  that  are  hardly  characters  at 
all — not  men  and  women,  that  is  to  say, 
but  rather  phantasms,  admirably  suited  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  his  miseen-sc^ne  ; 
phantasms  that  crack  their  finger-joints 
like  Newman  Noggs,  or  play  some  other 
pantomime  which  will  add  just  the  ghastly, 
or  droll,  or  bizarre  tone  which  he  needs 
for  his  effect. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Thackeray  and 
his  Deuceaces  and  Bareacres  and  the  rest  ? 
Thackeray  is  verily  as  great  a  realist  as  a 
great  artist  can  be.     lie  prides  himself  on 
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F:ji#tft  >r  l^znA  ▼•ixcci^i  tie  -iicZLiz^ 
o/  ia*   :C2zr:T*   if  l*.-r  '■■ill  ejzpr**  liie 

waft  miier  &  znt-i  uiit-e-i  di*£^  Iat  •:£  isxilii- 
tiott  --a  lie  z/^r\  vf  :ii«  «:l-i  E^iroceas  itza*- 
tics  i£  :Ke  dosiLTall  of  Niroi^eoo  :  a  kizd 
of  Mtsnx^iji  :!i  whicii  iLe  votah^s  of  re*> 

to  power.  The  Co  ogres*  of  Vlean^  liier^- 
fore  forpufied  all  previoGs  i  sterna:  iosil 
$:itherD:CSw  not  onlv  in  the  rank  and  c:im- 
ber  of  iu  member^  ba;  in  the  gaj<eCT  and 
splendor  that  attended  their  deiiberationa. 
There  were  present  the  Emperon  of  Aifi>> 


riAZj.      JLl  'ue  'Xier  E^injceaa  States, 
5*"-?  TirkiT.  -vii'ra  ^ok  z>>  pert  hi  the 
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yip<~e'?a'*  enecilesw  so  w^il  known  later 
on  js  Rissan  azibaaniior  as  Paris  :  Capo 
•i  Istria*.  str-ee^^ieEilT  Presdeet  of 
•.T~<en>?  :  asd   ine   zxtA  and  sood  man. 


aoe«e  vcrk  has  oati  sseh  an  imliiience  oa 
tie  i:*torT  .31  iln?rTianT.  Kari  tob  Stein. 
But  the  a'x>Te  list  l^Ml▼e^s  littie  idem  of 
the  jT&iaxT  of  rank  snd  talent  then  aaeeiiK 
K<ed  at  Vlea::^  Xearij  all  the  soveieigiis 
and  statesmesL  pr»enc  vece  aceompaiued 
bv  their  viv'e:3w  £uziilies»  and  official  Mitci ; 
and  it  vaa  (o  the  pccsenee  of  these  latter 
that  the  socia]  briiliaBCT  nl  the  foiigUM 
maialT  dae. 
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As  entertainer  in  chief  to  the  distin- 
guished crowd,  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
first  demands  a  brief  notice.  There  was 
little  in  the  appearance  of  Francis  to  arouse 
interest  or  inspire  loyalty.  In  figure  he 
was  small  and  spare  with  stooping  shoul- 
ders ;  his  face  was  very  long,  with  shrunk- 
en features  and  cold  blue  eyes  surmounted 
by  a  narrow  for^ead.  His  expression, 
which  never  changed,  was  one  of  listless 
indifference.  The  man's  nature  was  too 
dull,  his  consciousness  of  rank  too  ever 
present  to  allow  disaster  or  success  to  draw 
from  him  a  sign  of  emotion.  Francis  had 
been  badly  educated,  and  his  intellectual 
capacities  were  very  low.  He  took  no  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  government  or  the 
details  of  policy.  Of  art,  literature,  phi- 
losophy, he  knew  nothing.  Admirers  have 
fondly  recounted  how  this  lord  of  many 
nations  spent  his  leisure  time  in  making 
varnished  boxes  and  bird-cages.  He 
liked  mechanical  toys,  and  in  his  model  of 
a  feudal  castle  at  Laxenburg  were  dummy 
sentinels  and  dungeons,  the  mimic  prison- 
ers in  which  wrung  their  hands  and  groaned 
by  clock-work.  He  was  fond  of  garden- 
ing, and  would  work  for  hours  at  favorite 
flower-beds  ;  and  he  had  some  slight  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  natural  history.  His 
one  political  idea  was  a  fanatical  belief  in 
the  virtues  of  absolute  monarchy.  **  The 
people,''  he  used  to  say,  **  I  know  noth- 
ing of  the  people,  I  only  know  of  sub- 
jects !"  Lenient  in  other  cases,  he  never 
pardoned  a  political  offender.  But,  though 
the  whole  policy  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment during  his  reign  was  one  of  blind  re- 
pression, there  was  nothing  in  the  manner 
of  Francis  that  bespoke  the  tyrant.  With 
the  cunning  that  frequently  marks  very 
dull  men,  in  his  relations  with  his  people 
he  affected  the  extremes  of  simplicity  and 
good  nature.  One  day  in  every  week  ho 
received  private  petitions  from  any  of  his 
lieges  who  chose  to  present  themselves. 
He  talked  to  them  familiarly  about  their 
private  affairs,  instructed  one  how  to  deal 
with  a  scapegrace  son,  advised  another 
about  the  marriage  of  a  flighty  daughter. 
This  sham  geniality  gained  its  object  to  the 
full.  The  Austrian  nobility,  intellectually 
the    most    backward    class    in   Europe,'^ 

*  See,  among  other  witnesses  to  this  effect, 
Lord  Dudley's  '*  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daif."  *'A  great  nobleman  here  (at  Vienna) 
is  in  general  a  doll,  ill-informed,  and  very  de- 
baaohed  person,  which  is  all  natural  enough. 


looked  on  their  Emperor  as  a  true  chip  of 
the  old  Hapsburg  block  ;  and  the  unthink- 
ing multitude  vociferously  saluted  him 
with  the  title  of  Father  Francis.  He  pre- 
served his  indifferent  attitude  through  all 
the  excitement  of  the  congress.  Metter- 
nich  could  be  trusted  to  do  his  best  for 
the  Austrian  interests  ;  and  Francis  con- 
tented himself  with  acting  the  part  of  a 
figure-head,  a  sort  of  incarnation  of  patri- 
archal virtue,  before  which  all  men  might 
bow  down  in  grateful  adoration. 

Very  different  to  Francis  was  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  Alexander  I.  The  tall, 
strong  figure  ;  the  broad,  handsome  face  ; 
the  kindly,  smiling  eyes  made  up  a  per- 
sonality as  charming  as  it  was  noble.  In 
social  intercourse  Alexander's  manners 
were  perfection. 

"The  Emperor  Alexander,"  says  a  con- 
temporary observer,  Connt  Lagarde,  *'  was 
adored  by  those  who  enjo3*ed  the  honor  of  his 
intimacy  ;  and  the  simplicity  of  his  manners, 
together  with  his  easy  politeness  and  gal- 
lantry, won  all  hearts  in  Vienna." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Alexander's  per- 
sonal graces  were  more  to  be  commended 
than  his  political  character.  On  his  ac- 
cession men  had  hailed  him  as  a  knight- 
errant  ;  before  he  had  been  long  on  the 
throne  they  had  learned  to  revile  him  as  a 
Greek  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

"Alexander's  assistance,"  wrote  the  Pms- 
sian  Gneisenaa  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  *  is 
as  ruinous  to  the  country  he  affects  to  protect, 
as  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  he  winds  np 
by  sharing  in  the  spoil  taken  from  his  un- 
fortunate ally." 

In  fact,  the  Muscovite  Bayard  was 
quite  ready  to  break  the  most  solemn  en- 
gagements if  his  own  advantage  could  be 
thereby  secured.  Moreover,  though  he  on 
certain  occasions  showed  a  bias  toward 
generosity  and  enlightenment,  this  was 
only  in  cases  where  his  own  interests  were 
not  concerned.  On  the  entry  of  the  allies 
into  Paris  in  1814  he  restrained  the  fury 

considering  his  wealth,  his  want  of  a  career  of 
honorable  ambition,  and  his  dignity,  which 
enables  him  to  trample  with  impunity  upon 
those  decencies  which  are  held  indispensable 
in  a  better  regalated  society."  The  women, 
says  Lord  Dudley,  were  very  superior  to  the 
men.  *'  Prince  Metternich's  daughter,  who 
was  a  year  or  two  ago  married  to  Count  Ester- 
hazy,  very  properly  began  his  education  by 
destroying  his  numerous  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  tobacco  pipes  and  by  teaching  him  to 
read." 
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turned,  and  all  the  dishes,  plate,  glass  and 
decorations  were  bulled  upon  the  floor 
with  a  fearful  crash.  His  majesty  fled 
from  the  room  pursued  by  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter, and  left  Vienna  that  very  night. 

All  the  royal  personages,  with  their 
families  and  most  important  officials,  were 
lodged  in  the  Imperial  palace.  Francis 
also  provided  ea^h  of  his  guests  with  a 
superb  state  carriage,  drawn  by  from  two 
to  eight  horses,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  visitor.  No  less  than  three  hundred 
of  these  equipages,  painted  green  and 
richly  decorated  with  gold  or  silver  de- 
signs, had  been  specially  built  for  the  oc- 
casion. To  every  carriage  were  attached 
outriders,  guards  of  honor,  and  the  neces- 
sary servants. 

The  native  nobility,  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors^ and  the  leaders  of  the  financial 
world  vied  with  one  another  in  the  splen- 
dor of  their  receptions.  At  an  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  Jewish  banker.  Baron 
Arnstein,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  the  re- 
ception rooms  were  lined  with  fruit  trees^ 
specially  imported  for  the  occasion  from 
the  most  distant  countries^  so  that  the 
guests  might  pluck  their  dessert  from  the 
branches.  Every  kind  of  amusement  was 
devised  to  enliven  the  monotony  of  these 
entertainments.  Tableaux  vivants  were 
very  popular.  Isabey,  attached  as  court 
painter  to  the  French  legation,  gave  his 
advice  regarding  the  details  of  costume 
and  the  disposal  of  light  and  shade.  An- 
other form  of  recreation  much  in  vogue 
was  the  charade.  A  ludicrous  description 
of  one  of  these  is  given  by  Dr.  Bright,  an 
independent  visitor  to  Vienna  during  the 
congress.  '*  The  word  which  was  deter- 
mined on  was  *  jnmeaux.'  Some  of  the 
actors,  coming  from  their  retirement, 
began  to  squeeze  a  lemon  into  a  glass, 
calling  the  attention  of  the  company  very 
particularly  to  it  by  their  action,  thus 
representing  the  syllable  *  ju.  *  Others 
came  forward  imitating  the  various  mala- 
dies and  misfortunes  of  life,  thus  acting 
the  syllable  *  meaux.'  Then,  finally,  tot- 
tered forward  into  the  circle  au  Italian 
duke  and  a  Prussian  general,  neither  less 
than  six  feet  in  height,  dressed  in  sheets 
and  leading  strings,  a  fine  bouncing  em- 
blem of  jumeaux  r*  Gambling,  though 
not  pursued  with  such  frenzy  as  in  the 
decade  immediately  preceding  the  French 
Revolution,  was  8till  a  very  prominent 
Nxw  Ssbhs.— Vol.  LIV.,  No.  4. 


feature  in   social  life  ;  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  it  at  the  congress. 

But  the  chief  amusement  of  the  great 
world,  the  chief  business  of  the  congress, 
was  dancing.  People  danced  on  every 
occasion  and  at  every  place.  Every  court 
dinner,  concert  or  reception  ended  with  a 
baM.  Private  balls,  both  plain  and  fancy 
dress,  took  place  every  night.  On  these 
occasions  the  monarchs  themselves  danced, 
not  in  the  luxurious  waltz,  which  would 
have  been  too  familiar,  but  in  more  slow 
and  stately  measures,  such  as  the  polo- 
naise. It  became  the  fashion  also  for  the 
most  exalted  personages  to  patronize  the 
great  public  balls  given  in  the  Apollo  Saal, 
and  attended  sometimes  by  10,000  per- 
sons. No  wonder  serious  people  looked 
grave,  and  when  they  thought  of  the  utter 
stagnation  of  public  business  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  revelry,  murmured  with  the 
Prince  de  Ligne  :  **  Le  congres  danse, 
mais  il  ne  marche  pas.'* 

Owing  to  the  season  of  the  year,  open- 
air  fetes  rarely  took  place.  On  the  18th 
of  October,  however,  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Leipzig,  a  great  banquet  was 
given  in  the  Prater  to  16,000  soldiers. 
The  Emperor  Francis  presided  at  a  special 
table  and  proposed  three  toasts,  *'  the 
Visitors,"  *' the  Generals,"  and  **  the 
Allied  Armies.^'  Each  toast  was  accom- 
panied by  salvoes  of  cannon  and  tremen- 
dous cheering  from  an  immense  crowd  of 
spectators.  Occasionally  the  whole  court 
drove  out  on  sledges  to  the  emperor's 
villa  at  Laxenburg.  The  sledges,  many 
of  them  carved  into  fantastic  shapes,  were 
drawn  by  richly  caparisoned  steeds,  their 
heads  surmounted  by  nodding  plumes. 
They  were  preceded  by  a  band  of  music 
and  escorted  by  the  emperor's  guards.  At 
nightfall  the  whole  party  returned  in  sim- 
ilar state  by  torchlight,  the  procession 
being  much  appreciated  by  the  loyal 
Viennese.  Great  court  battues  also  took 
place  on  the  neighboring  imperial  estates. 
These,  however,  were  very  tame  affairs. 
The  members  of  the  imperial  family  and 
a  few  exalted  guests  sat  in  a  semicircle 
with  attendants  behind  them  to  load  their 
guns.  The  game,  which  mainly  consisted 
of  hares,  rabbits,  foxes,  and  occasionally  a 
wild  boar,  was  then  driven  in  front  of 
them.  The  general  body  of  spectators  sat 
on  a  platform  behind  the  shooting  party 
to  applaud  their  prowess.  The  ladies  of 
30 
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At  last  peace  came  in  1801.  Nntner- 
ons  foreign  visitors  began  to  appear  at 
Paris,  and  among  them  was  Count  Re- 
zewofEskiy  brother  of  Princess  Lubomirski, 
eager  to  discover  the  secret  of  his  sister^  s 
fate.  He  obtained  full  information  as  to 
her  arresty  imprisonment,  and  execution. 
But  the  authorities  of  the  Conciergerie 
had  lost  sight  of  Madame  Bertot,  and  he 
was  unable  to  discover  the  slightest  trace 
of  his  niece  Rosalie.  One  morning,  how- 
ever, while  crossing  the  courtyard  of  his 
hotels  he  met  a  young  girl  carrying  a  bas- 
ket of  linen.  She  bore  such  a  striking 
resemblance  to  his  dead  sister  that  the 
count  was  amazed.  He  hurriedly  demand- 
ed her  name,  and  was  delighted  to  receive 
the  hoped-for  answer — Rosalie.  He  then 
accompanied  her  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
Bertots,  where  he  thanked  the  astonished 
laundress  for  her  kindness  to  his  niece. 
On  returning  to  Poland  with  Rosalie,  he 
took  Madame  Bertotand  her  children  with 
him.  The  boys  were  educated  at  Wilna 
at  his  expense  and^receivcd  commissions  in 
the  Polish  army.  The  girls,  richly  dow- 
ered by  the  count,  were  wedded  to  Polish 
gentlemen.  Rosalie  herself,  on  coming  to 
years  of  discretion,  married  her  cousin,  the 
younger  Count  Rezewoffski. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  examples 
of  capricious  fortune  were  to  be  found  in 
the  ex-empress  of  the  French,  Marie 
Louise,  and  her  little  son,  the  young 
Napoleon,  or,  as  he  was  styled  in  Vienna, 
the  Prince  of  Parma.  Having  placed  her- 
self under  the  protection  of  her  father 
after  Napoleon's  abdication,  Marie  Louise 
had  come  to  Vienna  with  her  child.  She 
lived  very  quietly  in  the  suburbs,  at  Schon- 
brunn,  and  took  no  part  in  the  festivities 
of  the  congress.  Marie  Louise  had  in- 
herited her  father's  cold  heart  and  apathetic 
mind.  She  seemed  in  no  way  upset  by 
the  sudden  change  in  her  position,  and  was 
quite  content  to  sit  at  home  playing  duets 
with  Baron  Neipperg,  with  whorii  she  sub- 
sequently contracted  a  morganatic  mar- 
riage. Her  little  son  was  naturally  an  ob> 
ject  of  intense  interest.  Visitors  to  the 
congress  crowded  to  Schonbrunn  to  see 
him.  He  was  a  lovely  child,  with  fair 
complexion,  and  silky  golden  hair  falling 
in  curls  upon  his  shoulders,  and  charmed 
everybody  by  his  gentle  ways  and  artless 
prattle. 

One  of  the  best-known  characters  in 
Vienna  at  this  time  was  Field-Marshal  the 


Prince  de  Ligne.  Born  in  lV35,  of  an 
old  and  wealthy  Belgian  family,  Charles 
Joseph,  Prince  de  Ligne,  had  entered  the 
Austrian  array  in  1752.  He  served  with 
great  credit  through  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  was  made  a  major-general  at  the 
coronation  of  Joseph  XL  in  1780.  He 
then  entered  the  Russian  service,  and  held 
a  command  at  the  storming  of  Oczakoff  in 
1788.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
Tsarina,  Catherine  IL,  and  accompanied 
her  in  her  celebrated  journey  through  the 
Crimea.  In  1789  he  resumed  his  duties 
in  the  Austrian  army.  He  received  the 
rank  of  field-marshal  in  1808,  and  was  also 
colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Trabans.  The 
Prince  de  Ligne  was  one  of  those  person^ 
who,  thuugh  of  independent  character, 
have  a  natural  genius  for  winning  the  es- 
teem of  sovereigns.  A  great  traveller,  he 
was  equally  welcome  at  Versailles,  Vienna, 
and  St.  Petersburg.  To  a  noble  bearing 
and  unsullied  reputation  he  added  the  pos- 
session of  great  literary  abilities.  His 
melanges  litteraires  are  as  conspicuous  for 
extent  of  knowledge  as  for  perfection  of 
style.  According  to  Madame  de  Stael, 
he  is  the  only  foreigner  who  has  ever  be- 
come a  model  to  French  writers  in  their 
own  language.  Though  in  his  eightieth 
year,  he  was  still  remarkable  for  his  fond- 
ness for  society.  He  assiduously  attend- 
ed all  the  festivities  of  the  congress,  and 
was  much  in  request  owing  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  and  his  skill  as  a  racon- 
tevr.  He  loved  the  companionship  of 
young  men,  and  used  to  give  them  much 
advice,  of  the  kind  that  would  now  be 
termed  Jin  de  siecle,  **  Enjoy  your  youth 
while  it  lasts,"  he  used  to  tell  them,  '*  and 
adopt  as  your  maxim,  carelessness  till 
twenty-five,  gayety  till  forty,  and  philoso- 
phy to  the  end  of  life.*' 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  while 
the  congress  was  still  in  full  swing,  he 
caught  a  chill  whicn  confined  him  to  his 
room.  Erysipelas  set  in,  and  the  doctors 
were  compelled  to  inform  him  that  his 
time  was  come.  The  Prince  de  Ligne  re- 
ceived the  dread  summons  as  gayly  as  he 
would  have  accepted  an  invitation  to  a 
dance  or  a  challenore  to  a  duel.  **  No  one 
will  be  sorry,"  he  remarked,  **  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  pleasure  by  the  funeral 
of  a  field-marshal."  He  drew  up  a  dis- 
sertation in  which  fourteen  reasons  were 
given  for  not  fearing  death.  Ho  spoke 
approvingly   of    Petronius   Arbiter   who, 
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of  fascinatiog  blae  eyes,  Metternich  was  in 
his  youth  tho  very  model  of  a  gay  Lo- 
thario. He  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
greatness  by  a  marriage  with  the  unlovely 
daughter  of  the  all-powerful  Kaunitz,  in 
1795.  At  Dresden,  whither  he  was  sent 
as  Austrian  Envoy  in  1801,  he  surpassed 
all  his  competitors  in  gallantry.  As  Aus- 
trian Ambassador  at  Paris  in  1806  he  won 
the  heart  of  Caroline  Murat  At  a  time 
when  politics  and  society  were  synony- 
mous, the  recommendations  of  his  fair  ad- 
mirers greatly  contributed  to  his  advance- 
ment But  he  also  possessed  an  acute- 
ness,  vivacity  and  perseverance  which,  in 
the  actual  dearth  of  all  first-class  states- 
men, amply  justified  his  appointment  to 
the  highest  post  in  the  Austrian  Empire. 
Metternich  always  held  that  in  public 
afEairs  the  only  thing  to  be  dreaded  was 
failure.  He  disliked  men  of  solid  attain- 
ments. Zeal,  patriotism,  public  spirit^ 
were  to  him  things  to  be  sedulously  avoid- 
ed, save  as  means  to  an  end.  Metternich 
did  not  possess  the  constructive  talents  of 
Kaunitz.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
generous  ideals  of  Count  Philip  Stadion. 
But  he  was  never  capable  of  the  colossal 
cynicism  of  his  successor,  Prince  Felix 
Schwartzenburg  ;  and  in  the  attainment  of 
a  definite  purpose  by  purely  diplomatic 
methods  he  has  never  been  surpassed. 
Metternich  never  had  any  real  antipathy 
to  France,  with  which  he  wished  Austria 
to  be  allied,  as  a  counterpoise  to  Russia. 
He  therefore  strongly  supported  the  mar- 
riage  of  Napoleon  with  \iarie  Louise.  His 
policy  after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  in  Rus- 
sia, in  its  superb  selfishness,  its  indifference 
to  all  side  issues,  and  its  masterly  use  of 
Napoleon's  own  errors,  is  a  triumph  of 
diplomatic  genius.  Now  that  the  war  was 
over,  Metternich's  position  was  assured. 
To  his  subtle  mind  the  confusion  of  the 
congress  was  a  matter  of  congratulation. 
Delighting  in  mystification  and  finesse^  he 
loved  to  steer  his  way  through  its  shoals 
and  eddies,  and  found  in  the  universal 
jealousy  and  distrust  a  fit  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  skill. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  political  exigencies 
of  the  congress  placed  Talleyrand  on  his 
side.  A  passage  at  arms  between  these 
two  great  adversaries  would  have  been  of 
surpassing  interest.  In  spite  of  his  long 
service  under  the  Empire,  Talleyrand's 
offers  had  been  readily  accepted  by  Louis 


XVIIL  There  was  something  unearthly 
in  the  ex-bishop's  glassy  stare  and  sardonic 
humor.  **  Talleyrand  will  never  die," 
Pozzo  di  Borgo  used  to  say,  **  parceque  le 
diable  en  a  peur, ' '  Good  Miss  Berry  drew 
her  virtuous  skirts  close  together  when  she 
met  him. 

**  Talleyrand  !  Gonld  you  see  him  !"  she 
writes  in  her  diary.  *'  Sach  a  mass  of  moral 
and  physical  oorrnption  as  be  appears  in  my 
eyes,  inspires  me  with  sentiments  so  far  from 
those  with  which  I  look  up  to  great  minds  and 
great  exertions,  that  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  express  what  I  feel  about  him." 

The  Allied  Powers  had  hoped  to  com- 
pletely exclude  France  from  the  most  im- 
portant deliberations.  But  Talleyrand 
soon  forced  them  to  acknowledge  her  as 
an  equal.  The  course  of  events  increased 
his  influence.  The  King  of  Saxony,  in 
return  for  his  alliance  with  Napoleon,  had 
in  1807  received  the  Polish  provinces  of 
Prussia  under  the  designation  of  the 
Grand-Duchy  of  Warsaw.  In  1809  he 
had  received  a  further  accession  of  terri- 
tory at  the  cost  of  Austrian  Galicia.  It 
was  now  proposed  by  Russia  and  Prussia 
that  he  should  be  punished  by  being  de- 
prived of  his  dominions  ;  Saxony  going  to 
Prussia,  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Warsaw  to 
the  Tsar.  This  scheme  was  resolutely 
opposed  by  Metternich,  who  gained  the 
support  of  the  English  Ministers.  Talley- 
rand was  delighted  at  the  discord  in  the 
allied  camp.  He  secretly  inflamed  the 
growing  animosity  which  would  naturally 
result  in  making  France  the  arbiter  of 
Europe.  When  the  division  was  complete, 
he  threw  in  his  lot  with  Austria  and  Eng- 
land. But  he  did  more  than  offer  them 
material  aid  ;  he  gave  them  a  war-cry. 
Stein  had  passionately  demanded  the  con- 
fiscation of  Saxony  as  a  retribution  for  her 
king's  gross  treason  to  the- German  nation* 
Talleyrand  now  declared  that  the  French 
Revolution  had  inaugurated  a  struggle  be- 
tween Legitimacy  and  Jacobinism.  The 
defeat  of  the  Revolution  in  the  person  of 
Napoleon  implied  the  triumph  of  Legiti- 
macy. To  rob  a  lawful  king  of  his  domin- 
ions therefore  would  be  a  fatal  return  to 
revolutionary  principles.  It  is  character- 
istic of  the  congress  that  Talleyrand's 
theory  was  only  applied  to  cases  where  his 
special  interests  were  concerned.  The 
unhappy  heir  of  Gustavus  IV.  vainly  de- 
manded his  help  toward  restoring  him  to 
the  throne  of  Sweden.     But  Bernadotte's 
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ning.  One  day,  tired  with  roaming  about, 
I  had  wandered  into  a  church  to  rest.  It 
was  not  one  of  the  great  show  churches, 
sketched  by  artists  and  visited  by  tourists, 
but  a  little  quiet  building  in  a  narrow  back 
street,  with  nothing  of  much  note  in  it 
except  a  beautiful  tomb  by  Mi  no  da  Ficsoie, 
on  which  my  eyes  were  wont  to  rest  with 
pleasure.  I  went  close  up  to  it,  expecting 
to  find  a  bench  on  which  I  could  sit  for  a 
little  while,  but  the  church  was  being 
cleaned  or  prepared  for  some  function,  and 
the  benches  had  all  been  moved  and  put 
aside  in  corners.  I  looked  round  for  a 
chair,  but  none  was  to  be  seen,  and  at  last 
I  quietly  opened  the  door  of  a  confessional 
and  sat  down  there,  meaning  to  remain 
for  a  moment  only.  But  I  had  walked 
far,  the  air  was  warm  and  relaxing,  and 
the  church  dark,  and  I  fell  asleep.  I  know 
not  how  long  I  had  slept,  but  suddenly  I 
was  aroused  quickly  and  fully.  It  was  no 
dream.  I  heard  a  voice  close  to  me  say- 
ing, *  *  Father,  I  have  forged  letters  which 
will  ruin  a  woman's  life  1"  Then  a  pause. 
I  looked  through  the  grating  at  the  side 
of  the  confessional,  and  I  could  distinguish 
a  woman's  form  kneeling  there.  She 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  something — the 
priest's  response,  no  doubt — for  she  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  but  afterward  she 
began,  **  Father,  hear  me."  I  stepped 
hastily  from  the  confessional  out  into  the 
church.  My  movement  surprised  her,  for 
she  looked  round,  and  then,  on  seeing  me, 
started  up.  We  looked  at  one  another  ; 
there  was  no  one  but  ourselves  in  the 
church.  For  a  moment  her  anxiety  as  to 
what  I  might  have  heard,  and  my  remorse 
at  having  thus  surprised  a  secret,  kept  us 
silent.  Then  I  said,  "  I  am  sorry,  I  am 
very  sorry  ;  there  was  no  chair.  I  fell 
asleep.     Will  you  forgive  me  ?" 

She  looked  at  me,  and  there  was  an 
expression  of  pathos  and  terror  in  her 
eyes  which  drew  me  to  her.  **  Did  the 
Signora  hear  ?"  she  asked. 

**  Oh,  forgive  me,"  I  answered — and  I 
put  my  hand  on  her  arm — "  forgive  mo  ; 
yes,  I  heard — something.  I  think  I  ought 
to  tell  you." 

**What  did  the  Signora  hear?"  she 
asked,  still  with  the  same  curious  calm. 

I  was  becoming  much  interested.  The 
woman's  unusual  behavior,  and  her  look  of 
misery,  showed  me  that  something  more 
than  a  common  confession  must  have  been 
intended.     1  said,  '*  I  am  afraid  I  heard 


that  you  had  committed  a  crime — a  crime 
against  another  woman." 

**  Ah,  you  call  it  a  crime  !  Then  it 
must  be — it  mus^t  be — and  I  am  guilty  I" 
And  she  flung  herself  down  in  an  agony 
of  prayer  and  tears  on  the  steps  of  an 
altar  which  stood  close  by. 

I  waited  for  a  moment,  then  went  to 
her  and  said,  **  Let  me  help  you.  You 
thought  you  would  find  a  priest ;  I  am 
not  a  priest,  but  I  am  a  woman.  Is  there 
not  something  I  can  do  ?     Tell  me," 

She  raised  herself  and  looked  at  me. 
"  The  Signora  is  good,  I  think  ;  but  .  .  . 
I  am  in  great  trouble  and  great  difiiculty. 
I  thought  I  should  find  Father  Girolamo. 
He  is  not  liere  ;  I  fear  he  may  be  ill.  I 
heard  something  of  it.  And  I  must  see 
some  one,  and  ask  for  help." 

.**Then  let  me  help  you,"  I  said,  as 
gently  as  I  could.  **  I  will  consider  all 
you  tell  me  as  the  deepest  secret.  I  will 
say  nothing,  I  promise.  Come  with  me, 
and  tell  me  what  it  is  that  troubles  you." 

The  woman  looked  at  me  fixedly,  then 
rose  from  her  knees.  *'  Yes,  I  will  come," 
she  said,  simply.  ^'  I  think  the  Holy 
Mother  has  sent  you  to  me.  I  prayed  so 
hard  to  her  to  send  me  help  before  I  came 
here.  I  see  that  you  are  good  ;  your 
eyes  are  kind  ;  I  will  tell  you  my  trouble." 

Her  voice  trembled,  and  as  she  bent 
down  to  kiss  my  liand,  a  tear  fell  on  to 
it.  I  drew  her  with  me  from  the  church, 
and  in  a  few  moments  we  were  in  my 
apartment.  She  followed  me  quite  quiet- 
ly, and  expressed  neither  doubt  nor  hesi- 
tation. Evidently  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  trust  me  with  her  difficulties, 
whatever  they  were.  She  was  a  small 
slender  woman,  with  curly  dark-brown 
hair,  and  large  lustrous  eyes  ; — not  exact- 
ly pretty,  but  with  a  very  refined  face,  a 
look  and  expression  which  told  of  a  nature 
noble  and  generous,  if  also  passionate  and 
proud.  I  said,  **  1  am  going  to  ask  you 
to  tell  me  your  story  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  let  me  try  to  help  you." 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,  Signora,  from  the 
beginning,  but  it  is  a  long  story.  Will 
you  have  patience  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  want  to  hear  it  all  ;  tell  me." 

So  she  began,  and  this  is  her  story. 

Francesca  was  at  this  time  about  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  Three  years  before 
she  had  married  Andrea  Vivaldi,  a  book- 
binder by  trade,  and  they  lived  together 
very     happily.       Andrea's     employment 
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V>ronflrbt  him  in  a  comfortable  though  ?ma]l 
income,  he  had  aUo  a  little  money  of  his 
o'srn,  while  PVance^^ca  was  able  to  earn 
»omethini;r  by  workincj^  at  embroidery,  for 
which  she  had  a  special  talent.  She  had 
\>ecn  well  edncated,  and  her  marriage  with 
Andrea  had  been  considered  hardly  good 
enoni/h  for  her.  Bnt  she  loved  him  pas- 
sionately, and  her  choice,  had  been  juati- 
fied,  for  they  were  looked  npon  by  all  their 
friends*  a«  models  of  married  love  and  hap- 
piness. The  only  cloud  on  Francepca's 
sky  was  that  Andrea  had  no  religion. 
Francesea  herself  was  a  deeply  religious 
woman,  whose  life  was  governed  by  her 
faith  ;  but  Andrea  shared  in  the  unbelief 
common  in  Italian  towns  at  the  present 
day,  and  always  put  aside  good-humored- 
ly,  but  firmly,  her  arguments  and  her 
efforts  to  induce  him  to  attend  Mass  or  to 
go  to  confession.  He  was  rather  wild  too, 
and  reckless  sometimes,  but  she  knew  he 
was  really  good  and  upright ;  and  she 
hoped  and  believed  that  in  time,  through 
his  love  for  her,  he  might  be  brought  to 
see  things  as  she  did.  Meanwhile  their 
love  and  happiness  seemed  sufficient  for 
them  both. 

One  day,  some  few  months  before  I 
met  her,  she  was  surprised  in  her  house 
by  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door.  She 
hnnicd  to  open  it,  and  found  a  smalJ  boy 
who  had  brought  a  note,  wriUen  in  An- 
drea's hand  :  ^*  1  am  seriously  wounded  ; 
come  to  me  directly,*'  She  at  once  fol- 
lowed the  boy,  cross-questioning  him  on 
the  way  as  to  what  had  happened.  He 
knew  but  little  ;  he  told  her,  however, 
that  there  had  been  some  diinking,  and  a 
<|uarr(  1  in  a  smsll,  rather  low  wine-shop 
near  the  Porta  Komana,  and  that  her  hus- 
band had  been  wounded — how  badly  he 
could  not  say.  Francesca  hurried  through 
the  streets,  and  on  arriving  at  the  wine- 
shop was  met  by  the  keeper  of  it,  a  low, 
cunning-looking  man,  who  received  her 
effusively  and  conducted  her  into  the 
house.  A  police  ofHcer  was  standing  in 
the  room,  where  signs  of  the  quarrel  were 
everywhere  apparent  in  the  overturned 
tables  and  chairs,  and  pools  of  spilled 
wine.  A  man  was  lying  on  a  bench  with 
his  head  bandaged.  Francesca  approached 
him,  thinking  at  first  that  he  was  Andrea  ; 
but  the  innkeeper  laid  a  hand  on  her  arm, 
saying,  **  This  way  ;  your  husband  is  in 
here/' 


**  Is  the  woond  dangerous  T'  asked 
Francesca  in  a  tremoloiia  whisper. 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoaldenL  ^*  It 
seems  so,^'  be  said. 

''  But  do  they  fear  for  his  life  ?''  she 
asked  again. 

^*  Be  is  very  bad  ;  we  have  sent  for  a 
doctor,  but — "  and  another  expreaaTe 
gesture  followed. 

^^  Has  the  doctor  come  ?  Does  he  give 
hope  V 

^'  He  does  not^"  the  man  ssid  slowly, 
his  eyes  cast  down  ;  ^^  he  says  he  is 
dying/' 

**  Ah  1  Santa  Maris,  ^y^^  -'^  cried 
Franceses,  pressing  her  hands  to  her 
heart.  *^  Has  a  priest  been  sent  for  V 
she  continued  eagerly. 

^*  No,  no  priest ;  he  said  he  woald  not 
see  one,  he  wished  only  for  yon." 

She  rushed  forward  and  entered  the  lit- 
tle squalid  inner  room.  On  a  bed  in  the 
corner  lay  Andrea,  and  she  saw  at  once 
that  she  had  been  told  the  truth,  for  his 
white  drawn  face  and  pinched  look  showed 
that  the  end  conld  not  be  far  off.  She 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  by  his  side. 
^*  Andrea,  what  is  this,  how  has  it  hap- 
pened ?"  she  said  with  a  sob. 

The  dying  man  lifted  his  hand  and  let 
it  rest  on  her  shoulder.  ^^  Francesca,  for- 
give roe  ;  1  am  dying  ;  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you  before  I  die." 

*'  Dying?  Ah,  no  !  it  is  impossible, 
Andrea.     I  cannot  believe  it." 

**  Dear,  the  doctor  has  told  me  that  I 
cannot  live  above  another  hour.  It  is 
difficult  to  speak. " 

He  paused  for  breath,  and  she  moist- 
ened his  lips  with  a  cordial  which  stood  in 
a  glass  close  by.  Then  she  laid  her  hand 
caressingly  on  his  head — **  Andrea,  you 
will  send  for  a  priest  ?" 

The  dying  man  shook  his  head.  *'  No  ; 
it  is  you  I  want,  not  a  priest.  I  want  to 
tell  you  something,  to  ask  you  to  forgive 
me."  The  blood  welled  up  to  his  lips, 
so  that  he  had  to  stop  once  more.  After 
a  moment  he  went  on.  ^'  Listen,  Fran- 
cesca, I  have  committed  a  sin  against  yoa, 
a  great  sin." 

'*  Never  mind,  Andrea,"  she  answered 
ently  ;  **  I  do  not  want  to  know  it  now. 
will  forgive  you  ;  we  have  loved  each 
other  so  well,  let  us  think  now  of  that 
alone." 

Perhaps  you  will  not  forgive  when 
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yoa  have  heard  what  I  muBi  say,"  he  an- 
swered, turning  away  his  face.  ^'  Years 
ago,  before  I  saw  you,  Francesca,  1  fell  in 
love  with  Giovanna.'* 

**  Carlo's  wife?'' 

**  Yes,  Carlo's  wife,  ller  parents  would 
not  hear  of  the  marriage.  I  was  poor,  and 
they  made  her  marry  Carlo.  I  was  mis- 
erable, but  then  my  uncle  left  me  some 
money,  and  I  saw  you,  and  we  mar- 
ried. I  swear  to  you,"  and  here  he 
turned  his  eyes  pleadingly  toward  her, 
''  that  for  the  first  two  years  I  never 
thought  of  Giovanna  again.  Then  you 
went  to  Bologna  to  your  mother  when  she 
died,  and  you  were  away  several  weeks. 
While  you  were  away," — ^he  was  speak- 
ing now  with  great  difficulty, — **  Giovanna 
and  I  met  several  times,  and — and — I  was 
unfaithful  to  you." 

She  was  kneeling,  her  head  bowed  down 
on  the  bed,  and  only  a  little  shiver  now 
and  theu  showed  that  she  was  listening. 
He  ^ent  on  :  '^  I  saw  her  often  after  that, 
and  then  you  came  home,  and  I  refused 
to  see  her.  She  was  angry  and  upbraided 
me,  but  I  only  met  her  again  once.  She 
wrote  me  letters,  and  I  have  kept  some  of 
them. "  The  i ucreasing  difficulty  of  speech 
warned  him  to  be  biief.  **  There  are 
three^  in  a  secret  drawer  in  my  bureau  ; 
you  will  find  them  ;  press  the  spring  at 
the  back  near  the  wall.  Ah,  forgive  me  ! 
say  that  you  forgive  me." 

She  never  raised  her  head,  but  said  in  a 
low  ^oice,  **  I  will  destroy  them  if  you 
wish  it,  Andrea." 

**  Yes,  yes  ;  but  you  must  go  now,  at 
once,"  he  said,  ''  because  the  police  will 
search  the  rooms.  Some  of  the  men  I 
quarrelled  with  here  are  thieves  in  the 
town  ;  the  police  will  suspect  I  am  one  of 
them.  It  is  not  true  ;  but  they  will 
search,  and  if  they  find  the  letters — " 

^*  Ah,  yes,"  she  said,  in  a  cold  con- 
strained tone  ;  *'  we  must  not  let  this  be 
known.     I  will  go  now,  Andrea."  ; 

She  moved  as  if  to  rise,  but  he  caught 
her  hand.  '*  Say  first  that  you  have  for- 
given me." 

**  Yes,  I  forgive  you,"  she  replied,  still 
in  the  same  quiet  voice.  He  sighed  deep- 
ly, and  bis  hand  dropped  on  the  bed. 
*'Good-by,"he  said. 

**  Good- by,  Andrea."  She  turned 
from  him  and  went  slowly  to  the  door. 
Ho  followed  her  with  his  eyes,  but  she 


never  looked  round.  The  door  opened, 
and  she  was  gone. 

Francesca  left  the  room  almost  in  a 
dream.  As  she  passed  out  the  landlord 
asked  her  how  her  husband  was.  She  an- 
swered at  random  that  he  was  much  the 
same. 

'*  Shall  I  send  for  a  priest  f"  asked  the 
roan. 

**  If  you  like,  but  I  do  not  think  he 
will  see  him,"  she  replied,  and  passed 
quickly  out. 

Fraocesca  walked  hastily  on,  and  as  she 
went  her  power  of  thought  seemed  to  re- 
turn to  her.  What  was  this  horrible  thing 
that  she  had  heard  ?  Her  husband  untrue 
to  her— her  husband  whom  she  had  loved 
with  such  single-minded  devotion  I  And 
Giovanna  too,  who  had  been  her  friend, 
the  wife  of  his  best  friend  !  It  seemed  an 
age  since  she  had  passed  along  these 
streets  before  ;  then  she  was  anxious  only  ; 
now  she  knew  that  all  her  fancied  happi- 
ness had  been  a  dream,  that  her  idol  was 
of  commonest  clay,  that  her  trust  had 
been  shamefully  abused.  This  was  the 
truth,  then,  about  their  married  life.  It 
was  the  greatest  failure — a  thing  for  all  to 
scoff  at.  And  she  had  always  been  so 
proud  of  her  happiness,  her  successful  life. 
But  at  least  every  one  need  not  know  of 
her  sorrow  and  her  shame.  The  secret 
could  be  hidden  ;  the  letters  could  be  de- 
stroyed ;  people  should  think  that  her 
husband  was  in  truth  what  they  all  be- 
lieved him  to  be.  And  then  the  thought 
flashed  across  her,  What  if  she  were  too 
late, — if  the  police  got  there  first  ?  Sup- 
posing they  found  the  letters,  and  it  was 
discovered  that  the  model  couple,  as  the 
neighbors  used  to  call  them,  were  no  bet- 
ter than  the  rest  after  all  !  The  thought 
gave  her  wings  ;  she  hurried  on  along  the 
narrow  streets,  over  the  bridge,  and 
through  the  crowd  which  fills  the  piazzas 
and  streets  round  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  and 
the  Duomo.  It  was  a  holiday,  and  loiter- 
ers were  everywhere,  impeding  her  prog- 
ress, sometimes  speaking  to  her.  But 
she  sped  on,  only  just  acknowledging  their 
greeting,  making  her  way  steadily  to  her 
own  home,  hoping  only  to  arrive  in  time. 
It  was  with  a  feeling  of  intense  relief  that 
she  opened  her  door  and  went  through  into 
the  bedroom  where  was  Andrea's  bureau. 
She  knew  it  well,  but  had  never  suspected 
the  secret  drawer,  for  prying  was  far  from 
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ht*r  r.sv.:r;\  sr  1  r.er  :rj>t  in  Andrea  had 
':y:e"  ::•.?:  i:o.  S':.o  vwssed  the  lock  as 
Ar.irvA  V,*.:  '.."^.i  ,.vr  :o  lio.  l«al  no  resu'.l 
f . . . ." w  -■  : .  > .:  i .: .;  r !  y  ; h c-  T ho-j^Li  *ame  t o 
r.^r.  "*  v-\  :..;  ::.e  whole  thins:  lisre  "r-cen  a 

^  ■»-•*.-  —  •     .  -  •       .\  •**■>■*   £     ••  •^*n.^_T*  "■•  *^"T*  ▼     *■.'■•• 

.:-..:.;:>   rAv.r::  ."     I:  ws>  like  s  rsv  of 

m 

««»  »»  m  ■■ 

m 

rere«-.v.  r^ >:•..:: :.*?..  j-i.e  :-.r.;  r.er^!:  :.>  her 
:A>k.     S.  e    ^*>  <.;^-*-; >>:*-'-      Tie  *!>r;n:j 

1~    i:     \y  ,\r.   trv;  .pe  ::ri   vr'.ih  *i  k. 
S>^  :,vk  ■:  ..::  \r  i    .vse^i  4;  ::.     Should 
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.. .-  ,-  ' 


rrir..v>:A  was  *"  r.."*r.-"^nr'.e 


....  ...^_4     ...A.    >- V     ...  ^.i«    ..JVC    iz-.>..x.*cr' 

:"r  Tr>  wrT«   -.:   ^-.^   :ii  is  a^he  fan^ifd. 
— '•'..f::   r    ::    w-i>    ^.wl   v-^r   ':>ti  I     She 
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"  ''^"'      t;i   -■£■-;?   :*7j:-*   ":*:'5:  ::  rr-?  .* 

»%         ^  ••  **^         ^•••*-         *»^   ■■>JNJ  *»t^  ^^     *^       ■  •      ^         "p-     »  •* 


"  M :  *- : •  I.-  Axr  ii  k. — •-"jlt!,'^  i»  a*:iv. 

>."  Tjvcf  Ui»3  a  Tt«,vi>»rr.     1;^  j%r«f  >iiii  5* 
rfCiLtj  :»f    ^^sjc.'^rvc  as   i*x  rtvock     N> 


Itefallen  her,  and  Carlo's  happiness  should 
be  QcdiMnrbed.  She  flev  to  the  store, 
where  there  wa9  a  «nia!l  fire,  and  in  one 
ir-i't.tr.:  the  letters  were  blazin^r.  Then, 
!.35*::v.  <he  left  the  room,  knowing:  that  it 
wo::'-i  r-e  best  that  the  police  should  not 
nad  her  there.  When  she  retamed  from 
an  a:s;!ess  wandering  tbroas:h  the  streets 
an  h:ur  or  two  afterward,  she  foond  the 
;^rl:."e    had     come    and     had    fraitleaslr 

m  m 

9eirrhe>i  tbe  room,  and  hanl  gone  awaj 
a^i!!  withoQt  G^^icg  anj  farther  troable. 

The  •iiT  of  tbe  f  userai  eame.  and  at  the 
f-cerK!  Ma$5«  which  ^?ok  Dlnee  in  the  little 
ch-Toh  where  I  trst  met  Francesea.  manr 
of  Anirea's  fries  is  were  i^resect.  It  was 
herf  tiit  she  Srss  saw  i^oi^nna.  Carlo 
had  been  to  see  her  at  once  :  he  hnd  been 
kiri  i  a-i  fill  of  deep  grief  f->r  the  death 
of  li-i  frieai.  iT>i  >f  sympathT  with  her  in 
her  t<ierMTeme::t.  h  ha^i  all  felt  like  a 
m.vkerr.  4~i  Iz  seezie*!  to  her  that  she 
co-i'.d  hariiT  b«r  his  anises  of  Andrea  as 
a  frier  1  or  a  husbdLsd.  a>i  his  loaaonate 
expne^o:a  of  jzr'ef.  B«  the  sereiest 
trtal  w^ft^  <d*.'  to  eoine.  Fracciesea  was 
k^-^c'ir^.  rr^:!^^  t*>  school  her  self  to  piar 
fenertlj.  %zi  to  ar^sdon  the  angry  Inttir 
;^>=xr.ts  vlx-^h  »ea:!ed  her.  when  sadden- 
!y  <re  Ix^cec  -:?.  as-i  saw  a  vooaan's  eres 
lie-i  ot  *er  with  a  acra]^e  esprsssion  of 
.nrl  >5itT  rrii^c'.^i  ^-th  eontenapcn^jos  pitj. 
>*rf  k:^*w  wil,  ui>»  jarge  dvk  ejes.  set 
:r  :&  li:L^i^*ci<e.  rasher  Jevish  ooanteaance, 
wr:.-^  W.&C  sc^riynied  br  a  innas  of  eoal- 
rl*.-k  r.t-  I;  w>as  t." 
h-er  i^scaa-i  bid  jo««d- 
be*L5e»  ierwlf  wi.>  kBev  of  has  iieaatheii. 
G.^.^ruxa  wi^izev  her  gisiBce  ns  siNm  as 
Fra:i-.>rA.*:s  .*.x^ed  o  t  Mt  it  wns  too  bce, 
FrL2>!<^':a  asai  Kcet  ^e  efipieaaio«.  and 
kzev  T.v-  w»{l  the  feeiinfg  tihafi  k  ispfied. 
*"  >i*f  5s  ixVsf^:^  t^K  I  ana  a  p^^oc  evedn- 
l:vL-s  f.vu  wv^Hstr  ntd  nnraur  f'W  mt 
1  ssoif it£.  w^i.^w  jcfe«%M«  foe  »e  vns  onir 
a  trvce'zce.  wi^e  toie  hai  hi»  nni  oove.'* 
?«::  :z  :^  Ki»^  «f  hir  hsGcnMos  aad 
^vMb'.-frsT^  tse  -.H*!  eeihf^MS  fttS^p  iiauwAt- 
r^£  tjiftr  3>?w«r.  aod  ^htve  isvnc  «m  htr 
X  <!«T:ae  :i:  t2tf  siifxjiieaa  ^  her  ^avhiak 
jk-hi  ^  Vi^    crnr  jnii  «m«  ho-,  »^  of 

rfc?s*£  jc  •^'•TBniia  *ir  a 

tw  :*fr:    ^«^  wanimt 

><ir^£  her  5a»  •««» 
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won  ;  the  struggle  was  only  just  begin- 
ning. Each  meeting  with  Giovanna 
brought  fresh  jealousy  with  it — fresh  tor- 
ture. Whether  it  was  imagination  or  not, 
Francesca  believed  that  she  assumed  an  air 
of  superiority,  that  she  always  recollected 
Andrea's  love  for  her,  and  his  desertion 
of  his  wife.  Giovanna  was  kind  to  her, 
and  Francesca  did  not  dare  refuse  her 
offers  of  hospitality,  for  Carlo  believed 
them  to  be  friends,  and  would  have  won- 
dered had  Francesca  refused  to  visit  his 
wife.  He  was  a  bluff,  kindly  man,  very 
passionate  and  devoted  to  Giovanna  ;  but 
he  was  inclined  to  be  jealous,  and  Fran- 
cesca knew  that  it  would  be  easy  to  arouse 
his  suspicions.  So  before  him  she  was 
careful  what  she  said  ;  but,  when  alone 
with  Giovanna,  she  could  not  refrain  at 
times  from  making  allusions  and  insinua- 
tions. One  day  she  had  gone  to  Carlo's 
little  frame  shop  to  leave  a  message,  and 
had  found  only  Giovanna.  She  gave  her 
message,  and  followed  Giovanna  into  the 
sitting-room.  Her  glance  at  once  fell  on 
a  photograph  of  Andrea,  which  was  stand- 
ing on  the  table  in  an  elaborately  carved 
frame. 

**  Is  this  Carlo's  work  ?"  she  asked. 

**  Yes,"  ^swered  Giovanna  ;  **  he  has 
just  finished  it. " 

**  And  you  will  keep  it  here  V  said 
Francesca,  quickly. 

**  Yes,"  observed  Giovanna  ;  **  Carlo 
wishes  to  have  Andrea's  picture  where  he 
can  always  see  it." 

**  And  so  do  you,  I  suppose,"  said 
Francesca.  Giovanna  glanced  at  her,  with 
a  slightly  uneasy  look.  But  she  rejoined 
at  once,  **  Why  should  I  not  ?" 

**  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  1  thought,  per- 
haps, you  might  wish  to  forget  him." 
Giovanna  was  silent,|and  Francesca  said  no 
more. 

Another  day  Carlo  had  insisted  on  her 
coming  to  take  her  mid-day  meal  with 
them.  There  was  some  desultory  talk, 
and  all  went  well  till  Carlo  said,  ''Ah, 
poor  Andrea  !  he  used  often  to  come  here 
for  his  dinner  when  you  were  away  a  year 
ago, — let's  see,  at  Bologna^  was  it  ?  You 
had  gone  to  nurse  your  mother.  Poor 
Andrea  !  he  whs  rather  lonely,  and  liked 
coming  here.  You  remember,  Giovanna  ?" 

Giovanna  assented,  and  Carlo  went  on  : 
*'  He  used  to  say  he  would  learn  carving, 
and  once  he  made  a  little  frame.     Where 


is    it,  Giovanna  ?  he  gave   it   to   you,  I 
know.     Have  you  got  it  still  ?" 

**  Yes,  yes,  somewhere,"  said  she, 
hastily  ;  *'  never  mind  now." 

'*  Yes,  but  I  want  Francesca  to  see  it. 
I  recollect,  it's  up  in  the  bedroom.  I 
saw  it  the  other  day.  I  will  get  it  ;"  and 
he  was  gone. 

Giovanna  half  rose,  as  if  to  stop  him, 
but  Francesca  said,  **  Let  him  get  it  ;  I 
should  like  to  see  the  frame.  You  taught 
him,  I  suppose  ?" 

Giovanna  bit  her  lip.  '*  Yes,"  she  said, 
and  she  bent  her  eyes  with  a  slight  smile 
on  Francesca ;  **  and  he  was  a  clever 
pupil." 

Francesca  started  ;  but  at  this  moment 
Carlo  returned  with  the  frame.  **  It  is 
hardly  a  work  of  art,"  he  said,  laughing, 
**  but  it  has  merits.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  keep  it.  '  You  will  let  her,  won't 
you  ?  '  "  he  added,  turning  to  Giovanna. 

Francesca  dropped  it  on  the  table  with 
a  crash.  **  Thanks  !  no,  I  will  not  rob 
Giovanna,"  she  said.      * 

''  What  is  the  matter?"  said  Carlo; 
**  do  you  not  like  the  frame  ?" 

**  Perhaps  she  is  angry  because  Andrea 
did  not  tell  her  of  his  visits  to  us,"  said 
Giovanna. 

Francesca  felt  that  she  had  gone  too 
far,  and,  incensed  as  she  was,  dared  not 
trust  herself  to  say  more  ;  so,  muttering 
an  excuse,  she  got  up  and  took  her  de- 
parture. But  such  scenes  as  these  were 
not  uncommon  ;  and  while  determined  to 
preserve  her  secret,  both  for  her  own  sake 
and  for  Cailo's,  Francesca  often  allowed 
herself  to  dwell  on  the  hateful  words  which 
she  could  not  forget.  W^hat  if  she  were 
suddenly  to  turn  upon  Giovanna  with 
them  ?  **  Will  you  never  come  back  to 
me  ?  Have  some  pity  on  me,  I  love  you 
so."  **  Carlo  is  away,  I  shall  expect  you 
to-morrow."  And  she  let  these  thoughts 
take  possession  of  her,  brooding  upon  them 
constantly,  and  making  no  effort  to  con- 
quer them.  At  length  one  day,  after  a 
longer  absence  than  usual,  Francesca  had 
to  go  to  the  little  frame  shop.  It  was  late 
in  the  afternoon,  the  workman  had  gone 
home  ;  Carlo  was  out,  and  Giovanna  was 
alone.  She  was  dusting  the  frames  and 
putting  them  away  for  the  night,  and 
Francesca  offered  to  help  her.  For  some 
time  they  went  on,  only  an  occasional  re- 
mark breaking  the  silence.     All  at  once 
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GiovanDu  sddd,  **  When  does  voor  sister 
come  lo  see  voa  :" 

*'  la  a  few  weeks,**  returned  Franceses. 

*'  Vou  have  not  seen  her  for  some 
time  ! 

'*  Xo;  since  I  was  Ml  Boloisrnm,  a  vear 
ag^x** 

*•  Ah.  ves*  vou  were  at  Bolosrna  a  vear 
a^x**  said  Giovanna  in  a  siow  voice. 

*'  A  year :  it's  a  long  time/'  and  she 
sighed. 

'•  Voa  went  to  nurse  your  mother, 
didn't  vou  i" 

Something  in  her  wo^is  or  her  manner 
irritJied  Francesca  beyond  endcnince. 
The  s;n:a  on  her  nerves  bad  been  great, 
and  very  I:;:.e  was  needed  to  ihnow  her  off 
the  balaCvV,  Slie  went  nearer  to  Gio- 
vaszia,  and  loo ki::;;;  iixediv  at  her,  said, 
*■  Yes*  I  went,  to  mv  sorrow,  and  to  rav 
husband's.  Had  I  known  what  the  result 
wocjd  be,  I  should  have  let  mv  mother 
die  alc'ne  sooner  than  leave  Andrea — and 

TOU. 

Giv^va^iTia  suned.  ''  What  do  yoa 
mean  f  sie  said  in  a  low  voice, 

'*  You  krokw  well  enough  what  I  mean. 
Y^ou  know  uuit  vou  eosaared  mv  husband  : 

m  m 

that  voa — " 

"  >tor».  SCOT*  !  von  must  no4  sav  it : 
what  do  vou  know  •     It  is  false," 

"Is  ;;  :"  steered  Frm^-esca  :  "  then 
whv  did  vou  wriie  to  as^k  him  to  cosae 
c«ack  to  vv^u,  aud  sav  voc  Ivned  him  till 
death  J  '  ' 

Gioraarva  s^ood  pie^ving  her  hands  Laid 
t*x:eiher.  "  How  dv>  you  know  I  sadd 
that  :*"  s^  asked. 

'•  Have  1  nc^  seen  the  letter*  f*"  asked 
Fras^eica,  wiiii  a  m.vking  l^UjCtu 

••  You  bare  seen  the  letters^  I  I  toid 
Ani7«a  to  des:n>y  thes,  a&i  he  prcvm« 


vviovaai^  s  invo  uctary  arow:^  r.^us* 
Fra9oejv*a  thorocch'y,  a&d  sie  was  now 
c^^  r>fckl«e«^  '•  Ab,  I  u:  what  if  he  oil 
i>o5  o:<v  voo — wh*;  if  I  hare  s»een  tie 
jette»  [  i>h,  I  cax>.>t  >wtr  it  .  I  mus;  teCl 
aU  to  C*rv\v  vcc  ti^aci^eroGs  wo 
tajw  «ife«  faiae  frie&i  :  I  ha:e  vou,  I 

TVHt  . 

S^i<r:v  sie  feh  a  s*arv  hasi  ,>a:  her 
aiK>£>ier,  as^i  a  xnax's  vvx>re  cC^^^sie  to  her 
ssfesi,  ''  Wfcat  is  this^ !  W^aido  vo«  »«aa 
i^v  sowifciic  like  tiis  to  vvvrsxui  1'*     It 

Fraw>nif4i  txrued  oft  hia  asM  f&kl : 
"*  Wibat  «>  I  XKaa  5— whv«  tiut  I  hai>e 


spoken  at  last,  and  tnld  jour  wife  what  I 
know.' 

''  And  what  is  that  T'  said  Carlo,  with 
an  indifference  which  still  more  exaaperat- 
ed  Franeesca. 

"  Why.  that  jon  are  a  fool  with  joor 
belief  in  her.  She  and  mv  husband  knew 
each  other  well,  too  well ;  she  waa— '* 

'*  Stop  !**  cried  Giovanna.  who  bad 
mastered  herself  completely  on  seeing  ber 
husband.  "It  is  a  lie.  Carlo— do  not 
listen  to  her  :  come  awav."  and  she  took 
his  band  ;  but  he  hetitatedy  and  Fiaa- 
cesca  cried — 

"  il^h.  she  will  tell  yoa  lies  in  plenty  if 
you  go  with  her  !  Bat  ask  her  to  explain 
whv  Andrea  came  here  so  often.** 

^''  If  that  is  alL  *  nid  Carlo,  with  evi- 
dent  lelief,  *'  it  is  easily  explained.  Tea 
know  what  friends  be  and  I  were.**  And 
he  went  on  with  a  half  smile,  **  Are  joa 
jealoos  f     There  is  no  reason/^ 

*'  There  is  reason,^ ^  nid  Fianeesea. 
**  I  tell  you  that  I  know  Andrea  waa  toot 
wire  s  Jover. 

Carlo  fell  back  as  if  stonned,  bat  reoov- 
ering:  himself,  seiaed  Fiaaoesea  bj  tba 
wrist.  *'  Woman  !"  be  cried  ficroelT, 
''"  how  dare  yoa  say  sQcb  a  tki^  I  how 
daie  you  think  it  f"  • 

''^  Tnink  it  T*  retorted  Fianceaca ; 
**  ifcsve  I  no«  bcraed  into  mt  own  heart 
the  words  cf  her  Setten  f* 

••  Letters  !     What  letters  f 

'*  The  letten  yocr  wife  wrote  to  wlj 
Lusl«s^i. — *  Win  voa  never  coaac  baek 
to  ise  i  Have  soae  pity  on  me,  I  love 
V03    so.      Thiak  of 


-Sd>»w:*'  be^oated;  **if  joadare 
to  xoake  toch  ebait!es  yon  Mnit  ptore 
iheci.     Y^oa  are  lyi^ :  show  Be  theae  Ict* 


Frasoetica  paiaed  for  a  ■caaent  in  her 
paKAon.     **  Y  o>s  want  then  f    Ton  shall 

to>  &lciit«  when  I  cct  b«^** 

**  IV^^t  tiiak  I  bcfievv  jo«.  I  will  be- 
lieve 7s>ch:nc  >2t  aoy  own  cy«s  :  and  if 
v^v£  are  de<>Kv:nc  me,  if  von 
cvoi  vou-  wceda.  I  wiS  hme  mt 

He  ras^iec  «c;  «f  the  nhcp 
tJ^  suee^t  w:;2>{«i  a»c<her 
vaatna,    wis'k    had    s&Md   with 
a>o«5.>nje»^  d»nc  Uie  hcwr  part  al  the 
M«he.    Kct  as  Fmonea  *timid  to  m^ 
sua.  **  Yo£  xaav  he  uinwat^  ras  wUI  h 
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your  revenge.     I  was  trying  t<i  repent,  to 
atone  ;  now  it  is  not  possible." 

Francesca  hardly  listened  ;  she  left  the 
shop  and  walked  back  to  her  house  in  a 
whirlwind  of  tempestuous  passion,  feeling 
a  mixture  of  fear  and  elation  at  the  result 
of  her  daring.  And  she  knew  what  she 
was  going  to  do.  She  had  a  knack  of 
imitating  handwriting,  and  she  remem- 
bered every  word  of  the  true  letters.  She 
knew  that  they  had  been  written  on  ordi- 
nary paper,  and  had  nothing  peculiar  about 
them.  What  could  be  easier  than  to  imi- 
tate them — and  where  was  the  harm  ? 
There  could  be  none  in  just  rewriting  let- 
ters which  had  really  existed^  and  which, 
but  for  her  wish  to  preserve  her  husband's 
secret  and  to  shield  Carlo,  would  never 
have  been  destroyed.  Without  delay, 
therefore,  she  went  home,  and  after  care- 
fully copying  several  times  an  old  letter  of 
Giovanna's  which  she  possessed,  she  pro- 
duced, after  repeated  efforts,  copies  of  the 
letters  which  perfectly  satisfied  her.  It 
was  late  when  she  had  finished,  and  the 
post  that  night  had  gone.  Besides,  she 
did  not  wish  to  be  hasty  ;  she  wanted  to 
look  at  her  work  in  the  morning  light,  to 
be  sure  it  would  bear  inspection.  When 
slie  did  so,  and  compared  them  with  Gio- 
vanna's own  letter,  she  was  sure  that  no 
eye  could  have  detected  any  difference  in 
the  character.  She  omitted  no  precau- 
tion, taking  them  to  the  post-office,  and 
registering  the  packet  to  Carlo's  address 
for  greater  safety.  She  supposed  they 
would  arrive  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
she  had  decided  to  go  to  Carlo's  house 
then,  in  case  Giovanna  should  have  inter- 
cepted them.  There  was  a  long  time  to 
wait  after  posting  them,  and  she  went 
home  and  tried  to  work  ;  but  she  was  too 
restless  to  remain  there,  so  she  walked 
about  the  streets,  pacing  to  and  fro,  wait- 
ing, waiting  for  the  hours  to  pass.  For 
the  reaction  had  come  after  her  long  strug- 
gle. She  had  done  her  worst,  she  had 
been  revenged  ;  but  already  the  misgivings 
which  follow  on  any  unrestrained  outburst 
of  passion  had  begun  to  assail  her.  At 
length,  after  some  time,  she  found  herself 
in  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  and,  tired  of 
the  pavements  and  of  the  crowd  of  jostling 
people,  she  entered  the  old  convent.  She 
went  through  the  cloisters  and  the  cells, 
looking  vacantly  at  the  frescoes,  feeling 
them  far  remote  from  her  present  mood 
of  passion.     At  length  she  found  her  way 


into  the  chapter-house,  and,  utterly  weary, 
sank  down  on  a  seat  just  in  front  of  the 
great  Crucifixion.  She  sat  there  quietly, 
letting  her  eyes  rest  upon  it,  and,  more 
from  habit  than  anything  else,  she  mur- 
mured a  ptayer.  Then  as  she  looked  her 
interest  became  awakened,  and  she  gazed 
at  the  kneeling  saints  and  at  the  figure  of 
the  Crucified  with  a  new  feeling,  a  deeper 
insight.  There,  before  her,  she  saw  the 
ideal  of  love  and  the  ideal  of  worship,  and 
they  spoke  their  message  to  her  passion- 
ate heart. 

I  have  said  that  Francesca  had  been  a 
deeply  religious  woman^  but  since  her 
husband's  death,  and  the  shock  to  her  in- 
most nature  which  his  confession  had  pro- 
duced, her  religion  had  been  little  more 
than  form,  and  a  thick  cloud  of  indiffer- 
ence seemed  to  have  come  over  her. 
Now,  suddenly  the  cloud  rolled  away,  and 
in  a  moment,  then,  there,  she  realized 
what  she  had  done.  For  her  this  pure 
and  reverent  devotion  was  impossible  ; 
her  sin  had  laid  hold  on  her,  she  could 
not  look  up  with  those  assembled  saints  to 
the  cross.  She  saw  clearly  now  the  base- 
ness of  the  motives  which  had  led  to  her 
lie  to  Carlo,  to  her  forgery  of  the  letters. 
She  knew  that  in  Giovanna's  last  words  to 
her  there  had  been  a  ring  of  truth,  and 
that  it  was  she  who  had  made  her  repent- 
ance next  to  impossible.  She  knew  that 
Carlo's  trust  would  be  destroyed,  even  as 
hers  had  been — only  that  on  him  the  effect 
would  be  far  worse.  **  Oh,  what  have  I 
done,  what  have  I  done  I"  she  moaned. 
A  wild  thought  struck  her — could  the  let- 
ters be  recovered  ?  But  no,  she  knew  too 
well  that  it  was  impossible.  **  Holy 
Mother,  holy  saints,  show  me  what  I  can 
do  to  atone,"  she  prayed  as  she  sat  with 
wide  eyes  gazing  at  the  kneeling  figures 
round  the  cross.  A  few  moments  later 
she  knew  what  to  do.  She  rose  and  went 
straight  to  the  little  church  where  I  met 
her,  hoping  to  find  Father  Girolamo,  and 
to  ask  help  and  counsel  from  him. 

And  it  was  this  story  that  she  told  me 
as  we  sat  in  my  little  room  on  the  Lung' 
Arno,  while  the  sun  was  setting  in  a  cloud 
of  glory.  When  she  had  finished,  she 
looked  up  at  me  and  said,  ^*  And  now  can 
the  Signora  help  me  ?" 

I  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out ; 
the  spring  air,  fresh  and  strong,  was 
blowing  in,  and  brought  to  me  the  sense 
of  reawakening  life  and  unstained  happi- 
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Carlo  seized  it,  glanced  down  the  pages, 
and  compared  it  with  the  other  letters. 
With  a  sneer  he  said  :  '*  1  compliment 
you  ;  it  is  very  clever."  Ho  turned  to 
Giovanna,  who  had  risen  and  was  standing 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Francesca.  **  Can 
you  forgive  me  f  he  said  softly.  "  How 
could  I  have  suspected  you  V  She  came 
forward  and  put  her  hand  in  his,  but  said 
no  word.  He  turned  on  Francesca  :  **  So 
you  were  jealous,  were  you  ?  You  had 
lost  your  own  husband,  and  our  happiness 
made  you  angry.  It  was  lucky  Andrea 
died  before  he  found  you  out.  Ah  !  you 
tried  to  poison  my  life,"  he  went  on,  with 
rising  passion  ;  '^  very  well,  I  will  poison 
yours  ;  I  tell  you  I  will  make  your  life  a 
misery  to  you.  I  will  make  you  repent 
this — I  will  have  my  revenge." 

She  hesitated  a  second.  I  stood  there, 
my  resolution  almost  failing  me.  I  almost 
hoped  that  Giovanna  might,  in  an  impulse 
of  repentance  and  generosity,  confess  all. 
She  stood  by  the  table  silent,  her  eyes 
cast  down,  but  with  her  hands  nervously 
pressed  together,  her  teeth  tightly  set. 

Francesca  made  one  effort ;  she  drew  a 
little  nearer  to  her  and  said,  "  Giovanna, 
you  will  remember  what  you  said  to  me 
yesterday." 

Giovanna  looked  up  ;  for  a  moment  the 
eyes  of  the  two  women  met.  Then  Gio- 
vanna made  a  slight  movement  forward  ; 
but  if  she  would  have  spoken,  it  was 
stopped  by  Carlo.  Ho  turned  in  a  fury, 
add  sweeping  Francesca  back  with  his 
arm,  he  shouted  :  **  Go  !  you  are  not  fit 
to  speak  to  my  wife  ;  leave  the  house.    If 


you  stay  here  I  think  I  shall  kill  you. 
Go!" 

Giovanna  had  fallen  back,  her  hands 
pressed  to  her  face,  shrinking  from  his 
passion.  There  was  no  more  to  say,  no 
more  to  hear.  So  we  went,  Francesca 
and  I,  out  of  the  room  and  the  little  shop. 
It  was  all  at  an  end — her  self-sacrifice  was 
accomplished. 

And  here  ray  story  ends,  or  rather,  as 
in  reality  is  often  the  case,  it  has  no  end, 
but  simply  disappears  into  the  sands  of 
every-day  life.  For  of  the  history  of  these 
three  people  very  little  remains  to  be  told. 
Carlo  fulfilled  his  threat,  and  spread  the 
story  of  Francesca's  wrong-doing  as  wide- 
ly as  he  could.  It  was  taken  up  and  exag- 
gerated with  every  kind  of  insinuation,  till 
she  was  avoided  and  scorned  by  many  of 
her  former  friends.  The  one  consolation 
she  had  was  that  her  sacrifice  had  not 
been  in  vain  ;  for  Giovanna  atoned  as  far 
as  was  possible  for  her  sin,  and  nothing 
ever  again  marred  her  husband's  happi- 
ness. Sometimes,  in  after-years,  when  I 
have  thought  of  Francesca' s  gray  melan- 
choly  life,  I  have  been  tempted  to  regret 
the  counsel  I  gave  her— to  wonder  whether, 
after  all,  it  was  necessarv  for  her  to  take 
on  herself  all  the  punishment.  But  such 
thoughts  have  been  very  fleeting  ;  for  my 
knowledge  of  her  character  as  it  was  be- 
fore and  after  her  fault  has  convinced  me 
that  I  was  right,  and  has  shown  me  the 
purifying  and  ennobling  power  which  lies 
in  an  act  of  courageous  repentance. — 
Blackwood* 8  Magazine, 


•*• 


.THE  RECENT  AUDIENCE  AT  PEKING. 


BY    R.    8.    GUNDRY. 


Different  peoples  require  to  be  judged 
by  different  standards,  just  as  certain  heav. 
enly  bodies  require  special  methods  of  ob- 
servation. The  movement  of  a  planet  can 
be  discerned  easily  enough,  but  it  is  only  by 
means  of  fine  threads  drawn  across  the  ob- 
ject-glass that  it  is  possible  to  detect  that 
the  so-called  fixed  stars  move  at  all.  Ja- 
pan goes  ahead  at  a  hand-galop  ;  her  prog- 
ress is  visible  to  the  unassisted  European 
eve  :  whereas  China  moves  so  slowlv  that 
it  is  only  by  using  a  sort  of  political  paral- 
lax that  wo  can  be  sure  she  does  progress. 


We  need  to  widen,  in  her  case,  the  basis 
of  observation.  Instead  of  judging  by 
years  we  must  judge  by  periods,  and  from 
various  standpoints.  And  it  has  been 
suggested  that,  examined  in  this  way,  the 
audience  lately  accorded  by  the  Emperor 
Kwangsu  to  the  foreign  representatives  at 
Peking  presents  some  features  of  general 
as  well  as  political  interest. 

But  we  must  indulge  in  a  retrospect  if 
we  would  judge  of  the  significance  of  that 
ceremony.  To  note,  merely,  that  certain 
conditions  were  observed  would  be  simply 
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Ghentn  Gate  of  the  Taiho  Pavilion,  whez^  the 
Emperor  gives  andience.  After  the  officers  in 
attendance  at  the  Oonrt  have  finished  their 
ceremonial,  the  envoys  will  be  conducted  to 
the  open  courtyard  below  the  steps  of  the 
pavilion,  where  tbey  will  be  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  file  of  officials  on  the  west  side.  At  the 
word  of  command  they  will  kneel  and  kotow 
nine  times. 

**  If  no  Court  is  being  held  at  the  time,  the 
Board  will  memorialize  and  take  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  in  regard  to  an  audience.  If  it  should 
be  granted,  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  Board 
of  Ceremonies  will,  at  the  appointed  time, 
conduct  the  envoys,  who  must  be  in  the  court 
dress  of  their  country,  to  the  palace,  where 
they  will  wait  outside.  His  Majesty,  in  or- 
dinary costume,  will  enter  one  or  other  of  the 
aadience  halls,  as  may  be  convenient,  attend- 
ed by  the  Ministers  of  the  Presence,  the  Min- 
isters of  the  Body  Guard,  and  the  Ministers 
of  the  Household,  arranged  as  in  ordinary 
ceremonial.  The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Ceremonies  will  then  conduct  the  envoys,  at- 
tended  by  their  interpreters,  as  far  as  the 
court-yard,  on  the  west  side  of  which  they  will 
kneel  and  kotow  nine  times.  This  being 
ended  they  will  be  conducted  up  the  west 
steps,  attended  by  one  interpreter,  to  the  door 
of  the  pavilion,  outside  of  which  they  will 
kneel.  His  Majesty  will  ask  in  a  soothing 
manner  after  their  welfare.  The  President  of 
the  Board  will  communicate  the  question  to 
the  interpreter,  who  will  pass  it  on  to  the 
chief  envoy.  The  envoy  will  reply,  the  inter- 
preter will  translate  the  reply  to  the  president, 
uDd  the  president  will  report  it  to  his  Majesty. 
The  ceremony  being  ended,  they  will  retire. 

**  If  it  is  desired  to  treat  the  envoys  in  a 
more  favored  manner,  the  Manchu  and  Chi- 
nese officials  who  are  on  the  roll  of  attendance 
for  the  day  will  assemble,  wearing  their  em- 
broidered robes,  and  take  their  positions  on 
the  right  and  left.  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Ceremonies  will  conduct  the  envoys 
as  far  as  the  farther  part  of  the  court-yard 
of  the  pavilion,  where  they  will  perform 
the  obeisance  as  above.  That  being  ended, 
he  will  conduct  them  up  the  west  steps  to 
the  pavilion,  which  they  will  enter  by  the 
right  door,  attended  by  their  interpreters. 
They  will  take  up  a  position  at  the  rear 
of  the  officials,  forming  on  the  right.  Af- 
ter standing  for  a  short  space  his  Majesty 
will  graciously  direct  that  all  be  seated.  The 
Ministers  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Household,  and  all  the  officials  on 
duty  will  kotow  once  and  take  their  seats 
in  order,  after  which  the  envoys  will  kneel 
and  kotow  once,  and  take  their  seats.  His 
Majesty  will  then  graciously  order  tea  to 
be  served.  Tea  will  first  be  handed  to  his 
Majesty,  upon  which  all  will  kneel  and  kotow. 
Tea  will  then  be  served  to  the  Ministers  and 
the  envoys  in  order  ;  all  will  kneel  to  receive 
it,  and  kotow  once.  The  drinking  being  fin- 
ished, all  kneel  as  before.  His  Majesty  will 
then  soothingly  ask  a  question,  which  will  be 
passed  on  by  the  President  of  the  Board,  and 
answered  in  the  form  and  manner  already 
stated.     The    ceremonies    being    ended,   the 
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President  of  the  Board  will  conduct  the  en- 
voys back  to  one  of  the  waiting-rooms,  where 
refreshments  will  be  graciously  provided  by 
order  of  the  Emperor.  That  being  ended,  the 
director  in  charge  of  the  envoys  will  conduct 
them  back  to  their  residence." 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Lord  Macartney's  bear- 
ing and  diplomacy  that  he  sacceeded  in 
getting  a  satisfactory  audience  in  spite  of 
these  provisions.  And  few  more  interest- 
ing chapters  have  been  written,  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  intercourse,  than  those  in 
which  Sir  George  Staunton*  describes  that 
first  interview  of  a  British  envoy  with  the 
sovereign  whom  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
called  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world, 
and  the  best  literate  in  his  Empire.  The 
question  of  the  kotow  came,  of  course, 
very  early  to  the  fore.  The  Emperor  was 
at  Zehol  ;  but  the  Mandarins  began  speak- 
ing of  it  at  Yuen-min-yuen,  trying,  al- 
ready, to  induce  Lord  Macartney  to  '*  prac- 
tise" it  before  **  the  screen*' — a  function 
which  has,  in  Chinese  eyes,  the  signifi- 
cance of  personal  homage. f  Uaving, 
however,  no  intention  of  performing  the 
ceremony,  he  naturally  declined  the  re- 
hearsal, urging  that  the  ceremonies  prac- 
tised by  subjects  were  not  to  be  expected 
from  the  representatives  of  Foreign  Pow- 
ers, and  that  he  would  incur  serious  re- 
sponsibility if  he  did,  in  his  representative 
character,  anything  that  could  be  con- 
strued as  an  act  of  homage.  He  seems  to 
have  taken  a  leaf,  however,  out  of  the 
Russian  book.  The  difficulty  might,  he 
said,  be  obviated  if  the  Emperor  would 
order  an  officer  of  the  Court  equal  to  him- 
self in  rank  to  perform  before  the  picture 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  dressed  in  robes 
of  State,  the  same  ceremony  that  he  was 
asked  to  perform  before  the  Chinese 
throne  ;  otherwise  he  must  be  guided  by 
English  custom.  A  people  keenly  alive 
to  humor  must  have  been  tickled  by  the 
suggestion,  how  extravagant  soever  it  may 
have  seemed.  Lord  Macartney  was  asked 
what  form  of  respect,  then,  he  could  con- 
sistently adopt ;  and  answered  that  on  ap- 
proaching his  own  sovereign  he  bent  on 
one  knee,  and  he  was  willing  to  demon- 
strate in  the  same  manner  his  respectful 
sentiments  toward  the  Chinese  Emperor. 

*  An  Auiheniic  Account  of  an  Embassy  from 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Empeior  of 
China.  By  Sir  George  Staunton,  Bart.  Lon- 
don.    1797. 

f  The  King  of  Korea,  for  instance,  kotows 
on  receipt  of  an  Imperial  letter. 
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It  i*  to  the  credit  of  KierJcne'^s  cood  sense 
that  the  compromise  wis  accepted  :  bat 
an  agreement  was  not  improbably  faciii- 
tated  bv  the  fact  that  the  advent  of  the 
mission  chanced  to  cc»incide  with  the  Em- 
peror's birthday,  so  that  any  concession  in 
point  of  ceremonial  mi^ht  be  ol'scured  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  by  the  eriience  of 
his  arrival  *'  from  afar.**  on  a  Tisi:  of  re- 
spect and  coi^ratslation.  Il'^wever  'hat 
mav  l<e,  the  interview  was  he'd — in  a 
great  tent  erected  for  the  piirpMr-se  in  a 
garden  of  the  pala-^e  :  and  we  may  quote 
Sir  George  Siann ton's  account  of  the  cere- 
mony. It  is  interesiin^  l^  compare  it 
with  :he  nriralations  ;ha;  have  :«een  quoted, 
and  w:ih  the  experience  of  later  envoys. 

*'  The  Emperor,  on  bis  entrance  into 
the  lent,  moccted  the  throne  bv  the  front 
Steps  cocsecraied  to  his  use  alone.  The 
Chief  Minister  and  two  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  househoM  were  cicise  to 
him,  and  always  spK:*ke  to  him  upon  their 
kneesL  The  priii'^cs  of  his  family,  the 
tributaries  and  great  o£cers  of  Sute  lining 
already  arranged  in  their  respective  places 
in  the  tent,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Rites  c^*nducted  Lord  Ma^rtney,  who  was 
attended  by  his  page  and  Chinese  inter- 
preter, near  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.'* 
The  other  gentlemen  of  the  em:«as6y.  to- 
gether with  a  great  numtier  of  Mandarins 
and  c-£cers  of  inferior  di^mitv.  stood  in 
the  irrvjit  opening  of  the  tent,  from  whence 
most  of  the  ceremonies  could  :•«  oLtaerred. 
**  The  Ambassador,  insu-uctei  bv  the 
President,  held  the  box  of  goid  adorned 
with  jewels,  in  which  was  enclosed  the 
King's  letter  between  both  hands  lifted 
above  his  head,  and  in  thai  manner,  as- 
cending the  few  stents  that  led  to  the 
throne  and  bei>diDg  on  one  knee,  presented 
the  box  with  a  short  addre«  to  Lis  Impe> 
rial  Majesty,  who.  graciously  reoeivin^  the 
Mine  with  his  own  hands,  place-i  it  by  his 
side  and  expressed  in  a  few  cc^urieoos 
words  pleas&re  at  the  reception  of  the  em- 
bansy  and  the  presents.'' 

It  is  scarcely  sGrprl«ing.  after  what  we 
have  seen  of  Chinese  pretension,  to  '.t:MTu. 
that ' '  the  Chiceie  considered  this  recep- 
tion exccptionaliy  honorable  and  dlstizc- 
goished  :"  the  privilege  of  delivering  cre- 
dentials into  the  Emperor's  own  ha£-is 
being  esp«*rially  remarked.  The  conde- 
scension seems  indeed  to  have  b<een  too 
much  for  the  Court  historiographer,  who 
^Ue£«s  the   intervention  of    a   Minister. 


And  here  I  rentnre  ^ain  to  dnv  «■  Mr. 
Jamieson,  for  the  Chii 
transaction  : 

"  In  the  S^<h  year  cf 
the  Engiinh  catioa  ae«  the 
and  others  to  present  tiibwiia. 
held  eotirt  in  a  giBDd 
ten  of  the  Grand  Covncii 
of  the  Board  of  G 
envoy,  vho  TespeeSfnUr 
letter  on  his  kneea.     1 
one  of  the  Minotetsof  the 
it  which  was 
handed  np  for  the  inn»<tin«  of 

Englishmen  will  not  be  daaposmd  to 
credit  the  Chinese  record  in  pcvfcfcaee  to 
Sir  George  Staonton's  :  thoc^  is  ^isi(  he 
noted,  in  confirmation  of  ita  e^menl  ne 
curacy,  that  no  allegation  is  Btai^  of  Lc«4 
Macartney's  kotowing,  and  tkax 
is  even  tnade  of  the  weB-kBovn  h 
of  the  Emperor  s  gift  of  n  pome  t%>  \» 
page  !  After  the  ceremony  rwmr  m  5«n- 
qnet,  not  of  the  mere  pcifiLttorx  id^ 
prescribed  in  the  Regn}at30«%  bon  'is  tfe 
very  society  of  the  Emperor.  Certun 
BormeM   and  Turkoman    cstot»    Issvi^ 

been   introdnced,    ***  ivpeated   -^-   ^ 

the   most  deroot  prQ«trtti4 

quickly  dismissed,'*  Lotd 

his  companions  were  eondnctod  mO 

ions  on  the  left^  of  the  EBpenr. 

mid-way  down  the  tent,  vki&e  tke 

tributaries,  and  dignifiea  of  tine  Cool 

were   seated,   according    to    tkeir    nak, 

nearer  to  or  farther  from  tbe  tkpcaeL     *'A 

table  was  laid  for  crerr  two 

soon  as  all  were  aeatcd 

ered  and  exhibited  a 

On  each  was  a  pyramid  of 

containing;  viands  and  friutn  in 

A  tab!e  was  placed  iikewne  bcfvev  tke 

Emperor,  who  seemed  to  paRake  kattilT 

of  the   fare   set  before    1dm.  ,  * 

dishes  and  caps  were  eanicd  to 

hands  uplifted  over  the 

manner  as  the  goid  box 

br  the  Embosaadon'* 

dishes  from  his  own  tahie 

past,  and  his  attentioBS 

close,  in  calling  his 

and  presenting  with  his  own 

let  of  Ch:::«se  wineL 

The  Ern^^sar  arrived, 
on  the  c->:asion  of  Kiea3; 


birthday  :  and  Sir  Geocgc's  AnwiiiitiM  of 
a  **  prostration  before  t&e  screcB     fa  tkt 


•  In  China  tba  left  is 
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festal  day  may  perhaps  be  quoted  in  illas- 

tration  of  that  ceremony  : 

"  The  festival  really  lasted  several  days. 
The  first  was  conseorated  to  the  purpose  of 
rendering  a  solemn,  sacred  and  devout  homa^are 
to  the  Supreme  Majesty  of  the  Emperor. 
This  ceremony  was  no  longer  performed  in  a 
tent,  nor  did  it  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  ban- 
quet. The  princes,  tributaries,  ambassadors, 
great  officers  of  state,  and  principal  mandarins 
were  aBsembled  in  a  vast  hall,  and  upon  par- 
ticular notice  were  introduced  into  an  inner 
building  bearing  the  semblance  of  a  temple. 
It  was  chiefly  furnished  with  great  instru- 
ments of  music  ...  to  the  sound  of  which  a 
slow  and  solemn  hymn  was  sung  by  eunuchs, 
who  had  such  a  command  over  their  voices  as 
to  resemble  the  sound  of  musical  glasses  at  a 
distance.  .  .  ..  During  the  performance,  and 
at  particular  signals  nine  times  repeated,  all 
the  persons  present  prostrated  themselves 
nine  times,  except  the  Ambassador  and  his 
suite,  who  made  a  profound  obeisance.  But 
he  whom  it  was  meant  to  honor  continued,  as 
if  it  were  in  imitation  of  the  Deity,  invisible 
the  whole  time." 

The  exigencies  of  space  forbid  us  to 
follow  Sir  George  farther  through  his  in- 
teresting narrative.  Neither  are  we  con- 
cerned with  the  political  results  of  the  mis- 
sion :  it  will  suffice  to  add  that  Lord  Ma- 
cartney seems  to  have  been  treated,  during 
his  stay,  and  on  his  return  journey,  with 
all  the  politeness  he  could  expect.  Nor 
need  we  dwell  on  the  experiences  of  a 
Dutch  Embassy,  three  years  later,  which 
is  understood  to  have  complied  with  the 
exigencies  of  Chinese  ceremonial  require- 
ments, under  difficulties  heightened  by  the 
tightness  of  the  nether  costume,  but  with- 
out achieving  any  commensurate  diplo- 
matic success. 

The  next  striking  landmark  is  the  mis- 
sion despatched  by  George  IV.,  when 
Prince  Regent,  in  1816.  Lord  Amherst's 
instructions  seem  to  have  been  similar  to 
his  predecessor's,  but  his  experience  was 
widely  different.  The  behavior  of  Kia- 
king,  or  at  any  rate  of  his  courtiers,  was 
as  rude  as  that  of  Kienlung  had  been  con- 
siderate and  polite.  Lord  Amherst  had 
no  mind  for  the  great  overland  journey 
from  Canton.  He  went  by  sea  to  Tient- 
sin, where  he  was  hospitably  received,  but 
where  the  question  of  the  kotow  was  at 
once  raised.  A  screen  had  -been  arranged 
in  the  banqueting-roora  of  the  edifice  to 
which  he  was  conducted.  Before  it  stood 
**  a  table  covered  with  yellow  cloth,  and 
supporting  a  vessel  of  smoking  incense, 
the  whole  being  symbolical  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Emperor."     Nearly  two  hours 


were  spent,  according  to  the  historian*  of 
the  mission,  in  the  endeavor  to  persuade 
him  to  kotow  before  this  simulacrum  ;  but 
his  refusal  at  length  prevailed,  and  the 
Chinese  contented  themselves  with  his 
promise  to  bow  as  often  as  they  prostrated 
themselves.  He  **  was  placed  according- 
ly, with  Sir  Geoige  Staunton,  Mr.  EUi?, 
and  Mr.  Morrison,  immediately  before  it, 
having  six  Mandarins  of  high  rank  on  his 
right  hand,  and  the  gentlemen  of  his 
suite  behind  him.  At  a  signal  given  by 
an  officer,  the  Mandarins  fell  on  their 
knees,  knocked  their  heads  three  times 
against  the  ground  and  then  arose  :  a  sec- 
ond and  a  third  time  this  signal  was  re- 
peated, and  a  second  and  third  time  they 
knocked  their  heads  against  the  earth  ; 
the  Ambassador  and  the  gentlemen  of  his 
suite  bowing  respectfully  nine  times." 

At  Tungchow — which  Li  Hung-chang 
now  wants  to  make  the  terminus  of  a  rail- 
way toward  Peking,  but  whither  Lord 
Amherst  was  carried  in  boats  bearing  the 
**  Tribute-bearer"  flag — they  were  met  by 
Duke  Ho,  whom  Mr.  Abel  describes  as 
President  of  the  Foreign  Board  ;  and  the 
question  of  the  kotow  was  again  urged. 
The  Chinese  insisted  ;  Lord  Amherst  re- 
fused. The  Duke  **  threatened  to  send 
him  out  of  the  Empire  without  seeing  the 
Celestial  face  !"  Lord  Amherst  declared 
his  readiness  to  depart ;  and  his  persis- 
tence at  length  prevailed.  Word  was 
brought  that  Kia-king  would  waive  the 
kotow  and  receive  him  on  his  own  terms. 
It  was  thought,  naturally,  that  all  difficul- 
ties were  now  removed,  but  the  possibili- 
ties of  Chinese  official  insolence  are  with- 
out bounds.  Kia-king  was  at  Yuen-min- 
yuen,  and  Lord  Amherst  was  persuaded  to 
start  from  Tungchow  late  in  the  after- 
noon, on  the  understanding  that  a  halt 
would  be  made  at  Peking,  which  is  only 
a  few  miles  distant ;  but  he  was  carried 
past  the  walls,  compelled  to  travel  all 
night,  and  reached  Yuen-min-yuen  only 
at  dawn  of  day. 

**  Arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Im- 
perial palace,  the  Ambassador's  carriage  was 
stopped  by  some  MandarinR  in  their  dresses 
of  ceremony,  who  requested  him  to  enter  the 
Imperial  palace.  His  lordship  at  first  refused, 
pleading  fatigue  and  illness,  and  begging  to 
be  led  to  the»qaarters  prepared  for  him  ;  bnt 
after  repeated    solicitations   and    assurances 

♦  NarrcUive,  etc.  etc.,  of  Lord  Amherst* s  Em- 
bassy to  the  Court  of  Peking.  By  Clarke  Abel, 
Chief  Medical  Officer,  etc.    London.     1818. 
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th.1t  ie  w.'t:!,!  cnlj-  be  deUioed  to  part«k*  of  plain  the  importance  ittached  lo  the  con- 

wfjsstiii.c:.  h*  ^■^tt^.l.  .ad  McompuiKd  by  ,1^;^^^  ^f  ^^^^            ^  ceremonT.      yothilig 

si:  -:_-•:  n;ir.;!nr.,i*  .,;  lLindannatJibep»l-  t*^""'    t*""    I^'"*    Amherst*    eiperience 

i.-»  ■       ri*  Willi*  FirtT  were  here  poahe.!  into  could  eihibit  the  oTerweening  pride  whifrh 

i  *c:,ili  DOEJ.  whiiih  ■as  lU  one*  crowded  bT  caDi^eires  Chins  to  be  the  central  kingdom 

lU=..Un=a       -L-icL   Amherot  threw  himself  ^f   the   nnlv^erw,  snd   the  Emperor,  as  its 

^'^■,^:;=^:  iQTiK^i^1on"?m^n^^^^     \  hnf.";  wrersijin,  to   S*  «,  immeMurtbly  esalted 

■."LiLiidw'w  ^^.L'i  V.iler  no  repiwe.  '  In  k  few  '^^^  there  can  l>e  no  qnestion  of  anght  bat 

3^:^~:eiithe  President  of  the  Boud  of  Wr^tka  submiuion  to  hU  will.      The  degree  of  re- 

isa  aaoe.i  the  E=.r.?r.V*  i«tife  l)  a«  liim  *n«.;t  jhown   to   foreign    r*presentati»es  ■! 

«.:  ^iie  o:iet  >>niii.i«:.,aer».     Lord  Amh.Rs  p^tins  con*titQte».  in  fact,  a  aort  of   po- 

aA"«MT  ACt:te  Teclece-i  eosipIiMiM  alaio^t  '■"*;«'  barometer,  iDdiMtinz  the   det^ree  of 

--— .-min  J    .13  i  rvjT:est«d  tlut  hia  M.t:e9t7  pro^r«M  thit  has  been  made  in  orercoming 

w---i  »^;<!»  fc:x.  ihj!  dij  w  tecrtter  hiaiaett :  tht*e  prejudiees  and  in  opening  the  evea 

;«  --.1  m-im  Wire  n,:t  leceLied.     Ti-e  Em-  ^^f  the  Chinese  t.>  their  true  relative  poai- 

F-r-i  1  -.-ji  '•■^J^'^n  »=-  »?"n  atge-t  m  tot  jjon  amon^  the  nations  of  the  world.      The 

:     -^  r^.'-fi'te-l.  ■^■^■..i  b.-.i  Eu^llenej-odh-^tsl  lo  ,.  -     .    ^                     ,                  , 

■:-ir'=;;=^:ria.-e,   .  .  ,   Findtciiibat  their  *c-  il-ItL-u.ts  lies   as   mQ.;h.  or  p«rtkapa  more, 

tiii::es  w^re  -^-atiiILe;.  the  dele^ru^fl  rviired.  with  the  iireat  officials  than  with  the  Ein- 

r-;'!  Ttp.  :a:!a*.:i»te;.f  i:i.:«*led  ot  Drje  Hx  wror  himself.      It  is  helieied.  for ioitance. 

w^-  inter-.!  ihe  r^-m  w-.th  a  .i«erm.n*di^  jj^^^   K:a  kin-  waa   kept  in   icnorance   of 

E-.i-r;B-..ie»-.r--.iieet:c:.i.iliiiitbaitheT  ^-Jnl   Amhersl   hatinj  uarcled   aU  night 

w  -ru  ;  -"cIt  i«  rw-.xj«d  t.>  perforin  the  Ens-  anl  bein^  unready  in  p«jint  of  habiliment 

li<.i  .»«eci<-iLt-.      i.ia  reL-viTing  the  Mme  ui-  ti)   ester   his   pre»en<K  :  and  the  fact  thxt 

*»ir.  i4  »-_r;s  ii*  l^'PiiBip  mdely  by  the  there  ecsEed  a  wholesale  inSiciion  of  pen- 

t^.{^'^^^Tl^'ui!°'y::;  ^^  -i  degradation.  anmed|ate!v  after 

*t^-"-.:  ;..rw,vri,  bi;  beJ.:;*  tker  rented  hiin  =»'*  aeparcure.  appears  t»  josufr   the  ior- 

w'  ^MTirt-  :::;.  in.;  t'.sinMvi  i.^wiid  fcim  wfctla  m;*?.      It  ioems  tae  l::<[tal  tmth  that  the 

■^  -.^1  bis  .:i  j'iLkiij  oJ  cL*  :iiim»najhj  **-  Maniaric*  are.  ia  Cbina,  more  Imperial 

«-TF«^  tLaa  tie  Emperor.  I:  was  the  e»DtiiiDed 
eih;':::ioc.  ^r  :-e  pro«:a<:iaI  magnates  U 
Caa:on,  of  ue  same  oierbearin^  insolence 
w'::I.;b.   Lid   brv?^;;^:  ab«it  the  jiatro  at 

r^^wL.-^.-:.  i=i  :_i:iLi-is.Tbe!Mat*d»4«ier»E!-  V=«-=:--TT:ea.  tha:  led  t<>  Admiral  Par- 

i'^"^,'.*^i  ,'.'V^*™  't^.*^".'*^.' ."''";  ker's  eir.<.i:::oa  mi  tie  £%.t»t:co.  ia  1?42, 

i  ^  :=V.    la^'lr^r-rU;  -r«*«a».     riV  D-ji"s  *■'•   ■-*  '■^^t^T  ■■'•   ^i^kiaj.     I;  w»  their 

i;  -i.'t  Lunil  h^  s.-t«.  eai*a«-;r.ec  to  =,t£e  fai.^iW  ;<>  arprev'iiW  ti*  linsoa  th«a  taught 

:; is-^-m: iiM  wiijwe  Mi  A;Eu:ie»d  i=  it-  wii-'a  ;*i,  *iit«2  ;ean  ^iitef.  i.>  the  cap- 

".'f^i'  K   ;.:r:e  lie  *^;iisu.::t  ^_^=;^  ==*  :~re  ■::  Cj=::=  a='i  izi  iz.-:ta&>a  (la  ISS?) 

-ri-i     ,-.")  !l  --.".p  -■.■.■■<''-?-<-W»e  a:*':.Sf-"<~-  "■■    "'■•*   ^KilJ   wai-'i   cpsitfd   Cbina    awl 

:r«c*i  i.i;  :'"ti;5  --a  :ii  E=i:*kt.  wio,  t*  K".?— i:*i  fv"  '-^  res;.i«i«  of  aa  English 

m.i.  aierilj-  wjied  i^  see  tisi'.'a  i:*  irr-.n!  T«^«iieiai->e  a:  Tes^a^. 

li.i  T--..,ii:s^.;«i:a  i;=u  ^ FwwiWi.-a.  i,-w-  Oir^-.-iTntCAtf^r*  7C«*«£:<-1.  bowerer.  erea 

'-■w   U'^  tier-oii'ii  i;i'i-*r'.i«-^»"*  *    '  '*'*   •**^''*=*  'JVMifii*!!  w;;i.  t^  acteal  ajts- 

'           "                          "~         ■  •tjwi.     Wr    V.MpvTCc   H'esfi^   fcd   to 

r-  ■■.-.:  :i<  Kw  si-r:.  :■:*  tst:^*-  wvw  r^>v.,    w*i  il^   ifctr*  sbsctlT^aftcr  tita 

I',  ■•-■r-^  ■  ---^Tj.' : •  — rf-T  ■:-;*T^,i<'*  .:6«^  ,v.>.svwiv'»  a*  >«i*i.->t.     Sfe  si 

:.— .      .-•it:  ^.    \wii.'r.  "'jk-I  iIvt  ,-<!«<■  it.'KS-.  *»J  sv-i  til  St  o 

■--.  :.■    :•'.  K=K  s.frrT'^  w>i<T.  iW»    •v-^  W>  ><  ivwx*!- 
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Wade  in  proposing  to  offer  their  congrat- 
ulations and  deliver  their  credentials  to 
him  in  person  upon  the  occasion.  Even 
the  allied  occupation  of  Peking  bad 
scarcely  lowered  the  tone  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Literati.  The  invader  had 
come  and  had  gone,  as  had  happened  be- 
fore in  Chinese  history  ;  but  the  Empire 
remained  ;  the  barbarian  intruder  was  a 
barbarian  still.  Political  education  had, 
however,  made  so  much  progress  among 
the  chief  statesmen  of  Peking  that  it  was 
known  refusal  would  be  foolish,  and  that 
the  kotow  was  out  of  the  question.  Tung- 
che  assumed  the  reins  of  power  in  Feb- 
ruary 1873,  and  the  publication  of  the 
following  edict  in  the  Peking  Gazette  of 
June  15  announced  that  the  plunge  would 
be  taken  : 

"  The  Tsungli  Tamto  [Foreign  Office]  hav- 
ing presented  a  memorial  to  the  effect  that  the 
Foreign  Ministers  residing  in  Peking  have 
implored  [us  to  grant]  an  audience,  that  they 
may  deliver  letters  from  their  Governments, 
we  command  that  the  Foreign  Ministers  re- 
siding in  Peking  who  have  broaght  letters 
from  their  Governments  be  accorded  audi- 
ence.   Bespect  this !" 

There  were  objections  to  the  edict,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  the  statement  that 
the  Ministers  had  humbly  begged,  or 
**  implored,"  an  audience.  There  were 
others,  incidental  to  the  Chinese  composi- 
tion, which  it  would  be  tiresome  here  to 
endeavor  to  explain.  Exception  was 
taken,  also,  to  the  locality  chosen,  which 
was  outside  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
palace.  Not  even  yet  have  the  Mandarins 
been  brought  to  admit  the  wisdom  of  rec- 
ognizing frankly  the  equality  of  Western 
nations  ;  and  Prince  Kung  and  his  col- 
leagues were  anxious,  then,  to  derogate  as 
little  as  possible  from  their  traditional  pre- 
tensions. It  was  not  till  ten  days  later 
that  a  memorandum  of  etiquette  was 
agreed  upon  ;  but  the  audience  was  at  last 
fixed  for  the  29th,  and  I  cannot  do  better 
than  avail  myself  of  the  British  Minister's 
despatch*  to  Lord  Granville  for  a  desciip- 
tion  of  the  incident.  The  place  appointed 
was  the  Tsa-Kwaog-Koy  or  parple  pavil- 
ioo,  a  large  building  in  the  gronnds  west 
of  the  palace  ;  and  it  had  been  settled  that 
the  Ministers  should  rendeffoiisata  build- 
ing known  as  the  P«i-i*ai^  a  fionnan 
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Catholic  cathedral  and  mission -house, 
which  stood  not  far  from  the  spot,  I 
take  up  Sir  Thomas  Wade's  narrative  at 
this  point  : 

**  We  rendezvoused  accordingly  at  the  Pei- 
t*ang,  and  were  thence  escorted  by  a  Minister 
of  the  YamCn  to  the  north  gate  of  the  palace 
grounds  in  our  chairs  ;  the  thoroughfare  across 
the  marble  bridge,  which  spans  the  piece  of 
water  above  mentioned,  being  closed  to  the 
public  eastward  by  desire  of  the  Emperor. 
We  had  come  to  the  Pei-t'ang  through  the 
west  of  the  outer  city,  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple being  already  on  the  alert  to  see  the  for- 
eigners who  were  to  be  presented  to  the  Em- 
peror  without  prostrating  themselves.  A 
dense  crowd  was  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Pei-t'ang  for  the  same  purpose.  At  the 
Fa-Haa-M6n,  the  gate  by  which  the  palace 
grounds  are  here  entered  from  the  north,  we 
left  our  chairs  and  were  received  by  the  Grand 
Secretary  and  all  other  Ministers  of  the  Yani6n, 
the  Prince  [Kungland  the  Ministers  Pao  and 
Sh^n  excepted.  We  had  been  told  that  they 
would  be  in  attendance  all  the  morning  on 
his  Majesty.  We  proceeded,  according  to  the 
programme,  to  the  Shih-ying-Kung,  or  palace 
of  seasonableness,  a  temple  in  which,  as  cir- 
cumstances require,  the  Emperor  prays  for 
rain  or  for  cessation  of  rain.  Confectionery, 
tea,  and  Chinese  wine  from  the  Emperor's 
buttery  were  offered  us,  and,  after  waiting 
above  an  hour,  we  moved  on  with  the  Minis- 
ters to  a  large  tent  pitched  *westward  of  the 
purple  pavilion. 

''  The  Emperor  did  not  arrive  at  the  pavilion 
as  soon  as  we  had  been  led  to  expect.  The 
reason  assigned  was  the  receipt  of  important 
despatches  from  the  seat  of  war  in  the  north- 
west. *  The  Prince  of  Kung  and  the  two  Min- 
isters with  him  were  already  waiting  outside 
the  tent  to  explain  the  delay,  and  returned 
again  and  again,  as  it  were  apologetically,  to 
keep  us  company  with  the  rest.  The  grounds 
were  thronged  with  officials  ;  but  except  a  few 
men  wearing  Chinese  sabres  of  antique  form, 
I  saw  nothing  like  a  soldier  in  our  immediate 
vicinity.  At  length,  after  we  had  waited  in 
the  tent  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  Japan- 
ese Ambassador  was  summoned  to  the  pres- 
ence, and,  his  audience  ended,  came  our 
turn.* 

"  In' front  of  the  pavilion  in  which  we  were 
received  is  a  great  platform  of  stone,  accessi- 
ble on  three  sides  by  flights  of  steps.  We 
ascended,  as  it  had  been  agreed,  after  some 
debate,  we  should,  by  the  steps  on  the  west- 
em  side,  and,  entering  the  pavilion,  found 

*Tbe  representative  of  Germany  had,  in 
the  mean  time,  left  Peking  ;  but  an  Ambassa- 
dor from  Japan  had  arrived,  and  claimed  to 
bn  received  on  the  same  footing  as  his  col- 
lesgoes.  It  was  arranged,  indeed,  that  he 
slimild  have  his  audience  first,  partly  on  ao- 
eoont  of  his  rank  as  Ambassador,  partly  be- 
letter  with  which  he  was  charged 
of  oongialnlation.  The  five  Minis- 
ettexs  of  oredenoe  succeeded. 
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onrs^Wes  at  onci;  in  a  large  hftll  dirided  hj 
wooden  pillars  m  the  tihtlaI  northern  style, 
into  five  sections.  We  came  into  this  by  the 
aecond  »e/;tion  from  the  west,  filing  into  the 
centre  %<>ction  nntil  we  were  opposite  the 
throne  on  which  the  Emperor  was  seated  at 
the  north  end  of  the  hall.  We  then  bowed  to 
the  Emperor,  advanced  a  few  paces  and  bowed 
ai2^in.  then  advanced  a  few  paces  farther  bow. 
ing  again,  and  halted  before  a  long  yellow 
table  about  halfway  np  the  hall,  I  should  say 
some  ten  or  twelve  paces  distant  from  the 
throne. 

"  The  throne  was,  I  think,  raised  above  the 
floor  of  the  dais  on  which  it  stood  by  a  conple 
of  steps.  The  dais  iUelf  was  separated  from 
the  hall  by  a  light  rail  broken  right  and  left 
of  the  throne  by  low  flights  of  three  stairs 
each.  The  Emperor  was  seated  Manchn  fash- 
ion, that  \H,  croAs- legged.  Upon  his  left  were 
the  Prince  of  Kang,  his  brother,  known  as  the 
seventh  Prince,  and  another  Prince,  the  son 
of  the  famons  Bangolinsin,  who  repolsed  our 
attack  on  the  forts  of  Takn  in  1859.  To  the 
right  of  His  Majesty  stood  two  other  mag. 
nates,  the  nearest  being  the  senior  of  the 
hereditary  princes  not  of  the  Imperial  house  ; 
the  other,  I  believe,  a  son-in-law  of  the  old 
Emperor,  whose  name  was  Pao-knang.  Be- 
low on  either  side  was  a  doable  rank  of  high 
officials,  which  spread  oatward  from  the 
throne  toward  ns,  until  their  flanks  reached 
the  columns  marking  the  outer  line  of  the 
centre  section  in  which  we  were  standing.  In 
rear  of  these  were  others  filling  the  flank  sec- 
tions east  and  west  up  to  the  walls.  On  the 
whole  the  spectacle  was  fair  to  see,  although 
I  should  not  go  so  far  as  to  style  it  imposing. 

"  Onr  party  having  halted  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, the  Minister  of  Russia,  General  Ylan- 
galy,  as  Doyen  of  the  Corps,  read  aloud  an 
address  in  French.  A  Chinese  translation  of 
this  was  then  read  by  M.  Bismarck,  Secretaire 
Interprete  of  the  German  Legation,  who  had 
been  selected  to  act  as  Interpreter- General  at 
our  Conferences.  As  soon  as  the  address  was 
delivered  we  laid  our  letters  of  credence  upon 
the  table.  The  Emperor  made  a  slight  bow 
of  acknowledgment,  and  the  Prince  of  Kung 
falling  upon  both  knees  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  his  Majesty  appeared  to  speak  to  him 
—I  say  appeared,  because  no  sound  reached 
my  ears.  We  had  been  told,  however  that 
the  Emperor  would  speak  in  Manohn.  and  that 
the  Prince  would  interpret.  Aocoruingly,  as 
soon  as  his  Highness  rose,  he  desoenoed  the 
steps,  and  informed  us  that  his  Majesty  de- 
clared that  the  letters  of  credence  had  been 
received.  Then  returning  to  his  place,  he 
again  fell  upon  his  kneos,  and  the  Emperor 
having  again  spoken  to  him  in  a  low  tone,  he 
again  descended  the  steps,  and  coming  up  to 
us  informed  us  that  his  Majesty  trusted  that 
our  respective  Rulers  were  in  good  health, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  foreign  aftairs  might 
all  be  satisfactorily  arranged  between  foreign 
Ministers  and  the  Tsungli  YamOa.  This 
closed  the  Audience,  which  may  have  lasted  a 
little  more  than  five  minutes. 

'*  We  then  all  withdrew  in  the  nsual  fash- 
ion, '  &  reculons,*  and  bowing ;  with  the  ex 


eeption  of  M.  de  Geofroy,  Ifiiiirtsr  of  Fnoiee; 
who  had  a  reply  to  deliver  from  him  Oorem- 
meni  to  the  letter  of  explanations  eairied  to 
France  in  1870  by  the  Miniitrr  Chmigliov. 
...  It  had  been  coneeded,  not  without  de- 
bate, that  M.  de  Geofrqy  was  for  this  ■econd 
audience  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  his  own  in- 
terpreter, >L  Deveria.  As  we  retired,  there- 
fore, that  gentleman  was  introduced.  The 
second  audience  was  over  as  qoicfciy  as  the 
first,  and  31.  de  Geofror  presently  o^otook 
ns  at  the  Shih-ying-Kung,  whence,  after  a 
short  session,  we  were  conducted  to  our  chairs 
by  the  Ministers  of  the  Yam^  the  Grand 
Secretary  joining  the  rest  at  the  gate." 

So  ended  a  cei^monv  which  hnd  been 
the  subject  of  much  anticipation,  and 
which  was  at  the  time  sabjected  to  keen 
criticism.  Obnoxious  to  criticism  in  some 
respects  it  nndoobtedlj  was,  bat  only  the 
Ministers  concerned  probably  are  aware  of 
the  difiicnlties  encountered  in  arriving  even 
at  a  tolerable  compromise  ;  and  while  we 
criticise  the  remains  of  pretension  actnallj 
displayed,  we  may  remember  that  it  was, 
in  Chinese  eyes,  a  remarkable  concession 
for  the  Emperor  to  give  aadience  at  all  to 
a  nnmber  of  foreigners  declining  not  only 
to  kotow,  bat  even  to  bend  the  knee. 
We  mast  remember,  to  quote  again  the 
lancraage  of  Sir  Thomas  Wade's  despatch, 
* '  the  long  standing  pretension  of  the  Em- 
peror of  China  to  this  act  of  homage,  and 
the  tradition  of  isolated  supremacy  on 
which  that  pretension  had  been  based. 
The  Empire  bad,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  broken  with  that  tradition  ;  not 
perhaps  with  a  good  grace,  but  still  broken 
with  it  past  recall."  It  remained  to  be 
seen  what  would  be  the  political  outcome 
of  Iho  change. 

One  or  two  other  interviews  were,  I  be- 
lieve, had,  upon  occasion,  by  other  Minis- 
ters during  the  ensuing  year  ;  but  another 
minority  then  intervened,  to  break  off 
once  more  the  thread  of  personal  rela- 
tions. Eighteen  months  later,  in  Januaiy 
1876,  the  Emperor  Tung-che  **  sped  up- 
ward on  the  dragon  to  be  a  guest  on  high," 
and  after  a  lively  intrigue,  with  which  we 
are  not  here  concerned,  a  child  of  four 
was  nominated  in  his  stead.  The  Re- 
gency fell  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Dow- 
ager Empresses,  and  fourteen  years  had 
to  elapse  before  the  formal  accession  of 
the  now  reigning  monarch  could  bring  the 
question  again  to  the  fore. 

Much  wa'8  happening,  however,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  break  down  the  barrier  of 
ignorance  that  sepaiates  China  from  the 
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West.  I  need  hardly  speak  of  Mr.  Bar- 
linr^ame's  roving  mission,  because  that 
contributed  more,  perhaps,  to  soften  the 
tone  of  Western  diplomacy  toward  China 
than  to  enlighten  the  Chinese.  But  the  so- 
called  Tientsin  massacre  in  1870,  entailed 
the  despatch  of  a  genuine  Chinese  mis- 
sion of  apology  to  Paris.  The  murder  of 
our  own  countryman,  Margary,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Yunnan,  was  made  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wade  the  occasion  for  demanding  that 
a  Chinese  Legation  should  be  established 
permanently  at  St.  James'.  Chunghow 
was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  procure  the 
restitution  of  Euldja.  Ministers,  have 
since  been  accredited  to  the  chief  capitals 
of  Europe  and  to  Washington  ;  and  there 
has  been  a  va-et-vient  of  envoys  and  at- 
tach^,  of  servants  and  underlings,  who 
cannot  but  have  contributed  to  enlighten 
home- staying  Chinese,  in  some  small  de- 
gree, as  to  the  actual  facts  about  Western 
power  and  civilization. 

Interest  was  therefore  naturally  felt  as 
to  the  attitude  which  the  young  Emperor 
would  have  been  taught  to  assume,  and 
the  recent  audience  may  perhaps  be  taken 
as  a  fair  indication  of  the  progress  made. 
Kwangsa  came  of  age  in  1889,  and  an  in- 
timation was,  I  believe,  soon  after  con- 
veyed that  the  foreign  representatives 
would  be  pleased  to  offer  him  their  con- 
gratulations on  the  event.  The  matter 
was,  however,  not  pressed,  and  the  Min- 
isters themselves  are  said  to  have  been 
somewhat  taken  by  surprise  by  the  deci- 
sion expressed  in  the  following  edict,  which 
appeared  in  the  Peking  Gazette  on  the 
12th  of  December  last : — 

**  Since  the  Treaties  have  been  made  with 
the  various  nations,  letters  and  despatches 
under  the  seals  of  the  Governments  have 
passed  to  and  fro  making  complimentary  in- 
quiries year  by  year  without  intermission. 
The  liarmony  that  has  existed  has  become 
thas  from  time  to  time  more  and  more  secure. 
Tne  Ministers  of  the  various  Powers  residing 
in  Peking  have  abundantly  shown  their  loyal 
desire  to  maintain  peaceful  relations  and  in- 
ternational friendship.  This  I  cordially  rec- 
ognize, and  I  rejoice  in  it. 

' '  In  the  lirst  and  second  months  of  last 
year  (February  1888),  when  there  were  special 
reasons  for  expressing  national  joy,  I  received 
a  Gracious  Decree  (from  the  Empress  Dowager) 
ordering  the  Ministers  of  the  Yamen  for  For- 
eign Affairs  to  entertain  the  Ministers  of  the 
foreign  nations  at  a  banquet.  That  occasion 
was  a  memorable  and  happy  one.  I  have  now 
been  in  charge  of  the  Government  for  two 
years.    The  Ministers  of  foreign  Powers  ought 


to  be  received  by  me  at  an  audience,  and  I 
hereby  decree  that  the  audience  to  be  held  be  in 
accordance  with  that  of  the  12th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Tung  Chih  (1873).     It  is  also  hereby 
decreed  that  a  day  be  fixed  every  year  for  an 
audience,  in  order  to  show  my  desire  to  treat 
with  honor  all  the  Ministers  of  the  foreign 
Powers  resident  in  Peking,  whether  fully  em- 
powered or  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  their  Governments.     The  Ministers  of  the 
Yam^n  for  Foreign  Affairs  are  hereby  ordered 
in  the  first  month  of  the  ensuing  New  Year 
to  prepare  a  memorial  asking  that  a  time  for 
the  audience  may  be  fixed.     On  the  next  day 
the  Foreign  Ministers  are  to  be  received  at  a 
banquet  at  the  Foreign  Office.     The  same  is 
to  be  done  every  year  in  the  fiirst  month,  and 
the  rule  will  be  the  same  on  each  occasion. 
New  Ministers  coming  will  be  received  at  this 
annual  audience.     At  all  times  of  national 
congratulation,  when  China  and  the  foreign 
countries  give  suitable  expression  to  their  joy, 
the  Ministers  of  the  Foreign  Office  are  also  to 
offer  a  memorial  asking  for  the  bestowal  of  a 
banquet,  to  show  the  sincere  and  ^increasing 
desire  of  the  Imperial  Government  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  the  best  possible 
relations  between    China    and    the    Foreign 
States.    In  regard  to  the  details,  the  Yamgn 
is  hereby  ordered  to  memorialize  for  instruc- 
tions on  each  occasion." 

It  will  at  once  strike  the  most  casual 
reader  that  this  proclamation  marks  a  dis- 
tinct advance  upon  the  curt  edict  of  the 
Emperor  Tung-che.     Instead  of  a  grudg- 
ing  assent,  here  is  a  willing  proffer  ;  and 
the  conditions  of  foreign  intercourse  are 
recognized  with  frankness  and  cordiality. 
If  there  is  still  a  flavor  of  concession  and 
condescension,  something  may  he  allowed 
for  the   peculiarities  of  Chinese    idiom. 
The  reception  itself,  however,  left  more  to 
he  desired,  and  though  I  shrink  from  en- 
tering into  details  that  become  wearisome 
by  repetition,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  in- 
dicating a  few  of  the  defects.     The  local- 
ity, for  instance,  was  the  same  as  in  1873  ; 
and  if  it  be  true  that  the  foreign  Ministers 
protested,  requiring  instead  that  audience 
should  be  given  them  within  the  precincts 
of  the  palace,  but  that  the  Chinese  de- 
clared this  impossible  without  the  kotow, 
the   inference   seems  irresistible   that  an 
audience  in  the  grounds  is  considered  an 
inferior  function.      The   bald  announce- 
ment,   again,  in   the   Peking    Gctzette   of 
March  4,  that  **  at  half- past  eleven  on  the 
morrow  the  Emperor  would  receive  in  au- 
dience, at  the  Tsu-Kwang-Eo,  all  the  na- 
tions,*' would  hardly  distinguish  the  cere- 
mony in  Chinese  eyes  from  a  similar  recep- 
tion accorded  a  few  days  later  in  the  same 
building  to   a  crowd  of  Mongolian   and 
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Kienlang,  it  is  remarked,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  DOt  only  remained,  but  showed  per- 
sonal courtesy  to  Lord  Macartney  and  his 
suite,  at  the  historical  banquet  at  Zehol. 

Differences  of  opinion  exist  on  this  as 
on  roost  other  subjects  ;  but  the  prevalent 
feeling  among  foreign  residents  seems 
questionably  one  of  disappointment  at  the 
divergence  from  European  custom  and  the 
concession  to  Chinese  assumption  which 
were  still  tolerated.  There  are,  of  course, 
some  who  make  allowances  for  Chinese 
conservatism,  and  who  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  Emperor  is  already  accused  of 
pro-foreign  proclivities,  as  evidence  of  the 
difiiculties  he  has  to  encounter.  It  suffices 
the83  that  he  does  receive  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  Powers  without  prostra- 
tion or  genuflexion,  and  that  progress  is 
being  gradually  made  toward  a  more  liberal 
goal ;  while  others  resent  impatiently  the 
vestiges  of  assumption  which  are  still  to 
be  discerned.  Foreign  Ministers,  it  is 
urged,  represent  their  sovereigns ;  and 
anything  in  the  shape  of  an  inferior  re- 
ception is  to  maintain  an  affectation  of 
superiority  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
Emperor  which  lowers  foreigners  gener- 
ally in  the  eye  of  Chinese  :  nor  can  it  but 
accentuate  that  impression,  that  European 
monarchs  should  accord  Chinese  envoys 
full  and  equal  privileges  while  our  own 
representatives  are  grudged  similar  recog- 
nition. 

I  halt,  however,  on  the  threshold  of  a 
political  dissertation.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned rather  to  produce  an  historical 
sketch  that  might  explain  the  interest  at- 
taching to  the  Rite.  And  so  we  have 
noted  the  ceremonial  in  force  at  a  time 
when  the  Emperor's  universal  supremacy 
was  a  dogma  of  political  faith  ;  we  have 


seen  Kienlung  so  far  relaxing  as  to  receive 
Lord  Macartney  on  bended  knee  ;  and  we 
have  seen  the  courtiers  of  Kia-king  out- 
raging hospitality  and  persuading  him  to 
drive  Lord  Amherst  contumeliously  away. 
We  have  noted  the  blows  by  which  these 
pretensions  were  shattered.  We  haviB 
been  present  with  Sir  Thomas  Wade  at 
the  first  audience  under  the  new  regimey 
when  prostration  and  genuflexion  were 
alike  omitted  ;  but  when  the  Imperial 
edict  was  curt,  and  when  an  affectation  of 
concession  was  still  glaringly  evident. 
And  we  have  now  beheld  a  further  ad- 
vance :  all  the  foreign  representatives  at 
Peking  have  been  invited,  and  politely  re- 
ceived— not  only  they,  but  their  full  staff, 
in  1891.  The  etiquette  observed  may 
still  fall  short  of  what  we  conceive  the  cir- 
cumstances to  require  ;  but  it  marks  at 
least  a  striking  advance  since  the  Emperor 
ranked  as  the  Solitary  Man,  and  all  the 
Princes  of  the  world  as  his  tributaries  and 
inferiors. 

[The  very  serious  anti- foreign  riots  that 
have  broken  out  in  the  valley  of  the 
Yangtze  since  this  article  was  written,  do 
not  affect  the  evidence  given  of  the  prog- 
ress of  political  education  in  high  places, 
though  they  prove  how  very  easy  it  still 
is  to  excite  popular  hostility  against  for- 
eigners. It  is  worthy  of  |note  that  these 
riots  are  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  secret 
societies,  who  are  accused,  in  some  quar- 
ters, of  acting  in  revenge  because  the  new 
Viceroy  refused  to  pay  blackmail,  and  in 
others,  of  wishing  to  embroil  the  Govern- 
ment with  foreigners  in  order  to  weaken 
its  power  of  resistance  to  projected  rebel- 
lion.]—  Westminster  Review, 
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AN  EPISTLE. 

So,  into  Cornwall  you  go  down. 
And  leave  me  loitering  here  in  town. 
For  me,  the  ebb  of  London's  wave. 
Not  ocean-thunder  in  Cornish  cave. 
My  friends  (save  only  one  or  two) 
Gone  to  the  glistening  marge,  like  you, — 
The  opera  season  with  blare  and  din 
Dying  sublime  in  Lohengrin ^ — 
Houses  darkened,  whose  blinded  panes 
All  thoughts,  save  of  the  dead,  preclude,- 
The  parks  a  puddle  of  tropic  rains, — 
Clubland  a  pensive  solitude, — 
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ELEGTBIGAL    EVAPORATION. 


Rather  more  than  twenty-five  years 
ago  the  writer  of  this  article  saw,  in  a 
well-known  London  laboratory,  a  funnel 
with  a  perpendicular  tube  and  a  lateral 
branch.  Mercury  fell  from  the  funnel 
through  the  tube,  and  air  was  sucked  in 
through  the  branch,  a  vacuum  beinfic 
thereby  produced  in  any  vessel  attached 
to  this  branch.  This  simple  piece  of  ap- 
paratus had  just  been  designed  by  Dr. 
Hermann  Sprengel,  and  it  was  destined  to 
immortality  in  the  history  of  science  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Sprengel  Pump.  Dr. 
Sprengel  showed  that  the  vacuum  so  pro- 
duced  was  a  nearer  approach  to  perfection 
Uian  had  hitherto  been  obtained  ;  and, 
although  the  pump  has  since  been  modi- 
fied in  detail,  it  retains  its  pre-eminence 
at  the  present  time.  It  was  rapidly  adopt- 
ed by  scientific  men,  and  to  it  we  owe  a 
brilliant  train  of  discoveries.  Graham's 
researches  on  the  **  occlusion"  or  absorp- 
tion of  gases  by  metals,-  Frankland  and 
Armstrong's  method  of  water  analysis,  the 
incandescent  system  of  electric  lighting, 
and,  above  all,  Mr.  Crookes's  marvellous 
discoveries  in  the  unseen  universe  of  mole- 
cules, would  have  been  impossible  without 
the  pump.  Our  present  concern  is  with 
Mr.  Crookes's  physical  discoveries,  and 
particularly  with  the  latest,  which  was 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  few 
weeks  ago  under  the  title  of  **  Electrical 
Evaporation."  In  order  to  make  these 
discoveries  intelligible  to  the  general  reader 
it  is  necessary  to  state  briefly  the  modern 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  matter,  which 
is  now  generally  accepted,  and  which  is  in 
substantial  harmony  with  known  phenom- 
ena. 

Matter  consists  of  minute  particles  called 
molecules,  which  are  always  in  motion. 
There  is  constant  attraction  between  them, 
analogous  to  the  attraction  of  gravitation, 
which  results  in  what  we  call  cohesion  and 
adhesion.  Of  the  nature  of  this  attraction 
we  at  present  know  but  little.  The  mo- 
lecular motion  is  otherwise  described  as 
heat.  The  absolute  zero  of  temperature 
would  be  matter  without  motion.  In  a 
solid  the  molecules  move,  perhaps  vibrate, 
without  their  permanent  position  in  regard 
to  one  another  being  altered.  In  a  liquid 
the  molecules  move  freely,  incessantly 
changing  their  positions  in  regard  to  one 


another,  but  through  distances  so  short 
that  they  still  remain  within  the  influence 
of  each  other's  attraction.  Ilence  the 
liquid  possesses  cohesion,  and  is  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent  elastic.  In  a  gas  the 
molecules  move  through  much  greater 
distances,  and  are  but  little  affected  by 
each  other's  attraction.  The  sum  total  of 
the  motions  of  the  molecules  of  a  gas  pro- 
duce its  elasticity  ;  for  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  gas  introduced  into  the  lar6:est 
vacuum  will  rapidly  occupy  the  whole 
space,  in  virtue  of  the  proper  motion  of 
the  molecules. 

The  first  of  Mr.  Crookes's  discoveries  is 
represented  by  the  scientific  toy  called  the 
Radiometer,  a  small  mill  encloeed  in  a 
vacuum,  which  can  now  be  seen  in  num- 
berless shop-windows.  The  metallic  vanes 
of  this  mill  are  set  in  motion  by  solar  rays, 
mechanical  motion  being  here  the  diiect 
outcome  of  radiant  energy.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  introduction  into  the  Sprengel 
vacuum  of  electrical  energy.  A  powerful 
stream  of  electricity  was  passed  through 
two  platinum  wires  into  the  vacuum.  It 
is  well  known  that  with  any  ordinary 
vacuum  a  well-known  and  beautiful  dis- 
charge of  electricity  takes  place  between 
the  platinum  wires  ;  but  by  carrying  the 
exhaustion  to  an  extent  previously  unat- 
terapted  a  totally  new  phenomenon  ap« 
peared.  Reduced  to  a  very  small  fraction 
of  their  previous  number,  molecules  fly 
from  the  electrified  points  through  consid- 
erable distances  before,  coming  into  col- 
lision, they  produce  light  A  dark  space 
in  the  exhausted  vessel  now  becomes  ap- 
parent, which  is  occupied  by  matter  in 
rapid  rectilinear  motion.  Matter  in  this 
condition  is  not  improperly  described  as 
**  radiant  matter  •/'  it  represents  a  fourth 
condition  of  matter,  as  distinct  from  gas 
as  gas  from  liquid,  or  liquid  from  solid. 
It  is  found  that  the  stream  of  molecules 
can  be  deflected  into  a  curved  line  by  the 
attraction  of  a  magnet,  and  that  small 
mills  inside  the  vessel  can,  therefore,  be 
set  in  motion  by  the  application  of  a  mag- 
net to  the  outside  of  the  glass.  The 
straight  path  of  the  molecules  is  only  ar- 
rested by  their  impact  against  other  gas- 
eous or  solid  molecules,  and  luminous  ef- 
fects can  be  produced  by  allowing  the 
molecular  hailstorm  to  fall  upon  gems  and 
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other  foreign  8uV)stances.  It  is  impossi- 
ble here  to  describe  these  phenomena,  or 
to  give  any  idea  of  their  beauty  and  in- 
terest, still  less  to  explain  the  practical 
uses  of  the  electrified  vacQum. 

The  latest  outcome  of  this  train  of  re-  • 
searches  gives  its  title  to  the  present  arti- 
cle. Every  one  knows  that  solids  and 
liquids  frequently  pass  into  gases  by  a 
process  known  as  evaporation.  Some- 
times the  solid  melts — that  is,  becomes 
liquid — before  it  passes  into  the  gaseous 
condition,  as  when  ice  melts  and  afterward 
evaporates  ;  but  sometimes  the  solid 
passes  at  once  into  the  gaseous  condition. 
The  evaporation  of  camphor  is  a  good  in- 
stance of  this.  Now,  during  the  electrical 
discharge  in  vacuo  it  is  known  that  on  the 
inside  of  the  glass  near  the  platinum  wires, 
and  especially  near  the  wire  known  to  elec- 
tricians as  the  negative  pole,  a  black  de- 
posit of  metallic  platinum  is,  after  a  time, 
formed.  It  is  clear  that  the  electrical 
energy  produces  a  volatilization  of  the 
metal  which  is  comparable  with  the  evapo- 
ration of  camphor.  It  is  properly  de- 
scribed as  electrical  evaporation.  The 
hailstorm  of  gaseous  molecules,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  continues 
as  before,  but  the  molecules  of  the  plati- 
num now  add  to  the  torrent,  and  are^  de- 
posited on  any  neighboring  surface,  par- 
ticularly on  the  surrounding  glass,  once 
more  assuming  the  solid  state.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  phenomenon  produced  by 
electrical  energy  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  observed  in  a  stoppered  bottle  con- 
taining a  few  lumps  of  camphor.  Before 
long  a  solid  crystalline  deposit  is  seen  in 
the  upper  pait  of  the  bottle  ;  molecules 
have  detached  themselves  from  the  solid 
mass  below,  and,  passing  as  gas,  have,  by 
impact  against  the  upper  part  of  the  glass, 
lost  the  greater  part  of  their  molecular 
motion  and  returned  to  the  solid  state. 
The  molecular  motion  proper  to  the  gas- 
eous state  being  arrested,  the  force  of  cohe- 
sion again  exerts  itself.  In  electrical 
evaporation  the  energy  of  electricity  plays 
the  part  of  heat  in  ordinary  evaporation. 
Electricity  as  well  as  heat  can  provide  a 
stimulus  sufficient  to  drive  molecules  oat 
of  the  range  of  each  other's  attraction. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  new  field  of 
research  Mr.  Crookes  appears  to  have 
started  from  the  liquid.  He  describes  the 
upper  surface  of  a  liquid  in  terms  so  terse 
and  vivid  that  a  few  lines  at  any  rate  most 


be  quoted  : — **  If  we  consider  a  liquid  at 
atmospheric  pressure — say,  for  instance, 
a  basin  of  water  in  an  open  room — at  mo- 
lecular distances  the  boundary  surface  be- 
tween the  lic}uid  and  the  superincambent 
gas  will  not  be  a  plane,  but  turbulent  like 
a  stormy  ocean.  The  molecules  at  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  dart  to  and  fro.  re- 
bound from  their  neighbors,  and  flj  off  in 
every  direction.  Their  initial  velocity 
may  be  either  accelerated  or  retarded  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  impact.  The 
result  of  a  collision  may  drive  a  molecule 
in  such  a  direction  that  it  remains  part 
and  parcel  of  the  liquid  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  sent  upward  without  any 
diminution  of  speed,  and  it  will  then  be 
carried  beyond  the  range  of  attraction  of 
neighboring  molecules  and  fly  off  into  and 
mingle  with  the  superincumbent  gas." 

Evidently  any  additional  motion  com- 
municated to  the  molecules  of  a  volatile 
liquid  tends  to  increase  the  number  which, 
escaping  from  attraction,  fly  off  as  gas. 
It  is  also  easy  to  understand  that  the  es- 
cape of  molecules  from  the  **  stormy 
ocean"  of  liquid  must  be  hindered  by  the 
more  stormy  gaseous  ocean  above.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  gas  the  number  of  mole- 
cules is  less,  but  then  their  motion  is  far 
greater  than  in  the  liquid,  so  that  a  point 
may  be  reached  when  the  propulsion  of 
molecules  from  the  liquid  is  balanced  by 
their  repulsion  by  the  gas.  Hence  evapo- 
ration into  a  limited  space  is  limited  in 
quantity,  and,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
depends  on  the  temperature  ;  while  evapo- 
ration into  unlimited  space,  or  into  space 
from  which  gas  is  continuously  removed 
by  exhaustion,  is  practically  unlimited. 
Of  the  evaporation  of  a  liquid  into  a  gas 
of  a  different  nature — as,  for  instance,  the 
evaporation  of  water  into  air — it  is  not 
necessary  now  to  speak. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  promotion  of 
evaporation  from  a  liquid  surface  by  elec- 
trical instead  of  by  heat  energy  is  a  logical 
deduction  from  the  previous  reasoning. 
A  simple  experincent  soon  showed  the 
close  analogy  between  the  two  operations. 
Equal  weights  of  water  in  two  porcelain 
dishes  were  placed  in  two  pans  of  a  bal- 
ance, the  surface  of  each  being  touched 
by  a  platinum  wire.  One  of  these  wires 
was  insulated,  while  the  other  communi- 
cated negative  electricity  to  the  water.  It 
was  found  that  evaporation  from  the  elec- 
trified water  took  place  more  rapidly  than 
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from  the  other  basin.  A  positive  electri- 
cal charge  had  but  very  slight  action  in 
stimulating  evaporation  ;  a  new  illustration 
being  thereby  incidentally  afforded  of  the 
diffeience,  at  present  inexplicable,  that 
exists  between  the  two  kinds  of  elec- 
tricity. 

That  solids  evaporate  by  electricity  has 
long  been  known.  The  arc  light,  only 
inferior  in  brilliancy  to  that  of  the  sun,  is 
not  caused  by  a  mere  passage  of  elec- 
tricity, but  is  accompanied  by  a  transfer- 
ence of  carbon  from  point  to  point.  The 
discharge  of  a  Ley  den  jar  and  the  pro- 
duction of  sparks  from  a  common  electrical 
machine  are  also  phenomena  which  are 
accompanied  by  transference  of  matter. 
All  such  transferences  may  properly  be 
described  as  cases  of  electiical  evapora- 
tion. They  are  cleaily  comparable  with 
the  evaporation  and  resolidification  of 
camphor.  Passing,  therefore,  naturally 
from  liquids  to  solids,  Mr.  Crookes  stud- 


ied, and  has  reported  upon,  the  compara- 
tive ease  with  which  different  metals  evap- 
orate— or,  in  other  words,  are  distilled— 
under  electiical  stress.  Cadmium  was  the 
metal  first  operated  upon,  and  it  was  found 
that  when  six  grains  were  electrified  in 
the  vacuum  tube  almost  the  whole  evapo- 
rated in  thirty-five  minutes.  Tables  were 
afterward  constructed  showing  the  com- 
parative volatilities  of  different  metals  un- 
der fairly  uniform  conditions,  and  by  a 
very  interesting  extension  of  the  system  it 
was  found  possible  to  separate  the  metals 
present  in  alloys  by  taking  advantage  of 
their  different  volatilities.  Thus,  from  an 
alloy  of  gold  and  aluminium  pure  gold  can 
be  distilled,  aluminium  being  very  slightly 
volatile. 

We  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to 
further  extensions  of  the  remarkable  ap- 
plication of  electrical  energy  here  very 
briefly  and  imperfectly  sketched. — Satur* 
day  Review. 
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Op  the  friendships  of  authors  none  is  so 
illustrious  as  that  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
and  none  is  more  truly  remarkable,  for  it 
was  a  friendship  between  two  great  spirits 
of  opposite  types  ;  it  overcame  a  long  re- 
sistance, it  resulted  in  the  most  strenuous 
co-operation  for  the  highest  ends,  it  bore 
the  richest  and  the  most  abundant  fiuit. 

In  July.  1787,  when  Goethe,  having  re- 
turned from  Sicily,  was  settling  to  his 
second  and  more  deliberate  study  of 
Rome,  Schiller  visited  Weimar.  A  de- 
serted Weimar,  for  the  Duke  as  well  as 
Goethe  was  absent  ;  but  Wieland  was  to 
be  found,  and  was  willing  to  quit  his 
translation  of  Lucian  to  greet  a  distin- 
guished visitor.  Herder  was  here,  and 
was  favorably  impressed  with  what  he  had 
read  of  Schiller's  latest  play,  Don  Carlos  ; 
and  in  the  presence  of  his  friend  and  ad- 
mirer, Charlotte  von  Kalb — ailing,  un- 
happy, excitable,  exacting — Schiller  found 
an  uneasy  pleasure.  In  that  year  Goethe's 
age  was  thirty-eight ;  Schiller  was  ten 
years  younger.     Ue  was  already  famous. 

*  Read  before  the  Manchester  Branch  of 
the  English  Goethe  Society. 


The  Robbers  had  made  a  conquest  of 
young  Germany  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
one  ;  since  then  his  reputation  had  been 
sustained  and  widened,  if  not  by  Fiesko^ 
certainly  by  Kabale  und  Liebe  and  his 
lyrical  poems.  But  in  his  reception  at 
VVeimar  there  was  clearly  no  enthusiasm  ; 
the  ex-medical  student  and  revolutionary 
playwright  was  made  to  feel  that  he  was 
admitted  somewhat  on  sufferance  to  the 
aristocratic  circle  of  the  Court ;  despond- 
ency descended  upon  him,  and,  partly  to 
resist  its  invasion,  Le  worked  fiercely  at 
the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  Every- 
where he  was  met  and  foiled  by  a  kind  of 
tyrannous  numen^  a  spiritual  presence  of 
the  absent  Goethe,  to  which  all  paid  un- 
questioning homage.  Now  he  encounters 
the  Duke's  favorite,  Knebel,  and  finds 
that  he  sets  small  store  by  a  young  poet's 
criticisms  and  aesthetics — prefers,  indeed, 
to  these  the  gathering  of  herbs  or  exam- 
ination of  minerals  ;  too  evidently  Knebtl 
is  of  Goethe's  faction.  Now  the  Court- 
singer,  Corona  Schroter,  reads  aloud  to  an 
admiring  audience  Goethe's  classical 
Iphiyenie,  Now  it  is  Goethe's  birthday, 
and  in  the  wanderer's  garden  his  friends 
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have  gathered  to  drink  his  health  ;  Schil- 
ler must  drink  it.  too,  in  a  goblet  of 
Rhenish  ;  **  he  little  thinks,  in  Italy,'* 
wrote  Schiller,  **  that  he  has  me  among 
his  guests  ;  but  fate  brings  men  and  things 
wonderfully  together." 

Schiller  had  already  seen  Goethe. 
When  Goethe,  in  17*79,  carried  Kail  Au- 
gust to  Switzerland  to  work  off  some  of 
his  redundant  energy,  they  stayed  for  a 
week  at  Stuttgart,  and  attended  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  at  the  Military  Acad- 
emy. A  lank,  red-haired  youth  advanced 
to  receive  his  three  prizes  and  to  kiss  the 
hem  of  the  Duke  of  Wttrtemberg's  gar- 
ment.  It  was  Schiller,  and  there,  on  the 
light  of  *'  The  Anointed,"  stood  Karl 
August,  of  Weimar,  and  on  the  left,  in 
stiff  Court  suit,  the  illustrious  author  of 
Ooetz  and  Werther,  conscious  that  he  was 
gazed  at,  and  coloring  visibly. 

Before  Goethe's  return  from  Italy, 
Schiller  had  left  Weimar  for  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Volkstadt,  where  he  could  wander 
on  hill-side  and  liver  bank  in  company  with 
his  beloved  Lotte.  *'  I  am  very  curious 
to  see  Goethe,"  he  writes  to  Kiirner  (2'7th 
July,  1788)  ;  **  on  the  whole,  I  feel  well 
disposed  toward  him,  and  there  are  few 
whose  abilities  I  so  honor."  And  a  little 
later  :  **  I  have  not  yet  seen  Goethe,  but 
wo  have  exchanged  greetings.  He  said 
he  should  have  paid  me  a  visit  if  he  had 
known  he  must  pass  so  near  me  on  his 
way  to  Weimar.  We  were  within  three 
miles  of  each  other.  I  am  told  he  has 
retired  from  active  life."  In  September 
of  that  year  Schiller's  desire  was  gratified. 
At  Hudolstadt,  in  the  house  of  his  future 
mother-in  law,  Frau  von  Lengefeld,  the 
meeting  took  place.  There,  beside  Schil- 
ler's Lotte  and  her  more  intellectual  sister 
Caroline,  were  Herder's  wife  and  Goethe's 
sometime  friend  and  confidant,  Fran  von 
Stein.  The  first  meeting  did  not  inspire 
Schiller  with  any  strong  wish  to  advance 
from  acquaintance  to  intimacy.  There 
was,  indeed,  no  coldness  nor  formality  on 
either  side  ;  Goethe  was  in  a  happy  mood, 
and  spoke  much  and  delightfully  of  Italy, 
and  the  manners  and  morals  of  its  people  ; 
his  movements  seemed  to  Schiller — nim- 
self  nervously  irregular  in  his  gestares — 
somewhat  stiff,  and  his  countenance  not 
open  ;  but  his  eye  could  beam  and  rivet 
attention  ;  there  was  an  earnest  kindli- 
ness in  his  expression,  and  his  voice  was 
singularly  pleasing.     Bat  as  he  spoke  the 


ladies  fluttered  or  settled  around  him  ; 
there  was  small  chance  for  the  new-comer, 
unless  it  might  be  once  on  a  ramble  by  the 
Saale,  to  converse  with  him  alone.  Schil- 
ler had  looked  forward  with  ardent  expec- 
tation to  this  meeting  ;  it  was  over,  and 
nothing  had  come  of  it ;  he  could  not  but 
feel  somewhat  mortified.  **The  high 
idea  I  had  conceived  of  Goethe,"  he  tells 
Korner,  *'  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
lessened  by  personal  acquaintance  ;  but 
I  doubt  if  we  shall  ever  draw  very  close 
toward  each  other.  Much  that  still  inter- 
ests me,  that  I  still  wish  and  hope  for,  he 
has  outlived.  He  is  so  far  ahead  of  me — 
not  so  much  in  years  as  in  experience  of 
the  world  and  self-development — that  we 
cannot  meet  on  the  road.  His  whole  life, 
from  the  very  first,  has  run  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  mine  ;  his  world  is  not  my 
world.  .  .  .  But  from  so  short  an  inter^ 
view  it  is  hard  to  draw  a  conclusion. 
Time  will  show." 

Goethe  has  himself 'explained  why  it  was 
impossible  for  him  at  this  time  to  approach 
Schiller  with  cordiality.  He  had  brought 
back  with  him  from  Italy,  a  conception  of 
art  which  made  him  look,  with  something 
like  impatient  scorn,  on  the  movement  of 
wh^h  he  had,  himself,  once  been  a  leader 
— the  movement  of  storm  and  revolt — and 
in  which  Schiller,  as  a  diamatist,  was  now 
the  banner-bearer.  * '  An  energetic,  but 
immature  talent  had  poured  over  the 
country  in  full  torrent,  just  those  ethical 
and  theatrical  paradoxes  from  which  I  was 
endeavoring  to  clear  myself.  .  .  .  The 
applause  universally  bestowed  on  those  ex- 
travagant abortions,  by  wild  students  as 
by  the  cultivated  Court  lady,  fell  like  a 
shock  on  me.  All  the  pains  I  bad  taken 
with  myself  seemed  to  me  entirely  lost.** 
A  past  self  which  we  have  transcended 
sometimes  seems  to  us  to  revive  as  oar 
most  hateful  adversary.  The  earlier  plajB 
of  Schiller  were  turbid  and  revolationarr* 
Don  Carlos  was  doubtless  felt  by  (Joethe 
to  be  rhetorical  and  doctrinaire.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  Schiller,  on  reading  .^- 
mont,  was  conscious  that  it  cast  him  down 
from  his  heights  ;  here  in  Egmodt  was  a 
veritable  hero,  fashioned  by  history  for 
the  drama ;  how  he,  himself,  could  baf« 
exalted  and  idealized  Egmont  I  And  ihia 
hero  who  might  have  declaimed  so  dim,^^ 
quently  on  the  great  truths  of  politieti  iwi'  P^ 
freedom  and  nature  and  yirto^,  had  tpU" 
degraded  by  Groethe  into  the  wHf^  ^ 
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love  intrigue  I  The  criticism  of  Egmonty 
published  by  Schiller,  appeared  to  Goethe 
to  prove  that  its  writer  knew  more  of 
morals  and  politics  than  of  poetry.  Per- 
haps, when,  by  his  intiaence,  Schiller  was 
appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  History 
at  Jena,  he  supposed  that  he  had  rendered 
the  young  enthusiast  a  more  than  material 
service,  that  a  better  way  was  now  opened 
for  this  crude  intellect,  and  that  out  of  a 
bad,  or  at  least  a  mischievous,  poet^  he 
had  helped  to  create  a  useful  professor. 

Schiller  guessed  that  to  this  Pharisee  of 
art  he  himself  must  appear  irregular  and 
riotous.  Don  Carlos  had  again  drawn 
the  eyes  of  Germany  upon  him  ;  but 
Goethe  coldly  averted  his  face.  And  he 
had  the  fatal  power  of  binding  other  hearts 
in  ice,  for  Moritz  was  also  cold,  and  val- 
ued the  smallest  finished  work  of  Goethe 
more  than  the  most  daring  attempt  of  an- 
other. '*  It  would  make  me  unhappy,'* 
wrote  Schiller,  2nd  February,  1789,  '*  to 
be  much  with  Goethe  ;  he  never  overflows 
even  to  his  closest  friends  ;  nothing  at- 
taches him  ;  1  believe  that  he  is  an  egoist 
in  a  supreme  degree.  He  possesses  the 
talent  of  putting  men  under  an  obligation 
to  him  by  small  as  well  as  great  acts  of 
courtesy  ;  but  he  always  manages  to  re- 
main free  himself.  He  makes  himself 
known  by  acts  of  beneficence,  but  only  as 
a  god,  without  giving  himself.  This 
mode  of  action  seems  to  me  a  calculated 

Elan  to  obtain  the  highest  gratification  for 
is  self-love.  Men  should  not  tolerate 
near  them  a  being  of  this  kind.  Hence 
he  is  hateful  to  me,  though  I  love  his  in- 
tellect with  all  my  heart,  and  have  an  ex- 
alted idea  of  him.  ...  He  has  aroused 
in  me  a  most  singular  combination  of  hate 
and  love,  a  feeling  not  unlike  that  which 
BrntuB  and  Cassias  most  have  had  for 
Cffisar.  I  could  murder  hia  spirit,  and 
then  love  him  from  my  heart."  One 
more  quotation  from  Schiller's  letters  to 
Kdmer  will  show  how  foiled  he  was  by 
Goethe's  unapproachable  diBtanee,  and 
how,  desirinff  to  ffet  rid  of  this  mortifying 
sense  of  defeat,  ne  save  it  ezpreauon  in 
bitter  words  that  really  meant  more  of  dis- 
appointment than  of  wrath  :  '*  This  man, 
this  Goethe,  is  an  impediment  in  my  way  ; 
and  he  reminds  me  too  often  how 
Fate  has  been  to  me.  How  * 
his  genius  led  on  by  Fate,  i 
even  still  to  straggle  I  I 
I  have  lost— after  thirty 


refashion  himself.  •  .  .  But  I  pluck  up  a 
good  heart,  and  believe  in  a  happy  revo- 
lution in  the  future." 

These  words  were  written  in  the  spring 
of  1789.  Five  years  followed,  during 
which  no  real  advance  toward  friendship 
was  made  on  either  side.  Goethe  had  re- 
turned from  Italy  an  altered  man.  He 
saw  his  way,  and  would  not  be  tempted  to 
forsake  it.  He  shook  off  the  burden  of 
miscellaneous  public  cares,  and  was  re- 
solved not  again  to  give  himself  away  to 
uncongenial  tasks.  Though  still  ready  to 
advise  and  assist  the  Duke,  he  ceased  to 
appear  at  the  council  table.  The  estrange- 
ment from  Frau  von  Stftin  before  long  be- 
came complete.  More  and  more  Goethe 
secluded  himself  in  his  home.  He  had 
not  gone  forward  with  the  stream  of 
popular  literature  ;  he  was  now  in  oppo- 
sition. As  a  poet  he  was  no  favorite  with 
the  mass  of  readers,  nor  did  he  seek  to 
please  them  ;  be  lived  his  life,  and  if  his 
life  yielded  poetry,  he  wrote  it  down  ;  if 
not,  he  was  silent.  The  collected  edition 
of  his  poems  was  not  warmly  welcomed. 
He  occupied  himself  more  and  more  with 
scientific  pursuits,  and  with  the  history  of 
art.  On  his  return  from  the  disastrous 
French  campaign,  Goethe,  saddened  by 
the  mournful  events  of  the  war,  and  op- 
pressed by  an  unusual  feeling  of  desola- 
tion, visited  Jacobi  at  Pempelfort.  Here, 
if  anywhere,  he  would  meet  a  genuine 
friend.  A  sorrowful  change  had  indeed 
taken  place  in  the  household — Jacobins 
bright  wife  (**  one  of  Rubens'  women," 
said  Goethe)  was  dead  ;  but  still  there 
were  some  who  would  receive  him  with 
open  arms.  Alas,  it  soon  appeared  that 
even  here  Goethe's  hermit  spirit  dwelt 
apart  ;  he  was  not  less  solitary  than  be- 
fore ;  nay,  he  was  more  so,  for  the  sense 
of  an  impassable  gulf  between  himself  and 
his  friend  seemed  a  crowning  proof  of  his 
isolation.  They  begged  him  to  read  aloud 
to  them  the  Iphigenie ;  he  could  not  en- 
dure  its  pure  and  tender  ideality.  They 
produced  the  CEdipus  at  Colonus ;  he 
could  not  get  beyond  a  hundred  lines. 
His  mind  had  been  hardened  by  the  events 
of  the  campaign  ;  he  was  disposed  to  look 
on  hai  affikirs  as  a  severe  and  satirical 
(  io.  .  t  in  the  laws  of  nature,  in  the 
^  oi  in  the  phenomena  of 

dly  interested.     And 
return  to  soli- 
by,  aa  it  were, 
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from  the  faculties  of  his  own  many-sided 
intellect.  In  the  quiet  of  his  Weimar 
home  Goethe  founded,  as  Herman  Grimm 
has  put  it,  **  an  invisible  university,  where 
he  filled  every  department  himself — rector, 
professor  in  all  the  faculties,  private  tutor, 
pupil,  and  beadle  ;  everything  revolves 
about  him,  and  he  cares  for  everything 
separately." 

The  dream  of  perfect  union  of  heart 
with  heart  had  faded  away.  If  any  wom- 
an could  be  the  companion  of  his  spirit  it 
was  Charlotte  von  Stein  ;  and  now  her 
love  was  but  a  memory  or  a  pang.  If 
there  was  any  man  on  whose  heart  his  own 
could  find  repose  it  was  Jacobi,  and  in 
Jacobi*s  house  he  was  not  happy.  Per- 
haps^  he  could  altogether  dispense  with 
friendship  ;  to  find  a  true  comrade  might 
be  impossible,  but  in  the  place  of  such  an 
one  he  might  establish  many  ministers  to 
his  intellect.  Herman  Grimm,  from  whom 
I  have  just  quoted,  observes  justly  that  at 
this  time  Goethe  ceased  to  cultivate  com- 
panionship as  of  man  with  man,  and  at- 
tached to  himself  a  number  of  specialists, 
each  of  whom  could  yield  something  to 
some  fragment  of  his  mind.  He  became 
a  general  with  his  adjutants  ;  a  prince 
with  ministers  who  accept  their  portfolios 
for  this  department  or  for  that.  He  was 
far  from  unhappy  ;  he  was  delightfully 
and  profitably  occupied  ;  and  yet  one 
thing  was  wanting.  Nor  was  a  serious 
danger  absent — that  in  gathered  materials, 
in  variety  of  studies,  in  optics,  and  os- 
teology, and  botany,  and  art  history, 
Goethe  might  lose  himself,  might  parcel 
out  his  mind  into  fragments,  and  cease  to 
possess  the  force  and  momentum  of  one 
living  character,  or  as  he  himself  would 
have  said,  one  living  nature. 

The  incident  which  brought  together 
Goethe  and  Schiller  has  been  often  told, 
but  a  brief  notice  of  it  is  necessary  here 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  story,  and  be- 
cause its  significance  has  not  always  been 
accurately  perceived.  Leaving  at  the 
same  moment  a  meeting  of  Batsch's  Nat- 
ural Research  Association,  Schiller  and 
Goethe  entered  into  conversation.  It  was 
remarked  by  the  former  that  such  a  frag- 
mentary way  of  treating  nature  as  that 
adopted  by  the  lecturer  must  fail  to  inter- 
est such  of  the  audience  as  were  not  spe- 
cialists. In  these  words  he  toached  the 
very  heart  of  Goethe's  method  of  envisag- 
ing external  nature.     *'  There  might,  in- 


deed, be  another  mode  of  presenting  na- 
tuie,"  said  Goethe,  **  not  dismembered 
and  in  fragments,  but  operative  and  alive, 
and  striving  definitely  from  the  whole  to 
differentiate  itself  in  the  parts."  And 
thereupon  he  plunged  into  his  theory  of 
the  metamorphosis  of  plants.  When  they 
reached  Schiller's  door,  Goethe  followed 
him  into  the  house,  and,  seizing  a  pen, 
sketched  the  type-plant.  **  That  is  not 
an  observation,*'  said  Schiller,  '*  that  is  an 
idea."  **  My  surprise,"  adds  Goethe,  in 
relating  the  incident,  **  was  painful,  for 
these  words  clearly  indicated  the  line  that 
divided  us." 

Thus  at  the  moment  when  the  union 
was  effected,  it  was  wrought  through  op- 
position. **That  is  not  an  observation 
but  an  idea  :" — Goethe,  gazing  at  an  ac- 
tual plant  and  comparing  one  plant  with 
another*  held  that  he  really  divined,  really 
saw  within  the  visible  forms  that  typical 
form  which  they  were  striving  to  manifest. 
To  Schiller,  who,  in  his  own  creations, 
started  from  an  idea  and  proceeded  to 
adapt  his  material  to  the  idea  which  he 
desired  to  set  forth,  it  seemed  as  if  Goethe 
were  but  following  a  like  method — that  he 
had  conceived  the  typical  plant  a  priori^ 
and  was  accommodating  by  aid  of  his  in- 
tellect and  imagination  the  actual  forms  of 
leaf  and  flower  to  his  preconceived  idea. 

The  incident  took  place  at  a  fortunate 
moment.  In  the  preceding  year  Schiller 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  whose 
name  is  most  honorably  associated  with 
the  literary  movement  of  the  time — the 
publisher,  Gotta,  The  scheme  of  the 
Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zdiung^  still  a  lead- 
ing journal  of  Germany,  was  in  Cotta's 
head,  and  he  proposed  that  Schiller,  whose 
interest  in  politics  was  deep  and  whose 
historical  studies  had  given  him  a  certain 
political  education,  should  become  its  first 
editor.  His  delicate  health  forbade  the 
acceptance  of  so  arduous  a  post,  but  he 
would  gladly  undertake  the  conduct  of  a 
monthly  magazine,  from  which  politics 
and  religion  should  be  excluded.  To  his 
surprise  Gotta  gladly  listened  to  the  pro- 
posal. The  name  Die  Horen  was  ap- 
proved ;  the  most  distinguished  thinkers 
and  men  of  letters  in  Germany  were  to  be 
invited  to  assist  ;  if  Kant,  Jacobi,  Herder, 
Klopstock,  Voss,  Lichtenbcrg,  Fichte, 
Humboldt,  Goethe  could  be  secured  all 
would  assuredly  go  well. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1794,  Schiller  for- 
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warded  to  Goetbe  a  prospectus  of  the 
mapusine,  and  respectfully  invite^i  hin  C(>- 
operation,  promiMnixthat,  if  he  joined,  he 
woald  find  liimwlf  in  (jixni  company. 
Goelhelet  ten  days  pass  before  he  n»pliod  ; 
then  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Mohome 
of  Die  Iloren.  '*  Keep  me  in  friendly  le- 
membrance,''  he  wrote,  a  month  later, 
**  and  believe  iiic  that  I  am  lookinjj  for- 
ward with  sincere  pleasure  to  a  fre*|uent 
interchange  of  ideas  with  you.'*  Su»'h 
cordiality  from  an  Olympian  had  in  it 
something  overpowering.  The  attraotinnH 
of  Batsch's  Seientitic  Association  and  of 
the  new  periodical  drew  (Toetho  more  thnii 
once  from  Weimar  to  Jona,  and  in  friendly 
communion  with  Schiller  the  league  was 
almost  cemented.  Wo  can  pioturo  to 
ourselves  the  meetings — on  the  one  side 
the  stiff  Geheimerath,  a  middle-nged  conit- 
ier,  now  grown  somewhat  stout  and 
heavy.jawed,  enjoying  a  tninfjuil  self.pos 
session,  having  a  fund  of  varied  experi- 
ence, and  bearing  a  rejnitHiion  for  Kpi^'u- 
rean  tolerance  ;  wo  can  imHginn  him  hh  lie 
allowed  his  true  personality  griiduiilly  to 
reveal  itself  through  the  masks  and  dis- 
guises of  life  ;  and  on  the  oIImt  sidf*  tim 
eairer  idealist,  hi*  tall,  spare  llgiir'^  lii^ 
narrow  cho«it,  bin  r*'«lless  erM'rtry,  his 
aspiring  g;kze,  hi^  exnlt^d  air,  his  pliniMfs 
from  tno  Kantian  philosophy  ;  and  unw 
his  head  drooped  npon  his  hr^Hiif,  hin 
racking  co-ii'h,  a  roHrtvr  to  /'nth»i»«|Hnrr», 
Jookin^,  «a!d  (f^r^lhf^  lik*f  an  AV//*  l/nmn. 
They  di«^rM*^d  philo«oplfi/-sl  '|ii''Kf|/friM 
Jjohill^T,  4*  a  ^f*'\\*'.*jt'T  in  a  ^••/•'^"r/r,  wtu* 
armed  at  ^.'.  jKfir/«  :  Ov'H./*'n  |diilo.«/;ph7 
was  a  ^^x  **"■  p^ri*h^i«rf»,  ^ht\  ffiw  h  tnn*.^ 
of  ob-^rvafions  f4  ftH»'»r^,  f»'/th  ji'f/'fi".'il 
and  ^cier/.f./*  :  •7**i*rff*  Ji/.  f/n'r/t-fl  ,N«rKb»  «* 
having  r,f  n^^y^vt]*'/  orily  «  »tiKjr./.fiv#»  nr 
O^f'onai  '/aJidj*/.  ft  wn*.  ^f|^«'/  >o  wnrrt 
0''t^*rA   In    aT/"»rri<*'it,  and    hf  ^n*    Inrn-flf 

at  '-T.e-R  'i'.'^nr^f^^A  ^y  t^/*  f/rf^  wrtJi  wln^'h 
>5cr.  .>r  aw-xi'^d  tfi*  ^rorind*  '»/  Km  A'lri. 
vii?ri. -,»•,■  ;    '.M*.   ti^/rftoyiow    in  th^  efid  he  i»* 

'j-.Hcniw'Mn .  ii»)«{   pf^it>'T«  »tood   /^**.      W^ 

ta«r«*  -.1  *  r»^   ••d^  Af  />^>*f+»*k'i(f  ^iH^  fMM/ 

r.irhiv  v»  T*«^H.      Hflt  it   ##*r  i*>^  ^■- 
parent  *o  ^Voe^V  t9wt  hi  ft#  #yt^  -J^  -^ 
.'ins;  m*ti  tfie  idf>«fi|ft  WM  j)9«  «'^4^i>t        # 
all  th«  deeper  afl4  brovdai*  rfijpM'JPdf 
hanmn  life,  GoetiM  mi:  ifaiiUttr    ***— ^ 

the  better  JnetrMtet  ^ 
Vvw 


thi<  or  that  esse  where  diffl'.MiUies  or  per 
plexitie^  hsd  arisen,  Schiller  would  be  alive 
at  hU  points,  would  deal  skilfully  nilh  this 
person  and  that,  and  e\tn<*ate  himsell 
oleveily  from  sn  untoward  position. 
if«>ethe  would  aoi'opt  things  with  a  larjrH 
careleMueM,  and  would  someht»w  outlivw 
them  in  the  end. 

Soon  after  they  parted  in  .luly,  I79i, 
Schiller  wrote  a  loug  and  uiemornhle  let- 
ter, whieh  may  be  looked  on  as  tlm  teal 
startiuiT.point  of  that  eorrespouileufe  kept 
u[»  in«M'«sautly  for  so  many  years,  n  rorti  - 
spondpnre  which  rovers  the  whole  time 
from  17t)4  to  the  month  of  HflilllHr's 
death,  May,  lHi»n.  The  entire  piuind  nf 
the  union  of  these  two  eminent  spirits  was 
ten  yearn.  In  Hi-hlller's  brief  life,  ten 
years  eounts  as  a  trreat  epoeh,  and  Ihev 
wnre  the  frowiilru;  vears  of  his  eiflHtHnce, 
tliosM  toward  wliiirh  all  the  rest  had  tffid 
ed,  thofle  during  whieh  he  was  advancing 
in  the  tHi'h  wild  a  riinnf'r*a  ^pei^l  Had 
HrhlJliT  di*-d  hffor^  he  gfiin^d  the  friend - 
dliip  of  Ufietlif^  ne  should  have  known  hifii 
as  a  yonntf,  a»filiition«i  writer  of  irregular 
imagination,  and  an  Irtteljeet,  afflleted  with 
a  tenden/'V  t<i  phlloflopliieal  <ipeeiila(ion8 
whi/li  did  tU'l  aid  his  genius  an  a  poet  ; 
and  Ooethe  wonid  have  appearerl  to  hh, 
thr<ingh  S/'hiller'«  lette/s  to  Korner,  as 
/•o|/|,     eal'-'ilatinL',     t'{£ft\ntif.  Ifappily, 

H/'lilller'«  ffiarfyrdom  was  :«|/  w  ;  hw\  iictich 
wh  are  the  po»«''-»i«of«  of  WnlhhHti'ht, 
M'ini  f<fnfirt,  Thf  Mnid  nf  Oflfntm,  Tht^ 
Itrhh  nf  AfffffhHi,  WUIhim  7>//,  the  t;al- 
Ifid",  arid  the  Uf.er  |yf!/-«  :  \\t'f\ct*  w^*  i-hu 
o^t^orvf*  hiffr  at  work  b/  tfif'Hfin  of  that 
\ffH'/  t'.ttfrt'*yttf\'\i-f\f*.*»j  to  rf'H.*\  whi"f»  ift  like 
]*,'*[' \w^  I  Tiro  a  gla!«  \ff'0  hive,  arrd  •^•'^-ifig 
tti/»  f»eeM  rfhape  their  /re II-,  only  tlist.  hf'ra 
th/'  \tM»n  are  poet^,  arid  the  eelM  are  filled 
with  /it  her  sweetneas  than  that  of  the  heath - 
b^ll  /^  the  h/meyanekle  ;  hence,  too,  in- 
ift>«d  f4  Ooethe  the  ejileulatinnf  egoist,  we 
kftow  OoefhA  the  \oyn^  nnd  generone 
tf\^fi4,  mg^h  M  he  M  described  rn  a  letter 
6#  Mwrtei^  h^ij^f)  \ff  the  Oonfrtes?*  .Schim- 
HitAHttififir '.  f%  M  ftw  iwe  iwMe  fpwlitie^ 
"T  w#  wwFweevwwew  BrffQ  nwe  wy  ntfit*     mz 

Wp    IWW   SnW  HMr    mftf^KH^  WeflrcHf  vl   nrft    IW  "^Tf 

4  a^^^pp  mttt^^     w  oiR* 
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his  nature  a  lofty  intcgiity  and  truth,  to- 
gether with  the  highest  earnestness  on  be- 
half of  what  is  right  and  good.*' 

But  let  us  return  to  the  first  remarkable 
letter  of  the  correspondence.  It  is  noth- 
ing Cilse  than  an  attempt  on  Schiller's  part 
to  set  up  a  mirror  in  which  Goethe  may 
view  his  form  and  features,  for  **  genius,'* 
he  says,  **  ever  remains  the  greatest  mys- 
tery to  itself.'*  The  chief  impression  left 
upon  Schiller  after  their  recent  conversa- 
tions was  not  that  he  had  acquired  a  num- 
ber of  new  ideas^  but  that  he  had  been 
contemplating  an  extraordinary  mind,  and 
that  this  mind  had  a  power  to  draw  his 
own  toward  itself  out  of  intricacies  and 
extravagances,  and  into  broad  sane  ways 
of  feeling  and  of  thought.  *'  Your  calm 
and  clear  way  of  looking  at  things,**  he 
writes,  **  keeps  you  from  getting  upon  the 
by-roads,  into  which  speculation  as  well 
as  arbitrary  or  self-directed  imagination  is 
80  apt  to  lead  one  astray.  Your  direct 
intuition  grasps  all  things  in  their  com- 
pleteness which  are  sought  for  laboriously 
by  analysis,  and  because  this  lies  within 
you  as  a  whole,  the  wealth  of  your  mind 
is  concealed  from  yourself  ;  for  alas  !  we 
know  only  that  which  we  take  to  pieces. 
.  .  .  You  look  on  nature  as  a  whole  in 
order  that  you  may  obtain  light  as  to  each 
particular  part.*'  And  so  he  goes  on  to 
point  out  how,  getting  as  it  were  upon  the 
track  of  nature,  Goethe  ascends  from  sim- 
pler organisms  to  more  complex,  until  at 
lajit  he  arrives  at  man,  and  creates  beauti- 
ful human  forms  and  characters  in  the 
deep,  silent,  mysterious  way  of  nature  her- 
self. *'  Had  you  been  born  a  Greek,  or 
even  an  Italian,  and  had  you  from  the 
cradle  been  placed  in  the  midst  of  choice 
natural  surroundings  and  of  an  idealizing 
art,  your  path  would  have  been  infinitely 
shortened,  perhaps  even  have  been  ren- 
dered quite  superfluous.  .  .  .  But  being 
born  a  German,  and  your  Grecian  spirit 
having  been  cast  in  this  northern  mould, 
you  had  no  other  choice  but  either  to  be- 
come a  northern  artist,  or,  by  the  power 
of  thought,  to  furnish  your  imagination 
with  what  reality  did  not  supply,  and  thus 
to  create  from  within  outward  a  land  of 
Greece  by  a  reasoning  process. '  *  At  first, 
in  his  romantic  period  of  Ooetz  voi*  Ber^ 
lickingen,  Goethe — so  it  is  implied  by  the 
criticism — was  a  German,  and  in  any  at- 
tempt to  correct  this  original  Germanic 
nature  there  was  a  danger  that  he  might 


have  remained  in  the  region  of  abstract 
conceptions,  and  have  never  got  so  far  as 
to  translate  these  conceptions  into  intui- 
tions and  the  concrete  forms  of  art.  From 
that  danger  Goethe  had  been  most  happily 
and  completely  delivered. 

So  runs  on  the  letter,  with  its  ingenious 
theory  of  Goethe's  genius  and  its  develop* 
ment — a  singular  opening  to  a  series  of 
friendly  communications,  but  one  char- 
acteristic of  the  whole  correspondence  in 
its  conscious  striving  after  the  highest  cul- 
ture, its  strenuous  effort  toward  a  clear 
comprehension  of  the  conduct  of  a  poet's 
mind.  Schiller  has  more  of  system  in  his 
body  of  philosophic  or  aesthetic  doctiine  ; 
Goethe  is  the  broader  and  more  penetrat- 
ir  g  in  his  glances.  Both  strive — and  each 
in  his  own  fashion — after  things  of  the 
mind  with  rare  intelligence  and  zeal,  as 
others  strive  for  worldly  wealth  or  place 
and  power.  The  correspondence  is  not 
easy  reading  ;  it  taxes  the  patience  of  one 
who  is  fain  to  repose  now  and  again  in 
pleasant  quietudes  of  feeling,  or  who 
would  gladly  overhear  the  gossip  of  daily- 
life.  We  do  not  perceive  its  true  value 
until  we  have  formed  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  Schiller  and  Goethe  which 
belong  to  these  years,  and  study  the  cor- 
respondence partly  as  a  commentary  and 
partly  as  a  document  in  the  history  of 
origins. 

To  Schiller's  long  letter  of  analysis  and 
theory  Goethe  replied  almost  with  effu- 
sion. Writing  on  the  eve  of  his  foity- 
fifth  birthday,  he  tells  his  new  friend  how 
he  regards  the  days  of  their  first  cordial 
intercourse  as  an  epoch  in  his  life  ;  and 
how  it  pleases  him  to  reflect  that  this  union 
came  in  a  natural,  unforced  way,  ''  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  after  so  unexpected  a 
meeting  we  cannot  but  wander  on  to- 
gether. '  *  He  dares  to  hope  that  some  of 
his  manifold  undertakings  may  be  be- 
queathed to  his  young  contemporary  to 
carry  to  completion,  and  promises  as  soon 
as  possible  to  place  in  Schiller's  hands  the 

E roof- sheets  of  the  book  which  occupies 
im  at  present.  Nor  can  he  be  content 
that  his  ft  lend  should  only  hold  an  intel- 
lectual-mirror up  before  him  ;  rather  let 
Schiller  write  about  himself,  the  course  of 
his  progress,  and  the  point  to  which  it  has 
brought  him. 

The  approach  of  mind  to  mind  is  very 
grave  and  noble.  They  do  not  throw 
themselves  into  each  other's  arms,  as  new 
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friends  were  accnstomed  twenty  or  thirty 
years  earlier,  and  shed  the  tears  of  senti- 
ment. Each  maintains  himself  in  his 
place,  and  gives  the  other  his  right  hand 
in  pledge  of  helpful  comradeship  of  mind 
with  mind.  What  higher,  what  more 
moving  spectacle  does  the  world  afford 
than  such  loyal  alliance  of  strong  man  with 
strong  man,  such  fellowship  of  athletes 
wrestling  for  the  solid  prizes  of  the  uni- 
▼erse  ! 

Very  heauliful  in  its  tone  of  moderation 
is  Schiller's  next  letter  :  **  Our  acquaint- 
ance— late,  hut  awakening  in  me  many  a 
delightful  hope — is  for  me  another  proof 
of  how  much  better  it  often  is  to  let  chance 
have  its  way  than  to  forestall  it  with  too 
much  ofRciousness.  .  .  .  The  rery  differ- 
ent paths  along  which  you  and  I  moved 
could  not,  with  any  advantage  to  our- 
selves, have  brought  us  together  sooner 
than  at  the  present  time.  I  now  can 
hope,  however,  that  for  as  much  of  the 
way  as  remains  we  may  travel  as  compan- 
ions, and  with  so  much  more  advantage  as 
the  last  travellers  on  a  long  journey  have 
always  the  most  to  say  to  one  another." 
Then,  having  finely  remarked  that  all 
Goethe's  mental  powers  seemed  to  have 
agreed  with  his  imagination  that  it  should 
be  their  representative,  while  in  his  own 
little  world  of  man  the  philosophical  and 
the  poetic  minds  embarrass  each  other  in 
their  operations,  he  goes  on  to  refer  to  his 
bodily  infirmity  :  **  I  can  scarcely  hope 
for  time  to  accomplish  any  great  and  gen- 
eral mental  revolution  in  myself  ;  but  I 
will  do  what  I  can,  and  when  at  last  the 
building  falls,  I  shall,  perhaps,  after  all, 
have  snatched  from  the  ruins  what  was 
most  worthy  of  being  preserved.  *' 

The  activity  of  the  new  friends  has  been 
represented  by  Herman  Grimm  in  an  al- 
gebraic formula  ;  it  was,  as  he  says,  much 
more  than  doubled  ;  the  new  force,  as  he 
puts  it,  was  not  simply  G  +  S,  but  rather 
(G  +  S)  +  (S  +  G).  A  new  Goethe 
reinforced  by  Schiller  stood  side  by  side 
with  a  new  Schiller  reinforced  by  Goethe. 
There  were  boundless  possibilities  and 
ever-opening  vistas  in  this  friendship,  for 
the  friends  were  constantly  faring  forward, 
fellow-travellers  in  untried  wavs  of  intel- 
lectual  experience,  fellow-pioneers  in  new 
worlds  of  the  imagination.  And  in  its 
character  the  friendship  was  thoroughly 
masculine  ;  neither  spirit  rushed  into  the 
other  to  be  absorbed  and  lose  its  identity  ; 


each  held  its  own.  There  was  no  feigned 
consent  of  opinions  ;  each  could  protect 
himself,  if  needful,  against  the  other's  in- 
fluence. The  first  fact  recognized  by  each 
was  that  of  his  own  individuality  ;  the 
next,  that  each  individuality  supplied 
something  wanting  to  the  other.  And  as 
time  went  on  each  was  aware  of  a  great 
accumulated  gain,  **The  change  which 
your  personal  influence  has  wrought  in 
me,**  writes  Schiller  (12th  August,  1796), 
**  I  feel  to  be  perfectly  marvellous,  and 
though  as  regards  one's  essential  self  and 
one's  ability  nothing  can  be  altered,  a 
great  purification  has  taken  place  in  me." 
And  Goethe  (6th  January,  1798)  :  "  If  I 
have  served  you  as  the  representative  of 
much  that  is  objective,  you  have  led  mo 
back  to  myself  from  a  too  exclusive  ob- 
servation of  outward  things  and  their  re- 
lations. .  .  .  You  have  given  me  a  second 
youth,  and  made  me  once  again  a  poet, 
which  I  might  be  said  to  have  ceased  to 
be."  And  once  again  Schiller  (23rd  July, 
1799)  :  **  My  being  will  receive  quite  a 
new  momentum  when  we  are  together 
again,  for  you  always  know  how  to  propel 
me  toward  the  outer  world  and  into  wider 
latitudes  ;  when  I  am  alone  I  sink  back 
into  myself.*'  When  the  public  had 
failed  to  distinguish  the  separate  author- 
ship of  certain  writings  which  they  had 
published  in  association,  Goethe  finds 
pleasure  in  the  evidence  thus  given  that 
each  of  them  was  escaping  from  manner- 
isms, and  was  attaining  an  excellence  free 
from  merely  personal  peculiarities  :  "  It 
will  then  be  for  us  to  consider,"  he  goes 
on  (26th  December,  1795),  **  what  a 
glorious  space  may  be  spanned  by  our 
each  holding  the  other  by  one  hand,  and 
stretching  out  the  other  hand  as  far  as  na- 
ture will  permit  us  to  reach." 

Herder  would  willingly  have  transformed 
the  rulership  of  German  literature  into  a 
triumvirate.  His  jealousy  of  Schiller, 
and  the  painful  breach  with  the  Duke  and 
Goethe,  in  which  questions  relating  to 
money  were  involved,  rendered  alliance 
with  him  impossible.  There  was  much 
that  was  lovable  in  Herder's  nature,  and 
yet  his  temper  was  easily  irritated,  and 
springs  of  bitterness  made  all  the  sweeter 
waters  brackish.  Goethe  valued  Herder's 
powers  highly,  but  his  moods  of  barren 
harshness  were  peculiarly  alien  to  Goethe's 
feelings.  **  Herder's  two  new  volumes," 
he  wrote  in  June,   1796,  **  I  have  read 
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completely  intelli foible,  Goethe  was  often  Utile    headwoj."      Sometbiog,    however, 

pleased  to  veil  his  trao  self,  and  he  in-  mightbedone.     "  Things  werethe  same," 

datged   a   whim   for   disguises  ;  thus   he  be  writes,  "  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 

supposed  that  he  might  remain  himself,  I  began,  and  will  be  even  so  long  after  I 

whole    and   nndivided,    and   produce   his  am  gone.     Yet  ...   it  does  seem  as  if 

true  impression  by  degrees,  whereas  if  be  certain  views  and  principles,  without  which 

were  known  in  person,  a  group  of  notions  no  one  ought  to  approach  a  work  of  art, 

connoted    by    the   name    of    "Goethe"  must  by  degrees  become  more  general." 

would,  so  to  speak,  be  severed  from  his  As  he  read  one  day  in  Martial,  it  oc- 

total  aelf,  nnd  the  resi  Goethe  would  be  curred  to  Goethe  that  a  retort  npon  the 

obliged  to  act  np  to  this  notional  Goethe  enemies  of  Die  Horen  might  be  made  in 

in  the  minds  of  other  men — an  irksome  the  skirmishing  way  of  epigrams.     Schil- 

and   unprofitable  task.      Sometimes    this  ler  eagerly  took  up  the  idea,  and  enlaiged 

tendency  carried  him  into  idle  mystifica-  its  scope  ;  and  so  came  into  existence  the 

tions,  but  it  was  deep-seated  in  his  nature.  Xenia,  foxes  with  firebrands  at  tbeir  tails, 

In  later  days  even  the  good  Eckermann  let  loose  in  the  corn  of  Timnath.     IJter- 

WBB  now  and  again  too  painfally  perplexed  ary  mediocrity,  learned  pedantry,  pietistlc 

hy  the  oracle.     When  his  famulns  hambly  sentimental  ism,     metaphysical     wordspln- 

a^ed  the  master  for  some  explanation  of  ning — against  each  of  these  a  lively  attack 

"the   Mothers"    in   the   second   part  of  was  directed.     To  Schiller  the  Xenia  were 

Fautt,  Goethe  only  turned  his  face  full  almost  a  serious  poetical  occupation  ;  he 

upon  the  inquirer  and,   with  wide  open  looked  on  them  as  miniature    works    of 

eyts,  repeated  the  line  : —  art  ;  and,  in  truth,  his  genius  adapted 
itself  more  happily  than  did  that  of 
Goethe  to  tbo  epigram.  "What  time  I 
wasted  over  them  !"  whs  Goethe's  feeling 

His  meaning  must  be  received  whole  by  in  later  years,  and  while  he  wrote  them  it 

the  imagination,  aod  not  be  apprehended  was  with  a  half-cynical  feeling  that  to  be 

piecemeal   by  means  of  explanations  de-  modest,   able,    and  deserving  during  our 

signed  for  the  understanding.  threescore  years  and  ten  will  not  prevent 

Lines  of  difference  so  deep-drawn  be-  the  devil's  advocate  from  appearing  beside 

tween  the  pair  of  friends  created  no  diffi-  our  corpse,  and  that  perhaps  it  is  better  to 

culty  in  their  communion  of  thought  and  anticipate  his  appearance  by  the  aid  of  a 

feeling,  or  if  it  did,   that  difficulty  was  little  well-timed  aggresBiveoess,  which  will 

happily    overcome.      Both   felt    strongly  compel   our  contemporaries  to  say  what 

that  popular  taste  in  Germany  needed  to  they  have  against  us  t'n  petto,  while  we  aro 

be   elevated   and   purified,   that  a  public  still  alive  and  stirring.     A  man  can  efface 

opinion  on  matter*  of  literature  and  art  the    impression    produced    by    malignant 

must  be  created  and  trained.     "  The  pub-  comment  or  lie  at  any  time,  said  Goethe, 

lie,"  writes  Schiller,  "  no  longer  has  that  by  his  presence,  his  life,  and  bis  activity. 

unity    of   taste   which   belongs  to    child-  Schiller  was  a  little  disturbed  by  the  coarse 

hood,  and  still  loss  that  unity  which  is  the  attacks  which  the  epigrams  called  forth  ; 

outcome  of  perfected  culture.     It  stands  he  was  especially  anxious  that  the  Xenia 

midway  between  both  ;  hunce  it  is  a  glori-  should  not  be  mistaken  for  vnlgar  satire, 

oua  time  for  bad  authors."     Schiller  held  but  rather  be  recognized  as  poetical  pro- 

tbat  a  true  body  of  doctrine  respecting  ductions  in  their  own  kind.      "I  hope,'' 

works  of  art  might  ba  ascertained  and  in-  replies  Goethe,  taking  things  in  his  easy 

cnloated,   that  a  puly  might  be  formed  way,    "  that  the  Xenia  will  continue  to 

under  his  own  and  Ooethe'a  leadership,  produce  an  efi^cct  for  some  time  to  come, 

juad  that  by  r  vigoroas  attack  the  pedants  and  that  they  will  keep  alive  the  evil  spirit 

^  and  obaoanuitiatB  might  be  driven  from  that  has  been  raised  against  us.     We  will 

tha  field.     Goetlw,  if  not  oynical,  aX,  loast  meanwhile    advance    with     our    positive 

older  and   more   realistic,    «xp«cted    less  works,  and  leave 'to  it  the  torment  of  ne- 

froni  anything  whicb  they  ooold       Kt.  gation.     If  only  our  humor  holds  good  we 

Every  eltort  i be         e,  but  mast  again  stir  up  their  spleen  from  its 

"  who   cnn  s                                 irom  the  very  depths,  but  not  till  they  are  quite  at 

waves  on  whii                              In  work-  ease,  and  think  themselves  secure. 

lag  against  wl                                           bat  In  that  remarkable  letter  with  which  the 
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find  him  congratnlating  himself ,  while  at 
work  on  WallensteiUf  npon  the  circum- 
stance  that  ho  feels  coldly  toward  the 
characters  of  his  drama  ;  none  of  them  can 
tempt  him  to  put  any  of  his  own  person- 
ality into  them  ;  he  is  not  far  from  hating 
them  all ;  therefore  he  can  with  single 
mind  occupy  himself  with  the  poetic  form 
of  the  piece.  And  though  the  coldness 
of  Goetne's  Natural  Daughter  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  we  cannot  rejoice  to 
see  a  poet  who,  at  his  best,  was  so  real, 
natural,  and  spontaneous,  setting  himself 
deliberately  to  create  type-characters,  like 
some  of  the  dramatis  personcB  of  that  play, 
upon  whom  the  author  will  not  even  con- 
descend to  bestow  proper  names.  From 
abstractions  it  was  easy  to  pass  on  to  sym- 
bols ;  if  once  we  leave  the  surface  of  this 
dear  .old  mother-earth,  we  are  but  too 
likely  to  wander  farther  and  farther  tow- 
ard the  Inane.  Sorpe  of  the  lifeless  sym- 
bolism, the  allegorical  ingenuities  of 
Goethe's  later  poetry,  may  be  viewed  as 
the  last  product  of  the  intellectual  move- 
ment which  began  so  admirably  in  the 
form  of  ideal  art  and  Hellenism.  The 
scientific  studies  of  Goethe,  his  passion 
for  the  discovery  of  type-forms  in  nature, 
indirectly  confirmed  this  tendency  in  art ; 
it  seemed  to  accredit  his  new  doctrine  with 
the  authority  of  Nature  herself.  But  at 
the  same  time  it  is  right  to  remember  that 
his  habit  of  observing  natural  phenomena 
helped  also  to  keep  Goethe  in  close  con- 
nection with  reality,  and  encouraged  that 
method  of  intuition,  that  comprehensive 
and  penetrating  gaze  from  which,  whether 
in  science  it  led  to  discovery  or  error, 
some  of  his  happiest  poetical  motives  were 
derived. 

The  vear  of  Hermann  und  Dorothea, 
1797,  was  also  the  year  of  Ballads.  Sin- 
gularly enough,  that  year  is  memorable  for 
ballad  poetry  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ger- 
many. Then  it  was  that  Southey,  in  his 
home  at  Westbury,  caught,  in  Bishop 
Bruno,  the  right  tone,  as  he  conceived  it, 
of  the  modern  ballad.  Then  it  was  that 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  residing  at 
Alfoxden  and  Nether  Stowey,  made  that 
autumn  excursion  to  Lynmonth  on  which 
was  planned  The  Ancient  Marine,  to  be 
included  next  year  among  the  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads, Then,  too,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  in 
Weimar  and  Jena,  were  adding  to  German 
literature  a  wealth  of  poetry  now  familiar 
to  08  all.     In  that  year  Goethe  wrote  The 


Bride  of  Corinth,  The  Magician's  Ap^ 
prentice.  The  God  and  the  Bayadere ; 
Schiller  produced  in  rapid  succession  The 
Diver,  The  Glove,  The  Cranes  of  Ibycus, 
The  Ring  of  Polycrates,  and  other  ballads 
which  take  rank  among  the  best  that  he 
has  written. 

As  contrasted  with  Goethe's  early  songs 
and  lyrics,  these  poems  of  the  period  of 
his  friendship  with  Schiller  appear  to  be 
less  the  overflowings  of  instinct  and  spon- 
taneous nature  than  the  shapings  of  the 
self-conscious  arti$)t.  **  I  had  come," 
Goethe  writes  of  his  earlier  period,  **  to 
look  on  my  indwelling  poetic  gift  quite  as 
nature  ;  the  more  ro  as  I  was  inclined  to 
regard  external  nature  as  its  proper  ob- 
ject. The  exercise  of  this  poetic  gift 
could,  indeed,  be  excited  and  determined 
by  circumstances,  but  its  most  joyous  and 
richest  action  Was  involuntary,  or  rather 
in  opposition  to  the  will  : — 

'  Through  field  and  forest  roaming, 
My  little  songs  still  humming, 
8o  went  it  all  day  long. ' 

As  I  lay  awake  at  night  the  same  thing 
happened,  and  I  often  wished,  like  one  of 
my  predecessors,  to  get  me  a  leather 
jerkin,  and  to  accustom  mvself  to  write  in 
the  dark  so  as  to  fix  at  once  such  unpre- 
meditated song.  So  frequently,  had  it 
happened  that  after  repeating  a  little  sono: 
to  myself  I  could  not  recall  it,  that  T 
sometimes  would  hurry  to  the  desk,  make 
no  delay  to  adjust  the  paper  as  it  lay  slant- 
wise, and  write  down  in  diagonal  lines  the 
poem  from  beginning  to  end  without  once 
stirring  from  the  spot.  .  .  .  For  the 
poems  which  came  thus  into  existence  I 
had  a  particular  reverence,  for  I  felt  tow- 
ard them  somewhat  as  the  hen  does  toward 
the  chickens  which  she  sees  hatched  and 
chirping  about  her."  These  early  poems, 
many  of  which  are  songs,  springing  some- 
times from  purely  imaginative  motives, 
sometimes  from  personal  feeling  or  from 
incidents  in  Goethe's  life,  are  perfect  in 
technique,  but  the  workmanship  is  seldom 
of  an  elaborate  kind.  From  among  the 
earlier  ballads  or  romantic  songs  one  may 
be  named  as  illustrating  the  character  of 
all.  The  Fisher,  inspired,  as  Goethe  told 
Eckermann,  by  the  mysterious  charm  of 
water,  the  irresistible  seduction  of  the  rip- 
pling, lapping,  whispering  stream  at  noon- 
tide under  a  summer  sun.  Or  we  might 
name  The  Erl-King,  a  poem  in  which 
terror  and  love,  the  icy  fears  which  cling 
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harsh  as  his  verdict  is,  it  is  no  harsher 
than  that  of  Rousseau  himself  on  his  own 
work  :  **  Any  girl  who  opens  this  book," 
he  says  in  the  preface  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Burney,  **  may  as  well  read  on  to  the  end, 
as  if  her  eye  but  glances  over  one  page 
she  is  hopelessly  lost."  What  did  Rous- 
sean  think  in  after  days^  when  the  Nou- 
velle  Heloise  became  the  rage  in  Paris,  and 
fine  ladies  stayed  away  from  a  ball,  and 
sent  away  their  carriages  at  dawn,  unable 
to  tear  themselves  away  from  the  fasci- 
nating love  story  ?  Possibly  it  may  have 
occurred  to  him  that  the  state  of  things 
described  in  the  book  was  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  the  actual  condition  of  manners 
prevalent  in  Paris  in  1767,  when  the  Nou- 
velle  Helcase  was  published,  or  he  may 
hav.e  held  the  widespread  theory  that  a 
married  woman  can  read  with  impunity 
literature  that  is  fraught  with  peril  for  a 
mere  spinster. 

Ilowever  that  might  be,  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  any  one  who  expects  consis- 
tency in  Rousseau  is  doomed  to  wof  ul  dis- 
appointment. The  well-meaning,  ill- 
doing,  ungrateful  atom  of  humanity,  with 
r esprit  et  la  vanite  comme  quaire,  as 
Mdlle.  d'Ette  truly  says  of  him,  had  every 
opportunity  of  knowing  men  and  seeing, 
life  in  all  its  modes.  But  he  mingled 
with  his  fellows  possessed  by  a  precon- 
ceived idea,  and  only  found  what  he 
looked  for,  which  was  the  bad  side  of  the 
people  that  he  met,  and  the  unfortunate 
results  of  their  mode  of  existence  and  of 
their  education. 

Still,  in  the  intervals  of  heaping  abuse 
on  those  who  had  shown  him  nothing  but 
kindness,  he  gave  his  attention  to  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  world  generally, 
striking  at  once  at  the  root  of  the  matter, 
in  the  bringing  up  of  the  children.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  and  amusing  as- 
pects of  the  whole  question  is  the  gigantic 
effort  of  Rousseau  to  descend  to  practical 
details — Rousseau,  who  always  cut  the 
knot  of  a  difficulty  by  calmly  running 
away.  It  is  likewise  quite  in  keeping 
with  this  extraordinary  being  that  in  the 
midst  of  a  whole  host  of  tranpcendental 
notions,  utterly  incompatible  with  life  in 
a  community,  he  will  lay  down  some  pre- 
cepts which  are  not  only  useful,  but  abso- 
lutely sensible  and  wise. 

Before  discussing  the  principles  of  the 
Nouvelle  Helo'ise  and  of  Emile^  concerning 
the  employment  of  our  time  with  the  ut- 


most profit  to  ourselves  and  to  others,  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  plot  of  the  first-named 
book  is  necessary.  As  everybody  knows, 
the  heroine,  Julie  d'Etanges,  falls  in  love 
with  the  young  tutor,  dubbed  St.  Preux 
by  the  lively  cousin  who  is  the  confidante 
of  their  affection.  The  lovers,  in  despair 
of  gaining  the  consent  of  Julie's  father, 
keep  their  meetings  secret,  till  circum- 
stances disclose  the  position  of  affairs  to 
an  Englishman,  Lord  Bomston,  uhually 
referred  to  as  "  Edward'*  by  his  acquaint- 
ances, in  what  they  consider  a  truly  Brit- 
ish manner.  Lord  Bomston,  in  the  act  of 
sending  his  seconds  to  arrange  a  duel  with 
St.  Preux,  who  has  challenged  him,  is 
appealed  to  by  Julie,  and  immediately 
pockets  his  pride  (and  his  pistols),  es- 
pouses her  cause,  intercedes  with  her 
father  to  make  the  two  lovers  happy,  and 
implores  him,  if  money  is  all  that  is 
wanted,  to  allow  him  (Bomston)  to  fill 
the  void.  *'What,"  he  exclaims  with 
the  fervor  natural  to  an  English  peer, 
''what  is  it  that  he  lacks  If  Fortune? 
He  shall  have  it.  The  third  of  my  prop- 
erty will  fiufiice  to  make  him  the  richest 
private  gentleman  in  Vaud,  and  if  that  is 
not  enough  I  will  give  him  half  of  what 
I  possess."  There  seems  no  adequate 
motive  for  those  Ahasuerus-like  offers, 
which,  fortunately  for  the  heirs  to  the 
Bomston  title,  are  refused  ;  the  Baron 
d'Etanges  declines  to  permit  his  daughter 
to  marry  a  man  of  low  birth,  and  a  few 
years  later,  when  her  mother  is  dead,  and 
St.  Preux  gone  on  a  voyage  round  the 
world,  Julie  accepts  the  hand  of  her 
father's  old  friend,  M.  de  Wolmar. 

It  is  with  the  habits  of  this  Swiss  house- 
hold that  the  present  article  is  concerned  ; 
and,  to  understand  lightly  Rousseau's 
views  as  to  the  conduct  of  a  family,  we 
must  consider  also  the  educational  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  Emilef  published  four 
years  later. 

Both  books  are  ostensibly  a  crusade 
against  the  luxury  and  artificiality  of  the 
age  ;  yet  in  every  page  the  self-conscious- 
ness and  want  of  simplicity  characteristic 
of  their  author  are  apparent.  Apparent, 
too,  is  the  inability  to  realize  the  bearings 
of  things  which  no  experience  of  society 
could  ever  teach  Rousseau.  The  man  who 
had  lived  with  Genevese  shop-keepers  and 
Savoyard  peasants,  who  had  mixed  famil- 
iarly with  Diderot,  Grimm,  and  the  aris- 
tocracy of  finance,  who  was  the  secretary 
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.n  /"■♦nr'p,  *\\p  r,.)nit»><*se  <i"Kirm«>nt  and 
.Nfm.'.  :-•  l-Jr'.onno.  ^vis  ';n«'apal)i**,  to  the 
.*n«l  it  .1'-!  .iff*,  of  if*arTiin«r  the  lessons  of 
*tr»^.-i.  [ii«  on^^pnts  aro  total! v  Mntitti»d 
r'or  -ij**  i'i\'*  and  t;ik»^  of  ^^^oiotv  :  thev  •]♦»- 
mand  -n'^oial  heincT"*  amid  "»p**cial  condi- 
tions in  ordi^r  to  he  '?arri«»d  out.  '*  Ffave 
vo'i  'iV'-*r  been  so  foolish  as  to  believe  in 
ICoMssojiii  and  his  Kmil*' *"'  writes  the 
Abh*^  'r^liani  to  .\fme.  d'Epinay  in  Jan- 
narv  1771.  ''  r>»)  von  r»^allv  think  that 
<»dncation,  maxims,  and  l«*t^tnrea  have  any 
offf^rt  in  monldin<^  onr  minds  ?  If  so, 
take  a  wolf,  and  turn  him  into   a  dotr." 

Thi^,  of  conrse,  i^  an  extreme  wav  of 
p'lMinc^  the  case  :  bnt  Ftoussean's  people 
only  M'.-<som  in  a  *tate  of  isolation,  and 
nre  not  fitted  for  contact  with  the  world  ; 
and  bv  his  own  showincr,  in  the  instance 
of  tho  id(>al  Kmile's  ideal  wife  Sophie,  when 
thev  ^/o  come  into  collision  with  it,  their 
principles  are  apt  to  pvc  way.  We 
could,  most  of  lis,  he  cfood  if  we  were  not 
tempted,  and  if  we  lived  nnder  a  per- 
pp.tiial  rule  of  thnmb.  In  spite  of  all 
Koussean's  talk  about  Freedom  and  Hap- 
piness, this  is  what  his  characters  really 
do.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
we  have  only  to  look  at  the  reepilations 
laid  down  for  the  Wolmar  household,  the 
nelfifhborinrj  villaf^e,  and  the  education  of 
children,  all  of  which  may  be  gathered 
from  the  letters  of  St.  F^rcux,  now  an 
honored  (though  somewhat  strange)  guest 
of  the  VVolmars,  to  his  friend  Lord  Bom- 
fttf)n. 

Kirf^t,  astotho  servants  and  dependents. 
The  main  thing  that  strikes  the  reader 
(after  the  happy  thought  of  choosing  an 
Knglish  peer  as  the  recipient  of  those  de- 
tails, imagine  **  old  Q.'*  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances) is  the  artificiality  of  all  those 
personages.  No  one  has  any  opportunity 
of  deveIoj)ing  an  individuality  of  his  own, 
or  is  allowed  a  spontaneous  movement. 
Every  hour  is  regulated  and  employed  ; 
the  servants  only  exist  for  the  glorification 
of  **  les  mattres,^^  Sublime  self-confi- 
dence is  the  foundation  of  the  Wolmar 
system,  and  a  proportionately  rooted  mis- 
trust of  the  schemes  of  others.  It  is  a 
fixed  principle  with  them  to  take  their 
servants  young  and  fresh  from  large  fam- 
ilies in  the  villages  round,  and  to  train 
them  themselves,  because  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  servants  taken  from  an- 
other place  will  have  learned  nothing  but 


the  vice»  of  their  employers,  and  so  will 
niin  their  masters  (always  meaniDir  the 
Wolmars),  and  cormpt  their  children. 
Modem  mi.stresses  need  not  exclaim  at  the 
amount  of  time  and  troable  involved  in 
educating  a  cook,  for  instance,  in  the 
manifold  tricks  of  her  trade  :  it  was  quite 
worth  Mme.  Wol mar's  while  to  teach  her, 
as  no  servant  waa  ever  known  to  gnve 
warning  in  that  fortunate  house,  and,  once 
there,  she  waa  certain  to  stav  forever. 
One  orreat  inducement  to  the  servants  re- 
mainint;  lay  in  the  fact  that  their  wages 
were  raised  ^  for  twenty  years.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  the  sum  that 
thev  started  from  ;  but  Rousseau  never 
commits  himself  to  that.  Then,  great 
care  is  taken  to  keep  the  sexes  properly 
apart,  so  that  they  never  come  across  each 
other,  either  in  their  work  or  in  their 
pleasures,  except  at  stated  times.  The 
women  usuaiJv  walk  out  after  dinner  with 
Mme.  Wolmar  and  the  children,  like 
prisoners  under  the  eye  of  their  jailer,  and 
on  Sunday  evenings  they  are  permitted  in 
turn  to  ask  a  friend  to  a  light  collation  of 
cakes  and  creams  in  the  nurserv.  No 
**  Sundays  out"  or  **  monthly  holidays** 
for  them  !  but  then  all  that  they  desire  is 
to  bask  in  the  presence  of  **  les  mattres,** 
"While  the  female  portion  of  the  establish- 
ment is  bavinor  its  '*  constitntional,"  the 
men  are  turned  on  to  work  ont  of  doors, 
and  on  summer  Sundays  have  athletic 
sports  in  the  meadow,  with  prizes,  for 
which  strangers  of  good  reputation  are  in- 
vited to  compete.  In  the  winter  evenings 
they  all  dance,  part  of  the  time  in  Julie's 
presence,  and  refresh  themselves  when 
tired  with  cake  and  wine. 

A  good  many  of  those  customs  are 
sensible  enough,  and  have  their  origin  in 
the  then  perfectly  unknown  principle,  care 
for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  servants 
and  laborers.  But  all  is  spoiled  by  the 
perpetual  surveillance  of  Julie.  It  has  an 
irritating  effect  on  the  reader,  and  must 
ha\*e  tended  to  hypocrisy  in  many  of  the 
persons  so  haunted  and  watched.  Even 
with  hU  possible  friendliness  and  consider- 
ation between  servants  and  mistresses,  the 
best  servants  in  the  world  would  feel  awk- 
warti  and  oonstrained  in  the  continual  and 
uncalled- for  prt^sonce  of  their  masters,  and 
their  seif-rt^spcot  would  resent  the  inevi- 
table inferonoe.  Hut  Julie's  dependents 
are  njndo  t»f  ditTorcnt  stuff.  They  become 
radiant   whenever  she   appears,    and  fall 
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into  her  innocent  little  schemes  with  grati' 
tade.  Happy  and  blessed  as  their  exist- 
ence is  at  all  times,  the  crowning  moment 
of  bliss  is  daring  the  vintaging.  The 
whole  household  moves  into  the  hills,  and 
all  daj  long  the  men  work,  singing  over 
their  toil  like  operatic  peasants.  In  the 
evenings  they  gather  in  a  large  room  built 
by  the  thoughtful  Julie,  and  card  hemp. 
When  Julie  thinks  that  enough  has  been 
carded,  she  says,  '*  Let  us  send  up  our 
fireworks."  Each  gathers  up  his  bundle 
of  hemp,  and  goes  into  the  court,  where  a 
bonfire  is  made  and  set  alight. 

But  '^  n'a  pas  est  honnenr  qui  veut ; 
Jolie  Tadjnge  en  presentant  le  flambeau  k 
celui  ou  celle  qui  a  fait  ce  soir-ld  le  plus 
d'oavra^e.  L'auguste  ecr^monie  est  ac* 
conipagnee  d 'acclamations  et  de  batte- 
nienta  de  mains  ;  on  saute,  on  rit.  En- 
suite  on  off  re  a  boire  k  toute  I'assemblee  ; 
chacuD  boit  a  la  sante  du  vainqueur,  et  va 
se  coocher,  content  d'une  joum^e  passoe 
dans  le  travail,  la  gaitd,  T innocence." 
(Vol.  2,  p.  309.)  Could  anything  be  more 
puerile  or  more  maddeningly  self-con- 
scious ?     Yes  :  there  is  worse  to  come. 

The  relations  of  the  Wo) mars  with  the 
neighboring  village  are  in  every  way  as 
perfect  and  satisfactory  as  their  relations 
with  their  household.  They  consider, 
with  really  good  sense,  that  it  is  much 
wiser  to  try  and  make  people  content  with 
''  the  state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  call  them''  than  to  encourage  them 
to  push  up  the  social  ladder.  They  think, 
truly,  that  young  men  often  mistake  am- 
bition  (they  might  have  nddod  discontent) 
for  genias,  and  that  perhaps  one  in  a 
hundred  of  those  that  leave  their  native 
place  to  seek  their  fortune  ever  finds  it. 
So  far  we  entirely  agree  with  them  ;  but 
they  overstep  their  fair  limits  when  they 
go  on,  characteristically,  to  observe  that 
the  one  who  succeeds  probably  does  so  by 
crooked  means. 

So  Julie  and  her  husband  live  on  their 
own  property,  keeping  their  equals  at  a 
ciTil  distance,  and  taking  real  pleasure 
only  in  the  society  of  their  inferiors. 
This  state  of  things  has  always  a  debasing 
tendency,  as  it  derelopt  in  the  meekest 
breast  self-complaceney  and  a  love  of 
managing.     Of  eooisa,  Roaascaa  iotenda 
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to  M.  and  Mme.  Wolmar  than  the  smiling 
condescension  with  which  they  played 
their  self-allotted  part  in  life.  One  in- 
stance of  their  dealings  with  their  **  poorer 
brethren"  is  related,  in  ecstasies  of  rap- 
ture, bv  St.  Preux  and  Lord  Bomston. 
We  have  not  got  the  answer  of  that  long- 
suffering  peer  ;  but  it  inspires  the  modern 
English  reader  with  a  violent  desire  to 
kick  *'  les  maitrea."  The  whole  thing  is 
so  despicably  silly  and  unreal  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  narrate  it  with  pa- 
tience. This  is,  however,  the  outline  of 
the  story — one  example  among  many  of 
their  daily  customs  ! 

Julie  is  in  the  habit  of  frequently  in- 
viting some  aged  villager  to  dinner.  He 
is  always  given  the  seat  of  honor  beside 
his  hostess,  who  helps^him  herself,  makes 
mnch  of  him  {le  caresse)^  and  enters  into 
conversation  with  him.  The  old  man,  en- 
chanted by  such  behavior,  bubbles  over 
with  delight,  and  talks  freely  of  his  own 
aSairs.  At  least,  that  appears  to  be  the 
English  equivalent  of  se  livre  a  I'epanche- 
ment  de  son  coeur."  He  brightens  up 
while  telling  of  the  good  old  times,  of  his 
amours  (/)  and  of  his  crops,  and  the  din- 
ner passes  off  gayly.  When  it  is  over  the 
children  are  secretly  instructed  to  give  the 
old  man  a  present  with  which  their  mother 
has  furnished  them,  and,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce reciprocity  of  feeling,  the  villager 
returns  the  compliment  by  another  gift, 
from  the  same  source.  Then  he  takes  his 
leave,  and  hurries  back  to  his  cottage, 
where,  amid  tears  of  joy,  he  displays  his 
gifts  and  relates  to  his  family  how  he  has 
been  feted,  how  attentive  have  been  the 
servants,  and  how  empresses  the  hosts. 
Blessings  are  showered  on  les  maitres,  and 
the  whole  village  is  raised  to  such  a  pin- 
nacle of  exaltation  at  the  honor  shown  te 
one  of  their  number  that  a  fresh  incentive 
is  given  to  virtue  in  the  knowledge  that 
when  they  too  enter  the  vale  of  years  they 
too  shall  be  similarly  rewarded. 

And  this  is  what  Rousseau  calls  sim- 
plicity ! 

Before  discussing  Rousseau's  views  of 
education,  we  must  glance  for  a  moment 
at  his  theories  of  political  economy  as  em- 
bodied in  the  all-wise  M.  de  Wolmar. 
Even  to  a  person  not  versed  in  the«science, 
they  appear  a  little  unsound,  and  singu- 
larly lacking  in  common  sense.  They  are 
moetly  elicited  by  a  conversation  between 
Julie  aod  St.  Preux,  who  haa  been  ob- 
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six  months  old.  Was  bis  interest  in  other 
people's  children,  we  wonder,  a  kind  of 
expiation  of  his  desertion  of  his  own  ?  or 
was  it  merely  the  iconoclasm  so  deeply 
rooted  in  Rousseau's  nature  that  caused 
him  to  strike  such  vigorous  blows  at  the 
thraldom  in  which  helpless  little  creatures 
passed  the  first  portion  of  their  lives  ?  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Rousseau,  aided  by  the 
celebrated  and  fashionable  Dr.  Tronchin, 
of  Geneva,  certainly  did  manage  to  effect 
a  revolution  in  this  important  matter,  and 
children  have  cause  to  bless  him  unto  this 
day.  Of  course,  he  is  often  absurd  and 
unpractical^  and  as  artificial  as  the  people 
he  abuses,  or  he  would  not  be  Rousseau  ; 
but  then  he  is  surprisingly  often  sensible 
and  even  wise.  Again  and  again  he  in- 
sists that  we  are  not  to  expect  too  much 
of  children,  for  to  demand  that  they 
should  be  capable  of  reasoning  like  grown- 
up people  is  only  to  cultivate  supeificiality 
and  affectation.  The  aim  of  early  edu- 
cation, says  Jnlie^  is  to  render  a  child 
capable  of  receiving  instruction,  and  to 
this  end  his  mind  should  never  be  pushed. 
No  one  should  ever  talk  to  him  of  what 
he  cannot  understand,  or  allow  him  to 
hear  descriptions  above  his  head.  In  his 
early  years  his  body  should  be  cultivated 
and  his  mind  let  alone,  and,  above  all,  he 
should  be  taught  never  to  take  things  for 
granted.  Let  him  put  every  assertion  to 
the  proof  before  he  accepts  it.  Rousseau 
had  clearly  not  been  brought  into  contact 
with  children  whose  senses  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  conversation  of  their  elders, 
or  he  would  have  found  some  practical 
difficuhies  in  the  way  of  this  plan  ;  but 
then  his  creations  are  docile  infants,  who 
never  ask  inconvenient  questions.  He 
perpetually  informs  us  that  children  should 
be  free  and  happy  ;  but  it  does  not  occur 
to  him  that  companionship  and  friction 
are  the  most  important  of  all  elements  in 
training  for  the  work  of  life,  and,  as 
Emile  happens  to  be  an  only  child,  he  is 
kept  in  the  absolute  isolation  which  is  al- 
ways a  necessary  **  factor"  of  Rousseau's 
projects.  Unconscious  development,  in- 
stinct, the  ideas  that  are  blown  about  like 
the  pollen  of  a  flower,  and  germinate  no 
one  knows  where,  and  no  one  knows  why, — 
these  things  have  no  place  in  Rousseau's 
theories.  His  education  is  emphatically 
self-conscious  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  results,  though  often  excellent,  might 


be  attained  with  much  less  trouble  some 
other  way. 

The  first  essential  condition  of  Rous- 
seau's method  is  that  the  same  person 
should  have  charge  of  the  child  from 
Birth  to  Bridal.  "  I  would  not  have  un- 
taken  Emile  at  all  if  I  had  not  been  al- 
lowed to  exercise  my  judgment  in  choos- 
ing his  wife,"  he  says  more  than  once. 
It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  the  com> 
petition  for  tutorships  under  the  Rousseau 
system  would  not  be  excessive,  especially 
as  another  condition  of  equal  weight  is 
insisted  on.  **  The  Governor  is  to  have 
no  salary  :  he  must  be  a  family  friend" 
(EmiUy  vol.  1,  p.  68).  A  teacher  who 
receives  wages,  like  a  person  who  re- 
ceives gifts  with  gratitude,  puts  himself 
at  once  out  of  the  reckoning,  and  [draws 
down  upon  himself  Rousseau's  everlasting 
contempt.  Compare  his  views  in  Emile 
with  the  passage  in  the  Nouvelle  ffeloise, 
in  which  he  txeats  of  the  same  subject. 
**  My  father  has  returned,"  writes  Julie  to 
St.  Preux,  **  and  is  well  satisfied  with  mv 
progress  in  music  and  drawing,  and  in- 
deed with  all  my  studies.  But  as  soon  as 
he  discovered  you  were  not  of  noble  birth 
he  inquired  the  amount  of  your  monthly 
salary.  My  mother  answered  that  it  was 
impossible  even  to  propose  such  an  ar- 
rangement to  you,  and  that  you  had  even 
rejected  any  little  presents  she  had  tried 
to  give  you — presents  such  as  any  one 
might  take.  He  then  made  up  his  mind 
that  a  certain  payment  should  be  offered, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  your  refusal,  you 
should,  in  spite  of  all  your  merits,  be 
thanked  for  your  instruction  and  politely 
dismissed  "  (Nouvelle  ffelo'ise,  vol.  1,  p. 
94).  Of  course,  St.  Preux  is  outraged  by 
such  a  natural  and  sensible  proposition. 
**  What  would  my  real  position  be  if  I 
consented  to  receive  a  salary  in  return  for 
my  lessons?"  he  writes,  in  reply.  **  In 
selling  him  part  of  my  time, — that  is,  of 
myself, — I  sliould  become  a  paid  servant 
— a  sort  of  valet — and  my  faith  would  be 
tacitly  engaged  for  the  preservation  of  all 
that  belonged  to  him,  as  if  I  was  the 
meanest  of  his  retainers.  If,  after  that, 
I  gave  reins  to  my  feelings  (?.^.,  made 
love  to  Julie),  I  should  be  grossly  in  fault" 
(vol.  1,  p.  109). 

St.  Preux  is  so  far  right  that,  if  he  vol- 
untarily accepted  a  paid  position  of  trust, 
the  betrayal  of  confidence  would  be  even 
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selves  whether  some  rather  remarkable 
creations  of  that  art  are  not  to  be  met 
with  which  in  reality  dispense  with  such 
interest.  The  leply  is  easy,  and,  to  take 
at  random  two  very  striking  instances 
among  theatrical  works,  Macbeth  and 
Athalie  may  at  once  be  cited  as  entirely 
deprived  of  that  interest,  and  among  nov- 
els Le  Cousin  Pons  and  Le  Cure  de  Tours 
of  Balzac^  and  the  Robinson  Crusoe  of 
Daniel  Defoe.  These  five  works,  so 
widely  different  are  they,  sufficiently  en- 
able us  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  in 
reality  some  of  the  masters  of  fiction  have 
succeeded  in  producing  the  greatest  tragic 
and  pathetic  effects  without  having  re- 
course in  any  way  to  the  magic  of  what 
Goethe  called,  in  words  so  appropriate 
that  they  have  become  hackneyed.  Das 
ewig  Weibliche, 

We  seem,  therefore,  to  have  settled  one 
point  by  the  examination  of  facts.  Yes, 
fiction  can  do  without  love.  But  if  an 
isolated  fact  demonstrate  a  possibility,  the 
value  of  the  possibility  is  diminished  by 
that  very  isolation.  Now,  the  literary 
historian  at  once  records  this  second  and 
indisputable  truth,  that  a  Macbeth^  an 
Athalie y  a  Cousin  Pons,  a  Curk  de  Tours 
are  exceptions  among  the  works  even  of 
the  authors  by  whom  they  were  written, 
and  still  more  so  among  the  bulk  of  the 
works  of  every  other  author.  Let  us  still 
employ  the  term  fiction  in  its  most  ex- 
tended sense,  and  we  shall  recognize  that 
the  dramas,  the  comedies,  the  novels,  the 
poems  from  which  the  love  interest  is  ab- 
sent,  when  compared  with  the  dramas,  the 
comedies,  the  novels  and  the  poems  in 
which  it  prevails,  are,  proportionately, 
few  indeed  ;  so  few  that  if  a  cultiv«ited 
reader  were  asked  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the 
works  of  fiction  which  do  without  love, 
he  would  be  puzzled  to  name  more  than 
nine  or  ten.  Would  he  even  find  as 
many  ?  This  observation,  which  tells 
both  ways,  shows  that  if  love  is  not  im- 
periously and  absolutely  necessary  in  fic- 
tion, it  is,  however,  too  useful  to  be  con- 
sidered as  other  than  an  almost  insepara- 
ble element  of  the  art.  I  think  I  perceive 
some  reasons  for  this  which  I  should  like 
to  point  out,  because,  being  technical  rea- 
sons, they  are  too  much  neglected  by  the 
aesthetics,  and  yet  they  govern  literary  pro- 
duction. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  every  dis- 
cussion upon  a  work  of  art  should  first  of 
Nbw  Sbbub.— Vol.  LIV.,  No.  4. 


all  take  into  account  the  conditions  under 
which  that  work  of  art  was  produced,  and 
yet  this  is  precisely  what  least  occupies 
those  who  talk  about  it.     To  keep  to  the 
question  before  us,  the  persons  who  criti- 
cise as  a   monotonous  abuse  the  employ- 
ment of  Love  in  novels  and  dramas  always 
regard  the  subject  from  a  purely  ideal  and 
philosophical  point  of  view.     They  take 
pains  to  prove  the  self  evident  truth,  that 
love  occupies  in  books  and  upon  the  stage 
a  much  more  important  place  than  in  real 
life.     **  Love,"  say  these  theorists,   **  is 
with  most  men  a  dolorous  or  a  delightful 
disorder  for  a  very  brief  period.     If  that 
period  be  prolonged  it  is  only  among  a 
small  number  of  the  idle,  and  just  as  the 
necessities  of  employment  affect  the  dis- 
order among  people  with  occupations,  so 
among  these  idle  ones,  who  have  leisure 
to  think  upon  their  sentiments,  the  am- 
bition of  caste,  of  wealth,  of  vanity,  or  of 
mere  prosperity,  soon  insinuates  itself  into 
the  heart,   side  by   side   with  love,   and 
diminishes  its  intensity.     We  have  conse- 
quently a  passion,  powerful  no  doubt  and 
assuredly  interesting,   but,   after  all,  sec- 
ondary, while  in  works  of  art  it  occupies 
a  place  much  greater  than  all  the  others. 
This,"  continue  these  theorists,  ^Ms  a  sur- 
vival of  the  time  when  the  literature  of 
fiction  confined  itself,  as  in  France  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  the  delinea- 
tion of  Court  life,  all  gallantry  and  in- 
trigue.    In  the  present  day  we  require  a 
more  accurate  and  a  more  complete  pic- 
ture of  life,  and  if  we  are  to  have  such  a 
picture  the  novelists  and  the  dramatists 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  keep  love  in 
the  background,  or  suppress  it  altogether, 
especially   as  they   have    already    drawn 
from  it  every  imaginable  combination." 

This  argument,  the  force  of  which  I 
hope  I  have  not  diminished,  is  a  very 
specious  one.  In  aesthetics  we  ought  to 
mistrust  very  specious  arguments,  espe- 
cially when  they  lead  to  no  practical  in- 
duction. But  when  those  arguments  are 
based  upon  the  mysterious  term  /t/e,  their 
apparent  logic  serves  only  to  hide  a  thor- 
oughly sterile  sophism.  For  we  might 
use  almost  the  same  argument  to  demon- 
strate that  the  dramatic  art  is  necessarily 
false,  because  the  characters  do  not  em- 
ploy the  same  number  of  words  they  would 
in  real  life.  Into  five  minutes,  and  the 
interval  of  a  very  short  scene,  you  com- 
press an  interview  which,  in  reality,  would 
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;mi'i!i'  ;i<';m*  .las  to  :»r-  -Li"'Wr..  '  .meve 
■•!  ii'js  'il*'  '  id  "iito  -il**  "ireat-i.'^o  :  •  1^;- 
iMi'H**  :  ;iim1  'iui  !m*'a  -«/  'lie  lioro  -trves. 
i.v  iiM*  '*r«Mnjt;j  wiili  .vtiicii  ;.e  c-!!."  ;*15  .:. 
ti,  .iin'v  w  MOW  :»rofi limit  s  '.hii  rcv.lrii 
i,f  iii,n«,r.  if  -hrj  moral  ravaire*  jiiiise-l 
hv  tho  Hliti**e  of  metjipiiy^icai  !»-verie.  au-.i 
thi*  :i trophy  of  tiift  will,  imvo  to  ":.ie  t-x- 
iii;'!i«-«I,  <ri-<oth<^  ''.reati's  Wertiier  wiih  ijia 
ro'j^iii(\  for  r;iiarloitii  wiiiiih  iie  -^annot  ijver- 
c,f,Mt*\  it  will  i»e  oi>si:^rveil  ibsit  in  none 
of  lUf^i"  r-A<*"^  \iAA  liie  .vriler  had  in  view 
to  *\\n\\  love  for  \iA  own  :4a ke.  like  ::?Liake- 
-pfurf  in  /i'om^o  niui  .//i//V/,  or  R-ii*ine  in 
rhffirp,  Lovft  ha«  i>een  made  iise  of  »im- 
piy  as  H  mftjina  of  iilnst  rating  aome  ciiar- 
i\<'\i-u<\'\(',  f^^itiire,  ftome  hahit  of  niinii,  or 
f'vrn  >*tu\(\  prftjurlice.  It  ha*  rieemed  to 
III*'  writfT  that  no  metliod  was  better 
Mdjiptcd  to  dif^play  the  characteri.^ica  of  a 
person  tliari  to  represent  him  aa  in  love, 
TMrtiilTi!  without  K.mire  would  be  none  the 
hs^  T/irtiifTn,  A  falftc  i^aint  of  the  darkest 
pjilidy  :  Ii««tiKnacand  Jnlien,  two  fright- 
I'lil,  sMMioth-faced  ftcoundreU  of  the  fa:»h- 
inii<il>l(>  world  ;  Jlodrigue,  a  nobleman  of 
Mil  M'liMirMhln  race  ;  and  Werther,  a  poor 
"irUv  ^iorinan  visionary.  Yes,  ibey 
tMMihl  lip  all  that;  but  we  should  know 
li"i.i  iiIhmM.  thorn  had  wo  not  seen  them 
HMlijiM'trii  to  tho.  most  do.cibive  ordeals  a 
^iMMin  iniin  o»n  undergo,  and  sometimes  a 
MiMM  \\hi>  i<(  no  longer  young,  such  as  IJar- 
pHiMMi  or  <  M hollo. 

If  M  lovo  «»ri»is  is  a  sovereign  means  of 
f'liiMiitiir  dintinguishing  characteristics  it  is 
p»  rliMpt^  ovon  more  sovereign  in  creating 
•>n^  of  those  passionate  and  tragical  con- 
tlii't«*  whi<'h  aro  the  verv  essence  of  the 
drama  and  the  novel.  Undoubtedly  the 
rivaliios  of  ambition,  of  solf-esteom,  of 
opinion,  of  race,  occasion  constant  strug- 
gles and  ahound  in  prolonged  contlicis. 
i.ove  presents  this  advantage — 1  am  re- 
garding the  suhjoct  from  a  purely  techni- 
cal point  oi  view  ^ith  an  eje  to  coniposi- 
tion — that  the  struggles  it  occasions  are 
more  lapid,  more  acute,  more  violent. 
Tho  spectator  or  the  reader  is  b(»ide», 
mtiro  (ii>poscd  to  accept  snddon  chHii|ve8 
and  incoiioronce,  which  the  anthor  often 
nocMK  in  order  to  arrive  at  fresh  and  uik 
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expected  incidents.  And  here  let  rae  refer 
to  one  of  the  difficulties  the  least  known 
and  yet  the  most  important  of  the  art  of 
fiction — I  mean  recourse  to  the  unfore- 
seen. If,  indeed,  a  novelist  or  a  dramatist 
confined  himself  to  the  incidents  which 
proceed  logically  from  the  dispositions  of 
his  characters,  the  number  of  those  inci- 
dents would,  in  the  first  place,  be  very 
limited  and  they  would  not  seem  real. 
Each  of  us  has  but  to  look  into  his  own 
existence  to  recognize  this  truth,  that  al- 
though  he  has  controlled  one  part  of  his 
life,  he  has  had  to  submit  to  the  other, 
owing  to  circumstances  impossible  to  fore- 
see and  determine  beforehand.  In  every 
one's  destiny,  therefore,  a  part  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  will,  and  a  part  to  chance. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  this  distribu- 
tion when  fictitious  incidents  are  con- 
cerned, and  this  again  is  one  of  the  points 
on  which  the  divergence  is  made  manifest 
between  the  conditions  of  real  life  and  the 
conditions  of  life  reproduced  by  literature. 
Every-day  accidents  of  the  most  common- 
place and  unexpected  kind  upset  the  des- 
tiny of  numbers  of  persons  in  a  simple  and 
tragic  manner  ;  a  carriage  is  overturned, 
a  train  runs  off  the  rails,  a  ship  founders, 
a  terrible  illness  occurs.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  employment  of  inci- 
dents such  as  these  is  authorized  in  fiction  ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  so.  When  an  author 
makes  use  of  these  means  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  reader  will  remain  in- 
credulous. He  sees  in  incidents  thus  pre- 
sented a  mere  artifice.  This  is  so  gener- 
ally recognized  that  when  some  unusual 
event  occurs  we  continually  hear  the  re- 
mark made  by  people  who  know  nothing 
of  aesthetics,  *^  If  that  were  met  with  in  a 
book  it  would  not  be  believed.''  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  real  life  has  no  need 
to  justify  the  facts  it  presents  to  us,  how- 
ever improbable  they  may  be.  They  are 
facts,  and  that  is  enough.  For  instance, 
if  a  criminal  condemned  to  death  is  saved, 
just  as  he  is  about  to  mount  the  scaffold, 
by  an  earthquake,  that  would  be  an  ex- 
traordinary circumstance,  but  if  it  took 
place,  it  took  place,  and  thus  could  not  be 
disputed.  On  the  other  hand^  fiction,  if 
its  incidents  are  to  appear  truthful,  has  to 
blend  them  together  with  bo  much  skill 
that  the  accii  .<  i  i  If  must  appear  not 
only  potsible  b  'oable.     This  is  why 

ooTeluts  and  a  bs  axe  so  ready  to 

hm^nneowm      w        Bveiy  one  knows 


by  experience  how  much  this  passion 
favors  the  unexpected.  Ungovernable 
and  irregular,  the  very  defect  which  ren- 
ders it  so  redoubtable  in  real  life  renders 
it  incomparably  useful  in  the  novel  and 
the  drama.  It  is  accepted  as  fatal,  hazard- 
ous, and  incoherent.  A  reader  who  would 
consider  it  a  clumsy  trick  if  in  the  midst 
of  a  narrative  one  of  the  characters  broke 
his  leg,  or  lost  his  fortune,  would  con- 
sider it  quite  natural  if  that  same  charac- 
ter fell  in  love,  no  matter  what  his  time  o| 
life  might  be.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
it  is  difficult  for  a  narrator  to  abandon  a 
source  of  incidents  which  of  themselves, 
as  it  were,  inspire  belief,  especially  if  we 
remember  that  the  chief  merit  of  a  work 
of  fiction  is  to  convey  the  impression  that 
what  is  related  happened  in  that  manner 
and  in  no  other. 

A  final  reason  closely  akin  to  the  pre- 
ceding may  be  adduced  in  order  to  explain 
why  such  a  large  space  is  occupied  by  love 
in  the  novel  and  the  drama  ;  it  is  the 
facility  with  which  sympathy  may  be 
touched  by  the  delineation  of  that  senti- 
ment. This  point  has  also  been  much  dis- 
cussed, and  the  question  has  often  been 
asked  whether  the  novel  and  the  stage  can 
dispense  with  **  sympathetic  characters," 
that  is  to  say,  characters  which  the  reader 
and  the  spectator  adopt  and  attach  them- 
selves to,  through  good  and  evil  fortune. 
Here  again  we  must  go  to  statistics,  and 
I  think  it  will  be  found  that  not  a  single 
novel  or  play  is  considered  a  masterpiece 
which  fails  to  arouse  sympathy.  More- 
over, a  work  totally  devoid  of  this  element 
would  be  a  paradox.  What  motive  in 
fact  could  the  author  himself  have  in  writ- 
ing the  work  if  it  had  not  some  attraction 
to  instigate  him  ?  In  every  work  of  fic- 
tion— the  ancients  recognized  this  long  ago 
— there  has  been  first  of  all  personal  labor, 
the  faculty  of  the  narrator  to  be  himsell 
captivated  by  his  own  work  has  been  exer- 
cised.    As  Horace  says  : 

Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est 
Primum  ipsi  tibi. 

"  I  shall  be  interested  in  your  charac- 
ters only  to  the  same  extent  as  you  your- 
self, their  creator,  are  interested  in  them." 
Literary  history  verifies  this  law  and  shows 
us  that  the  great  authors  whose  creations 
have,  as  Balzac  said,  added  without  legal 
formality  to  the  population,  are  the  first 
to  be  captivated  by  those  creations.     Every 
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ono  recollects  the  anecdote  of  that  same 
Balzac,  who,  one  day  meeting  a  friend, 
said  to  him  with  a  sadness  that  was  not 
put  on,  ^*'  I  have  just  killed  Lncien  de 
Kabempr6.  I  feel  very  miserable." 
These  gifted  creators  have  thus  had  sym- 
pathies and  antipathies  roused  by  their 
own  characters,  just  as  by  persons  in  real 
life,  and  that  is  why  they  arouse  similar 
sentiments  among  their  admirers.  No 
writer,  however  heedless  he  may  be,  fails 
to  take  into  account  this  necessity  of  sym- 
pathy directly  he  takes  pen  in  hand,  and 
no  author  fails  to  perceive  at  once  that  of 
all  sentiments  it  is  love  which  arouses  sym- 
pathy most  readily  and  most  surely.  If, 
indeed,  it  does  not  occupy  the  largest 
place  in  the  sum  total  of  existence,  it  oc- 
cupies the  sweetest  place  ;  is  the  most 
closely  associated  with  ideas  of  youth, 
beauty,  devotion  ;  and  for  a  period  more 
or  less  long  exercises  the  widest  influence 
upon  human  destiny.  The  ambitious  man 
and  the  miser,  for  instance,  remain  am- 
bitious and  miseily  until  their  death,  while 
the  lover  is  in  love  only  for  a  time.  But 
ambition  and  avarice  are  met  with  only 
among  a  few,  while  love,  or  the  dream  of 
love,  is  met  with  among  us  all,  including 
at  some  time  or  other  even  the  ambitious 
man  himself  and  the  miser.  The  emo- 
tions inseparable  from  love  may  thus  be 
felt  by  every  reader  and  every  spectator. 
Either  hi  their  present  or  their  past,  they 
•  find  the  traces  of  this  passion  with  a  joy 
which  justifies  the  famous  line  of  Boi- 
leau  : — 

Tout  Paris  pour  Chim^ne  ent  les  yeax  de 
Rodrigue. 

The  author  of  L*  Art  PoetiquehMe^ito- 
mized  in  a  striking  manner,  with  which 
every  one  is  familiar,  the  kind  of  impres- 
sion which  the  dramatist  or  novelist  en- 
deavors, instinctively  or  with  premedita- 
tion, to  produce  when  the  interest  excited 
by  love  enters  into  fiction. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these 
remarks,  in  which  it  must  again  be  stated 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  deal  espe- 
cially with  the  technical  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, is  that  a  work  of  fiction  without  love 
will  always  remain  exceptional. 

An  author  who  undertakes  to  dispense 
with  love  is  like  a  chessplayer  who  con- 
sents to  play  a  game  without  the  Queen. 
But  this  very  diflSculty  is  of  a  kind  to 
tempt,  and  it  has  tempted,  certain  great 


artists.     Perhaps  we  are  approaching  a 
time  when  temptations  of  this  kind   will 
multiply,  not  becaase  those  great  artists 
will  be  more  frequently  met  with,  bat  be- 
cause the  art  of  fiction  is  likely  to  undergo 
considerable    modification.        Indeed,     it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  tendency  of  the 
modern  spirit  is  to  enlarge  more  and  more 
the  domain  of  the  novel  ;  for  instance,  is 
not  an  attempt  now  made  to   introduce 
into   it   studies    of    intellectual    emotion 
which  formerly  had  no  place  there  ?     The 
success  of  certain  works  devoted  to  relig- 
ious questions  of  conscience  like  JRobert 
Msmere,  or  to  vast  pictures  of  social  and 
military  life  like  the  Oerminal  of  Zola  and 
the  War  and  Peace  of  Tolstoi,  is  a  sign 
of  a  transformation  in  this  class  of  litera- 
ture which  is  still  quite  modem,  for  it  is 
scarcely  a  hundred  years  old.     We  deem 
it  possible,  therefore,  that  a  greater  num- 
ber of  works  will  appear  in  which   the 
emotion  of  ideas  will  be  preferred  to  that 
of  sentiments,  and  the  element  of  love  will 
be  withdrawn   from  such  works  for  the 
very  reason  which  most  frequently  leads 
to  its  employment    now,  that  is,  to  in- 
crease the  interest.     If  we  suppose  that  a 
novelist  wishes,  for  instance,  to  take  that 
fine  theme,  the  loss  or  the  acquisition  of 
an  individual  faith,  it  is  certain  that  the 
suppression  of  all  feminine  influence  will 
increase  the  beauty  of  his  analysis,    by 
concentrating  the   drama  upon   a   single 
passion,   the  passion  for  the  Truth.     In 
like  manner  much  originality  may  be  ex- 
hibited in  depicting  a  politician  such  as 
Frederick  II.,  or  Napoleon,  or,  in  our  own 
time,   Prince  Bismarck,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  ambition  which  no  sentimental 
consideration  can  distnrb.     Even  the  pic- 
tures of  a  social  novel  like  Oertninal  can- 
not but  gain  by  the  suppression  of  love. 
But   if  such  subjects  are  very  elevated, 
they  are  also  very  rare,  and  it  may  well  be 
asked  whether  the  art  of  fiction,  in  thus 
expanding,  is  not  likely  to  lose  its  own 
characteristics,  and  become  undistinffnish- 
able  from  philosophy,  history,  or  politics. 
Should  we  not  rather  desire  that,  notwith- 
standing the  monotony  of  this  love  inter- 
est, the  novelists  and  dramatists  will  con- 
tinue to  tell  us  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
their  Komeos  and  Juliets,  as  the  Spring 
continues,  notwithstanding  the  monotony 
of  the   adornment,    to    deck   itself   with 
leaves  and  flowers  every  month  of  May  f 
We  must  not  forget  that  grace  and  charm 
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are  essential  to  the  art  of  fiction,  and  that 
without  grace  and  charm  it  loses  what 
constitutes  its  legitimate  claims  to  recog- 


nition, side  hy  side  with  positive  science 
and  the  other  utilitarian  arts. — New  Re^ 


view. 


>♦• 


fNOTE  ON  A  NEW  POET. 


BT    GRANT    ALLEN. 


There  are  who  run  about  the  world, 
like  seventeenth  century  witch-finders, 
sticking  pins  right  and  left  into  minor 
bards  to  see  whether  or  not  they  bleed 
true  ichor.  There  are  who,  like  Great 
Britain's  navy  in  the  Bah  Ballads — 

"  Soonr  the  bine, 
Disoovering  kings  and  islands  new* ' — 

in  the  unexplored  domain  of  our  Britannic 
Apollo.  But  I  am  not  of  that  squadron. 
Never  in  my  life  before  did  I  pretend  to 
spy  a  poet  on  my  weather  bow  ;  and  now 
that  by  chance  I've  accidentally  sighted 
one,  I  feel  the  greater  confidence  on  that 
account  in  calling  on  the  crew  at  large, 
through  this  present  speaking-trumpet,  to 
take  his  bearings. 

Brand-new  in  the  very  strictest  sense  of 
the  word  our  poet  is  not.  Some  seven 
years  since,  indeed,  Mr.  William  Watson 
— that  is  the  name  that  will  some  day  be 
famous — published  at  Liverpool  (or  in 
other  words  buried  in  the  ground)  a  little 
collection  of  Epigrams,  pure  gems  of 
lucent  verse,  cut  and  published  with  rare 
skill  on  many  sides  and  facets.  This  year, 
again,  he  has  set  forth  more  publicly, 
through  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  a  dainty  vol- 
ume of  poems  entitled  Wordsworth's 
Orave^  which  has  found  readers  and  ad- 
mirers, no  doubt,  since  the  edition  (as  I 
learn)  is  now  well-nigh  exhausted,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  has  failed  as  yet  to 
obtain  in  full  the  high  recognition  it  de- 
serves in  critical  quarters.  It  was  only 
the  other  day,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Howells 
chanced  upon  it,  and  spoke  for  it  a  few 
words  of  hearty  commendation  from  the 
editor's  chair  in  Harper^s  ;  only  the  other 
day  that  Mr.  Walter  Besant  picked  it  up 
in  a  friend's  house,  and  wrote  well  of  it 
thereafter  in  the  Author  (the  journal  of 
our  trades-union)  as  a  rare  and  precio"* 
treasure  of  contemporary  poetry.  Sc« 
ing,  then,  that  even  those  who  take  a  liv 
ing  interest  in  the  rising  slopes  of  op> 
English  Parnassus  have  thus  ov**^'^'"^'^ 


these  sweet  flowers  on  its  side  so  long,  I 
may  surely  be  pardoned,  though  at  so 
tardy  a  date,  in  venturing,  like  a  botanist 
that  I  am,  to  pull  them  to  pieces  now  and 
curiously  examine  their  inner  structure. 
Why,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it, 
should  we  give  two  columns  in  hot  haste 
to  the  latest  trash  that  issues  damp  from 
the  press,  and  deny  a  few  appreciative 
words  at  our  leisure  to  solid  and  enduring 
work  which  happens  (perhaps  by  its  own 
pure  modesty)  to  have  escaped  due  notice 
on  its  first  appearance  ? 

I  was  happy  in  my  earliest  glimpse  of 
the  new-found  island.  Wandering  one 
day,  as  Keats  phrases  it,  through  the 
realms  of  gold  which  bards  in  fealty  to 
Apollo  hold,  I  came  by  chance  across  this 
little  western  archipelago,  ruled  over  by  a 
certain  William  Watson,  till  then  unknown 
to  me.  Nor  do  I  claim  to  be  a  Columbus 
in  the  critical  world  ;  I  didn't  discover  it 
for  myself  ;  I  was  gently  piloted  thither 
by  my  friend  Edward  Clodd,  who  had 
sighted  land  already  and  explored  its 
riches,  lie  handed  me  the  volume  open 
at  a  little  quatrain  about  Shelley  and  Har- 
riet Westbrook.     I  read  it  as  thus  : 

"  A  star  look'd  down  from  heaven  and  loved 
a  flower 
Grown  in  earth's  garden— loved  it  for  an 
hoar: 
"  Let  eyes  whioh  trace  his  orbit  in  the  spherMr 
Befose  not,  to  a  min'd  roeebud*  tears,  '* 

One  glimpse  revealed  the  gold 
up  in  surprise,  and  exclaif"-'' 
*  *  This  is  not  minor  p'Har 
poetry  it  is  not,  p* 
those  will  readily 
verse  is.     Sh^^W 
little  qo»troit 

which  114 
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o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  the  full  flood 
of  Bond  Street.  But  how  much  harder 
it  is  to  do  really  striking  things  in  the 
Centre  !  Oh,  yes  ;  to  anticipate  an  ob- 
vious criticism,  I  will  frankly  admit  at 
once— what  has  otherwise  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand — that  I  be- 
long to  the  Left — the  Far  Left,  myself, 
in  everything.  All  the  more,  then,  am 
I  anxious  to  do  strict  justice — no  more  — 
to  this  admirable  work  which  comes  to  us, 
in  every  sense,  from  the  Right  Centre. 
For  politically' as  well  as  poetically  Mr. 
Watson  is  True  Blue.  He  sails  under  the 
good  old  flag — the  flajr  of  Shakspere,  Mil- 
ton, Gray,  Burns,  Wordsworth.  He  is 
all  for  orthodoxy,  patriotism,  England, 
home,  and  duty.  And  yet  ho  is  fresh, 
vivid,  striking,  original.  Not  since  Swin- 
burne's Poems  and  Ballads  has  any  new 
poetry  so  stirred  me  with  its  novelty. 
And  that  is  much  indeed  to  say  of  a  man 
who  still  treads  in  veise  the  beaten  track 
— who  bounces  off  at  a  tangent  into  no 
stran&^e  vagaries  of  sense  or  language,  no 
devious  byways  of  versification  and  metre. 
Since  Tennyson  came  and  passed,  the 
tendency  of  English  verse  has  been  all 
toward  obscurities,  affectations,  eccen- 
tricities. Here  is  a  poet  who  moves  in  a 
circle  round  the  common  centre.  There 
have  been  bards  unintelligible,  bards  hys- 
terical, bards  nympholeptic,  bards  ab- 
struse, bards  spasmodic,  bards  inarticu- 
late,  and  bards  babbling  or  infantile  ;  but 
for  the  most  part  there  has  been  a  want  in 
our  era  of  good  sound  common-sense  mar- 
ried to  good  sound  poetry,  clear,  terse, 
and  polished.  Mr.  Watson  has  come  in 
the  nick  of  time  to  fill  this  aching  void  in 
our  contemporary  Helicon.  His  own 
poetical  summary  of  the  sitoation  in  oar 
day  will  make  plainer  than  I  can  his  pecal- 
iar  position.  This  is  what  he  thinb  of 
living  bards  around  him, 

"  Peace— peaoe—ftnd  rest !    Ah,  how  the  lyra 
is  loath. 
Or  powerlaw  now,  to  gtva  what  all  msn 
seek! 
Either  it  deadens  with  ignoUa  doih 
Or  deafens  with  ahnU  tnmiUI^  londlj 
weak. 

*'  Where  ii  the  singer  whoss  higs  noftss  and 
clear 
Can  heal  and  ana  and  itadBh  a 
tain?  ■ 

Lo,  one  with  e 
And  one,  tho 
brain. 


**  And  idly  tunefnl,  the  loqnacioas  throng 
Flutter  and  twitter,  prodigal  of  time, 
And  little  masters  make  a  toy  of  sung 
Till   grave   men   weary  of  the  sound  of 
rhyme. 

'*  And  some  go  prankt  in  faded  antique  dress 
Abhorring  to  be  hale  and  glad  and  free  ; 
And  some  parade  a  conscious  naturalness, 
The  scholar's,  not  the  child's,  simplicity." 

I  quote  this  passage,  not  as  a  specimen  of 
Mr.  Watson's  verse  (for,  admirable  as  it 
is  in  its  way,  it  does  not  by  any  means 
come  up  to  the  still  more  admirable  retro- 
spect on  English  poetry  from  Pope  to 
Wordsworth  which  immediately  precedes 
it),  but  as  defining  to  some  extent  its  au- 
thor's position  and  aesthetic  creed.  Nor 
do  I  mean  that  I  wholly  agree  with  all  his 
criticisms  :  the  little  masters  who  make  a 
toy  of  song  have  made,  in  my  judgment, 
toys  as  beautiful  of  their  kind  as  anything 
else  in  art — for  example,  Mr.  Lang's 
**  Ballade  of  Sleep,"  which  will  live  by 
the  side  of  almost  any  lyric  in  the  English 
language. 

' '  Shy  dreams  flit  to  and  fro 
With  shadowy  hair  dispread  ; 
"With  wistful  eyes  that  glow, 
And  silent  robes  that  sweep. 
Thou  wilt  not  hear  me  ;  no  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  hear  me.  Sleep  ?" 

But  the  passage  is  interesting  as  a  poet's 
own  view  of  the  niche  in  the  temple  which 
most  needs  to  be  filled  at  the  passing  mo- 
ment— his  ideal  of  what  he  would  wish  to 
be  himself,  if  power  were  granted  him. 
And  even  those  who  admire  most  sincerely 
the  poets  tried  in  Mr.  Watson's  balance 
and  so  far  found  wanting,  may  surely  re- 
joice none  the  less  that  the  old,  the  ortho- 
dox, the  catholic  school  of  English  verse 
should  still  find  in  our  midst  so  worthy  a 
representative. 

Some  streams  conceal  their  shalbwness 
by  flowing  turbid.  Some  display  it  too 
frankly.  Mr.  Watson  is  all  for  lucidity, 
with  depth. 

Cherisbiog  such  urns  and  ideals,  it  is 
not  surprising  our  poet  should  most  affect 
the  sonnet  and  the  quatrain,  forms  of  verse 
in  which  it  technical  perfection  and  a 
certain  x  re  dignity  of  thought  and  lan- 
ga  «boTe  all  inc       snsable.     This 

)  lie  '\  wish  to  length- 
k>o  :  •  an       ide,  lest  the 

it  the  hos- 

1  Tcntnre  to 

finished 
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quatrains  from  Mr.  Watson's  earlier  vol- 
ume of  Epigrams  which  will  leave  no 
doubt,  I  trust,  on  the  ever-judicious  read- 
er's mind  of  our  singer's  true  planetary 
position  among  modern  Olympians.  I 
print  them  as  they  stand  in  the  little  Liver- 
pool  book,  with  only  the  original  numbers 
or  headings  of  the  verses  to  introduce 
them.  Many  of  them  may  almost  claim 
to  rank  side  by  side  with  Landor's  im- 
mortal epitaph,  one  line  of  which  at  least 
— **  I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire 
of  life" — has  passed  into  the  language  as 
common  property. 


VI. 


« 


(( 


it 


'Tis  hnman  fortune's  happiest  height  to  be 
A  spirit  melodions,   Incid,   poised,   and 
whole  : 
Second  in  order  of  felicity 
I  hold  it,  to  have  walk'd  with  sach  a 
soul." 

XI. 

The  beasts  in  field  are  glad,  and  have  not  wit 
To  know  why  ieap'd  their  hearts  when 
springtime  shone, 
Man  looks  at  his  own  bliss,  considers  it, 
Weighs  it  with  cnrions  fingers  ;  and  'tis 
gone. " 

XVI. 

"  Kbats. 

He  dwelt  with  the  bright  gods  of  elder  time, 
On  earth    and  in  their    cloudy    haunts 
above. 
He  loved  them :    and,  in  recompense  sub- 
lime, 
The  gods,   alas !    gave  him    their   fatal 
love." 

XXIV. 

Momentous  to  himself,  as  I  to  me. 
Hath  each  man  been  that  ever  woman 
bore  ; 

Once,  in  a  lightning-flash  of  sympathy, 
IfeU  this  truth,  an  instant,  and  no  more." 

LXVI. 
"  Dabwinism  Upsids-down. 


"  The  public  voice,  though  faltering,  still  de- 
murs 
To  own  that  men  have  apes  for  ancestors. 
The  inverse  marvel  fronts  me  daily,  when 
I  talk  with  apes  whose  ancestors  were  men. 


«i 


»» 


LXXX. 

''  Love,  like  a  bird,  hath  perched  upon  a  spray 
For  thee  and  me  to  hearken  what  he 
sings. 
Contented,  he  forgets  to  fly  away  ; 
But  hush !  .  .  .  remind  not  Eros  of  his 


I  have  quoted  so  mach  already  from 
these  two  thin  volomes,  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  quote  any  more.  Yet  I  feel 
what  Mr.  Watson  has  to  say  himself  is  a 
far  better  introduction  than  any  thing  I  can 
say  for  him.  And  as  almost  all  my  ex- 
amples hitherto  have  been  in  the  alternate- 
rhymed  quatrain,  to  prevent  the  sense  of 
monotony  I  will  venture  to  make  yet  one 
more  excerpt  in  a  different  style  and  on  a 
different  subject. 

t 

"  OuB  £a8txbn  Tbbasubb. 


<( 


In  cobwebb*d  comers  dusty  and  dim  I  hear 
A  thin  voice  pipingly  revived  of  late 
Which  saith  our  India   is  a  cnmbroos 
weight. 
An  idle  decoration,  bought  too  dear. 
The  wiser  world  contemns  not   goiigeoas 
gear; 
Just  pride  is  no  mean  factor  in  a  State  ; 
The  sense  of  greatness  keeps  a  nation 
great ; 
And  mighty  they  who  mighty  can  appear. 
It  may  be  that  if  hands  of  greed  could  steal 
From  England's  grasp  the  envied  Orient 
prize, 
This  tide  of  gold  would  flood  her  still  as 
now : 
But  were  she  the  same  England,  made  to 
feel 
A  brightness  gone  from  out  those  starry 
eyes, 
A  splendor  from  that  constellated  brow  ?' 


i»» 


wings. 


ti 


This  is  a  noble  sonnet,  not  anmindful 
of  Miltonic  and  Wordsworthian  cadences  ; 
and  I  feel  its  nobility  none  the  less  becaase 
I  differ  politically  and  ethically  from  al- 
most every  sentiment  and  idea  it  expresses. 
Many  years  ago  I  published  in  this  Review 
an  article,  ''Why  Keep  India?"  and 
from  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  ceased 
to  be  an  advocate  of  the  wholesome  Per- 
ish-India  doctrine.  But  though  I  believe 
a  nation  shows  itself  greater  by  doing  an 
act  of  justice  than  by  successful  robbery, 
and  that  to  free  one's  slaves  is  a  grander 
thing  in  the  end  than  to  be  waited  upon* 
hand  and  foot,  by  a  vast  cringing  train  of 
them,  I  cannot  help  recognizing  that  Mr. 
Watson  has  put  the  opposite  view  with  a 
poetical  stateliness  and  a  magnanimity  of 
thought  which  extorts  unwilling  admira* 
tion  even  from  a  hostile  auditor. 

I  should  like  to  quote  more  :  bat  with 
a  pang  I  refrain.  My  hope  is  that  readers 
may  be  persuaded  by  these  sample  bricks 
to  inspect  for  themselves  the  whole  pro- 
portioned edifice.     Severe,  chaste,  Ionic, 
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it  is  raised  in  tbe  stylo  of  Landor  and  Mat- 
thew Arnold  more  nearly  than  of  any  other 
modern  builder  of  tbe  lofty  rhyme  :  but 
it  has  a  distinctive  character  of  its  own,  a 
delicate  refinement  of  detail  in  frieze  and 
architrave,  which  gives  it  an  individual 
claim  to  attention  among  its  flamboyant 
neighbors.  Before  we  part,  however,  I 
shall  venture  to  cull  one  final  flower  from 
Mr.  Watson's  garden,  which  I  have  re- 
served on  purpose  to  the  last  as  a  farewell 
posy. 


"  The  poet  gathers  fruit  from  every  tree. 
Yea,  (grapes  from  thorns  and  figs  from  this- 
tles he. 
Plack'd  by  his  hand,  the  basest  weed  that 

grows 
Towers  to  a  lily,  reddens  to  a  rose.** 

If  our  modern  flower  garden  can  afford 
to  despise  such  lilies  and  such  roses  as 
these,  then  it  must  be  even  richer  in 
bright  blooms  and  sweet  scents  than  the 
most  ardent  believer  in  its  richness  and  its 
fertility  has  yet  dared  to  picture  it. — 
Fortnightly  Review, 
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BY   A.   C.   SWINBURNE. 


I. 

Love  and  praise,  and  a  length  of  days  whose  shadow  cast  upon  time  is  light, 
Days  whose  sound  was  a  spell  shed  round  from  wheeling  wings  as  of  doves  in  flight, 
Meet  in  one,  that  the  mounting  sun  to-day  may  triumph,  and  cast  out  night. 

Two  years  more  than  the  full  fourscore  lay  hallowing  hands  on  a  sacred  head — 
Scarce  ono  score  of  the  perfect  four  uncrowned  of  fame  as  they  smiled  and  fled  : 
Still  and  soft  and  alive  aloft  their  sunlight  stays  though  the  suns  be  dead. 

Ere  we  were  or  were  thought  on,  ere  the  love  that  gave  us  to  life  began, 
Fame  grew  strong  with  his  crescent  song,  to  greet  the  goal  of  the  race  they  ran. 
Song  with  fame,  and  the  lustrous  name  with  years  whose  changes  acclaimed  the  man. 

II. 

Soon,  ere  time  in  the  rounding  rhyme  of  choral  seasons  had  hailed  us  men, 

We  too  heard  and  acclaimed  the  wotd  whose  breath  was  life  upon  England  then — 

Life  more  bright  tnan  the  breathless  light  of  soundless  noon  in  a  songless  glen. 

Ah,  the  joy  of  tbe  heartstruck  boy  whose  car  was  opened  of  love  to  hear  ! 
Ah,  the  bliss  of  the  burning  kiss  of  song  and  spirit,  the  mounting  cheer 
Lit  with  fire  of  divine  desire  and  love  that  knew  not  if  love  were  fear  I 

Fear  and  love  as  of  heaven  above  and  earth  enkindled  of  heaven  were  one  ; 

One  white  flame,  that  aronnd  his  name  grew  keen  and  strong  as  the  worldwide  san  ; 

Awe  made  bright  with  implied  delight,  as  weft  with  weft  of  the  ndnbow  span. 

in. 

He  that  fears  not  the  voice  he  heart  and  lores  shall  nerer  hare  i       : 

All  the  grace  of  the  8an-god*B  face  that  bids  the  soal  as  a  fomi 
Bids  the  brow  thai  receives  it  bow,  and  hail  his  likeoess  i 


We  that  knew  when  the  son^s  shaft  flew  1 
Light  rang  roand  it  of  shining  sonnd, 

stirred : 
Joy,  love,  sorrow,  i 
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Sot  for  him  can  the  year;*  wax  dim,  nor  downward  swerve  on  a  d«rkeninfr  wmj  : 
Upw;)r<)  winr]  they,  and  leave  behind  such  light  as  lightens  the  front  of  Maj  : 
Fair  a.<s  voiilh  and  sublime  as  truth  we  find  the  fame  that  we  hail  to-dav. 


-•♦•- 


MILLENNIAL  HOPES. 


The  question  which  must  sometimes 
sufiri^e^t  its^'lf  to  all  students  of  history — 
"What  i-^  the  value  of  those  dreams  of  a 
chanjred  condition  in  the  organic  relations 
of  society  and  of  tlie  indi\idual  whereby 
man  inav  be  enabled  to  live  a  hijjher  life  ? 
— has  bcf  n  revived  at  the  present^momcnt 
by  the  biography  of  a  brilliant  member  of 
English  society.  The  career  of  Laurence 
(')liphant — if,  at  least,  its  record  has  led  to 
the  study  of  what  he  would  have  felt  his 
most  important  works — must  have  forced 
some  readers  to  ponder  the  significance  of 
that  class  of  speculations  which  we  asso- 
ciate with  the  name  of  the  Millennium. 
The  book  also  records  the  wide  scope  of 
BQch  speculations,  somewhat  disguised  by 
that  name.  For  it  opens  a  vista  toward 
visions  of  a  Golden  Age  which  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  religion.  The  second  wife 
of  Mr.  Oliphant  was  the  granddaughter  of 
a  man  whose  name,  a  couple  of  generations 
ago,  WHS  the  watchword  of  non-religious 
Socialism  ;  and  the  influence  of  Robert 
Owen's  idea^on  hers  might  be  taken  as  an 
interesting  chapter  in  a  '*  Study  of  Inheri- 
tance.'* In  truth,  all  religion  and  all  phi- 
losophy dream  of  a  Golden  Age,  and  where 
it  glimmers  upon  the  path  of  humanity 
through  the  long  vista  of  the  past,  it  also 
nourishes  ideas  that  blossom  into  hopes 
whenever  they  find  a  genial  atmosphere. 
To  remove  the  last  chapters  of  Isaiah  from 
the  Bible,  the  fourth  eclogue  from  Virgil, 
the  **  Republic*'  from  Plato,  the  **  Uto- 
pia" from  English  literature,  would  be  to 
change  the  meaning  of  all  we  leave  behind. 
What  literature  know^s  as  the  conscious 
work  of  imagination  is  traceable  in  actual 
life  as  the  stirrings  of  yearning  hope,  and 

f>crhaps  every  age  holds  many  traces,  in 
ittle  communities  too  obscure  for  the  no- 
tice of  history,  of  endeavors  to  prepare  for 
a  change  that  is  anticipated  as  confidently 
as  that  from  March  to  July.  The  coldest 
rationalism  must  note  the  hopes  which 
tinge  human  effort,  if  it  be  only  to  label 
then)  as  a  curious  form  of  insanity.  At 
any  rate,  the  historian  who  deems  it  his 


business  to  ignore  all  sach  attempts  as  too 
insignificant  or  too  crazy  for  serious  con- 
templation, would  pais  over  some  of  the 
most  important  influences  that  have  made 
humanity  what  it  is. 

If  the  concession  of  such  rationalism  to 
the  spirit  of  these  ever-recurrent  hopes 
must  be  that  they  form  a  part  of  the  eqaip- 
ment  of  the  human  race,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  other  side  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble ever  to  translate  them  into  actual  his- 
tory, in  the  sense  that  their  fulfilment 
could  ever  be  associated  with  a  date.  Both 
Lau*'ence  and  Alice  Oliphant  evidently  be- 
lieved that  a  transformation  of  the  haman 
race  was  at  hand  which  it  woald  be  no 
more  possible  for  science  to  ignore,  than 
to  treat  as  a  matter  of  opinion  the  slight 
lengthening  of  average  life  which  statistics, 
we  believe,  have  established  as  a  character- 
istic of  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  future  historian  will  hardly  be 
able  to  pass  over  that  period  without  re- 
cording a  new  breath  of  interest,  taking 
form  as  speculation,  belief,  or  anticipation, 
which  has  turned  men's  thoughts  to  the 
future  as  a  source  of  inspiring  hope  ;  but 
if  ho  have  to  connect  any  unquestionable 
facts  with  these  beliefs  and  speculations — 
if  he  find  it  possible,  for  instance,  to  take 
up  ''  Sympneumata,''  the  strange  book 
which  was  the  joint  production  of  husband 
and  wife,  and  illustrate  it  by  its  bearing 
on  the  facts  he  has  to  narrate,  as  its  aathora 
evidently  believed  would  be  possible — 
then  all  we  can  say  is,  that  this  will  be  an* 
like  anything  that  has  happened  in  the 
world  hitherto. 

Do  we  thereby  dismiss  these  Millennial 
dreams  to  the  literature  of  insanity  ?  Must 
we  look  upon  their  interest  as  belonging 
to  that  region  which  a  modern  novelist  has 
depicted  in  the  ''  History  of  Human 
Error"  undertaken  by  the  scholar  who  re* 
mains  as  his  most  charming  creation  f  Ar 
from  it.  If  the  father  of  Pisistratoa  Cjax* 
ton  had  undertaken  to  write  the 
of  Human  Illusions,  the  chap  ur.^ 
uial  dreams,  we  believe,  mi   K^  * 
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corded  some  convictions  more  important, 
and  quite  as  true,  as  the  largest  certainties 
of  science.  Side  by  side  with  these,  no 
doubt,  he  would  have  had  to  describe  an- 
ticipations which  the  course  of  his  narra- 
tive could  not  but  disprove,  and  would 
probably  have  had  much  more  to  say  about 
the  last  than  about  the  first.  The  expec- 
tations which  connect  themselves  with  a 
particular  place  and  a  particular  date, 
whether  they  are  true  or  false,  of  course 
afford  more  material  for  narrative  than  any 
conviction<»,  however  potent,  which  events 
can  neither  establish  nor  confute.  But, 
far  from  carrying  on  concession  to  what 
may  seem  its  legitimate  conclusion,  and 
regarding  these  Millennial  dreams  as  so 
much  subtraction  from  the  true  discern- 
ment, and  therefore  the  working-power  of 
the  race,  we  see  in  them  the  vehicle  for 
all  the  discernment  that  most  enriches  life. 
That  the  reaction  from  hopes  confuted  by 
events,  may  sometimes  lead  to  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  beliefs  which  formed  their 
basis,  is  undeniable  ;  but,  in  fact,  such  a 
reaction  is  much  rarer  than  we  should  have 
expected,  and  does  not  always  follow  such 
disappointment  as  might  have  seemed  its 
inexorable  prelude.  We  do  not  note  this 
as  a  mere  instance  of  divergence  between 
desire  and  logic  ;  we  mean  in  sober  earnest 
that  mistake  of  fact  may  be  in  literal  truth 
discovery  of  principle, — that  to  contem- 
plate events  which  are  illusory  is  for  some 
minds  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  re- 
ceiving: truths  which  are  eternal. 

If  the  contrast  between  the  eternal  and 
the  transitory  have  any  meaning — if,  that 
is,  there  be  an  eternal  life — we  are  in  this 
world  in  the  position  of  a  traveller  who 
arrives  late  at  an  inn,  ard  spends  the  night 
in  a  lighted  chamber,  while  from  time  to 
time  flashes  of  lightning  illumine  the  un- 
known scene  beyond,  and  reduce  his  lamp- 
light to  twilight.  One  illumination,  dim 
but  steady,  reveals  to  him  the  walls,  the 
ceiling,  the  furniture  of  his  room  ;  an- 
other, fitful  and  vivid,  shows  the  distant 
mountain,  the  church-spire,  the  winding 
river,  perhaps  the  midnight  traveller.  He 
never  lifts  his  eyes  without  seeing  the  pat- 
tern on  the  wall,  the  table  and  the  chair, 
the  book  or  newspaper  on  the  table,  the 
trank  or  bag  npon  the  floors  and  he  i 
watch  for  hoars  withoni  seeinn  aoythi 
in  the  window  but  on 

there  eome 
beggagetn 


scape  is  a  vivid  reality.  The  Millennial 
dreamer  seems  to  us  in  the  position  of  a 
person  who  should  have  his  imagination  so 
much  impressed  by  one  of  these  flashes, 
that  the  scenery  should  remain  as  the  back- 
ground of  some  vivid  dream,  and  the  dis- 
tant hills  which  his  approaching  journey  is 
actually  to  reveal  to  him  should  be  woven 
in  with  the  fancies  of  slumber.  And  if 
our  parable  be  a  true  one,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  wild  extravagance  of  such 
dreams,  even  when  the  details  command 
no  credence,  more  commends  itself  to 
some  deep  human  yearnings  than  the  sober 
and  temperate  anticipations  of  the  ortho- 
dox creed,  even  when  this  is  fully  accept- 
ed. 

For  it  appears  to  us  that,  in  some  im- 
portant respects,  the  words  of  Lowell, 
**  'Tis  Heaven  must  come,  not  we  must 
go,"  point  to  a  deeper  truth'than  the  vis- 
ion of  some  far-off  Heaven  where  the  be- 
loved dead  are  hidden  away  from  human 
troubles.  There  can  be  no  question,  sure- 
ly, that  this  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament  than  any 
old-fashioned  oithodox  anticipations  of 
Ueaven  :  this  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  diflB- 
culties  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  also 
more  in  accordance  with  the  hopes  of  those 
to  whom  that  book  is  a  collection  of  idle 
dreams.  If  we  were  to  obtain  from  all 
parties  a  definition  of  their  demands  from 
the  future,  clothed  in  such  terms  as  might 
approach  nearest  to  the  views  from  which 
they  differed,  might  we  not  say  that  what 
all  need  is  a  more  persistent  consciousness 
of  a  common  life  ?  We  do  attain  this  at 
moments,  and  at  very  opposite  moments. 
Sometimes  in  perfect  health,  sometimes  in 
the  weakness  of  illness  ;  sometimes  in 
great  joy,  and  sometimes  in  great  sorrow, 
we  feel,  as  it  were,  the  barriers  of  our  indi- 
viduality fall  away,  and  a  rising  tide  of 
human  oneness  flood  the  rock-pools  which 
yet  in  this  inundation  lose  nothing  but 
their  separateness.  It  is  not  that  our  in- 
dividuality 18  less  distinct ;  in  looking 
back  we  see  that  we  have  never  been  more 
ourselves  than  when,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  m(^  seems  to  lose  its  meaning.  It  is 
that  we  have  attained  at  these  moments 
some  sense  of  the  root-life  beneath  our 
branch-life*  Whether  the  last  words  of 
William  Pitt  were  *«  How  I  love,'*  or,  as 
we  nld  think  more  probable,  ''  How  I 
i  my  conntry/'  we  all  feel  that  the 
rtateamaa  waa  never  more  himself 
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than  when,  **  with  Palinure*8  unaltered 
moo<l,"  hcf^avc  hin  lastexprobsed  ihoughlii 
to  the  fate  of  hid  nation  and  on  the  thresh- 
ohl  of  eternity,  Righod  for  the  salvation  of 
Kn^^land.  For  a  smaller  group  such  pre- 
occupation is  not  very  rare  ;  but  with  its 
expannion  it  loses  much  of  its  elevating 
power,  and  it  is  only  aspirations  for  the 
welfare  of  a  nation  which  seem  to  us  to 
gain  a  height  where  they  may  typify  the 
hopes  of  the  Millennium.  But  such  as- 
pirations, at  their  highest,  are  fitful  things. 
If  it  seem  an  easy  thing  to  die  for  one's 
country,  that  is  because  the  aspiration  is 
very  rarely  tested,  because  such  a  fate  is 
never  certain  for  those  who  confront  it, 
and  because  a  groat  deal  that  is  adventi- 
tious is  mixed  up  even  with  the  actual  sac- 
rifice, it  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  a  man 
even  to  make  some  trifiing  sacrifice  every 
day  for  thirty  years  that  his  children  may 
be  left  belter  off  ;  and  every  otlier  sacri- 
fice is  harder  than  that  which  a  man  makes 
for  his  children.  And  difHculty,  if  it 
passes  into  ease  at  one  end,  passes  into 
impossibility  at  the  other  ;  there  are  sac- 
rifices we  should  wish  to  make  for  all 
which  we  cannot  make  for  our  dearest. 
Where  this  is  ignored,  we  are  certain  it  is 
because  the  whole  question  of  sacrifice  has 
passed  into  an  unreal  region,  and  a  stand- 
ard is  adopted  for  all  exhoitation  which  in 
practical  life  is  unconsciously  dismissed  as 
an  unattainable  **  counsel  of  perfection." 
Now,  the  hope  of  a  Millennium  embodies 
all  that  is  truest  in  the  aspiration  of  man- 
kind for  a  condition  when  this  phase  of 
impossibility  shall  pass  away,  when  the 
need  of  the  foe  shall  be  felt  with  a  press- 
ure more  irresistible  than  now  belongs  to 
the  need  of  the  brother.  It  is  childish,  it 
seems  to  us,  to  suppose  that  this  can  ever 
come  about  without  a  change  in  our  or- 
ganic conditions.  The  flesh  is,  and  must 
remain  in  some  sense,  a  wall  of  partition. 
My  delight  in  beauty  is  the  delight  of  all 
who  care  for  beauty  ;  my  sorrow  for  our 
country's  failure  is  the  sorrow  of  my  coun- 
trymen. But  my  hunger  is  mine  alone, 
and  so  is  its  satisfaction.  And  it  is  just 
where  this  peculiar  isolation  begins  that 
the  peculiar  tyranny  of  need  begins  also. 
No  impulses  are  so  irresistible  as  those 
which  are  limited  to  an  individual  experi- 
ence,— in  other  words,  as  those  which  be- 
long to  the  world  of  sensation. 

Hence  the  hope  of  a  better  world,  what- 
ever form  it  takes^  must  always  in  logical 


minds  include  the  hope  of  changed  condi- 
tions of  our  physical  beinizT.      When  such 
a  world  is  placed  beyond  the  grare.  our 
strictly  physical  being  is  left  behind.     It 
is  the  fact  that  we  drop  the  limitatioM  of 
self  on  that  threshold,  which  translates  it- 
self for  some  persons  (whom  we   are  not 
now  addressing)   into  the  belief  that  we 
end  our  existence  here.     When    I    have 
done  with  hunger  and  thirst,  rheamatism 
and  neuralgia,  1  am  ready  for  a  solidaritj 
with  my  kind  literally  impossible  while  the 
most  irresistible  impulses  of  experience  are 
isolated.     Why,  then,  it  may   be  asked, 
welcome  the  refracted  shadow  of  that  an- 
ticipation which  comes  into  the  brains  of 
men  who  imagine  a  Millennium  ?    If  every 
one  is  soon  to  pass  into  a  world  where  the 
we  is  more  real  than  the  /,  why  invent 
fables  to  perplex  a  conviction  which  may 
be  held  in  its  simplicity  by  every  one  who 
looks  forward  to  life  beyond  the  gprave  ? 
Because,  as  far  as  history  has  gone  yet,  it 
appears  to  us  that  those  have  been  nearest 
the  truth  who  have  imagined  a  concourse 
of  human  beings,  set  in  new  conditions, 
but  still  clothed  in  flesh.     If  death  be  do 
more  than  the  dropping  of  the  visible  and 
the  perisbablfi,  we  better  adjust  our  an-* 
ticipations   to   its   unveiling  in   recalling 
some  bygone  dream  of  the  Millenniam, 
than   in   turning  toward  the   Heaven  of 
sober  orthodoxy.     When  we  imagine  oar 
posterity,  however  far  removed,  living  in 
visible  and  tangible  shape  upon  this  earth, 
but  delivered  from  the  limitations  which 
isolate  and  oppress  each  son  of  man  now, 
it  appears  to  us  that  we  gather  up  more 
solid  and  sober  hope  for  the  near  future  of 
every  one  than  when  we  suppose  death  to 
mean  the  awakening  in  some  distant  world 
where  the  difficulties  of  earth  are  forgot- 
ten.    W^hat  do  we  know  of  death  ?     The 
words  of  the  Burial  Service  express  it  with 
sober  accuracy,  that  it  is  the  ' '  deliverance 
from  the  burden  of  the  flesh."     Conven- 
tional belief  has  added  to  this,  that  it  is 
the  discarding  of  the  aims  of  this  world  ; 
but  for  such  a  belief  there  is  no  evidenee, 
either  in  Scripture,  or  in  science,  or  in 
anything  that  can  be  called  historv, — in 
any  direction,  in  short,  in  which  evideiioa 
on  such  a  subject  is  possible.    The  hnman 
race  confesses,  in  a  thousand  blunderng 
experiments,  a  million  extravagant  vkioBi^ 
that  in  this  world  as  it '     virtoe  is  in  aiNflM 
way  at  a  disadvan         ;    tl  it  iBdrMnl 
effort  is  doomed  at  le  the 
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failure  ;  that  regeneration  in  this  present 
woild  must  remain  a  hidden  thing,  a  seed, 
a  hope  ;  that  something  more  than  an  in- 
dividual change  is  needed  for  its  achieve- 
ment. This  **  something  more,"  it  may 
be,  is  just  tliat  passing  out  of  the  realm  of 
the  visible  and  the  tangible  which  in  our 
misleading  dialect  we  call  **  death."  But 
till  we  have  shaken  off  the  most  misleading 
influences  of  past  speculation,  we  come 
nearer  the  truth  in  dreams  of  a  New  Jeru- 
salem descend in^j;  as  a  biide  out  of  heaven 
— in  the  belief  of  Laurence  and  Alice  Oli- 


phant,  that  the  closest  union  of  earth  sym- 
bolizes a  union  between  this  earth- life  and 
a  spirit-world — than  in  any  hopes  for  the 
future  in  which  the  energy  of  earthly 
activities,  and  the  concentration  of  these 
on  earthly  welfare,  are  left  behind.  We 
know  that  if  we  are  to  find  in  the  future 
any  satisfaction  for  our  dearest  hopes,  it 
must  promise  us  a  closer  union  and  a  licher 
activity  than  we  have  yet  expeiienced.  If 
these  be  gained,  their  relation  to  the  fact 
that  we  call  *' death*' is  comparatively  a 
small  thing. — /Spectator, 
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For  at  least  a  month  to  come  the  Con- 
tinent will  be  closed  to  men  of  mature 
years  and  intelligence.  No  gentleman  of 
somewhat  self-indulgent  habits  dare  com- 
mit himself  to  the  soul-wearing  scramble 
for  rooms,  to  the  overcrowded  railway  sta- 
tions and  caniages,  and  to  the  perils  of 
being  crushed  under  avalanches  of  luggage. 
It  is  a  pity,  for  the  months  of  August  and 
September  are  almost  as  pleasant  abroad 
as  June  and  July,  and  the  weather  is  de- 
cidedly more  trustworthy.  Iloliday-mak- 
ing  in  the  autumn  is  convenient  for  many 
reasons,  but  individuals  must  resign  them- 
selves to  the  progress  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Cook,  who  has  lately  celebrated  one  of  the 
inevitable  anniversaries,  is  emphatically 
the  man  of  the  time.  The  fame  of  the 
circumnavigator  has  been  eclipsed  in  the 
growing  reputation  of  the  Excursion-Or- 
ganizer. We  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  him,  and  we  can  only  admire  the 
practical  genius  which  has  **  struck  oil" 
everywhere,  from  the  snowy  passes  of  the 
Alps  to  the  torrid  sands  of  the  Sahara. 
Cook  of  Leicester  has  cheapened  hotel 
coupons  by  his  cosmopolitan  contracts  ; 
he  educates  more  or  less  saccessfally  the 
middle-class  Philistine  ;  he  runs  his  steam, 
ers  and  hotels  on  the  Upper  Nile,  and 
Lord  Wolseley  is  content  to  share  with 
him  the  laurels  of  the  expedition  that 
failed  to  relieve  Khartoum.  Had  he  been 
born  ten  or  fifteen  centaries  sooDer,  he 
might  have  saved  the  world  an  nnspeak- 
able  amoact  of  suffering  b?  personally 
conducting  such  monster  ez  ditiona 
those  of  the  Alaric  and  Attiia  Pe 
the  Ueimit.     But      bh  i  m 

for  the  great  man'a  n       we 


owe  a  grudge  to  the  changed  conditions 
which  enrich  him.  It  cannot  be  altogether 
the  keener  capacity  for  enjoyment  in  youth 
which  makes  us  feel  that  some  forty  years 
ago  touring  was  far  better  fun  than  it  is 
now.  Then,  although  the  railways  had 
been  running  the  travelling  carriages  and 
the  fourpons  off  the  roads,  there  was  still 
a  dash  of  the  traveller  in  the  tourist. 
There  was  some  hope  of  adventure  and  a 
touch  of  romance.  Mr.  Aithur  O'Leary 
going  about  with  a  full  purse,  with  a  light 
knapsack,  a  tobacco-bag,  and  a  big  um- 
brella^ might  still  bo  welcomed  in  Belgian 
chateaux.  The  proverbial  munificence  of 
the  British  milord  was  still  a  popular  super- 
stition. There  was  still  a  fair  chance  of 
being  taken  in  by  the  plausible  swindler 
of  undeniable  manners,  birth,  and  con- 
nections, of  whom,  as  Thackeray  says,  the 
Rawdon  Crawleys  were  the  precursors. 
There  were  tragical  revelations  as  to  hor- 
rors in  solitary  inns  in  passes  now  traversed 
daily  by  hundreds  of  pedestrians,  where 
the  landlords  made  midnight  uiurder  a 
trade,  and  hid  the  corpses  away  behind 
the  wine  bottles.  The  slow  posts  were 
irregular,  and  there  were  no  telegraphs. 
In  a  brief  absence,  for  anything  you  heard 
to  the  contrary,  your  whole  family  might 
have  died  and  been  buried.  Half  the 
baths,  the  hills,  and  the  peaceful  valleys 
which  are  now  favorite  heuth  resorts  were 
aa  yet  as  much  nndiscofered  as  Chamonix 
b<  *re  the  advent  of  Poeockc  and  Wynd- 
in.  nv  a  church  which  has  since 
oe*  wre  id  by  the  mthiesa  restorer, 
y  a  f  which  has  been  sacked  by  the 
re  1  was  still  untouched. 
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their  passport  and  customs  formalities  al- 
most as  severe  as  those  now  in  force  on 
the  Russian  ceinture ;  you  always  ap- 
proached them  with  a  certain  tremor  and 
left  them  behind  with  exhilarating  self- 
gratulation.  For  when  there  were  wars 
or  rumors  of  conspiracies  and  sedition, 
mistakes  were  very  possible  on  the  part  of 
zealous  officials,  and  if  you  chanced  to  be 
taken  for  some  stealthy  conspirator  you 
might  be  summarily  sent  off  to  a  gloomy 
State  prison,  with  gratuitous  board  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Yet  that  was  in  many 
ways  the  golden  age  of  touring.  There 
were  still  iUrabering  diligences  and  cramped 
malles  pastes  that  ran  on  for  two  or  more 
days  on  end,  but  then  there  were  gener- 
all}'  alternative  if  more  circuitous  routes 
by  railway.  The  inns  had  been  enlarged 
and  wonderfully  improved,  and  in  great 
cities  there  was  brisk  competition  between 
hotels  provided  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences. Y"et,  except  at  two  or  three  of 
the  chief  tourist  centres  in  the  very  height 
of  the  season,  there  was  seldom  serious 
overcrowding.  The  Germans  made  their 
Ausjluge,  or  brief  excursions,  but  they 
seldom  went  in  for  regular  rounds.  The 
visits  of  the  Americans,  if  they  were  very 
unlike  those  of  angels  in  other  respects, 
were,  at  any  rate,  few  and  far  between  ; 
and  the  modest  ambition  of  the  majority  of 
well-to-do  Britons  was  bounded  by  Bou- 
logne if  not  by  Margate.  In  short,  tour- 
ing had  been  cheapened,  facilitated,  and 
popularized  ;  but  it  had  not  been  vulgar- 
ized, nor  did  you  feel  anywhere  and  every- 
where between  Calais  and  Constantinople 
as  if  you  had  been  caught  up  in  the  queue 
outside  a  popular  theatre,  scrambling 
emulously  for  front  seats  in  a  stuffy  gal- 
lery. 

We  may  be  forgiven,  perhaps,  if  we  in- 
dulge in  a  few  regretful  glances  at  that 
vanished  past.  There  was  no  cheap  route 
from  Liverpool  Street  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries and  Germany  vid  Harwich.  You  got 
much  more  than  fair  value  for  your  low 
fare  in  the  long  and  doubtful  passage  be- 
tween Dieppe  and  Newhaven.  The  har- 
bor arrangements  at  Dover  and  Folkestone 
were  still  excessively  primitive,  and  (hero 
was  no  Admiralty  Pier  by  way  of  break- 
water. The  steamers  were  small  and  in- 
differently furnished  in  horsehair,  and  the 
hotels  of*'*  The  Lord  Warden"  and  **  The 
Pavilion"  profited  thereby.  Timid  pas- 
sengers and  ladies  in  terror  of  sea-sickncsi 


would  pass  days  in  the  one  house  and  tbe 
other,  waiting  for  the  winds  and  the  waves 
to  go  down.  Hence  there  were  many  op- 
portunities of  making  agreeable  acquaint- 
ances, if  you  were  in  no  particalar  hurry 
yourself  ;  and  unprotected  beauties  were 
grateful  for  the  advances  they  would  have 
resented  under  less  favorable  circum- 
stances. The  foundations  were  laid  for 
pleasant  travelling  flirtations,  and  meet- 
ings by  a  series  of  really  marvellous  coin- 
cidences were  often  continued  for  weeks 
in  succession.  Calais,  between  the  tidal 
harbor  and  the  marshes,  was  always  triste  ; 
it  seemed  the  very  sort  of  place  to  leave 
its  name  as  an  appropriate  souvenir  on  the 
heart  of  the  truculent  Queen  Mary.  But 
Boulogne  was  still  something  of  the  lively 
town  which  Thackeray  has  painted  so  lov- 
ingly in  The  Adventures  of  Philip  and 
elsewhere.  The  refugees  in  debt  and  the 
ladies  in  difficulties  managed  somehow  to 
lead  merry  enough  lives,  like  the  debtors 
confined  in  the  Fleeter  the  convicts  in  old 
Newgate.  There  was  something  wonder- 
fully bright  about  quaint  Boulogne,  before 
the  Quai  had  been  lined  by  cheap  and 
flash  restaurants,  ready  to  initiate  the 
South-Eastern  tripper  in  the  vilest  practice 
of  degraded  French  cookery.  As  for  Os- 
tend,  few  foreigners  cared  to  linger  among 
the  sandbanks  which  have  been  covered 
since  with  palatial  restaurants  and  hotels, 
generally  resembling,  in  various  respects^ 
so  many  whited  sepulchres.  The  Dutch, 
with  their  constitutional  phlegm,  on  the 
whole  have  been  moving  slowly.  They 
are  indebted  to  the  Germans  for  bringing 
Scheveningen  into  fashion,  with  its  blank 
and  bleak-looking  caravanserai,  snd  the 
capacious  wicker-chairs  which  were  a  local 
speciality.  The  Hague  was  ali^rays  a 
coquettish  little  diplomatic  capital,  with 
its  fishponds,  and  gay  gardens,  and  hotels 
festooned  with  flowers.  Though  Rotter- 
dam has  been  developing  its  commerce 
with  phenomenal  activity,  very  much  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Antwerp^  it  is  remark- 
able that,  till  comparatively  the  other  day^ 
no  rival  was  started  to  the  Bath  and  the 
Pays  Bas  Hotels,  nor  have  they  much  to 
fear  now  from  the  new  competition. 
Neither  then  nor  since  have  we  ever  hap- 
pened to  meet  a  man  who  had  passed  a 
night  at  Haarlem  among  the  tulips  and 
ranunculuses  ;  or  at  Leyden,  the  famous 
University  which  used  to  be  the  training 
school  of  the  Scottish  Bar.     Many  a  pleas- 
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ant  day  have  we  spent  in  the  old-fashioned 
inns  of  Amsterdam  ;  the  Old  Bible  and 
the  Doelen,  looking  placidly  across  at  each 
other,  through  ancient  casements  mirrored 
on  the  surface  of  the  shiggish  canal.  We 
always  associate  those  inns  with  the  Gouda 
cheese  served  for  breakfast,  which  we 
then  saw  for  the  first  time.  Query  :  Was 
the  practice  to  which  Boswell  so  bitterly 
objected  introduced  from  Holland  into  the 
Hebrides  by  the  many  islesmcn  who  had 
take  service  under  the  Dutch  colors,  when 
Johnson  and  Boswell  made  their  adventur- 
ous trip  ?  Amsterdam  still  seems  to  be 
under- hoteled,  though  the  Amstel,  if 
somewhat  out  of  the  busy  world,  must  be 
a  formidable  rival  1oit8€[uiet  predecessors. 
One  grand  improvement  in  the  Dutch 
metropolis — we  are  not  concerned  with 
wharves  and  sea  canals — is  the  spacious 
picture  gallery,  which  shows  to  advantage 
the  masterpieces  of  Frans  Hals,  Van  der 
Heist,  and  Rembrandt.  In  the  old  Trep- 
pen  Huis,  with  its  creaking  wooden  stairs 
and  dimly  lighted  rooms,  it  was  a  toss-up 
how  the  lights  might  chance  to  fall,  or 
whether  there  were  any  lights  at  all. 
What  with  the  drip  and  the  sea-fogs  and 
the  driving  clouds,  you  might  sometimes 
as  well  have  tried  to  appreciate  a  Mieris 
hung  inside  a  bathing  machine. 

Holland,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  great 
tourist  track,  is  still  one  of  the  countries 
where  you  may  travel  in  primitive  discom- 
fort. A  visit  to  the  *'  dead  cities  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee''  or  to  the  dull  cities  of  the 
mainland  is  not  to  be  recommended  to  the 
sybarite.  Even  in  fiouiishiog  commercial 
ports,  such  as  Middleburgh  and  Flushing, 
the  quartering  is  rough  and  the  fare  coarse. 
The  rich  Netherlands,  on  the  contrary, 
have  always  been  a  land  of  good  living. 
Dead-alive  and  decaying  cities  like  Bruges, 
haunted  by  the  melancholy  ghosts  of 
former  magnificence,  perpetuated  the 
memories  of  former  feasting,  when  land 
and  sea  were  laid  under  contribution  for 
sumptuous  civic  and  feudal  banquets.  The 
Friday  fish  dinners  of  the  Hotel  de  Flan- 
dres,  for  example,  were  famous.  But  Bel- 
gian hotel  cookery  has  been  decidedly 
going  down  as  the  charges  have  been 
steadily  going  up.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
the  quality  has  deteriorated  as  that  the 
quantity  has  been  cut  down.  Brussels  in 
the  good  old  days  was  a  paradise  of  vol- 
uptuous frugality.  Half-ruined  gourmands 
used  to  go  there  in  their  declining  years. 


and  billet  themselves  for  a  trifle  in  the  lap 
of  luxury  in  one  of  the  innumerable  hotels 
of  the  second  class.  There  was  game 
from  the  Ardennes  ;  there  were  fishes  from 
the  North  Sea  and  salmon  from  the  Rhine  ; 
vegetables  and  fruits  seemed  to  grow  in 
spontaneous  exuberance,  and  as  for  such 
common  articles  as  chickens  and  the  eggs 
for  omelettes,  apparently  they  were  to  be 
had  for  the  asking.  At  the  great  hotels 
on  the  Place  Royale — at  the  Bellevue  or 
the  Flandres — the  table  d'hdte  prices  were 
miraculously  low,  and  as  you  were  posi- 
tively pelted  with  dishes  by  pairs,  and 
when  even  working  single  tides,  there 
were  few  appetites  and  digestions  which 
could  stay  the  pace.  The  fragments  sent 
down  from  the  lavish  plenty  might  have 
satisfied  scores  of  hungry  beggars,  and  in 
fact  the  Brussels  beggars  were  in  clover. 
There  was  something  pleasant  when  one 
was  young  and  strong  in  that  Gargantuan 
profusion,  reminding  you  of  a  fish  and 
game  piece  by  Snyders,  with  the  miscel- 
laneous contents  of  the  hampers  overflow- 
ing the  tables  and  the  floor.  Now  no  man 
in  fair  gastric  condition  need  fear  indiges- 
tion in  the  best  of  the  Brussels  hotels. 
They  are  neither  much  better  nor  worse 
than  their  French  or  Rhenish  neighbors, 
nor  need  the  most  sensitive  conscience 
have  the  searchings  that  used  to  trouble 
us  as  to  the  gains  of  the  landlord  being 
ridiculously  small. 

Philanthropy  should  rejoice  in  national 
progress  anywhere,  and  assuredly  we  do 
not  grudge  to  Germany  its  growth  in  pros- 
perity. But  the  eldeily  tourist  must  sor- 
rowfully admit  that  the  industrial  enter- 
prise of  the  North  Germans  has  been  play- 
ing the  mischief  with  the  romance  of  the 
Rhine.  For  half  a  century  and  more  it 
has  been  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  Rhineland 
as  nothing  better  than  a  cockney  play- 
ground ;  but  there  never  was  a  greater 
mistake.  Of  course,  nineteen  continental 
tourists  in  twenty  had  seen  something  of 
it,  because  the  river  was  a  highroad  that 
led  everywhere.  But  for  almost  all  of 
them  the  country  was  really  a  ie7'ra  incog- 
nita, as  was  significantly  shown  by  tne  fact 
that  most  of  the  smaller  towns  were  hotel- 
less.  The  stray  sojourner  had  to  make 
the  best  of  some  old-fashioned  and  odor- 
iferous inns,  with  an  aboriginal  cuisine  and 
a  despotic  landlord,  which  perpetuated 
something  of  the  mediaeval  traditions  that 
have  been  stereotyped  in  **  Anne  of  Geier. 
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crack  regiments  that  kept  things  going  and 
the  tread  of  the  square-shouldered  soldiers 
across  the  bridge  of  boats.  We  need  not 
say  how  all  has  been  revolutionized  since 
Cologne  became  a  great  railway  centre. 
The  building  of  that  neat  caravanserai,  the 
H6tel  du  Nord,  was  the  result  and  the 
symbol  of  the  revolution.  Cologne  has 
embanked  the  Rhine,  building  winter 
docks  and  ice-havens.  It  has  broken  out 
of  its  girdle  of  old  walls — more  is  the  pity 
— and  has  launched  out  in  lines  of  mag- 
nificent boulevards,  protected  by  heavily, 
armed  forts  on  the  limits  of  the  horizon. 
Building  sites  have  been  going  up  to  fabu- 
lous values.  The  clergy  have  been  en- 
liched  by  the  offerings  of  the  grateful,  for 
every  one  has  been  making  money  hand 
over  handy  and  nobody  has  any  reason  to 
complain^  except  the  landlords  of  hotels 
that  have  been  left  comparatively  high  and 
dry,  and  the  pilgrim  to  the  ci^iy  of  the 
Three  Kings,  who  went  in  quest  of  the 
historical  and  the  medisoval.  As  for 
Bonn,  in  the  shadows  of  the  Kreuzberg 
and  the  Seven  Mountains,  it  is  no  longer 
the  quiet  university  town,  where  spectacled 
youths,  guarded  by  gigantic  boarhounds, 
had  small  opportunity  for  being  led  off 
their  legs,  though  they  might  smoke  their 
nerves  into  fiddle-strings  or  drink  them- 
selves into  dropsies.  Given  over  to  the 
mercies  of  the  speculative  builder,  it  prides 
itself  on  being  a  centre  of  cultivated  so- 
ciety, and  consequently  its  pensions  swarm 
with  golden-haired  and  blue-eyed  sirens. 
Coblenz  is  more  like  what  it  used  to  be  ; 
but  we  should  have  said  that  back-of-the- 
world  Treves  had  been  altogether  brought 
into  the  world  by  the  great  Luxemburg 
line  and  the  other  railways  had  it  not  been 
for  the  solemn  proceedings  of  last  week. 
The  show  of  the  Holy  Coat  would  seem 
more  like  an  anachronism  were  it  not  that, 
if  an  age  of  advertising,  it  brings  grist  to 
the  episcopal  mill  ;  but,  if  we  did  not 
shrink  from  treading  debateable  ground, 
we  should  say  there  was  nothing  like  such 
superstition  for  giving  an  impulse  to  scepti- 
cism. As  we  remember  Treves  when  it 
was  only  accessible  by  the  high  roads  or 
the  swift  and  shallow  Moselle,  the  city  its 
citizens  declared  to  be  the  oldest  in  the 
West  seemed  the  very  spot  for  a  treasure- 
Nsw  Skezbs.— Vol.  LIV.,  No  4.  34 


house  of  musty  relics.  Though  the  red- 
stone  of  that  veritable  **  red  land"  was 
friable,  time  had  dealt  gently  by  the 
Cathedral  and  the  Black  Gate  with  its 
imported  materials,  and  with  many  another 
memorial  of  the  lingering  past.  The  jour- 
ney to  Treves  was  doubtful  and  difficult  ; 
one  steamed  up  the  rapid  Moselle,  with 
the  odds  considerably  in  favor  of  being 
stranded  in  the  summer  droughts  ;  and  it 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  place  to  get  away 
from,  for  the  steamer  which  undertook  to 
do  the  down  voyage  in  a  single  day  took 
time  by  the  forelock  and  started  at  sun- 
rise. By  far  the  pleasantest  and  most  sat- 
isfactory plan  was  to  sling  a  knapsack  and 
walk.  At  the  modest  little  Baths  and 
other  halting-places  you  not  only  found 
yourself  in  friendly  company,  but  often 
stumbled  on  agreeable  brands  of  the 
Moselweiny  which  you  were  prepared  to 
enjoy  with  a  genial  thirst,  without  giving 
ih^  prononce  bouquet  time  to  pall.  Then, 
we  believe  the  more  ordinary  wines  of  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle  were  either  consumed 
at  home  or  exported  as  what  they  were. 
Now  they  are  consigned  in  large  quantities 
to  Hamburg  as  a  foundation  for  spiritual- 
ized ports  and  sherries  and  remarkable 
clarets  with  a  body.  A  more  honest 
manufacture  is  that  of  the  Rhenish  cham- 
pagne, which  is  by  no  means  a  disagree- 
able tipple,  and  which  has  made  the  for- 
tunes of  some  of  the  richest  citizens  of 
Mayence.  And  that  old  archiepiscopal 
city,  like  David  Copperfield,  has  grown 
out  of  knowledge.  The  railway  that  ran 
between  the  houses  and  the  Rhine  bank, 
landing  you  at  a  station  in  the  same  street 
with  your  hotel,  might  have  been  some- 
thing of  a  nuisance,  had  not  the  burghers 
been  well  accustomed  to  be  lulled  to  sleep 
by  the  steam  whistles.  But  at  the  new 
station,  situated  a  long  Sabbath  day's  jour^ 
ney  into  the  country,  you  feel  as  if  you 
had  been  cast  adrift  at  Tadmor  in  the 
Wilderness,  and  consequently,  steeling 
your  senses  against  the  temptations  of 
brasseries  and  beer-gardens,  and  turning 
your  back  on  the  superb  Dom  Kirch^  with 
its  many  monuments,  you  deem  it  prudent 
to  give  the  go-by  to  modernized  Mayence. 
— Saturday  Review, 
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earthly  Paradise  bas  not  yet  come  in  Eng- 
land. Engliah  intelligence  and  cultnre  and 
good  breeding  are  not  as  yet  ander  the 
feet  of  Whitechapel.  Lowell  knew  very 
well  that  his  comfortable  life  in  Lowndes 
Square  would  be  adjudicated  upon  at  the 
New  York  gutters,  and  that  the  verdict 
would  be  **  Too  darned  comforble."  Like 
every  American^  he  had  inherited  a  respect 
for  that  gutter  verdict  which  to  English 
people  is  a  little  puzzling.  But  what  he 
had  to  do  was  to  tell  the  truth,  **  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 
He  told  it,  and  the  gutters  took  offence. 
In  courage,  in  truthfulness,  in  everything, 
he  was  the  type  of  the  Puritan  idea  in  its 
most  bracing  expression,  as  Hawthorne  (a 
man  of  rarer  and  finer  genius)  is  a  type  of 
fevered  Puritanism  on  its  most  unhealthy 
side.  His  courage,  his  honesty,  his  proud 
uncompromising  independence,  were  all 
his  own,  but  Puritanism  fostered  them. 
With  all  his  love  of  England,  America  did 
not  hold  a  more  loyal  son  than  he.  In 
her  glorious  destiny  he  had  a  faith  as 
strong  as  it  was  wise.  Though  for  many 
years  America  has  been  peculiarly  happy 
in  the  ministers  she  has  sent  to  St.  James's, 
never  did  she  send  a  nobler  son  than 
Lowell,  and  never  was  he  more  loyal  than 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  saying 
those  kind  words  about  England  which 
angered  certain  Americans  whose  loyalty 
to  their  country  means  **  bumptiousness," 
or  else  a  selfish  hardening  of  the  national 
conscience. 

In  England  his  position  was  unique. 
In  the  high  places  of  our  land,  where 
everything  worthy  is  cherished  and  recog- 
nized except  pure  literature,  a  man  like 
Lowell  and  in  Lowell's  position  must  form 
the  only  link  between  the  English  world 
of  letters  and  the  world  of  diplomatists 
and  courtiers.  History  will  have  to  record 
that  this  state  of  things  has  been  the  most 
noticeable  and  interesting  feature  of  the 
present  reign  ;  but  it  will  point  to  Lowell 
as  the  man  who  formed  a  link  between  the 
two  worlds.  Lowell's  only  true  ambition 
being  literary  success,  he  was  continually 
moving  from  one  of  these  worlds  into  the 
other.  His  diplomatic  functions  shed  lus- 
tre upon  him  as  a  literary  figure,  howso- 
ever little  his  literary  fame  may  have  add- 
ed to  his  position  in  that  other  world. 

Dtiring  one  and  the  same  day  he  might 
be  met  at  luncheon  at  the  house  of  a  certain 
great  poet,  at  a  five-o'clock  tea  at  Mrs.  Proc- 


ter's,  and  at  dinner  with  people  to  whom 
these  names  conveyed  some  meaning  per- 
haps, but  less  meaning  than  did  the  name 
of  the  late  Mr.  Fordham  of  Newmarket. 
But  it  might  not  be  easy  to  say  at  which 
house  Lowell  made  himself  the  most 
agreeable.  To  talk,  as  many  Americans 
have  talked,  of  Lowell's  subservience  to 
the  English  aristocracy  is  to  talk  with  as 
much  ignorance  as  spite.  That  stiffness 
of  bearing  in  what  is  called  specially  **  so- 
ciety," which  at  first  used  to  be  comment- 
ed upon,  but  which  soon  passed  away,  was 
simply  the  raw  expression  of  an  invulner- 
able independence  which  once  was  rather 
too  dogged  and  aggressive.  He  used  to 
speak  of  himself  as  being  an  exceedingly 
shy  man  by  nature.  On  one  occasion  I 
asked  him  to  lunch  with  me  to  meet  an 
eminent  man  of  letters  whom  he  had  never 
seen  and  wanted  to  see.  Noticing  that  he 
hesitated,  I  said — in  irony  of  course — **  I 
am  afraid  that  the  American  minister  who 
has  jostled  most  of  the  grandees  in  Europe 
feels  shy."  He  said,  **  I  do,  but  never 
with  grandees.  * ' 

In  order  to  realize  what  was  the  temper 
of  the  great  Puritans  of  old,  such  as  Mil- 
ton and  such  as  Cromwell,  it  was,  I  be- 
lieve, almost  necessary  to  be  brought  into 
personal  contact  with  Lowell.  Puritanism 
has  been,  and  still  is,  a  favorite  butt  with 
the  poets,  and  no  doubt  in  England  in  our 
own  day  it  has  got  so  mixed  up  with 
blatant  quackery  as  to  lend  itself  to  ridi- 
cule. But  this  is  not  so  in  America  in  the 
circles  where  Lowell  moved.  Simply  noble 
is  such  Puritanism  as  that.  Have  those 
who  sneer  at  it  ever  asked  themselves 
what  true  Puritanism  is  ?  Not  they  1  It 
is  the  expression  of  a  deep  instinctive 
movement  of  man's  nature.  It  has  always 
existed,  and  its  function  has  always  been 
to  act  as  a  corrective  to  the  over-activity 
of  the  pagan  instinct  which  leads  man  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  the  flesh.  With- 
out Puritanism  the  human  race  would  have 
come  to  an  end  long  ago.  Man  is  in  a 
different  position  from  the  lower  animals. 
In  yielding  to  the  indulgence  of  the  ap- 
petites the  lower  animals  rarely  exceed 
healthy  limits,  even  in  feeding,  and  never 
in  sexual  intercourse.  The  gorging  of  an 
animal  like  the  boa  constrictor  (whose  din- 
ners  are  so  few  and  far  between)  is  healthy 
and  necessary,  and  tends  to  preserve  the 
race.  The  gustatory  appetite  of  the  ani- 
mal is  never,  as  in  the  case  of  the  London 
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perversity  can  never  be  sarpassed.  Had 
he  said  the  opposite  of  this — had  he  said 
that  ail  pare  literature  except  poetry  may 
bo  a  criticism  of  life,  but  that  poetry  must 
be  a  simple  projection  of  life  in  order  for 
it  to  be  separated  from  prose — he  might 
perhaps  have  got  nearer  to  the  truth,  al- 
thoughy  as  regards  prose,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  difference  between 
writers  like  Balzac  and  writers  like  Scott 
is  this  :  that  inasmuch  as  the  one  criticises 
life,  while  the  other  projects  it,  the  one 
adopts  the  prose  method,  while  the  other 
adopts  the  poetic  method. 

If  there  is  in  any  literary  work  a  true 
projection  of  life,  it  must  sometimes  be 
classed  as  poetry,  even  though  the  writer 
shows  but  an  imperfect  conception  of 
poetic  art.  Although  much  of  Browning's 
noble  and  brilliaot  writing  is  a  **  criticism 
of  life,"  and  is  therefore,  as  I  think,  not 
poetry,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his 
work  is  poetry,  because  it  is  a  true  projec- 
tion, and  not  a  criticism,  of  life.  But 
Lowell's  verse  is  all  **  criticism  of  life." 
Of  poetic  projection  there  ia  almost  noth- 
ing at  all.  Most  noble  and  brilliant  and 
splendid  writing  it  is,  to  be  sure,  and  as 
such  we  cannot  admire  it  too  much.  It 
was,  moreover,  entirely  the  expression  of 
his  own  individuality. 

In  life  his  most  striking  characteristic — 
a  characteristic  indicated  not  only  by  the 
watchful  gray  eyes  and  the  apparently  con- 
scious eyebrows  that  overshadowed  them, 
but  in  every  intonation  of  his  voice  and 
every  movement  of  his  limbs — was  a  mar- 
vellous sagacity.  Delightful  as  was  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  him,  the  charm  was 
not  quite  undisturbed.  Every  now  and 
then  you  felt  yourself  to  be  under  the 
microscope  of  a  Yankee  naturalist.  You 
felt  that  you  were  being  examined, 
weighed,  and  classified  for  America,  per- 
haps for  Boston.  It  is  this  sagacity  that 
gives  life  to  his  prose.  What  is  called  his 
wit  is  merely  this  almost  preternatural 
sagacity  in  rapid  movement.  What  is 
called  his  humor  is  this  same  sagacity  at 
rest  and  in  a  meditative  mood.  The  ob- 
trusion, however,  of  sagacity  in  poetry, 
unless  it  be  in  worldly  verse,  is  fatal. 
Byron,  the  most  sagacious  of  all  nineteenth 
century  poets  before  Browning,  seems  to 
have  been  aware  of  this  either  by  intuition 
or  reflection  ;  for  it  is  only  in  his  poems 
written  in  the  mock  heroic  vein,  such  as 
**Don  Juan,"   "The  Vision  of  Judg- 


ment," **  Beppo,"  etc.,  that  he  allows  his 
sagacity  to  display  itself  and  interfere  with 
the  impression  that  all  serious  poets  must 
make  in  order  to  be  accepted — the  impres- 
sion of  being  inspitcd  by  something  deeper 
than  sagacity.  But  the  odd  thing  is  that 
Lowell  as  a  critic  was  perfectly  conscious 
of  all  this.  The  vice  of  knowingness  was, 
however,  the  one  which  he  could  never 
conquer.  To  say  a  thing  epigrammati- 
cally  and  brilliantly  was  to  him  more  than 
to  say  it  poetically.    The  same  remark  ap- 

Elies  to  his  humorous  poems.     Even  in 
umor,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear  to 
say  so,  the  humorist's  sagacity  may  be  too 
much  in  evidence,  if  it  interfere  with  that 
poetic   glow  which   belongs   to  the  very 
greatest  humor,  whether  it  be  quiet  and 
Oervantic  or  Rabelaisian  and  noisy.     lu 
all  first-rate  humorous  work  the  basis  of 
the  structure  should  seem  to  be  not  worldly 
sagacity,  but  poetic  enjoyment  illumined 
and    strengthened    by   worldly    sagacity. 
This  will  be  seen  at  once  if  we  compare 
the    '*  Man   Made   of    Money"   and   the 
**  Chronicles  of  Clovemook"  of  that  once 
popular  humorist  Douglas  Jerrold  with  the 
humor  of  Dickens  even  when  the  latter 
has  passed  into  satire.     In  the  '^  Biglow 
Papers"  everything  seems  to  be  vitalized 
not    by    humorous    enjoyment,    but    by 
Lowell's  keen  sagacity.     The  writer's  in- 
tention to  pour  intellectual  matter  into 
humorous   form    is    too   apparent.     The 
highest  humor  is  poetic  in  its  substance, 
and  consists  of  a  projection  rather  than  of 
a  criticism  of  life,  as  wo  sec  in  a  thousand 
instances  in  Shakespeare  and  in  Sterne. 
Christopher  Sly 's  interjection, 

'Tls  a  very  excellent  'piece  of  work,  madam 

lady. 
Would  'twere  done ! 

and  the  remark  of  the  '^  foolish  fat  scul- 
lion"  in**  Tristram  Shandy"  on  getting 
the  news  of  her  young  master's  death,  are 
typical  examples  of  the  humorous  way  of 
projecting  rather  than  of  criticising  life 
displayed  by  the  greatest  masters  of  poetic 
humor. 

With  regard  to  Lowell  as  a  serious  poet, 
there  are  those  in  his  own  country  who 
think  that  in  seeking  the  pcet's  crown  he 
was,  all  his  life,  hunting  a  shadow. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  an  emi- 
nent writer  it  is  not  pleasant  to  indulge  in 
any  criticism  of  his  work,  except  that  of 
a  laudatory  kind  ;  but  it  is  very  specially 
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ness  of  Shakespeare  and  those  who  have 
followed  in  his  wake  has  so  dazzled  the 
English  imagination  that  the  high  clarity 
of  Dante  is  out  of  their  compass  ?  If  so 
it  is  a  pity,  for  Dante's  stylo  is  so  pare 
and  so  high  that  it  may  be  called  the  ideal 
style.  By  the  side  of  him  other  poets 
may  all  be  called  mannered.  It  is  the 
Voice  of  Nature  herself  speaking  ;  and  if 


it  is  the  fact  that  a  poet  of  high  order  like 
Rossetti  can  give  his  days  and  nights  to 
Dante  and  yet  fail  to  seize  any  one  of  his 
excellences,  while  the  voice  of  Shakespeare 
is  recalled  in  many  a  lovely  turn  and  dar- 
ing image,  it  ghows  how  impossible  it  is  to 
escape  the  influence  of  poetry  written  in 
one's  mother  tonQ:ue. — Athencsum, 
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ON  THE   ORIGIN,  PROPAGATION,  AND  PREVENTION  OP  PHTHISIS. 


BY   PROFESSOR   JOHN   TTNDALL. 


It  is  now  a  little  over  nine  years  since 
I  received  here,  at  Hind  Head,  a  memoir 
by  Professor  Koch  on  the  **  Etiology  of 
Tuberculosis."  Taking  it  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, the  memoir  seemed  to  me  of  ex- 
traordinary interest  and  importance,  not 
only  to  the  medical  men  of  England,  but 
to  the  community  at  large.  I,  therefore, 
drew  up  and  sent  an  account  of  it  to  the 
Times.  The  discovery  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  was  therein  announced  for  the 
first  time,  and  by  experiments  of  the  most 
definite  and  varied  character  the  propaga- 
tion and  action  of  this  terrible  organism 
were  demonstrated. 

With  regard  to  his  recent  labors,  Pro- 
fessor Koch  may  or  may  not  have  been 
hasty  in  the  publication  of  his  remedies 
for  consumption.  On  this  point  it  would 
be  out  of  place,  on  my  part,  to  say  a  word. 
But  the  investigations  which  first  rendered 
his  name  famous,  and  which,  I  believe, 
were  introduced  to  the  English  public  by 
myself,  are  irrefragable.  His  renowned 
inquiry  on  anthrax  caused  him  to  be 
transferred  from  a  modest  position,  near 
Breslau,  to  the  directorship  of  the  Im- 
perial  Sanitary  Institute  of  Berlin,  where 
he  was  soon  surrounded  by  able  colleagues 
and  assistants.  Conspicuous  among  these 
was  Dr.  Georg  Cornet,  whose  labors  on 
the  diffusion  of  tuberculosis  constitute  the 
subject  of  this  article. 

After  the  investigation  of  Koch,  various 
questions  of  moment  pushed  themselves 
imperiously  to  the  front : — How  is  phthisis 
generated  ?  How  is  it  propagated  ? 
What  is  the  part  played  by  tne  air  as  the 
vehicle  of  tubercle  bacilli  ?  How  are 
healthy  lungs  to  be  protected  from  their 
ravages  ?  What  value  is  to  be  assigned 
to  the  hypothesis  of  predisposition  and 


hereditary  transmission  ?  Cornet  describes 
the  attempts  made  to  answer  these  and 
other  questions.  The  results  were  con- 
flicting, and  when  subjected  to  critical  ex- 
amination they  were  proved,  for  the  most 
part,  inadequate  and  inconclusive.  The 
art  of  experiment  is  different  from  that  of 
observation  ;  so  much  so,  that  good  ob- 
servers frequently  prove  but  indifferent 
experimenters.  It  was  his  education  as 
an  experimenter  that  gave  Pasteur  such 
immense  advantage  over  Pouchet  in  their 
celebrated  controversy  on  "  spontaneous 
generation  ;"  and  it  is  on  the  score  of 
experiment  that  the  writers  examined  by 
Cornet  wore  found  most  wanting.  Quo 
evil  result  of  this  conflict  of  opinions,  as 
to  the  propagation  and  prevention  of 
phthisis,  was  the  unwarrantable  indiffer- 
ence which  it  generated  among  medical 
men. 

The  researches  referred  to  and  criti- 
cised by  Cornet  are  too  voluminous  to  be 
mentioned  in  detail.  Valuable  informa- 
tion was,  to  some  extent,  yielded  by  these 
researches,  but  thev  nevertheless  left  the 
subject  in  a  state  of  vagueness  and  uncer- 
tainty. Cornet,  in  fact,  when  he  began 
his  inquiry,  found  himself  confronted  by 
a  practically  untrodden  domain.  He  en- 
tered it  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  grav- 
ity of  his  task.  The  result  of  his  investi- 
gation is  a  memoir  of  140  pages,  the  im- 
portance of  which,  and  the  vast  amount  of 
labor  involved  in  it,  can  be  appreciated  by 
those  only  who  have  read  it  and  studied 
it  from  beginning  to  end. 

That  the  matter  expectorated  by  phthisi- 
cal patients  is  infectious  had  been  placed 
by  previous  investigations  beyond  doubt. 
The  principal  question  set  before  himself 
by  Cornet  nad  reference  to  the  part  played 
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aider  the  probability  rather  than  the  re- 
mote possibility^  of  infection.  The  pos- 
sibility, even  in  places  where  no  bacilli 
show  themselves^  may  be  admitted,  while 
the  probability  is  denied.  Such  places, 
Comet  contends,  are  practically  free  from 
danger. 

In  the  differences  as  to  infectiousness 
here  pointed  out,  we  have  an  illustration 
of  wisely  applied  knowledge,  care,  and 
control,  as  contrasted  with  negligence,  or 
ignorance,  on  the  part  of  hospital  authori- 
ties. And  this  may  be  a  fitting  place  to 
refer  to  a  most  impressive  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished,  by  resolute 
supervision,  on  the  part  of  hospital  doc- 
tors and  nurses.  A  glance  at  the  state  of 
things  existing  some  years  ago  will  enable 
us  to  realize  moie  fully  the  ameliorations 
of  to-day.  I  once  had  occasion  to  ask 
Professor  Klebs,  of  Prague,  for  his  opin- 
ion of  the  antiseptic  system  of  surgery. 
He  replied,  **  You  in  England  are  not  in 
a  position  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of 
the  advance  made  by  Lister.  English 
surgeons  were  long  ago  led  to  recognize 
the  connection  between  mortality  and  dirt, 
and  they  spared  no  pains  in  rendering 
their  wards  as  clean  as  it  was  possible  to 
make  them.  Wards  thus  purified  showed 
a  mortality  almost  as  low  as  other  wards 
in  which  the  antiseptic  system  was  em- 
ployed. The  condition  of  thin^  in  our 
hospitals  is  totally  different ;  and  it  is 
only  among  us,  on  the  Continent,  that  the 
vast  amelioration  introduced  by  Lister  can 
be  properly  apprehended."  I  may  say 
that  Lister  himself  once  described  hospi- 
tals in  his  own  country  which,  in  regard 
to  uncleanness  and  consequent  mortality, 
might  have  vied  with  those  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Klebs's  letter  was  written  many 
years  ago.  Later  on  the  authorities  of 
German  hospitals  bestirred  themselves, 
with  the  splendid  result  disclosed  by  Cor- 
net, that  institutions  which  were  formerly 
the  chief  breeding-grounds  of  pathogenic 
organisms  are  now  raised  to  a  pitch  of 
salubrity  surpassing  that  of  the  open 
street. 

Cornet  thus  grapples  with  the  grave 
question  which  here  occupies  us.  How, 
he  asks,  does  the  tubercle  bacillus  reach 
the  lungs,  and  how  is  it  transported 
thence  into  the  air  ?  Is  it  the  sputum 
alone  that  carries  the  organism,  or  do  the 
bacilli  mingle  with  the  breath  ?  This  is 
the  problem  of  problems^  the  answer  to 


which  will  show  whether  we  are  able  to 
protect  ourselves  against  tuberculosis, 
whether  we  can  impose  limits  on  the 
scourge,  or  whether,  with  hands  tied,  we 
have  to  surrender  ourselves  to  its  malig- 
nant sway.  If  the  tubercle  bacilli  are 
carried  outward  by  the  breath,  then  noth- 
ing remains  for  us  but  to  wait  till  an  in- 
fected puff  of  expired  air  conveys  to  us 
our  doom.  A  kind  of  fatalism,  some- 
times dominant  in  relation  to  this  ques- 
tion, would  thus  have  its  justification. 
There  is  no  inhabited  place  without  its 
proportion  of  phthisical  subjects,  who,  if 
the  foregoing  supposition  were  correct, 
would  be  condemned  to  infect  their  neigh- 
bors. Terrible  in  this  case  would  be  the 
doom  of  the  sufferer,  whom  we  should  be 
forced  to  avoid,  as,  in  earlier  ages,  the 
plague-stricken  were  avoided.  Terrible, 
moreover,  to  the  invalid  would  be  the 
consciousness  that  with  every  discharge 
from  his  lungs  he  was  spreading  death 
among  those  around  him.  '^  Such  a  state 
of  things/*  says  Cornet,  **  would  soon 
loosen  the  bonds  of  the  family  and  of  so- 
ciety." Happily  the  facts  of  the  case 
are  very  different  from  those  here  set 
forth. 

**  I  would  not,"  says  our  author,  "  go 
into  this  subject  so  fully,  I  would  not 
here  repeat  what  is  already  known,  were 
I  not  convinced  that,  in  regard  to  this 
special  point,  the  most  erroneous  notions 
are  prevalent,  not  only  among  th^  general 
pubic,  but  even  among  highly  cultivated 
medical  men.  Misled  by  such  notions, 
precautions  are  adopted  which  are  simply 
calculated  to  defeat  the  end  in  view. 
Thus  it  is  that  while  one  physician  anx- 
iously guards  against  the  expired  breath 
of  the  phthisical  patient,  another  is  care- 
ful to  have  his  spittoon  so  covered  up  that 
no  bacilli  can  escape  into  the  air  by  evap- 
oration. Neither  of  them  makes  any  in- 
quiry about  the  really  crucial  point — 
whether  the  patient  has  deposited  all  his 
sputum  in  the  spittoon,  thus  avoiding  the 
possibility  of  the  expectorated  matter  be- 
coming dry,  and  reduced  afterward  to  a 
powder  capable  of  being  inhaled. 

**  While  a  positive  phthisiophobia  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  possession  of  some 
minds,  others  ignore  almost  completely 
the  possibility  of  infection.  The  fact 
that  investigations  have  been  published  of 
late,  with  the  object  of  discovering  tuber- 
cle bacilli  in  the  breath,  sufficiently  indi- 
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calcs  that  the  conclnsive  researches  of 
earlier  investigators  have  not  received  the 
proper  amount  of  attention. 

**  VVo  must  regard  it,'*  says  Cornet, 
**  as  firmly  established  that,  under  no  cir- 
cumstance, can  the  bacteria  contained  in 
a  liquid,  or  strewn  upon  a  wet  surface, 
escape  by  evaporation  or  be  carried  away 
by  currents  of  air.  By  an  irrefragable 
series  of  experiments  Nageli  has  placed 
this  beyond  doubt.'* 

The  evidence  that  the  sputum  is  the 
real  source  of  tuberculous  infection  is 
conchisive  ;  and  here  Cornet  earnestly 
directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
houses  of  the  poor  the  patient  commonly 
spits  upon  the  floor,  where  the  sputum 
dries  and  is  rubbed  into  infectious  dust 
by  the  feet  of  persons  passing  over  it. 
The  danger  becomes  greatest  when  the 
dry  floor  is  swept  by  brush  or  broom. 
There  is  a  still  graver  danger  connected 
with  the  habits  of  well-to-do  people  who 
occupy  clean  and  salubrious  houses.  This 
is  the  common  practice  of  spitting  into 
pocket-handkerchiefs.  Here  the  sputum 
is  soon  dried  by  the  warmth  of  the  pock- 
et, the  subsequent  use  of  the  handkerchief 
causing  it  to  be  rubbed  into  virulent  dust. 
This  constitutes  a  danger  of  the  highest 
consequence,  both  to  the  individual  using 
the  handkerchief  and  to  persons  in  his 
immediate  neighborhood. 

It  is  a  primary  doctrine  with  both  Koch 
and  Cornet  that  tuberculosis  arises  from 
infection  by  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Pre- 
disposition, or  hereditary  tendency,  as  a 
cause  of  phthisis,  is  rejected  by  both  of 
them.  Facts,  however,  are  not  wanting 
which  suggest  the  notion  of  predisposi- 
tion. Cornet  once  attended,  in  a  hotel, 
an  actress  far  advanced  in  phthisis.  A 
guest,  taking  possession  of  her  room  after 
her  death,  or  removal,  might  undoubtedly 
become  infected.  The  antecedents  of  the 
room  being  unknown,  the  case  of  such  a 
guest  would,  in  all  probability,  be  referred 
to  predisposition.  It  might  be  declared, 
with  perfect  sincerity,  that  for  years  he 
had  had  no  communication  with  phthisi- 
cal persons.  There  is  very  little  doubt 
that  numbers  of  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
which  have  been  referred  to  predisposi- 
tion or  inheritance,  are  to  be  really  ac- 
counted for  by  infection  in  some  such  ob- 
scure way. 

Cornet  draws  attention  to  hotels  and 
lodging-houses  at,  and  on  the   waj  to. 


health  resorts.  He  regards  them  as 
sources  of  danger,  and  he  insists  on  the 
necessity  of  disinfecting  the  rooms  and 
effects  after  the  death  or  removal  of  tuber- 
culous patients.  He  recommends  physi- 
cians, before  sending  patients  abroad,  or 
to  health  resorts  at  home,  to  inform  them- 
selves, by  strict  inquiry,  regarding  the 
precautions  taken  to  avoid  infectious  dis- 
eases, tuberculosis  among  the  number. 
The  attention  of  those  responsible  for  the 
sanitary  arrangements  in  the  health  resorts 
of  England  may  be  invited  to  the  follow- 
ingjobservation  of  Cornet : — **  On  a  prom- 
enade, amid  a  hundred  phthisical  persons 
who  are  careful  to  expectorate  into  spit- 
toons, the  visitor  is  far  safer  than  among 
a  hundred  men,  taken  at  random,  and 
embracing  only  the  usual  proportion  of 
phthisical  persons  ^who  spit  upon  the 
ground." 

With  regard  to  the  permanence  of  the 
tubercle  contagium,  the  following  facts 
are  illustrative.  A  woman,  who  had  for 
two  years  suffered  from  a  phthisical 
cough,  and  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
spitting  first  upon  the  ground,  and  after- 
ward into  a  glass  or  a  pocket-handker- 
chief, was  visited  by  Cornet.  During  her 
life-time  he  proved  the  dust  of  her  room 
to  be  infectious.  Six  weeks  after  her 
death  he  again  visited  the  dwelling.  Rub- 
bing the  dust  from  a  square  metre  of  the 
wall  on  which  he  had  formerly  found  his 
infectious  matter,  and  which  had  not  been 
cleansed  after  the  woman's  death,  he  in- 
oculated with  it  three  of  his  guinea-pigs. 
Examined  forty  days  after  the  inocuhition, 
two  of  the  three  were  found  tuberculous. 
Cornet  reasons  thus  :— **  No  doubt  the 
dust  which  had  thus  proved  its  virulence 
would  have  retained  it  for  a  longer  time. 
Schill  and  Fischer,  indeed,  have  proved 
that,  after  six  months'  preservation,  dried 
sputum  may  retain  its  virulence.  During 
this  period,  therefore,  the  possibility  of 
infection  by  this  dust  is  obviously  open. 
When,  moreover,  the  quantity  of  infec- 
tious matter  inhaled  is  very  small,  a  con- 
siderable time  elapses  before  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bacilli  renders  the  malady  dis- 
tinct. Even  if  a  year  should  elapse  after 
the  death  of  a  phthisical  patient  before 
another  member  of  the  same  household 
shows  symptoms  of  lung  disease,  we  are 
not  entitled  to  assume  a  hereditary  ten- 
dency without  further  proof.     Aware  of 
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tbe  facts  above  mentioned,  we  ought 
rather  to  ascribe  the  disease  to  infection 
by  the  dwelling,  not  to  mention  its  pos- 
sible derivation  from  other  sources. '^ 

On  January  14th,  1888,  Cornet  visited 
a  patient  who,  for  three-quarters  of  a 
year,  had  suffered  from  tuberculosis  of 
the  lung  and  larynx.  The  dust  of  the 
room  occupied  by  this  man  was  proved  to 
contain  virulent  infective  matter.  A 
brother  of  the  patient  who,  at  the  time  of 
the  examination  of  the  dwelling,  was  al- 
leged to  be  in  perfect  health,  exhibited 
phthisis  of  the  larynx  four  months  after- 
ward. **We  are,  surely,'*  says  Cornet, 
'^  warranted  in  ascribing  this  result,  not  to 
heredity,  or  any  other  hypothetical  cause, 
but  to  the  naked  fact  that  the  dust  of  this 
dwelling  contained  tubercle  bacilli  which 
were  capable  of  infecting  the  lungs  and 
larynx  of  a  man,  as  they  did  the  perito- 
neum of  a  guinea-pig." 

On  the  31st  December,  1887,  Cornet 
\isited  a  man  who  for  two  years  had  suf- 
fered from  phthisis.  He  lived  in  the  same 
room  with  two  brothers  who  were  very 
robust,  one  of  whom,  however,  had  be- 
gun to  cough,  though  without  any  further 
evidence  of  serious  disorder.  The  patient 
had  been  at  home  for  eight  days,  while 
previously  he  had  acted  as  foreman  in  a 
tailoring  establishment.  It  was  proved^ 
to  a  certainty,  that  this  patient  had  taken 
the  place  of  a  colleague  who  had  died  from 
phthisis  of  the  throat,  and  who  had  been 
in  tbe  habit  of  expectorating  copiously 
upon  the  floor.  In  the  work-room,  more- 
over, the  present  sufferer  had  occupied  a 
place  next  to  the  man  who  died.  Cornet 
called  upon  the  proprietor  of  the  estab- 
lishment, who  allowed  him  every  oppor- 
tunity ^of  examining  the  room,  in  which 
eight  or  ten  workmen  were  engaged. 
With  dust  rubbed  from  about  two  square 
metres  of  the  wall,  near  the  spot  where 
the  patient  now  works.  Cornet  infected 
guinea-pigs  and  produced  tuberculosis. 
He  ridicules  the  notion  of  asciibing  this 
man's  malady  to  any  hereditary  endow- 
ment or  predisposition,  derived,  say,  from 
a  phthisical  mother,  which,  after  sleeping 
for  twenty  years,  woke  up  to  action  at 
the  precise  time  when  he  was  surrounded 
by  infective  matter.  Our  author  regards 
this,  and  other  similar  cases  which  he  ad- 
duces, as  of  special  interest.  The  tuber- 
culous virus  was  here  found  in  rooms  con- 
taining several  workmen,  who  had  thus  an 


opportunity  of  infecting  each  other.  The 
infection,  moreover,  occurred  among  tail- 
ors, who  are  known  to  be  special  sufferers 
from  phthisis. 

The  general  belief  some  time  ago, 
which,  to  some  extent,  may  hold  its 
ground  to  the  present  hour,  was  that  this 
wasting  malady  arose  from  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  individual  constitution,  in- 
dependent of  infection  from  without. 
Enormous  mischief  has  been  done  through 
exaggerated  and  incorrect  notions  regard- 
ing the  influence  of  predisposition  and  in- 
heritance. Members  of  the  same  family 
were  observed  to  fall  victims  to  this 
scourge,  but  each  was  regarded  as  an  in- 
dependent source  of  the  disease,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  thought  that  the  one  had 
infected  the  other.  Two  or  three  days 
ago  an  old  man  here  at  Hind  Head  told 
me  that  he  had  lost  three  children  in  suc- 
cession through  phthisis  ;  and  he  men- 
tioned another  case  where  five  or  six  robust 
brothers  had  fallen,  successively,  victims 
to  the  same  disease.  *'  I  am  sure,*'  said 
the  man,  with  a  fla»h  of  intelligence  across 
his  usually  unintelligent  countenance,  '^  it 
must  be  catching,^^  Cornet  describes 
some  cases  which  irresistibly  suggest  fam- 
ily infection.  In  1887  he  visited  a  pa- 
tient, the  father  of  a  family,  who,  six 
years  previously,  had  lost  by  consumption 
a  little  girl  fourteen  years  old.  A  year 
and  a  half  afterward  a  daughter  of  the 
same  man,  twenty-one  years  old,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  disease.  One  or  two  years 
later  a  robust  son  succumbed,  while,  a 
fortnight  before  Comeths  visit,  a  child  a 
year  and  a  half  old  had  been  carried  away. 
Without  doing  violence  to  the  evidence, 
as  Cornet  remarks,  these  cases  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  due  to  family  infection. 
For  many  years  the  father  had  suffered 
from  a  phthisical  cough,  and  directly  or 
indirectly  he,  in  all  probability,  infected 
his  children. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  relate  a  sad  experience  of 
my  own.  It  is  an  easy  excursion  from 
my  cottage  in  the  Alps  to  the  remarkable 
promontory  called  **  The  Nessel,"  on 
which  stands  a  cluster  of  huts,  occupied 
by  peasants  during  the  summer  months. 
On  visiting  The  Nessel  three  years  ago,  I 
was  requested  to  look  into  a  hut  occupied 
by  a  man  suffering  from  a  racking  cough, 
accompanied  by  copious  expectoration. 
I  did  so.     It  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
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I  Imimm"!  fhiii  h'flh  father  and  daughter 
9/nfn  t\t'ttt\t  Umi  daughter  having  been  the 
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hi  if|i|i'/«iliori  to  thoKf!  who  consider 
I  hill  lh«!y  havM  found  hacilli  in  the  breath 
of  |ihlhh)<'id  |fiitii«riti«,  Comet  adduces  a 
IHihiIhi  of  vitry  d«'fiiift($  rcHults.  Patients 
hitv«»  \ii't'tt  I'HUMul  to  breathe  against  plates 
of  (/Innn  rimlfd  with  glycerine,  which 
MriHild  iindoiibti'dly  have  held  the  bacilli 
fiidl  WitliT  hfiN  IxM'ri  examined,  through 
Hhh'h  (liu  iilr  I'Xiiiri'd  by  phthisical  lungs 
hiid  liKi'ii  pfuiNffi  to  pass.  In  this  case 
IImi  biii<lill,  Ih«Iiip(  moint,  would  have  been 
liifitllllily  liihM'iu'pti'd  by  the  water.  The 
iii|UiiiiUii  vatior  (uhitlcd  by  consumptive 
iiitif^n  hit*  biwti  nirrfully  condensed  by 
liui  ;  but  no   bniMlll   Iium,  in  any  of  these 
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w»T,  %  izA%  £i/*  ei.>::^L  to  remAla  sa*- 
\fhrA'-A  ;r.  tb*  air.     I;  wo::Id  &<  an  error 
I'j  •Tjipof*  tial  dry  t^:-e:cc "•>■!«  phlegm, 
vh<!rri  trcdd'&c  ^ip^.-ii  in  tLe  Kreet«,  d«n>js  a 
ciovJ  of  infected  disl  cpvari.     lis  hygro- 
H^opic  qiaiities  in  gml  f«ar:  prerent  thi5. 
When  df  ied  sputum  is  redsced  to  povder  in 
ahamid  place,  itattract«to  itself  nioistare, 
and  coilectA  Into  little  t-a]]sb     The  streets 
in  which  phtbiMcal  persons  expectorate  are 
rendered  innocuoos  by  rain,  or  by  the  aiti- 
6cial  waloring  common  in  towns.     Coraet 
reg;uti:»  \\\\*  watering  as  an  enoimoiu  sani- 
tary advan;atr<^.     No  doubt  when  dr?  eas- 
winds  pn'\ail  for  a  sufficient  time,  infect 
tious  dust  will  mingle  with  the  air.     Dur- 
ing easterly  winds  infectious  diseases  are 
known  to  l>e  particularly  prevalent.     Our 
sufferings  from  influenza  during  the  pres- 
ent  year  have  been  connected  in  my  mind 
with    the     long-continued     easterly    and 
north-easterly     winds    which,    aweeping 
over  vast  areas  of  dry  land,  bronght  with 
them   the   contagion   that   produced   the 
malady.     Besides  the   difficulty   eoeonn- 
tered  before  the  sputum  reaches  the  itata 
of  very  fine  powder,  other  difficulties  are 
presented  by  the  numberless  angles  and 
obstacles  of  the  respiratory  tract,  and  by 
the  integrity  of  the  ciliary-epitheUnniy  to 
the  more  or  less  vigorous  action  of  whieh 
is  duo  the  fact  that  amid  thousands  of  o*^ 
portunities  we  have  only  here  ar'i  *^'"' 
case  of  infection. 
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The  action  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  is 
determined  by  the  state  of  the  surface 
with  which  it  comes  into  contact. 
Wounds  or  lesions,  caused  by  previous 
diseases,  such  as  measles,  wnooping 
cough,  and  scarlatina,  may  exist  along  the 
respiratory  canal.  By  illness,  moreover, 
the  epithelium  may  be  impaired,  the 
inhaled  bacilli  being  thus  offered  a  con- 
venient domicile.  If  it  be  thought  desir- 
able to  call  such  a  state  of  things  **  pre- 
disposition,** Cornet  will  raise  no  objec- 
tion. Wherever  a  wounded  or  decaying 
tissue  exists  the  bacillus  will  find,  unop- 
posed, snilicient  nutriment  to  enable  it  to 
increase  in  number,  and  to  augment  in 
vigor,  before  it  comes  into  contact,  and 
conflict,  with  the  living  cells  underneath. 
It  is  not  any  such  predisposition,  but  pre- 
disposition by  inheritance  as  a  source  of 
phthisis  that  is  contended  against  by  Cor- 
net. That  Koch  entertained  a  different 
opinion  is  declared  to  be  absolutely  erro- 
neous. The  admission  that  a  disease  may 
be  favored,  or  promoted,  by  this  or  that 
circumstance  is  not  tantamount  to  the  as- 
sertion that  in  all,  or  nearly  all  cases, 
this  circumstance  is  the  cause,  concomi- 
tant, or  necessary  precursor  of  the  disease. 
This  is  the  view  generally  entertained  re- 
garding **  predisposition.*' 

Cornet's  further  reasoning  on  this  sub- 
ject reveals  his  views  so  clearly  that  I  will 
endeavor,    in  substance,   to   reproduce   it 
here.     Let  a  box  be  imagined  filled  with 
finely  divided  bacillus  dust,  and  let  a  cer- 
tain number  of  guinea-pigs  be  caused,  for 
a  very  short  time,   to  inhale   this   dust. 
A  few  of  them  will  be  infected,  while  the 
great  majority  will  escape.     If  the  inhala- 
tion be  prolonged,  the  number  of  animals 
infected  will  increase,  until  at  lenp;th  only 
one  or  two  remain.     With  an  exposure 
still   more   prolonged  the  sunriving  ones 
would  undoubtedly  succamb.     Why,  then, 
in  the  first  instance,  does  one  animal  con- 
tract tuberculosis  and  an9ther  not  f    Haire 
they  not  all  inhaled  the  same  air,  under 
the  same  conditions!    Are  the  anil 
that  have  escaped  the  first  contagion  n 
'^  disposed''  tlian  the  snrvivors  to  tKe  ^ 
ease  f    Assuming  the  animala  ^^    ^ 
perfectly  healthy,  such  differ^*'"" 
observed.      Bat,  8nppoain|r    --   - 
weakened  in  different  dep- 
disorders,  the  different 
case  of  healthy  v 


pronounced.     This,   with  human  beings, 
is  the  normal  state  of  things. 

Take  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  has  been 
to  the  front  in  fifty  different  battles,  who, 
right  and  left  of  him,  has  seen  his  com- 
rades fall,  until  haply  he  remains  the  sole 
survivor  of  his  regiment,  without  scratch 
or  contusion.  Shall  we  call  him  bullet 
proof  ?  Will  his  safety  be  ascribed  to  an 
absence  of  **  predisposition*'  to  attract 
the  bullets — thus  enjoying  an  immunity 
which  the  superstition  of  former  ages 
would  have  ascribed  to  him  ?  Is  he  more 
bullet  proof  or  less  vulnerable  than  the 
comrade  who  by  the  first  volley  in  the 
first  battle  was  shot  down  ?  **  How 
often,'*  says  Cornet,  **  do  such  cases  re- 
peat themselves  in  life  ?  and  are  we  able 
to  do  more  than  describe  them  as  acci- 
dents ?  Unscientific  as  this  word  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  truth 
than  any  artificial  hypothesis.** 

The  opportunities  for  incorrect  reason- 
ing in  regard  to  phthisis  are  manifold. 
It  is  observed,  for  example,  that  a  hospital 
attendant,  'who  has  had  for  years,  even 
for  decades,  consumptive  patients  in  his 
charge,  has,  nevertheless,  escaped  infec- 
tion. The  popular  conclusion  finds  vent 
in  the  words,  *'  It  cannot  be  so  dangerous 
after  all  !'*  Here,  however,  attention  is 
fixed  on  a  single  fortunate  ,  individual, 
while  the  hundreds  who,  during  the  same 
time,  have  succumbed  are  forgotten.  The 
danger  of  infection  in  different  hospitals 
is  a  variable  danger.  In  some  we  find 
bacilli,  while  in  others  we  do  not  find 
them.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  among 
attendants  who  are  thus  exposed  to  differ- 
ent degrees  of  danger,  some  should  be  in- 
fected and  others  not.  When,  in  cases 
of  diphtheria,  typhus,  cholera,  small-pox, 
which  are  undeniably  infectious  diseases, 
an  attendant  escapes  infection,  we  do  not 
exclaim,  ''They  are  not  so  dangerous 
after  all  !"  Bat  this  is  the  favorite  ex- 
pression when  pnlmonary  consumption  is 
m  qncstion.  ''  When,"  adds  Cornet, 
with  a  I         of  indignation,  '*  we  observe 

)  enormo  vase  of  phthisis  among 
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Again  and  again  our  author  insists  on 
the  necessity  of  the  most  searching  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  physicians  who  have 
consumptive  patients  in  charge.  **  I  can- 
not," he  says,  **  accept  as  valid  the  asser- 
tion that  in  well-ordered  hospitals  pro- 
vision is  invaiiably  made  for  expectoration 
into  proper  vessels,  the  conversion  of  the 
sputum  into  infectious  dust  being  thereby 
rendered  impossible.  Take  a  oase  in 
point.  One  of  the  physicians  to  whose 
kindness  I  owe  the  possibility  of  carrying 
on  my  investigation,  assured  me  in  the 
most  positive  manner  that  the  patients  in 
his  hospital  invaiiably  used  spittoons.  A 
few  minut?s  after  this  assurance  had  been 
given,  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  director 
himself,  I  drew  fiom  the  bed  of  a  patient 
a  pocket-handkei chief  filled  with  half- 
dried  phlegm.  I  rubbed  from  the  wall  of 
the  room,  at  a  distance  of  half  a  metre 
from  the  bed  of  this  patient,  a  quantity 
of  dust,  with  which,  as  I  predicted,  tuber- 
culosis was  produced.  If,  therefore,  phy- 
sicians, attendants^  and  patients  do  not 
work  in  unison,  if  the  patient  and  his  at- 
tendants be  not  accurately  instructed  and 
strictly  controlled,  the  presence  of  the 
spittoon  will  not  diminish  the  danger.*' 

In  the  dwellings  of  private  patients  the 
perils  here  glanced  at  were  most  impres- 
sively brought  home  to  the  inquirer.  In 
fifteen  out  of  twenty-one  sick-rooms,  that 
is  to  say,  in  more  than  two-thirds  of 
them.  Cornet  found  in  the  dust  of  the 
walls  and  bed  furniture  virulent  tubercle 
bacilli.  He  refers  to  his  published  tables 
to  prove  that  in  no  ward  or  room  where 
the  organism  was  found  did  the  patients 
confine  themselves  to  expectoration  into 
spittoons,  but  were  in  the  habit  of  spitting 
either  upon  the  floors  or  into  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. In  no  single  case,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  spitting  on  the  floor  or  into 
pocket-handkerchiefs  was  strictly  and  ef- 
fectually prohibited,  did  he  find  himself 
able  to  produce  tuberculosis  from  the  col- 
lected  dust. 

A  point  of  considerable  importance, 
more  specially  dealt  with  by  Comet  in  a 
farther  investigation,  has  reference  to  the 
allegation,  that  physicians  who  attend 
tabcrculous  patients  do  not  show  among 
themselves  the  frightful  mortality  from 
phthisis  that  might  be  expected.  This  is 
often  adduced  as  proof  of  the  comparative 
harmlessness  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  No 
investigation,   however,  has  proved  that 


the  mortality  among  physicians  by  phthisis 
does  not  far  exceed  the  average.  And 
even  should  this  mortality  show  no  great 
preponderance,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  number  of  physicians  who,  thanks 
to  their  education,  are  able  to  discern  the 
first  approaches  of  the  malady,  and  to 
master  it  in  time,  is  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable.  In  the  health  resorts  of  Ger- 
many,  Italy,  France  and  Africa,  we  find 
numbers  of  physicians  who  have  been 
compelled,  by  their  own  condition,  to 
establish  their  practice  in  such  places. 

The  memorable  paper  of  which  I  have 
here  given  a  concentrated  abstract  con- 
cludes with  a  chapter  on  "  Preventive 
Measures,*'  which  are  assuredly  worthy  of 
grave  attention  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ments, of  hospital  authorities,  and  of  the 
public  at  large.  The  character  of  these 
measures  may  be,  in  great  part,  gathered 
from  the  foregoing  pages.  It  is  more 
than  once  enunciated  in  Cornet's  memoir 
that  the  first  and  greatest  danger  to  which 
the  phthisical  patient  is  exposed  is  himself. 
If  he  is  careless  in  the  disposal  of  his 
phlegm,  if  he  suffers  it  to  become  dry  and 
converted  into  dust,  then,  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  a  contagium  derived  from  the  dis- 
eased portions  of  his  own  lung,  he  may 
infect  the  healthy  portions.  *'  If,  there- 
fore," says  Cornet,  **  the  phthisical  pa- 
tient, to  avoid  the  guilt  of  self-murder,  is 
compelled  to  exercise  the  utmost  caution, 
he  is  equally  bound  to  do  so  for  the  sake 
of  his  family,  his  children,  and  his  ser- 
vants and  attendants,  lie  must  bestow 
the  most  Anxious  care  upon  the  disposal 
of  his  sputum.  Within  doors  he  must 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  spit  upon 
the  floor,  or  employ  his  pocket-handker- 
chief to  receive  his  phlegm,  but  always 
and  everywhere  must  use  a  proper  spit- 
toon. If  he  is  absolutely  faithful  in  the 
carrying  out  of  these  precautions,  he  may 
accept  the  tranquillizing  assurance  that  he 
will  neither  injure  himself  nor  prove  a 
source  of  peril  to  those  around  him. 

Though  mindful  of  the  danger  of  inter- 
fering with  social  arrangements^  Comet 
follows  out  his  preventive  measures  in 
considerable  detail.  Hand-spittoons,  with 
a  cover,']  he^  recommends,  not  with  the 
view  of  preventing  evaporation,  but  be- 
cause flies  have  been  known  to  carry  in- 
fection from  open  vessels.  Without  ooii*  k^ 
demning  the  practice,  he  does  not  fKTjMr ..:  -i^r" 
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the  disinfection  of  sputam  by  carbolic  acid 
and  other  chemicals.  Ue  deprecates  the 
use  of  sand  or  sawdust  in  spittoons.  On 
seathetic  grounds,  he  would  have  the  spit- 
toons of  those  who  can  afford  it  made  or- 
namental, but  earthenware  saucers,  such 
as  those  placed  under  flower-pots,  are  rec- 
ommended for  the  use  of  the  poor.  The 
consumptive  patient  must  take  care  that 
not  only  in  his  own  house,  but  also  in  the 
offices  and  workshops  where  he  may  be 
engaged,  he  is  supplied  with  a  proper 
spittoon.  In  public  buildings,  as  in  pri- 
vate houses,  the  corridors  and  staircases 
ought  to  be  well  supplied  with  these  neces- 
saries. The  ascent  of  the  stairs  often 
provokes  coughing  and  expectoration,  and 
the  means  of  disposing  of  the  phlegm 
ought  to  be  at  hand.  The  directors  of 
factories,  and  the  masters  of  workshops, 
as  well  as  the  workmen  themselves,  ought 
to  make  sure  that,  under  no  circumstances, 
shall  spitting  on  the  floor  or  into  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  be  tolerated. 

One  final  word  is  still  to  be  spoken.  If 
we  arc  to  fight  this  enemy  with  success, 
the  public  must  make  common  cause  with 
the  physician.  The  fear  of  spreading 
panic  among  the  community,  and  more 
particulaily  among  hospital  nurses,  must 
be  dismissed.  Unless  nurses,  patients, 
and  public,  realize  with  clear  intelligence 
the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
they  will  not  resort  to  the  measures  neces- 
sary for  their  protection.  Should  the 
sources  of  infection  be  only  partially  re- 
moved, the  marked  diminution  of  a  mal- 
ady, which  now  destroys  more  human 
beings  than  all  other  infective  diseases 
taken  together,  will,  as  pointed  out  by 
Comet,  be  **  our  exceeding  great  re- 
ward." 

Dr.  Cornet's  great  investigation,  of 
which  some  account  is  given  above,  is  en- 
titled, ''  The  Diffusion  of  Tubercle  Bacilli 
exterior  to  the  Body."  It  was  published 
in  1888.  A  shorter,  though  not  less  im- 
portant inquiry,  on  '^The  Mortality  of 
the  Nursing  Orders,"  was  published  in 
1889.  These  two  memoirs  will  be  foand 
permanently  embodied  in  the  filth  and 
sixth  volumes  of  the  ZeiUekHft  fO/r 
HygieM.  From  a  fonner  pai  ti»h  it 
will  be  seen  tl  Comet's  i  bhw 
been  directed  \o  i     • 

others,  come  do 
f ectiona  diai 


upon  the  notion  that  neither  physicians 
nor  nurses  suffer  from  this  proximity. 
No  definite  and  thorough  inquiry  had, 
however,  been  made  into  this  grave  ques- 
tion. In  face  of  the  vague  and  contra- 
dictory statements  which  issued  from  the 
authorities  of  different  hospitals,  the  prob- 
lem cried  aloud  for  solution.  For  aid  and 
data,  under  these  circumstances,  Cornet 
resorted  to  Ilerr  von  Gossler,  the  Prussian 
Minister  of  State,  who,  at  that  time,  had 
medical  matters  under  his  control.  From 
him  he  received  the  most  hearty  further- 
ance and  encouragement.  Dr.  Von  Goss- 
ler has  recently  resigned  his  post  in  the 
Prussian  Ministry,  but  his  readiness  to 
forward  the  momentous  inquiry  on  which 
Cornet  was  engaged  merits  the  grateful 
recognition  of  the  public,  and  the  praise 
of  scientific  men. 

The  number  of  female  nurses  in  Prus- 
sia, as  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  Royal 
Bureau  of  Berlin  for  1885,  was  11,048. 
Of  these  the  Catholic  Sisters  of  Mercy 
numbered  5,470,  or  49.51  per  cent; 
Evangelical  nurses,  2,496,  or  22.59  per 
cent. ;  nurses  belonging  to  other  societies 
and  associations,  352,  or  3.19  percent.; 
while  of  unclassified  nurses  there  were 
2,T30,  or  24.71  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
The  male  attendants,  at  the  same  time, 
numbered  3,162.  Of  these,  383  were 
Brothers  of  Mercy,  205  were  deacons, 
while  of  unclassified  attendants  there  were 
2,674. 

The  sifting  of  these  numbers  was  a  la- 
bor of  anxious  care  to  Dr.  Cornet  It 
had  already  been  remarked  by  Guttstadt 
that  the  commercial  attractions  of  hospital 
service  were  insufiicicnt,  without  the  help 
of  some  ideal  motive,  to  secure  a  perma- 
nent staff.  This  motive  was  found  in  de- 
votion through  a  sense  of  religious  duty  to 
the  service  of  the  sick.  The  sifting  of 
his  material  niado  it  clear  to  Cornet  that, 
to  secnre  a  safe  basis  of  generalization,  by 
causing  it  to  embrace  a  sufficient  number 
of  years,  ho  must  confine  himself  solely  to 
the  nurses  of  the  Catholic  orders.  The 
greater  freedom  enjoyed  and  practised  by 
Plrotestants,  in  changing  their  occupation, 
in  enteriiu;  the  married  state,  or  through 
i  ler  mo&a  of  free  action,  rendered  them 
m  itabh  the  purpose  he  had  in  view. 
r  I  r  «xt     ed  over  a  quarter 
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yearly  average  of  4,020  attendants,  showed 
the  number  of  deaths  daring  the  period 
mentioned  to  be  2,099.  Of  these  1.320 
were  caused  by  tuberculosis.  In  the 
State,  as  a  whole,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
from  this  malady  to  the  total  number  of 
deaths  is  known  to  be  very  high,  reaching 
from  one-fifth  to  one-seventh  of  the  whole. 
In  the  hospitals  this  proportion  was  enor- 
mously increased.  It  rose  on  the  average 
to  almost  two-thirds,  or  close  upon  63  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  deaths.  In 
nearly  half  the  hospitals  even  this  high 
proportion  was  surpassed,  the  deaths  in 
these  amounting  to  three-fourths  of  the 
whole.  Scarcely  any  other  occupation, 
however  injurious  to  health,  shows  a  mor- 
tality equal  to  that  found  in  these  hospi- 
tals. 

The  following  statistics  furnish  a  picture 
of  the  state  of  things  prevalent  during  the 
five-and-twenty  years  referred  to.  A 
healthy  girl  of  17,  devoting  herself  to 
hospital  nursing,  dies  on  the  average  21^ 
years  sooner  than  a  girl  of  the  same  age 
moving  among  the  general  population. 
A  hospital  nurse  of  the  age  of  25  has  the 
same  expectation  of  life  as  a  person  of  the 
age  of  58  in  the  general  community.  The 
age  of  33  years  in  the  hospital  is  of  tho 
same  value  as  the  age  of  62  in  common 
life.  The  difference  between  life-value  in 
the  hospital  and  life- value  in  the  State  in- 
creases from  the  age  of  1 7  to  the  age  of 
24  ;  nurses  of  this  latter  age  dying  22 
years  sooner  than  girls  of  the  same  age  in 
the  outside  population.  The  difference 
afterward  becomes  less.  In  the  fifties  it 
amounts  to  only  six  or  seven  years,  while 
later  on  it  vanishes  altogether.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is  that  the  older  nnrsea  are 
gradually  withdrawn  from  the  heavier 
duties  of  their  position  and  the  attendant 
danger  of  infection. 

In  these  hospitals  deaths  from  typhus 
and  other  infectious  disorders  exhibit  a 
frequency  far  beyond  the  normal ;  but  the 
enormous  total  augmentation  is  mainly  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  freqnency  of  deaths 
from  tuberculosis.  The  excess  of  mor- 
tality is  to  be  referred  to  the  vocation  of 
nnrsing,  and  the  chances  of  infection  in- 
volved in  it.  Cornet  examines  other  as- 
sumptions that  might  be  made  to  account 
for  uie  mortality,  and  gives  cogent  reasons 
for  dismissing  them  alL  The  tranquil 
lives  led  by  the  nurses,  the  freedom  from 
id]  anxiety  in  regard  to  subsistence,  the 


moderation  observed  in  food  and  drink, 
all  tend  to  the  preservation  of  health. 
They  live  in  peace,  free  from  the  irregu- 
larities of  outside  life,  and  their  content- 
ment and  circumstances  generally  are  cal- 
culated rather  to  prolong  their  days  than 
to  shorten  them. 

Cornet  is  very  warm  in  his  recc^ition 
of  the  devotion  of  these  Catholic  nurses, 
two- thirds  of  whom  are  sacrificed  in  the 
service  which  they  render  to  suffering  hu- 
manity. And  they  are  sacrificed  for  the 
most  part  in  the  blossom  of  their  yeara  ; 
for  it  is  the  younger  nurses,  engaged  in 
the  work  of  sweeping  and  dusting,  whose 
occupation  charges  the  air  they  breathe 
with  virulent  bacilli.  The  statistics  of 
their  mortality  Cornet  r^ards  as  a  mona- 
mental  record  of  their  Tofty  self-denial, 
their  noble,  beneficent,  and  modest  fidel- 
ity to  what  they  regard  as  the  religious 
duty  of  their  lives. 

But,  ho  asks,  is  it  necessary  that  this 
sacrifice  should  continue  ?     His  answer  is 
an  emphatic  negative,  to  establish  which 
he  again  sums  up  the  results  which  we 
have  learned  from  his  first  memoir  : — It 
is  universally  recognized  that  tuberculosis 
is  caused  by  tubercle  bacilli,  which  reach 
the  lungs  through  the  inhalation  of  air  in 
which  the  bacilli  are  diffused.     They  come 
almost  exclusively  from  the  dried  sputum 
of    consumptive    persons.       The    moist 
sputum,  as  also  the  expired  breath  of  the 
consumptive  patient  is,  for  this  mode  of 
infection,  without  danger.     If  we  can  pre-^ 
vent  the  drying  of  the  e^pectomted  mat- 
ter, we  prevent  in  the  same  degree  the 
possibility  of  infection.     It  is  not,  how* 
ever,  sufficient  to  place  a  spittoon  at  tho 
diM>osal  of  the  patient.    The  strictest  sor- 
veillance  must  be  exercised  by  both  phyair 
dans  and  attendants,  to  enforce  the  proper 
use  of  the  spittoon,  lind  to  ^prevent  tho 
reckless  disposal  of  the  infective  phlegnu 
Spitting  on  the  floor  or  into  pooket>hand* 
kerchiefs  is  the  main  source  of  peril.    To 
this  must  be  added  the  soiling  of  tho  bed* 
clothes  and  the  wiping  of  the  patient 'a 
mouth.     The  handkerchiefs  used  for  tius 
purpose  must  be  handled  with  care,  and 
boiled    without    delay.       Various    other 
sources  of  danger,  kissing  amonff  them, 
will  occur  to  the  physician.     A  phthisiod 
mother,  by  kissing  her  healthy  childy  may 
seal  its  doom.     Notices,   impressii]^'  Of;, 
the  patients  the  danger  of  not  att«idii|i- 
to  the  precautions  laid  down  in  tho  hoidP^ 
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tal,  ought  to  be  posted  up  in  every  sick- 
room, while  all  wilful  infringement  of  the 
rules  ought  to  bo  sternly  punished.  Thus 
may  the  terrible  mortality  of  hospital 
nurses  be  diminished,  if  not  abolished  ; 
the  wards  where  they  are  occupied  being 
rendered  as  salubrious  as  those  surgical 
wards  in  which  no  bacilli  could  be  found. 

Reflecting  on  the  two  investigations 
vhich  I  have  here  endeavored  to  hnncr 
before  the  readers  of  The  Fortnightly  Re^ 
view,  the  question — **  What,  under  the 
circumstances,  is  the  duty  of  the  English 
public  and  the  English  Government  ?'* 
forces  itself  upon  the  attention.  Will  thp 
former  sufiEer  themselves  to  be  deluded, 
and  the  latter  frightened,  by  a  number  of 
loud-tongued  sentimentalists,  who,  in  view 
of  the  researches  they  oppose,  and  the 
fatal  effects  of  their  opposition,  might  be 
fairly  described  as  a  crew  of  well-meaning 
homicides.  The  only  way  of  combating 
this  terrible  scourge  of  tuberculosis  and, 
indeed,  all  other  infectious  diseases,  is  ex- 
perimental investigation  ;  and  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  furthering  such  investi- 
gation, in  England,  is  the  establishment  of 
the  **  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine," 


which,  I  am  rejoiced  to  learn,  has,  after 
due  consideration,  been  licensed  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  What- 
ever my  illustrious  friend,  the  late  Mr. 
Carlyle,  may  have  said  to  the  contrary, 
the  English  public,  in  its  relation  to  the. 
question  now  before  us,  are  not  **  mostly 
fools  ;'*  and  if  scientific  men  only  exhibit 
the  courage  and  induj-try  of  their  oppo- 
nents, they  will  make  clear  to  that  public 
the  beneficence  of  their  aims,  and  the 
fatal  delusions  to  which  a  narrow  and  per- 
verted view  of  a  great  question  has  com- 
mitted the  anti-vivisectionist. — Fortnight- 
ly Review, 

[While  correcting  the  proof-slieets  of 
this  article,  the  Times  of  August  11th 
reached  mv  hands.  Its  leader  on  the 
Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography 
contains  the  following  words,  to  which  I 
heartily  subscribe  :  **  The  most  pressing 
work  of  sanitary  reformers  is  7iot  now  so 
much  to  legislate  as  to  educate  ;  to  make 
the  mass  of  the  people,  in  some  degree, 
participators  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  disease  which  is  possessed  by  m^n 
of  scietice,^*^ 
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There  are  two  phrases  that  are  often 
used  in  common  speech,  but  which  for 
some  reason  or  other  have  rarely  found 
their    way  into    print ;   possibly   because 
every  one  who  uses  or  hears  them  attaches 
an  understanding  to  them  of  his  own,  and 
in  the  case  of  different  persons  that  under- 
standing is  not  always  identical.     What 
do  people  mean  exactly  when  they  speak 
of  **  a  man's  woman"  or**  a  lady's  man''  ? 
In  nearly  every  case,  the  words  are  ap- 
parently intended  to  be  slighting,  and  the 
expressions  may  be  taken  more  or  less  as 
terms  of  reproach  ;  and  yet  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  words  themselves  that  reflect 
any  particular  discredit  upon  the  persons 
of  whom  they  are  spoken,  and  very  often 
it  is  with  an  air  of  humility  that  members 
of  either  sex  disclaim  any  right  to  the  pos 
session  of  the  titles.      With  regard,  too 
to  the  converse  of  these  expressions,  ^^'^ 
seems  to  be  even  more  conlasion  of  &««»- 
ing,  and  it  is  impossible  to  be  sare    ~*" 
out    knowing  of   whom    the    »'' 
Nkw  Snzi8.~yocH  LTV, 


spoken,  whether  the  terms,  **  a  man's 
man"  or  **  a  woman's  woman,"  are  intend- 
ed to  be  complimentary  or  not ;  the  only 
general  rule  that  can  be  laid  down  with  re- 
gard to  them  is,  that  they  have  a  totally 
different  significance  in  the  month  of  the 
different  sexes,  and  that  when  a  man  in- 
tends a  complimeDt,  a  wom^'^  v*Anda  the 
reverse.     There   is    no    '''    *  »%t«^ef 

abont  the  sense  in  wb*"  '*  .**" 

pressiona  is  used  ir  '  "**"* 

appeared  in  the  »»«-^- 
lication,  Litt  • 
ed  to  OS  t*"  -     - 

land,  a  •'•  »-  - 

ing  8^  -  - 

Amen^- 

J.if  ^.. . 


ja^ 
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mast  of  LC-cr**:tj  l-*  v-'inewbAi  abr.ve  the 
arera^e  of  wocMDiirii — whr,  then,  do 
thej  ^l^'i'-J  t^*  eiprcaeion.  *'»  man's 
m*L."  'jc^t  to  thoae  of  the  other  sex  »ho 
are  the  ieast  ^aciocs  and  altractiTe  of 
ha  man  beings,  acd  the  most  oncoath  of 
their  kind  i  And  whv  is  it  that  thev  are 
SO  ft  are  that  the  qoalities  that  recommend 
themse!res  to  a  woman  can  never  recom- 
mend them ^ Ives  to  a  man,  and  that  a 
woman '^  woman  and  a  man's  woman  can 
never  be  found  in  the  i>ame  per^-^n  t  A« 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  expressions,  wherever 
and  however  ther  mav  be  ased,  will  near- 
W  always  be  found  to  be  ba>ed  cpon  the 
contempt  that  one  sex  has  for  the  jad^- 
ment  and  powets  of  diacriraination  of  tne 
other,  when  the  character  of  one  of  them- 
selves I*  in  question.  When  one  man 
frpeak«  of  another  as  being  a  Udies'  man, 
he  means  to  imply  that  he  is  a  poor  crea- 
ture, deficient  in  both  body  and  spirit, 
who  hi  letter  fitted  to  adorn  a  lad^  's  draw- 
ing-room  than  to  fight  in  the  rough  battle 
of  life.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
woman   savs  of  another  woman  that  she 

0 

*'  geth  on  very  well  with  gentlemen,^'  or 
that  rhe  i^^  the  kind  of  ^rl  that  men  ad- 
mire, she  meaus  tliat  she  is  a  daunting, 
flirting  young  person  whose  manners  are 
as  free  as  her  speech.  It  is  merely  the 
way  in  which  one  sex  is  accustomed  to 
libel  the  other  ;  and  yet,  just  as  there  is 
hardlv  anv  libel  that  does  not  contiin  some 

m  m 

measure  of  truth,  and  the  greater  the 
measure  of  truth  the  more  cruel  the  libel, 
so  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  reason  in 
this  mutual  accusation,  and  it  is  only  when 
the  reason  is  apparently  just  that  the  ac- 
cusation is  resented. 

We  honestly  believe  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  qualities  that  stand  highest  in  a 
woman ^s  estimation  of  her  own  sex,  are 
those  that  also  stand  highest  in  a  man's 
estimation,  and  vice  versa  ;  that  no  wom- 
an, for  instance,  can  have  more  regard  for 
modesty  and  tenderness  than  a  man  has^ 
and  that  no  man  puts  a  higher  value  upon 
courage  and  honest?  than  a  woman  does. 
And  yet,  although  both  sexes  seem  thor- 
oughly agreed  as  to  what  is  desirable  in 
the  other,  they  still  continue  to  show  a 
curious  perversity^ot  in  admiring,  but  in 
excusing  and  condoning  the  want  of  what 
is  desirable,  even  the  actaal  existence  of 
what  is  undesirable.  The  failing  which  in 
a  man's  eyes  is  the  nopardoDable  sin,  is 
one  which  a  woman  moat  readily  forgirea, 


and  rerv  natiiralir.  becasie  in  a  woman 
the  same  o:?ence  is  hardlv  a  failint;:  :  bat 
it  does  not  foilow.  l«ecanse  a  woman  ia 
merciful  to  a  man  who  shows  a  want  of 
conrage.  that  she  prefers  cowardice  in  the 
other  sex,  any  more  than  it  follows  that 
because  a  man  is  most  willing  to  excuse  a 
certain  recklessness  of  demeanor  and  free- 
dom of  sf-eech — which,  after  all.  are  but 
faint  shadows  of  his  own — he  does  not 
prefer  ways  that   are   more   modest   and 
guarded.     The    apparent    divergence    of 
opinion   on  this  subject  arises,  not  from 
the  fact  that  the  two  sexes  admire  different 
qualities,  but  that  they  do  not  attach  the 
same  amount  of  blame  to  the  want  of  those 
qualities  :  and  the  misunderstanding  which 
results  is  almost  entirely  upon  the  woman's 
side.    With  a  woman,  condonation  always 
means  approval     Any  man  who  ventures 
to  condone,  or  find  excuses  for,  what  seems 
to  her  to  be  unseemly,  mast  of  necessity, 
in  her  eyes,  not  only  approve  it  but  ad- 
mire it.     She  never  applies  the  same  role 
to  herself.     And  whv  r     Because  she  savs 
that  she  is  a  woman,  and  ought  not  to  be 
expected  to  be  logical.     A  man,  apparent- 
ly, is  expected  not  only  to  be  logical,  bat 
to  be  capable  of  no  half-way  feelings.     It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  expression,  *'  a 
woman's  woman,'*  as  it  is  used  bv  Miss 
Cleveland,  rankles  in   the   manlv  breast. 
In  calling  Mrs.  Leslie  by  that  name,  she 
intended   not   only   to   give  the   highest 
praise  that  was  possible  to  her  subject, 
but  also  to  deal  a  back-handed  blow  at 
the  other  sex.     '^  This  is  a  woman,"  she 
seems  to  sar,  ''of  such  rare  excellenee 
as   only   another  woman  can  appreciate, 
a  woman's  woman,  not  such  as  men  ad- 
mire, whose  eyes   are  proverbially  blind 
to  what   is  really   beaatifol,    but  such  a 
woman  as  we  ourselves  know  to  be  best 
and  most  desirable, — in  fact,  the  most 
gracious    and    attractive    of    all    hanoAQ 
beings."     \Vhy  should  Miss  Cleveland, 
or  any  other  woman,  assume  this  dnliieaB 
and  shortsightedness  on  the  part  of  men, 
or  suppose  that  they  cannot  be  altiacted 
by  real  grace !     Is  not  the  sappontion  a 
little  unfair  upon  the  part  of  the  fair  sex  t 
In  common  jostice  to  the  male  sex,  we 
would  ask  if  anyone  has  ever  heard  a  man 
nse  the  expression,  *^  a  man's  man,"  in 
the  same  invidious  asnae,  or,  indeed,  hat 
ever  heard  a  i       n  if  that  a^p— a 

sion   at  all!    j       ,  100^  ia  a  wonsan's 


phraae,  and 
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reverse  of  complimentary, — an  nnconth 
being,  savage,  and  devoid  of  gentle  merits. 
We  have  already  admitted  that  the  term, 
"  a  lady's  man,''  is  used  by  men  to  de- 
note something  that  does  not  seem  to  them 
to  be  altogether  admirable  ;  bat  we  hum- 
bly submit  that  ho  man  would  ever  have 
the  arrogance  to  suppose  that  woman  is  in- 
capable of  appreciating  his  highest  quali- 
ties, however  much  he  may  be  perplexed 
to  account  for  the  toleration  which  she  dis- 
plays toward  qualities  which  he  considers 
detestable.  However,  inasmuch  as  wom- 
ankind is  most  to  blame  in  bringing  about 
this  misapprehension  of  man's  ideal  of 
feminine  graces,  so  upon  their  heads  have 
fallen  the  deplorable  consequence.  Proba- 
bly there  is  hardly  one  man  in  a  hundred 
who  has  such  a  mistaken  idea  of  what  a 
woman  likes  and  dislikes,  that  he  would 
deliberately  try  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
her  by  pretending  to  qualities  that  are 
more  proper  to  her  sex  than  to  his.  There 
are  many  men,  it  is  true^  who  incur  the 
reproach  of  effeminacy,  and  whoso  lack  of 
manliness  succeeds  in  procuring  them  that 
pity  which  is  but  one  step  toward  the 
affection  of  womankind  ;  but  the  role  that 
they  play  is  not  the  outcome  of  premedi- 
tation, but  the  unfortunate  result  of  their 
own  temperament  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  very  many  women  who,  victims 
to  their  own  fond  imaginings,  deliberately 
discard  their  most  womanly  characteristics 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  man's  favor, 
and  really  believe  that  by  assuming  a  man- 
nish swagger  and — want  of  delicacy,  we 
will  say — they  more  easily  commend  them- 
selves to  his  good  graces.  They  may  per- 
haps attract  the  attention  and  favor  of  cer- 
tain men  of  the  baser  sort ;  but  we  will  do 
them  the  charity  to  believe  that  it  is  nol 
the  baser  sort  that  they  wish  to  attract. 
Really,  some  lady-novelists  have  much 


to  answer  for.  The  persistent  way  in 
which  they  have  decried  man's  judgment, 
and  misrepresented  his  feelings,  is  enough 
by  itself  to  have  demoralized  their  read- 
ers' ideas.  No  great  novelist  of  the  other 
sex  has  ever  ventured  to  make  his  heroine 
anything  but  most  womanly.  Perhaps 
**  Diana  of  the  Crossways"  may  be  cited 
as  a  woman  who,  in  woman's  parlance, 
**  got  on  very  well  with  gentlemen,"  and 
who  did  not  get  on  very  well  with  her  own 
sex  ;  but  Mr.  George  Meredith  has  been 
careful  to  endow  Diana  with  graces  and 
failings  that  make  her  the  most  feminine 
of  women,  and  prove  that  either  result 
was  rather  her  misfortune  than  her  fault. 
We  cannot  honestly  say  that  we  should 
liave  fallen  in  love  with  Amelia  Sedlev, 
whose  womanly  virtues  have  been  rather 
caricatured  in  Thackeray's  hands,  but  ut 
least  we  should  have  preferred  her  to 
Becky  Sharp,  who  was  the  very  opposite 
to  what  Miss  Cleveland  and  others  term  a 
woman's  woman.  It  is  necessary  in  the 
commerce  between  men  and  women,  that 
one  side  should  attempt  to  meet  the  other 
half-way  ;  but  if  the  meeting  is  imprac- 
ticable at  that  distance,  it  is  better  that  it 
should  never  take  place  at  all.  The  man 
or  the  woman  who  crosses  that  mark,  who 
goes  a  greater  distance  to  meet  a  member 
of  the  other  sex  upon  their  own  ground, 
only  suffers  a  loss  of  dignity,  and  justly 
incurs  the  reproach  that  is  contained  in 
the  contemptuous  phrases  which  we  have 
quoted.  For  if  Miss  Cleveland,  and  other 
ladies  who  write,  would  only  believe  it, 
we  would  respectfully  assure  them  that  it 
is  not  by  man's  wish  or  invitation  that 
women  cross  the  line.  They  really  are 
most  to  blame  for  keeping  alive  a  delusion 
which  is  perfectly  unfounded,  and  which 
cruelly  misrepresents  the  humbler  sex. — 
Spectator. 
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Mr  most  prominent  oolleagae  in  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  was  Mr.  Janaarins 
Aloysins  MacGahan,  by  extraction  an  Irish- 
man, by  birth  an  American.  Of  all  the 
men  wno  have  earned  reputation  in  this 
profession  of  onra,  I  regard  MacGaban  as 
the  most  brilliant.     He  was  the  hero  of 


that  wonderfol  lonely « ride  through  the 
Great  Desert  of  Central  Asia,  to  overtake 
Eauf  mann's  Bossian  army  on  its  march  to 
Khiva.  lie  it  was  who  stirred  Europe  to 
its  inmost  heart  by  the  terrible,  and  not 
less  tmthf  d1  than  terrible,  pictures  of  what 
have  passed  Into  history  as  the  '*  Bui- 
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garian  Atrocities."  It  is  no  exaggeration 
indeed  to  aver  that,  for  better  or  worse, 
MacGahan  was  the  virtual  author  of  the 
Russo-Turkish  war.  His  pen -pictures  of 
the  atrocities  so  excited  the  fury  of  the 
Sclave  population  of  Russia,  that  their 
passionate  demand  for  retribution  on  the 
**  unspeakable  Turk"  compelled  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  to  undertake  the  war. 
MacGahan*9  work  throughout  the  long 
campaign  was  singularly  effective,  and  his 
physical  exertions  quite  stupendous,  yet 
he  was  suffering  all  through  from  a  lame- 
ness that  would  have  disabled  altogether 
eleven  out  of  twelve  men.  He  had  broken 
a  bone  in  his  ankle  just  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  when  I  met  him  first  the 
joint  was  encased  in  plaster  of  Paris.  He 
insisted  on  accompanying  Gourko's  raid 
across  the  Balkans  ;  and  in  the  Hankioj 
Pass  his  horse  slid  over  a  precipice  and 
fell  on  its  rider,  so  that  the  half-set  bone 
was  broken  again.  But  the  indomitable 
MacGahan  refused  to  be  invalided  by  this 
misfortune.  He  quietly  had  himself 
hoisted  on  to  a  tumbrii,  and  so  went 
through  the  whole  adventurous  expedition, 
being  involved  thus  helpless  in  several  ac- 
tions, and  once  all  but  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks.  He  kept  the  front 
throughout,  long  after  I  had  gone  home 
disabled  by  fever  ;  he  chronicled  the  fall 
of  Plevna  ;  he  crossed  the  Balkans  with 
Skobeleff  in  the  dead  of  the  terrible  win- 
ter ;  and  finally,  at  the  premature  age  of 
thirty-two,  he  died,  characteristically,  a 
martyr  to  duty  and  to  friendship.  When 
the  Russian  armies  lay  around  Constanti- 
nople waiting  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
treaty  of  Berlin,  typhoid  fever  and  camp 
pestilences  were  slaying  their  thousands 
and  their  tens  of  thousands.  Lieutenant 
Greene,  an  Ameiican  officer  attached  to 
the  Russian  army,  fell  sick,  and  MacGahan 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  nursing 
his  countryman.  His  devotion  cost  him 
his  life.  As  Greene  was  recovering,  Mac- 
Gahan sickened  of  malignant  typhus  ;  and 
a  few  days  later  they  laid  him  in  his  far-off 
foreign  grave,  around  which  stood  weep- 
ing mourners  of  a  dozen  nationalities. 

Another  colleague  was  Mr.  Frank  Mil- 
let, who,  still  yonng,  has  forsaken  the 
war-path,  and  appears  to  be  on  the  high 
road  to  the  inferior  position  of  a  Royal 
Academician.  Millet,  like  MacGahan,  is 
an  American.  He  accompanied  Gourko 
across  the  Balkans  after  the  fall  of  Plevna. 


The  hardships  he  blithely  endnred  when 
men  were  frozen  around  him  in  their 
wretched  bivouacs  among  the  snow,  and 
when  to  write  his  letters  he  had  to  thaw 
his  frozen  ink  and  chafe  sensation  into  his 
numbed  fingers,  move  admiration  not  less 
than  the  brilliant  quality  of  the  work  per- 
formed under  conditions  so  arduous. 
Lieutenant  Greene,  in  his  work  on  the 
campaign,  which  constitutes  its  history, 
remarks  that  of  the  seventy-fivo  corre- 
spondents who  began  the  campaign,  only 
three,  and  those  all  Americans — MacGahan 
and  Millet  of  the  Daily  News  and  Grant 
of  the  Times — followed  its  fortunes  to  the 
close.  But  this  is  not  strictly  correct  ; 
one  other  member  of  our  profession — for 
that  profession  surely  includes  the  war- 
artist — saw  the  war  from  beginning  to 
end,  Frederic  Villiers,  the  artist  and  cor- 
respondent of  the  Graphic, 

The  first  serious  fighting  in  the  cam- 
paign occurred  on  that  June  morning  when 
General  Dragomiroff's  division  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  forced  the  passage  of  the  Danube 
under  the  fire  of  the  Turkish  batteries 
about  Sistova.  Of  that  crossing  it  hap- 
pened that  I  was  the  only  correspondent 
who  was  a  spectator. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  we  threaded 
our  way  through  the  chaos  in  the  streets 
of  Simnitza,  and  at  length  made  our  way 
down  into  the  willow  grove  on  the  Danube 
side,  where  Yolchine's  brigade  was  wait- 
ing until  the  pontoon  boats  should  be 
ready  for  its  embarkation.  It  was  a 
strange,  weird  time.  The  darkness  was 
so  dense  that  nothing  could  be  seen 
around  one  ;  and  the  Turkish  bank  was 
only  just  to  be  discerned,  looming  black 
and  dark  up  against  the  hardly  less  dark 
and  sullen  sky.  Stumbling  forward, 
through  mud  and  over  roots,  I  struck 
against  something  like  a  wall,  yet  the 
wall  was  soft  and  warm.  It  was  a  column 
of  soldiers,  silent  and  motionless  till  the 
time  should  come  to  move.  Not  a  light 
was  permitted — not  even  a  cigarette  was 
allowed  to  be  smoked.  When  men  spoke 
at  all  it  was  in  whispers,  and  there  was 
only  a  soft  hum  of  low  talk,  half  drowned 
by  the  gurgle  of  the  Danube,  and  broken 
occasionally  by  the  splash  caused  by  the 
launching  of  a  pontoon  boat.  The  gray 
dawn  faintly  began  to  break.  I  could 
dimly  discern  Dragomiroff,  mud  almost 
to  the  waist,  directing  the  marshalling  of 
the  pontoon  boats,  close  to  the  water's 
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edge.  Here  come  the  "  Avengers/'  a 
fiterD,  silent  band,  the  cross  ia  silver 
standing  oat  from  the  sombre  far  of  their 
caps.  They  have  the  place  of  honor  in 
the  first  boat.  As  it  is  palling  off,  Lieg- 
nitz,  the  gallant  German  attach^,  darts  for- 
ward and  leaps  on  board.  The  stalwart 
linesmen  of  Yoichine's  brigade  are  man- 
ning the  other  boats.  The  strong  strokes 
of  the  sailors  shoot  as  into  the  stream. 
The  gloom  of  the  night  is  waning  fast, 
and  now  we  can  faintly  discern,  across  the 
broad  swirl  of  water,  the  crags  of  the 
Turkish  bank  and  the  steep  slope  above. 
AVhat  if  the  Tarks  are  there  in  force  ?  A 
grim  precipice  that,  truly,  to  carry  at  the 
bayonet  point,  in  the  teeth  of  a  determined 
enemy  !  And  an  enemy  is  there,  sure 
enough,  and  on  the  alert.  There  is  a 
flash  out  of  the  gloom,  and  the  near  whis- 
tle and  scream  of  a  shell  thrills  us,  as  it 
speeds  over  us  and  bursts  among  the  men 
in  the  willows  behind  us.  There  follows 
shell  after  shell,  from  due  opposite,  from 
higher  up,  and  from  the  knoll  still  higher 
up,  close  to  which  the  minarets  of  Sistova 
are  now  dimly  visible.  The  shells  are 
falling  and  bursting  on  the  surface  of  the 
Danube  ;  they  splash  us  with  the  spray 
they  raise  ;  their  jagged  splinters  fly  yell- 
ing by  us.  There  is  no  shelter  ;  we  must 
stand  here  in  the  open  boat,  this  densely 
packed  mass  of  men,  and  take  what  for- 
tune Heaven  may  send  us.  The  face  of 
the  Danube,  pitted  with  falling  shells,  is 
flecked,  too,  with  craft  crowded  to  the 
gunwale.  Hark  to  that  crash,  the  splin- 
tering of  wood,  and  the  riving  of  iron, 
there  on  our  starboard  quarter  !  A  huge 
pontoon,  laden  with  guns  and  gunners, 
has  been  struck  by  a  shell.  It  heaves 
heavily  twice  ;  its  stern  rises  ;  there  are 
wild  cries — a  confused  turmoil  of  men  and 
horses  struggling  in  the  water  ;  the  guns 
sink,  and  drowning  men  drift  by  us  with 
the  current  down  to  their  death.  From 
out  the  foliage,  now,  in  the  little  cove  for 
which  we  are  heading,  belches  forth  vol- 
ley after  volley  of  musketry  fire,  helping 
the  devilry  of  the  shells.  Several  men  of 
our  company  are  down  ere  our  craft 
touches  the  mud  of  the  Danube  shore. 
The  **  Avengers'*  are  already  landed  :  so 
is  Yolchine,  with  a  handful  of  his  lines- 
men. As  we  tumble  out  of  the  boats 
with  the  bullets  whizzing  about  our  heads, 
and  swarm  up  on  to  the  bank,  we  are  bid- 
den, by  energetic  orders  and  not  less  ener- 


getic gestures,  to  lie  down.  We  fall 
prone  in  the  thick  glutinous  slime,  under 
the  cover  of  a  little  bank.  Already  dead 
and  wounded  men  lie  here  thick  among 
the  living.  Boat  after  boat  disembarks 
its  freight.  At  length  Yolchine  thinks  he 
has  men  enough.  He  who,  with  young 
Skobeleff,  has  never  lain  down,  gives  the 
word,  and  the  two  spring  up  the  ascent  ; 
a  billow  of  strong  supple  Russian  soldiers, 
released  from  restraint,  surges  with  resist- 
less rush  up  the  steep  bank.  The  detach- 
ment of  Turkish  militiamen  holding  the 
post  are  overwhelmed,  but  they  do  not 
run.  No  ;  they  die  where  they  stand, 
neither  quailing  nor  asking  for  quarter. 
For  that  brave  band  of  Mustaphis,  Abdul 
Kerim  Pasha  unconsciously  furnished  a 
noble  epitaph.  **They  have  never  been 
heard  of  since,'*  he  wrote.  No,  nor  will 
they,  till  the  last  trumpet  sounds  ! 

The  day  after  the  passage  of  the  Danube 
had  been  made  good,  the  Emperor  crossed 
the  river  to  congratulate  and  thank  his 
gallant  soldiers.  In  front  of  the  long, 
massive  line  formed  on  the  slope  below 
Sistova  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  Great 
White  Czar,  stood  Dragomiroff,  Yolchine, 
and  Skobeleff,  the  three  generals  who  had 
been  the  leaders  of  the  successful  attempt. 
Dragomiroff,  the  divisional  commander, 
the  Emperor  embraced,  and  gave  him  the 
Cross  of  St  George  ;  he  shook  hands 
warmly  with  Yolchine,  the  brigade  com- 
mander, and  gave  him,  too,  a  St.  George 
to  add  to  the  decorations  which  this  cheery 
little  warrior  had  been  gathering  from 
boyhood  in  the  Caucasus  and  Central 
Asia.  Then  the  Emperor  strode  to  where 
Skobeleff  stood,  and  men  watched  the  lit- 
tle scene  with  intent  interest ;  for  it  was 
notorious  that  Skobeleff  was  in  disfavor 
with  his  Sovereign,  and  yet  of  him  the 
camps  were  ringing  with  the  story  of  his 
conduct  on  the  previous  morning.  Would 
Alexander  maintain  his  umbrage,  or  would 
he  make  it  manifest  that  it  had  been  dis- 
pelled by  Skobeleff's  heroism  ?  For  at 
least  a  minute  the  Czar  hesitated,  as  the 
two  tall,  proud,  soldierly  men  confronted 
each  other  :  you  could  trace  in  his  coun- 
tenance the  straggle  between  disapproval 
and  appreciation.  It  was  soon  over — and 
the  wrong  way  for  Skobeleff.  The  Em- 
peror frowned,  turned  short  on  his  heel, 
and  strode  abraptly  away,  without  a  word 
or  a  gesture  of  greeting  or  recognition. 
A  man  of  strong  prejudices,  he  was  not 
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to  fry  lean  meat  without  fat,  lard,  oil,  or 
batter,  you  not  only  barn  the  meat,  bat 
you  burn  the  frying-pan  also. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  campaign,  with 
MacGahan  away  with  Goarko  and  Millet 
far  off  in  the  Dobratcha  with  Zimmer- 
mano,  the  task  was  mine  of  covering  Bul- 
garia from  the  right  flank  to  the  left  flank 
of  the  Russian  main  advance,  and  I  had  to 
be  in  the  saddle  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  for  I  had  to  try  at  least  to  see 
everything,  and  I  had  generally  to  be  my 
own  courier  back  to  the  telegraph  base  at 
Bucharest.  General  Ignatieff,  the  famous 
diplomatist,  was  a  good  friend  in  giving 
me  timely  hints  of  impending  events. 
When  we  were  parting  after  my  first  visit 
to  him,  the  General  said  :  ''  Come  to  me 
when  you  want  anything.  I  like  your 
paper  because  it  is  a  Christian  paper,  and 
I  am  a  very  Christian  man,  and  if  I  am 
not  mistaken  you  are  so  also. ' '  I  regarded 
this  last  observation  as  strong  proof  of  the. 
aphorism  that  discerning  penetration  is 
one  of  the  leading  attributes  of  a  great 
diplomatist. 

Probably  there  is  no  harder  toil  than 
that  which  the  earnest  war  correspondent 
must  undergo  in  a  country  destitute  of 
communications  and  when  important 
events  are  crowding  fast  one  on  the  other. 
The  telegraph  wire  is  his  sroal  ;  for  us  in 
Bulgaria  the  nearest  available  telegraph 
office  was  in  Bucharest,  scores  of  long 
miles  away.  The  supply  of  trustworthy 
couriers  was  scanty,  and  the  best  courier 
will  not  strain  ardently  when  he  is 
not  working  for  his  own  hand.  I  write 
in  constant  consciousness  of  being  over- 
egotistic  ;  but  one  would  like  the  reader 
should  know  how  he  is  served  with  war 
news.  To  this  day  I  shudder  at  the  recol- 
lection of  those  long  weary  rides  on  dead- 
tired  horses  from  the  Lorn,  or  the  Balkans, 
or  the  Plevna  country,  through  the  food- 
less  region  down  to  Sistova  on  the  Danube, 
where  the  bridge  of  boats  was.  It  was 
mostly  night  when  I  reached  the  Danube. 
Leaving  my  horses  in  Sistova,  I  would 
tramp  in  the  darkness  across  the  bridge, 
and  over  the  islands  and  flats,  ankle-deep 
in  sand,  the  three  miles  trudge  to  Sim- 
nitza,  the  village  on  the  Roumanian  side 
of  the  great  river.  I  have  reached  Sim- 
nitza  so  beaten  that  I  could  scarcely  stag- 
ger up  the  slope.  Ohee  when  I  got  to  the 
bridge  I  found  that  it  was  forbidden  to 
cross  it.    Two  pontoons  in  the  centre, 


said  the  officer,  were  under  water,  and 
there  was  no  thoroughfare  ;  nobody,  he 
said,  was  allowed  to  go  upon  it  I  repre- 
sented to  him  that,  as  I  did  not  belong  to 
the  Russian  array,  it  was  nothing  to  him 
what  might  happen  to  me.  He  laughed, 
said  if  I  drowned  it  was  no  affair  of  his, 
and,  to  quote  his  own  lively  expression, 
that  I  might  go  to  the  devil  if  I  had  a 
mind.  I  found  the  two  pontoons  sub- 
merged as  he  said,  and  a  fierce  current 
running  over  them,  but  the  hand-rope  was 
above  water.  This  I  clutched,  and  crossed 
the  interval  hand  over  hand  along  it,  slosh- 
ing down  with  the  current  as  the  slack  of 
the  rope  gave  to  my  weight.  Simnitza 
reached  somehow,  there  were  still  about 
ninety  miles  to  Bucharest.  Off,  then,  to 
Giurgevo,  fifty  miles'  night  drive  in  a 
country  rattletrap  drawn  by  four  half- 
broken  ponies  harnessed  abreast.  I  have 
been  upset  freely  all  along  that  dreary 
plain  ;  spilt  into  a  river,  capsized  into  a 
village,  overturned  by  a  dead  horse  into  a 
dismal  swamp.  During  the  railway  jour- 
ney from  Giurgevo  to  Bucharest  it  was 
possible  to  begin  my  round-hand  tele- 
gram, writing  a  few  words  at  a  time  when 
the  stoppages  occurred. 

Bucharest  finally  reached,  I  had  to  fin- 
ish my  message  without  delaying:  even  to 
wash,  that  it  might  be  in  time  for  next 
morning's  paper  in  England.  I  have 
reached  Bucharest  so  smeared  with  mud, 
so  blackened  with  powder,  so  clotted  with 
inch-deep  dust,  so  blistered  with  heat,  that 
the  people  of  the  hotel  had  difficulty  in 
recognizing  me.  The  telegram  finished- 
long  or  short,  there  was  no  respite  till 
that  were  done — came  a  bath  and  then 
food  (they  used  to  charge  me  double 
price  for  those  meals,  and  I  rather  think 
they  lost  money)  ;  and  then  a  few  hours' 
sleep  till  the  evening  train  back  to  Giurgevo 
should  start.  Up  and  off  again  by  it,  and 
so  back  without  a  halt  to  the  position 
which  I  had  quitted  to  despatch  the  tele- 
gram. 

Villiers  and  myself  were  the  only  civil- 
ian spectators  of  the  desperate  and  futile 
attack  which  the  Russian  soldiers,  com- 
manded by  KrQdener  and  Schahoffskoy, 
made  on  that  lovely  Juno  day  of  1877 
upon  the  girdle  of  earthworks  with  which 
Osraan  Pasha  had  surrounded  the  obscure 
little  Bulgarian  town  of  Plevna.  Up 
among  the  oak  shrubs  on  the  height  of 
Radischevo,    while    the    Russian    cannon 
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than  the  alarm  aroso  that  tho  Bashi-Ba- 
zouks  were  sarroanding  us.  Again  and 
again  the  little  band  wearily  arose  and 
struggled  its  way  through  the  loose  envi- 
ronment of  the  Turkish  marauders.  At 
length  daylight  came,  and  I  rode  away  on 
the  journey  to  Bucharest,  the  bearer  to 
the  world  of  the  details  of  the  catas- 
trophe.  Mile  after  mile  of  that  dreary 
road  my  good  horse  covered  loyally,  weary 
and  foodless  as  he  was  ;  but  I  felt  him 
gradually  dying  away  under  me.  The 
stride  shortened,  and  the  flanks  began  to 
heave  ominously  ;  I  had  to  spur  him 
sharply,  although  I  felt  every  stab  as  if  it 
had  pierced  myself.  If  he  could  only 
hold  on  to  Sistova,  rest  and  food  awaited 
him  there.  But  some  three  miles  short 
of  that  place  he  staggered  and  went  down. 
I  had  to  leave  the  poor  gallant  brute 
where  he  fell,  and  tramp  on  into  Sistova 
with  my  saddle  on  my  head. 

The  personal  aspect  and  bearing  of  the 
Russian  Emperor  were  for  me  always  of 
the  deepest  interest.  No  man  was  so  en-^ 
grossed  and  centred  in  the  varying  phases 
of  the  campaign  as  was  this  puissant  mon- 
arch, whose  bodily  and  mental  health  vi- 
brated to  every  success  and  to  every  re- 
verse. On  the  day  he  crossed  the  Danube, 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  he  was  a 
singularly  imposing  figure.  Anxiety  and 
ill-health  had  not  then  broken  him  down, 
and  the  most  indifferent  spectator  could 
not  but  be  impressed  by  the  commanding 
nobility  of  his  presence  as  he  returned  the 
greeting  of  his  victorious  soldiers.  A 
man  not  far  off  sixty,  he  then  looked  ex- 
ceptionally young  for  his  age  ;  the  long 
dark  mustache  showed  scarcely  a  streak 
of  gray,  the  majestic  figure  was  as  straight 
as  a  pine,  and  he  looked  a  very  king  of 
men.  The  late  Colonel  Charles  Bracken- 
bury  it  was  who  first  wrote  of  him  as 
*'The  Divine  Figure  from  the  North," 
but  he  did  not  invent  the  title.  It  was 
the  exact  translation  of  the  phrase  in 
which  the  Bulgarians  of  Sistova  hailed  the 
mighty  potentate  who  on  that  afternoon, 
when  first  his  foot  touched  their  soil, 
shone  before  their  eyes  as  the  more  than 
mortal  being  who  was  to  be  their  saviour, 
their  redeemer  from  their  bondage  to  the 
heathen.  The  glamour  of  the  hour  stirred 
to  idealization  the  stolid  Bulgars  ;  at  that 
moment  they  would  have  worshipped  the 
Great  White  Czar.  His  health  suffered 
later  from  the  squalor  of  Bjela,  and  during 


his  residence  at  Gorni  Studen,  when  the 
evil  days  of  misfortune  weighed  him  down, 
he  suffered  from  low  fever,  rheumatism, 
and  asthma.  He  lived  in  discomfort  there 
in  a  dismantled  Turkish  house,  in  the  bal- 
cony of  which  I  had  an  interview  with 
him  late  in  August,  on  my  return  journey 
from  the  Shipka  with  the  tidings  that 
Radetski  was  holding  his  own  there  against 
the  furious  assaults  of  Mehemet  Ali.  I 
had  a  difficulty  in  recognizing  his  Majesty, 
so  changed  was  he  from  the  early  days  at 
Simnitza  and  Sistova.  He  had  shrunken 
visibly,  he  stooped,  his  head  had  sunk  be- 
tween his  shoulders,  and  his  voice  was 
broken  and  tremulous.  He  was  gaunt, 
worn,  and  haggard  ;  his  nervous  system 
seemed  quite  shattered.  There  was  a 
hunted  expression  in  his  eye,  and  he 
gasped  for  breath  in  the  spasms  of  the 
asthma  that  afflicted  him.  I  left  him  with 
the  vivid  apprehension  that  he  was  not  to 
break  the  spell  which  was  said  to  con- 
demn every  Romanoff  to  the  grave  before 
the  age  of  sixty. 

He  was  in  the  field  during  the  six  days' 
struggle  around  Plevna,  in  the  September 
of  the  war.  The  sappers  had  constructed 
for  him,  on  a  little  eminence,  a  look-out 
place,  from  which  was  visible  a  great 
sweep  of  the  scene  of  action.  Behind  it 
was  a  marquee,  in  which  was  a  long  table 
continually  spread  with  food  and  wine, 
where  the  suite  supported  nature  jovially 
while  men  in  their  thousands  were  dying 
hard  by.  As  for  Alexander  himself,  after 
the  first  two  days  no  man  saw  him  either 
eat  or  drink.  Anxiety  visibly  devoured 
him.  He  could  not  be  restrained  from 
leaving  the  observatory  and  going  about 
among  the  gunners.  I  watched  him  in 
his  strained  solitude  on  the  little  balconv 
of  the  look-out  place,  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  fifth  day  of  the  fighting — it  was  his 
f^te  day,  save  the  mark  ! — as  he  stood 
there  in  the  sullen  autumn  weather,  gazing 
out  with  haggard  eager  eyes  at  the  efforts 
to  storm  the  great  Grevitza  redoubt.  As- 
sault after  assault  had  been  delivered  ;  as- 
sault after  assault  had  failed  :  now  the 
final  desperate  struggle  ■was  being  made, 
the  forlorn  hope  of  the  day.  As  the 
Turkish  fire  crushed  down  his  Russians 
battling  their  way  up  the  slope  slippery 
already  with  Roumanian  blood,  the  pale 
face  on  the  balcony  quivered,  and  the  tall 
figure  winced  and  cowered.  As  he  stood 
there,  bearing  his  cross  in  lorely  anguish. 
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the  globe  from  the  fair  city  inside  the 
Golden  Gate.  Puck  professed  himself 
able  to  put  a  girdle  roand  the  earth  in 
forty  minutes,  but  this  telegram  sped  half 
round  the  globe  in  two  hours  less  than  no 
time  at  all ! 

The  Zulu  war  was  my  last  campaign, 
and  during  it  the  cost  of  necessarily  co- 
pious  telegraphing  bore  hard  on  news- 
papers. Writhing  under  the  expenditure, 
newspaper  managers  of  reactionary  ten- 
dency were  heard  to  bewail  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  had  ever  been  invented  ;  a  regret 
which  most  of  their  correspondents  have, 
I  am  sure,  over  and  over  again  shared  in. 
I  had  not  reached  South  Africa  when 
there  occurred  that  ghastly  misfortune, 
the  massacre  of  Isandlwana.  But  I  was 
of  the  first  party  which  visited  that  fatal 
field,  and  the  spectacle  which  it  presented 
I  can  never  forget.  A  thousand  corpses 
had  been  lying  there  in  rain  and  sun  for 
four  long  months.  In  the  precipitous 
ravine  at  the  base  of  the  slope  stretching 
down  from  the  crest  on  which  stood  the 
abandoned  wagons  dead  men  lay  thick — 
mere  bones,  with  toughened,  discolored 
skin  like  leather  covering  the  skeletons 
and  clinging  tight  to  them,  the  flesh  all 
wasted  away.  Some  were  almost  wholly 
dismembered,  mere  heaps  of  clammy  yel- 
low bones.  I  forbear  to  describe  the 
faces,  with  their  blackened  features  and 
beards  blanched  by  rain  and  sun.  The 
clothes  had  lasted  better  than  the  poor 
bodies  they  covered,  and  helped  to  keep 
the  skeletons  together.  All  the  way  up 
the  slope  I  traced,  by  the  ghastly  token 
of  dead  men,  the  fitful  line  of  flight.  It 
was  like  a  long  string  with  knots  in  it : 
the  string  formed  of  single  corpses,  the 
knots  of  clusters  of  dead,  where,  as  it 
seemed,  little  groups  had  gathered  to  make 
a  hopeless,  gallant  stand,  and  so  die  fight- 
ing. 

Still  following  the  trail  of  bodies 
through  long  rank  grass  and  among  stones, 
I  approached  the  crest.  Here  the  slaugh- 
tered dead  lay  very  thick,  so  that  the 
string  became  a  broad  belt.  On  the  bare 
ground  on  the  crest  itself,  among  the 
wagons,  the  dead  were  less  thick  ;  but  on 
the  slope  beyond,  on  which  from  the 
crest  we  looked  down,  the  scene  was  the 
saddest,  and  more  full  of  weird  desolation 
than  anything  I  had  ever  gazed  upon. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  stark  blood- 
curdling  horror  of   a  fresh    battle-field. 


Nothing  of  all  that  makes  the  scene  of  a 
yesterday's  battle  so  sickeningly  ghastly 
shocked  the  senses.  A  strange  dead  calm 
reigned  in  this  solitude  of  nature.  Grain 
had  grown  luxuriantly,  sprouting  from 
seed  scattered  from  the  wagon-loads,  and 
falling  on  soil  fertilized  by  the  life-blood 
of  the  brave  men  whose  poor  remains  were 
visible  in  the  intervals  of  the  maize* stems. 
As  one  strayed  aimlessly  about,  one  stum- 
bled in  the  long  grass  over  skeletons  that 
rattled  to  the  touch.  It  was  the  miser- 
ablest  work  wandering  about  the  desolate 
camp,  amid  the  sour  odor  of  stale  death, 
and  gathering  mournful  relics — letters 
from  home,  photographs  of  loved  ones, 
blood-stained  books,  and  other  sad  souve- 
nirs. 

The  poor  Prince  Imperial  I  had  met 
occasionally  at  home,  but  came  to  know 
him  with  some  degree  of  intimacy  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Zululand  campaign.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  great  brightness  and 
active  sympathy,  full  of  aptitude  for  mili- 
tary study,  and  with  a  keen  sense  of  duty 
and  discipline.  He  was  fond^  in  the  in- 
tervals of  work,  of  gossiping  with  me 
about  the  events  of  the  Franco-German 
war,  and  he  told  mo  some  very  interesting 
stories  regarding  the  early  days  of  that 
struggle,  which  had  so  changed  the  future 
of  his  young  life.  On  ihe  voyage  to 
South  Africa,  as  I  have  heard,  he  had  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  he  might  be  wound- 
ed by  an  assegai  stab  at  close  quarters 
with  a  Zulu.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  cov- 
ered with  assegai  stabs  from  head  to  foot 
when  I  saw  him  lying,  stone  dead,  on  the 
blood-stained  sward  by  the  Ityotyosi 
river.  We  found  him  lying  on  his  back, 
stripped,  his  head  so  bent  to  the  right 
that  the  cheek  touched  the  sward,  the 
right  arm  stretched  out,  the  left  bent  in- 
ward toward  the  thigh.  The  face,  whose 
features  were  nowise  distorted,  but  wore 
a  faint  smile  that  somewhat  parted  the 
lips,  was  stained  with  blood  from  a  cut  on 
the  chin.  On  the  trunk  were  a  score  and 
more  of  assegai  wounds  ;  most  were  su- 
perficial stabs,  but  there  were  two  deep 
wounds  on  the  side,  one  in  the  throat,  and 
one  destroying  an  eye  and  penetrating  the 
head.  His  wounds  bled  afresh  as  we 
moved  him.  Plis  slayers  had  left  a  little 
gold  chain  which  was  clasped  round  his 
neck,  and  on  which  were  strung  a  locket 
containing  a  miniature  of  his  mother  and 
another  enclosing  a  relic.     The  relic  was 
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that  fraixmeTit  of  the  true  cross  which  was 
given  l»y  Pope  J^o  the  Third  to  Charle- 
maorne  on  liis  coronation,  and  which  dy- 
nasty after  dynasty  of  French  roonarcbs 
have  since  worn  as  a  talisnnan. 

Very  sad  and  solemn  was  the  scene  as 
we  stood  aronnd,  silent  all,  and  with  bared 
heads,  looking  down  on  the  nntimely 
dead.  An  officer  detached  the  necklet, 
and  placed  it  in  an  envelope,  with  several 
locks  of  the  Princess  short  dark  hair,  for 
transnnission  to  his  poor  niother,  who  a 
year  later  made  so  sad  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
spot  where  we  then  stood  over  her  dead 
son.  Then  the  body,  wrapped  in  a  blan- 
ket, was  placed  on  lance-shafts,  and  on  this 
extemporized  bier  it  was  borne  hy  officers 
up  the  slope  to  the  ambulance  Jthat  was  in 
waiting.  It  was  a  miserable  ending, 
truly,  for  him  who  had  once  been  the  Son 
of  PVance  I  It  was  strange  that  it  should 
have  happened  to  me  to  have  stood  by  the 
first  gun  fired  by  the  Germans  from  the 
heights  of  Saarbriick  on  that  August 
morning  of  18/0  when  the  Prince  Imperial 
received  what  his  father  grandiloquently 
styled  the  boy's  **  baptism  of  fire,**  and 
to  stand  thus  by  the  corpse  of  him  un- 
timely slain  in  the  obscure  corner  of  a  re- 
mote continent.  I  had  seen  the  Emperor 
his  father  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  Imperial 
power  ;  I  saw  him  in  the  hour  of  his  bit- 
ter humiliation  after  the  defeat  of  Sedan  ; 
I  saw  him  lying  dead  in  the  corridor  of 
Camden  Place,  and  witnessed  his  cofiin 
laid  down  in  the  little  chapel  under  the 
elms  of  Chislehurst.  And  now  I  had 
lived  to  see  his  only  son  lying  dead  in  a 
grassy  hollow  of  Zululand,  pierced  to 
death  by  assegai  stabs.  It  has  been  my 
lot  to  gaze  on  many  dead  who  have  died 
of  wounds  at  the  hands  of  an  enemy  ; 
but  never  have  I  stood  by  death  with  pro- 
founder  emotion  than  when  I  looked  down 
that  mournful  morning  on  the  corpse  of 
the  last  heir  of  a  splendid  name. 

After  many  delays  the  day  at  length 
came  w^hen,  as  our  little  army  camped  on 
the  White  XJmfaloosi,  there  lay  on  the 
bosom  of  the  wide  plain  over  against  ns 
the  great  circular  kraal  of  Ulnndi,  King 
Cetewayo's  capital.  After  two  days*  fu- 
tile delay,  on  the  third  morning  the  force 
crossed  the  river  and  moved  forward 
across  the  plain,  preserving  on  its  march 
the  formation  of  a  great  square,  until  a 
ble  spot  was  reached  whereon  to  halt 
oept  the  assault  of  the  Zulu  hordes 


that  were  showing  in  dense  'black  maaaes 
all  around.  This  point  attained,  the 
whole  force  then  halted.  Already  there 
had  been  ringing  out  around  the  moving 
square  the  rattle  of  the  musketry  fire  of 
Buller's  horsemen  as  they  faced  and  stung 
the  ingathering  impis. 

The  time  had  come.  Buller^s  men» 
having  done  their  work,  galloped  back 
into  the  shelter  of  the  square  till  their 
time  should  come  again.  And  lo  !  as 
they  cleared  the  front,  a  living,  concentric 
wave  of  Zulus  was  disclosed.  On  the 
slope  toward  Nodwengo  the  shells  were 
crashing  into  the  black  masses  that  were 
rushing  forward  to  the  encounter.  Into 
the  hordes  in  front  the  Gatlings,  with 
their  measured  volleys,  were  raining  piti- 
less showers  of  death.  Le  Grice  and 
Harness  were  pouring  shell  into  the  thick- 
ets of  black  forms  showing  on  the  left  and 
rear.  But  those  Zulus  could  die — ay, 
they  could  dare  and  die  with  a  valor  and 
devotion  unsurpassed  by  the  soldiery  of 
any  age  and  of  any  nationality.  They 
went  down  in  numbers,  but  numbers  stood 
up  and  sped  swiftly  and  steadily  on.  The 
sharper  din  of  the  musketry  fire  filled  the 
intervals  between  the  hoarse  roar  of  the 
cannon  and  the  scream  of  the  speeding 
shells.  Still  the  Zulus  would  not  stay  the 
whirlwind  of  their  converging  attack. 
They  fired  and  rushed  on,  halting  to  fire, 
and  then  rushing  on  again.  There  were 
those  who  had  feared  lest  the  sudden  con- 
front with  the  6eree  Zulu  rush  shonld  trv 
the  nerves  of  our  beardless  lads  ;  but  the 
British  soldier  was  true  to  bis  manly  tradi- 
tions when  he  found  himself  in  the  open, 
and  saw  his  enemy  face  to  face  in  the 
daylight.  For  half  an  hour  the  square 
stood  grim  and  purposeful,  dc^gedly 
pouring  the  sleet  of  death  from  every 
face.  There  was  scarce  any  sound  of  bo- 
man  speech,  save  the  quiet  in  junctions  of 
the  officers — **  Fire  low,  men  ;  get  your 
aim  ;  no  wildness  !*'  The  Zulus  coold 
not  get  to  close  quarters  simply  because 
of  the  sheer  weight  of  our  fire.  The  can- 
ister Core  through  them  like  a  harrow 
through  weeds  ;  the  rockets  ravaged  thm 
zigzag  path  through  the  masses.  One 
rush  came  within  a  few  vards,  but  it  was 
their  last  effort.  Their  noble  ardor  could 
not  endure  in  the  face  of  the  appliances  of 
civilized  warfare.  They  began  to  waver. 
The  time  for  the  cavalry  had  at  length 
come.     Lord  Chelmsford  caught  the  xno- 
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mcnt.  Drury  Lowe  was  sitting  on  his 
charger  watching  with  ears  and  eyes  intent 
for  the  word.  It  came  tersely,  **  Off 
with  yon  !"  The  infantrymen  made  a 
gap  for  the  Lancers,  and  gave  them,  too, 
a  cheer  as  they  galloped  out-  into  the  open 
— knees  well  into  saddles,  right  hands  with 
a  firm  grip  of  the  lances  down  at  the  **  en- 
gage.'* Drury  Lowe  collected  his  chest- 
nut into  a  canter,  and,  glancing  over  his 
shoulder,  gave  the  commands — *'  At  a 
gallop  ;  front  form  troops  1"  and  then, 
'*  Front  form  line  1"  You  may  swear 
there  was  no  dallying  over  those  evolu- 
tions ;  just  one  pull  to  make  good  the  co- 
hesion, and  then,  with  an  eager  quiver  in 
the  voice,  "  Now  for  it,  my  lads  I 
Charge  !"  The  Zulus  strove  to  gain  the 
rough  ground,  but  the  Lancers  were  upon 
them  and  among  them  before  they  could 
clear  the  long  grass  of  the  plain.  It  did 
one  good  to  see  the  glorious  old  **  white 
weapon"  reassert  once  again  its  pristine 
prestige. 

Lord  Chelmsford  on  the  evening  of  the 
battle  announced  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  despatch  a  courier -until  the  following 
morning  with  the  intelligence  of  that  vic- 
tory, which  was  conclusive  and  virtually 
terminated  the  war.  So  I  hardened  my 
heart  and  determined  to  go  myself,  and 
that  at  once.  The  distance  to  Lands- 
mann's  Drift,  where  was  the  nearest  tele- 
graph office,  was  about  100  miles,  and  the 
route  lay  through  a  hostile  region,  with 
no  road  save  that  made  on  the  grass  by 
our  wagon  wheels  as  the  column  had 
marched  np.  It  was  necessary  to  skirt 
the  sites  of  recently  burned  Zulu  kraals, 
the  dwellers  in  which  were  likely  to  have 
returned.  The  dispersal  of  the  Zulu  army 
by  the  defeat  of  the  morning  made  it  all 
but  certain  that  stragglers  would  be  prowl- 
ing in  the  bush  through  which  lay  the  first 
part  of  my  ride.  Young  Lysons  offered 
to  b.t  me  even  that  I  would  not  get 
through,  and,  when  1  accepted,  genially 
insisted  that  I  should  put  the  money  down, 
since  he  did  not  expect  to  see  me  alive 
again.  It  was  dreadfully  gruesome  work, 
that  first  long  stretch  through  the  sullen 
gloom  of  the  early  night,  as  I  groped  my 
way  through  the  rugged  bush  trying  to 
keep  the  trail  of  the  wagon-wheels.  I 
could  see  the   dark  figures  of  Zulus  [up 


against  the  blaze  of  the  fires  in  the  de- 
stroyed kraals  to  right  and  left  of  ray 
track,  and  their  shouts  came  to  me  on  the 
still  night  air.  At  length  I  altogether  lost 
my  way,  and  there  was  no  resource  but  to 
halt  till  the  moon  should  rise  and  show 
me  my  whereabouts.  The  longest  twenty 
minutes  I  ever  spent  in  my  life  was  while 
sitting  on  my  trembling  horse  in  a  little 
open  glade  of  the  bush,  my  hand  on  the 
butt  of  my  revolver,  waiting  for  the  moon's 
ray^  to  flash  down  into  the  hollow.  At 
length  they  came.  I  discerned  the  right 
direction,  and  in  half  an  hour  more  I  was 
inside  the  reserve  camp  of  Etonganeni, 
and  telling  the  news  to  a  circle  of  eager 
listeners.  The  great  danger  was  past ;  it 
was  a  comparatively  remote  chance  that 
I  should  meet  with  molestation  during  the 
rest  of  the  journey,  although  Lieutenant 
Scott-Elliott  and  Corporal  Cotter  were  cut 
up  on  the  same  road  the  same  night.  The 
exertion  was  prolonged  and  arduous,  but 
the  recompense  was  adequate.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  thanked  for  the  tid- 
ings I  brought  by  the  General  Command- 
ing-in-Chief  and  by  the  Governor  of  South 
Africa  ;  and  it  was  something  for  a  corre- 
spondent to  be  proud  of  that  it  was  his 
narrative  of  the  combat  and  of  the  victory 
which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  read  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  the  only  in- 
telligence that  had  been  received  up  to 
date. 

It  may  perhaps  have  occurred  to  some 
among  those  who  have  done  me  the  honor 
to  read  this  and  a  previous  article  under 
the  same  heading  that  the  profession  of 
war  correspondent  is  a  somewhat  wearing 
one,  calculated  to  make  a  man  old  before 
his  time,  and  not  to  be  pursued  with  any 
satisfaction  or  credit  by  any  one  who  is 
not  in  the  full  heyday  of  physical  and 
mental  vigor.  My  personal  experience  is 
that  ten  years  of  toil,  exposure,  hardship, 
anxiety,  and  biain-strain,  such  as  the  elec- 
tric fashion  of  war  correspondence  now 
exacts,  suffices  to  impair  the  toughest  or- 
ganization. But  given  health  and  strength, 
it  used  to  be  an  avocation  of  singular  fas- 
cination. I  do  not  know  whether  this  at- 
tribute in  its  fulness  remains  with  it  under 
the  limitations  on  freedom  of  action  which 
now  are  in  force. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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*'  CoMK,  Mr.  Joseph,  do  let  us  settle 
this  little  matter.  Write  us  a  check  for 
£26,400  for  this  parcel  of  diamonds,  and 
let  us  have  done  with  it."  But  the  dia- 
mond-broker retorts  that  the  sum  demand- 
ed is  a  trifle  of  £400  above  its  fair  price  ; 
that  he  has  recently  been  losing  money  by 
his  ^^  parcels  ;"  and  when  1  departed  he 
was  still  carrying  on,  with  the  agent  of 
the  De  Beers  Company,  the  sarcastic  bick- 
ering which  is  the  very  salt  of  that  deteri- 
orating avocation,  material  buying  and 
selling.  The  subject  in  dispute  consisted 
of  about  thirty  little  heaps  of  insignificant- 
looking  white  stones,  rather  more  dull 
than  dirty  bits  of  bottle-glass,  practically 
of  no  intrinsic  utility,  but  possessing  the 
attribute  of  exciting  human  vanity  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  in  order  to  grub  for  them  a 
host  of  able  business  men  have  exchanged 
English  civilization  for  South  African  pri- 
vation ;  have  embarked  enormous  sums, 
erected  wondrous  machinery,  and  taken 
into  employment  several  thousands  of  hu- 
man beings.*  I  purpose  describing  in 
detail  the  various  stages  of  digging  for, 
sifting,  sorting,  selling — and  I  may  add, 
stealing — these  stones,  as  illustrated  by 
the  *' De  Beers,"  the  principal  mine  in 
Kimberley. 

Although  there  is  no  secret  whatever  in 
any  part  of  the  operations,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  most  stringent  precautions  are 
necessary  to  prevent  the  easy  theft  of  such 
multum  in  parvo  treasures  as  precious 
stones  ;  and  therefore  it  is  reasonably  re- 
quired that  all  visitors  shall  be  provided 
with  a  permit  to  inspect  the  works.  The 
diamondiferous  area  is  enclosed  and 
screened  by  means  of  high  barbed  wire- 
fencing  and  lofty  corrugated- iron  hoard- 
ing, as  skilfully  disposed  as  one  of  Van- 
ban's  fortresses  ;  and  is  further  safeguard- 
ed externally  at  night  by  numerous  armed 
patrols^  and  by  powerful  electric  lights 
casting  a  glare  on  every  spot  otherwise 
favorable  to  intending  marauders.  After 
having  been  somewhat  carefully  scruti- 
nized, I  am  admitted  through  a  narrow 
gateway,  and  find  myself  confronted  with 


*  The  Kimberley  mines  find  work  for  1500 
white  men  and  12,000  natives. 


a  gigantic,  apparently  almost  bottomleas 
pit,  compared  with  which  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius  would  be  puny,  and  which  marks 
the  earlier  scenes  of  open  ground   labor. 
In  course  of  time  huge  masses  of  earth  be^ 
gan  to  slip  down  from  the  sides,  eatailing 
such  peril,   and — far  more   important  to 
the   eager   owners — such   a    clog^np^    of 
work,  that  the  original  process  was  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  sinking  shafts  and  sub- 
terraneous mining.     Equipped  in  miner's 
slops,   supplied  with  a  bare  candle,   and 
chaperoned  by  one  of  the  superintendents, 
I  am  shot  down  an  ordinary  incline  to  a 
depth   of   700   feet  below    the    sarface, 
whence   we   further  descend   another  90 
feet  by  means  of  slippery  perpendicular 
ladders,  leading  down  piercings  just  lai^ 
enough   to   admit  the   body.      Here    we 
reach  a  widened  level  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  diamond- bearing  earth,  which  is  hot, 
stifiing,   and  intensely   dark.     Long    low- 
tunnels  radiate  through  a  scene  of  which 
the  principal  features  are  rushing  trucks, 
flickering  lights,  and  shouting  workmen, 
common  to  all  large  mining  operations, 
and   calling   for   no    special    description. 
Only  by  degrees  do  I  notice  characteris- 
tics of  detail  so  strange  as  to  cause  these 
mines  to   difiPer  from  all   others.     Hun- 
dreds of  Kaffirs  are  plying  pick  and  shovel, 
wheeling  barrows,  and  tilting  trucks,  with ' 
a  might- and-main  earnestness  rare  among 
natives.     Although  they  differ  greatly  in 
size  and  shades  of  darkness,  owing  to  the 
variety  of  tribes  gathered  together  from 
far-apart  districts  of  South  Africa,  thej 
are,  on  the  whole,  of  fine  physical  devel- 
opment,  with  smooth  lustrous  skins  and 
tense  brawny  muscles,  and  sweltering  pro- 
fusely udder  their  tremendous  exertions. 
Scantiness  of  clothing  was  to  be  antici- 
pated ;  but  in  no  part  of  the  world,  not 
even  in  Japan,  have  I  seen  a  multitude  of 
human  beings  so  perfectly  nude,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  perfectly  unabashed  as 
to  be  suggestive  of  the  unconsciousness  of 
the  very  beasts  of  the  field.     They  work 
in  shifts  of  twelve  hoars'  duration,  Son- 
day  being  a  general  rest  day,  and  each 
native  receives  about  58.  a-daj — an  en6r- 
mous  sum  for  these  aborigines,  which  gives 
rise  to  a  keen  competition  for  emploj- 
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ment.  Large  gangs  are  supervised  by 
single  Europeans,  who  strongly  exemplify 
the  moral  influence  of  race.  Instant, 
cheerful,  unquestioning  obedience  is  the 
rule  :  occasionally  a  rough  hustle,  or  a 
smack  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  is  be- 
stowed on  the  laggard  or  the  careless  ; 
but  when  justly  administered,  this  is  never 
resented,  and  a  careful  observation  of  the 
demeanor  and  friendly  verbal  intercourse 
between  superintendents  and  laborers 
failed  to  reveal  to  me  any  signs  of  habitual 
bodily  tyranny.  Without  doubt,  out- 
bursts of  the  white  man's  brutalitv  occa- 
sionally  occur.  During  my  stay  at  Kim- 
berley  a  European  was  tried  for  having 
caused  by  violence  the  death  of  a  native, 
and  after  a  fair  trial  was  >  acquitted.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  our  rule  is  characterized  by 
ciuelty,  and  an  air  of  happy  contentment 
was  generally  prevalent. 

Quitting  the  enlarged  level  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft,  I  grope  through  one  of 
the  low  radiating  tunnels,  which  twist 
about  in  a  fashion  reminding  me  of  the 
catacombs  of  Rome.  Diamond-mines  are 
free  from  most  of  the  dangers  associated 
with  other  subterraneous  workings.  There 
is  no  rush  of  fire-damp,  and  no  wire-gauze 
is  needed  for  the  unprotected  candles  ;  no 
deadly  emanations  of  gas,  no  sudden  over- 
whelming of  water,  and  no  falling  in  of 
roofs — shoring-up  being  only  needed  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  Almost  the  only 
fatal  accident  of  magnitude  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  these  mines  occurred  three 
years  ago,  when  some  timber  caught  fire, 
and  over  three  hundred  imprisoned  na- 
tives were  choked  to  death.  The  ruling 
passion  for  gain  then  proved  strong  up  to 
the  last  :  many  bodies  were  found  ^in  at- 
titudes which  showed  that  their  dving 
gasps  had  been  expended  in  efforts  to 
plunder  their  comrades  of  the  little  leather 
purses  which  most  of  them  wear  sus- 
pended round  the  waist.  An  explorer  of 
the  labyrinth  must  be  all  eyes  and  ears. 
The  intense  darkness  seems  to  be  aug- 
mented by  the  alternate  glimmer  of  our 
spluttering  naked  candles,  and  the  fierce 
glare  of  an  occasional  electric  light :  at 
one  time  I  stumble  ankle-deep  into  a 
chomed-up  slough  of  despond  ;  at  an- 
other I  have  to  exercise  the  utmost  activ- 
ity to  avoid  being  annihilated  by  the 
tracksy  which  rush,  with  deafening  rever- 
berations and  at  railway  speed,  along  the 


narrow  inclined  tramways,  each  conveying 
a  load  of  earth  and  conducted  by  a  Kaffir 
shouting  out  warnings.  In  a  short  time 
I  am  streaming  with  perspiration,  Soaking 
with  roof-drippinga,  splashed  from  head 
to  foot  with  grease  and  mud,  and  in  my 
bedraggled  miner's  costume  present  an 
aspect  compared  with  which  that  of  a 
Whitechapel  dogp-fancier  would  be  refined 
and  respectable.  But  at  Kimberley,  both 
above  and  below  ground,  Englishmen  are 
wont  to  put  their  hand  to  the  plough, 
wisely  resolved  to  perform  their  work  thor- 
oughly, and  regardless  of  the  externals  of 
their  normal  social  status  ;  and  here  I  find 
many  a  better  man  than  myself  similarly 
transformed.  I  speak  a  word  or  two  to 
some  Europeans  who  arc  heads  of  gangs, 
and  whose  appearance  would  justify  at- 
tributing to  them  the  minds  and  manners 
of  bargees  :  they  respond  with  the  timbre 
of  voice  and  the  diction  of  highly  edu- 
cated gentlemen.  I  tentatively  lead  up  to 
their  antecedents,  and  I  discover  that 
many  of  the  speakers  are  members  of 
well-known  English  county  families,  and 
had  been  formerly  residents  of  well-known 
English  country  homes,  but  that  through 
stress  of  circumstances  and  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  De  Beers  payment  of  a  guinea 
a-day,  they  are  now  bravely  working  as 
weekly  laborers.  One  of  the  head  offi- 
cials told  me  of  a  tallyman  who  was  oc- 
cupying the  intervals  of  counting  trucks 
by  reading,  and  to  whom  he  remarke.d  in 
a  friendly  manner,  **  A  novel  makes  a 
pleasant  change  down  here."  **  Yes  ; 
but  this  is  not  a  novel,  * '  said  the  reader, 
holding  out  for  inspection  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  conic  sections.  Then  he  ex- 
plained that  he  had  been  a  university  man, 
had  taken  his  degree,  and  had  subse- 
quently adopted  the  profession  of  civil  en- 
gineer, but  that  owing  to  family  misfor- 
tunes and  poverty,  he  was  now  glad  to 
accept  the  remunerative  employment  of 
tallyman  in  a  Kimberley  mine. 

At  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  tunnels 
was  an  enlarged  chamber  where  recepta- 
cles were  being  drilled  for  explosive 
charges  destined  to  break  through  some 
unusually  obdurate  rock,  and  here  I  was 
enabled  to  take  leisurely  note  of  further 
details  concerning  the  Kaffir  workmen. 
My  questions  were  translated  into  native 
**  pidgin*'  Kaffir,  a  jargon  compounded  of 
the  numerous  dialects  of  the  vaiious  tribes. 
The  men  seemed  cheerful  and  bright  after 
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a  fa.^hion,  hit,  their  replies  lacked  intelli- 
gence, and  betrayed  a  low  order  of  intel- 
lect. I  must  however,  in  jnMice,  premise 
th^t  thi«  particn'ar  jrronp  was  composed 
of  the  most  inferior  specimens  of  natives. 
For  instance,  I  fonnd  that  9  or  10  com- 
prised their  highest  familiar  notation  ;  15 
and  upward  puzzled  them  ;  higher  fiirnres 
coald  only  be  expressed  by  a  clumsy  peri- 
phra-^tis  ;  while  200  or  300  was  quite  be- 
yond their  realization,  and  was  vaguely 
conceived  as  **  a  very  great  number/' 
**  How  old  are  you  V  I  inquired  of  one  : 
but  the  overseer  explained  that  none  of 
them  have  the  least  idea  of  their  own 
a"'es  :  their  sole  landmarks  are  certain  im- 
portant events  which  befell  their  tribes, 
8uch  as  some  particular  war,  a  great  fam- 
ine, a  general  drought  or  cattle-sickness. 
**Only  last  week/*  he  added,  **  a  Kaffir 
being  asked  a  similar  question,  and  reply- 
ing in  total  ignorance,  a  European  inter- 
2)0scd — *  Let  me  look  at  your  teeth.  I 
will  soon  tell  you.  Why,  you  must  be 
100  at  least'  The  native  immediately 
assembled  his  fellows  around  him,  and 
told  them  that  the  Baas  (master)  had  pro- 
nounced him  100  years  old,  in  an  ecstasy 
of  pride  at  the  attainment  of  an  age  which 
he  considered  added  so  much  to  his  dig- 
nity."  One  Kaffir  rejoiced  in  a  snake- 
skin  charm  round  his  neck  ;  another  wore 
a  string — his  sole  article  of  vesture — tied 
to  his  thigh,  whence  depended  a  small 
leather  pocket  containing  five  or  six  shil- 
lings— a  large  sum  for  a  wild  native — and 
his  working  ticket.  The  only  drinks  al- 
lowed are  tea,  coffee,  or  water  ;  and  I  was 
struck  with  the  simple  and  clever  device 
for  a  constantly  cool  supply  of  the  last,  by 
means  of  common  bags  of  coarse  canvas, 
which,  when  soaked,  became  sufficiently 
imperrneablo  to  retain  the  bulk  of  the 
fluid,  but  sufficiently  porous  to  admit  of  a 
continual  oozing  and  icy  evaporation. 

While  wo  were  casually  conversing, 
1  was  startled  by  a  terrific  roar,  followed 
by  a  reverberation  and  quivering  of  the 
walls  and  arches  as  though  convulsed  by 
an  earthquake,  and  by  a  violent  rush  of 
wind  which  instantly  extinguished  every 
light  in  the  vicinity.  **  Doubtless  a  hide- 
ous catastrophe,"  I  reflected:  **some 
portion  of  the  mine  has  fallen  in  ;  we  are 
imprisoned  like  rnts  in  a  trap,  and  shall 
feed  on  each  other's  carcasses  until  re- 
leased by  a  lingering  death."  Profound 
silence  in  the  pitch-darknes^y  only  broken 


by  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  native  work- 
men,  and  after  a  few  seconds  by  the  scrap- 
ing of  lucifer-matches  for  relighting  our 
candles.  Nobody  seemed  in  the  least  dis- 
composed, and  the  answer  to  my  awe- 
stricken  inquiry  was,  **  Ob,  nothing  at 
all  :  only  dynamite  blasting  in  an  adjacent 
chamber. "  I  afterward  fonnd  that  these 
explosions  were  of  frequent  occurrence  ; 
but  on  each  occasion,  to  resist  the  impulse 
of  a  startled  jump  taxed  the  strongest 
nerves. 

I.et  us  turn  our  attention  from  the  per- 
sonal to  the  material  for  which  thousands 
of  human  beines  in  this  district  are  toiling 
day    and    nicrnt  about   800    feet    below 
ground.     The   diamondiferons  earth,    lo- 
cally termed  the.**  blue,"  is  reached  at  a 
varying  depth,  and  is  found  in  a  hardened 
but  friable  condition.     It  is  detached  with 
comparative  ease,  and  the  process  of  fill- 
ing trucks,  each  of  which  holds  IGOO  lb., 
is  carried  on  unceasingly,  on  a  very  large 
scale,  and  with  the  utmost  rapidity.     The 
contents  are  hauled  to  the  top  by  power- 
ful steam  machinery  ;  and  if   we  follow 
their  further  destination,  the  scene  changes 
in   sudden   and   wondrous  contrast  from 
dark  stifling  tunnels  to   bright   sunshiny 
farms,  where  the  soil  is  turned  up,  and 
watered  and  harrowed,    and   vivified   by 
the  action  of  wind  and  snn,  and  where 
the    resulting    crop   is — diamonds.      On 
reaching  the  surface  the  **  blue"  is  tilted 
into   railway   wagons,   and  by  means   of 
divergent  lines  of  rails  and  wire-ropes,  is 
hauled  in  vast  masses  into  the  adjacent 
open  country,  where  it  is  distributed  over 
the  flat  to  a  depth  of  2^  feet     The  exten- 
sive   area    so   occupied   is  protected   by 
barbed- wire  fencing  10  feet  high,  and  is 
guarded  by  patrols  both  by  day  and  by 
night.     The  effects  of  the  weather  cause 
the  friable  lumps  to  disintegrate  still  far- 
ther, the  process  is  aided  by  alternate  har- 
rowing and  watering,   and  in   about  six 
months  all   but  the  most  obdurate  frag- 
ments, which  are  left  for  further  treatment 
varying  from  three  months  to  a  year,  are 
reduced  to  a  size  which  admits  of  their 
being  subjected  to  the  washing-machines. 
Trains  of  carts  convey  the  harvest  to  ma- 
chinery sheds,   where  it  is  subjected   to 
processes  which  in  corn  would  be  anal- 
ogous to  threshing,  winnowing,  and  sift- 
ing.    Roughly  described,  an  endless  chaia 
supporting  large  pans  carries  the  diamond- 
eat  th  up  to  a  platform,  and  thence  pitches 
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ity  aatomaticallyy  into  cisterns  of  water ; 
revolving  metal  arms  stir  and  break  up  the 
mass  ;  the  muddy  liquid  flows  away,  and 
the  solid  residue  passes  over  a  succession 
of  large  vibrating  sieves  with  different- 
sized  meshesy  thus  effecting  a  separation 
into  four  sizes.  The  largest  is  composed 
of  pebbles  somewhat  smaller  than  walnuts, 
is  turned  over  by  searchers  on  the  chance 
that  it  may  contain  some  unusually  large 
diamonds,  and  is  then  carted  away  as  rub- 
bish. I  may  remark  that  the  amount  of 
debris  from  various  sources  is  so  consider- 
able that  its  disposal  is  somewhat  of  a 
puzzle,  and  is  the  origin  of  gigantic  earth- 
mounds  lu  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  superficial  crater  of  one  of 
the  mines,  the  *'  Kimberley,"  is  marked 
by  the  spontaneous,  never-ending  com- 
bustion of  waste  shale.  The  other  three 
sizes  are  subjected  to  a  process  devised  at 
Kimberley,  and  absolutely  charming 
through  its  efficiency,  simplicity,  and  in- 
genuity. Without  illustrations,  a  com- 
plete description  of  this  **  pulsator,"  as  it 
is  called,  would  be  impracticable,  but  the 
following  statement  may  serve  to  explain 
its  general  principle  :* — 

[Be  it  remembered  that  tht  diamond- 
iferous  mass  is  made  up  of  substances  of 
different  specific  gravity,  whereof  the 
greater  part,  which  consists  of  natural 
soil,  mica,  and  other  components,  is  the 
lightest ;  while  the  small  residue,  consist- 
ing of  garnets,  **  olivine,' '  iron  pyrites, 
and  diamonds,  are  much  heavier.  We 
must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  propeity 
of  a  fluid  is  to  transmit  a  pressure  applied 
to  it  in  every  direction,  irrespective  of 
distance,  area,  bulk,  etc.  Now  imagine  a 
No.  1  pan  half  filled  with  water,  and  just 
above  the  fluid  a  fixed  zinc  perforated 
plate.  The  plate  is  covered  with  a  layer 
of  buckshot,  and  above  the  buckshot  is 
some  of  the  sifted  earth  in  which  the 
diamonds  are  lurking.  The  apparatus  is 
completed  by  an  adjacent  open  No.  2  pan 
of  water,  which  communicates  with  No. 
1  by  a  broad  tube.  Set  the  machinery  at 
work.  A  large  flap  of  wood  bestows  a 
smart  box  on  the  ear — speaking  in  hyper- 
bolical language—  on  the  water-surface  of 
No.  2  pan  ;  the  fluid  quivers  with  indig* 
nation,  transmits  its  quivering  downward, 
then  through  the  broad  connecting-tube, 

*  The  reader  who  hates  explanations  can 
skip  the  part  between  the  biaoketa. 
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and  so  on  to  the  water  in  No.  1  pan. 
Here,  too,  the  water  vexedly  throbs  up, 
squirts  through  the  perforated  plate,  hus- 
tles the  layer  of  buckshot,  and  thereby 
stirs  up  the  superincumbent  diamondifer- 
ous  layer.  But  the  irritated  fluid  rapidly 
regains  its  composure,  is  followed  by  the 
buckshot  in  a  great  hurry,  then  by  the 
heavier  particles  among  which  are  the 
diamonds,  while  on  the  top  of  all  leisurely 
reposes  the  lightest  useless  residue  which 
has  been  successfully  eliminated.  I  esti- 
mated the  number  of  thef.e  pulsations  at 
110  per  minute.  Now  stop  the  machine  ; 
let  all  the  water  drain  off  the  zinc  plate  ; 
remove  the  thick  top  layer,  which  is  worth- 
less, and  then  gather  together  the  deposit 
spread  over  the  buckshot,  and  to  which 
all  the  diamond  <  have  fled.] 

The  name  **  pulsator"  is  very  appropri- 
ately bestowed  on  this  clever  piece  of  mech- 
anism. Gently  placing  my  hand  on  the 
top  of  the  mass  being  treated,  1  am  staitled 
by  a  sensation  of  lifelike  throbbing 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  substance — 
precisely  such  as  one  might  suppose  the 
throbbing  of  the  femoral  artery  of  an  ele- 
phant in  a  raging  fever. .  For  the  sake  of 
simplicity  I  have  omitted  two  or  three 
ingenious  little  details.  For  instance,  the 
size  of  the  stirabout  buckshot  varies  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  component  par- 
ticles of  the  stuff  to  be  *'  pulsated,' '  but 
each  machine  acts  with  such  unerring 
fidelity  that  never  by  any  chance  is  a  dia- 
mond allowed  to  loiter  in  the  top  rubbish- 
layer.  **  Here,"  said  my  guide,  picking 
out  a  tiny  white  pebble,  **  is  a  l^-carat 
stone,  worth  about  £2  in  its  present  con- 
dition," and  he  flicked  it  away  as  care- 
lessly as  though  shooting  a  pea  into  a  pig- 
tub.  "  I  congratulate  your  Company  on 
its  aflluence/'  I  remarked  with  would-be 
irony,  "  since  it  can  afford  thus  to  throw 
£2  into  the  dirt.' '  **  You  are  mistaken," 
was  the  rejoinder  ;  **  that  diamond  will 
inevitably  be  brought  to  light  again.  To 
test  the  accuracy  of  our  working,  we  are 
wont  constantly  to  throw  marked  diamonds 
into  the  pulsating-pan,  and  we  never  fail 
to  recover  them." 

On  the  assumption — which  ;is  generally 
received  as  approximately  accurate — that 
the  previous  processes  of  elimination  have 
redaced  the  orig^inai  balk  contained  in  a 
truck  to  its  one-hundredth  part,  the  pro- 
verbial difficulty  of  finding  a  needle  in  a 
bottle  of  hMj  is  applicable  here,  and  hence- 
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fprth  the  diamond-charged  residue  is  scru- 
tinized almost  particle  by  particle.  The 
seeking  or  **  sorting"  house  consists  of  a 
long  hut,  with  tables  so  disposed  as  to  be 
searchingly  illuminated  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  Here  are  assembled,  in  com- 
paratively noiseless  activity,  a  multi- 
tude of  black  convicts,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  white  sorters,  A  Kaffir  half  fills  a  com- 
mon hand-sieve  with  the  precious  mate- 
rial, pours  some  water  over  it,  swirls  it 
about  with  a  peculiar  jerk  which  tends  to 
send  the  heavier  diamonds  down  to  the 
bottom,  and  then  with  a  bump  empties 
the  sieve  upside  down  in  front  of  a  Euro- 
pean. Most  of  the  diamonds  present  ap- 
pear on  the  reversed  surface  of  the  topsy- 
turvied heap  ;  but  numerous  stragglers  are 
also  found  by  turning  over  seriatim,  with  a 
bricklayer's  small  trowel,  the  bright  pretty 
pile  of  olivine  (a  species  of  jade),  garnets 
(false),  non-magnetic  iron,  and  diamonds, 
which,  slightly  dripping  to  aid  selection, 
glitters  in  the  sun  like  a  child's  box  of 
beads.  Each  searcher  is  supplied  with  a 
common  little  tin  box,  into  which  be 
drops  his  findings.  I  peer  into  one  of 
them  taken  haphazard  :  it  contains  about 
a  dozen  small  stones,  representing  the  re- 
sults of  one  man's  searching  for  three  or 
four  hours,  and  is  approximately  equiva- 
lent to  the  value  of  £1600.  The  monot- 
ony of  investigation  naturally  brings  about 
a  tendency  to  become  careless  ;  and  in 
order  to  keep  attention  on  the  full  stretch, 
vatiety  is  afforded  by  frequently  changing 
the  sorters  to  different-sized  siftings  ;  so 
that  at  one  spell  the  prizes  to  be  discov- 
ered consist  of  stones  no  larger  than  pep- 
percorns, while  at  another  they  are  as  big 
as  hazel-nuts.  The  facilities  for  theft  by 
European  workers  are  obvious,  inasmuch 
as  searching  of  their  persons — as  in  the 
case  of  natives,  to  be  hereafter  described 
— is  out  of  the  question  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Company  is  consequently 
subjected  to  heavy  losses,  which  some  ex- 
perts estimate  as  being  as  high  as  10  per 
cent — i.e.,  £10  worth  is  stolen  out  of 
every  £100  worth  discovered.  Numerous 
placards  forbid  visitors  to  handle  the  gravel. 
'*  How  do  you  know,"  I  inquire,  **  that 
I,  a  perfect  stranger  to  you,  have  not  al- 
ready secreted  two  or  three  diamonds  un- 
der my  tongue  or  up  my  sleeve  ?"  **  No 
fear,**  is  the  sm\ling  reply;  **  unknown 
to  yourself,  you  are  being  carefully  and 
incessantly  watched."     And  this  startling 


discovery  that  I  am  shadowed  prompts  me 
to  be  less  ready  to  trickle  bandfuls  of 
diamonds  throngh  my  fingers,  and  to  tack 
up  my  cuffs  ostentatiously,  to  disarm  sus- 
picion that  I  may  be  exercising  a  little 
legerdemain. 

After  the  English  sorters  have  secured 
the  greater  part  of  the  contained  treasure 
—  have,  as  it  were,  picked  the  plums  out 
of  the  pudding — the  debris  is  passed  on 
to  the  native  convicts  for  the  discovery  of 
the  casually  remaining  currants.  They 
turn  the  stuff  over  twice,  and  their  find- 
ings are  dropped  into  boxes  with  padlocked 
covers.  One  which  I  examined  contained 
nine  or  ten  seed-stones,  as  the  result  of 
five  or  six  hours*  work  ;  but  their  total 
value  was  reckoned  at  about  £50.  The 
prisoners  receive  a  special  money  reward 
in  proportion  to  their  success,  amounting, 
as  far  as  I  remember,  to  1^.  per  carat. 
It  is  manifest  that  without  some  such  in- 
ducement they  would  scamp  their  investi- 
gation. 

For  diamond  labor  the  Company  hires 
from  Government  sixty-five  Kaffir  con- 
victs, of  whose  maintenance  it  bears  the 
entire  expense,  and  whose  condition  in 
the  prison,  which  I  subsequently  inspected, 
might  almost  be  called  enviable.  They 
are  grouped  together  by  tribes  ;  the  sepa- 
rate and  silent  system  is  ignored  ;  they 
are  well  and  warmly  housed  ;  an  occa- 
sional whack  from  the  warders  habitually 
constitutes  their  punishments  ;  and  their 
food  comprises,  together  with  other  allow- 
ances, the  enormous  daily  meat-ration  of 
li  lb.,  plfis  a  large  supply  of  bread.  The 
traditional  rollicking  '*  life  on  the  ocean 
wave"  dwindles  into  dulness  compared 
with  a  **  life  in  a  convict-yard"  at  Kim- 
berley.  They  are  every  night  searched  to 
the  very  skin  to  prevent  them  pilfering 
diamonds. 

Thus  we  have  followed  the  stages  of 
mining,  fanning,  washing,  sifting,  search- 
ing, and  finding,  during  which  diamonds 
have  been  discovered  in  small  numbers, 
but  generally  of  exceptional  size,  in  the 
mine,  a  few  more  in  the  **  blue"  exposed 
in  the  open  fields,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  in  the  sorting-houses.  Next,  the 
scene  reverts  to  the  rooms  in  the  De  Beers 
office,  where  all  the  stones  are  sent  for 
sale.  Considering  the  vast  treasare  it 
contains,  the  building  is  of  a  fiimsj  ns- 
ture,  with  little  provision  against  fire  or 
thieves  beyond  one  or  tm  safes^  and  a 
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few  loaded  revolvers  on  the  table,  ready 
to  be  snatched  up  for  instant  use.     Mr. 
Joseph,  we  may  assume/  is  still  arguing 
the  question  of  £26,000  or  £26,400  be- 
fore one  parcel  ;  but  on  another  adjacent 
table  are  spread  out  other  diamonds  worth 
about    £60,000    in     their    rough    state. 
These  are  arranged  in  about  eight  rows, 
each  containing  seven  or  eight  little  heaps, 
and,  moreover,  so  disposed  as  to  be  gradu- 
ated both  according  to  color,  from  white 
to  darkish  yellow — and  to  size,  from  pin's 
heads  to  nutmegs.      A  large  proportion 
are  characterized  by  a  curious  mathemati- 
cal   regularity  of   shape — perfect  octahe- 
drons being  the  most  frequent,  with  occa- 
sional dodecahedrons  ;  but  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  muster  up  any  admiration  for 
them  in  their  present  condition.      They 
have  been  cleaned  by  immersion  in  a  solu- 
tion of  boiling  water  and  acid  ;  yet  they 
still  resemble  bits  of  common  dull  glass, 
and  can  only  be  rendered  interesting  by  a 
peremptory  demand  on  prophetic  imagina- 
tion.   Even  a  400-carat  diamond,  found 
the  previous  day,  marking  an  era  in  the 
De  Beers  discoveries,  and  which  is  now 
produced  out  of  an  old  tin  box  easily  to 
be  prized  open  by  a  schoolboy  with  his 
knife,  cannot  produce  a  vestige  of  enthu- 
siasm among  the  Company,   although  it 
makes  a  stir  among   the  outside  public. 
It  is  a  perfect  octahedron  of  a  distinctly 
yellow   color,   about  the   size   of  a  par- 
tridge's egg,  and  even  when  cut  will  be  of 
a  weight  far  in  excess  of  the  Koh-i-noor. 
Though  of  very  high  value,  it  can  never 
become  of  world-wide  repute,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  not  of  the  first  water.     Indeed 
there  is  reason  to  surmise  that  only  a  mi- 
nority of  the  Kimberley  findings  are  brill- 
iants, and  that  all  such  are  absorbed  into 
the  Brazilian  diamonds  which   constitute 
family  jewelry  handed  down  as  heirlooms 
of  great  value.     **  How  can  you  distin- 
guish true  from  false  diamonds  ?"  I  ask. 
'*  By  common-sense,"  is  the  contemptu- 
ous reply  of  experts  so  trained  by  long 
experience  that  they  jump  at  accurate  con- 
clusions without  being  able  to  trace  the 
process  thereof.     It  was  pointed  out,  be- 
sides, that  by  crackliag  large  stones  to- 
gether in  the  hand  the  noise  produced  is 
of  a  pecoliar  sharp  grating  eound.     Ad- 
mirable I  only  uof 0     i      ly  few  of  us  pos- 
aeaa  enoogh  lai  ;e  d      odob  to  enable  us  to 
earry  oul  the  e:  The  expense 

of  ooltlng  am  i  imated  as 


high  as  60  per  cent  of  their  value,''and 
the  loss  of  weight  incurred  thereby  fre- 
quently amounts  to  two-thirds  of  their 
original  carats.  Among  the  curiosities  of 
the  collection  are  fancy  stones  of  queer 
shapes  and  colors — deep  yellow,  dark 
purple,  and  prismatic  shades.  But  all 
diamonds — good,  bad,  and  indifferent — 
are  transmitted  to  Europe  at  the  present 
rate  of  40,000  or  50,000  carats  weekly, 
and  ultimately  find  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  Amsterdam  cutters.  * 

By  degrees  the  De  Beers  Company  has 
bought  up  the  four  principal  mines  in  the 
district,  which  are  included  in  the  limited 
space  of  four  square  miles,  and  comprise 
the  Kimberley,  area  31  acres  ;  Du  Toits, 
35   acres  ;  Bultfontein,   27  acres  ;    while 
the  De  Beers  proper,  the  most  valuable  of 
all,  spreads  over  18^  acres.     In  addition, 
it  has  a  large  proprietorship  in  Brazilian 
mines.     The   directors  therefore    strenu- 
ously  insist,    with    every   appearance    of 
sound   reasoning,    that  the    purchase    of 
their  shares  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
speculation  like  gold-mine  property,  but 
as    a    safe    and    permanent    investment. 
They  claim  that,  being  the  chief  diamond- 
producers  in  the  world,  they  can  so  regu- 
late the  issues  of  stones  to  the  market  that 
they   can    maintain    a    steadily    uniform 
price,  and  that  their  un worked  **  blue/' 
even  at  the  present  level,  will  suffice  for 
many  years'  harvest  on  the  existing  scale. 
But   as  yet  the    bottom    has   not    been 
plumbed,   and   the  deeper  the   shaft  the 
richer  the  produce.     I  may  mention  the 
theory,  which,  however  crude,  is  not  en- 
tirely without  verisimilitude,  that  the  dia- 
mondiferous  material  has  been  thrust  up 
by   igneous   agency   from   immense   pro- 
fundity through  a  superincumbent  mass  ; 
that  the  same  agent  had  long  ago  crystal- 
lized the  diamonds  ;  and  that  if  we  could 
dig  down  to  that  crust  we  should  find  the 
precious  stones  sticking  to  the  roof  like 
pieces  of  suet  in  a  pudding.     Nor  is  it 
argued — can  there  be  the  smallest  doubt  ? 
— after  such  long  and  extensive  experience, 
as  to  the  uniform  average  richness  of  the 
earth.      For  instance,   the  accepted  esti- 
mate that  one  De  Beers  truck-load   will 
produce  1^  carat  is  useful  and  true  in  the- 
ory only,  but  that  a  thousand  loads  will 


*  The  value  of  the  diamonds  prodaced  from 
the  four  principal  Kimberley  mines  in  1887 
was  £4,033,332. 
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bring  to  light  1500  carats  is  perfectly  ac- 
curate in  practice. 

One  morning  when  I  was  inspecting  the 
works,  the  400-carat  stone  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded  was  discovered,  and  great 
was  the  curiosity  and  interest  excited 
throughout  Kimberley  generally.  But  the 
mining  managers  were  supremely  indiffer- 
ent :  the  find  would  merely  help  to  bal- 
ance the  average,  and  its  direct  influence 
on  the  gross  receipts  would  be  quite  in- 
appreciable. Should  there  be  any  tem- 
porary surfeit  of  stones  in  England,  the 
demand  in  America,  and  especially  in  the 
States,  is  steadily  increasing,  and  there  is 
an  encouraging  prospect  of  a  fresh  field 
for  sale  in  the  vast  and  populous  Chinese 
empire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  counter- 
arguments must  be  conceded,  that  it  is 
quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  the 
demand  for  diamonds  may  simultaneously 
diminish  throughout  the  world  ;  and  there 
exists  the  still  more  serious  contingency  of 
the  discovery  of  fresh  and  extensive  sur- 
face-washings, so  inexpensive  in  working 
as  to  lessen  materially  the  value  of  the 
Kimberley  mines  with  their  costly  ma- 
chinery. 

With  some  sensation  of  relief  I  turn 
from  poring  over  these — shall  I  say  stu- 
pid ? — stones,  to  the  remarkable  system 
of  native  labor  organized  for  their  collec- 
tion. I  have  already  alluded  to  the  ex- 
treme facilities  for  pilfering  them  ;  and  to 
counteract  this  as  effectually  as  possible, 
a  large  native  compound — an  enclosure 
within  the  mining  enclosure — has  been 
established,  comprising  an  area  of  1  ^  acre, 
surrounded  by  corrugated-iron  sheeting, 
about  10  feet  high  and  very  diflScult  to 
climb.  Incessant  watch  and  ward,  iron 
portals,  bolts  and  bars,  are  safeguards 
against  the  escape  of  insiders  ;  and  all 
outsiders  are  subjected,  like  ourselves,  to 
a  scrutiny  of  our  appearance  and  an  ex- 
amination of  our  passes,  ere  admitted 
within  the  precincts  of  that  anomaly— a 
prison  tor  free  men.  One  working  shift 
is  being  actually  employed  in  the  mines  ; 
but  the  remainder,  1400  or  1500  in  num- 
ber, constitute  a  strange  collection  of  nu- 
merous tribes,  collected  from  every  quar- 
ter of  South  Africa,  which  would  engross 
the  interest  of  an  enthusiastic  ethnologist. 
Nor  is  the  sight  altogether  displeasing  : 
laughing  and  talking,  basking  and  sleep- 
ing, eating,  smoking,  and  playing,  are  in 
fail  ^wlXig  ;  but  the  concourse  of  lo  many 


perfectly  nude  blacks  represents  a  type  of 
life  so  strangely  removed  from  civiliza- 
tion, that  we  need  all  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity and  religion  to  prevent  our  con- 
stantly forgetting  ^*  after  whose  image** 
all  these  men  are  made.  An  English  su- 
perintendent conducts  me  through  the  es- 
tablishment, and  by  degrees  the  impres- 
sion of  noisy  chaos  is  changed  into  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  system  and  order  main- 
tained. In  one  corner  are  quarters  re- 
served for  the  European  warders  ;  else- 
where is  a  large  butchery,  where  good 
mutton  is  sold  at  4d.  and  beef  at  3d.  a 
pound.  The  superior  tribes — that  is  to 
say,  the  most  industrious,  intelligent,  re- 
liable, and  stalwart,  such  as  the  Zulus — are 
flesh- eating,  and  habitually  consume  as 
much  as  1^  lb.  daily  ;  the  inferior — as, 
for  example,  the  Korannas  and  Bushmen 
— subsist  entirely  on  mealies  and  other 
vegetable  diet.  Here  is  a  canteen  on  an 
extensive  and  comprehensive  scale,  fur- 
nishing the  natives  with  every  article  of 
daily  life  they  have  learned  to  require  by 
association  with  Europeans,  and  with 
every  description  of  grocery  for  which 
they  have  a  fancy.  Beer,  spirits,  or  al- 
cohol in  any  form  whatsoever,  are,  how- 
ever, rigidly  excluded ;  and  although 
Kaffirs  are  prone  to  excessive  intemper- 
ance, and  here  have  plenty  of  money  at 
their  disposal,  they  readily  accept  the  re- 
striction— one  more  instance  of  the  ad- 
vantageous practicability  of  suddenly  de- 
priving habitual  inebriates  of  their  poison. 
The  receipt  of  high  wages  powerfully  de- 
velops the  craze  for  gambling,  as  innate  in 
blacks  as  in  whites.  A  group  is  collected 
in  a  shady  corner  absorbed  in  a  game  of 
childish  simplicity  with  cards,  which  a 
Kaffir  deals  with  the  neatness  and  rapidity 
of  a  professed  prestidigitator.  The  stakes 
are  5d.  per  deal — as  ruinously  high  as  un- 
limited loo  would  bo  to  Englishmen — and 
the  winners  clutch  at  their  gains  with  a 
frenzy  quite  at  variance  with  the  ideal  im- 
passiveness  of  the  savage.  Elsewhere,  in 
the  open,  cooks  are  preparing  food  in 
large  caldrons  for  their  respective  tribes. 
A  hasty  inspection  of  some  of  the  nauseons 
seething  messes  conveys  to  me  the  im- 
pression that  the  chief  constituents  are 
heads  and  entrails.  Tribes  are  kept  apart 
in  separate  huts  ;  for  were  there  an  indis- 
criminate mixture,  one  half  would  qnickly 
be  at  the  throats  of  the  other  half.  The 
interiors  of  the  dwellings  mark  curiously 
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the  gradations  of  savagedom.  In  some** 
for  example,  among  the  Zulus  —compara- 
tive neatness,  order,  and  cleanliness  pre- 
vail ;  their  blankets  and  rugs  are  brightly 
striped,  their  rags  are  brilliant,  their  sleep- 
ing-places have  some  semblance  of  being 
human  resorts,  and  even  faint  traces  of  at- 
tempted decoration  can  be  detected.  In 
others,  notably  among  the  Baralongs  and 
Batlapins,  the  interiors  are  like  nothing 
else  than  the  lairs  of  grovelling  beasts  of 
the  field.  One  habit,  however,  seems 
common  to  all.  Whatever  the  heat  of 
the  weather  or  warmth  of  the  spot,  the 
sleeping  savage  is  careful  to  envelop  com- 
pletely in  his  blanket  not  only  his  body 
but  his  head,  leaving  not  the  smallest 
chink  for  breathing,  so  that  it  is  marvel- 
lous he  is  not  asphyxiated.  The  higher 
tribes  of  Kaffirs  are,  however,  clean  in 
their  habits,  and  delight  in  wallowing  in 
the  large  compound  tank  provided  for 
them,  and  are  remarkably  free  from 
bouquet  de  native  ;  whereas  a  single  whiff 
of  a  Chinaman  is  sickening,  and  proximity 
even  to  a  bath-loving  Japanese  elicits  an 
involuntary  *'  phew." 

My  conductor  assures  me  that  although 
the  number  of  Europeans  is  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  the  total  of  black  residents,  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  main- 
taining order.     This  is  due  partly  to  the 
multiplicity  of  tribes,  each  one  of  which 
regards  with  distrust  the  others,  and  de- 
clines to  combine  ;  partly  to  the  constant 
influx  of  fresh  arrivals  and  departure  of 
old  hands  ;  partly  to  the  entire  absence  of 
women  and  children  ;  and  finally,  to  the 
fact  that  all  are  healthy  adults,  whose  time 
is  pretty  well  taken  up  in  working,  eating, 
and  sleeping.     Moreover,  a  certain  nam- 
ber  of  tribal  princelets,  who  receive  wages 
but  never  do  a  stroke  of  work,  materially 
contribute    to    suppress    quarrels.       My 
guide  appeared  to  be  on  excellent  terms 
with  his  charges,  roasing  nnmeroas  sleep- 
ers whom  I  wished  to  question,  by  gently 
pulling  their  ears,  and  eliciting  from  them 
willing  if  not  intelligent  replies.     Amonr 
the  representatives  of  races,  taking  '^^^'^*- 
roughly   in    order   of    superiority. 
Zulus,  Basutos,  Delagoa  JBay  mei. 
jroes,    Hottentots,    Baralongs,   P***'v— 
Koran nas,   and  Bushmen.      TL.—     •*** 
give  rise  to  a  sombre  repogoanct    ^  ' 
amounting  to  a  shuddering  ave^  — 
that  they  are  examples    o'     ^- 
depths  of  a  degraded  hnrn^niv 


acteristic  distinction  between  monkey  and 
man  is  the  power  possessed  by  the  latter 
of  opposability  between  the  forefinger  and 
thumb.  This  power  is  lacking  in  the 
Bushmen.  **  Pinch  my  finger,"  I  said  to 
one  of  them  ;  '*  pinch  much  harder.*' 
In  vain  ;  the  pressure  would  scarcely  have 
injured  a  fly.  Now,  an  anthropoidal  ape 
possesses  many  human  characteristics,  but 
is  essentially  a  monkey  ;  a  Bushman  pos- 
sesses many  apish  characteristics,  but  is 
essentially  a  man.  A  miserable,  dwarfed, 
decrepit,  repulsive  man.  One  whom  I 
measured  was  only  four  feet  three  inches 
in  height,  with  a  skinny  feeble  body  to 
correspond,  a  sere  wed-up  chest,  drum- 
stick  legs  and  arms,  very  small  cerebel- 
lum, prognathous  jaws,  high  cheek-bones, 
acute  facial  angle,  and  lack-lustre  eyes. 
His  features  wore  totally  devoid  of  ex- 
pression ;  bis  demeanor,  when  examined 
and  handled,  was  more  stolid  than  that  of 
a  sheep  ;  his  language  could  barely  be 
called  coherent ;  and  in  fact,  it  was  diffi- 
cult and  painful  to  realize  that  this  poor 
brutish  animal  must  be  classified  in  a 
genus  which  comprises  a  Newton,  a  Mil- 
ton, and  a  Shakespeare.  The  only  in- 
stance I  witnessed  of  Bushman  intellie:ence 
was  in  a  tiny  infant  in  Kimberley  hospi- 
tal. The  creature  was  about  the  size  of  a 
puppy,  and  equally  bright  and  vivacious, 
illustrating  the  theory  that  in  a  race  of 
low  intellect  intelligence  is  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  age. 

To  supply  the  incarcerated  Kaffirs  with 
any  means  of  intellectual  occupation — to 
give  them  books,  paper,  writing  materials, 
etc. — would  be  like  presenting  ruffies  to  a 
man  wanting  a  shirt.  I  inspected  the 
small  nominal  school ;  it  was  a  mere  farce. 
I  espied  two  or  three  Methodist  hymn- 
books  in  possession  of  so-called  converts  ; 
but  alas  I  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Sonth 
Africa,  the  expresuon  *'  native  convert'' 
is,  in  cases  w^M  »ik  ^^'  im«fons, 
synonymo*^'  \  in- 

ward a^'»  ^^m^Mljf 

^et  I  ^  -^  -#— *^ 
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to  leare  him  wallowing  in  the  aforesaid 
gap.  r  refer  the  rea«ier  to  ifr.  Bodley's 
admirahle  *'  Ride  in  Kaffir  f^nd  "  *  for 
the  further  consideration  of  Sonth  African 
missionar}  undertaking,  «o  imperatively 
required  of  ua  aa  a  duty,  so  noble  in  their 
conception,  and,  ala«  I  sometimes  so  fee- 
ble in  their  execution. 

The  compound  hospital  is  admirable  : 
the  percentaffe  of  sick  amonj;^  sturdy  la- 
borers in  the  piime  of  life,  and  leadinif  a 
model  healthy  existence,  is  naturally  small. 
Every  comfort  and  every  essential  require- 
ment of  modern  medical  science  is  here 
foTthcomins(  :  and  albeit  the  Kaffirs  are 
somewhat  puzzled  at  a  gratuitous  compas- 
sion for  sufferinpf,  they  rejoice  and  believe 
in  I  heir  tlnglish  doctors. 

Almost  every  traveller  has  encountered 
certain  marvellous  experiences  which,  if 
he  \>e  prudent,  he  will  forbear  detailing, 
nnder  the  penalty  of  lr>eing  considered  a 
bold-faced  liar  ;  and  I  onl^  venture  to  al- 
^nde  to  the  following  circnrostance  l>eeaaae 
it  can  be  corroborated  by  many  indepen- 
dent witnesses.  The  Kimberley  Kaffirs 
are  extremely  fond  of  cigars,  bat  they 
smoke  with  the  lighted  end  in  their 
months.  When  this  pecdiarity  was  first 
mentioned  to  me,  I  supposed  that  my  in- 
formant was  cracking  a  somewhat  vacnoos 
joke  ;  but  to  my  amazement  I  saw  nu- 
merous instances  of  the  reality  in  the  com- 
ponnd.  The  native  first  lighted  his  cigar 
by  the  ordinarv  method,  then  turning  it 
ronnd,  he  deftly  arranged  the  hotly  glow- 
ing end  in  his  mouth,  and  tucking  away 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  proceeded  to  in- 
spire and  expire  the  fumes,  very  gradually 
consuming  the  whole  of  the  cigar.  The 
smokers  a8sured  me  that  the  process  was 
warm,  comfoiting,  delicious,  and  far  su- 
perior to  the  usual  mode.  On  subsequent 
trial  i  found  that  the  knack  is  less  diffi- 
cult to  acquire  than  might  be  supposed. 

The  Kaffirs,  when  hired,  enter  into 
agreements  for  minimum  periods  of  three 
months,  and  during  these  terms  they  are 
never  suffered  to  quit  the  mining  enclo- 
sure on  any  pretext  whatever.  They  do 
not  Appear  to  And  this  restraint  irksome  ; 
some,  indeed,  voluntarily  thus  nass  three 
or  four  years  in  unbroken  oaptivity,  while 
others  at  the  end  of  thoir  oontraot  sally 
forth  for  a  week's  iwitiish  orgies,  and 
then  return  to  renew  thoir  ongagomonts. 

*  Blackwood's  Magasine,  February  18U1. 


DnrincT  their  incarceration  they  are  at  aH 
times  liable,  and  are  sometimes  aobjccted, 
to  sudden  search,  but  the  tborough  and 
cnicial  investigation  is  carried  out  during 
their  last  seven  davs'  residence-  On 
reaching  this  margin  they  are  separated 
from  the  mass  of  their  fellowsy  closely 
coniined  in  a  large  hat  set  a^de  for  the 
purpose,  and  watched  day  and  ni^t  like 
felons  under  sentence  of  death.  Admitted 
within  its  precincts,  I  see  aboat  forty 
naked  fellows  either  lying  on  tKe  groond 
comfortably  dozing  or  sqaattiniTr  in  the 
contented  vacuity  of  do- nothingness  so 
charming  to  all  torpid  intellects.  Each 
Kaffir  wears  a  pair  of  thick  leather  gioves, 
padlocked  roand  the  wrist  and  aevcr  for  a 
moment  removed.  Being  fingetless  and 
resembling  boxing-gloves  without  paddinsr, 
they  render  the  hands  almost  oaeless  for 
purposes  of  hiding  or  picking  and  steal- 
ing. Their  sole  custodian  is  one  sturdy 
Ei^lishman,  the  picture  of  boredom,  and 
who  unassisted  is  perfectly  competent  to 
maintain  order,  stop  squabbling,  and  to 
some  extent  baffle  schemes  for  thieving. 
At  my  request  he  gives  me  an  example  of 
the  way  in  which  his  captives  are  searched 
before  being  set  free — in  addition  to  cer- 
tain other  effectual  measures.  Awakening 
a  sleeper  by  a  friendly  pull  of  the  ear, 
'^  Jigger''  is  his  first  injunction,  and  forth- 
with the  naked  savage  gravely  begins  to 
hop,  skip,  and  jamp,  as  though  executing 
a  horn-pipe.  These  movements  would 
cause  stones  ensconced  about  the  person 
to  fall  on  the  ground.  Next  the  custodian 
minutely  searches  the  hair,  ears,  toes,  and 
every  part  of  his  charge's  body  ;  then  he 
thrusts  bis  fingers  into  the  native's  month 
and  nimmages  about  the  teeth  and  inside 
the  cheeks  ;  and  finally,  the  suspect  is  re- 
quired to  waggle  his  tongue  in  case  any 
stone  shall  have  been  secreted  about  the 
root.  Were  *'  The  History  of  a  Dia- 
mond  "  written,  like  that  of  its  cousin 
carbon,  **  The  History  of  a  Lump  of 
Coal/'  it  might  furnish  us  with  two  scenes 
in  suoli  strange  contrast  as  to  leave  to  us 
the  alternative  of  a  smile  or  a  sneer. 

Scene  1. — A  squalid  African  hut ;  a 
white  overseer  is  compelling  a  naked  Kaffir 
prisoner  to  go  through  grotesquely  de- 
grading antics  ;  a  dirty  little  white  stone, 
only  useful  to  be  strung  like  an  ornament- 
al bead,  drops  from  the  poor  black  car- 
cass ;  overseer  triumphantly  pounces  on 
tho  disoovcry. 
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Scene  2. — Six  thonsand  miles  distant ; 
a  London  ball-room  with  all  accessories  of 
civilized  splendor ;  the  stone  reappears 
cat,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  brilliant  en- 
hancing the  charms  or  some  young  loveli- 
nessy  and  •  prompting  the  instinct  which 
bids  us  worship  and  honor  her  beauty,  as 
though  it  were  something  divine. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  I 
have  indicated,  the  blacks  occasionally 
succeed  in  besting  the  whites.  Some 
have  the  knack  of  stowing  a  diamond  for 
a  few  minutes  a  short  distance  down  the 
throat,  and  when  the  search  is  over, 
working  it  back  into  the  mouth  by  a  mus- 
cular movement.  I  am  shown  several  tin 
boxes  used  by  the  natives  for  holding  the 
rag  or  two  they  may  possess,  and  iwherein 
stones  have  been  most  ingeniously  con- 
cealed behind  the  metal  lining  plate  or 
the  handle.  On  one  occasion  a  liberated 
Kaffir  was  passing  the  last  outside  sentry, 
swinging  a  small  open  flimsy  basket,  such 
as  children  use  in  England  when  gathering 
cowslips.  '*  Let  me  look  at  it/'  said  the 
warder,  without  any  real  suspicion,  and 
in  the  tnere  vacuity  of  idleness.  The 
wicker  handle  was  a  little  loose  ;  it  was 
lightly  tacked  on  to  a  small  slip  of  wood 
at  the  brim,  and  when  pulled  aside  it  was 
discovered  that  a  neatly  concealed  cavity 
had  been  scooped  out,  and  a  valuable 
diamond  deposited  therein.  Equally  in- 
genious means  have  been  devised  for  baf- 
fling the  outside  detectives,  and  for  smug- 
gling stones  from  Kimberlcy  to  a  remote 
and  safe  locality.  A  diamond  is  wrapped 
in  a  piece  of  meat  and  given  to  a  dog, 
which  is  conveyed  out  of  the  district  and 
slaughtered,  when  the  stone  is  removed 
from  the  intestines.  Sometimes  carrier- 
pigeons  are  utilized  ;  and  for  a  long  time 
the  parcel-post  was  rendered  an  accom- 
plice, by  means  of  an  ordinary  book  with 
a  hollow  cut  out  of  the  central  pages, 
wherein  the  booty  was  ensconced.  The 
detective  department  is  elaborately  and 
effectually  organized,  and  breaches  of  the 
diamond  laws  are  very  properly  punished 
with  extreme  severity,  five  years'  penal 
servitude  on  the  Government  works  being 
a  not  infrequent  sentence.  A  convict  dig- 
ging at  one  of  the  Cape  Town  forts  hid  a 
very  valuable  diamond,  which  had  escaped 
discovery  when  he  was  apprehended,  in  a 
corner  of  the  parapet,  as  the  surest  place 
of  concealment.  He  was  unexpectedly 
transferred  temporarily  to  another  work, 


and  on  his  return  found  that  a  large  mass 
of  earth  had  been  carted  over  his  cache. 
The  diamond  has  remained  unrecovered 
up  to  the  present  day,  and  the  4-gun  bat- 
tery is  invested  with  a  halo  in  consequence 
of  its  latent  treasure,  quite  irrespective  of 
its  value  for  annihilating  an  enemy's 
ships.  Again,  no  one  is  allowed  to  deal 
in  the  rough  stones  without  a  special  li- 
cense ;  only  cut  jewels — which  exist  in 
very  small  numbers  in  Kimberley — are 
open  to  free  traffic.  Were  a  casual  way- 
farer to  pick  up  a  chance  diamond  on  a 
waste  piece  of  land,  the  retention  of  it  or 
any  attempt  to  sell  it  would  be  penal. 
Yet,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the 
*'  I.D.B.,"  as  it  is  called — illicft  diamond- 
buying — is  carried  on  to  a  serious  extent, 
and  I  could  quote  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nently prosperous  individuals  in  South 
Africa,  who,  as  is  generally  admitted, 
amassed,  in  former  days,  a  considerable 
sum  by  the  nefarious  traffic,  and  who  is 
now  flourishing  in  several  public  capaci- 
ties, though,  according  to  the  rules  of  ju> 
tice,  he  should  be  behind  the  bars  of  a 
jail.  Some  years  back  detectives  lighted 
on  a  very  hotbed  of  **  I.D.B.,"  but  were 
unable  to  obtain  legal  proof.  At  dead  of 
night  some  disguised  members  of  the  force 
betook  themselves  to  the  thieves'  den,  and 
offered  for  sale  a  certain  number  of  the 
precious  stones.  Only  a  woman  was  forth- 
coming, who  handled  them,  admitted  that 
they  were  genuine,  but  professing  herself 
unable  to  do  any  business,  restored  them 
to  the  fictitious  sellers.  The  detectives 
withdrew  baffled,  but  were  considerably 
more  baffled  the  next  morning  on  discover- 
ing that  the  intended  victim  had  so  cleverly 
exercised  her  sleight  of  hand  as  to  have 
substituted  her  own  imitation  diamonds 
for  the  valuable  stones  originally  tendered. 
Thus  far  I  have  endeavored  to  explain 
the  working  of  a  diamond-mine  in  its  per«> 
fected  organization,  with  all  the  appliances 
of  modern  mechanical  science  ;  but  with- 
out following  the  sarcastic  exhortation 
**  Commen9ons  au  deluge,"  I  roust  admit 
the  expediency  of  describing  the  nature  of 
its  infancy  some  twenty-one  years  ago, 
when  the  entire  district  was  a  drear, 
scarcely  inhabited  wilderness.  By  a  for- 
tunate coincidence,  at  the  very  date  I  paid 
my  visit  to  Kimberley,  a  new  adjacent 
diamond-field,  the  Wesselton,  had  just 
been  discovered — an  event  which  may  not 
occur  once  in  a  decade  ;  and  I  was  a  wit- 
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nate  coups.  Some  of  the  wards  are  en- 
tirely 8elf-8uppoitiDg,  and  are  made  up  of 
piivate  rooms  for  patients  who  are  willing 
to  pay  a  higher  price — an  indescribable 
blessing  for  those  who  have  endured  the 
bitter  evil  of  illness  in  a  strange  country, 
far  separated  from  relations.  Some  wards 
are  partly  self-supporting,  and  still  more 
are  entirely  free.  A  careful  classification 
of  races  is  naturally  most  essential  ;  and 
as  I  pass  through  the  conidors,  I  observe 
that  the  inmates  comprise  all  classes  and 
all  ages,  from  the  infant  to  the  old  man, 
and  from  the  wealthy  European  gentleman 
to  the  semi-animal  Bushman  ;  while  the 
variety  of  the  diseases  ranges  from  the 
rickety  Koranna  baby  to  the  appalling 
leper  adult.*  Probably  some  of  the  cases 
would  prove  of  interest  to  the  greatest 
scientists  of  the  leading  London  hospitals. 
A  Bushman  boy  of  fourteen,  walking 
about  with  a  conspicuous  cicatrice  in  his 
throaty  is  pointed  out  as  the  subject  of 
successful  tracheotomy  for  malignant 
growth.  I  am  assured  that  the  extraor- 
dinary number  of  80  per  cent  of  these 
fearful  operations  are  successful  in  this 
**  Carnarvon  Hospital/'  The  chief  medi- 
cal ofRcer,  Dr.  Smith,  to  whom  a  large 
share  of  credit  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
hospital  must  be  awarded,  stated  that  the 
natives  posEcss  a  recuperative  power,  when 
subjected  to  corporeal  wounds,  which  is 
characteristic  of  animals  rather  than  of 
human  beings  ;  and  he  instanced  the  re- 
cent case  of  a  native  suffering  from  an  in- 
cised wound  in  the  abdomen,  seven  inches 
long,  and  so  deep  that  the  viscera  were 
exposed  though  not  injured.  No  means 
were  available  for  antiseptic  or  any  special 
treatment ;  cold  water  and  common  ban- 
dages were  the  sole  expedients  ;  but  the 
wound  healed  by  first  intention^  and  in 
seven  days  the  patient  was  walking  about 
as  sound  as  though  he  had  never  received 
a  pin-prick  in  his  life.  The  nnrses,  who 
possess  advantages  beyond  the  common 
of  attractive  appearance  and  ladylike  de- 
meanor,  undergo  a  strictly  orthodox,  prac- 


*  In  the  veldt  distriota  leprosy  is  by  no 
aaana  nnoommon  among  the  natives. 


tical  hospital  training  ;  and  so  high  is 
their  repute,  that  their  services  are  not  in- 
frequently telegraphed  for  from  fever- 
stricken,  drain  soaked  Cape  Town,  600 
miles  distant.  That  scrupulous  cleanliness 
and  order  should  prevail  throughout  was  a 
matter  of  course  ;  but  I  was  not  prepared 
for  the  aspect  of  decorative  comfort,  of 
luxurious  brightness,  of  the  almost  smil- 
ing spirits  of  the  adults,  and  of  the  ecsta- 
sies of  merriment  among  the  children. 
To  those  who  have  contributed  to  infuse 
such  happiness  in  the  midst  of  wonted 
pain  and  sorrow,  I  venture  to  think  we 
may  fitly  apply  that  quotation  whereof 
the  first  words  are,  *'  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  .  .   .*' 

In  truth.  Englishmen  have  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  this  South  African  town  as 
worthily  representing  our  nation.  Free 
from  much  of  the  rowdyism  and  sharp 
practice  of  many  gold-mining  districts, 
from  the  surly  loutishness  and  savage  treat- 
ment of  natives  which  render  odious  cer- 
tain Boer  settlements,  and  from  the  bar- 
and-billiard  piopensities  of  a  very  consid- 
erable section  of  torpid  Cape  Town  man- 
hood, the  law-abiding  characteiistics  of 
Kimberley  are  unimpeachable,  its  energy 
and  enterprise  arc  incontestable,  and  the 
gentleman-like  highly  educated  tone  of  its 
society  is  unsurpassed  throughout  this 
part  of  the  world.  If  I  must  needs  qualify 
by  some  cynical  detraction  a  description 
which  otherwise  might  appear  a  mere 
eulogistic  rhapsody,  I  can  only  refer  to 
the  prime  motive  power  of  all  Kimberley's 
expenditure  of  toil,  money,  and  ingenuity 
— the  collection  of  small  shining  white 
stones,  almost  valueless  except  for  the 
capricious  adornment  of  youthful  beauty 
which  requires  no  such  adventitious  aids, 
or  for  the  illustration  of  the  ugliness  of 
aged  hags.  The  irony  of  the  considera- 
tion can  scarcely  be  exceeded  by  the 
matchless  sarcasm  of  Captain  Lemuel 
Gulliver  when  he  parodies  our  craze  for 
alphabetical  titular  distinctions,  by  repre- 
senting the  best  and  wisest  of  the  Lillipu- 
tians as  crouching  and  crawling,  hopping, 
bounding,  and  grovelling,  for  the  award 
of  a  piece  of  blue  thread. — Blackwood* s 
Magazine, 
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to  deteriorate.  The  process  oocors  once  a 
year  ;  and  this  period  of  placking,  preparing, 
sorting,  and  packing  for  the  market  is  the 
busiest  time  of  the  ostrich  farmer.  The  owner 
of  ostriches  expects  to  lose  folly  ten  per  cent 
of  his  birds  each  year  tlirongh  their  own  in- 
corrigible pugnacity  and  stupidity.  Tet,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  a  very  profitable  branch  of 
farming,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  rea- 
son why  the  business  could  not  be  acclima- 
tized in  the  United  States — ^perhaps  in  south- 
western Texas  and  Arizona  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia. It  might  be  an  experiment  worth  the 
trying,  if  indeed  it  has  not  already  been  tried 
in  the  latter  named  section.  There  is  much  in 
Mrs.  Martin's  book  besides  that  which  relates  to 
ostriches  :  vivid  sketches  of  South  African  life 
and  scenery  ;  of  the  characteristic  pleasures 
and  hardships  of  the  region,  and  of  its  various 
birds  and  animals.  The  author  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  value  of  the  climate  as  a  consump- 
tion cure,  and  does  much  to  awaken  a  keen  in- 
terest in  a  region  the  conditions  of  which  vary 
so  widely  from  our  own. 

A  NEW  NOVEL. 

A  Merciful  Divobce.  A  Story  of  Society. 
Town  and  Country  Library.  By  F.  W. 
Maude.     New  York  :  D,  AppUton  dh  Co. 

The  Appleton  series  of  novels  entitled  the 
"  Town  and  Country  Library"  sustains  its 
standard  of  excellence.  The  latest  issue,  '*  A 
Merciful  Divorce,"  offers  a  bright  and  sharp 
picture  of  English  life,  with  mingled  currents 
of  noble  aspiration  and  sordid  materialism 
running  side  by  side.  The  burden  of  the  au- 
thor's criticism  of  society,  standing  out  clearly 
from  the  body  of  the  story,  though  it  is  not 
precisely  protruded  as  a  moral,  is  the  growing 
plutocracy  and  Philistinism  of  life  ;  the  bard, 
selfish  devotion  to  money  and  what  money 
brings  ;  the  disposition  to  measure  everything 
by  a  financial  test.  This  necessarily  carries 
in  its  train  the  whole  vile  crew  of  sensual  pas- 
sions and  vices,  for  money  can  only  buy  grati- 
fication of  these — never  one  single  boon  of 
pure  happiness^  except  so  far  as  it  can  relieve 
the  possessor  from  those  sordid  cares  and  wor<* 
ries  which  are  only  less  degrading  than  exces- 
sive indulgence.  The  writer,  in  a  strain  bit- 
terly just,  says  in  the  opening  chapter  :  "  lou 
give  life  service  to  the  beautiful  Christian 
code  of  ethics  ;  you  profess  yourself  scandal- 
ized that  those  who  do  not  acquiesce  in  the 
dogmas  of  your  religion  should  be  allowed  to 
legislate  for  you  ;  and  yet  if  he  be  rich  enough. 


and  knows  how  to  spend  his  wealth  for  the 
gratification  of  your  senses,  a  man  may  break 
the  Christian  decalogue — ay,  and  even  the 
eleventh  commandment,  '  Thou  shalt  not  be 
found  out,'  and  coiAmand  yoar  company  and 
approval.  The  fault  is  not  in  the  code  of 
morality  you  profess.  That  is  austerely  beau, 
tiful  enough  in  all  conscience.  The  fault  is 
not  even  in  your  own  lives.  Many  of  you  are 
better  in  a  dual  conduct  than  you  profess  to 
be.  The  fact'  is,  that  you  will  not  enforce 
against  the  rich  and  fashionable  even  the  low. 
est  of  moral  codes  ;  that  you  fathers  will  in- 
troduce your  sons  to  men  whom  you  know  to 
be  dishonest  and  immoral ;  that  you  mothers 
throw  your  daughters  into  the  society  of  wom- 
en as  shameless  and  mercenary  (and  with  less 
excuse)  as  the  wretched  outcasts  who  earn  a 
precarious  livelihood  on  the  streets  of  our 
great  towns.  And  yet  you  wonder  at  the 
cynical,  pessimistic  sentiments  which  fall  from 
the  lips  of  your  son,  who  not  long  since  was  a 
frank,  enthusiastic  schoolboy ;  and  your 
daughter,  who  till  she  came  out  was  as  pure- 
minded  and  optimistic  as  a  young  girl  should 
be."  All  this  is  anent  the  career  of  a  vile, 
crawling  Hebrew,  who  had  risen  by  unsavory 
practices  to  great  wealth,  and  was  received 
and  caressed  by  people  of  the  "smart  set," 
because  he  lavished  his  ill-won  guineas  in 
catering  to  their  needs  and  their  pleasures. 
Why  is  it,  by  the  way,  that  the  novelist  always 
selects  a  Jew  to  represent  persons  of  this  type  ? 
There  are  disreputable  parvenues  who  are  not 
descendants  of  Jacob.  This  is  a  question  not 
to  be  discussed  now,  however,  for  it  sounds 
the  key-note  of  a  very  intricate  problem,  with 
a  Bothschild  at  one  end  of  it  and  the  filthy 
outcast  of  Bussian  tyranny  at  the  other. 

The  novel  before  us  deals  with  the  fates  of 
Sir  Arthur  Gerrardine  and  Lady  Edith  Car- 
thage. The  two  had  loved  each  other  with 
devoted  tenderness  ;  but  Edith  sacrifices  her 
love  to  marry  a  rich  and  kind  nonentity,  that 
she  might  save  her  wretched  father  from  the 
consequences  of  his  own  criminal  folly  ;  and 
Arthur  in  turn  weds  a  frivolous  and  heartless 
woman,  who  finally  betrays  him.  How  the 
old  love  springs  into  powerful  flame  after 
these  ill-assorted  marriages  have  made  both 
their  victims  wretchedly  unhappy,  and  how 
nearly  they  are  betrayed  into  gratifying  this 
irresistible  feeling,  at  the  expense  of  honor  and 
duty,  are  narrated  in  the  story  with  a  freshness 
and  grace  of  treatment  which  redeem  a  very 
threadbare  motive.  The  host  of  subordinate 
people  in  this  social  drama  are  sketched  with 
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a  skilfal  touoh,  and  the  piotares  of  oontem- 
poraneoQB  English  society  are  excellent.  Al- 
together it  is  an  English  novel  of  the  better 
class  and  a  clever  though  by  no  means  a  great 
book.  It  fills  one  of  the  necessary  conditions 
of  a  good  modem  novel.  The  characters 
seem  to  be  drawn  naturally  and  truthfully 
from  life  ;  and  the  impression  is  that  of  a 
genuine  picture,  without  being  hampered  with 
the  unnecessary  details  of  the  so-called  real- 
istic fiction. 

A  GOOD  BOY'S  BOOK. 
FouB  AND  Five.  A  Story  of  a  Lend-aHand 
Club.  By  Edward  E.  Hale,  author  of  "  Ten 
Times  One  is  Ten,'*  '*  Mrs.  Merriam's Schol- 
ars,** ''How  to  Do  It.**  **In  His  Name,*' 
and  other  stories.    Boston  :  Roberts  Brolhera. 

Mr.  Hale's  new  story  is  a  charming  contribn- 
tion  to  the  pleasures  of  boys,  and  is  of  a  piece 
with  those  which  have  already  made  him  so 
well  known  to  the  young  people  of  America. 
The  lessons  taught  are  of  the  most  bracing 
and  stimulating  sort — lessons  of  courage,  help- 
fulness, self-reliance,  and  self  forgetfulness, 
but  all  set  in  a  narrative  of  much  interest,  told 
with  great  raciness.  A  club  of  four  boys,  who 
had  spent  a  summer  camping  in  the  Gatskills, 
are  joined  by  four  others  the  nuxt  summer, 
and  they  elect  a  quaint  and  delightful  old  Ind- 
ian half-breed  woman,  living  in  the  mountains, 
the  ninth  member.  Gradually,  as  the  lads  re- 
turn year  after  year  to  the  camp  for  their  sum- 
mer vacation,  they  bring  others,  till  at  last 
the  club  numbers  forty.  It  is  the  doings  and 
sayings  of  these  lads,  ranging  from  those  al- 
most men  to  little  boys,  which,  treated  in  Dr. 
Hale*s  delightful  manner,  constitute  the  in- 
terest of  the  book.  They  hunt,  fish,  build 
bridges,  reservoirs,  and  irrigating  canals,  tell 
stories,  and  do  all  sorts  of  things  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  healthy  and  hearty  youngsters.  It 
is  thoroughly  a  boy*s  book,  charmingly  writ- 
ten, and  stimulating  to  all  that  is  best  in  boy's 
nature.  Such  books  as  these  make  a  refresh- 
ing contrast  to  the  goody-goody  artificialities 
which  were  the  current  pabulum  of  lads  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since.  Dr.  Hale's  genius 
shines  not  less  brightly  in  books  of  this  kind 
than  in  the  more  pretentious  works  bearing 
his  name. 
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Thb  nnezpeoted  death  of  Mr.  Baikes  lends 
a  melanoholy  interest  to  the  aoooant  of  the 
oelebration  of  the  jubilee  of  uniform  inlMid 
p«iin/  postage,  whioh  hai  Jost  bssn  pablishsd 


by  the  Jubilee  Celebration  Committee^  it 
whose  proceedings  the  late  Postmaster-GeB- 
eral  took  so  active  and  kindly  an  iotereit 
Amid  much  that  is  merely  formal  and  ephem- 
eral, the  volume  contains  not  a  little  matter 
of  permanent  interest  in  connection  with  tiie 
recent  history  of  the  Post-Offloe  and  its  pres- 
ent organization,  and  these  aooroea  of  intereik 
are  enhanced  by  the  portraits  and  skH^^hft 
with  which  it  is  illustrated. 

Db.  Fubnivall  is  spending  his  holidayiat 
Norwich  and    copying    the   eaxlieai  Eng^ 
wills,  those  of  the  Consistory   Courts  for  s 
volume  in  the  Early  English   Text  Society. 
He  hoped  to  find  many  instanoes  of  disleet 
and  local  trade  and  custom,. bnt  veiy  few  oc- 
cur.   As  against  the  earliest  English  will  at 
Somerset  House,  1397,  Norwich  can  show  only 
a  short  English  proviso,  in  a  liatin  wiU  of 
1427,  shifting  the  testator's  estate  from  oae 
nephew  to  another,  in  case  the  first  is  not 
"  of  good  gouemaunoe  and  Ijdj  persons  to 
the  word,  and  marie  hym  self  hi  the  avys  of 
the  feoffees,  the  executors   the  foin  seyd.** 
The  first  complete  English  will  was  made  in 
1429,  that  of  Sir  Andrew  Botiller,  knight,  and 
after  this  others  came  slowly  till  1464.    The 
first  two  registers   have    no    English  willf. 
*<  Surflete,**  the  third  register  (1427-35),  has 
the  proviso  mentioned  aboYe,  and  fiye  English 
wills  ;  **  Doke,*'  the  foorth  register  (1436^), 
thirteen  such  wills  ;  "  Wylbej/'  the  fifth  regis, 
ter  (^444^8),  only  one  English  will ;  *«  Al^yn." 
the  sixth  register  (1448-65),  only  fonr«  thon^ 
a  Latin  will  of  Bobert  Martham  recites  woid 
for  word  a  marriage  settlement  of  2S  Hemy 
VI.,  made  by  the  testator  on  the  wedding  of 
one  of  his  two  daughters.    The  serenth  regis- 
ter,  <*Bro8iard*'    (1454-64).    contains    ei^t 
English  wills,  some  of  Norwich  citizens,  and 
among  them  one  of  John  Goes,  no  donbl  the 
ancestor  of  A.  Goose,  the  publisher  lately  is- 
Ured  who  issued  Mr.  Walter  Bje's  "  Book  of 
Nonsense."      A  pretty  "  qwethe-wozd "  lor 
"  devise  or  bequest"  ocenis  in  1457  ;  *'  be  ia- 
gate  and  outegate  into  y  gaidine**  in  1158. 
In  1452  John   Balston  bequeathed   to  the 
Church  of  Hempstede  "  j  pyzte,  to  pntleowif 
lord  god  in  ; "  and  there  are  sereral  gifts  ol 
altaroloths,  vestments,  etc.     For  **  shall"  or 
**  should,'*  "xsl"  and  "xolde'*  oeeasieasHy 
ooonr;   "  qwoeh"   is  sometimes   loand  lor 
«<  which,"  and  wh  fmqu:  <'j«  wheohsdhs 
seld  to  a.iol^  (aoqait,  paj)  my  dettis**  (I'^'X 
A  few  words  seem  speoial  to  the  Eaalsneow> 
ttes :  **  iij  ea4ya  of  him«  esd  n  ^r^ff* 
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(1437),  '*  fyve  Raaera  barly"  (1434).  Gifts  of 
a  combe  of  barly,  etc.,  to  the  **plowlot" 
(1435)  were  probably  to  the  •*  plowlight. " 
"  A  farindeU  of  elys"  (1435),  * '  xij  last  of  trvfys, 
ij  Sahurea  and  a  dydcUe**  (1438)  are  pazzles  at 
present.  When  enough  mateiinl  is  got  to- 
gether for  a  volume,  it  will  be  edited  by  Mr. 
Walter  Rye  and  Dr.  Fumivall. 

Miss  A^fniT.TA  B.  Edwabds  has,  we  are  glad 
to  learn,  so  far  recovered  her  health  as  to  be 
enabled  to  return  to  England  after  her  length- 
ened sojourn  in  Italy.  Her  new  volume,  en- 
titled ''Pharaohs,  Fellahs,  and  Explorers," 
will  be  published  in  this  country  by  Messrs. 
Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.,  and  in  America  by 
Messrs.  Harper  Brothers  early  in  November. 

The  Dumfries  Standard  describes  a  manu- 
script volume,  purchased  at  an  auction  sale, 
which  contains  some  unpublished  poems  by 
Burns.  It  is  said  to  comprise  "a  very  re- 
markable and  most  valuable  collection.  **  The 
effusions  are  mostly  of  a  satirical  character, 
some  of  them  being  couched  in  coarse  lan- 
guage. The  then  Duke  of  Queensberry  is 
somewhat  severely  handled  in  some  of  the 
poems. 

The  expected  edition  of  a  "Patrologia 
Syriaca,"  under  the  direction  of  the  Abb6  K. 
Graffin,  of  the  Catholic  Institute,  Paris,  seems 
likely  to  become  a  reality.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond volumes  of  Aphrates*s  works  will  soon 
leave  the  press.  They  will  contain  the 
homilies,  according  to  the  lamented  Dr.  W. 
Wright's  edition,  but  collated  with  all  the 
known  mss.  which  furnish  good  variations. 
A  Latin  translation  will  be  added  by  Dom  J. 
Parisot,  of  Solesmes.  The  size  of  the  Syriac 
collection  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  Migne's 
"  Patrology,"  and  each  volume  will  contain  a 
vocabulary  of  special  words  used  by  the  differ- 
ent authors. 

A  FESTIVE  gathering  has  been  held  at  Mel- 
bourne of  the  Melbourne  Book-tellers  and 
Stationers'  Association,  at  which  the  trades 
were  largely  represented,  the  chair  being  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  L.  Hutchinson,  the  president 
of  the  association.  Among  the  toasts  gi\en 
were  "Success  to  Literature"  and  "Aus- 
tralian Authors." 

The  museum  of  pcjstage-stamps  which  has 
recently  been  opened  at  Vienna  comprises 
more  than  100,000  examples,  arranged  in 
three  large  rooms,  and  includes  among  its 
greatest  rarities  the  stamps  made  for  and  used 
in  the  balloon  and  pigeon  despatches  of  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870-71. 


We  learn  from  German  sources  that  the 
publication  of  a  new  Latin  dictionary,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Prussian  state,  is  in  contem- 
plation. The  work,  which  is  designed  to  sur- 
pass in  magnitude  and  completeness  all  Latin 
lexicons  hitherto  published,  is  to  be  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  that  distinguished 
classical  scholar  Professor  Martin  Hertz,  of 
Breslau,  with  the  assistance  of  a  host  of 
philologists,  and  will  comprise  not  only  clas- 
sical, but  also  low  and  late  Latin.  The  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  Berlin  is  said  to  have  ap- 
proved of  the  plan,  the  execution  of  which 
will  occupy  full  eighteen  years  and  cost  be- 
tween 500,000  and  1,000,000  marks. 

The  death  is  announced  of  M.  J.  Nerudo, 
the  Czech  journalist  and  poet,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-three. 

With  regard  to  the  investigations  contem- 
plated by  the  India  Ofiice  authorities  among 
the  archives  at  Lisbon  for  documents  and 
records  throwing  light  on  the  period  of  the 
Portuguese  ascendancy  in  India,  ' '  A  Portu- 
guese" points  out  in  a  letter  to  Tfie  Times 
that  a  very  complete  and  interesting  collec- 
tion of  official  documents  has  been  published 
for  some  years  at  Lisbon,  which  embraces 
from  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  India  by 
the  Portuguese  in  1498  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  under  the  title  '*  Col- 
lec9ao  de  Tratados  e  Concertos  de  pazes  que 
o  Estado  da  India  Portugueza  fez  com  os  Beis 
e  Senhores  com  quem  teve  rela90es  uas  partes 
da  Asia  e  Africa  Oriental,"  por  J.  F.  Judice 
Biker,  Lisbon. 

Messrs.  Hsnbt  &  Co.  have  in  preparation  a 
new  series,  entitled  "  The  Victoria  Library 
for  Gentlewomen,"  which  will  be  written  and 
illustrated  exclusively  by  gentlewomen.  The 
Queen  has  ordered  two  copies  of  each  volume 
for  the  royal  library,  and  the  Princess  of 
Wales  is  also  a  subscriber.  The  first  volume 
of  the  series,  which  will  be  ready  in  Septem- 
ber, will  be  by  Lady  Violet  Greville  on  '*  The 
Gentlewoman  in  Society,"  and  she  will  be 
followed  by  Dr.  Kate  Mitchell,  who  will  write 
on  "  Hygiene  for  Gentlewomen."  The  claims 
of  fiction  will  not  be  disregarded,  arrange- 
ments having  been  made  for  new  novels  by, 
among  others,  Mrs.  E.  Lynn-Linton,  Mrs. 
Alexander,  Miss  M.  Betham -Edwards,  Miss 
Iza  Duffus- Hardy,  and  the  author  of  the  "  An- 
glo-Maniacs.*'  Besides  writing  the  first  vol- 
ume,  Lady  Greville  will  also  edit  two  volumes 
devoted  to  "  Gentlewomen's  Sports,"  the 
contributors  to  which  will  comprise,  among 
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oampaign  of  1813,  when  Napoleon,  holding  a 
oentral  position  on  the  Elbe,  endeavored  to 
strike  from  thence  against  the  masses  of  allies 
formed  in  a  great  circle  around  him  at  Berlin, 
in  Silesia,  and  in  Bohemia,  experience  showed 
that  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  crash  with 
Bofficient  rapidity  armies  of  120,000  men  so 
as  to  prevent  them  from  being  supported  in 
time  by  others.  As  the  allies  gradually  closed 
in  on  him,  and  the  distances  between  their 
dilferent  forces  diminished,  this  became  con- 
tinually more  and  more  apparent  In  fact,  it 
became  clear,  if  it  had  been  doubtful  before- 
hand, that  the  question  was  altogether  a  mat- 
ter of  proportion  between  time,  distance,  and 
the  resisting-power  of  the  several  armies  con- 
cerned. On  the  other  haod,  in  1814,  when 
the  nature  of  the  country  invaded  caused  a 
reduction  in  the  size  of  the  armies  moving 
forward  separately,  Napoleon  was  able  as  of 
old  to  strike  his  blows  right  and  left  with  tell- 
ing effect.  Now,  if  it  were  possible  for  an 
army  of  our  day,  supplied  with  all  the  imple- 
ments with  which  modern  science  has  pro- 
vided it,  to  meet  any  army  of  equal  numbers 
equipped  as  Napoleon*  s  armies  were  equipped, 
the  difference  in  power  of  the  modern  army 
would  be  such  that  it  would  almost  be  able  to 
deal  with  its  enemy  as  civilized  armies  pro- 
vided with  fire-arms  were  at  first  able  to  deal 
with  savages  possessed  only  of  bows  and  ar- 
rows. The  artillery  of  the  days  of  Napoleon 
would  not  be  able  to  act  at  all,  for  our  modern 
infantry  can  fire  with  effect  at  a  distance 
greater  than  could  Napoleon's  big  guns.  Our 
artillery  would  be  able  to  destroy  Napoleon's 
army  before  either  his  artillery  or  infantry 
could  act  against  us.  Thus  an  army  of  50,000 
men  of  our  own  time  must  be  reckoned  as 
possessing,  at  least,  the  resisting  power  of 
100,000  of  the  days  of  Napoleon.  It  is  obvi- 
ous,  therefore,  that  the  relationship  between 
time,  distance,  and  the  resisting  power  of 
armies  has  been  greatly  affected  by  the  change 
in  the  character  of  weapons,  and  that  calcu- 
lations as  to  what  a  superior  army  can  do  in 
a  given  time  to  break  up  the  force  of  an  army 
opposing  it,  and  to  be  free  to  deal  with  an- 
other army,  are  greatly  modified. 

In  modern  war  the  effort  of  th^  general  is 
directed  to  maintaining  in  its  full  efficiency 
' '  the  vast  and  complicated  machine' '  which 
he  handles,  and  to  breaking  up  and  destroy- 
ing the  efficiency  of  that  to  which  he  is  op- 
posed. This  is  the  central  fact  to  be  kept  in 
mind.  Generals  and  soldiers,  long  accus- 
tomed to  look  at  war  from  this  point  of  view, 


frequently  embody  their  whole  conception  of 
strategy  in  a  phrase  which  to  a  reader,  taking 
it  in  its  simple  form,  is  apt  to  seem  like  a 
mere  truism — that  the  great  principle  of 
strategy  is  to  concentrate  the  largest  possible 
force  at  the  right  moment  at  the  decisive 
point.  So  stated,  strategy  may  seem  to  have 
nothing  exceptional  in  its  nature,  and  to  in- 
volve no  study  of  the  nature  of  the  great  or- 
ganizations of  men  with  which  it  is  concerned. 
But,  in  fact,  this  study  and  this  knowledge 
are  presupposed  by  those  who  thus  explain 
their  art.  It  is  because  armies  are  not  mere 
gatherings  of  armed  men,  but  have  a  vitality 
of  their  own,  that  some  very  heavy  blows  may 
be  struck  against  them  without  affecting  a 
vital  point,  while  a  more  skilfully  directed 
stroke  may  destroy  their  whole  future  power 
of  action.  An  army  then,  as  it  stands  in  the 
field,  is  of  this  character,  that  while  the  fight- 
ing force  directly  opposed  to  the  enemy  is  an 
organism  which  depends  for  its  vitality  upon 
the  trained  spirit  of  order,  discipline,  and 
enthusiasm  or  devotion  which  holds  it  to- 
gether, and  on  the  trained  capacity  for  mutual 
and  effective  fighting  co-operation  which 
makes  it  act  like  one  man,  it  has  also,  reach- 
ing far  behind  it,  a  long  and  weak  tail,  on  the 
safety  of  which  its  very  existence  depends. — 
F)rom  "  War,*'  by  CoUyiid  Maurice. 

Tobacco  Febmentation. — A  very  essential 
process  is  brought  about  by  firmly  packing 
ripe  tobacco  in  large  quantities.  It  had  been 
generally  supposed  that  the  fermentation  is 
of  purely  chemical  nature,  but  Herr  Suchs- 
land,  of  the  German  Botanical  Society,  finds 
that  a  fungus  is  concerned  in  it.  In  all  the 
tobaccos  he  examined,  he  found  large  quanti- 
ties of  fungi,  though  of  only  two  or  three 
species.  Bacteriacea)  were  predominant,  but 
GoccaceaB  also  occurred.  When  they  were 
taken  and  increased  by  pure  caltivation,  and 
added  to  other  kinds  of  tobacco,  they  pro- 
duced changes  of  taste  and  smell  which  re- 
called those  of  their  original  nutritive  base. 
In  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Germany  it  has 
been  sought  to  get  a  good  quality,  chiefly  by 
ground  cultivation,  and  introduction  of  the 
best  kinds  of  tobacco.  But  it  is  pointed  out 
that  failure  ,of  the  best  success  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  more  active  fermenting  fungi 
of  the  original  country  are  not  brought  with 
the  seeds,  and  the  ferments  here  cannot  give 
such  good  results.  Experiments  made  with  a 
view  to  improvement  on  the  lines  suggested 
have  apparently  proved  successful.— i\ra(t#re. 
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Ok  the  Slst  December,  1888,  about  bije 
monlbs  after  his  accesaion  to  the  throoe, 
William  II.  of  Germany  addresaed  bia 
ChaDcellor,  Ptince  Bismarck,  a  telegram 
BB  follows  :— 

Dear  Princs,— The  year  vhich  baa  brongbt 
na  anch  uTere  afflictions  and  irreparable 
loaaes  is  drawing  to  a  cloae.  The  tbonght 
that  jon  atill  ataud  (althfal  at  m;  side,  and 
enter  the  New  Year  in  vigorous  atrength,  filla 
me  with  joy  aod  comtort.  Fram  tbe  bottom 
of  m;  heart  1  desire  for  yon  happineaa,  bleas- 
higa,  and,  above  all,  lasting  lieslth,  and  prey 
Heaven  that  I  may  long  be  permitted  to  work 
with  yon  for  the  welfare  and  greatness  of  oar 
Fatheiiand. 

Within  fifteen  months  of  the  date  of 
this  complimentary  message  the  yonng 
Emperor  had  (on  March  23,  1890)  tele- 
graphed to  a  fiiend  in  Weimar  : — 

•■  Many  thanks  toi  yonr  friendly  lett«r.    I 
luvs  Indeed  gone  through  bitter  experiences, 
Nnr  SauML— ToL.  LIT.,  No.  6. 


and  ba*o  paaaed  many  painful  honra.  My 
heart  is  as  sorrowtol  as  if  I  had  again  lost  my 
grand  father  I  Bnt  it  is  so  appointed  to  me 
by  Qod  ;  and  it  has  to  be  borne,  even  tbODgh 
I  ahonld  fall  under  tbe  harden.  The  post  of 
officer  of  tbe  watch  on  tbe  ship  of  Idtate  boa 
fallen  to  my  lot.  Her  coarse  remains  the 
same  :  so  now  full  steam  ahead  !" 

The  recipient  of  this  note  was  variously 
supposed,  at  tbe  time,  to  be  eilber  the 
Emperor's  rehtive,  tbe  Grand  Dulte  of 
Weimar,  or  Admiral  Barlscb  ;  but  the 
naval  imagery  employed  in  tho  telegram 
(for  His  Majeaty  can  be  all  Ibinga  to  all 
men)  secma  to  settle  tbe  point  in  favor  of 
tbe  Adnnral,  who,  by  Iho  way,  was  al  one 
time  expected  to  succeed  to  Prince  Bis- 
marck. Well,  then,  within  fifteen  short 
months  of  his  addressing  a  fervent  hope 
for  continued  co-operation  between  himself 
and  his  political  Palinurua,  who  had 
gnided  the  ship  of  State  through  so  many 
storms  and  perils,  the  Emperor  had  sud- 
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ing  to  bis  own  avowal  (for  who  does  not 
remember  tbe  veiled  reproacbes  against  a 
certain  statesman-colleague  with  which  he 
began  bis  lamentations  and  recriminations 
at  FriedrichsTub  ?),  found  bis  native  But- 
lers, bis  Devcrenx,  his  Leslies,  and  bis 
Gordons.  He  suffered  tbe  inevitable  pen- 
alty of  all  who  have  ever  risen  to  tran- 
scendent heights  of  influence  and  power. 
In  the  course  of  bis  table-talk,  during  tbe 
French  war,  tbe  ex-Chancellor  once  re- 
marked that,  though  tbe  Prussian  people 
buzza'd  and  beclapped  their  great  Freder- 
ick when  alive,  they  secretly  rubbed  their 
bands  in  glee  when  finally  tbe  old  tyrant 
bad  breathed  bis  last.  And  tbe  same  re- 
mark applies,  to  some  extent,  to  Bis- 
marck's own  official  death,  which  cer- 
tainly excited  surprise  throughout  Ger- 
many, and  sentimental  sorrow,  but  com- 
paratively little  real  regret  and  no  great 
apprehension  for  the  future.  As  a  finan- 
cial journal  well  expressed  it  at  the  time, 
"  even  the  aspen-leaves  of  the  Bourse  never 
so  much  as  quivered  at  tbe  news  of  the 
mighty  Chancellor's  fall."  His  country- 
men adored  him,  vowing  to  be  eternally 
grateful  for  the  great  things  be  bad  done, 
and  were  intensely  proud  of  him  as  part 
of  their  national  greatness  ;  but,  to  speak 
tbe  honest  truth,  they  were  beginning  to 
groan  under  tbe  weight  of  bis  personal 
authority  and  will,  which  overshadowed 
every  walk  of  their  public  life  ;  and  this 
was  more  especially  the  case  with  bis  col- 
leagues and  immediate  subordinates,  with 
whom  tbe  Iron  Chancellor  enjoyed  as  lit- 
tle official  popularity  as  was  inspired  by 
Wellington  in  tbe  hearts  of  the  troops 
whom  he  so  often  led  to  victorious  battle. 
Every  one  felt  that  Bismarck's  life-work 
was  done,  and  that  there  would  now  be 
no  great  danger — nay  :  that  there  would 
be  a  positive  advantage — in  bis  leaving 
tbe  further  pursuit  and  development  of 
his  task  to  younger  and  fresher  bands. 
In  tbe  oft-quoted  words  of  Schiller, — 

"  Der  Mobr  hat  seine  Sohaldigkeit  gethan, 
Der  Mohr  kann  geben.'* 

But  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  easy  to 
wean  one's  self  from  the  love  of  drink 
than  from  the  love  of  power,  and  the  lat- 
ter was  a  species  of  intoxication  in  which, 
as  it  bad  been  his  greatest  passion  through 
life,  Bismarck  desired  to  revel  until  the 
day  of  his  death.  It  is  only  affirming 
-that  he  is. mortal  to  say  that,  with  all  his 


splendid  achievements,  be  committed  some 
stupendous  mistakes — his  bootless  combat 
with  invincible  Rome  included — in  tbe 
course  of  bis  life  ;  but,  perhaps,  his 
crowning  error  of  judgment  was  his  mis- 
conception of  the  moment  when  Germany, 
through  his  efforts,  might  now  be  said  to 
be  firmly  seated  in  tbe  saddle  and  be  left 
to  ride  of  herself.  Bismarck  has  fre- 
onently  expressed  himself  an  admirer  of 
the  character  of  George  Washington, 
boasting  that  Prussia  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean State  to  recognize  the  great  Republic 
of  bis  creating  ;  but  bis  admiration  would 
have  assumed  a  much  more  flattering  form 
bad  he  be  n  careful  to  select  tbe  proper 
time  for  imitating  the  Cincinnatus  of  the 
West.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  assert  that 
bis  grand  historical  figure  would  have  gone 
down  to  posterity  in  more  majestic  and 
unmutilated  shape  bad  he,  like  Ariel,  rec- 
ognized when  his  **  task  was  fairly  done," 
and  voluntarily  surrendered  the  helm  of 
the  ship  of  State  into  other  hands,  re- 
solved to  spend  tbe  evening  of  his  life  in 
dignity  and  silence. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  when 
penning  tbe  telegram  before  quoted  with 
reference  to  bis  assumption  of  the  post  of 
officer  of  the  watch  on  this  ship,  the  Em- 
peror was  perfectly  sincere  in  saying  that, 
in  parting  with  Bismarck,  be  had  suffered 
as  much  as  if  be  bad  again  lost  his  grand- 
father. Yet  there  is  just  as  little  reason 
to  doubt  that,  from  a  particular  date,  it 
was  His  Majesty's  fixed  purpose  to  effect 
a  divorce  between  himself  and  his  Chan- 
cellor, even  as  it  was  tbe  set  determination 
of  Nelson  to  get  rid  of  his  own  wife  after 
he  bad  become  infatuatedly  attached  to 
Lady  Hamilton.  Not  that  Lady  Nelson 
had  ceased  to  command  the  respect  and 
even  the  love  of  her  husband.  **  On  tbe 
contrary,"  said  her  capricious  lord,  **  I 
call  God  to  witness,  there  is  nothing  in 
you,  or  your  conduct,  that  I  wish  other- 
wise." And  so  it  was  pretty  much  with 
the  maker  of  tbe  German  Empire,  who 
was  involuntarily  divorced  from  the  office 
which  be  bad  held  with  such  distinction 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  loaded 
with  valedictory  honors,  including  bis 
ducal  title,  which  he  has  continued  to  de- 
spise and  ignore. 

**  That  will  never  do,"  tbe  young  Em- 
peror is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  **  Neue  Herr"  when  attending 
a  rebe$irsal  of  that  historical  play  last  win- 
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ter  in  the  Schaaspielhans  at  Berlin. 
"  Ercn  when  a  IlohcnzolleiD  dismiMca  one 
of  his  miDistera  he  loads  him  with  honors. 
You  mnst  change  all  that"  This  I'riti- 
cism  was  said  to  have  been  addressed  to 
UeiT  *on  'Wildenbruch,  a  Foreign  Office 
clerk — a  soit  of  comt  poet,  or  aooHicial 
laureate  at  Beriio — who  might  be  csIM 
the  woold-be  Wa^er  of  the  heroic  rhrnied 
verse  drama  in  Germany.  Certainly  his 
plays  dealing  by  preference  with  subjects 
connected  with  the  riw  of  the  Hohen- 
■ollema,  and  appealing  to  the  popalar 
■ense  of  melodramatic  patriotism,  are 
frightfully  fall  of  swaabbnckler  sound  and 
Gword-clashing  ;  and  nothing  wculd  con- 
tent this  aspiring  dramatist  bat  that  he 
should  produce  a  play  entitled  the  "  Neue 
Herr,"  or  the  '"  New  Ruler'" — a  play, 
strange  to  say,  about  which,  and  the  len- 
aatioD  it  created,  the  English  Correspond- 
ents at  Berlin  found  remarkably  little  to 
report  at  the  time,  though  in  the  case  of 
one  of  them,  at  least,  ttiis  omi^ion  was 
simply  dae  to  the  fact  of  his  being  under 
editorial  orders  to  restrict  the  field  of  his 
obserratiou  and  his  commeuL  But  who, 
then,  was  the  ''  Neue  ilerr"  !  It  waa 
the  Toang  Emperor's  own  ancestor,  the 
'"  Great  Elector,''  one  of  whoae  first  acts, 
on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  was  to  dis- 
miss from  office  Adam  ron  Scbwarzen- 
berg,  his  predececsor's  Chancellor,  and 
virtually  take  all  the  reins  of  power  into 
his  own  Teforraing  hands.  This  incident 
forma  one  of  the  main  motives  in  Wilden- 
bmch's  play  ;  but  who  shall  say  whether 
the  selection  of  this  subject,  with  it*  oh- 
vions  parallel  between  the  past  and  the 
pTesen^  was  due  to  accident  or  to  de- 
•ign  t 

Was  the  dramatist's  subject  sufi^eeted 
to  him,  or  did  he  select  it  himself,  tak- 
ing, perhaps,  his  ''master's  hamor  for  a 
warrant"  i  I  know  not  :  hut  what  was 
patent  to  all  the  world  was  that  the  Em- 
peror himself  took  the  very  greatest  inter- 
est in  the  matter  and  production  of  the 
piece,  that  he  attended  several  dress  re- 
hearMls.  and  directed  certain  changes  to 
be  made  (as  above  referred  to),  that  he 
waa  foremost  among  the  '^  first-nighters,"' 
and  after  the  performance  went  behind 
the  scenes,  where  he  decorated  the  drama- 
tist with  the  Red  Eagle,  bendea  showering 
(tuda,  sleeve-link*,  breast  pins,  and  other 
marks  of  ^vor  on  the  prineipal  actora,  aod 
that  he    afterward   beqneaAlj 


away  from  evening  putiea  to  icnJ  in  Ih 
scenes  anddialognesof  tfaa"  Nene  Herr." 
On  the  literary  merits  of  this  play  mist 
of  the  critics  wer«  extremely  ban],  one  of 
them — and  a  very  good  one,  too — chsi^ 
aeteriiitig  it  as  "  time  kyper-loyale  Aedts- 
CffmoJie,"  which  might  be  rendered  *'ai 
ultra- loyal  drama  of  the  rowdy-dowdy 
type.'"  But  it  was  agreed  by  all  that  thi 
author  could  not  possibly  feel  hurt  A 
those  adverse  comments,  seeing  that  tbt 
achieTEment  of  political  effect  more  thaa 
of  literary  eiecllence  mast  have  been  bii 
primary  aim.  Certsinly  the  parting  sceaet 
between  the  Great  Elector  and  hia  father's 
old  Chancellor,  Schwaizenberg — who  final- 
ly went  o9  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy — wm 
felt  by  all  who  witnessed  the  piece  to  be 
extremely  soggealire  and  painfnl ;  ■« 
wa^  little  other  than  dis^nat  excited  bf 
the  picture  of  rade  and  ranting  militaij 
nobles,  with  their  repnlaiTe  immorality,  ii 
which  the  piece  abounded.  Bnt  it  had  it 
Iea«t  one  redeeming  scene — as  softesed 
and  touching  as  it  was  i^ain  aoggeriiti. 
This  was  an  apaitmcat  in  the  royal  cadk 
at  Berlin,  wher^  a  wayworn  and  breatk- 
less  courier,  jnat  arrived  from  distait 
Konigsberg,  enters,  and  on  bended  kai* 
announces  to  the  Knr-Prinx  (*.*.,  faeiedt- 
tary  Prince)  the  death  of  hia  faUier,  and 
his  conseqnent  sncceasion  to  the  crowa. 
Ou  being  left  alone,  and  after  overcomiif 
the  first  ahocka  of  his  grief,  joong  Fred- 
erick 'William  (destined  lo  bc«ome  and  bs 
called  the  Great  Eleetix)  HUm  to  soIik>- 
(]n:iing  on  the  natoie  and  dntiee  of  bit 
high  sovereign  office  ;  hot  fcMD  those  rev- 
eries he  is  speedily  aroosed  by  the  tnmok 
of  a  myriad-head»d  multitoda  of  his  pee- 
ple.  who,  catching  wind  of  the  GJianga  U 
miers,  bava  alrmdy  Btnanted  ^m  aD 
quarters  of  the  city  to  the  SchloM  to  x^ 
claim  their  "  Nene  Herr.'*  Attracted  by 
the  sound,  the  yoong  Elector  (ho  ww  oaly 
eighteen)  goea  to  the  wiaduv  and  beeooMi 
a  prey  to  erootioa  aa  ha  naata  dowa  oa 
this  surging  sea  of  Ua  anl^etita— oM^ 
women,  and  children,  with  their  wad  mt 
woe  all  depending  Ok  hiiL  The  ^ht  of 
them  fills  him  with  an  «lmost  emftbing 
sense  of  mponsibility,  and  be  ends  by 
r  Bteri^  holy  raws  to  live  for  ibe  good 
oi  B  people  taA  far  ttotbiag  else,  tii  ba 
a  1  faame  sail  fesr- 

le  pniud  and  wiU 
Ob«nc*lW,  in- 
»  t  Juwlj  sad  op- 
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pressed,   to  pat  &  cbicken  (bo  to  speak)  the  Great  Elector's  ruling  descendatit,  who 

into  every  poor  man's  pot,  and  to  be,  in  bums  with  a  high  desire  to  walk  in  tha 

the  highest   sense   of   the    word,   a  tnie  footsteps  of  his  forefathers.      Of  these, 

Iiandetvater  of  hia  Vaterland,  tho  greatest  were  the  vanquisher  of  the 

It  is   doubtFni    whether    Frederick  the  Swedes,    the  victor  of   the  Auatrians   in 

Great,    with  all  hia  cultivated  taatea  and  alliance  with  the  half  of  Europe,  and  the 

his  abhorrence  of  transparent  adulation,  conqueror  of  the  French — the  Great  Elcc- 

woald  have  discovered  much  literary  merit  tor,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  William  the 

in  Wildenbruch 'a  dramatic  attempt  to  imi-  Viclorions.     These  three  figures  form  the 

tate  the  manner  of  Plutarch  in  drawing  trinity  of  the  new    Emperor's   historical 

hiatoric  parallela ;  bat  we  have  it  on  the  worship,  the  chief  objects  of  his  emula- 

■Dthority   of  the   new    Emperor    himself  lion  ;  and  it  may,   therefore,  be  well  to 

that  the  Great  Elector,  and  not  the  Great  consider  how  far  the  qualities  which  His 

King,  is  the  enemplar  of  this  preference  Majeaty  Ijas  hitherto  displayed  give  prom- 

in  the  aanais  of  his  own  house  ;  and  it  ise  of  hia  filling  up  as  lai^e  and  lumiaouB 

was,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  last  winter  a  page  in  the  aooals  of  his  nation, 

he  seized  the  250th  anniversary  of  Freder-  William  II.  has  only  occnpied  the  throne 

ick  William's  accession  to  the  throne  to  for  a  little  over  three  years,  and  it  cannot 

celebrate  the  occasion  with  gorgeous  mili-  be  said  that  dnting  this  period  his  charac- 

tary  pomp,  and  to  eulogize,  in  the  most  ter  has  been  slow  of  development.     Since 

glowing  terms,   the  extraordinary  virtues  General  Boulanger's  beclouded  star  sank 

of  bis  favorite  ancestor.      Ancestor-wor-  — seemingly  forever — beneath  the  politi* 

ahip  is  ceitainly  a  very  marked  note  in  the  cal  horizon,   that  of  the  young  Oermaa 

Emperor's  character;    nor  does  he 'ever  Emperor  has   been   the   cynosuia   of   all 

speak  with  greater  force  and  enthnsiasm  eyes.     Society  mast  have  a  saviour  of  some 

than  when  pointing  a  moral  by.  reference  kind  ;  and  at  present  His  Msjesty  is  the 

to  the  deeds  done  by  his  predecessors,  only  candidate  in  the  field  for  this  honor. 

The  jut  imaginum  is  the  private  right  in  among  the  occupants  of  thrones  at  least, 

the  exercise  of  which  His  Majesty  takes  It  in,  therefore,  only  natural  that  all  oyes- 

most  delight ;  and  every  statue  or  portrait  should  be  bent  upon  him,  and  that  hia 

of  his  sires  seems  to  apostrophize  and  in-  claims — unmistakable    enongh,    if    unex- 

spire  him,  in  the  words  of  Bums  :  pressed — to  be  regarded  as  the  leading 
Sovereign  of  hia  time  should  be  closely 
scrutinized  by  tho  light  of  everything  he 
says  and  does.     It  might  be  at^ued  that 

The  Emperor  has  confessed  that  when  hitherto  his  sayings,    on  the  whole,  have 

at  school,  in  Gassel,  hia  historical  educa-  rather  preponderated  over  his  doings,  and 

tion,  as  far  as  his  own  country  was  con-  that  he  is  thus  incurring  a  very  grave  re- 

ceraed,  was  shsmcfully  neglected  in  favor  sponsibility  by  flying  so  many  drafts  on 

of  useless  classical  lore,  and  that  at  this  the  future.     But  it  must  be  remembered 

period,   consequently,  the   Great    Blector  that  youth  is  the  period  of  impetuosity, 

was  to  him  a"  very  nebulous  personage  ;"  and,  therefore,  of  privilege,      within  the 

but  he  baa  by  this  time  rectified  with  a  brief  period  of  his  reign,  the  Emperor  has 

vengeance  all  those  errors  of  his  upbring-  certainly  spoken  a  great  deal — nearly  as 

ing,  and,  moreover,  taken  care  that  none  mnch,  indeed,  as  his  grandfather  did  dur- 

of  his  subjects  shall  henceforth  labor  an-  ing  all  his  lifc'time  ; — but  then  it  must  be 

dera  similar  disadvantage,  directing  that  admitted  that,  though  his  speeches  are 

in  fature  the  yoath  of  Germany  shair  learn  often   very  bold  and  startling,    they    are 

their  world-history  by  a  proeew  the  re-  never  witless  or  absurd.     Bismarck  once 

Tena  of  that  hitherto  pursued — namely,  said  that,    when   first    introduced   among 

by  working  their  rtndious  way  back  from  the  dull  old  diplomatists  at  the  Diet  in 

Gbdin    Mid    QnrelottA,    vii    Rotabach,  Frankfort,  he  acted  among  them,  with  hia 

Lenthen,  nnd  Pehrbellin,  to  Uanti&ea  and  unconventional  and  audaciona  ways,  liko 

'"hcnnopylio.      Wildenbnoh'a  portrait  of  so  much  cayenne  pepper  ;  and  a  similar 

'      "  *'         "      ■         iloqnising  on  the  eSeot  has  now  been  produced  by  the  pres- 

H  hiiMvsreign  ent  Emperor  in  the  circle  of  his  fellow- 

1  te.^ii                    ■  Towt  in  t»-  sovereigns,  who  still  cling  to  the  old  tradi- 

fiom  tiona  as  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  a  throne. 
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spirit  of  the  Press  that  he  assomed  to  be 
under  its  immediate  inspiration  and  con- 
trol. This  was  jast  after  his  retam  from 
his  first  trip  to  Rossia,  when  a  ciyic  depu- 
tation, headed  by  the  Burgomaster,  waited 
upon  HisMajesty  to  offer  him  the  erection 
of  a  fountain  (by  a  master-hand)  as  a  token 
of  loyalty  as  well  as  of  joy  at  his  safe  re- 
turn home.  This  offer  the  Emperor  was 
graciously  pleased  to  accept ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  profited  by  the  occasion  to 
read  the  astounded  deputation  a  most  cut- 
ting lecture  on  the  sins  of  its  supposititious 
organs,  which  had  been  guilty  of  meddling 
with  the  private  affairs  of  his  family,  and 
which,  therefore,  the  city  fathers  ought  to 
whistle  into  heel,  as  yelping  hounds  who 
were  preparing  to  set  upon  an  ill^timate 
quarry.  Perhaps  it  was  this  first  unfor- 
tunate eiperienee  of  his  with  the  Press  of 
Berlin — which  for  some  time  after  his  ac- 
cession was  full  of  painful  Court  scandals 
and  controversies — ^that  innpired  the  young 
Emperor  with  a  deep  aversion  from  jour- 
nalists, to  whom  he  contemptuously  re- 
ferred in  his  opening  speech  at  the  Con- 
ference on  Educational  Reform,  as  **  Press- 
scamps"  (Pre$8'Bengel)  ;  and  apparently 
this  feeling  of  contempt  was  uppermost  in 
His  Majesty's  heart  when  he  decreed,  in 
^opposition  to  the  practice  observed  by  his 
grandfather,  that  no  foreign  Correspond- 
ent could  be  received  at  his  Court,  even 
though  he  had  been  previously  presented 
to  his  own  Sovereign.  At  the  same  time. 
His  Majesty,  like  his  father,  is  a  diligent, 
and  indeed  voracious,  reader  of  news- 
papers ;  and  one  of  the  first  things  he 
does  of  a  morning  is  to  peruse  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  Press  of  Germany  and  Eu- 
rope, which  are  selected  for  him  and 
gummed  on  to  folio-pages  by  the  officials 
of  the  Press  Bureau — an  institution  of 
which  this  is  now  the  main,  if  not,  in- 
deed, the  only  function,  but  concerning 
which  more  downright  nonsense  has  been 
written  than  about  any  other  part  of  the 
organism  of  the  Prussian  State.  These 
extracts  the  Emperor  frequently  annotates 
in  this  or  that  sense,  and  it  is  such  mar- 
ginal remarks  which  serve  as  the  basis  of 
many  a  semi-official  dimenii  or  rectifica- 
tion. 

From  journalism  to  literature  there  is 
but  one  step — or  call  it  a  stride  ; — but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that,  while  de- 
siring in  many  other  ways  to  emulate  the 
example  set  by  Frederick  the  Great,  Will- 


iam n.  is  also  eager  to  play  the  part  of  a 
Maecenas  of  the  Muses.  I  was  once  at  a 
dinner-party  in  Berlin  which  included 
some  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  capital  ; 
and  afterward,  in  the  smoking-room,  the 
talk  was  of  Literature  and  its  relation  to 
the  Crown,  Said  one  of  these  writers — ^a 
novelist  whose  personal  modesty  is  scarci  ly 
equal  to  his  European  reputation, — ^^  But, 
gentlemen,  just  consider  my  case.  Here 
am  I,  one  of  the  foremost  writers  in  Ger- 
many, and  I  have  never  yet  been  bidden 
to  court :  what  think  you  of  that,  meine 
HerrenV^  It  must  be  admitted,  in  all 
candor,  that  Genu  an  authors,  as  a  rule, 
are  a  most  uncourtly  class  of  creatures ; 
but  very  few  of  them,  indeed,  are  ever  ad- 
mitted even  to  a  back  seat  in  the  social 
assemblages  which,  in  the  winter  season, 
^ther  round  the  Throne,  though  the  ar- 
tists, as  being  a  more  innocuous  race— 
less  prone,  that  is  to  say,  to  taint  their 
creations  with  the  hue  of  party  politics — 
are  slightly  favored  in  this  respect.  The 
Emperor  will  go  to  a  theatre,  and  ask  the 
manager  or  a  leading  actor  round  to  his 
box,  to  discuss  with  him,  in  the  face  of 
all  the  house,  '^  some  necessary  question 
of  the  play,"  and  even  send  him  a  decora- 
tion now  and  then.  But  when  a  Berlin 
actor  hears  that  prominent  members  of 
his  own  guild  in  England  are  occasionally 
invited  to  Marlborough  House,  he  simply 
rolls  his  eyes  and  clasps  his  hands  in  petii- 
fied  astonishment.  The  worst  of  it  (or 
the  best  of  it,  according  to  fancy)  is  that 
most  of  the  leading  authors  and  actors  in 
Germany  are  of  Semitic  origin  :  a  face 
that  tends  to  complicate  the  question  of 
their  social  status  in  the  eyes  of  a  proud 
aristocratic  community,  which  reasons  that 
equality  before  the  law  need  not  carry 
with  it  the  privilege  of  equality  before  the 
social  lord  or  lady.  Here,  in  England, 
I  have  heard  expressions  of  some  little 
astonishment  that  the  Emperor  did  not 
try  to  widen  the  field  of  his  experience, 
during  his  recent  visit  to  us,  by  inviting 
the  acquaintance  of  some  of  our  most  rep- 
resentative men  in  art,  science,  and  liter- 
ature. But  can  a  man,  even  when  en- 
dowed with  all  the  Emperor's  surpassing 
energy,  do  everything  ?  And  how,  in- 
deed, could  English  Science  and  Literature 
hope  to  fare  well  at  his  hands,  when  His 
Majesty  found  it  impossible  to  pay  even 
so  much  as  a  flying  visit  to  the  Exhibition 
of  his  own  country's  art  and  industry  ! 
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One  of  Uie  moat  iDteratinfC  object*  in 
all  tbU  Eihibition — pictare  galleir  aection 
— (■  the  copT  of  a  fine  battle-ahip,  of  the 
old  three-decker  type,  from  the  hand  of 
the  Emperor  hinuelf  (when  Prince  Will- 
iani),  vhich  proTcs  that,  apart  from  the 
other  Bpleadid  qoalities  of  heart  and  head 
beqoeubed  to  lum  by  his  Entrliah  mother 
(and  he  ha*  noch  more  of  hi«  moibcr'a 
than  bis  father's  character  and  tempen- 
mcDt),  he  has  inherited  her  love  of,  and 
oapacily  for  arL  It  has  lone  beeo  a  tradi- 
lioB  of  the  Honae  of  Huhenmllem  ihat 
eaeh  of  its  aoos  thuold  learn  some  handi- 
craft or  other,  and  it  is  clear  that  tbe 
■ent  head  of  that  Honae  mi^t  hare 
I  Terr  req>ectalile  artist  instead 
01  aa  artisan.  As  it  is,  he  loaes  no  op- 
portoiuty  of  promoting  the  inleiesta  ot 
Art  as  a  aeceasarr  element  i&  national  cbI- 
inre.  Bhile  his  acGeaaion  to  tbe  Throae 
prored  a  perfect  godsend  to  tbe  portrait 
painter*  and  scolplors  of  Berlin — a  reiT 
mniDeroa*  claas.  For  there  are  few  <j 
them,  at  tbe  top  ol  their  profession,  to 
whom  His  Uajeaty  haa  not  himvlf  te- 
peatedk  sat.  Frederick  the  Great  sras 
Terr  dwrr  of  haiing  himself  r^irodaaed. 
and.  indeed,  he  ieft  behind  him  hot  few 
otiginal  portraits  of  himself — yon  mieht 
■omber  them  all  on  the  fiucer*  of  one 
hand.  Bat  the  Tarioos  coouterfeit  pre- 
aentments  of  his  reignii^  descendant,  al- 
ready in  esitfenee,  woold  fill  a  goodly  pe- 
tan  gallery  by  tberoaelras.  Ooe  reason 
far  this  aniftic  nnhiplieaiion  of  himself 
o«  wack  an  eiteasire  scale  is  that  tbe  Emt- 
poor  is  chief  of  m>  aaany  regimeMs,  native 
and  foreiga,  ia  the  meK-txtom*  of  wUch 
he  nainnlly  enoagh  desires  his  portnit, 
ia  the  appn^triale  naiforai,  to  he  knag  : 
«>hiie.  wain,  his  Bnmeroa*  nsits  to  tba 
Cowta  of  Eanifie,  when  they  load  him 
mth  howira.  entail*  npoa  him  the  idd^n- 
lioa  of  ooaatcr  tsnrm,  which  geaeratly 
take  tbe  Aa^  of  his  own  ipeakiae  hke- 
■eaa.  And  CKa  a  mnarrh  pay  a  Ughtr 
i  (wspiimf  t  thaa  i*  caabodied  ■« 


■ata  Sttk  fight  M  the  dhMwttraf  tha 

■■■war.  >.••«  oi  IM  c^jei  altnciii«*  «i 
Bma  thj»  lear  is  aa  ItdmatMaaJ  EthiU- 
tiiB  «<  ArL  ahtch  ■»  gat  wf  t(  ihr  S»- 
tieiT  4<  I>iL«  Artisto  to  w tebrais  tlw 
jabtlcc  *i  thor 


leH.  this  exhibitioD  h 

jabilation  to  a  ladj  m 


menia  with  the  hnA  eirtitl«d  bar  ta  ba- 
liere  that  ibe  had  a  ^leadid  IsUin  bdan 
her  and  an  emn  trinmph  in  BotKb.  Kow, 
amone  her  other  d^  i'mtwre^  tUa  hij 
claimed  to  reckoa  a  povtiwt  of  Coart 
Uoltke,  who,  when  "-*■-—  had  <.ap*iid 
her  joy  at  ba«ii«  baea  aUe  thoa  to  tWat- 
ate  a  man  bo  famona  for  tba  waViag  tt 
Wtilpeteluektt  («otld.UatiK7).  ai^ 
ipliment  by  saji^  tlsat  thia  por- 

What,  tberef  ore,  was  tlbe  aupriM  mi 
monifieation  of  the  fmr  artist  to  fiad  tbA 
the  Uai^:ing  Conmhtaa  of  Iba  SaUlHlHM 
aSecl«d  to  caasidar  her  pwaaatnuat  af 
the  great  stiatqpat  as  baaeatb  tbe  rtaad- 
ard  of  eiceUcace  amtsMUj  to  adnit  h  ta 
their  ait-ahow  :     Bago  a    ' 


ttsit  of  his  decidMly 


s: 


to  send  for  Madame  aad  b^  p 
tbe  exttlkBee  of  wUcb  Wm  Majiilj  wm 
ao  deeply  JasiinmiiiUhatbatbMS  Mil  Ihf 
gare  a  haaJbaMB  ptka  Mar  i^  amd,  «■»• 
ciri^  Us  raral  ^iiilBg^  av*  it  ainighl 
to  Ae  ExbibiliiM  wU  HMtowtiwa  tki  it 
^oold  ba  ha^  at  aMB  ia    «ba  &* 


It  was  ia  Ike  mm  wirii  af  flipMMr  ja^f- 
MBt  tb«  aada  Bialivfr  MMipaaK 
br  aae  JMiiiaal  —tiwrf  ^^ai,  fc 
■  iinaia  if  ■il^-ViTiti    iiiliiiiirf- 


aCtbaa 

umA  ii>  M  fmxrd  to  hia  paadfatbtr. 
ThK  jorr  bad  awrnded  the  U^mA  priacs 
to  arcfe^Mls  who.  aiaaa;  aal*  at  a&et, 
and  faegMfal  of  Iha  <abcf>MilU  Ibtf  *mU 
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of  B  most  graadioM  character.  But  the 
Emperor,  with  a  sharp  eye  to  all  the  prac- 
tical as  well  as  the  patriotic  aspects  of  the 
qnestioa,  brusquely  torned  his  back  npon 
ail  the  coloBsal  projects,  declaring  that  the 
simpler  nork  of  a  sculptor  roust  suffice  ; 
and  since  Iheu  the  decision  of  the  matter 
haa  mainly  rested  with  him.  Thus,  con- 
trary to  the  original  seuEe  of  Parliament, 
the  erection  of  the  old  Emperor's  monu- 
ment promises  to  be  the  final  outcome 
neither  of  representative  opioion  nor  of 
free  artistic  competition, 

Mineiva  is  by  no  mean*  distasteful  to 
the  Emperor  ;  but  he  is  fondest  of  this 
goddess  when  she  exerts  herself  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Mars.  Military  and  naval  pictures 
are  bis  chief  delight ;  and  on  all  his  jour- 
neys by  tea  he  ia  accompanied  by  a  marine 
painter  (Herr  Salzmann),  whose  duty  it  is 
to  transfer  to  canvas  the  chief  scenes  and 
incidents  of  his  master's  devious  wander- 
ings. Ue  hastens  to  buy  up  every  mili- 
tary piece  (if  art  be  can  lay  his  hands  on  ; 
and  thus  it  was  that,  when  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  bearing  that  Kaulbach'a  "  Cat- 
tle of  Salamis"  was  for  sals,  be  telegraphed 
to  the  widow  of  that  great  artist  begging 
her  to  name  her  own  price  for  the  piece. 
It  will  still  be  fresh  in  memory  bow,  on 
the  deiitb  of  Meisaonier,  the  Emperor 
hastened  to  convey  to  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Aits  at  Paris  his  grief  at  the  loss  of 
this  master,  who  was  "  one  of  the  greatest 
glories  of  France  and  of  the  Art  of  the 
whole  world  ;"  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
His  Majesty's  encomiums  would  have  been 
half  so  warm,  or  his  sorrow  so  acute,  had 
Ueissonier  not  been  a  painter  of  battles. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  like  Frederick 
the  Great, — whose  own  confession  is  the 
juatification  of  the  atatement  — the  Emperor 
William  wonld  plunge  hia  people  into  a 
'a  order  to  get  liimsclf  talked 

lUt,  and   to  cull  what  is  culled  glorv. 

I   Majesty  ia  not   bellicose  ;   but,  at  the 
6  time,  bis  whole  soul  is  wrapped  up  in 
soldiering.     As  long  as  he  is  si  on 

the  Throne,  Germany  will  never  be  niirried 
into  a  beedlees  or  unjoat  war.  If  she 
draws  the  award  at  all,  it  will  ui  be  in 
n  defence  or  that  of  her  all  Of 

that  the  world  may  he  uhsulutt 
'\  (liH  French  still  affect. 


all  Europe.  Hia  passion  for  reviews  (de. 
filir-ium  trement,  as  the  wanton  wit  of  a 
Frenchman  called  il)  is  absoTbing  ;  and  of 
all  the  great  state  functions  of  the  year  in 
which  be  has  to  figure,  that  of  the  grand 
aulumn  maD<euvres  pleases  him  best.  On 
these  occasions  His  Mxjcsty  generally 
takes  personal  command  of  an  Army 
Corps.  Last  year  he  directed  the  move- 
ments of  two,  which  be  did  with  singular 
ability.  As  I  wrote  at  the  time  ;  "  TliiB 
is  not  mere  flattery,  but  the  clear  and  de- 
liberate opinion  of  those  who  are  best  en- 
titled to  judge,  and  who  maintain  that, 
both  as  an  active  commandi^r  and  aa  a 
critic  of  others  in  the  fielr],  the  present 
occupant  of  the  Throne  of  Prussia,  among 
his  other  sterling  gifts,  shows  indication* 
of  a  military  genius  of  the  very  highest 
promise."  Even  his  favorite  divcrsiona 
are  military,  a  game  of  Kriegapiel  or  a 
lecture  on  some  campaign  ;  but  more  at- 
tractive to  him  still  than  either  of  those 
occupations  is  the  serious  pastime  of  tak- 
ing garrisons  unawares.  In  this  respect 
the  Emperor  seems  ubiquitous  :  like  the 
ghost  in  HamUt,  "  'tis  here,  'tis  there, 
'tis  gone  ;"  so  that,  for  miles  around  any 
particular  place  where  His  Majesty  chances 
to  be,  the  troops  have  learned  the  useful 
art  of  sleeping  with  one  eye  open  and 
either  ear  atlent.  Bat  of  alt  these  alarm- 
ings,  the  most  sensational,  because  the 
most  surprising,  happened  on  (bo  day  of 
the  last  General  Election  to  the  Reichstag, 
when  the  electors  (and  they  have  univer- 
aal  suffrage  over  there)  were  crowding  in 
their  thousands  to  the  urns.  One  would 
have  thongbt  that  thtf  very  shadow  of  su- 
perior power  would  have  been  withheld 
from  the  sight  of  the  voters  on  such  a 
day.  But  no  ;  for,  as  all  over  Berlin 
they  were  trooping  to  the  polls,  their 
paths  were  crossed  and  deflected  by  ten 
thousand  troops  of  all  arms,  who  had  sud- 
denly been  called  out  by  sound  of  bugle 
and  tuck  of  drum,  and  were  racing,  hel- 
ter-skelter, to  meet  their  supreme  "  War 
Lord  "  on  the  trysting  ground— a  remark- 
able spectacle,  to  be  sure,  and  one  well- 
Ollcnlated  (aa  it  waa  doubtless  intended) 
to  remind  the  electors  that,  after  all, 
there  was  a  very  much  higher  power  for 
good  in  Germany  than  the  ballot-box,  and 

t  the  Fatherland  owed  far  more  to  her 

g,     tiof  *i  her  Parliaments. 
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lamdv.  ■  II'  'irTrnaii  aw.  .him.  js  » 
:iHVP  .-iiwiv^  ^  iDiMfljt.  .^  .  nr»  ■■'^^  ■  40  most 
i<itoiirulmt/  *  jftt-?  .iTini'ftrd  \itli  :,ii{  !•- 
:"niiiniincr  "!    'int   ;-,iiiiiiri'.    "*Mni^  Viat  rina 

af't.jT  iiif!  t-ri-ncM  ^^  <»r.  ; -.  r.)vv  M^nonM  Z>  Tuc 
i'pf*nr-.h  iiavv  'iinont/  Titf*  r1<:cTs  «ir  'iio  '  i»n- 
'infiital  j'.>w*»rs,  Viiiiaiii  .1.  -'row  ;n 
Aith  t'ift  '-'nhlin*/ <'t  *  lis  r.avv.  r  -vnicu 
;i«  "vaM  ■  ;iipk  i  ..'rasf)  :Mii  -itrnitii\ani!i*, 
.■^^'*f■lallv  i!i  an  a 're  '^tN'Ti  ;:is  •''iiiuirvmen 
rrpoo^-'Tint/  horn  ilin  ri)h)niai  ^ndicEorj'nce 
'l.at.  ^Hizod  iii»on  Mic.rn  attPT  'iie  thiaUi  '»f 
Mift^rppnt.  i'^lpf:r.or\  \v'«Tft  all  M'tfinninor  lo 
i/ronfi   :iboiir,   fur   !  irtiior  ••ii>i>w-r«>oin   r-ii- 
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on*!  tiift  >t'n.  :  and  of  T;iis  inovement  fir 
•  Toatin:^  a  upw  •  ronnanv  ^/^/v  /m^t,  ".liiis 
MiakinLf  tlip  KatlK^rianU  a  vVorM  i'owur  as 
■.vpii  H'*  a  <  nntinpntat  l''>wpr,  :jo  iias  <;on- 
-titiitHd  iiliM.HiHt  Mi«»  apflent  v«?t  'inium- 
-ncp.t <'.iiamrnon.  I'iiu werman  lii^ct  knowsi 
that.  :fH  Kai.'sftr  iiaa  ::.<»  .nti^rostf*  jUst  as 
;nnr*.h  at  heart  a><  i.iiosft  nf  Tin^annv.  nia 
rppavs  iliU  ijitvotion  iv  inakinir  iiini  jLs 
•iarliiifr.  I'or  .^Pa  lifo,  loo.  a.n  \v<>ji  as  iVir 
t.lio  naval  Iraciition.s  at  i'inoriand,  .kj  hPar.* 
an  «'rnniatint;  fondness  ;  and  1  am  'laite 
>Mro  that,  of  all  tlic  •'oinpiiinents  '.vnicU 
have  i»ften  paui  iilni  hv  toreiLrn  >ovcreiirns, 
none  «^ver  tilled  liini  with  iiaif  >o  :nucn 
priiift  and  pleasure  astiie  t^iieen'.^  appnint- 
inentof  iiim  to  i>c  an  A<lniirai  of  h'.'r  rleet. 
l>nt,  with  all  thi."*,  his  master  passion  is 
the  armv.  William  11.  iias  inneriicd  lo 
the  full  the  military  tastes  and  instincts  of 
his  trraudfather,  wuilo  to  these  ne  iias 
added  an  originality  and  force  of  (.'harac- 


•p     inai.i»-  •  r   :i:sin£r  r:m   a:)ore  tiie  rnnc 
r  ..  1  u'pp  :  ;ii(i.i:r.'j  ■  r'ramzer  t  •  iliat  or  an 
.iiiT»<*ntient      tinmander.        :   :-.    iiaee^i. 
..hii.t:.;;     t»iftiiiir  •  icre  wni    Ip  anv  r-^om 
»r  -^  .foitivrt  I  vn-i  wJisentirei?  T?»Don-5iDie 
-r  :.ie  sTare-rv  '  -lUi  or  1  -•)♦)  ana  or  1  -j7r» \ 
-:«ide  x.iii  •  rpsent  .imDeror.  .n   t ;ie  ev^nt 
:  :  i.s  i-vpr  nivir.ir  t  »  rite  t:ie  n«?id.      '  er- 
i-.niv.  ..«  .-a.^t.  ..(5  asDiros  i»   i-e    j.is  own 
!.ii'r     r  t:ie>tati  as  wpit  as  nis  own  «.  han- 
gup. ..nd      icre   .s   r.i  •  ne  amone  thoso 
■  tio    -n.'W     :im     '^st  ::iat  i*  rreoared  to 
lo'-iv  ..:.  :,is  M'^iihie  amoition. 

.   ..as  "Hfie  -.isenssmsr  -iiia  ?noiect  wiib. 
I  i.i'/n  'Triciai  in  i^eriin.    vno  uad  einoyed 
>:<a':)ii.>nai      nnortunities   -r    roaainir   ^"lo 
riarartPf      f    '  .m   :.ew    rlmopror  :   una    lie 
:i?p.iarpd   -.la   i.onest      nmion   t:iai,    lakint; 
.im  a  1  ronnd.  ilis  Mai  est  v  ^aa  i»v  f-.ir  riie 
iio>t  'anaoie  ana  :  romiaiuLr  monareii  wao 
.ad  T.ioiintPd  me  rnrone  '-r   i'nssia  since 
.-.  -.^aa  vacated      v    I'redern'ic   "aq    <ire:u. 
^ome     -f     lis    ;:iari:iniu     .otes    -n    "liiciai 
[•lonments     vere    ^ruiv    -iriiiir.ir     a    'iieir 
"  »rop    ind      iearness,    ma    ;ii     roj«pet:c    .»f 
MPir  indication  of  an  aniiiiv  to  i^o  Mraijriit 
o  i:ift  root     f    i   •iiiestion  thruuiiii  :ui  fu- 
•iimoeiinir   -^-ide    "..saues    .md    ousonriiies. 
ills    Jklajesiv   :s   not   :ond   of    readinir    re- 
lorts  :   I'lit  :.e  ;«*  a    wiiliuGT  !i?*tener,  :ind. 
lavintr    i    "oteniive    iiiemorv,    'le    prefers 
-rai  deaiinir*  with   :;!a  suuordi nates.      Xor 
id  manv    "f   Miese  *'iuiordi nates  rind   that 
■;iev  know  verv  mncn  more  of  a  particular 
^iiujr*ct  than  liieir  imperial  master,  who  is 
is  i\ili  of  information  about  thimr»  in  i^t^n- 
■rai  as  ne  is  ra^er  t«i  ioarn  more.      When 
"^ir  .iohn   *  ri>rat   and   his  follow-deieiraies 
Ap.nt  to  liio   i.abor  ' -onference   in    Berlin 
*hey  were  iiuite  taifen  aiiack   hy  the  Km- 
;ieror'<*  i^rasp  of  cr.'onomic  «piestions  in  ail 
:iioir  details  ;    tnd  1  rpmemoer  riie  e:iae  of 
\n  Kniriish  oiiicer  who  marvelled  mucii  at 
ills  Majesty's  acMuaiutanee  with  the  sepa- 
r.ite  iustorv   "f  '"oitain   Drilish  retfimeucs. 
>imii;iriv,   m  American  attaciie   who  had 
in  interview  wiiii  the  Emperor  came  away 
istonmieti    .»c    if  is    Majesty's    familiarity 
vith    ilni^iish    navai    nomenclature.      It    is 
I 'lite  True,  as  :\\e  Scoicii  proveib   has  it, 
hat  •*  a  Kinir's  oatf  |/.t.,   'half  :   and  you 
-an    raiwc   it   in   riie   banter  .s<;nse,    if    von 
iikej     is    aye     :>t'tter     ilian     it  her     fouk's 
-.orn  :"    i»nt,   .niiceii,   Ttiere  is  remarkaOlr 
ittie  '•  f^iid  "    in    the  I'onversation   of   the 
I'^mperor,  wiio  is  always  ready  with  an  ap- 
posite fact,  a  well-reasoned  opinion,  or   a 
lattling  ii:ood  jotkC — as    when,    in   good* 
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humored  deure  to  cap  tho  popalar  skits 
on  his  mania  for  travellingy  he  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  on  hearing  of  the  deposi- 
tion and  depaitare  for  Ear  ope  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Brazil :  ^^  Confound  it  all :  I  was 
joat  going  over  to  see  him  I"  The  story 
may  not  be  true  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly 
ben  travaio.  The  passion  of  the  Enrperor 
for  travelling — ^for  showing  himself  off,  as 
it  were,  as  well  as  garnering  experience  of 
Courts  and  men  and  things — has  procured 
for  him  the  title  of  the  '^  Hadrian  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;"  but  such  is  his 
manysidedness  that  his  prototype  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  characters  of  several 
monarchs.  It  is  this  manysidedness  of 
his,  this  restless  energy  and  ambition, 
this  habit  of  always  keeping  himself  en 
evidence  before  the  world,  that  has  caused 
him  to  be  as  much  talked  about  during 
his  brief  reign  as  if  he  had  been  engaged 
in  a  war  for  the  same  period.  When  be 
mounted  the  Throne  three  years  ago  he 
was  a  mystery  ;  and  now  he  is  the  leading 
man  of  his  time,  with  all  eyes  on  the 
watch  for  the  fruits  of.  his  further  devel- 
opment. Like  other  men,  he  has  fail- 
ings ;  but,  as  a  monarch,  he  promises 
fair  to  be  a  blessing  to  his  people.  Though 
outwardly  a  little  histrionic,  perhaps,  in 
some  things,  he  is  at  heart  perfectly  sin- 
cere and  penetrated  with  a  living  sense  of 
reality  ;  and  his  deep  religious  senti- 
ments, which  have  descended  to  him  in 
orthodox  integrity  from  his  grandfather, 
leave  him  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
doubting  the  doctrine  of  Kingship  by  the 
Grace  of  God — a  doctrine,  with  regard  to 
himself,  which  he  has  repeatedly  assever- 
ated and  with  ever-increasing  emphasis. 
Feeling  very  strongly  on  all  subjects,  the 
Emperor  entertains  very  pronounced  likes 
and  dislikes  ;  and  even  his  most  ardent  ad- 
mirers will  scarcely  contend  that  he  has 
not  already,  by  his  self-willed  and  pecul- 
iar methods,  produced  personal  bitterness, 
disappointment,  and  even  disaffection,  in 
certain  quarters.  But  such  a  result  is 
only  a  further  testimony  to  the  strength 
of  his  character  ;  and  the  nation  at  large 
only  beholds  in  him  a  Sovereign  of  whom 
it  is  intensely  proud — a  Sovereign  who, 
succeeding  in  his  metier  beyond  all  ex- 
pectations, has  belied  the  prophecies  of 
many  and  falsified  the  fears  of  more,  who 
has  hitheito  committed  no  serious  mistake 
either  of  omission  or  of  commission,  who 
has  shown  that  he  combines  the  sagacity 


of  the  statesman  with  the  courage  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  soldier,  and  who, 
while  maintaining  intact  abroad  the  power 
and  position  of  Germany-— which,  under 
his  guidance,  continues  to  be  the  main 
pillar  of  the  European  peace — has  also 
managed  to  accelerate  the  healing  process 
of  some  of  its  own  domestic  sores,  and 
thus  increase  the  contentment  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

These  are  splendid  results  which  have 
been  achieved  in  the  course  of  his  first 
voyage  (so  to  speak)  by  the  captain  of 
the  ship  of  State  (to  repeat  his  own 
simile)  ;  but  that  captain,  I  think,  would 
be  the  first  to  offer  a  share  of  the  merit 
of  their  accomplishment  to  his  ever  wise 
and  watchful  first-lieutenant,  whom  he 
put  into  the  place  of  his  old  discarded 
pilot.  And  here  it  may  at  once  be  said 
that  the  success  of  General  von  Caprivi, 
as  Imperial  Chancellor,  has  so  far  been 
quite  as  striking  and  complete  as  that  of 
his  Sovereign.  When  he  stepped  into 
the  shoes  of  Prince  Bisfmarck,  General 
Caprivi  was  to  ail  intents  and  purposes 
(politically  speaking)  a  novus  homo^  and 
even  more  of  a  mystery  and  a  risk  than 
his  Imperial  master  ;  but  now  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  statesman  is  founded  on  a  broad 
and  ever- widening  basis.  At  the  time  of 
his  appointment,  which  excited  general 
surprise,  it  was  well  said  of  him  by  a 
Radical  deputy  that,  if  the  question  of  a 
successor  to  Prince  Bismarck  had  been 
put  to  a  plebiscite^  not  three  votes  in  all 
Germany  would  have  been  recorded  for 
General  Caprivi  ;  and  this  was  not  because 
people  doubted  him,  but  simply  because 
they  did  not  know  him.  As  that  of  a 
man  who  had  comported  himself  with 
bravery  and  distinction  as  a  staff  officer  in 
the  wars  of  1866  and  1870,  his  name,  of 
course,  was  familiar  to  his  countrymen, 
who  had,  moreover,  received  ample  cause 
to  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  silent  yet 
effective  services  he  had  rendered  the  Em- 
pire as  Chief  of  the  Admiralty,  in  which 
capacity  he  labored  unceasingly  and  suc- 
cessfully for  the  increase  of  the  fleet  and 
its  adaptation  to  the  latest  requirements 
of  naval  progress.  As  tho  holder  of  this 
office,  he  had  now  and  then  spoken  in  the 
Reichstac^  on  technical  topics  appertaining 
to  his  Department,  and  he  had  always 
spoken  sensibly  and  well.  But  no  one 
had  ever  suspected  that  under  the  guise 
of  this  simple  soldier-sailor  there  lurked 
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the  personal  acquaintance  of  all  and  san- 
dry  his  subordinates,  who  hail  in  him  a 
chief  that  can  exact  discipline  without 
domineering,  and,  while  careful  of  his 
own  dignity  as  Chancellor,  be  considerate 
toward  their  feelings  as  men.  Although 
not  a  married  man, — and  he  has  the  repu- 
tation of  having  been  very  ahy  of  ladies 
(Damenscheu)  ever  since  he  was  a  young 
lieutenant — the  new  Chancellor  is  as  gen- 
tle and  fastidious  in  his  manners  as  if  he 
had  always  lived  under  the  refining  influ- 
ence of  women,  and  altogether  his  person- 
ality bears  the  impress  of  a  polish  which 
is  rarely  acquired  in  German  camps  and 
barracks. 

Nor  is  this  polish  ever  more  conspicuous 
than  when  he  stands  up  to  address  Pailia- 
ment — a  duty  in  the  performance  of  which 
Prince  Bismarck  compared  with  him  un- 
favorably. Certainly  the  Prince  had  his 
merits  as  a  speaker — his  personal  weight, 
the  spell  of  bis  name,  his  obvious  earnest- 
ness, his  winged  words,  his  witty  sayings 
and  historical  reminiscences,  his  crushing 
power  of  repartee,  his  ardent  loyalty,  and 
his  lofty  sense  of  patriotism.  But  his 
voice  was  bad,  his  manner  awkward  and 
masterful,  his  matter  sometimes  most  dis- 
tractingly  arranged,  and  the  construction 
of  his  sentences  long  and  complicated  ; 
while,  worst  of  all,  it  was  next  to  impos- 
sible for  him  to  command  his  temper,  and 
the  half  of  his  speeches,  in  consequence, 
were  mere  personal  wranglings  with  party 
opponents.  But  none  of  these  defects  ap- 
pears in  the  parliamentary  oratory  of  Gen- 
eral Capri vi,  whom  I  take  to  be  one  of  the 
very  best  speakers  in  the  Reichstag — not, 
perhaps,  in  the  declamatory  or  Demos- 
thenic sense,  but  as  a  suave  and  terse  ex- 
positor, an  insinuating  and  forcible  advo- 
cate, or  a  perspicacious  and  convincing 
reasoner.  The  best  writers  in  Germany 
are — not  its  professional  authors,  but — its 
professional  soldiers — such  of  them,  at 
least,  as  enjoy  a  General  Staff  training — 
which  teaches  them  the  art  of  narration  in 
its  clearest,  simplest,  and  therefore  most 
effective  form,  as  any  one  may  judge  for 
himself  by  turning  over  the  official  history 
of  Germany's  great  wars.  It  was  Moltko 
who  founded  this  great  modem  school  of 
German  prose- writers,  and  of  Moltke's 
pupils  General  Caprivi  is  the  chief.  These 
pupils  were  taught  to  speak  as  they  write, 
as  well  as  to  write  as  they  speak — the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  the  dual  art  of  expression  ; 


— and  when,  therefore,  the  new  Chancel- 
lor rises  up  to  place  his  ideas  before  the 
Reichstag,  one  might  almost  fancy  that 
he  was  reciting  from  memory,  with  grace- 
ful elocutionary  style  that  knows  no  stops 
or  stammering,  a  carefully  written  and 
closely-reasoned  paper.  It  is  a  real  treat 
to  listen  to  him,  and  he  never  fails  to 
please  even  where  he  does  not  manage  to 
persuade.  lie  has  a  subtle  power  of 
blending  diffidence  with  audacity,  and 
deference  with  authority  ;  and  he  is  con- 
tent to  pay  a  disarming  compliment  where 
his  predecessor  would  have  delivered  the 
cnt  downright  or  thrust  direct.  Prince 
Bismarck  piled  up  his  matter «nd  argu- 
ment,  and  even  fought  his  adversaries,  by 
the  Cyclopean  method  ;  but  his  successor 
affects  a  more  advanced  style  of  dialecti- 
cal architecture  and  of  fence.  Nor  is  he 
devoid  of  humor — without  which,  it  is 
said,  no  man  can  be  tiuly  great — or  of 
the  lighter  graces  of  the  public  speaker, 
including  the  happy  knack  of  making 
memorable  phrases,  as  when,  in  a  debate 
on  the  East  African  question,  he  insisted 
on  a  policy  of  '*  bullet  and  Bible"  as  the 
best  means  of  putting  down  the  slave- 
trade,  though  it  is  possible  that  this  pre- 
scription had  been  suggested  to  him  by 
his  predecessor's  immortal  remedy  of 
*' blood  and  iron."  This  was  the  first 
time — this  **  bullet  and  Bible''  debate — 
that  General  Caprivi,  as  Chancellor,  ad- 
dressed the  Reichstag  ;  and  I  think  I  can- 
not do  better,  for  the  sake  of  unity  and 
completeness,  than  quote  ray  own  de- 
scription, penned  on  the  same  day,  of  the 
impression  produced  by  the  speech. 

It  was  freely  confessed,  both  by  deputies 
and  jonrnalists,  that  it  was  long  since  they 
bad  been  treated  to  such  a  speech  from  the 
place  assigned  to  the  Reichskanzler.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  little  masterpiece  and  model  in  its 
way.  General  von  Caprivi  has  proved  to-day 
that  he  possesses  the  art  of  expressing  his 
thoughts  in  a  clear,  temperate,  convincing, 
and  graceful  manner.  He  is  firm  without 
being  too  emphatic,  and  can  refute  an  adver- 
sary without  offending  him.  He  combines 
soldierly  bluntness  with  the  suave  adroitness 
of  the  diplomatist,  and  impresses  his  hearers 
with  the  belief  that  his  character  is  as  simple 
as  it  is  sincere.  He  never  stammers  nor  stops 
for  a  word,  and  his  periods,  though  spoken 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  are  most  perspicu- 
ous and  rhythmical.  The  arrangement  of  his 
subject-matter,  too,  is  symmetry  itself. 
Again,  the  nerve  of  General  von  Caprivi  is 
simply  perfect.  He  was  as  cool  to-day,  when 
facing  for  the  first  time  the  representatives  of 
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the  German  people  and  making  to  them  his 
maiden  speech  as  Chancellor  on  a  most  mo- 
mentous topic,  as  we  may  suppose  him  to 
have  been  twenty  years  ago  when  calmly  con- 
fronting the  French  with  the  10th  Army  Corps 
(Hanoverian)  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  He 
is  not  the  man  who  would  be  likely  to  lose  his 
coolness  in  the  roar  of  a  battle,  much  less  in 
the  excitement  of  a  popular  assembly.  There 
are  several  members  of  the  Reichstag,  men 
like  Eugene  Richter,  Herr  Bamberger,  and 
others,  who  derived  much  of  their  notoriety 
and  importance  from  the  fact  that  they  had  a 
knack  of  irritating  Prince  Bismarck  and  goad- 
ing him  into  explosions  of  temper  and  per- 
sonal recriminatioDs.  But  I  am  very  much 
mistaken  if  such  orators  do  not  lose  sadly  in 
prestige  under  a  Chancellor  whom  they  will 
neither  be  able  to  anger  nor  offend.  Gen- 
oral  von  Caprivi  has  been  too  long  accustomed 
as  a  soldier  to  control  himself  in  commanding 
others  to  lose  his  temper  in  dealing  with  a 
fractious  Parliamentary  Opposition.  But, 
indeed,  of  this  fractious  spirit  there  is  as  yet 
little  sign,  as  the  new  Chancellor  himself  is 
most  affable  and  conciliatory  in  his  bearing, 
making  the  Reichstag  feel  that  he  is  both  in 
it  and  of  it,  and  not  ho  very  much  above  it, 
while  the  House  on  its  part  is  animated  by 
sentiments  of  personal  consideration  and 
critical  forbearance  toward  a  man  who  may 
be  said  to  be  almost  wholly  new  to  the  office  of 
enormous  responsibility  which  he  has  so 
courageously  yet  modestly  assumed. 

His  power  of  continuous  work  is  quite 
equal  to,  if  not,  indeed,  greater  than,  that 
of  his  predecessor  ;  and  since  taking 
office  he  has  applied  himself  strenuously, 
without  the  intermission  of  a  single  holi- 
day, to  the  mastering  of  all  the  questions — 
ranging  from  colonial  politics  and  the 
Culturkampf  to  factory  and  workshop  leg- 
islation and  commercial  treaties — that  have 
come  before  Parliament ;  nor  is  it  too 
much  to  say  that,  in  the  treatment  of  all 
those  subjects  this  soldier-bred  and  sexa- 
genarian Chancellor  has  displayed  a  faculty 
of  raj)id  assimilation  which  has  won  him 
general  respect  and  admiration.  His 
judgment  is  as  sound  as  his  knowledge  is 
compiehensive  ;  but  the  strength  of  his 
convictions  does  not  debar  him  from 
being  deferential  to  the  opinion  of  others, 
while  his  good  taste  and  tact  are  perfect. 
Not  that  he  aims  at  pursuing  a  general 
policy  different  from  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor. On  the  contrary,  *  *  der  Kurs 
bleiht  der  alte,^^  as  the  Emperor  said  : 
**  the  ship's  course  is  the  same  as  before." 
But  its  sailing  tactics  are  altered  a  little 
for  the  better  ;  and  this  change  has  al- 
ready made  itself  markedly  felt,  for  one 
thing,  in  the  political  life  of  the  nation. 


With  the  accession  of  Greneral  Caprivi  to 
office  this  life  has  lost  ranch  of  its  previous 
stress  and  stormincss  :  the  new  Chancellor 
has  acted  like  oil  on  the  troubled  waters 
of  Parliamentary  warfare.  Unlike  Bis- 
marck, he  has  no  old  scores  to  pay  off, 
while  the  Opposition  cannot  *'  draw*'  him 
as  it  could  his  predecessor.  Ever  since 
the  old  Chancellor  went  there  have  been 
no  ^'  scenes"  in  the  Reichstag,  which 
every  now  and  then  during  the  Bismarck 
days  compared  unfavorably  even  with  the 
French  Chamber  when  Paul  de  Cassagnac 
fell  into  his  tantrums,  or  with  the  House 
of  Commons  when  the  Irish  Members  were 
in  the  ascendant.  There  is  now  veiy 
much  less  party  friction  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary life  of  Germany — a  result  which  is 
due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  change  of 
Chancellors  ; — but  the  benefits  of  this 
change  are  not  exclusively  confined  to  the 
domestic  life  of  the  Empire. 

Several  years  before  the  fall  of  Bis- 
marck some  writer  of  note,  I  remember, 
asserted  that  the  death  of  the  Prince  would 
be  regarded  by  the  French  as  a  diminu* 
tion  of  Germany's  prestige  equivalent,  at 
least,  to  the  loss  of  half  a  dozen  Army 
Corps.  But  at  the  Prince's  official  death 
— which  was  practically  tantamount  to  his 
natural  demise — it  was  just  the  other  way 
about.  I  confess  that,  of  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  retirement  of 
the  old  Chancellor,  nothing  surprised  and 
puzzled  me  half  so  much  as  the  peculiar 
attitude  of  the  French,  in  whose  Press — 
the  Patriotic  League  part  of  it,  at  least — 
one  would  have  expected  to  find  howls  of 
exultation,  accompanied  by  a  bursting 
forth  anew  of  the  latent  spirit  of  revenge- 
fulness,  now  that  at  last  Bismarck  was  out 
of  the  way  and  France's  fancied  oppor- 
tunity come.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  was  little  or  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  ever  since  the  dismissal  from  his  post 
of  one  of  the  chief  signatories  of  the 
Treaty  of  Frankfort  the  journalistic  armis- 
tice between  the  two  nations  has  only  been 
seriously  broken  by  the  storm  which  was 
evoked  by  the  unfortunate  visit  of  the 
Empress  Frederick  to  Paris.  Here  it  is 
not  a  question  of  what  Prince  Bismarck 
in  reality  felt  toward  and  planned  against 
France,  but  of  what  the  French  believed 
him  to  feel  and  plan  ;  and  the  French 
were  forever  discovering  the  reflection  of 
his  mind  and  his  feelings  in  the  various 
journals  that  were  in   his  official,   semi- 
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official,  and  demi-semi-official  service. 
Sometimes  by  express  authoiity,  but 
of  tener  still  mistaking  their  master's  bamor 
for  a  warrant,  those  obseqaious  joamals^ 
would  speak  about  France  and  her  policy ' 
in  a  way  which  could  not  fail  to  irritate 
and  alarm  the  equally  sensitive  and  re- 
vengeful Gauls,  and  thus  it  came  to  be 
more  the  exception  than  the  rule  that  the 
relationship  of  the  two  countries  was  not 
suffering  from  the  tension  of  a  cantanker- 
ous Fresa  feud.  But  all  this,  like  the 
political  life  of  Germany,  has  now  changed 
for  the  better,  and  the  change  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  new  Chancellor  has  com- 
pletely discarded  all  the  old  journalistic 
Jack-in-the-box  machinery  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Unlike  the  Emperor,  General 
Caprivi  does  not  bear  a  personal  aversion 
from  newspaper  men.  On  the  contrary, 
he  speaks  appreciatively  of  their  profes- 
sion ;  and  when  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
introduced  to  him,  at  his  first  parliamen- 
tary soir6e,  he  regaled  me,  with  marvellous 
freshness  of  memory,  with  genial  anec- 
dotes about  the  characters  and  methods  of 
some  English  Correspondents  whom  he 
had  known  during  the  Bohemian  and  the 
French  campaigns.  But,  being  deter- 
mined to  give  no  handle  for  the  charges  of 
abusing  the  power  of  the  Press  that  were 
continually  urged  against  his  predecessor, 
he  entertains  no  relationship,  direct  or  in- 
direct, with  any  journal  save  the  official 
Reichsanzeigery  where  anything  appears 
which  it  concerns  him  to  make  public. 
And  as  for  the  so-called  "  Reptile  Press 
Bureau'' — that,  I  think,  only  now  exists 
in  the  diseased  imaginations  of  those  who 
would  fain  draw  upon  its  supposititious 
store  of  ready  subsidies,  but  cannot.  For 
this  new  departure  the  French  as  well  as 
other  nations  are  grateful  to  the  new  Ger- 
man Chancellor,  who,  for  the  rest,  has 
produced  as  favorable  an  impression  on 
the  diplomatists  of  Berlin  as  upon  the  va- 
rious foreign  statesmen  (including  Signer 
Crispi,  M.  de  Giers,  and  Count  Kalnoky) 
whom  he  has  already  met,  and  who  have 
all  been  fascinated  by  his  simplicity,  sin- 
cerity, and  straightforwardness.  The 
Czar,  I  happen  to  know,  was  particularly 
pleased  with  his  character  ;  and  English- 
men, too,  have  eveiy  reason  to  extend  to 
him  their  confidence  and  sympathy,  see- 
ing that  he  is  second  to  none  of  his  coun- 
trymen, including  the  Emperor,  in  the 
ardor  of  his  desire  to  establish  and  main- 


tain friendly  relationship  with  the  greatest 
naval  Power  in  the  world — and  this  while 
freely  recognizing  the  reasons  which  must 
always  restrain  England  from  giving  her 
formal,  hard-and-fast  adhesion  to  the 
Triple  Alliance. 

Frequently,  since  returning  to  England, 
I  have  been  asked  the  question,  **  Do  you 
think  Prince  Bismarck  will  ever  return  to 
power?"  To  this  my  answer  has  always 
been,  *'  No  :  certainly  not :  never  !"  and 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  will  never 
be  wanted,  even  if  he  were  willing  to 
come.  The  new  Emperor  and  his  new 
Chancellor  have  already  shown  the  stuff  of 
which  they  are  made,  and  proved  that  no 
emergency  with  which  they  could  not 
cope  is  ever  likely  to  arise.  Amid  what 
conceivable  circumstances,  then,  would 
the  Emperor  ask  his  discarded  Chancellor 
to  resume  office,  even  supposing  that  the 
personal  breach  between  them,  which  was 
completed  by  the  Boetticher  incident  and 
its  revelation  of  State-money  transactions, 
did  noty  after  all,  prove  what  it  now  ap- 
pears to  be — irreparable  ?  Bismarck  will 
certainly  never  return  to  power,  and  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  he  will  even 
return  to  Berlin  to  exercise  his  formal 
rights  as  a  member  of  the  Reichstag. 
For,  apart  from  other  considerations,  how 
could  he  come  back  to  the  capital  without 
calling  on  the  Emperor  ?  and  how  could 
he  do  that  with  a  due  regard  to  his  pride  ? 
It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  doubted  that 
Pnnce  Bismarck  has  left  the  service  of 
the  Emperor  as  definitively  as  Adam  von 
Schwarzenberg  did  that  of  the  Great  Elec- 
tor, and  his  countrymen  are  quite  resigned 
to  the  prospect.  The  Prince  has  done  a 
great  and  grand  work  in  his  time  ;  but 
his  day  is  over.  He  was  a  mighty  fighter 
when  in  power  ;  but  his  was  the  epoch 
when  fierce  battling  was  wanted.  The 
era  of  combat  has  come  to  a  close  ;  the 
period  of  consolidation  has  dawned  ;  and 
it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  great  and  im- 
mortal man  who  created  Germany  to  say 
that  the  further  development  of  his  task 
might  now  be  better  entrusted  to  other 
hands.  ^^  Meine  Herren^^^  said  General 
Caprivi,  some  little  while  ago,  to  a  circle 
of  parliamentary  eruests,  **  Wir  gehtn 
einer  sehr  langweiligen  Zeit  entgegen'^ 
(i.e.,  **  Gentlemen,  we  have  very  dull 
times  ahead  of  us''),  meaning  that  the  ex- 
citing period  of  Germany's  birth-throes 
and  precarious  childhood  had  passed  away  ; 
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that  the  ship  of  State  had  weathered  the 
storms  and  dangers  of  her  early  voyage, 
and  at  last  reached  a  broad  expanse  of 
placid  water,  where  the  crew,  freed  from 
their  long  struggle,  might  now  turn  their 
attention  to  the  cleaning  and  trimming  of 
their  vessel.     Happy  is  the  country,  it  is 


said,  whose  annals  are  dull ;  and  fortunate 
will  be  the  Emperor  and  his  new  Chan- 
cellor if  they  can  manage  to  render  ihe 
annals  of  Germany  for  the  next  few  years 
more  dull  than  dramatic. — National  Re* 


mew. 


•♦• 


THE  GREAT  WORK. 


BY   W.   p.  J. 


A  WRITER  in  the  Daily  News,  for  rea- 
sons of  his  own,  entered  a  protest  the 
other  day  against  what  he  called  the 
Magnum  Opus  theory.  A  man's  friends 
and  acquaintance,  he  complained,  were 
continually  urging  him  to  write  a  Great 
Work.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  victim  pro- 
tested that  he  did  not  want  to  write  a 
Great  Work  ;  or  that  he  had  written  a 
Great  Work  which  nobody  ever  heard  of  ; 
or  that  he  could  not  live  (in  this  mortal 
state)  by  a  Great  Work,  and  must  pro- 
duce things  which  would  yield  him  his 
daily  bread.  He  might  have  added  that 
if  he  did  write  one,  the  very  last  to  read  it 
would  be  these  same  monitors. 

That  a  man's  female  relations  should 
hug  the  delusion  that  he  was  born  for 
some  high  emprise  and  should  persist  in 
exhortation  is,  no  doubt,  in  the  order  of 
nature.  But  less  prejudiced  advisers 
should  know  better.  Certainly  censors, 
whose  admonitions  get  uttered  in  ptint, 
should  know  better.  Believe  me,  the 
man  who  has  a  Great  Work  in  him  does 
not,  save  in  very  exceptional  cases,  re- 
quire to  have  the  sides  of  his  intent  pricked 
by  the  casual  friend  or  the  indolent  irre- 
sponsible reviewer.  Once  in  a  way,  a 
George  Eliot  may  wait  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  George  Henry  Lewes  to  turn 
from  a  Westminster  Review  to  an  Adam 
Bede,  But  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  it  is  true  that,  admonition  or  no 
admonition,  a  man  does  exactly  what  he 
has  it  in  him  to  do.  If  a  man  is  not  a 
Balzac,  it  is  in  vain  that  you  will  urge 
him  to  write  a  Comedie  Humaine,  If  on 
the  other  hand  he  has  a  Comedie  Humaine 
in  him,  he  will  go  on  writing  rubbish  for 
ten  years,  in  the  teeth  of  parental  remon- 
strance and  public  neglect,  sustained  by 
inward  consciousness  of  power  in  the  sure 


and  certain  hope  that  some  day  he   will 
produce  the  Great  Work  and  be  famous. 

From  gentlemen  with  a  bent  for  ad- 
monition, it  must  be  said  parenthetically, 
there  is  absolutely  no  way  of  escape. 
Delight  your  generation  with  occasional 
verse  or  graceful  essays  full  of  scholarship 
and  urbane  wit,  and  you  are  sternly  bid- 
den, or  perhaps  urged  by  way  of  flattering 
expostulation,  to  leave  such  trifling  and 
do  something  worthy  of  your  abilities. 
Essay  an  epic  and  you  are  recommended 
to  content  yourself  with  shorter  fliights. 
The  three-volume  novelist  is  reminded 
that  bigness  is  not  greatness.  Masters  of 
the  short  story  are  exhorted  to  do  some- 
thing more  **  important."  One  roan 
pleads  modestly,  that  to  earn  his  living  he 
must  defer  to  the  popular  tastA,  and  it  is 
hinted  that  he  is  selling  his  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  potage.  Another  in  the  proud 
consciousness  of  genius  scorns  to  prosti- 
tute his  Muse,  and  he  is  soundly  rated  for 
not  thinking  first  of  his  family  and  his 
social  obligations.  You  lead  a  life  of  lit- 
erary leisure  like  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and 
you  are  reproved  for  giving  the  time  to 
writing  letters  to  your  friends  which  ought 
to  have  been  given  to  writing  books  for 
the  publishers.  You  throw  your  soul  into 
poetry  like  Shelley's  or  novels  like  George 
Sand's,  and  in  the  end  the  Olympian  critic 
serenely  pronounces  that  nothing  but  jour 
private  letters  will  live. 

But  about  this  Magnum  OpuB.  There 
have  been  men  no  doubt,  men  of  genint, 
who  have  said  to  themselves  deliberate] j, 
''Go  to,  I  will  write  a  Great  Work/* 
For  example,  there  was  Gibbon.  Every- 
body remembers  the  passive  where  Gibbon 
tells  how  the  idea  of  his  History  occanred 
to  him.  ''  It  was  at  Roi  ,  on  the  15th 
of  October,  1764,  as  I         Moaing  •bU 
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the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  bare- 
footed friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea  of  writing 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  city  first  started 
to  ray  mind."     And  everybody  knows  to 
what  good  purpose  he  devoted  himself  to 
carrying  out  the  conception  into  superb 
accomplishment.      But   for    our  present 
purpose,  the  interesting  thing  about  Gib- 
bon's case  is,  that  he  had  made  up  his 
extremely  well-regulated  mind  to  write  a 
great  work  of  some  sort,  long  before  he 
had  a  glimmering  of  what  the  great  work 
was  to  be.     Then  with  equal  deliberation 
he  set  about  choosing  a  subject.     Already 
in  1761,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he 
had  passed  in  review  a  number  of  subjects 
for  a  large  historical  composition,  and  had 
at  length  selected  the  expedition  of  Cbailes 
VI 11.  of  France  into  Italy.     After  this  he 
successively  chose  and  rejected  the  Cru- 
sade of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  the  Bar- 
ons' Wars  against  John  and  Henry  III., 
the  history  of  Edward  the  Black  Piince, 
the  lives  and  comparisons  of  Henry  V. 
and  the  Emperor  Titus,  the  life  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  the  life  of  the  Mar- 
quise of  Montrose.     At  length  he  seemed 
to  have  fixed  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  for 
his  hero  ;  he  was  attracted  by  his  eventful 
story  varied  by  the  characters  of  the  soldier 
and  the  sailor,  the  courtier  and  the  histo- 
rian.    Romantic  subjects  all  of  them,  and 
so  far  not  a  hint  of  predilection  for  the 
period  and  subject  which  were  to  make 
him   immortal.      The    next    choice    was 
equally  wide  of  his  final  mark,  the  history 
namely  of  the   Liberty  of  the  Swiss,  of 
that  independence  which  a  brave  people 
rescued  from  the  House  of  Austria,  de- 
fended against  a  Dauphin  of  France,  and 
finally   sealed.     From  such  a  theme,   so 
full  of  public  spirit,  of  military  glory,  of 
examples  of  virtue,  of  lessons  of  govern- 
ment, the  dullest  stranger  would  catch  fire  ; 
what  might  not  himself  hope,  whose  tal- 
ents, whatsoever  tbey  might  be,  would  be 
infiamed  with  the  zeal  of  patriotism.     For 
Switzerland  was  Gibbon  s  fatherland  by 
adoption  ;  it  was  the  true  alma  mater  to 
one  who  found  the  breasts  of  Oxford  dry  ; 
and  finally    it  was  the  country  of  Mile. 
Cnrchod,  the  heroine  and  victim  of  the 
famous  love-story  in  one  sentence  of  the 
iconoclastic  historian,  *^  who  sighed  as  a 
lorer  and  obeyed  as  a  son/'     This  subject 
was  rejected  becaoae  the  soarces  were  in- 
■ecetsible,  fast  looked  in  the  obscurity  of 


an  old  barbarous  German  dialect,  which 
he  was  ignorant  of  and  not  disposed  to 
grapple  with.  By  way  of  contrast  he  had 
in  his  mind's  eye  a  history  of  the  Repub* 
lie  of  Florence  under  the  House  of  the 
Medici  ; — sinp^ular  men  and  singular 
events,  the  Medicis  four  times  expelled 
and  as  often  recalled,  and  the  Genius  of 
Freedom  reluctantly  yielding  to  the  army 
of  Charles  V.;  the  character  and  fate  of 
Savonarola,  and  the  revival  of  arts  and 
letters  in  Italy.  At  this  point  in  his  search 
for  subjects  came  his  foreign  tour  and  the 
sojourn  in  Rome,  during  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  his  true  subject  was  revealed  to 
him  in  a  flash. 

I  have  dwelt  on  Gibbon's  case,  partly 
to  show  the  kind  of  mind  which  may 
dream  of  great  works  without  imputation 
of  fatuity  ;  partly  to  show  my  own  can- 
dor. Because  it  undoubtedly  is  a  genuine 
case  to  support  the  theory  of  the  Mag- 
num  Opus,  Here  was  a  youth  with  no 
notion  what  the  work  was  to  be,  but  pos- 
sessed with  a  fixed  idea  that  it  was  to  be 
a  Great  Work.  And  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  a  great 
work  ;  of  that  there  can  be  no  possible 
shadow  of  doubt. 

Then  again  there  is  Bacon.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  at  sixteen,  or  thereabouts, 
young  Francis  Bacon  had  already  deter- 
mined to  revolutionize  the  whole  frame  of 
human  thought.  That  is  no  uncommon 
determination  to  come  to  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  What  is  less  common  is  that  at 
sixty  people  should  be  able  to  persuade 
even  themselves  that  they  have  done  it. 
Least  common  of  all  is  it  for  them  to  be 
able  to  persuade  anybody  else  of  that. 
Whether  the  story  of  Bacon  be  true  or 
apocryphal,  at  any  rate  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one,  which  is  not  old  as  we  count 
oldness  now,  he  wrote  to  his  uncle.  Lord 
Burleigh,  calmly  informing  him  that  he 
had  taken  all  knowledge  to  be  his  prov- 
ince. How  Lord  Burleigh  must  have 
nodded  I  Yet  in  due  course  there  did 
veritably  come  the  Instauratio  Magna^  the 
greatest  birth  of  time  1 

Or  to  come  to  our  own  less  spacious 
age,  consider  the  magnificence  of  fixed  re- 
solve with  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  an- 
nounced already  in  a  prospectus  of  1860 
the  whole  mighty  scheme  of  his  System 
of  Philosophy.  It  was  to  be  gradually 
unfolded  in  five  great  treatises,  ea^h  with 
its  contents  already   mapped  out  under 
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muhito'linoas  heaiiings  and  rab-headiDgs. 
And,  in  pity,  think  of  the  unhafttiDg,  un- 
n?%iin{f  f*erM%tency  with  which  he  has  kept 
p^ilZin'4  away  at  that  ichtheosauric  pro- 
(frarfiFft'i  ever  since  !  One  of  the  very 
reasons  he  gave  for  printing  that  prospec- 
tn4  was,  that  the  outline  of  the  scheme 
iihould  remain,  in  cane  he  ahould  not  lire 
ii}  complete  the  Byrtera.  There  you  have 
the  true  spirit  of  the  devotee  of  the  Mag- 
nttm  0//US. 

One  need  be  very  sure  of  one's  self, 
and  sure  of  a  steady  independent  income 
to  boot,  even  with  genius,  to  deliberately 
embark  on  a  Great  Work.  Gibbon  was 
Rin^ularly  sure  of  himself  and  enjoyed  a 
monetary  competency.  Bacon  was  equally 
snre  of  himself,  and  got  money  indepen- 
dently of  his  philosophy  in  one  way  or 
the  other,  especially,  it  has  been  said,  the 
other.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  a  man  may 
be  as  sure  of  himself  as  Gibbon  or  Bacon, 
and  after  all  produce  instead  of  a  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  or  a  No- 
vum Organum^  an  abortive  key  to  All 
Mythologies  or  a  monumental  History  of 
Europe  to  prove  that  Providence  is  on  the 
side  of  the  Tories.  Providence,  whether 
or  not  it  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  big 
battalions,  is  by  no  means  always  on  the 
side  of  the  big  books.  It  is  a  solemn 
thing  to  sacrifice  one's  life,  the  only  life 
of  the  sort  one  has,  in  manufacturing  a 
book  like  Alison's  History  of  Europe  only 
to  fill  with  its  voluminous  respectability 
an  undirturbed  shelf  in  every  second-hand 
bookshop  in  the  kingdom.  Really,  upon 
a  rational  calculation  of  the  chances,  it 
seems  wiser  for  a  young  man  just  to  re- 
joice in  his  youth,  than  to  use  it  up  in 
preparing  or  projecting  a  monumental 
History  or  a  system  of  Synthetic  Philoso- 
phy or  a  key  to  all  the  Mythologies,  for 
all  which  things  too,  remember,  God  will 
bring  him  to  judgment. 

Well,  perhaps,  if  we  are  to  have  world- 
histories  and  philosophic  systems,  the  risk 
must  be  faced.  It  may  be  as  in  love  so 
in  literature. 

He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deserts  are  small. 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 

To  gain  or  lose  it  all. 

It  is  in  truth  a  gallant  sight  to  see  Pro- 
fessor Freeman  at  his  age,  and  alas  !  with 
enfeebled  health,  attacking  on  so  lordly  a 
scale  so  superb  a  subject  as  the  History  of 
Sicily.     It  was,  it  seems,  his  first  histori- 


cal love ;  the  Rosaline  to  tlie  Jaliet  he 
wedded  first  after  all,  that  finelr-deTel- 
oped  Jnliet,  The  Nomutm  Comquest. 
More  than  once  he  has  dwelt  lovii^j  on 
the  supreme  interest  and  importance 
throughout  history  (Professor  Freeman 
will  not  let  us  talk  of  ancient  and  modem 
history)  of  this  mid-Mediterranean  island, 
this  old  battle-field  of  decisive  race-stmg- 
gles.  And  now  that  Juliet  is  on  the  shelf, 
he  turns  once  more  to  woo  Rosaline. 
The  first  two  volumes  issued  by  the  Clar- 
endon Press  bring  that  history,  I  onder- 
stand,  only  to  the  eve  of  the  struggle  in 
the  Peloponnesian  War.  Let  the  clever 
young  man  who  dashes  off  his  essay  or  his 
epigram  between  tea  and  dinner,  paase  to 
consider  what  Professor  Freeman  has  still 
before  him,  and  take  off  his  hat  to  this 
dauntless  spirit  Nay,  let  him  take  off 
his  hat,  not  to  the  veteran  leader  only, 
but, — ^for  research  is  a  thing  needful — ^to 
the  rank  and  file,  whether  they  are  march- 
ing to  the  glory  of  Gibbon  or  the  grave  of 
Alison.  The  body  of  the  moat  muddle- 
headed  may  fill  a  trench  over  which  some 
day  an  historian  of  genius  may  pass  to 
victory. 

And  yet,  and  yet,  the  irresponsible 
young  man  is  sometimes  tempted  to  hint 
that  to-day  it  is  not  so  mnch  the  mapnufm 
as  the  maximvs  opus  that  oar  industriooa 
woikers  seem  bent  upon  producing.  Ma- 
caulay's  historical  essays,  some  learned 
men  say,  are  wofully  inaccurate.  So  con- 
scious was  Macaulay  himself  of  the  imper- 
fection of  his  essays  that  he  pleaded  that 
his  hand  had  been  forced  by  unanthorized 
American  publication  or  he  would  never 
have  republished  them.  Yet  these  essays 
are  at  least  as  full  of  life  as  ever,  while 
many  an  historical  Magnum  Opus  is 
stone-dead.  One  ventures  to  hope  and 
believe  that  when  the  novelty  of  laying 
open  valuable  historical  sources  has  passed, 
when  the  mass  of  new  material  has  been 
not  only  displayed  but  digested,  the  his- 
torian without  sacrifice  of  science  will 
once  more  have  some  conscience  for  form. 
Great  histories,  great  beyond  all  cavilling, 
have  been  written  which  can  be  comforta- 
bly packed  into  a  Tauchnits  pocket-voU 
ume  or  two. 

In  philosophy  again,  the  larp^  of  the 
Platonic  Dialogues  is  not  much  longer 
than  a  shilling  story-book ;  and  Den* 
cartes's  Discourse  can  be  read  almost  at  a 
sitting.     And  if  Aristotle  and  Hegd  bulk 
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large,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
most  of  the  volumes  are  made  up  of  lec- 
tures, ^hich  in  these  days  might  be  pub- 
lished journalistically,  so  to  say,  in  Mindy 
only  in  those  days  they  had  not  a  Mind  of 
that  kind. 

In  his  hearty  let  him  confess  it,  the  lit- 
erary critic  feels  dislike  and  distrust  of 
bulk  and  big  pretensions.  He  feels  as 
Heine  did  when  he  was  attempting  to  ex- 
plain to  Frenchmen  what  the  German 
philosophers  were  really  driving  at. 

Distingnished  German  philosophers  [he 
wrote],  who  may  accidentally  cast  a  glance 
over  these  pages  will  snpercilionsly  shmg 
their  shoulders  at  the  meagreness  and  incom- 
pleteness of  all  which  I  here  offer.  Bat  they 
will  be  kind  enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
little  which  I  say  is  expressed  clearly  and  in- 
telligibly, whereas  their  own  works,  although 
very  profound, — unfathomably  profound — 
very  deep, — stupendously  deep — are  in  the 
same  degree  unintelligible.  Of  what  benefit 
to  the  people  is  the  grain  locked  away  in  great 
granaries,  to  which  they  have  no  key  ?  The 
masses  are  famishing  for  knowledge,  and  will 
thank  me  for  the  portion  of  intellectual  bread, 
small  though  it  be,  which  I  honestly  share 
with  them  ...  I  am  not  one  of  the  seven 
hundred  wise  men  of  Grermany.  I  stand  with 
the  great  masses  at  the  portals  of  their  wis- 
dom. And  if  a  truth  slips  through,  and  if 
this  truth  falls  in  my  way,  then  I  write  it  with 
pretty  letters  on  paper,  and  give  it  to  the  com- 
positor, who  sets  it  in  leaden  type  and  gives 
it  to  the  printer  ;  the  printer  prints  it,  and 
then  it  belongs  to  the  whole  world. 

Many  have  felt  like  Heine  who  have 
not  had  his  wit  to  express  their  feelings. 
Even  in  the  case  of  so  English  a  philoso- 
pher as  Lord  Bacon,  they  remember  that 
James  I.  who,  if  a  fool,  was  at  least  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  wisest  fool  in  Chris- 
tendom, compared  the  Novum  Organiim 
to  the  peace  which  passeth  understanding. 
Not  James  nor  anybody  else,  wise  or  fool- 
ish, ever  said  anything  of  that  kind  about 
the  Essays,  those  wonderful  short  Essay <>. 
As  Bacon  said  of  them  in  his  own  day,  so 
have  they  been  ever  since,  **  of  all  his 
other  works,  the  most  current,  for  that  it 
seems,  they  come  home  to  men's  business 
and  bosoms." 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  sphere  of 
philosophy  or  history  or  science,  but  in 
the  sphere  of  literature  proper,  literature 
as  a  pure  art,  that  the  theory  of  the  Mag- 
num Opus  and  the  exhortations  and  pro- 
tests founded  thereon  are  so  absurd,  fly  so 
directly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  face  of 
the  facta  of  literary  history.     With  one 


or  two  rare  and  remarkable  exceptions,  it 
has  not  been  by  saying,  **  Go  to,  we  will 
write  a  Magnum  Opus,'*  that  in  this 
sphere  the  most  enduring  books  have  been 
written.  Flaubert — and  I  give  the  ad- 
herents of  the  theory  I  deprecate  the  full 
benefit  of  his  name  as  I  pass — Flaubert 
marvelled  that  Ste.  Beuve  should  be  con- 
tent to  go  on  writing  for  the  newspapers, 
when  he  was  not  in  want  of  food  and 
might  write  books.  Yet  books,  big 
books,  have  been  written  and  printed  too, 
of  less  enduring  valuo  than  the  Causeries, 
Heine  just  wrote  off  a  description  of  a 
walking-tour,  and  the  Meisebilder  are  im- 
mottal.  In  writing  The  Compleat  Angler, 
Walton  said  he  did  but  make  *'  a  recre- 
ation of  a  recreation.*'  Addison  and 
Steele  wrote  papers  to  amuse  the  town, 
and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  has  outlived 
Cato.  Mat  Prior  has  considerably  more 
life  in  him  than  Robert  Montgomery,  the 
efficient  elixir  of  Macaulay  notwithstand- 
ing ;  and  it  is  not  by  his  Solomon,  a  Poem 
in  Three  Books,  that  Mat  Prior  lives. 
Montaigne  carries  his  years  at  least  as  well 
as  Montesquieu.  And  certain  stray  pa- 
pers written  out  of  office-hours  for  a  maga- 
zine by  a  clerk  of  the  India  House, 
whether  or  not  it  be  fair  to  say  that  they 
have  already  outlived  Mr.  Spencer's  Syn- 
thetic Philosophy,  have  at  least  outlived 
the  more  ambitious  works  of  two  other 
distinguished  servants  of  John  Company, 
the  Mills,  father  and  son,  with  their 
Analyses  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human 
Mind  and  their  Systems  of  Logic  Ratioci- 
native  and  Inductive. 

What  could  be  more  unpremeditated 
than  the  way  in  which  that  almost  name- 
less throng  of  singers  poured  forth  their 
songs,  who  made,  as  was  prettily  said  of 
Elizabethan  England,  a  nest  of  singing 
birds  ?  In  those  brave  days  their  fashion 
was  to  throw  off,  or  affect  to  throw  off, 
their  tuneful  trifles  without  a  thouorht  of 
publication.  For  publication  they  rnedi* 
tated,  or  affected  to  meditate,  some  Mag" 
num  Opus  to  come  later  to  justify  them. 
But  they  would  show  these  trifles  to  their 
friends  ;  and  these  friends  would  per- 
suade them  to  publish,  or  bold,  bad  men 
would  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  send 
the  poems  to  the  printer  themselves. 

*'  Courteous  Reader,"  writes  W.  Percy 
by  way  of  preface  to  his  Cycle  of  Sonnets 
to  the  Fairest  Caelia,  **  VVhereas  I  was 
fully  determined  to  have   concealed   my 
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Sonnets  as  things  privy  to  myself,  yet,  of  tbestTical  worlcvliioh  cams  to  his  hand. 
courtesy  having  lent  them  to  some  they  Glarioasuthework  is,  it  wsaworkdoDAM 
were  secretly  committed  to  the  Preas  and  a  hack-playtrright.  All  thelittlaevidenea 
almost  finished  before  it  came  to  mj  we  have  points  to  tJutt,  all  except  lib. 
knowledge.  Wherefore,  making  as  they  Donellj's  :  his  position  at  the  theatre  ;  tlie 
say,  Virtne  of  Necessity,  I  did  deem  it  sneerH  of  the  University  wits  ;  the  traces  of 
moat  convenient  to  prepoae  my  epistle,  his  manner  of  work,  first  his  fnrbisbing  Dp 
only  to  beseech  you  to  accoant  of  them  as  of  stock  oieces,  then  his  gradnally  traOA- 
of  toys  and  amoroas  devices  ;  and  ere  forming  them  by  his  genius,  as  occauon 
long,  I  will  impart  nnto  the  World  an-  offered  and  as  he  felt  his  genias  firm  under 
other  Poem,  which  shall  be  both  mora  him  ;  and  finally,  for  crowning  proof,  hit 
fruitful  and  ponderous.  In  the  mean-  placid  early  retirement,  leaving  a  body  of 
while  I  commit  these  as  a  pledge  to  your  actors  to  complete  the  famous  Grat  folio 
indifferent  censure.  W,  Percy.  London  without  his  assistance  or  direction.  Not, 
1594."  You  see  the  indiscreet  friend  mind  you,  that  Shakespeare  was  not  keenly 
serced  the  bashful  lillizabethan  ihe  same  and  fully  alive  to  the  omnipotence  of  hia 
turn  that  the  American  pirate  served  the  genius  ;  yon  have  bnt  to  turn  to  the  Son- 
bashful  Macau!  ay.  These  Eliiabetban  toys  nets  to  recognise  serene  pride  of  genius 
and  amorous  devices  are  as  fresh  to-day  and  a  sense  of  triumphant  achievement. 
as  three  centuries  ago,  and  thanks  to  Dr.  But  the  set  prodnction  of  Mixgita  Opera 
Grosart,  Mr.  Arber,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Bui-  was,  it  would  seem,  the  very  last  of  his 
I  en,  are  still  ministering  to  our  exceeding  thoughts. 

great  enjoyment.       Whether    W.    Percy         Certainly  it  was  the  very  last  of  Scott'a 

ever   imparted    to    the    woild    his  more  thoughts,     when    ho     poured    forth    the 

fmitful  and  ponderous  poem   I   am  not  Waverley   Novels   in    anonymous    prof  a  ■ 

Elizabethan  scholar  enough  to  say.      At  alon.     If  ever  there  was  a  man  free  from 

least  I  never  heard  of  it.     If  he  did,  I  all  tinge  of  the  snperstition  of  the  ilaff- 

dare  swear  it  is  not  without  reasons  that  num    Oput  that  men  was  Walter  Scott, 

the  Sonnets  to  Cielia,  which  are  not  by  Unless  we  had  the  convincing  evidence  of 

any  means  the  happiest  examples  of  Elisa-  Lockhart's  book  and  Scott's  own  lettera 

bethan  sonneteering,  are  still  afloat,  while  and  prcfacea  to  prove  it,  it  woald  be  nn- 

tbe  ponderous  poem  haa  gone  to  the  hot-  imaginable  that  this  Wizard  of  Romance 

torn.  shonld  have  flung  forth  hia  wonders  with 

Lest  such  promises  of  a  Magnum  Opwt  so  unpremeditated  prodigality  and  held  by 

to  follow  should  be  acconnted  the  mere  them  and  the  fame  of  them  so  lightly, 

coxcombry    of    conventional    mock-mod-  To  remember  the  frank,  unaffected,  maiuj 

eaty,  let  me  remind  yon,  that  in  just  snch  modesty  of  this  man,  who  joally  enjoyed 

wise  did  Prior  excuse  himself  for  dedicat*  in  his  lifetime  unrivalled  literary  prestige ; 

ing  bis  light  occasional  verse  to  his  Me-  to  think  of  the  nonchalanee  of  tbiafnaot, 

cenas  Lord  Dorset.      *'  I  humbly  hope  of  the  simplicity  of  spirit  in  which   he 

that  as  I  may  hereafter  bind  up  my  falter  poured  out  his  immortal  talcs  ;  and  then 

sheaf  and  lay  some  pieces  of  a  very  differ-  to  think  of  the  punctilios  and  pretenuona 

ent  Nature  (the  product  of  my  severer  and  professions  and  protestations  of  tfas 

Studies)  at  your  Lordship's  Feel,  I  shall  novelists  of  the  hour  ia  matter  for  lean 

engage   your    more    serious    reflection,"  and  laughter. 

etc.     Now  Prior  kept  this  promise.     He         Scott  with  characteristic  nodettjr  bnd 

achieved  his  Magtmm   Opua,  the  product  consulted  James    Ballantyne    as    to    fais 

of  his  severer  studies,  a  piece  of  every  hopes  of  him  aa  a  novelist.     James's  h<^OT 

different  nature  from  Paulo  Purganli  and  were  not  high,     Scott  saw  it  at  a  glance  ;- 

Ma»»  Carvel.     It  was  Solomon,  a  Poem  but  ail  he  aaid  was  that  he  did  not  aa* 

m    Three   Booki.     We  hope  it  engaged  why  he  should  not  succeed  as  well  fti  oUwr 

his  Lordship's   more   serious  reflections,  people. — tltat  is,    remember,    as  w»l)  as 

At  least  it  seems  worthy  to  engage  onr  "  Monk"  Lewia  and  Mrs.  nadcliffe  and 

aerioua  reflection  in  connection  with  the  Jane  Porter.     "  The  Edinhro'  faith  now 

present  diecnssion.  is,"  wrote  Scott  to  Mr.      orritt,  ono  of 

Pass  to  the  supreme  name  not  only  in  the  very  few  to  whom  fn  m  the  first  be 

Eliiabethan  bnt  m  all  literature.     Shake-  entrusted  the  secret  of  1  le  authorship, 

speare  simply  did  with  all  hia  might  the  "  that    fP'averlejf  fa  writti  a   by  JefEiey 
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having  been  composed  to  lighten  the 
tedium  of  his  late  Transatlantic  voyage. 
So  yoa  see  the  nnknown  infant  is  like  to 
come  to  preferment.  In  truth  I  am  not 
sure  it  would  be  considered  quite  deco- 
rous for  me,  as  a  Clerk  of  Session,  to  write 
novels.  Judges  being  monks,  Cleiks  are 
a  sort  of  lay  brethren  from  whom  Eome 
solemnity  of  walk  and  conduct  may  be 
expected.  So  whatever  I  may  do  of  this 
kind,  I  shall  whistle  down  the  wind  to 
prey  on  fortune."  And  the  preface  to 
the  third  edition  of  Waverley  was  in  just 
the  same  strain  of  unaffected  modesty. 
And  if  this  was  before  the  new  success  or 
in  the  early  days  of  it,  you  may  see  how 
lasting  his  mood  was  by  reading  the  pref- 
aces in  the  collected  edition  of  1829-30, 
long  after  his  literary  empire,  all  unsolic- 
ited, had  been  universally  acknowledged. 
Read,  for  example,  the  preface  to  Ivankoe^ 
the  novel  which  had  been  received  with  a 
perfect  acclaim  of  applause.  Never  was 
there  less  blowing  of  the  trumpet  and  the 
new  moon  to  accompany  the  birth  of  mas- 
terpieces. Scott  was  simply  filled  full  to 
the  lips  with  romance,  and  when  his  hour 
came  he  just  let  himself  go.  Yon  remem- 
ber the  anecdote  in  Lockhart,  of  the  hand 
ceaselessly  writing  which  so  bothered 
Menzies  in  his  cups  ?  "I  have  been 
watching  it, — it  fascinates  my  eye, — it 
never  stops, — page  after  page  is  finished 
and  thrown  on  a  heap  of  MS.,  and  still  it 
goes  on  unwearied  ;  and  so  it  will  be  till 
candles  are  brought  in,  and  God  knows 
how  long  after  that.  It  is  the  same  every 
night, — I  can't  stand  the  sight  of  it,  when 
I  am  not  at  my  books.'*  **  Some  stupid, 
dogged,  engrossing  clerk,  probably,*'  ex- 
claimed some  giddy  youth  in  the  com- 
pany. **  No,  boys,"  answered  their 
host ;  **  I  well  know  what  hand  it  is — Mis 
Walter  Scott's."  And  when  it  came  to 
still  more  rapid  dictation,  Scott  preferred 
John  Ballantyne  as  an  amanuensis  to 
Willie  Luidlaw,  because  his  pen  was  the 
faster  and  aUo  because  he  kept  it  to  the 
paper  without  interruption,  though  with 
many  an  arch  twinkle  in  his  eyes  and 
now  and  then  an  audible  smack  of  his 
lips.  Whereas  Ladlaw  entered  with  sach 
keen  zest  into  the  interest  of  the  storv  as 
it  fiowed  from  the  author's  lips,  that  he 
could  not  forbear  intermpting  with  hie, 
'^  Gude  keep  as  a'  I  the  Use  o'  that — eh, 
sirs,  eh,  sirs  1"  Thna  was  composed  do 
less  a  work  than  the  Bride  of  Lammtr* 


moor  in  the  midst  of  intense  physical  suf- 
fering, the  affectionate  Laidlaw  beseech- 
ing Scott  to  stop  dictating,  when  his  audi- 
ble suffering  filled  every  pause.  **  Nay, 
Willie,"  was  the  answer,  **  only  see  the 
doors  are  fast.  I  would  iPain  keep  all  the 
cry  as  well  as  all  the  wool  to  ourselves.'* 

While  we  are  among  these  kingly 
names,  let  me  be  candid  and  make  a  pres- 
ent of  one  to  the  enemy.  For  one,  and 
one  of  the  mightiest,  of  the  lords  of  Eng- 
lish poetic  literature  the  set  production  of 
a  Magnum  Opus  was  the  first  and  last 
thought.  Milton's  was  a  life  dedicated 
from  the  beginning.  By  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  as  appears  from  a  letter  to  a 
Cambridge  friend  enclosing  the  second 
sonnet,  he  was  cherishing  a  lon&:-formed 
resolve  to  devote  his  life  to  some  great 
work.  This  was  his  apology  for  standing 
aloof  from  the  ordinary  money- getting 
pursuits  of  early  manhood.  This  was 
his  excuse  for  his  late  spring,  which  still 
no  bud  nor  blossom  showed,  as  the  sonnet 
phrased  it.  With  this  aspiration  he  en- 
couraged himself,  when  he  became  **  some- 
thing suspicious  of  himself  and  did  take 
notice  of  a  certain  belatedness  in  him." 
His  deliberate  aim  was  self-cultivation  and 
self-devotion  to  the  accomplishment  of 
some  great  thing.  Very  early  he  found 
and  took  poetry  to  be  his  vocation.  At 
twenty  eight  he  wrote  the  famous  letter 
to  his  friend  Diodati.  '*  What  am  I 
thinking  of  ?  Why,  with  God's  help,  of 
immortality  !  Forgive  the  word,  I  only 
whisper  it  in  your  ear  1  Yes,  I  am  plum- 
ing my  wings  for  a  flight."  He  wrote  so 
at  the  end  of  the  Horton  period,  when 
the  minor  poems  had  already  been  given 
to  the  world  and  he  had  already  done 
enough,  you  might  have  thought,  for  one 
life's  fame.  The  following  year  we  find 
him  casting  his  thooghtSi  aa  so  many  of 
our  greatest  poets  have  done,  on  the  le- 
gend of  Aithn^'  for  the  subject  of  hia 
great  poem.  Then  in  1641,  being  thirty- 
two  years  of  age,  he  pnblidy  nttered  Ua 
apologia  and  confeaaed  his  aapirationti 

Kone  haih  bj  mi  i 

ored,  and  with  mA»o  muw  ■■         » 

shall— that  I         i        i^*"  ^-  ^ 

aa  life  and  f »» 
do  I  tUnk 
knowii      K 
Imaj       4 
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waste  from  the  pen  of  Bome  vulgar  tunociat,  or  who  lias  sometimea  been  regarded,  irbo 

the  trencher  fury  at  a  Thyming  parasilo^  nor  regarded  bimself  as  a  ticliin  «acrifio«d  to 

to  he  obtained  by  the  mvcjofttion  of  Dwae  jo'^iJUUe    Usk-work,    the    man    whose 

Memory  and  her  airen  dnnghtera,  but  by  do-  j""'"""'       ,   j   ,.  ■      ■      ..      n    -i 

vout  praver  to  that  Etercal  Spirit,  who  oan  life   SU^tested   the   remarks  in  Uie  Datiy 

enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  Jfewt    with    which    I    started,    Theophile 

sends  ont  hia  seraphim  with  the  hallowad  flra  Oaatier.     What  are  the  odds,  if  Gantier 

of  hia  altar  to  touch  and  pnriiy  the  life  of  ^ad  been  free  from  the  oblimUon  to  tnm 
whom  he  pleaaea.     To  this  mast  be  added  in-  ,  ,,       ,  ,■     ^     -Ti  .  ^    ii.  ^   l 

dnstrionB.  aelect  reading,  ateady  observation,  o"'  »  ««l'ly  dramatic /«l.?feton,  that  he 

insight  into  all  aeemly  and  generona  acta  and  would   have   (fiven   the   world   any    t>ett«r 

aSdirs.     Till  whioh  in  aome  measure  be  com-  poetry  than  Smatix   et  Camietf     Are  not 

passed  at  mine  own  peril  and  cost,  I  letose  the  chances  rather  that,  without  the  pre«»- 
not  to  snstain  this  expectation,  from  as  m^y  j  ^^.  j       ^^  .f^^^,^  i,^^   ,,^ 

as  are  not  lotb  to  hazard  ho  mnch  credulity  ,  ,   ■'  .  ,  .,  •  >■   ■  .r  ■ 

upon  the  best  pledges  that  I  oan  give  them.  to  go  wilhont  many  of  the  very  delighlfnl 
Tolames  we  now  have  from  faia  pen,  and 

And   again   in  that  famoos  and  often  have  got  nothing  whaUyer  in  their  place  I 

quoted  passage  ;  Any  way,  the  etory  goes,  and  it  ia  an  odd 

Perceiring  that  some  trifles  which  I  had  In  "^^  when  yoQ  come  to  think  of  it,  that 

memory,  composed  at  under  twenty  or  there-  Ihe  young  Theo  in  early  maDhood  had  to 

abouta,  met  with  aooeptanoe  ...  I  bsftan  to  be  snut  up  in  his  bedroom   by  hie  mother, 

assent  to  them  (my  Italian  friends)  and  divers  to  write  iflU.  de  Mavpin  ' 
of  my  friends  here  at  home,  and  not  leaa  to  fi„„„  ^olrl   anirlts  have 

an  inward  promptiDg,  which  now  grows  daily 

upon  me,  that   by  labor  and   intent  study,  ■■■    ">■'■""  ■>  "-"  ^""^  •"  «-'-°   '""'  -~"» 

which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life,  af^inst  the  superstition  or  the  Magnum 

Joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  Ojpnt,     They   would   that   he   had    dwelt 

might  perhaps  leave  something  so  wriUen  j]i  his  Ufe  amid  the  glades  of  florton  and 

to  aftertimes  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  .„„_    „„    .,^„:„™   <k..1U   .1.*   ^»n%n  «*  tk^ 

jj  ^j^  '  ^^'  gone  on  giving  tnem  the  magic  oi  tbe 

minor  poems.     They  lament  the  sacrifice 

And  the  accomplishment  of  this  noble  of  the  poet  of  Comua  and  Lyeidat  to  the 

vow,  the  end  of  this  nobly  dedicated  life,  poet  of  the  Paraditt  Lott.    They  regret 

was  the  sublime  Puritan  Epic,  ParadxM  that  many   priceless   trinkets    and   mach 

Loit.  matchless  filigree  work,  wliich  wonjd  hare 

There,  I  hope  that  I  have  given  away  a  lent  adornment  and  pleasaotness  to  their 

handsome  enough  present  in  Milton.     Yet  daily  living,  mnat  have  been  melted  down 

really  I  am  making  no  conceaeion  at  all.  to  make  that  cold  colossal  statae.     It  is  a 

Milton  did  any  to  himself,  "Go  to,  I  will  fact  at  least,  no  doabt,  that  dozens  have 

wiite  a  Ureat  Work,"  but  thenin  be  only  Lyeidat  hy  heart,  for  every  reader  who 

followed  "  the  alrong  propensity   of  na-  gets  beyond  the  firat  book  of  the  great 

ture."     He  did  precisely  what  he  had  it  Epic     The  readers  indeed  of  tbe  twelve 

in  him  to  do.     He,  if  ever  any  man,  bad  books  of  Paradix  Lott  are  probably  as 

the  call  from   within.     Sach   call   when  select  a  band  as  the  readers  of  the  twelve 

vouchsafed  let  all   men  follow.     All  my  cantos  of  the  Faerit  Qveene,  another  of 

protest  is  against  the  call  from  withoat.  the  Magna  Opera  of  oar  poeUc  literatim. 

Conceive,  if  you  can,  Milton  turned  aside  Edgar  Voe,  who  of  coune  dearly  loved  a 

from  hia  high  and  almost  holy  purpose,  paradox,  and-  had  besides  ■  theory  of  hla 

by  tbe  allurements  of  journalism  or  the  own  about  poetry  to  support,  went  eo  far 

needs  of  the  passing  hour.     Why,  a  civil  as  to  roaintain   that  Paraditi  Xo*f  wm 

war  failed  to  turn  him  aside,  and,  a  closer  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  being  regarded  M 

affliction    still,    his   own   total   blindness,  a  series  of  minor  poems  1 
Neither  the  Protectorate  and  political  em-         Finally,  let  not  the  advocates  of   the 

ployment,  nor  the  Restoration  and  politi-  Magnum    Opua  pretend    that,   at  worst, 

cal  dJwrace,  could  make  him  foiget  his  these  admonitions  of  tbdts  have  a  bracing 

call.     It  is  a  flattering  but  mistaken  and  effect  and  can  do  no  hatvi.     They  may 

mialeadiag    notion,    tiiat  the    geutlomen  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.     There  are  in- 

who  do  political  squibs  and  literary  eauMnV  atanoes  to  cite  whore  the  harm  has  been 

for  the  newspapers  could,  by  simply  taking  done.     If  Milton  '    ','        '  it  of  the  Ut" 

thought,  add  several  thousand  cubits  to  religion  of  the      i  SS^**"'^ 

their  stature  and  write  a  Paraditt  Lott.  stition  does  i       m  '"'        ■- 

Take,  jut  by  way  of  example,  tibe  man  Pattiaon  i       a  -        ^ 
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votion  to  the  Magnum  Opus,  Not  con- 
tent just  to  put  forth  what  he  had  to  put 
forth,  he  was  always  gathering,  pruning, 
preparing  for  something  big  to  come, — 
which  never  came.  The  result  was  [that 
his  temper  was  soured,  his  life  was  a 
wasted  life,  and  the  world  never  reaped 
adequate  advantage  from  his  unquestioned 
ability  and  erudition. 

If  Mr.  Oasaubon  in  Middlemarck  had 
contented  himself  with  something  short 
of  a  Key  to  all  Mythologies,  had  con- 
tributed, let  us  say,  pithy  paragraphs  for 
The  Guardian^  he  would  have  been  a 
more  profitable  writer  as  well  as  a  better 
husband.  I  have  a  notion  also,  though 
I  may  very  likely  be  wrong,  that  the  late 
Mr.  Cotter  Morison  was  an  able  man  steril- 
ized by  too  large  ideals. 

But  the  typical  martyr  was  the  wretched 


Amiel.  Had  not  his  friends  insisted  upon 
his  legarding  himself  as  a  genius,  he  might 
have  lived  a  prosperous  life  as  a  Swiss 
gentleman  and  father  of  a  family,  doing 
his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it 
had  pleased  God  to  call  him  as  a  lecturer 
to  ladies.  But  once  he  got  into  his  head 
that  he  was  a  genius  from  whom  great 
things  were  expected,  his  life  thenceforth 
was  the  life  of  tho  impotent  man,  long- 
ing, yet  powerless,  to  struggle  down  into 
the  troubled  waters  of  literary  production 
into  which  others  continually  plunged  be- 
fore his  eyes.  So  he  maundered  in  a 
Journal  Intime,  When  people  talk  of 
the  slavery  of  journalism,  at  least  let  it  be 
contessed  that  it  is  better  to  be  the  8la\e 
of  any  respectable  public  journal  than  the 
slave  of  a  Journal  Intime, — Macmillan*9 
Magazine, 
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The  observant  traveller  is  certain  to  find 
himself  struck  by  one  fact  before  he  has 
been  long  in  Australia.  There  are  certain 
daring  and  adventurous  things  being  done 

*  I  am  privately  informed  on  high  authority 
that  my  estimate  of  the  relative  positions  of 
Victoria  and  its  capital  are  curiously  super- 
ficial and  misleading.  Tf  M^elboume,  with  a 
popalation  amounting  to  very  nearly  one-half 
of  that  of  the  whole  colony,  did  only  the 
business  work  of  that  colony — if,  that  is  to 
say,  forty  four  non-producers  lived  on  the 
profits  of  the  labors  of  fifty-six  producers — 
the  thing  might  be  regarded  as  abnormal,  and 
even,  possibly,  as  mischievous  from  an  eoo- 
nomioo- social  point  of  view.  Bat  Melbourne, 
so  I  am  instructed,  does  the  trade  of  the  Aus- 
tralian continent,  and  my  contention  there- 
fore falls  to  the  ground.  Let  as  see.  In  the 
year  1888 — the  latest  of  which  I  have  com- 
plete statistical  information — the  total  ton- 
nage entered  and  cleared  in  Australian  ports 
(not  Australasian)  amounted  to  12,855,676. 
The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  Vic- 
torian ports  for  the  same  year  amounted  to 
about  one-third  of  this^vit ,  4,807,833.  Of 
this  92  per  cent.  U  eredited  to  IMboiinie, 
whose  Inhabitants  form  neulT  *  surth  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  ea  ,  while  they 

do  nther  leas  than         Jt\      .  »^  Its  trade. 
Whether  there  be  nllatlon 

Of  BO.  hen^  w   -L 


in  the  way  of  constructive  politics,  and 
ideas  which  are  only  mooted  at  home  are 
put   into   actual   effect.      Whether  these 
movements   are    for    the   final   good,    or 
whether  it  will  be  seen  wise  in  the  long 
run  to  retrace  some  of  the  steps  alrcadv 
taken,   only  time  CAn   show.     But  from 
the  fact  to  the  reason  for  it  is  a  direct 
and  single  step.     A  considerable  number 
of  the  men  who  hold  Ministerial  appoint- 
ments   are   so   young  that,  in   the   more 
crowded  political  spheres  at  home,  they 
would  be  occupying  (at  their  most   ad- 
vanced)  positions  which   might  more  or 
less  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  promise.     There  nobody  asks  for  pro- 
bation.     A  clever  and  ambitious  young 
man  does  not  dream  of  waiting  through  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  public  service,  as 
he  would  be  compelled  to  do  with  us, 
before  he  can  be  rewarded  with  the  least 
responsible      of      Ministerial     positionp. 
YonnflT  bnuDB  are  in  demand,   and   the 
dreaniB  of  young  heads  are  translated  into 
fact  more  rapidly  than  those  of  old  ones. 
As  in  politics,  so  in  law,  medicine,  edu- 
cation, and  business ;  lofty  and  responsi- 
ble positions  are  held  by  men  much  young- 
er toan  those  who  have  found  similar  pro- 
motion in  the  older  conntries.    There  is 
men  work  to  be  done  and  there  aie  fewer 
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competitors.  In  most  cases  the  positions 
lose  nothing  in  real  dignity  or  in  useful- 
ness ;  but  in  politics  there  is  an  ever- 
present  fear  of  over-impetuosity,  and 
there  is  no  safeguard  against  it.  Within 
its  own  limits  the  feeling  of  democracy  is 
absolute.  The  veto  of  the  Crown  has 
caused  delay,  and  may  cause  delay  again  ; 
but  if  the  Australian  voter  seta  his  heart 
upon  a  thing  he  will  have  it^  and  the  de- 
sires of  the  Mother  Country  will  go  for 
less  than  she  imagines. 

How  far  climate  and  environment  may 
ultimately  change  the  race  no  man  can 
guess  with  any  degree  of  certitude.  It  is 
a  question  on  which  Australians  them- 
selves are  fond  of  speculating,  and  on 
which  they  like  to  induce  their  visitors 
and  critics  to  speculate  also.  One  of  the 
contentions  favored  is  that  they  are  run- 
ning to  the  Greek  type.  The  average 
traveller  will  probably  change  his  concep- 
tion of  the  Greek  type  very  broadly  before 
he  gives  any  warmth  of  acceptance  to  this 
claim.  That  they  cannot  long  remain 
unchanged  hy  the  influences  which  pour 
in  upon  them  every  day  seems  certain. 
The  average  mean  temperature  of  Mel- 
bourne itself  is  only  slightly  lower  than 
that  of  Marseilles.  Sydney  is  five  or  six 
degrees  higher,  Adelaide  is  higher  yet, 
and  part  of  Queensland  is  of  course  dis- 
tinctly tropical.  In  the  northernmost 
parts  of  Australia  it  is  evidently  impossi- 
ble that  any  race  of  men  can  for  many 
generations  preserve  the  characteristics  of 
European  peoples.  In  the  towns  the  peo- 
ple show  less  change  than  in  the  country. 
The  country-bred  man  has  already  shown 
the  beginning  of  a  new  racial  type,  a  type 
less  heavy  and  solid  than  the  English,  but 
taller,  slimmer,  and  more  alert.  These 
men  ride  like  centaurs,  and  drive  at  break- 
neck speed  where  an  English  charioteer 
would  infallibly  get  down  and  lead  his 
horses.  They  are  born  to  the  companion- 
ship of  the  horse,  and  ride  almost  as  soon 
as  they  can  walk.  The  riders  of  trained 
buck- jumpers  in  the  *'  Wild  West"  shows 
excited  derision  among  men  who  do  the 
real  thing  in  that  direction  constantly  and 
in  the  way  of  business.  They  are  rather 
ugly  horsemen  to  an  English  eye,  slouch- 
ing and  lanky,  but  they  can  take  a  horse 
anywhere  and  can  sit  anything  that  has 
four  legs.  No  Briton,  however  expert, 
can  hold  a  die  to  the  native-born  co* 
lonial  in  tl      (      scU     In  their  races  they 


strike  one  as  riding  rather  cmeUy,  and 
their  distances  are  much  heavier  than 
ours.  Lindsay  Gordon,  whose  dating 
Australian  verse  is  hardly  as  well  known  in 
England  as  in  the  colonies,  was  a  conrage- 
ous  and  successful  steeple-chase  rider,  and 
was  praised  for  his  faculty  of  getting 
* '  the  last  ounce  out  of  a  horse,''  a  phrase 
which  is  less  humane  than  its  writer  prob- 
ably thought  it.  They  breed  grand  horse* 
flesh,  and  it  is  open  to  doubt  if  there  is  a 
better  horse  than  Carbine  in  the  world. 
The  noble  beast  is  something  of  a  fetish, 
and  it  was  odd  to  see  the  skin  of  a  de- 
ceased racer  exhibited  in  the  Intercolonial 
Exhibition  recently  held  at  Dnnedin.  I 
made  the  passing  acquaintance  of  one 
youth  who  had  travelled  hundreds  of 
miles  to.  visit  that  show,  and  who,  of  all 
the  things  he  had  seen  there,  could  recall, 
or  thought  it  worth  while  to  recall,  noth- 
ing but  the  skin  of  *'  old  Musket."  Side 
by  side  with  the  leathery  remnant  of  thai 
equine  hero  nothing  was  worthy  of  re- 
membrance. 

In  all  up-country  places  men  drink  tea. 
They  drink  it  all  dav  long  and  at  every 
meal,  in  amazing  quantities,  and  at  a  most 
unwholesome  strength.  The  method  of 
preparation  is  simple,  and  one  would  think 
that  if  the  aim  were  to  brew  a  concoction 
altogether  poisonous  it  ought  to  be  effec* 
tual.  On  Sunday  mornings  the  tea-maker 
starts  with  a  clean  pot  and  a  clean  record. 
The  pot  is  hung  over  the  fire  with  a  suffi- 
ciency of  water  in  it  for  the  day's  brew, 
and  when  this  has  boiled  he  pours  into  it 
enough  of  the  fragrant  herb  to  produce  a 
deep  coffee-colored  liquid.  On  Monday, 
without  removing  yesterday's  tea-leaves, 
he  repeats  the  process.  On  Tuesday  da 
eapOy  and  on  Wednesday  da  capo,  and, so 
on  through  the  week.  Toward  tlie  close 
of  it,  the  great  pot  is  filled  with  an  acrid 
mash  of  tea-leaves,  out  of  which  the 
liquid  is  squeezed  by  the  pressure  of  a  tin 
cup.  6y  this  time  the  ^*  tea"  is  of  the 
color  of  rusty  iron,  incredibly  bitter  and 
disagreeable  to  the  uneducated  palate. 
The  native  calls  it  *^  real  good  old  post- 
and-rails"  (the  simile  being  obviously 
drawn  from  a  stiff  and  dangerous  jump), 
and  regards  it  as  having  been  brought  to 
the  Yery  pitch  of  perfection.  Doctors 
tell  of  cases  resulting  from  this  abuse 
which  closely  border,  in  their  manifesta- 
tions, on  the  siffns  of  delirium  tremens. 
They  have  amj^e  opportunity  of   com- 
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Earison,  as  I  shall  have  to  show  by-and- 

Since  the  old  days  many  changes  have 
taken  place.  It  used  to  be  the  fash  ion 
for  shepherds,  stock-riders,  station  hands, 
and  others  whose  business  held  them  in 
the  wilds  for  months  at  a  time,  to  draw 
their  money  at  the  expiry  of  a  definite 
time,  and  to  make  it  their  immediate  con- 
cern to  *'  blow  the  check  down"  in  a 
single  orgie.  Here  is  a  true  and  charac- 
teristic sample,  given  to  me  by  Sir  Will- 
iam Clarke.  A  shepherd  in  the  employ 
of  Sir  William's  father  drew  a  check  for 
some  fifty  pounds,  and,  *'  hamping  his 
blaey"  (Australian  for  *'  shouldering  his 
blanket"),  tramped  down  country  and  put 
up  at  the  nearest  shanty  at  which  drink 
was  obtainable.  There,  to  the  surprise 
of  his  host,  he  called  for  nothing  but  tea. 
It  was  known  that  he  had  a  check  with 
him,  and  day  bv  day  it  grew  to  seem 
more  wonderful  tnat  he  made  no  attempt 
to  spend  it.  The  man  sat  on  a  felled 
gum-tree  opposite  the  shanty- door, 
smoked  his  pipe,  sipped  his  tea,  and  took 
stock  of  the  few  folks  who  dribbled  along 
the  lonely  highway.  At  last  he  found 
what  he  waited  for  in  the  person  of  a 
passing  sundowner,  whom  he  hailed. 
"  Hillo,  matey  I  Want  a  job  V*  **  Yes. 
What  is  it?"  *' Drink  fair  along  o'  me." 
"  What's  the  wages  ?"  "  Dollar  a  day." 
**  Right,  I'm  on."  So  they  sat  down  to- 
gether, and  drank  until  the  change  for  the 
check  was  exhausted.  Then  the  shepherd 
arose  to  go,  but  his  new-found  mate 
stopped  -him  by  a  question.  *'  Want  a 
job  I"  '*  No,  *  What  is  it  ?"  "  Drink 
fair  along  o'  me.  Can't  pay  no  wages  ; 
but  we'll  see  my  earnings  out."  So  pro- 
posed, so  done.  The  shepherd  and  the 
sundowner  went  their  several  ways  when 
the  final  bout  was  over.  The  late  owner 
of  the  check  returned  to  his  duties,  and, 
after  two  or  three  days  of  illness,  revived 
from  the  effects  of  his  half-yearly  out- 
burst, and  lived  as  a  total  abstainer  until 
the  next  pay-day  came  round. 

The  shepherd  had  been  robbed  afore- 
time by  dishonest  landlords,  and  had  felt 
he  was  not  getting  his  money's  worth. 
In  those  old  dajs,  which  are  not  so  very 
long  ago,  it  was  no  rare  thing  for  a  man 
to  get  through  the  earnings  of  half  a  year 
in  a  day  or  two,  ''shouting"  drinks  for 
all  and  sundry  until  he  was  told  that  his 
check  was  *'  through,"  and  was  ignomin- 


iously  turned  out  to  make  room  for  the 
next  hero.  There  was  a  man  of  New 
South  Wales  who  used  to  open  his  half- 
yearly  spell  of  madness  by  calling  for  half 
a  dozen  of  champagne  and  washing  his 
feet  in  the  wine.  The  legend  concerning 
him  was  that  he  had  somehow  come  to 
ruin  through  champagne,  and  that  he  ex- 
pressed in  this  fashion  his  contempt  for 
the  beverage.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
when  men  had  drunk  until  they  could 
drink  no  more  to  set  up  full  bottles  of 
liquor  and  pelt  them  with  empties.  I 
heard  a  landlord  of  those  old  days  boast- 
ing that  he  had  sent  in  one  half-dozen  of 
champagne  to  one  man's  order  four  or 
five  times,  had  taken  it  away  each  time 
unopened,  and  had  each  time  charged  for 
it  as  if  it  had  been  consumed.  A  similar 
story  came  to  me  from  a  magistrate,  who 
received  a  eomplaint  from  a  digger  to  the 
effect  that  while  he  had  got  drunk  on 
whisky  he  was  charged  some  fifty  pounds 
for  champagne.  The  magistrate  rode 
over  to  the  house  in  which  the  swindle 
was  said  to  have  been  perpetrated,  and 
demanded  a  view  of  the  landlord's  in- 
voices. The  rascal  could  show  no  invoice 
at  all  for  wine,  and  could  only  find  on  his 
premises  three  empty  old  mouldy  cham- 
pagne bottles. 

Here  and  there  you  may  still  find  a  con- 
servative who  clings  to  the  good  old  ways 
of  the  good  old  times,  bat  the  race  is 
practically  extinct.  The  gross  sum  to  the 
credit  of  depositors  in  the  Australian  Sav- 
ings Banks  is  now  nearly  sixteen  millions 
sterling,  and  this  shows  a  higher  average 
per  head  of  population  than  exists  in  Eng- 
land. The  shearers,  who  used  to  work  m 
a  very  happy-go-lucky  way,  have  now  re- 
duced their  labor  to  a  system.  Vast 
gangs  begin  the  yearns  work  in  Queens- 
land, where  the  wool  crop  is  ready  earli- 
eRt,][then  drop  down  to  [South  Australia, 
then  to  Victoria,  and  so  on  in  due  order 
to  Auckland  and  Otago.  Many,  perhaps 
most  of  the  men,  have  other  occupations 
to  fall  back  upon  in  the  off  season.  The 
world's  total  of  sheep  is  nearly  five  hun- 
dred millions,  and  of  these  the  colonies  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  own  almost  a 
fifth,  so  that  the  shearers  are  naturally  a 
very  large  and  important  body.  It  is  a 
contention  very  commonly  offered  to  the 
traveller  that  the  young  colonial  does  not 
drink  spirituous  liquors  at  all.  The  fig- 
ures would,  hardly  seem  to  support  this 
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Adamile  fortreas,  the  wild  waters  of  Ihe 
falls  leaping  from  lodge  to  ledge  :  a  spec- 
tacle never  to  be  forgottea  while  life  re- 
mains, strange  beyond  strsn^eticsB,  gloom- 
ily splendid,  the  home  of  awful  spirits  of 
Solitude  sod  Silence.  The  critics  who 
Bay  the  scene  is  monotonous  in  color  hare 
a  mere  surface  justification  and  no  more. 
The  color-scheme  is  severe,  but  there  are 
a  thousAiid  nuances  in  ^it  which  the  hand 
of  genius  can  translate. 

Trollopfl  likened  the  Hawkeabory  to  the 
Rhine,  not,  I  think  very  felicitously. 
The  Rhine  is  trim  and  orderly,  with  gar- 
den-like banks  of  vineyard  rising  in  giad- 
ual  steps  one  above  the  other.  The  Rhine 
is  romantic  with  a  hundred  castled  heights , 
The  Hawkesbury  is  savage,  unkempt, 
bound  in  by  forest  as  virgin  as  on  tba  day 
when  the  undisturbed  lavagd  fished  its 
waters  and  trapped  its  wild  fowl.  But  it 
is  memorably  beautiful,  and  no  compari- 
son can  help  the  untravelled  reader  to  an 
actual  conception  of  the  forms  its  beauty 
takes. 

The  Bulli  Pass  is  a  lofty  coaaUl  road, 
rising  (o  a  height  of  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  There  are  places  from 
which  one  might  drop  a  pebble  straight 
to  the  sands.  The  outlook  toward  Sydney 
Heads  is  grand  beyond  expression.  la 
the  foreground  enormous  boulders  lie 
heaped  one  above  another — the  rocky 
fragments  at  the  base  arc  huge  as  churches 
' — the  Blunted  wind-tormented  trees  are 
blown  into  all  conceivable  shapes— and  in 
the  growing  distance  headland  after  head- 
land looks  out  loftily  over  amber  sands 
and  creaming  foam,  and  a  sea  of  veridian 
and  sapphire  and  malachite. 

Sydney  is  happy,  too,  in  the  possession 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  harbors  in 
the  world,  and  in  New  South  Wales  at 
least  the  landscape  artist  is  in  no  danger 
of  dying  out  for  lack  of  material  to  work 
upon. 

Id  a  life,  of  which  mnch  has  been  given 
to  travel  in  search  of  the  pictorestfue,  I 
hare  seen  nothing  so  exauisite,  so  ethereal, 
ao  nnearthly,  so  alb^tner  apart  from  all 
other  forma  of  beaalj,  aa  the  Murray 
River  in  tloort.  I  tni\elled  by  steamer 
from  Alor);nn  to  HildnrK,  «  jonroey  of 
three  days,  and  from  tha  bq^inning  to 
the   end  of   (I      to  i        enchanted. 

The  stream  at  i        >f  an  averags 

width   of  live  1       sine  miles 

wide  in  plact  two  daja  tlie 


steamer  held  ita  way  through  a  noble  for- 
est of  eucalypt  which  stood  knee-deep  in 
water.  In  the  lonely  lovely  forest  glad ea 
the  water  slept  so  glassy  still  that  every 
tree  was  mirrored  to  its  finest  twig  and 
topmost  leaf.  There  was  not  even  a  ring 
of  moii^ture  on  the  trunks  to  show  wheto 
the  real  trees  ended  and  the  mirrored  trees 
began.  The  doubled  forest  lay  about  us 
on  every  side  save  in  the  rear,  where  the 
ripple  caused  by  the  boat's  passage  con- 
fused the  reftected  forms.  The  tiny  lay 
jewel  clear  above,  and  jewel  clear  below. 
The  flocks  of  wild-scieaming  white  cocka- 
toos which  crossed  our  path  at  times  were 
seen  as  clearly  in  the  mirrored  concave  aa 
in  the  actual  atmosphere.  The  illusion 
was  absolute  and  complete  in  many  places 
where  the  sleeping  waters  gave  not  even  a 
passing  gleam,  and  the  real  rested  on  the 
pictured  columns,  and  the  real   and  iho 

Sictured  masses  of  dark  foliage  hung  un- 
cr  and  over,  as  if  the  whole  unreal  beau- 
tiful scene  were  suspended  before  the  eye 
by  some  strange  euchantment,  poised  in 
rich-colored  air.  And  to  see  the  sunset 
pave  the  watery  forest  aisles  with  gold 
and  amber,  and  scarlet  and  violet,  and  all 
annset  hues,  and  to  see  it  build  stained 
windows  of  exquisite  dyes  at  the  far  end 
of  the  solemn  ways,  and  to  watch  the 
windows,  in  aisle  after  aisle,  as  tbey  faded 
and  faded  and  faded,  was  to  enjoy  such  a 
feast  of  beauty  aa  I  had  never  known  be- 
fore, and  can  hardly  hope  1o  find  again. 

Take  it  for  all  in  all,  the  great  Austra- 
lian island-continent  is  stern  and  repellent 
to  the  unaccustomed  eye,  but  there  are 
countless  spots  of  beauly  in  it,  and  the 
more  familiar  one  grows  even  with  the 
savage  raggedncsa  of  the  bu»h,  or  the  aw- 
ful desolation  of  the  plains,  the  more  one 
finds  eye  and  spirit  alike  reconciled. 
The  native-born  colonial  loves  the  country 
passionately,  and  finds  beauty  in  desola- 
tion, and  grandeur  in  the  widespread  miles 
of  squalor  and  despair.  He  will  have  his 
word  in  art  one  of  these  days,  and  even  if 
for  awhile  it  may  seem  untianslatable  to 
the  outsider,  it  will  none  the  less  be 
spoken,  and  will  none  the  less  grow  to  be 
finally  intelligible. 

In  the  domain  of  art,  as  in  whatsoever 
else  is  excellent  and  of  good  repute,  one 
finds  the  men  of  wealth  most  open-handed 
and  generous.  In  matters  of  ait  the  vast 
maw  of  people  are  absolutely  ignorant  and 
uninterested.      Very  good.     Tbey  shall 
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was  alreadj  grown  to  manhood  when  he 
first  Iftnded  there.  Marcos  Clarke  sailed 
from  England  at  the  age  of  ei^^hteen,  and 
James  Brnntoo  Stevens  did  not  emigrate 
antil  ho  was  thirty-one,  Gordon  and 
Clarke  are  held  in  loving  remembrance  by 
all  Australian  readers.  The  memories  of 
men  who  admire  letters  there  cling  with  a 
tender  and  touching  fidelity  to  these  two, 
who  were  the  first  to  carry  authentic  news 
of  the  literary  promise  of  the  colonies  to 
the  hearts  of  their  relatives  over  seas.  It 
is  not  probable  that  they  conscionsly  rank 
either  of  them  with  Bums,  but  they  have 
much  such  a  personal  aSectiou  as  Scotch- 
men extend  to  their  great  national  bard. 
They  pity  their  weakDesses,  they  condone 
their  faults — in  short,  they  loee  the  men. 
Clarke  can  stand,  and  will,  on  his  really 
great  novel,  "  Hla  Natural  Life,"  bnt  he 
has  left  little  else  which  the  woild  outside 
Australia  will  care  to  keep.  He  died 
young,  and  of  all  the  flower  of  his  splen- 
did promise  has  left  but  that  one  ripened 
fruit.  It  was  the  first  Antipodean  novel 
which  made  a  real  mark  in  England,  and 
it  id  safe  to  aay  that  it,  will  not  be  eclipsed 
by  any  newcomer  for  many  a  year. 

Poor  Gordon — it  seems  impossible  to 
think  of  him  in  any  other  way — lives  in 
the  hearts  of  the  whole  Australian  people. 
The  very  larrikin  knows  him— bart acker, 
bushwhacker,  sundowner,  millionaire, 
shearer,  young  lady  of  the  drawing-rooms, 
man  of  business,  lonely  shepherd,  half- 
savage  stock-rider,  nnd  blasphemous 
driver  of  the  bullock  team— everybody. 
I  suppose  that  if  a  poll  were  taken  it 
would  be  found  that  "  IIow  we  beat  the 
Favorite"  is  known  to  more  Australians 
than  any  other  poem  in  the  world.  The 
old  "  Doxology,"  "  Auld  Lang  Syne," 
and  "  God  Save  the  Queen"  might  enter 
into  competition  with  it,  perhaps.  Gor- 
don was  never  a  professed  man  of  letters, 
and  he  left  behind  him  hut  a  ungle  vol- 
ume of  verses,  breathing  here  and  thero 
the  very  spirit  of  the  land  of  his  adoption, 
bnt  of  strangely  uneqnal  merit. 

James  Brunton  Stevens,  who  is  a  more 
finished  artist  than  either  of  kis  pee  has 
not  t^iken  quite  the  hold  ho  dese  'es  to 
Lave,  and  would  certainly  havo  foi.  in  a 
community  more  widely  cultured,  it  ii 
certain  that  w< 


verbiage,  though  it  is  finely  conceived  and 
has  many  beautiful  passages  ;  but  in  sodm 
of  his  serious  poems,  notably  in  "The 
Dominion  of  Australia  :  a  Forecast,"  ho 
rises  to  an  etjual  height  wilh  the  best  of 
modern  poets. 

"  Already  bera  to  hearts  mtenae 
A  spirit  force,  trnn  seen  ding  sense. 
Id  heights  anacatcd,  in  deeps  auatiired. 
Beneath  the  calm,  above  the  storm. 
She  waits  the  incorpaiating  word 
To  bid  her  tremble  into  form. 
Already,  like  divining  rods,  men's  sonls 
Bend  down  to  where  the  unseen  river  tolls." 
I  have  no  right  to  burden  these  pages 
with    quotation,    but   any    lov«r  of    real 
poetry  may  read  for  himself  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  majestic  simile  here  opened, 
and  may  say  if  too  high  a  praise  is  ac- 
corded to  the  writer. 

In  fiction  the  late  Thomas  Browne, 
wiiting  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Rolf 
Boldrewood,"  brought  Australia  to  the 
front  quite  recently  by  the  publication  of 
that  lemarkablo  book,  "Robbery  Under 
Arms,"  which  depends  for  its  strength  on 
precisely  that  quality  of  truthfulness  which 
makes  the  force  of  Clarke's  widely  differ- 
ent story.  Browne  knew  the  life  of  which 
he  wrote,  knew  it  personally  and  inti- 
mately. His  book  carries  conviction,  and 
presents  its  own  credentials  on  every  page. 
It  is  far  and  away  the  best  picture  of  tho 
life  of  its  epoch  and  locality  which  has 
yet  been  given  to  the  world.  I  read  in 
the  obituaiy  notices  of  the  author  that  he 
was  sixty  years  of  age,  but,  if  that  bo 
true,  the  years  which  he  had  filled  with 
so  much  toil  had  treated  him  with  appar- 
ent lightness.  When  I  last  met  him  in 
Melbourne  he  looked  alert  and  bright,  and 
equal  to  many  more  years  of  labor. 

The  people  of  the  colonies  have  not  yet 
learned  to  trust  their  own  unaided  judg- 
meol  in  letters,  and,  until  London  has 
placed  its  impiimatur  on  the  work  of  one 
of  their  own  men,  they  are  disposed  to 
think  little  of  him.  Browne  wrote  in  ob- 
scurity for  years,  until  he  secured  a  Lou- 
don publisher,  when  he  sprang  to  fame 
with  a  suddenness  which  would  have 
turned  the  heads  of  some  men.  It  seemed 
to  affect  hiin  very  little,  if  at  nil.  lie 
had  already  scored  his  success  when  I  met 
him  first.  I  found  him  charmingly  cor- 
dis), simple,  and  sincere  ;  the  sort  of  man 
who  at  once  enlists  esteem  and  liking. 
Anetralia  snfTcrs  in  bis  toss,  for  at  pres- 
ont,  at  least,  there  is  no  one  to  take  bis 
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place.  **  Robbery  Under  Arms"  is  a 
quite  phenomenal  book,  and  in  many  re- 
spects it  may  be  called  a  lucky  one.  The 
writer* 8  experience  fitted  him  perfectly  for 
the  task  he  chose  ;  the  life  he  painted  so 
truly  was  new  to  ninety-nine  people  in 
every  hundred  to  whom  the  stoiy  ap- 
pealed, and  the  unadorned,  simple,  and 
manly  style  he  adopted  in  it  was  exactly 
suited  to  his  powers. 

Not  to  multiply  instances,  it  may  be 
said  generally  that  the  tendency  of  Aus- 
tralian writers  is  wholesomely  and  honestly 
realistic.  They  write  of  what  they  know, 
and  find  that  best  which  lies  nearest. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  a  national  and  dis- 
tinctive literature.  Writers  find  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  London  book  market  cruelly 
oppressive,  and  for  many  who  would  fain 
follow  letters  as  a  profession  the  road 
looks  sterile  and  difficult.  Henry  Ken- 
dall, in  his  In  Memoriam  verses  over  Mar- 
cus Clarke,  makes  heart-felt  moan  : 

**  The  lanrels  in  the  pit  were  won  ; 
He  had  to  take  the  lot  austere 
That  ever  seems  to  wait  npon 
The  man  of  letters  here." 

One  can  see  that  the  thought  was  often 
present  to  his  mind,  for,  in  a  dedication 
to  his  wife,  he  has  employed  the  very 
words  which  he  echoes  unconsciously  in 
the  verse  just  quoted  : 

**  Who  faced  for  love's  sole  sake  the  life  aus- 
tere 
Which  waits  npon  the  man  of  letters  here.'' 

Everywhere,  of  course,  there  are  count- 
less people  who  were  born  to  fall  and  who 
strive  to  climb,  and  at  the  Antipodes,  as 
elsewhere,  there  are  literary  aspirants 
whom  no  conspiracy  of  fortune  could  lift 
to  the  place  they  covet  ;  but  I  speak  out 
of  personal  knowledge  when  I  say  that 
there  is  much  work  done  there  which  in  a 
larger  and  more  literary  world  would  com- 
mand respect,  which  waits,  as  yet  in  vain, 
for  the  light  of  day  to  shine  upon  it  in 
the  colonies.  The  wanderer  in  those 
climes  who  has  a  literary  reputation  at 
home  is  in  one  particular  a  man  to  be 
pitied.  He  is  buried  under  an  avalanche 
of  manuscript,  and  if  he  read  but  half  the 
matter  submitted  to  him  might  far  better 
be  chained  to  the  critic's  oar  at  home. 
The  efforts  range,  as  they  always  do,  from 
excellence  to  vileness.  The  most  comical 
thing  I  ever  saw  was  a  manuscript  sub- 
mitted to  roe  in  New  Zealand.     In  a  cer« 


tain  town  there  which  1  will  not  name,  m 
play  of  mine  had  been  prodoced  under 
my  own  supervision.  Two  elderly  ladies 
called  at  ray  hotel,  and  one  of  them  con* 
fided  to  my  care  as  something  preciooa 
the  manuscript  of  a  three-act  drama.  I 
was  asked  to  collaborate  in  the  finishing 
of  this  wotk,  and  to  secure  for  it  a  Lon- 
don production.  The  earliest  lines  of  the 
drama,  which  was  untitled  and  fi^ve  no 
list  of  diamatis  person®,  ran  thus  : — 
^*  Somebody  has  tolled  Alice  that  she  is 
no  wife,  but  she  is  a  wife.  Three  days 
later  Alice^s  horse  throughs  Alice  at  the 
husband's  door  and  his  leg  is  broken." 
To  this  day  I  know  no  more  of  the  drama. 
I  left  it  free  of  those  **  finishing  touches" 
I  had  been  asked  to  supply,  resolute  that 
no  meddling  of  mine  should  destroy  its 
native  charm.  But  if  ever  it  is  produced 
in  its  original  form  I  promise  it  an  audi- 
ence of  one. 

Melbourne  shines  in  respect  to  its  musi- 
cal organizations.     Orchestral  uinsic  there 
is  a  fashion,  and  the  Victorian   Orchestra 
could  hold  its  own  in  any  country.      The 
part- singing  of  the  Liedertafel  is  excellent. 
But  in  everything  in  the  colonies  there 
must  be  a  vogue,  a  **  boom,"   or  it  can 
have   no   success.     Since    Mr.    Frederick 
Cowen  created  the  fashion   in   the   Vic- 
torian capital  concerted  music  draws  all 
ears.     Madame  Schiller  played  to  empty 
benches.     When  Santley  was  singing  his 
way  through  New  Zealand,  the  great  bari- 
tone and   I  stayed  at  the  same  hotel  in 
Christchurch.     I  overheard  a  fragment  of 
conversation  at  the  bar,  which  seemed  to 
me  amusing  and  instructive.     **  Santley  ?*' 
said  a  big  energetic  man  with  an  explosive 
voice.       **  Santley  !      Santley  can  t  sing 
the   Village    Blacksmith  !      You    should 
hear  my  brother  Jock  !*'     There  are  some 
splendid  singers,  who  ought  to  he  quite 
sure  of  their  position,  to  whom  one  would 
not  like  to  repeat  even  so  harmless  a  criti- 
cism,   but   Mr.    Santley    is    not    one    of 
them.     I  met  him  a  few  minutes  later  and 
told  him  what  I  had  heard.     He  laughed, 
and  answered  that  he  thought   he  must 
have  met  that  man's  brother  Jock  pretty 
often  since  he  had  left  England.      Writ- 
ing of  music  reminds  me  of  what  I  have 
said  earlier  respecting  the  droll  little  jeal- 
ousies which  exist  between  the  colonies. 
Sydney  built  a  majestic  organ  in  its  new 
Centennial  Ilall,  an  instrument  which,  if 
not  the  grandest,  is  among  the  grandest. 
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Sydney  invited  Mr.  Best  to  inangnrate 
this  Bplendid  kist  o'  wbisUes.  Mr.  Best, 
accepting  the  invitation  and  the  high  and 
merited  compliment  it  paid  him,  went 
out,  and  found  that  from  some  cause  or 
other  the  great  organ  was  not  ready. 
While  the  musician  waited,  doing  noth- 
ing, Melbourne  thought  it  would  like  to 
hear  him,  and  wrote  him  to  that  effect. 
The  Sydney  committee  refused  to  allow 
his  acceptance  of  this  supplementary  in- 
vitation. The  hated  Melbourne  was  not 
to  reap  any  advantage  from  Sydney's  en- 
terprise. It  is  only  a  trifle,  of  course,  but 
all  trifles  are  blown  in  that  direction 
fiercely,  and  they  show  the  way  of  the 
wind.  Melbourne  was,  and  is,  most  lordly 
wrothful. 

I  have  only  quite  recently  re-read  the 
critical  essays  of  Marcus  Clarke,  and, 
h  propos  of  the  changes  which  must  in- 
evitably take  place  in  the  physique  of  the 
Australian  people,  I  note  this  passage  : — 
*'*'  In  another  hundred  years  the  average 
Australian  will  be  a  tall,  coarse,  strong- 
jawed,  greedy,  pushing,  talented  man,  ex- 
celling in  swimming  and  horsemanship. 
His  religion  will  be  a  form  of  Presbyte- 
rianism  ;  his  national  policy  a  Democracy 
tempered  by  the  rate  of  exchange.  Uis 
wife  will  be  a  thin,  narrow  woman,  very 
fond  of  dress  and  idleness,  caring  little 
for  her  children,  but  without  suflScient 
brain-power  to  sin  with  zest.  In  five 
hundred  years — unless  recruited  from  for- 
eign nations — the  breed  will  be  wholly 
extinct ;  but  in  that  five  hundred  years  it 
will  have  changed  the  face  of  nature,  and 
swallowed  up  all  our  contemporary  civili- 
zation.'' Theeo  things  being  thus  defi- 
nitely settled  for  us,  it  is  of  course  useless 
to  speculate  further,  but  there  are  some 
actual  facts  about  the  people  who  form 
the  subject  of  this  daring  prophecy  which 
may  perhaps  aid  us  in  arriving  at  a  con- 
clusion which,  if  less  definite,  may  not  be 
much  farther  from  the  mark. 

The  gu-ahead,  tarry -for- nothing  spirit 
of  the  people  is  curiously  exemplified  in 
the  fact  that  there  are  a  thousand  boys  in 
the  colonies  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
who  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  married  life.  The  Aus- 
tralian boy  is  a  man  as  soon  as  he  is 
breeched.  Parental  control,  as  we  know 
it  in  England,  has  faded  out  entirely. 
There  is  no  reverence  in  the  rising  gener- 
ation, and  the  ties  of  home  are  slight. 


Age  and  experience  count  for  little.  Tonth 
will  have  its  way,  and  takes  it,  with  a 
freedom  less  agreeable  to  the  onlooker 
than  to  himself. 

The  whole  country  is  filled  with  a  fever- 
ish, restless,  and  reckless  energy.  Every- 
body is  in  a  hurry  to  be  rich.  The  am- 
bition to  turn  the  nimble  ninepence  pales 
before  the  desire  to  make  a  coup,  and  to 
achieve  independence  at  a  step.  In  1888 
there  was  an  insolvency  to  every  1500  of 
the  population  of  Australia,  including 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  Even  in  the 
disastrous  1879  we  could  only  show  half 
that  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
normal  average  is  less  than  a  quarter  of 
the  colonial  record.  Farmers,  selectors, 
builders,  contractors,  and  architects,  stand 
high  in  the  list  of  insolvents.  The  two 
former  are  subject  to  risks  of  drought  and 
flood,  and  the  other  three  are  ruined  by 
over-speculation.  It  is  a  matter  of  fre- 
quent boast  in  Melbourne  that  land  there 
has  realized  higher  prices  than  it  has  done 
even  in  the  City  of  London.  I  am  not  in 
%  position  to  verify  the  statement ;  but  it 
has  been  offered  to  me  proudly  as  a  proof 
of  the  city's  progress  by  many  people. 
It  is  surely  something  of  a  pity  if  it  be 
true,  and  at  least  it  affords  a  fair  instance 
of  the  mistakes  men  make  in  the  calcula* 
tion  of  a  community's  prosperity.  The 
**  land-boom,"  which  only  two  or  three 
years  ago  made  Victorians  imagine  that 
they  had  come  to  a  kind  of  financial  mil- 
lennium, has  left  business  lax  and  languid. 
Of  this  fact  the  table  of  the  Registrar-Gen- 
eraPs  transactions  and  fees  affords  indis- 
putable evidence.  From  1888  to  1889  the 
fees  fell  by  nearly  one  third  of  their  total 
value.  For  crowds  of  Melbourne  men, 
while  the  '*  boom"  lasted,  a  river  of 
champagne  flowed  over  a  bed  of  gold, 
and  ''all  the  delicacies  of  the  season" 
bloomed  at  the  edge  of  that  delightful 
stream.  Even  now  they  boast  that  any 
community  less  vigorous  than  their  own 
would  have  been  killed  or  shattered  by 
that  prolonged  delicious  orgie.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  they  have  come  out  of  it 
with  less  damage  than  might  have  been 
expected,  and  that  in  an  older  country  the 
suffering  would  have  been  much  greater. 
It  is  not  easy  to  kill  the  resources  of  a 
country  like  Australia  ;  but  perhaps  it  is 
as  well  not  to  try  too  often. 

In  a  land  so  new  a  certain  element  of 
boisterousness  is  to  be  looked  for  natu* 
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things,  they  appeal  moat  to  those  who 
have  least  need  of  them,  and  lesat  to  those 
who  have  most  need.  This  unhappily  ia 
always  true,  but  it  is  truer  in  the  colonies 
than  elsewhere  for  many  reaHonit. 

There  is  no  country  in  which  so  high  a 
condition  of  general  comfort,  oo  lofty  a. 
standard  of  proved  intclligeace,  and  nuch 
larf^  and  varied  means  to  inlellectaal  ex- 
celli-nce  cxixt  side  by  side  with  so  much 
turbulence,  so  kx  a  commercisl  morality, 
and  such  overcharged  statistics  of  drunk- 
enness and  crimes  of  violence.  Why 
should  a  people  which  is  among  the  best 
educated  in  the  world  be  also  among  the 
least  commercially  sound,  the  rowdiest, 
and  the  most  drunkeo  !  Let  there  be  no 
mistake  about  the  question,  or  bbout  the 
chargen  which  are  involved  in  it.  Aus- 
tralian insolvencies  are  to  British  as  four 
to  one.  Convictions  in  Australia  are  to 
convictions  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  two 
to  one.  The  figares  given  by  Mr.  II.  U. 
Hayter,  C.M.G.,  Government  Statist  of 
Victoria,  though  apparently  clouded  with 
a  purpose,  prove  the  last  charge  beyond 
the  chance  of  refutation.  The  highest 
percentage  of  deaths  from  the  abuse  of  al- 
cohol is  recorded  in  Australia.  It  is  113 
as  against  80  even  in  Switzerland,  and  as 
agaioHt  46  in  England  and  Wates.  In 
the  fignres  given  the  issue  is  confused  by 
the  introduction  of  the  statistica  of 
"  towns"  and  "  principa!  towns"  of  some 
few  countrii^a,  though  even  there  Paris 
reaches  no  higher  than  96  and  London 
falls  to  74,  In  Ireland  the  deaths  from 
alcoholism  are  only  a  little  over  s  quarter 
of  those  registered  for  the  Anstralias. 
The  towns  of  Denmark  rise  to  the  awful 
average  of  274,  but  it  is  evident  that  a 
fall  Btstement  of  the  facts  would  reduce  it 
greatly. 

The  answer  to  the  question  propounded 
above  cannot  be  given  in  a  nntihell,  hut 
it  can  be  made  fairly  clear.  To  begin 
with,  it  must  be  remembered  thflt  the  Inw- 
abiding  and  law. breaking  populations  are 
divided  with  an  unnsnal  aharpnoHs  of  dis- 
tinction. The  ordinary  traveller,  of  ordi- 
nary culture,  finds  nothing  hs  he  mskes  his 
tour  in  the  colonies  which  enables  him  very 
keenly  to  difterendate  betireen  the  Htnne 
and  the  Culoaial  ■tandard*.  In  otlipr 
word*,  be  moeta  very  mnoh  iho  ontne  kind 
of  people  h«  meeta  at  faomo,  ami,  though 
he  mar  tire  of  wool  and  go'd  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Shakespeare  and  the  aiusical 
Niw  SntK— ToL  LIV.,  No.  G. 


glasses  as  themes  for  converse,  he  will  in 
the  mnin  Hnd  himself  in  the  kind  of  moral 
and  intellectual  quarters  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed.  The  prosperous,  well- 
conducted  Australian  may  probably  leain 
for  the  first  time  from  these  pages  the 
fact  that  the  country  of  which  he  is  so 
proud  s^nds  on  so  evil  an  eminence.  The 
balance  of  population,  as  against  insol- 
vency, crime,  and  drunkenness,  might  be 
very  nearly  normal,  if  it  were  n'-t  for  the 
introduction  of  disturbing  influences. 
These  are  traceable  to  our  ancient  and 
now  abandoned  habit  of  shooting  the  Im- 
perial human  refuse  on  Australian  shores  ; 
to  the  naturnl  boisterousncss  of  a  young 
and  partially  settled  community  ;  to  tbo 
adventurous  and  frequently  lawless  char- 
acter of  the  men  drawn  to  great  allu\ial 
gold  fields  ;  and  to  the  wild  unaettled  life 
still  led  by  a  considerable  number  of  men 
in  the  far  north  and  west. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
facts  chst^cd  press  home  only  on  four  of 
the  seven  Australasian  colonics.  South 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand 
aland  either  entirely  or  partially  eiiempt. 
In  New  Sonth  Wales  commercial  morality 
is  at  its  loosest — if  the  number  of  insol- 
vencies can  be  accepted  as  a  test — it  stands 
second  for  drunkenness,  and  second  for 
crimesof  violence.  Queensland  swallows, 
pro  ralA,  nearly  three  times  as  much  al- 
coholic drink  as  the  Mother  Country  can 
find  stomach  for,  and,  as  a  natural  conwe- 
quence,  surpasses  ns  in  the  saiue  propor- 
tion in  respect  to  suicide.  Western  Aus- 
tralia hears  the  bell  against  tbem  all  for 
drink  and  the  kind  of  diversion  which 
goes  with  it.  Victoria  shows  no  special 
preference,  bnt  maiutaina  its  exa^trated 
average. 

The   position    of    the    facia  cannot  be 
rightly  appreciated  until  tlw  colonies  are 
classified.     Ont  of  the  aewB,  ftve  ttMj  \* 
said  to  be  rodnoed  to  order  as  oompleleW 
ni  n  prrffft  JV'tfm    M   mtp^ratMe  and 
police    can    *L-c«ro     iu      l»    ""^     iyf^<-r^ 
psrts  of  Queensland,    and  Vo    wwlJ  i^ 
whole  extra  mural    region*  of   We>*  A«^    , 
tralia.  the  popHlalion  i.  M>»'« J^^  "  VJh 
and,   thoug.  <.tT.-u,let»  ««   r^»<^^  «"!  1 

qiwlled  hvfor..|mnd  t-V  0*»  in."i«d»»»l 
dir*«t  and  prewnce  of  H-  »»""'!'  "  I'H 
th«  Uw.  Now.  of  U.e  tWc  r.miaiBt»i|t| 
colontM,  New  ZrnUnd.  Tn^m-""-  ""ll " 
Sonth  AuMnilia.  prevai  ala*nwwn»uoa 
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"^:-i  *:«€TL  '--unit  k.v  Uii  Ziicuz  «Ci*-iJi- 
II-'.**.  ■^-.  7'i:i:r  ".k-u.-r-  :iS-,-er  ¥Ij:-  T.ki 
1-ri  :•:  tfcsi  f  c  urt  .t*-^  Uir  J  ■ruTtr 
b.a  VL-  iini  .tri"::!  :.*  inrrtiiit.  i*krT»- 
•.tr*  '  f  r  •'•!  fRH-!  5  kiii  FHiki  TCfc:':-^e. 
siLTi-'ii*  Li'~-ic  lil  iiJi^  In.:-.  X  l»-»se:scr 
-L  *_irt-r  ii*'bdi  lOii.  hL  lu*-  i':»sci:ik  tiperl— 
*-iji**  '5  r  »»ri*  _L  iiitir  ii£Tj5*^  ite.  «l^il 
■■•.:j*r  :'"T  fc  ipt^iiL^ks*  e:  IikiLirs";  i^r  ±.  k 
dr.'*^  Li  Iib.ii.r&L  Ii  Uf*-rf  i^k*  ••--^'^  -- 
iLiisi^jt:  iL  lii*-  tf  V  ihiii.  ii/i'.rt  wk*  I'v*  ^rk 
:f  I'll  .i.  Tin  ksiLt  :»rt~iizj»  f^-i  j;ok 
s;  tit  ZtfcT.'!-!-,  :ijt  j:*kr-  Lui  liit  Ciirri  of 
iL-f  rrtk:  si-Etintii.  Li:»:~c  s;  iLt  i«rjj>:-ls. 
Hi-rkrjisK.  kiii  :*:«iki.::r  rkraeuf  of  Azs- 
iTk-ik.  I^ekf  "Lii*  k??:'LT:i5  r-f  ii»e  r-Ml 
rk'.:'j^  lii*  sTjik*-;  Tiaitciisfk.  u»i  skj  if  o-ar 
TT'in.!  LTf  Tin;  r^krv.  LisiiOi  lo  tie  plkxi- 
i:t«-  It  LJLi  rreti  fc  f.i.;«»i5fc  :»rk:.>T  c^"  k  fueJT 

Z.Tiiri    S.I;itT,    LI?i    PfLfe»    kj*?    iLkS    we 

LfcT*  tiiiiL*-  iksii-  kt'i  cuTiiTTe.  G-:*  inio 
t*i:»f*  T'kn*  vf  I't'f-  p.:«Liiirr  vbeiv  the 
cfcj.£*-r   :f  rrfcQt  i*ks  x-K  j*r\  pert-tnted. 

kii  ii.krk  :Lf  free  Lit&;»iiklI;T,  ih?  £?eDer- 
o-f  klsIiiesK  il'?  L:-i>esi  »tJc«ciDe  vhich 
*.-h-l  2T«i  Tc-::.  Ski!  -p  St  doer  Hkrt-or. 
rlie  c>rer  k  V^eer:f>'.ki;d  plkin.  vkich  the 
Zkii*-T:i:Z  :'f  kn  A5e.kide  lurrest,  or  min- 
gle "■rli'ri  tie  c^rdtrlr  crowd  whicji  throngs 
lo  k  Meir-C'iime  C::r'  !»«,  msd  denv,  if 
TOu  CAL,  iLki  litre  i*  here  the  nikking  of 
k  crefct   ufciii'ii.     Yon   do  l:v;  denv   it ; 

but —      Bjimhktr* 

I  km  rerr  jnuch  kfraid  thii  the  last  few 
pages  find  something  of  an  ansver  to  the 
eloquent   apologist"*    qaestion. — Contfm- 


HEXBEK  IBSEK. 


IJRKEf>iTr,  birthplace  and  early  aor- 
tOMU*i\u'x%  klwayii  have  an  important  infla- 
kWAt  ijp'iN  the  lif«  of  a  man,  bat  more 
*i>.\^.n'Mu\y  upon  the  life  of  m  man  of  eenina. 
In  llenrik  Ibaen  we  find  aueh  inflaeDces 


traceable  in  all  his  writings  :  thej  are  au- 
tobiographical to  an  extraordinarr  extent. 
It  has  been  a  aonrce  of  astonishment  to 
some  students  of  IbMn,  that  one  so 
**  pecoliariy  XonrtgiaM**  ia  his  thonghta 
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and  subjects  slioald  be  content  to  spend 
so  much  of  bis  life  away  from  bis  native 
land.  If  we  glance  for  a  moment  at  bis 
pedigree,  we  shall  find  that  be  bas  not  by 
direct  descent  a  drop  of  Norwegian  blood 
in   bis  veins  ;  bis   ancestors  for    several 

fenerations  came  of  Danisb,  German  and 
cotch  families.  In  tbis  ancestry  we  iind 
the  scarce  of  Ibsen's  deeper-lying  char- 
acteristics ;  be  possesses  the  Puritanism 
and  idealism  of  the  Scotch,  combined 
with  the  German's  delight  in  abstract 
thought  and  leaning  toward  speculative 
fancies. 

Ilenrik  Ibsen  was  born  on  the  20th  of 
Marchy  1828,  at  Skien,  a  little  homely 
town  on  the  coast,  busy  and  not  unim- 
portant, though  containing  scarcely  3000 
inhabitants.  Like  m'any  other  little  towns, 
Skien  had  its  class  distinctions,  its  '*  aris- 
tocracy" and  its  *^  plebeians,"  between 
whom  insurmountable  barriers  were  raised^ 
not  to  be  scaled  by  any  acquired  wealth. 
The  Ibsens  belonged  to  the  aristocracy, 
both  by  birth  and  social  circumstances, 
^'  keeping  op^n  house  on  a  large  and  lib- 
eral scale."  When  Ilenrik  Ibsen  was 
eight  years  old  this  delightful  social  life 
came  to  a  sudden  close.  Financial  diffi- 
culties compelled  his  father  to  give  up  his 
home  in  Skien  and  to  retire  to  Venstob,  a 
small,  neglected  estate,  all  that  was  left  to 
him  when  creditors  were  satisfied.  Such 
a  change  in  social  position  was  deeply  felt 
by  the  family,  and  Henrik  grew  up  with 
the  consciousness  of  a  dark  shadow  resting 
on  the  household.  Doubtless  this  tended 
to  make  the  poet  more  serious  than  Na- 
ture purposed  him  to  be  ;  he  did  not  take 
either  pleasure  or  interest  in  the  games 
and  boisterous  play  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  preferring  to  sit  in  his  own  room 
and  pore  over  **  sundry  old  volumes,*' 
those  books  of  which  Hedvig  speaks  in 
the  third  act  of  Vildanden  (**  The  Wild 
Duck")  — 

**  Most  of  them  English,  and  I  do  not  know 
English.  Still  I  can  look  at  the  prints.  Here 
is  a  heavy,  big  book  called '  Harry  son's  History 
of  London.'  It  mast  be  qaite  a  hundred 
years  old,  and  is  full  of  pictures." 

Henrik  also  worked  diligently  with 
brush  and  pencil,  making  little  figures  and 
arranging  them  on  a  little  stage,  in  groups 
as  if  in  conversation — indications  of  bis 
future  career  as  a  dramatist 

lie  attended  the  public  school  at  Skien, 
and  learned  the  ''  regular  round  of  tasks 


and  a  little  Latin."  In  history  and  les- 
sons on  religion  he  took  the  greatest  inter- 
est, but  in  no  study  except  drawing  showed 
any  remarkable  talent. 

Financial  circumstances  limited  Hen- 
rik's  schooldays,  as  they  did  his  choice  of 
a  profession.  His  wish  was  to  become  an 
artist,  and,  like  Thackeray,  he  retained 
the  love  of  pictorial  art,  and  the  fancy  for 
earning  his  livelihood  thereby,  long  after 
success  had  crowned  his  efforts  as  a  writ- 
er. Ibsen's  judgment  in  art  shows  that 
he  does  possess  much  talent  for  it,  thougb 
circumstances  fettered  him  and  prevented 
its  cultivation.  The  only  possessions  he 
cares  to  acquire  are  pictures,  and  in  bis 
collection  of  Renaissance  pictures  he  has 
a  valuable  reminder  of  his  frequent  visits 
to  Italy.  This  collection  is  the  most 
noticeable  feature  in  his  house  in  Munich  ; 
the  walls  are  nearly  covered  with  genuine 
old  masters,  or  good  copies. 

Ibsen  was  sixteen  when  ho  went  to 
Grimstad  to  study  as  an  apothecary,  and 
except  for  two  or  three  short  visits  he 
never  returned  to  his  native  town.  Per- 
haps its  associations  were  not  pleasant,  but 
undoubtedly  they  powerfully  influenced 
his  development.  Gloom  and  melancholy 
had  a  large  share  in  the  environment  of 
his  childhood.  He  was  born  in  a  bouse 
on  the  market-place,  opposite  a  churcb 
which  had  on  its  right  the  town-pillory, 
on  its  left  the  town>hall  with  the  prison 
and  lock-up  for  mad  persons.  These 
buildings  roused  in  the  boy's  mind  dread 
and  horror  of  all  means  used  by  the  State 
against  wrong-doers  or  against  those  suffer- 
ing innocently,  as  in  the  case  of  lunatics, 
who  **  used  to  peer  out"  at  the  boy  from 
"  behind  the  bars,  with  pale  and  gloomy 
faces."  The  contrast  of  wealth  and  pov- 
erty had  been  brought  home  to  him  by 
bitter  personal  experience,  and  he  bad 
learned  at  Skien  to  feel  the  different  esti- 
mation in  which  the  rich  and  poor  are 
held.  He  went  out  into  the  world  to  fight 
his  own  battle,  taciturn,  grave,  undemon- 
strative, caring  less  for  intercourse  with 
men  of  the  world  than  with  those  of  his 
dreams. 

Ibsen  spent  five  years  at  Grimstad,  and 
from  the  preface  of  Catilina  we  learn 
what  his  life  was  during  this  time.  He 
grew  mentally  and  became  ambitious  ;  he 
determined  to  study  hard  and  become  a 
doctor  ;  ho  felt  within  him  **  the  stirring 
of  the  poetic  gift." 
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so  that  they  pass  in  the  world  for  men  of 
honor  ;  then  bit  by  bit  he  strips  them  of 
their  veneer  and  shows  them  to  us  in  all 
**  the  nakedness  of  their  self-seeking." 

A  Dollys  House  has  been  endlessly  dis- 
cussed and  criticised  in  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Germany,  England  and  America. 
It  achieved  notoriety,  because  in  it  Ibsen 
for  the  first  time  puts  forward  his  de- 
mands for  the  individual  development  of 
women,  and  urges  their  claim  to  be  inde- 
pendent human  beings  rather  than  simply 
some  man^s  wife  or  mother.  Hitheito 
Ibsen  had  depicted  only  women  ready  to 
sacrifice  everything  for  the  men  they  love, 
and  enthusiastic  only  for  the  achievements 
of  men  ;  of  this  class  are  Aurelia,  Eline, 
Margretha,  Agnes,  Brand's  wife,  and 
Lona  Hessel.  Ibsen  is  above  everything 
the  chivalrous  poet  of  women,  and  his 
tenderest  passages  are  in  honor  of  them. 

In  Ghosts  social  morality  is  extensively 
dissected,  while  baseness  and  depravity 
are  revealed  with  such  force  and  tragic 
grandeur  that  **  even  the  poet's  friends 
started  back  at  the  first  shock  from  the 
abyss  he  opened  at  their  feet."  They 
refused  to  believe  that  the  ordinary  no- 
tions of  life,  **  the  commonplace  views 
which  hover  about  us  like  soulless  ghosts," 
could  produce  such  terrible  misery  and 
disasters  as  the  drama  portrayed.  It 
aroused  fury  and  vituperation,  such  as 
had  not  been  heard  since  the  first  per- 
formance of  The  Comedy  of  Love,  and 
Ibsen  was  attacked  publicly  and  privately. 

His  indignation  vented  itself  in  An 
Enemy  of  Society,  in  which  the  hero,  Dr. 
Tomas  Stockmann,  is  placed  in  the  same 
position  as  Ibsen,  and  suffers  as  he 
does. 

After  the  first  blaze  of  wrath  had  died 
out,  Ibsen  seems  to  have  been  discour- 
aged, to  have  felt  that  his  determined 
hostility  was  of  little  use,  men  were  not 
ready  for  his  ideal  views.  This  pessimis- 
tic mood  found  utterance  in  Vildanden 
('*The  Wild  Duck"),  the  saddest  of  all 
his  plays. 

Rosmersholm  is  closely  connected  with 
Ibsen's  visit  to  Norway  in  the  summer  of 
1885.  It  is  a  picture  of  party  warfare 
showing  the  antagonistic  aspects  of  Nor- 
wegian society  after  the  great  political 
struggle  had  been  fought  out.  Apart 
from  the  political  features  of  the  piece, 
intense  interest  centres  round  the  love  of 
Rosmer    and    Rebecca.       Self-sacrificing 


love  is  the  credo  of  the  play  ;  it  is  Ibsen's 
own  confession  of  faith,  and  his  watch- 
word against  all  forms  of  selfishness. 

In  1886  and  1887  the  poet  spent  some 
weeks  of  the  summer  on  the  seashore  of 
Norway,  instead  of  going  to  the  Tyrol  as 
is  his  custom.  The  sea  absorbed  and  fas* 
cinated  him  ;  he  would  take  long  solitary 
walks  on  the  sandy  shore,  or  spend  hours 
gazing  over  the  sea  or  into  it  Ibsen  has 
always  been  given  to  long  solitary  ram- 
bles ;  during  them  he  docs  a  great  deal 
of  his  thinking  work.  The  Lady  of  the 
Sea  was  the  product  of  these  weeks  at  the 
sea  :  it  is  a  comedy,  written  in  a  tone  of 
sunshine,  '^  with  a  glamour  of  romance 
mystery  and  landscape  beauty"  over 
every  part. 

It  is  a  great  change  to  turn  to  Hedda 
Oahlefy  Ibsen's  latest  social  drama,  not 
altogether  an  agreeable  change,  for,  in 
spite  of  the  literary  ability,  the  vigor  and 
force  of  the  writing,  both  plot  and  char- 
acters are  disaorreeable.  Of  all  Ibsen's 
women  Hedda  Gabler  is  the  most  un- 
lovely, "  a  selfish  creature,  longing  for 
'  thrills,'  utterly  unscrupulous,  ruthless 
and  vain."  Yet  she  is  a  real  woman, 
even  if  a  type  of  unpleasing  kind,  one 
who  has  emancipated  herself  from  all 
duties  and  responsibilities,  whose  only  ob- 
ject in  life  is  to  please  herself,  and  who 
fails  utterly. 

The  drama  will  be  read,  but  it  will  be 
difficult  to  love  or  admire  it ;  nor  do  com- 
petent critics  think  it  will  strengthen  the 
already  firm  position  Ibsen  holds  in  the 
highest  literary  circles  of  to-day.  Such 
criticisms,  however,  do  not  influence  Ib- 
sen ;  he  holds  that  '^  neither  thanks  nor 
threats  afi^ect  the  man  who  wholly  wills 
the  thing  he  wills."  He  remains  as  nn- 
moved  by  those  who  flatter  as  by  those 
who  misunderstand  him  and  pronounce 
him  obscure  and  unintelligible. 

This  independence  of  character  is  rec- 
ognizable in  the  outer  wan.  Though 
rather  below  than  above  the  middle  height, 
Ibsen  gives  the  impression  of  importance  ; 
his  whole  frame  suggests  combativeness 
and  strength  ;  his  face  framed  in  gray 
hair  and  beard  wears  a  look  of  determina- 
tion ;  his  mouth  is  firmly  set,  and  above 
the  steady  eyes  rises  a  powerful  forehead. 
To  those  who  visit  him  in  the  Maximilian- 
strasse,  Munich,  be  is  courteous  though 
uncommunicative  concerning  his  work. 
With  increasing  years  Ibsen's  reserve  haa 
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increased  ;  in  coTupany  he  is  ill  at  ease, 
and  only  at  home  in  hia  work. 

The  impression  he  produces  is  that  of  a 
dreamy,  abstracted  stndent,  but  he  is 
neither  dreamy  nor  abstracted  in  his  own 
study  ;  vigor  and  activity  mark  his  habits 
of  systematic  labor  and  regular  hours  for 
eating,    sleeping,    walking   and  working. 


He  lives  very  quietly,  a  happy  family 
life,  depending  chiefly  for  companionship 
upon  a  very  limited  circle  of  friends,  upon 
his  wife  and,  until  a  short  time  ao^o,  upon 
his  son  Sigurd  Ib&en,  tow  attache  to  the 
Norwegian  Minister  at  Washington, 
U.S.A. — Temple  Bar. 


•»• 
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In  the  Voyage  of  the  Sunbeam  the  late 
Lady  Brassey  translated  from  Brazilian 
newspapers  certain  advertisements  of  slaves 
for  sale,  remarking  that  the  presence  of 
announcements  of  such  a  kind  in  journals 
of  standing  showed,  not  only  that  the  sale 
of  slaves  was  carried  on  freely  and  openly 
in  Brazil,  but  that  Brazilian  public  opinion 
found  nothing  to  object  to  in  the  practice. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  indeed,  of  the 
value  to  an  inquiring  sociologist  of  the  ad- 
vertising columns  of  a  leading  paper. 
Advertisements  give  unconscious,  and 
therefore  trustworthy,  evidence  of  the 
current  standards  of  intelligence,  moral- 
ity, and  refinement,  quite  as  much  as  of 
the  prosperity  or  poverty  of  a  country. 
It  is  not  time  wasted,  then,  to  take  up  the 
advertisement-sheet  of  that  comparatively 
modern  institution  the  Chinese  vernacular 
press,  and  see  what  light  it  throws  on 
Chinese  manners  and  moraU. 

In  China  proper  there  are  at  present 
four  daily  papers — one  published  at 
Canton,  one  at  Tientsin,  and  two  at  Shang- 
hai. Of  these,  the  first  is  the  only  one 
not  under  foreign  protection,  and  probably 
for  this  very  reason  its  advertisement  sheet 
contains  little  of  interest.  It  is  largely 
occapied,  in  fact,  by  the  puffs  of  an  enter- 
prising English  druggist.  The  most  char- 
acteristic advertisements  are  to  be  found, 
for  those  who  have  patience  and  eyesight, 
in  the  Shin  Pao,  or  Shanghai  Gazette, 
This  paper  was  started  in  1872  by  an 
English  resident  as  a  commercial  specula- 
tion. The  native  editor  was  given  prac- 
tically a  free  hand,  while  immunity  from 
mandarin  resentment  was  secured  by  the 
foreign  ownership.  In  consequence  the 
new  venture,  when  its  merits  were  once 
understood,  became  a  Cave  of  Adullam 
for  all  Chinamen  with  a  grievance.  It 
took,  in  fact,  the  place  of  the  indigenous 
'*  nameless    placard."       What  that   was 


(and  is)  the  unfortunate  foreign  settlers  in 
the  Yangtse  valley  know  only  too  well. 
If  a  Chinaman  considers  himself  wronged, 
and  believes  that  the  wrongdoer  has  the 
ear  of  the  *'  parent  of  his  people,"  the 
local  magistrate,  he  does  not —for  that 
were  folly — go  to  law.  Nor  does  he  lie 
in  wait  for  his  adversary  and  knife  him 
surreptitiously — your  true  Chinaman  is  far 
too  prudent  for  that.  Early  some  morn- 
ing appears  on  a  convenient  and  conspicu- 
ous wall,  by  choice  in  the  near  neighbor- 
hood of  the  offender,  a  full  and  paiticular, 
though  possibly  not  over-true,  account  of 
his  transgression,  the  whole  professedly 
written  by  a  Friend  to  Justice.  Precisely 
how  far  in  the  direction  of  scurrility  the 
writer  will  venture  to  go  depends  on  the 
amount  of  support  he  can  expect  from 
public  opinion.  If  the  party  attacked  be 
the  self-denying  Sisters  of  Mercy  with 
their  hospitals  and  creches^  or  the  Catholic 
missionaries  (who,  pace  the  correspondent 
of  Truthy  are  not  beloved  bv  the  Chi- 
nese), then  any  amount  of  filthy  abuse 
may  be  indulged  in  with  comparative  im- 
punity. Officialdom,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  only  be  impugned  in  general  terms. 
To  say  that  *'  every  civilian  has  three 
hands,  every  army  officer  three  feet" — in 
other  words,  to  impute  venality  to  the 
magistrates  and  cowardice  to  the  military 
— is  a  stale  truism  which  no  official  would 
venture  to  confute  by  a  beating  ;  but  if 
the  Friend  of  Justice  indicts  some  individ- 
ual magistrate  by  name,  as  he  sometimes 
does,  then  matters  will  be  made  serious 
for  him — when  he  is  caught.  Now,  it 
very  soon  occurred  to  the  Friends  of  Jus- 
tice aforesaid  that,  all  things  considered, 
it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  if  the 
necessary  reviling  could  be  performed 
without  any  of  the  unpleasant  conse- 
quences usually  found  to  result  from  man- 
uscript    placarding.       Accordingly    they 
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hastened  to  patronize  the  new  press,  pro- 
tected as  it  was  by  the  still  powerful  for- 
eigner. Of  course,  the  obscene  lies  di- 
rected against  foreign  missionaries  were 
inadmissible,  and  too  luxuriant  abuse  was 
pruned  down.  Still,  enough  remained  to 
furnish  forth  a  crop  of  libel  actions  had 
China  been  blessed  with  a  Lord  Campbell, 
and  to  keep  several  deserving  barristers 
from  starvation  if  the  genius  had  been 
known  in  China.  For  many  weeks  the 
columns  of  the  Shanghai  paper  a  few 
years  ago  were  adorned  with  the  portrait 
of  a  bespectacled  and  befeathered  man- 
darin. Above  the  poi  trait  appeared  the 
legend,  '*  lie  still  wears  a  red  button  and 
a  peacock's  feather" — as  who  should  say, 
He  still  styles  himself  a  Kight  Honorable 
and  a  K.C.B.  Below  the  portrait  was  the 
indictment,  commencing  with  this  prom- 
ising sentence  :  '*  Behold  a  cashiered  In- 
tendant  of  Hupch,  a  man  without  a  con- 
science, an  avaricious  schemer,  one  whose 
vileness  is  patent  to  all  !"  Then  followed 
names  and  details,  which  it  were  tedious 
to  repeat  The  defendant,  if  we  may  so 
regard  him,  had  overdrawn  his  account  at 
his  pawnbroker's,  and,  as  an  official  of 
his  degree  might  do,  had  repudiated  thA 
debt.  The  sole  redress  the  plaintiff  could 
obtain  was  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  en- 
emy  posted  everywhere  as  **  expelled  from 
the  service,  leaving  a  lecracy  of  disgrace 
to  his  descendants,  ashamed  of  himself, 
but  still  boasting  of  bis  rank.''  The 
moral  to  us  seems,  How  very  much  more 
lively,  and  to  novelists  of  the  Charles 
Reade  school  more  valuable,  would  the 
columns  of  the  '  Tiser  be  if  English  pawn- 
brokers were  allowed  to  advertise  their 
transactions  and  libel  their  customers  in 
this  very  outspoken  fashion  1 

Here  is  another  advertisement  of  the 
same  class,  but  of  wider  interest : — 

A  Husband  in  search  of  his  Wife. 

In  July.  1878,  I.  Chang  Shan-ch*nn,  of 
Wa-cbang.  married  the  daughter-in-law  of 
one  Wang,  a  girl  whose  maiden  name  had 
been  Kung,  in  my  native  district,  and  mar- 
riage-papers were  drawn  up  in  evidence.  We 
lived  together  as  husband  and  wife  in  kind- 
ness and  affection  for  seven  years,  without 
any  break  in  onr  friendly  relations.  My  wife 
is  27  years  old  this  year.  My  nephew  was 
transferred  the  year  before  last  to  Tientsin  by 
H.£.  Li  Hung-chang,  and  invited  me  to  ao- 
oompany  him,  which,  owing  to  the  strong  op- 
position of  my  wife,  I  did  not  do.  Last  Jane, 
however,  I   followed  my  battalion  to  their 


quarters  near  the  West  Gate  of  Shanghai. 
This  March  we  removed  to  the  Hai-fang  Loo, 
when,  it  seems,  my  wife,  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  Chou  Ai-ch*ing  (Chou  V Amoureuse)^ 
began  to  frequent  the  Ti-i  teahonse,  a  circam- 
stance  of  which  I  was  at  the  time  in  total  ig- 
norance.  Later  on  a  Hnchoa  man,  whose 
name  I  do  not  know,  went  privately  with  my 
wife  to  a  temple  to  bam  incense.  He  had 
the  effrontery  to  wear  a  bine  button  and  the 
medallion  and  beads  of  an  official.  This  went 
on  nntil  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th  instant  my  wife  secretly  fled  from  oar 
Louse  taking  with  her  a  bundle.  I  cross- 
questioned  the  nurse  and  so  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  foregoing  facts. 

I  cannot  control  my  wrath  and  bitterness. 
My  wife  has,  it  is  plain,  been  enticed  away 
by  this  rascal's  deceit.  How,  I  wonder,  can 
a  mere  tailor's  block  like  this  succeed  in  be- 
guiling a  girl  who  has  a  lawful  husband? 
Surely  he  has  not  law  or  justice  before  his 
eyes.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  am  adver- 
tising. Should  any  kind-hearted  gentleman 
who  can  do  so  give  me  information  by  letter, 
I  will  reward  him  with  twenty  dollars  ;  should 
he  bring  her  back,  I  will  gratefully  give  him 
forty.  I  will  most  certainly  not  eat  my  words. 
His  kindness  and  benevolence  for  a  myriad 
generations,  to  all  eternity,  shall  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

But  before  my  eyes  is  still  my  one-year-old 
baby-girl,  wailing  and  weeping  night  and 
morning.  Should  that  rascal  presume  on  his 
position  and  obstinately  retain  her  as  his 
mistress,  not  only  to  all  eternity  shall  he  be 
infamous,  not  only  shall  he  cut  short  the  line 
of  his  ancestors  and  be  bereft  of  posterity, 
but  we  three — father,  son,  and  little  daughter 
— will  risk  our  lives  to  punish  him.  I  hope 
and  trust  he  will  think  thrice,  and  so  avoid 
an  after-repentance.  I  make  this  plain  decla- 
ration expressly. 

Letters  may  be  addressed  to  No.  4  Hui-fang 
Lou. 

Note  the  neat  allusion  to  "  my  nephew," 
who  is  under  the  patronage  of  no  less  a 
person  than  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy 
of  Chihli. 

About  the  same  time  appeared  in  the 
Shin  Pao  an  advertisement  which  I  trans* 
lated  for  its  En^rlish  contemporary,  the 
North  China  Herald,  I  was  gratified, 
some  months  later,  to  find  that  it  had,  by 
the  obliging  instrumentality  of  the  Gen- 
tial  News  Agency,  been  disseminated 
among  various  home  papers.  But  the 
agent  (to  whom  I  make  my  bow)  did  not 
consider  the  form  of  my  translation  suited 
to  English  ideas.  In  my  anxiety  to  pre- 
serve the  spirit  of  the  original  I  bad  trans- 
lated it  literally,  so  that  the  heading  ran 
''Beware  of  incurring  Death  by  Than* 
der  I"  The  agent  (I  humbly  acknowledge 
the  extent  of  his  emdition)   knew   tlmt 
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doatby  if  it  happens  at  all  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, is  not,  in  England  nowadays, 
ascribed  to  thunder.  He  therefore  altered 
the  heading  to  **  Death  by  Lightning." 
Last  century  one  of  the  Jesuit  mission. 
aries  in  Peking  (I  think  Pere  Amyot) 
complained,  but  not  quite  as  deferentially 
as  I  have  done,  of  similar  editing.  '^  I 
wrote,"  he  said,  **  in  my  letters  to  Paris 
of  the  drawbacks  to  Peking  streets,  de- 
scribing them  as  full  of  dust  in  winter  and 
a  sea  of  mnd  in  summer.  My  publisher 
objected  to  this  as  contrary  to  universal — 
that  is,  to  his — experience,  and  has  made 
me  speak  of  the  mud  in  winter  and  the 
dust  in  summer,  as  though  Peking  were 
Paris."  In  Chinese  thunderstorms  the 
lightning  plays  a  comparatively  innocuous 
part :  its  sole  use  is  to  enable  the  offended 
deity  to  see  his  victim  and  so  wield  the 
bolt  with  deadlier  effect.  I  had  to  thank 
the  agent  for  other  corrections  which  were 
no  doubt,  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
great  improvements,  but  were  not  a  closer 
rendering  of  the  original.  That  ran  as 
follows  . — 

Beware  of  incurring  Death  by  Thunder  f 

Tour  mother  is  weeping  bitterly  as  she 
writes  this  for  her  boy  Joy  to  see.  When 
yon  ran  away  on  the  30th  of  the  8th  moon  the 
shop-people  came  and  inquired  for  yon,  and 
that  was  the  first  news  we  had  I  nearly  died 
of  fear  at  the  time,  and  since  then  sleep  and 
food  have  been  in  vain,  and  I  am  weeping 
and  sobbing  still.  The  letter  that  came  from 
beyond  the  horizon  I  have,  but  it  gives  no 
place  or  abode  where  I  might  seek  yon.  I 
am  now  at  my  last  gasp,  and  the  family  has 
suffered  for  many  days  from  grievous  insults. 
If  you  delay  longer  and  do  not  return,  I  can- 
not, cannot  bear  it,  and  shall  surely  seek  an 
end  to  my  life,  and  then  you  will  stand  in 
peril  of  death  by  thunder.  If  you  come,  no 
matter  how,  everything  is  sure  to  be  arranged. 
I  have  thought  of  a  plan,  and  your  father  may 
still  be  kept  in  ip^norance.  My  life  or  death 
hangs  on  the  issue  of  these  few  days.  Only 
I  pray  that  all  kind-hearted  people  everywhere 
will  spread  this  abroad  so  that  the  right  per- 
son may  hear  of  it.  So  will  they  lay  up  for 
themselves  a  boundless  store  of  secret  merit. 

Written  by  one  in  Soochow  city. 

The  hue  and  cry  is  constantly  raised  in 
the  columns  of  the  Shen  Pao  and  its  con- 
temporaries. Advertisements  of  this  class 
are  headed,  as  a  rule,  by  two  characters, 
ksunjen,  *' search  for  a  man."  The  lat- 
ter of  these  two  is,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, written  much  like  the  Greek 
A  ;  but  where  the  **  man*'  is  in  the  honor- 
able position  of  a  husband  or  a  son  the 


character  is  inverted,  either  to  attract  at- 
tention, or,  as  some  Chinese  explain  it, 
*'  because  a  man,  you  sec,  cannot  run 
away  on  his  head.'*  Some  of  these 
**  searches"  would  seem  as  pathetically 
hopeless  as  was  that  of  the  aged  father  of 
one  of  the  English  officers  murdered  in 
Peking  in  1860.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
tragedy  of  that  very  year  (the  advertise- 
ment appeared  some  seventeen  years 
later)  : — 

The  lady  Huang,  nee  SsS-ma,  of  Ya-heng 
Hall,  at  Wuch'dng,  seeks  for  her  son.  This 
son,  Nien-tsu  (*'  Mindful  of  Ancestors*'),  was 
carried  off  by  thn  Taiping  rebels  on  Christmas 
Day,  1860.  He  was  14  years  old  at  the  time, 
and  his  father,  Ts'ai,  was  dead.  All  these 
years  nothing  has  been  heard  of  him,  and 
his  mother *s  ^suspense  and  trouble  have 
been  very  heavy.  Should  any  who  know 
of  his  whereabouts  do  her  the  honor  to  write 
and  inform  her,  she  will,  as  she  is  bound, 
gratefully  recompense  them.  If  they  can 
bring  him  back  to  his  home  she  will  reward 
them  with  a  hundred  pieces  of  foreign  money. 
She  will  assuredly  not  eat  her  words.   A  quest. 

Wu-ch*^ng,  **The  Five  Ramparts,"  is 
a  well-known  country -town  near  Hui- 
chou,  whence  the  Fychow  teas  take  their 
name,  and  where  Robert  Fortune  pro- 
cured for  Assam  the  tea-plants  in  the  cele- 
brated journey  which  has  had  such  mixed 
results.  It  all  but  ruined  the  China  tea- 
trade,  but  it  snpplied  the  local  color  for 
**  By  Proxy.*'  The  clan  or  family  of 
Huang  ('*  Yellow") — a  common  enough 
surname  elsewhere — owns  a  great  part  of 
Wu-ch*eng. ,  This  family  was  represented 
for  four  generations  in  the  IJan-lin,  the 
Academy  of  China,  and  forms  part,  there- 
fore, of  the  strange  literary  aristocracy  of 
that  cultured  empire.  This  wandering 
heir  would  rank  (in  that  benighted  land) 
with  the  cadets  of  Courtenay  or  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Plantagenet. 

Many  other  proofs  of  the  devastation 
caused  by  the  Taiping  rebellion  are  to  be 
found  in  the  advertisement-sheets  of  to- 
day. Here  is  one  which,  at  the  same 
time,  is  an  unconscious  satire  on  the  diffi- 
culties of  communication  ;  for  Wuhsi, 
where  the  advertiser  lives,  is  in  the  next 
province  to  AnchMng  : — 

Chang  Mei-erh,  formerly  in  the  registry 
office  of  the  District  Magistrate  of  Wuhsi,  was 
carried  off  by  the  rebels  in  1863.  His  wife, 
nee  Shao,  has  rebuilt  their  house  on  the  old 
site,  and  employs  a  man  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness for  her.  She  is  informed  that  her  hus- 
band is  living  at  Anch'ing,  outside  the  West 
Gate.    Should  any  gentleman  do  her  the  favor 
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B':;t  th*  D»*r^*j!i4  a^iTertLie^i  for  are  sot 
al!  fi'^tim.-*  of  thfttse  ol-i  time  trDcbl€». 
The  ki'ir.apper  b»  §«>nie thing  to  answer 
for,  or  i!I'a»i«T*5*l  cari'>»hj. 

Xj  •ft'WtL'i  !ioa,  Hoai-po.  a  boy  of  trader 
jcan  ui4  oo  (zreat  parta,  waa  tdme^tad  at 
hooM  in  the  cn^intrj  «Jiri  had  no  k::>>«Udge  of 
tile  'vorid.  Even  ^vhen  w«  came  co  Saanghai 
last  jcar  h«  staj*d  indoors  l«amia<^  his  lea- 
■OOA.  and  nerer  Uft  the  hoiu«  till  one  dar, 
th«  '28th  Jolj  I^^.  when  be  went  o^it  to  get 
enol  and  nerer  returned.  We  seanHied  erery- 
vbere  foe  hitn.  bit  form  i  no  trace.  I  ought 
to  saj  thA^  the  hoj  w^n  ftltoc^ether  ixnaAqtiaint- 
ed  with  the  '^•latotna  of  Shanghu  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  people,  and  I  fear  that  he  hu  been 
decoyed  away  b j  scomindreLs  for  «a>me  bod  pnr- 
poae.  The  gold  charms  he  wms  wearing  and 
tb«  silver  he  had  about  him  will  boC  I  am 
afraid,  be  snfficient  for  his  necessities  :  on  the 
contrary,  he  will  be  borrowing  money  or  doing 
something  of  the  kind.  In  that  ease  I  will  not 
hold  mrself  liable.  Shonld  anr  of  mr  rela- 
tiTea  or  friends  sea  him.  I  earnestly  hope 
they  will  direct  him  to  retnm  at  once,  and  so 
cam  mj  gratitude. 

[Here  follow  the  pmdent  adrertiaer's  name 
and  address.] 

In  the  followinsr  adrertisement,  headed 
(despite  iti  object)  '*  Search  for  a  Msra,'" 
the  *'  man"  i^  not  inverted,  probablr 
beeanse  he  U  onlj  an  Insignificant  slare- 
girl  :— 

Lost  to-day.  a  slave -girl  named  Feng-p'ing 
("  Phoenix  Screen"^  aged  just  14.  a  Cantonese, 
dark-complexioned,  with  slightly  protmsiTe 
front  teeth,  dresaed  in  a  tnnie  of  blae  cotton, 
with  a  green  wsdded  cotton  jacket,  black  cot- 
ton drawers,  white  stockings,  and  cloth  shoes, 
but  with  no  other  garments.  She  went  oat 
this  morning  at  eight  o'clock  to  bay  things 
and  has  not  been  seen  to  retom.  Should  any 
one  detain  her  and  bring  her  back,  I  will 
recompense  him  with  ten  laige  piecea  of  gift 
silver. 

"  Gift  silver''  is  litemlk  *'  flowerr  red 
silver,*'  for  dollars  g^ven  as  presents 
sboald  bear  some  device  cat  in  red  paper, 
Tunally  the  character  for  "  joy  redoubled. " 

If  I  purposed  to  provide  in  the  coarse 
of  this  one  article  an  adequate  description 
of  the  whole  contents  of  an  average  ad- 
vertisement-sheet of  the  Shtn  PaOy  I 
ahoald  have  been  obliged  to  allow  less 
apace  than  I  have  done  to  the  '^  hae  and 
cry."  Taking  a  nnmber  of  the  paper  at 
random,  I  find  that  it  contains  116  md- 
vertisements,  which  inaj  be  claaaified 
ihoa : — 


Xative  theatres,  3  :  sales  by  anctioa, 
d  :  Lxreriesp  1  ^  :  mediciBCs  aad  medioosv 
^±  :  new  books  ami  new  edltioiia  15  : 
"'  hoe  and  err/'  4  :  hovEKs  to  Fet,  5  ; 
sCeamers  to  leave,  4  :  zeneral  tr»ie  mat- 
n«jaacements,  17  :  aiLieeilaiieoa9w  11. 

NeaHy  half  the  zenenl  trade  annoiraee- 
mentii  and  abixit  a  third  q€  the  ^  misrel- 
Uneoos'*  are  foretgn,  is  are  all  the  aalcs 
bj  aaetioa  as*!  a  fair  proportioa  of  the 
medi'TToes.  The  rest  mar  be  taken  as 
purely  native. 

The  remarkable  prepotbieranee  of  gam* 
blic«r  and  medieal  advertisemeiits  will  be 
iioti*^  at  on«?e  :  indeed.  I  eaanot  help 
thinkin«r  that  (except  in  the  matter  of  the- 
atres) the  proportions  which  the  various 
entries  in  this  list  bear  to  one  aaother  cor- 
respond prettT  closely  to  the  ins^redieiits 
of  a  Chinaman's  character.  The  one 
thin^  which  he  will  import,  whether  into 
his  coontrr  or  himself,  in  practicallj  an- 
limited  qoantities,  is  phv>$ie.  China  is 
the  happy  hantin^-sTroond  of  the  patent- 
medicine  man.  This  is  no  new  diseoverr, 
for  more  than  one  forei^  dmg  companj 
has  doarished,  and  is  floaiishing,  throogh 
the  fact.  With  a  spirit  of  reciprocity 
which  she  does  not  exhibit  on  aU  ocea- 
sions,  China  retoms  the  kindness  of 
MessiSw  Eno,  Fellows,  Beecham,  ete.,  by 
exporting  her  medical  men  (save  the 
mark  !)---chieflT,  I  am  happj  to  saj,  to 
the  Pacific  Slope.  There  in  particolar 
the  next  ruling  passion  of  the  Chinaman 
is  given  fall  plav^  if  it  be  true  that  claoses 
are  still  inserted  into  labor  contracts  per- 
mitting the  laborer  to  spend  his  evenings 
at  '^^  the  card  house."  Every  Chinaman 
is  at  heart  a  gambler,  and  thoc^  his  na- 
tive lotteries  (one  of  them  somewhat 
stransrely  known  as  '*  the  White  Pigeon**) 
arc  spasmodically  interdicted  by  his  an- 
thorities,  nothing  prevents  him  from  bar- 
ing a  monthly  fling  at  the  Manila  Lottery, 
that  chief  support  of  Philippine  finance. 
Bat  with  all  his  fondness  for  plunging  and 
quackery  he  is — the  better  sort  of  him — 
a  reading  animal,  and  13  per  cent,  of  ad- 
vertisements devoted  to  literature  is  no 
bad  measure  of  the  interest  he  takes  in 
books. 

The  three  theatres  whose  advertise- 
ments appear  day  after  day  in  the  Shang- 
hai native  press  are  all  situated  within  the 
limits  of  the  Foreign  Settlements,  and  are 
an  ingenious  combination  of  indigenous 
SLd  imported  ideas^     Until  their  intro 
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duction  by  Europeans  some. thirty  years 
ago,  the  natives  of  Central  China  were  ac- 
customed to  associate  theatrical  entertain- 
ments with  some  **  joyous  affair,"  such 
as  marriage,  the  birth  of  a  son,  promotion 
in  the  Civil  Service,  or  a  successful  specu- 
lation. A  wealthy  individual  or  guild 
provided  the  spectacle  aud,  reserving  the 
best  places  for  the  invited  guests,  ad- 
mittea  the  company  without  charge  to 
the  rest  of  the  space.  Usually  the  enter- 
tainment was  held  in  the  courtyard  of  a 
temple  or  guildhall,  on  a  permanent  stage 
advanced  from  the  centre  of  one  side,  and 
ten  feet  or  so  above  the  entrance  to  the 
enclosure.  Opposite  stood  the  shrines  of 
the  p^U'Sa,  or  presiding  deities,  on  either 
hand  were  galleries  for  the  guests  and 
their  families,  while  the  area  was  free  to 
all.  If  no  temple  or  guildhall  was  avail- 
able, a  rough  platform  roofed  with  mat- 
ting was  hastily  erected  on  some  vacant 
land,  and  the  performance  little  less  en- 
joyed. The  actors  were  provided,  on  ap- 
plication, by  a  theatrical  company,  and 
varied  in  number  from  twenty  or  thirty  to 
two  or  three  hundred.  The  cost  to  the 
donor  would  in  like  manner  range  from  18 
to  100  dollars  a  day — or  from  3/.  to  16/. 

Such  to  this  day  remain  the  theatrical 
entertainments  of  China,  except  at  a  few 
places  like  Shanghai,  where  the  influence 
of  foreigners  has  been  able  to  overcome  a 
natural  antipathy  on  the  part  of  the  Chi- 
nese public  to  pay  for  a  spectacle.  At 
Shanghai  the  scale  of  charges  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Boxes,  6  dollars  ;  stalls,  per  head, 
40  cents  (16rf.)  ;  pit,  20  cents  ;  front  gal- 
lery, 10  cents  ;  back  gallery,  5  cents. 
These  translations  are,  it  is  perhaps  as  well 
to  add,  only  approximate.     The  general 


plan  of  th^  theatres  there  resembles  to  a 
great  extent  the  courtyard  of  a  guildhall 
as  already  detcribed  ;  only  in  this  case 
the  whole  is  roofed  in  and  lighted  with 
the  **  self -lit  flame'*  (gas  or  electricity), 
and  no  space  is  wasted  on  unappreciativo 
p^u-sa.  The  stalls,  more  literally  **  the 
middle  seats,"  consist  of  benches  with  at- 
tendant tables,  on  which  cakes,  samshoo, 
and  melon-seeds  are  served  to  all  who  call 
for  them.  A  more  elaborate  feast  can  be 
had  in  the  private  boxes,  a  ruder  repast  in 
the  pit.  In  fact,  it  might  be  better  to  de- 
scribe these  places  as  music-halls  rather 
than  theatres,  seeing  there  is  no  stint  of 
drinking  but  of  music  or  acting  little  Qr 
none.  That,  at  least,  is  the  impression  a 
prejudiced  Westerner  brings  away  :  to  the 
native  playgoer  they  are  the  supreme  de- 
light of  the  Paris  of  China,  Shanghai. 

Two  performances  are  given  daily,  a 
matinee  from  one  to  four,  and  an  evening 
performance  from  six  till  midnight.  From 
first  to  last  some  twenty  plays  may  be 
acted,  no  unnecessary  time  being  lost  by 
intervals  between  each.  As  at  this  rate 
even  the  considerable  repertoire  of  Chinese 
playwrights  would  not  long  suflice,  it  fre- 
quently happens  not  only  that  the  same 
house  repeats  its  plays  on  successive 
nights,  but  that  the  same  piece  or  pieces 
are  announced  for  the  same  evening  by 
more  than  one  theatre.  And  this  biings 
me  back  to  the  SMn  Pao  and  its  adver- 
tisements, which  I  have  somewhat  neg- 
lected.  The  names  of  the  three  theatres 
(**  tea  gardens"  they  prefer  to  call  them- 
selves) are  the  Old  Red  Cassia  Tree,  the 
Chant  to  the  Rainbow,  and  the  Celestial 
Fairies'.  Here  is  one  day's  programme 
of  the  last  of  these  : — 


THE  FAIRIES'  TEA  GARDEN. 
The  9th  of  the  10/^  moon:  Daylight  pttformanee. 


An  Empress'  End. 
The  Dragon's  Cloak. 


The  Assault  on  Hai-ohon  City. 
The  Jasper  Terrace. 
The  Pass  of  Hao-t'ien. 
The  Women's  Shop.  Snow  in  Joly. 

The  Roll  of  Pare  Officials. 
Battle  in  the  Five  Qaorters. 

The  9th  of  the  lOih  moon :  Evening  petformanee. 

The  Pacifying  of  the  Northern  Seas.       Two  Faithfol  unto  Death. 
Story  of  a  Changed  Sword.  Abuse  of  Ts'ao^Ta'ao. 

A  new  play  dealing  with  Civil  and  MiliUiy  Offlokdo. 

TEN  TIMES  A  WABBIOS. 

The  Lamp  of  the  Preoions  Lotus.  The  Mount  of  Fngnnoe. 

White  Sparrow  Temple.  Tidtiag  Um  Tin  SSimA^ 
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The  subjects  of  these  are  drawn,  some 
from  mythology,  more  from  history,  a  few 
from  everyday  life.  The  "  Dragon's 
Cloak,"  for  instance,  describes  the  inves- 
titure by  his  army  of  Chu  Yuan-chang, 
the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Ming  Dy- 
nasty, in  1368  ;  the  **  Jasper  Terrace,"  the 
journey ings  of  the  ancient  emperor  Mu 
(b.c.  985),  and  his  visit  to  the  Kunlun 
Mountains  and  the  fairy  Queen-mother  of 
the  West.  The  **  Story  of  the  Changed 
Sword  ''  and  the  ''  Abuse  of  Ts*ao-Ts*ao" 
are  both  taken  from  the  **  Record  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms"  (a.d.  220-265),  a  well- 
known  work,  which,  though  it  exonerates 
the  Chinese  from  a  certain  apparent  want 
of  idealism,  hardly  deserves  to  be  called, 
as  some  would  call  it,  the  prose  Iliad  of 
China.  **  Visiting  the  Ten  Fanes"  de- 
picts the  passage  through  the  Ten  Hells  of 
Kuan-yin,  Goddess  of  Mercy,  and  Buddh- 
ist counterpart  of  the  Regina  Cojli. 

The  auctioneers'  notices,  which  come 
Dext  in  the  advertisement-sheet,  refer  for 
the  most  part  to  the  so-called  auction  sales 
of  cargoes  imported  from  Europe  and  dis- 
posed of  piecemeal  in  Shanghai.  Some 
few  have  relation  to  that  more  familiar 
domestic  form  which  makes  the  auction  a 
charm  to  young  and  a  pain  to  old  house- 
holders at  home.  In  China  we  waste  but 
little  sympathy  over  a  sale  of  our  own  or 
our  neighbor's  effects.  Population  is  so 
fleeting  that  one  has  little  time  to  become 
attached  to  a  clock-case  or  an  armchair. 
Both  are  parted  with  with  no  more  regret 
— even  to  a  Chinaman — than  the  inevita- 
ble depreciation  in  value  must  occasion. 
The  only  interest  which  the  advertisements 
of  these  auction  sales  possess  lies  perhaps 
in  the  quaint  mixture  of  Chinese  and 
Chino-English  which  they  exhibit.  To 
take  one  at  random  and  submit  it  to  the 
somewhat  unfair  process  of  literal  trans- 
lation : — 

Li  pai  3  slap  sale. 

A  statement  determined  on  11  pai  3  ten 
stroke  clock  this  hong  slap  sell  wei  ss^  kia 
large  small  bottle  p*i  liquor  large  small  bottle 
pa  te  liquor  every  color  chin  liquor  pa  te  bun 
she  li  po  Ian  tien  large  small  bottle  hsiang  ping 
lo  mu  such  goods  this  divulged. 

Lung  mao  hong  statement. 

I  should  observe,  ns  some  explanation 
of  this,  I  fear^  unintelligible  jumble,  that 
the  Chinese  possess  a  suftlclont  system  of 
punctuation,  but  seldom  condencond  to 
use  it ;    that  U  pai  ('*  rites  and  rever- 


ence"), a  coined  term  to  represent  oar 
'*  public  worship,"  has  come  to  mean 
^^  a  week,"  and  that  no  Chinese  tradesmaD 
or,  as  a  rule,  foreign  merchant  in  China, 
designates  his  *'  hong"  or  firm  by  his  own 
or  his  partner's  surname,  but  gives  it  some 
fanciful  title,  such  as  The  Sign  of  the 
Lung-mao — **  Opulence  and  Luxuriance." 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  as  well  to  adjoin 
the  equivalent  advertisement  from  the  con- 
temporary English  paper  : 

Auction. — The  undersigned  will  sell  by  aac« 
tion  on  Wednesday,  at  10  o*clock,  at  their 
salesroom,  an  assortment  of  whisky,  beer,  and 
porter  in  pint  and  quart  bottles,  gin  of  various 
brands,  port  wine,  sherry,  brandy,  ohampaffne 
(pints  and  half  pints),  rum,  etc.,  etc. — Mac- 
kenzie &  Co. ,  auctioneers. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  deal  in  a  few  lines, 
or  even  paragraphs,  with  the  lottery  and 
medical  advertisements,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  various  miscellaneous  announcements. 
One  class  of  the  latter,  that  relating  to 
fortune-telline:,  would  deserve  a  chapter 
to  itself.  I  will  content  myself,  and  end 
this  ower  lang  but  incomplete  paper,  by 
reproducing  here  two  medical  advertise- 
ments of  considerable  standing.  The  gen- 
eral style  of  the  puff  medical  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  former  of  these,  which  re- 
counts the  discovery  and  properties  of  the 
**  Fairy  Receipt  for  Lengthening  Life." 
The  whole  production  is  worthy  of  the 
genius  who  evolved  Mother  Seigel  and 
her  syrup  : — 

This  receipt  has  come  down  to  us  from  a 
physician  of  the  Ming  Dynasty.  A  certain 
official  was  journeying  in  the  hill  country 
when  he  saw  a  woman  passing  southward  over 
the  mountains  as  if  flying.  In  her  hand  she 
held  a  stick,  and  she  was  pursuing  an  old  fel- 
low of  a  hundred  years.  The  mandarin  asked 
the  woman,  saying,  **  Why  do  yon  beat  that 
old  man?"  "  He  is  my  grandson,*'  she  an- 
swered ;  "  for  I  am  500  years  old,  and  he 
111  ;  he  will  not  purify  himself  or  take  his 
medicine,  and  so  I  am  beating  him.'*  The 
mandarin  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  knelt 
down  and  did  obeisance  to  her,  saying,  *'  Give 
me,  I  pray  you,  this  drug,  that  I  may  hand  it 
down  to  posterity  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind.'*   Hence  it  got  its  name. 

It  will  cure  all  affections  of  the  five  intes- 
tines and  derangement  of  the  seven  emotions, 
constitutional  debility,  feebleness  of  limb, 
dimness  of  vision,  rheumatic  pains  in  the 
loins  and  knees,  and  cramp  in  the  feet.  A 
dose  is  I  oz.  Take  it  for  five  days,  and  the 
body  will  feel  light ;  take  it  for  ten  days,  and 
your  spirits  will  become  brisk  ;  for  twenty 
days,  and  the  voice  will  be  strong  and  dear, 
and  the  hands  and  feet  supple;  for  one  year, 
and  white  hairs  become  bladi  agauiy  and  yoa 
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move  A8  though  flying.  Take  it  eonstantly, 
and  all  tronbles  will  vanish,  and  yon  will  paHs 
a  long  life  without  growing  old.  Price  per 
bottle,  da.  3d. 

Besides  the  numeroas  advertisements 
of  cosmetics  are  some  which  deal  with 
that  other  feminine  vanity  of  China,  the 
tiny  feet.  These  "golden  lilies,"  that 
will  go  into  a  shoe  which  a  conscientious 
nurse  at  home  would  reject  for  a  year-old 
baby,  are  not  acquired  without  a  certain 
inconvenience,  not — as,  however,  the  fair 
owner  would  most  desire — to  put  too  fine 
a  point  on  it.  Hence  the  justification  of 
advertisements  such  as  this  : — 

Medicine  for  Swathed  Feet,     Beware  of  ImUa- 

iions. 

Oar  Lily-print  Powder  has  been  sold  for 
many  years,  and  may  be  described  as  miracu- 
lous in  its  effects.  By  its  use  the  foot  can  be 
bound  tight  without  any  painfal  swelling,  and 


yet  be  easily  brought  to  a  narrow  point. 
Price  per  bottle,  twopence.  Also  our  Para- 
gon Powder,  the  sole  cure  for  fetid  sores 
caased  by  binding.  Threepence  a  bottle. 
Sold  only  at  Prince's  Drug  Store,  at  the  sign 
of  Great  Good  Luck  in  Pao-shan  ("  Precioaa 
and  Moral")  Street,  at  Shanghai.  All  others 
are  imitations. 

The  Chinese  advertiser  does  not  lack 
imagination  :  in  picturesqueness  ho  can 
give  points  to  his  Western  rival.  What 
he  needs  is  a  Herkomcr  or  a  Millais.  So 
far  he  has  been  hampered  in  his  flights  by 
the  limitation  of  the  wood  block  :  when 
he  begins  to  import  canvases  and  R.A.'s, 
then,  ah,  then  !  Pears,  and  Eno,  and 
Beecham,  and  the  Monkey  Brand  that 
won't  wash  clothes  will  have  to  lay  in  a 
new  stock  of  poets  and  men  of  letters  if 
they  would  vie  successfully  with  the  Chi- 
nese uses  of  advertisement. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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I. 


At  my  dining  place  in  old  Soho, — I 
call  it  mine  because  there  was  a  time  when 
I  became  somewhat  inveterate  there,  keep- 
ing my  napkin  (changed  once  a  week)  in 
a  ring  recognizable  by  myself  and  the 
waiter,  my  bottle  of  Beaume  (replenished 
more  frequently),  and  my  accustomed 
seat — at  this  restaurant  of  mine,  with  its 
confusion  of  tongues,  its  various,  foreign 
clients,  amid  all  the  coming  and  going, 
the  nightly  change  of  faces,  there  were 
some  which  remained  the  same  ;  persons 
with  whom,  though  one  might  never  have 
spoken,  one  had  nevertheless  from  the 
mere  continuity  of  juxtaposition  a  certain 
sense  of  intimacy. 

There  was  one  old  gentleman  in  partic>- 
ular,  as  inveterate  as  myself,  who  espe- 
cially aroused  my  interest.  A  courteous, 
punctual,  mild  old  man  he  was,  with  an 
air  which  deprecated  notice  ;  who  con- 
versed each  evening  for  a  minute  or  two 
with  the  proprietor  as  he  rolled,  always  at 
the  same  hour,  a  valedictory  cigarette,  in 
a  language  that  arrested  Iny  ear  by  its 
strangeness,  and  which  proved  to  be  his 
own,  Hungarian  ;  who  addressed  a  brief 
remark  to  me  at  times,  half  apologetically, 


in  the  precisest  of  English.  We  sat  next 
each  other  at  the  same  table,  came  and 
went  at  much  the  same  hour  ;  and  for  a 
long  while  our  intercourse  was  restricted 
to  formal  courtesies,  mutual  inquiries  after 
each  other's  health,  a  few  urbane  stric- 
tures on  the  climate.  The  little  old  gen- 
tleman,  in  spite  of  his  aspect  of  shabby 
gentility,  perhaps  even  because  of  this 
suggestion  of  fallen  fortunes,  bore  himself 
with  pathetic  erectness,  almost  haughtily. 
He  did  not  seem  amenable  to  advances. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  I  knew  him 
well  enough  to  rightly  value  this  appear- 
ance, the  timid  defences,  behind  which  a 
very  shy  and  delicate  nature  took  refuge 
from  the  world's  coarse  curiosity.  I  can 
smile  now,  with  a  certain  sadness,  when 
I  remind  myself  that  at  one  time  I  was 
somewhat  in  awe  of  M.  Maurice  Cri^tich 
and  his  little  air  of  proud  humility.  Now 
that  his  place  in  that  dim,  foreign  eating- 
house  knows  him  no  more,  and  his  yellow 
napkin-ring,  with  its  distinguishing  num- 
ber, has  been  passed  on  to  some  other 
customer,  I  have  it  in  my  mind  to  set 
down  my  impressions  of  him,  the  short 
history  of  our  acquaintance.  It  began 
with  an  exchange  of  cards,  a  form  to 
which  he  evidently  attached  a  ceremonial 
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value,  for  after  that  piece  of  ritaal  his 
manner  underwent  a  sensible  softeninj^ 
and  he  j^howed  hj  many  subtle,  indefinable 
sha^h:A  in  hi^  courteous  address  that  he  did 
me  the  honor  of  inclading  me  in  his 
friendship.  I  have  his  card  before  me 
now  ;  a  larj^e,  oblonjjf  piece  of  pasteboard, 
with  Jf.  Maurice  Crintick,  Theatre  Royal, 
inscribed  upon  it  amid  many  florid  flour- 
ishes. It  enabled  me  to  form  my  first 
definite  notion  of  his  calling,  upon  which 
I  had  previously  wasted  much  conjecture  ; 
though  I  had  all  along,  and  rightly  as  it 
appeared,  associated  him  in  some  manner 
with  music. 

In  time  he  was  good  enough  to  inform 
me  further.  He  was  a  musician,  a  vio- 
linist ;  and  formeily,  and  in  his  own 
country,  he  had  been  a  composer.  But 
whether  for  some  lack  in  him  of  original 
talent,  or  of  patience,  whether  for  some 
grossness  in  the  public  taste,  on  which  the 
nervous  delicacy  and  refinement  of  his 
execution  was  lost,  he  had  not  continued. 
He  had  been  driven  by  poverty  to  Lon- 
don, had  given  lessons,  and  then  for  many 
years  had  played  a  second  violin  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  opera. 

**  It  is  not  much,  monsieur  !'*  he  ob- 
served deprccatingly,  smoothing  his  hat 
with  the  cuff  of  his  frayed  coat- sleeve. 
"  But  it  is  sufficient,  and  I  prefer  it  to 
teaching.  In  effect,  they  are  very  charm- 
ing, the  seraphic  young  girls  of  your  coun- 
try !  Hut  they  seem  to  care  little  for 
music  ;  and  I  am  a  diflficult  roaster,  and 
have  not  enough  patience.  Once,  you 
see,  a  long  tiinu  ago,  I  had  a  perfect  pu- 

?il,  and  perhaps  that  spoiled  me.  Yes  1 
prefer  the  theatre,  though  it  is  less 
profitable.  It  is  not  as  it  once  was,"  he 
added,  with  a  half  sigh  ;  *^  I  am  no  longer 
ambitious.  Yes,  monsieur,  when  I  was 
young  I  was  ambitious.  I  wrote  a  sym- 
phony and  several  concertos.  I  even 
brought  out  at  Vienna  an  opera  which  I 
thought  would  make  me  famous  ;  but  the 
good  folk  of  Vienna  did  not  appreciate 
me,  and  they  would  have  none  of  my 
music.  They  said  it  was  antiquated,  my 
opera,  and  absurd  ;  and  yet  it  seemed  to 
mo  good.  I  think  that  Gluck,  that  great 
genius,  would  have  liked  it ;  and  that  is 
what  I  should  have  wished.  Ah  I  how 
long  ago  it  seems,  that  time  when  I  was 
ambitious  !  But  you  must  excuse  me, 
monsieur,  your  good  company  makes  me 
garmloas.'    I  must  be  at  the  theatre.     If 


I  am  not  in  my  place  at  the  half-hour 
they  fine  me, — two  shillings  and  sixpence  ! 
that  is  a  good  deal,  you  know,  monsieur.'* 

In  spite  of  his  defeats,  his  long  and  in- 
effectual struggle  with  adversity,  M.  Crist- 
ich,  I  discovered,  as  unr  acquaintance 
ripened,  had  none  of  the  spleen  and  little 
of  the  vanity  of  the  unsuccessful  artist. 
He  seemed  in  bis  forlorn  old  age  to  have 
accepted  his  discomfiture  with  touching 
resignation,  having  acquired  neither  cyn- 
cism  nor  indifference.  He  was  simply  an 
innocent  old  man,  in  Icve  with  his  violin 
and  with  his  art,  who  had  acquiesced  in 
disappointment  ;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  decide  whether  he  even  believed  in  his 
talent,  or  had  not  sileiftly  accredited  the 
verdict  of  musical  Vienna,  which  had 
condemned  his  opera  in  those  days  when 
he  was  ambitions,  llie  precarionsness  of 
the  London  opera  was  the  one  fact  which 
I  ever  knew  to  excite  him  to  expressions 
of  personal  resentment.  When  its  doors 
were  closed,  his  hard  poverty  (it  was  the 
only  occasion  when  he  protested  against 
it)  drove  him,  with  his  dear  instinment 
and  his  accomplished  fingers,  into  the 
orchestras  of  lighter  houses,  where  he  was 
compelled  to  play  music  which  he  de- 
spised. He  grew  silent  and  rueful  during 
these  periods  of  irksome  servitude,  rolled 
innumerable  cigarettes^  which  he  smoked 
with  fieiceness  and  great  rapidity.  When 
dinner  was  done  he  was  often  volubly  in- 
dignant, in  Hungarian,  to  the  proprietor. 
But  with  the  beginning  of  the  season  his 
mood  lightened.  He  bore  himself  more 
sprucely,  and  would  leave  me,  to  assist  at 
a  representation  of  Don  Giovanni  or 
Tannhduser,  with  a  face  which  was  almost 
radiant.  I  had  known  him  a  year  before 
it  struck  me  that  I  should  like  to  see  him 
in  his  professional  capacity.  I  told  him 
of  my  desire  a  little  difiUdently,  not  know- 
ing how  my  purpose  might  strike  him. 
He  responded  graciously,  but  with  an  air 
of  intrigue,  laying  a  gentle  hand  upon  my 
coat  sleeve  and  bidding  me  wait.  A  day 
or  two  later,  as  we  sat  over  oar  coflEee, 
M.  Cristich  with  a  hesitating  urbanity 
offered  me  an  order. 

'^  If  you  would  do  me  the  honor  to  ao- 
cept  it,  monsieur  ?  It  is  a  stall,  and  a 
good  one  I  I  have  never  asked  for  one 
before,  all  these  years  ;  so  they  giTe  it  to 
me  easily.  Yon  see,  I  have  raw  trimniBm 
It  is  for  to- morrow,  as  y<  i  obwrffti  I 
demanded  it  especially 
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of.  great  interest  to  me, — ah  !  an  occa- 
sion !    You  will  come  ?" 

**you  are  too  good,  M.  Cristicb  !"  1 
said  with  genuine  gratitude,  for  indeed 
the  gift  came  in  season,  the  opera  being 
at  that  time  a  luxury  I  could  seldom  com- 
mand. '^  Need  I  say  that  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted ?  And  to  hear  Madame  Romanoff, 
a  chance  one  has  so  seldom  !" 

The  old  gentleman's  mild,  dull  eyes 
glistened.  '^  Madame  Romanoff  !"  he 
repeated.  **  The  marvellous  Leonora  1 
Yes,  yes  !  She  has  sung  only  once  be- 
fore, in  London.  Ah,  when  I  remem- 
ber— '*  He  broke  off  suddenly.  As  he 
rose,  and  prepared  for  departure,  he  held 
ray  hand  a  little  longer  than  usual,  giving 
it  a  more  intimate  pressure. 

**  My  dear  young  friend,  will  you  think 
me  a  presumptuous  old  man,  if  I  ask  you 
to  come  and  see  me  to-morrow  in  my 
apartment,  when  it  is  over  ?  I  will  give 
you  a  whisky,  and  we  will  smoke  pipes, 
and  you  shall  tell  me  your  impressions. 
And  then  I  will  tell  you  why  to-morrow 
I  shall  be  so  proud,  why  I  show  this 
emotion.'' 

IL 

The  opera  was  Fidelio — that  stately, 
splendid  work,  whose  melody,  if  one  may 
make  a  pictorial  comparison,  has  some- 
thing of  that  rich  and  sun-warm  color 
which,  certainly,  on  the  canvases  of  Ru- 
bens, affects  one  as  an  almost  musical 
quality.  It  offered  brilliant  opportuni- 
ties, and  the  incomparable  singer  had 
wasted  none  of  them.  So  that  when, 
at  last,  I  pushed  my  way  out  of  the 
crowded  house  and  joined  M.  Cristicb  at 
the  stage  door,  where  he  waited  with  eyes 
full  of  expectancy,  the  music  still  lingered 
about  me  like  the  faint,  past  fragrance  of 
incense,  and  I  had  no  need  to  speak  my 
thanks.  He  rested  a  light  hand  on  my 
arm,  and  we  walked  toward  his  lodging 
silently,  the  musician  carrying  his  instru- 
ment in  its  sombre  case,  and  shivering 
from  time  to  time,  a  tribute  to  the  keen, 
spring  night.  He  stooped  as  he  walked, 
his  eyes  trailing  the  ground  ;  and  a  cer- 
tain listlessness  in  his  manner  struck  me  a 
little  strangely,  as  though  he  came  fresh 
from  aomo  solemn  or  hieratio  experience, 
of  which  the  reaction  had  already  began  to 
set  in  tedionslv,  leaving  him  at  tLo  last  nn- 
stranff  and  jaded,  a  little  weary  of  himself 
andtbe  too  atrennona  oocanon.    It  waa 


not  until  we  had  crossed  the  threshold  of 
a  dingy,  high  house  in  a  by-way  of 
Bloomsbury,  and  he  had  ushered  me,  with 
apologies,  into  his  shabby  room  near  the 
sky,  that  the  sense  of  his  hospitable  duties 
seemed  to  renovate  hira. 

He  produced  tumblers  from  an  obscure 
recess  behind  his  bed  ;  set  a  kettle  on  the 
fire,  which  scarcely  smouldered  with  flick- 
ers of  depressing,  sulphurous  flame,  talk- 
ing of  indifferent  subj\*cts  as  he  watched 
for  it  to  boil.  Only  when  we  had  settled 
ourselves  in  uneasy  chairs  opposite  each 
other,  and  he  had  composed  me  what  he 
termed  **  a  grog*' — himself  preferring  the 
more  innocent  mixture  known  as  eau 
sucree — did  he  allude  to  Fidelio,  I  praised 
heartily  the  discipline  of  the  orchestra, 
the  prima  donna,  wh(nn  report  made  his 
country-woman,  with  her  strong,  sweet 
voice  and  her  extraordinary  beauty,  the 
magnificence  of  the  music,  the  fine  im- 
pression of  the  whole. 

M.  Cristicb,  his  glass  in  hand,  nodded 
approval.  He  looked  intently  into  the 
fire,  which  cast  mocking  shadows  over  his 
quaint,  incongruous  figure,  his  antiquated 
dress  coat,  his  frost-bitten  countenance, 
his  cropped  gray  hair.  **  Yes,"  he  said, 
**  yes  !  So  it  pleased  you,  and  you 
thought  her  beautiful  ?     I  am  glad." 

He  turned  round  to  me  abruptly,  and 
laid  a  thin  hand  impressively  on  my  knee. 

**  You  know  I  invented  her,  the  Ro- 
manoff, discovered  her,  taught  her  all  she 
learned.  Yes,  monsieur,  I  was  proud  to- 
night, very  proud,  to  be  there,  playing 
for  her,  though  she  did  not  know.  Ah  ! 
the  beautiful  creature  I  .  .  .  and  how 
badly  1  played  !  execrably  !  You  could 
not  notice  that,  monsieur,  but  they  did, 
my  confrhres^  and  could  not  understand. 
How  should  they  ?  How  should  they 
dream  that  I,  Maurice  Cristicb,  second 
violin  in  the  orchestra  of  the  opera,  had 
to  do  with  the  Leonora  ;  even  I  ?  Her 
voice  thrilled  them  ;  ah,  but  it  was  I  who 
taught  her  her  notes  !  They  praised  her 
diamonds  ;  yes,  but  once  I  gave  her  that 
she  wanted  more  than  diamonds,  bread, 
and  lodging,  and  love.  Beautiful  they 
called  her  ;  she  was  beautiful  too  when  I 
carried  her  in  my  arms  through  Vienna. 
I  am  an  old  man  now,  and  good  for  very 
little  ;  and  there  have  been  days,  God 
forgive  me,  when  I  have  been  angry  with 
her  ;  bat  it  waa  not  to-night.  To  see  her 
therei  ao  beaotifol  and  so  great,  and  to 
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feel  that  after  all  I  had  a  hand  in  it — that 
I  invented  her.  Yes,  vtr*  !  I  had  mr  tic- 
torj  to-nijrht,  too,  though  it  was  so  pri- 
vate :  a  !»freret  between  yoa  and  me,  mon- 
»iear  !     I*  it  not  V* 

I  a^«ared  hira  of  my  discretion,  bat  he 
hardk  seemed  to  hear.  His  sad  eres  bad 
wandered  awav  to  the  lire  coals,  and  he 
considered  them  pen^velr  as  thoagh  he 
found  them  fail  of  charming  memories. 
I  sat  back  respecting  his  remoteness  ;  bat 
mf  silence  was  charged  with  surprised 
conjecture,  and  indeed  the  quaint  figure 
of  the  old  niu.«ician,  erery  line  of  his  gar- 
ments redolent  of  ill  success,  had  become 
to  me  of  a  sudden  strangely  romantic. 
Destiny,  so  amorous  of  surprises,  of  pa- 
thetic or  cynical  contrasts,  had  in  this  in- 
stance excelled  herself.  My  obscure  ac- 
quaintance Maurice  Cristich  !  The  re- 
nowned Romanoff  !  Her  name  and  ac- 
knowledged genius  had  been  often  in  men's 
mouths  of  late,  a  certain  luminous,  scarcely 
sacred  glamour  attaching  to  it,  in  a  hun- 
dred idle  stories,  due  perhaps  as  much  to 
the  wonder  of  her  sorrowful  beauty,  as  to 
any  justification  in  knowledge  of  her 
boundless  extravagance,  her  magnificent 
fantasies,  her  various  perversity,  rumor 
pointing  specially  at  those  priceless  dia- 
monds, the  favors  (not  altogether  gratui- 
tous it  was  said)  of  exalted  personages. 
And  with  all  deductions  made,  for  malice, 
for  the  ingenuity  of  the  curious,  the  im- 
pression of  her  perversity  was  left ;  she 
remained  enigmatical  and  notorious,  a 
somewhat  scandalous  heroine  !  And 
Cristich  had  known  her  ;  he  had  as  he 
declared — and  his  accent  was  not  that  of 
braggadocio — invented  her.  The  con- 
juncture puzzled  and  fascinated  me.  It 
did  not  make  Cristich  less  interesting,  nor 
the  prima  donna  more  perspicuous. 

By  and  r>y  the  violinirit  looked  up  at 
me  ;  he  smiled  with  a  little  dazed  air,  as 
though  his  thoughts  had  been  a  far  jour- 
ney. 

**  Pardon  me,  monsieur  I  I  beg  you  to 
fill  your  glass.  I  seem  a  poor  host  ;  but 
to  tell  you  the  truth  I  was  dreaming  ;  I 
was  quite  away,  quite  away." 

He  threw  out  his  hands,  with  a  vague, 
expansive  gesture. 

**  Dear  child  T'  he  said  to  the  flames, 
in  French  ;  **  good  little  one  !  I  do  not 
forget  thee.*'     And  he  began  to  tell  me. 

**  It  was  when  I  was  at  Vienna,  ah  I  a 
long   while   ago.      I   was  not  rich,    but 


neither  was  I  very  poor  ;  I  still  had  mj 

little  patrimony,  and  I  lived  in  the 

Stra^se,  very  economically  ;  it  is  a  quar- 
ter which  many  artists  frequent.  I  hus- 
banded my  resources,  that  1  might  be  able 
to  woik  awav  at  mv  art  withoot  the  tedi- 
nm  of  making  it  a  means  of  liTelibood. 
I  refused  many  offers  to  play  in  pablic, 
that  I  might  hare  more  leisure.  I  should 
not  do  that  now  >  bat  then  I  was  very 
confident ;  I  had  great  faith  in  me.  And 
I  worked  very  hard  at  my  symphony,  and 
I  was  full  of  desire  to  write  an  opera.  It 
was  a  tall,  dark  house  where  I  lived  ;  there 
were  many  other  lodgers  ;  but  I  knew 
scarcelv  anv  of  them.  I  went  about  with 
mv  head  full  of  music,  and  I  had  my  via- 
lin  :  I  had  no  time  to  seek  acquaintance. 
Only  mv  neighbor  at  the  other  side  of  my 
passage  I  knew  slightly,  and  bowed  to 
him  when  we  met  on  the  stairs.  He  was  a 
dark,  lean  man,  of  a  very  distinguished 
air  ;  he  must  have  lived  very  hard,  he  had 
death  in  his  face.  He  was  not  an  artist, 
like  the  rest  of  us  :  I  suspect  he  was  a 
great  profligate  and  a  gambler  ;  but  he 
had  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  And 
when  I  came  to  talk  to  him  he  displayed 
the  greatest  knowledge  of  music  that  I 
have  ever  known.  And  it  was  the  same 
with  all  ;  he  talked  divinely  of  everything 
in  the  world,  but  very  wildly  and  bitterly. 
He  seemed  to  have  been  everywhere,  and 
done  everything,  and  at  last  to  be  tired 
of  it  all,  and  of  himself  the  most.  From 
the  people  of  the  house  I  heard  that  he 
was  a  Pole,  noble,  and  yery  poor  ;  and, 
what  surprised  me,  that  he  had  a  daughter 
with  him,  a  little  girl.  I  used  to  pity 
this  child,  who  must  have  lived  quite 
alone.  For  the  Count  was  always  out, 
and  the  child  never  appeared  with  him  ; 
and  for  the  rest,  with  his  black  spleen  and 
tempers,  he  must  have  been  but  sorry 
company  for  a  little  giri.  I  wished  much 
to  see  her  ;  for  you  see,  monsieur,  I  ain 
fond  of  children,  almost  as  much  as  of 
music  ;  and  one  day  it  came  about.  I 
was  at  home  with  my  violin  ;  I  had  been 
plajing  all  the  evening  some  songs  I  had 
made,  and  once  or  twice  I  had  seemed  to 
be  interrupted  by  little  tedious  sounds. 
At  last  1  stopped  and  opened  the  door, 
and  there,  crouching  down,  I  found  the 
most  beautiful  little  creature  I  had  ever 
seen  in  my  life.  It  was  the  child  of  my 
neighbor.  Yes,  monsieur !  you  divine, 
yon  divine  1     That  was  the  Leonora  I" 
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And  she  is  not  your  compatriot  f  I 
asked. 

**  A  Uungarian  ?  ah,  no  !  Yet  every 
piece  of  her  pure  Slav  !  But  I  weary 
yon,  monsieur  ;  I  make  a  long  story." 

I  protested  my  interest,  and  after  a  little 
side  glance  of  dubious  scrutiny,  he  con- 
tinued in  a  constrained  monotone,  as  one 
who  told  over  to  himself  some  rosary  of 
Bad  enchanting  memories. 

"  Ah,  yes  !  she  was  beautiful ;  that 
mysterious,  sad  Slavonic  beauty  !  a  thing 
quite  special  and  apart.  And,  as  a  child, 
it  was  more  tragical  and  strange  ;  that 
dusky  hair,  those  profound  and  luminous 
eyes,  seeming  to  mourn  over  tragedies 
they  had  never  known.  A  strange,  wild, 
silent  child  I  She  might  have  been  eight 
or  nine  then  ;  but  her  little  soul  was  hun- 
gry for  music.  It  was  a  veritable  pas- 
sion :  and  when  she  became,  at  last,  my 
food  friend,  she  told  me  how  often  she 
ad  lain  for  long  hours  outside  my  door, 
listening  to  my  violin.  I  gave  her  a  kind 
of  scolding,  such  as  one  could  to  so  beauti- 
ful a  little  creature,  for  the  passage  was 
draughty  and  cold,  and  sent  her  away 
with  some  bon-bons.  She  shook  back  her 
long  dark  hair  :  '  You  are  not  angry  and 
I  am  not  naughty,'  she  said  ;  '  and  I  shall 
come  back.  I  thank  you  for  your  bon- 
bons ;  but  I  like  your  music  better  than 
bon-bons f  or  fairy  tales,  or  anything  in 
the  world.* 

*'  But  she  never  came  back  to  the  pas- 
sage again,  monsieur  !  The  next  time  I 
came  across  the  Count,  I  sent  her  an  in- 
vitation, a  little  dittidontly,  for  he  had 
never  spoken  to  me  of  her,  and  he  was  a 
strange  and  difficult  man.  Now  he  simply 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  with  a  smile  in 
which,  for  once,  there  seemed  more  enter- 
tainment than  malice.  The  child  could 
visit  me  when  she  chose  ;  if  it  amused 
either  of  us,  so  much  the  better.  And 
we  were  content,  and  she  came  to  me 
often  ;  after  a  while,  indeed,  she  was  with 
me  almost  always.  Child  as  she  was,  she 
had  already  the  promise  of  her  magnifi- 
cent voice  ;  and  I  taught  her  to  use  it^  to 
sing,  and  to  play  on  the  piano,  and  on  the 
violin,  to  which  she  took  the  most  readily. 
She  was  like  a  singing  bird  in  the  room, 
such  pure,  clear  notes  I  And  she  grew 
very  fond  of  me  ;  she  would  fall  asleep  at 
last  in  my  arms,  and  so  stay  until  the 
Count  would  take  her  with  him  when  he 
entered  long  after  midnight.  Ue  came  to 
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me  naturally  for  her  soon  ;  and  they 
never  seemed  long,  those  hours  that  I 
watched  over  her  sleep.  I  never  knew 
him  harsh  or  unkind  to  the  child  ;  he 
seemed  simply  indifiEerent  to  her,  as  to 
everything  else  He  had  exhausted  life, 
and  he  hated  it ;  and  he  knew  that  death 
was  on  him,  and  he  hated  that  even  more. 
And  yet  he  was  careful  of  her,  after  a 
fashion  ;  buying  her  bon-bons^  and  little 
costumes,  when  he  was  in  the  vein  ; 
pitching  his  voice  softly  when  he  would 
stay  and  talk  to  me,  as  though  he  relished 
her  sleep.  One  night  he  did  not  come  to 
fetch  her  at  all.  I  had  wrapped  a  blanket 
round  the  child  where  she  lay  on  my  bed, 
and  had  sat  down  to  watch  by  her  ;  and 
presently  I  too  fell  asleep.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  I  slept,  but  when  I  woke  there 
was  a  gray  light  in  the  room.  I  was  very 
cold  and  stiff,  but  I  could  hear,  close  by, 
the  soft  regular  breathing  of  the  child. 
There  was  a  great  uneasiness  on  me  ;  and 
after  a  while  I  stole  out  across  the  passage 
and  knocked  at  the  Count's  door.  There 
was  no  answer,  but  it  gave  when  I  tried  it, 
and  so  I  went  in.  The  lamp  had  smoul- 
dered out ;  there  was  a  sick  odor  of  petrol 
everywhere,  and  the  shutters  were  closed  : 
but  through  the  chinks  the  pitiless  gray 
dawn  streamed  in^  and  showed  me  the 
Count  sitting  very  still  by  the  table.  His 
face  wore  a  most  curious  smile,  and  had 
not  his  great  cavernous  eyes  been  open, 
I  should  have  believed  him  asleep  :  sud- 
denly it  came  to  me  that  he  was  dead. 
He  was  not  a  good  man,  monsieur,  nor  an 
amiable  ;  but  a  true  virtuoso  and  full  of 
information,  and  I  grieved.  I  have  had 
masses  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul." 

He  paid  a  tribute  of  silence  to  the  dead 
man's  memory,  and  then  he  went  on — **  It 
seemed  quite  natural  that  I  should  take 
his  child.  There  was  no  one  to  care,  no 
one  to  object ;  it  happened  quite  easily. 
We  went,  the  little  one  and  I,  to  another 
part  of  the  city.  We  made  quite  a  new 
life.  Oh  !  my  God  1  it  is  a  very  long 
time  ago." 

Quite  suddenly  his  voice  went  tremu- 
lous ;  but  after  a  pause,  hardly  percepti- 
ble, he  recovered  himself,  and  continued 
with  an  accent  of  apology  :  **  I  am  a  fool- 
ish old  man,  and  very  garrulous.  It  is 
not  good  to  think  of  that  nor  to  talk  of 
it ;  1  do  not  know  why  I  do.  But  what 
would  you  have  ?  She  loved  me  then  ; 
and  she  had  the  voice  and  the  disposition 
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of  an  angel.  I  have  never  been  very 
happy  ;  I  think  Rometimes,  monsiear, 
that  we  others,  who  care  mach  for  art, 
are  not  permitted  that.  But  certainly 
those  few  rapid  days  when  she  was  a  child 
were  good  ;  and  yet  they  were  the  days 
of  my  defeat.  I  found  myself  out  then. 
I  was  never  to  be  a  great  artist,  a  maestro  ; 
a  second-rate  man,  a  good  music-teacher 
for  young  ladies,  a  capable  performer  in 
an  orchestra,  what  you  will,  but  a  great 
artist,  never  !  Yet  in  those  days,  even 
when  my  opera  failed,  I  had  consolation. 
I  could  say,  I  have  a  child  !  I  would 
have  kept  her  with  me  always,  but  it  could 
not  be  ;  from  the  very  first  she  would  be 
a  singer.  I  knew  always  that  a  day  would 
come  when  she  would  not  need  me.  She 
was  meant  to  be  the  world's  delight,  and 
I  had  no  right  to  keep  her,  even  if  I 
could.  I  held  my  beautiful  strange  bird 
in  her  cage,  until  she  beat  her  wings 
against  the  bars  ;  then  I  opened  the  door. 
At  the  last,  I  think,  that  is  all  we  can  do 
for  our  children,  our  best  beloved,  our 
very  heart-strings  ;  stand  free  of  them  ; 
let  them  go.  The  world  is  very  weary, 
but  we  must  all  find  that  out  for  ourselves. 
Perhaps  when  they  are  tired  they  will 
come  home  ;  perhaps  not,  perhaps  not. 
It  was  to  the  Conservatoire  at  Milan  that 
I  sent  her  finally,  and  it  was  at  La  Scnla 
that  she  afterward  appeared.  And  at  La 
Scala  too,  poor  child,  she  met  her  evil 
genius,  the  man  named  Romanoff,  a  bari- 
tone in  her  company,  own  son  of  the 
devil,  whom  she  married.  Ah,  if  I  could 
have  prevented  it,  if  I  could  have  pre- 
vented it  !" 

He  lapsed  into  a  long  silence  ;  a  great 
weariness  seemed  to  have  come  over  him  ; 
and  in  the  gray  light  which  filtered  in 
through  the  dingy  window  blinds  his  face 
was  pinched  and  wasted,  unutterably  old 
and  f 01  lorn. 

**  But  I  did  not  prevent  it,''  he  said  at 
last,  **  for  all  my  good  will  ;  perhaps 
merely  hastened  it  by  unseasonable  inter- 
ference. And  so  we  went  in  different 
ways  with  anger,  I  fear,  and  at  least  with 
sore  heaits  and  misunderstanding." 

He  spoke  with  au  accent  of  finality, 
and  so  sadly  that  in  a  sudden  rush  of  pity 
I  was  moved  to  protest 

**  But  surely  you  meet  sometimes ; 
surely  this  woman,  who  was  as  your  own 
child—'' 


He  stopped  me  with  a  solemn  appealing 
gesture. 

'*  You  are  young,  and  yon  do  not  alto- 
gether understand.  Yon  must  not  judge 
her  ;  you  must  not  believe  that  she  for- 
gets, that  she  does  not  care.  Only  it  is 
better  like  this,  because  it  could  never  be 
as  before.  I  could  not  help  her.  I  want 
nothing  that  she  can  give  me,  no,  not 
anything  ;  I  have  my  memories.  I  hear 
of  her  from  time  to  time  ;  I  hear  what 
the  world  says  of  her,  the  imbecile  world, 
and  I  smile.  Do  I  not  know  best  f — I, 
who  carried  her  in  my  arras  when  she  was 
that  high  1" 

HI. 

I  SAW  him  once  more  at  the  little  res- 
taurant in  Soho,  before  a  sndden  change 
of  fortune,  calling  me  abroad  for  an  ab- 
sence, as  it  happened,  of  years,  closed  the 
habit  of  our  society.  He  gave  me  the 
God-speed  of  a  brother  artist,  though 
mine  was  not  the  way  of  music,  with 
many  prophecies  of  my  success  ;  and  the 
pressure  of  his  hand  as  he  took  leave  of 
me  was  tremulous. 

*'  I  am  an  old  man,  monsieur,  and  we 
may  not  meet  again  in  this  world.  I 
wish  you  all  the  chances  you  deserve  in 
Paris  ;  but  I — I  shall  greatly  miss  you. 
If  you  come  back  in  time  yon  will  find 
me  in  the  old  places  ;  and  if  not — there 
are  things  of  mine  which  I  should  wish 
you  to  have,  that  shall  be  sent  yon." 

And  indeed  it  proved  to  be  our  last 
meeting.  I  went  to  Paris  ;  a  fitful  corre- 
spondence intervened,  grew  infrequent; 
ceased  ;  then  a  little  later  came  to  me  the 
notification,  very  brief  and  official,  of  his 
death  in  the  French  Hospital  of  pneu- 
monia. It  was  followed  by  a  few  remem- 
brances of  him,  sent  at  his  request,  I 
learned,  by  the  priest  who  had  adminis« 
tered  to  him  the  last  offices  :  some  books 
that  he  had  greatly  cheiished,  works  of 
Gluck,  for  the  most  part ;  an  antique 
ivory  crucifix  of  very  curious  workman- 
ship ;  and  his  violin,  a  beautiful  instru- 
ment dated  1670  and  made  at  Nuremberg, 
yet  with  a  tone  which  seemed  to  me  at 
least  as  fine  as  that  of  the  Cremonas.  It 
had  an  intrinsic  value  to  me  apart  from 
its  associations,  for  I  too  was  something 
of  an  amateur,  and  since  this  seasoned 
melodious  wood  had  come  into  ray  pos- 
session, I  was  inspired  to  take  ray  facilify 
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more  serionsly.  To  play  in  public,  in- 
deed, I  had  neither  leisare  nor  desire  : 
bat  in  certain  salons  of  my  acquaintance, 
where  music  was  much  in  vogue,  I  made 
from  time  to  time  a  desultory  appearance. 
I  set  down  these  facts  because,  as  it  hap- 
pened, this  ineffectual  talent  of  mine 
which  poor  Cristich's  legacy  had  recalled 
to  life  was  to  procure  me  an  interesting 
encounter.  I  had  played  at  a  house  where 
I  was  a  stranger,  brought  there  by  a 
friend,  to  whose  insistence  I  had  yielded 
somewhat  reluctantly,  although  he  had 
assured  me — and,  I  believe,  with  reason — 
that  it  was  a  house  where  the  indirect  or 
Attic  invitation  greatly  prevailed — in  brief, 
a  place  where  one  met  very  queer  people. 
The  hostess  was  American,  a  charming 
woman  of  unimpeachable  antecedents,  but 
whose  passion  for  society,  which,  while  it 
must  always  be  interesting,  need  not  al- 
ways be  equally  reputable,  had  exposed 
her  evenings  to  the  suspicion  of  her  com- 
patriots. And  when  I  had  discharged  my 
part  in  the  programme  and  had  leisure  to 
look  around  me,  I  saw  at  a  glance  that 
their  suspicion  was  justified  ;  very  queer 
people  indeed  were  there.  The  large,  hot 
rooms  were  cosmopolitan*- infidels  and 
Jews,  everybody  and  nobody  ;  a  scanda- 
lously promiscuous  assemblage  !  And 
there  with  a  half  start,  which  was  not  at 
first  recognition,  my  eyes  stopped  before 
a  face  which  brought  me  a  confused  rush 
of  memories.  It  was  that  of  a  woman, 
who  sat  on  an  ottoman  in  the  smallest 
room  which  was  almost  empty.  Her  com- 
panion was  a  small  vivacious  man,  with  a 
gray  imperial  and  the  red  ribbon  in  his 
buttonhole,  to  whose  continuous  stream  of 
talk,  eked  out  with  meridional  gestures, 
she  had  the  air  of  being  listlessly  resigned. 
Her  dress,  a  marvel  of  discretion,  its  color 
the  yellow  of  old  ivory,  was  of  some  very 
rich  and  stiff  stuff  cut  high  to  her  neck  ; 
that,  and  her  great  black  hair,  clustered  to 
a  crimson  rose  at  the  top  of  her  head, 
made  the  pallor  of  her  face  a  thing  to 
marvel  at.  Her  beauty  was  at  once  som- 
bre and  illuminating,  and  youthful  too. 
It  was  the  woman  of  thirty  ;  but  her  com- 
plexion, and  her  arms,  which  were  bare, 
were  soft  in  texture  as  a  young  girl's. 

I  made  my  way,  as  well  as  I  could  for 
the  crowd,  to  my  hostess,  listened,  with 
what  patience  I  might,  to  some  polite 
praise  of  my  playing,  and  made  my  re* 
qnest. 


'*  Mrs.  Destrier,  I  have  an  immense 
favor  to  ask  ;  introduce  me  to  Madame 
Romanoff  !" 

She  gave  me  a  quick,  shrewd  smile  ; 
then  I  remembered  stories  of  her  intimate 
quaintness. 

**  My  dear  young  man,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. Only  I  warn  you,  she  is  not  con- 
versational ;  you  will  make  no  good  of  it, 
and  you  will  be  disappointed  ;  perhaps 
that  will  be  best.  Please  remember,  I 
am  responsible  for  nobody.  *' 

**  Is  she  so  dangerous?"  I  asked. 
**  But  never  mind  ;  I  believe  that  I  have 
something  to  say  which  may  interest 
her.'' 

''Oh,  for  that!"  she  smiled  ellipti- 
cally  ;  ''  yes,  she  is  most  dangerous.  But 
I  will  introduce  you  ;  you  shall  tell  me 
how  you  succeed." 

I  bowed  and  smiled  ;  she  laid  a  light 
hand  on  my  aim,  and  I  piloted  her  to  the 
desired  corner.  It  seemed  that  the  chance 
was  with  me.  The  little,  fluent  foreigner 
had  just  vacated  his  seat ;  and  when  the 
prima  donna  had  acknowledged  the  hasty 
mention  of  my  name,  with  a  bare  inclina- 
tion of  her  head,  I  was  emboldened  to 
succeed  to  it.  And  then  I  was  silent. 
In  the  perfection  of  that  dolorous  face  I 
could  not  but  be  reminded  of  the  tradi- 
tion which  has  always  ascribed  something 
fatal  and  inevitable  to  the  possession  of 
great  gifts,  of  genius,  or  uncommon  for- 
tune, or  a  singular  personal  beauty,  and 
the  commonplace  of  conversation  failed 
me. 

After  a  while  she  looked  askance  at  me, 
with  a  sudden  flash  of  resentment. 

**You  speak  no  French,  monsieur! 
And  yet  you  write  it  well  enough  ;  I  have 
read  your  stories." 

I  acknowledged  Madame's  irony,  per- 
mitting myself  to  hope  that  my  efforts 
had  met  with  Madame's  approval. 

*  *  -4  /a  bonne  heure  !  I  perceive  you  also 
speak  it.  Is  that  why  you  wished  to  be 
presented,  to  hear  my  criticisms  ?" 

''  Let  me  answer  that  question  when 
you  have  answered  mine." 

She  glanced  curiously  over  her  feathered 
fan,  then  with  the  slightest  upward  inclina- 
tion of  her  statuesque  shoulders, — **  1  ad- 
mire your  books  ;  but  are  you  women 
quite  just  ?     I  prefer  your  playing." 

**  That  is  better,  Madame  !     It  was  to 
talk  of  that  I  came. ' ' 
Your  playing  ?" 
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"  Von  want  me  t/>  lo^k  st  it  ?     It  is  ft 

""  h  M  not  a  Cr<»Eioaa  ;  bat  if  joa  like 
I  will  ^ive  it  ti>  joa.^^ 

Her  dark  ejesi  shcme  oat  ia  aauaed 
amojKmeAt. 

"'*  Voa  are  eixentric,  moii»eiir  I  bat 
yonr  nation  baa  a  pnvil€^  of  eecciw 
tricitj.  At  l^aat,  yon  amtne  me  :  and  I 
bare  weari^  mjseif  enoogh  thift  lon^ 
evenini^.  Show  roe  jotir  ?  iolin  ;  I  am 
lotnetkini^  of  a  wirtuotta/'' 

I  took  the  insitniment  from  its  ease, 
hamd^  it  to  her  in  silence,  vatebing  bcr 
S^relj.  She  mtxi^tA  it  with  the  dex- 
teronA  baofis  of  a  ma<iician,  looked  at  tbe 
uplendid  ftainA  on  the  back,  then  bent 
over  toward  tbe  Vi^V  in  a  eariooa  semtinj 
of  the  little  faded  lignatcre  of  its  maker, 
the  fteii  of  an  obneare  Barariao  of  the 
aerenteenth  eentorr.  It  waa  a  \on^  time 
htfort  fthe  raised  her  ejea. 

When  the  spoke  her  rich  roiee  bad  a 
note  of  imperiooa  entreat?  in  it.  **  Tour 
iriolin  interesta  me,  monsieur  I  Oh,  I 
know  that  wood  !     It  came  to  700 —  f 

'*  A  legaej  from  an  esteemed  friend.'' 

^^  His  name  ?''  she  cried,  with  the  flash 
which  I  waited  for. 

*^  Maurice  Cristich,  madame!" 

We  were  deserted  in  oar  comer.  The 
eompanj  had  strayed  in,  one  bj  one  to 
the  large  $ahn  with  its  great  piano,  where 
a  joong  Kossian  masieian,  a  pnpiJ  of 
Chopin,  sat  down  to  play  with  no  con- 
rentional  essaj  of  jpreliminarj  chords  an 
expected  morsel.  The  strains  of  it  wailed 
in  jost  then  through  the  heavy  screening 
cortains  ;  a  road  valse  of  his  own«  that  no 
homan  feet  coald  dance  to  ;  a  pitifal,  pas- 
sionate thing  that  thrilled  the  nenres  pain- 
fally,  ringing  the  changes  between  Tolap- 
toons  sorrow  and  the  merriment  of  devils, 
and  hardened  always  with  the  weariness 
of  **  all  the  Russias"— the  proper  Welt- 
tehmerz  of  a  yoang,  disconsolate  people. 
It  seemed  to  charge  the  air,  like  electric- 
ity, with  passionate  undertones  ;  it  gave 
intimate  facilities,  and  a  tense  personal 
note  to  our  interview. 

*'  A  legacy  !  so  he  is  gone  !"  She 
swayed  to  me  with  a  wail  in  her  voice,  in 
a  sort  of  childish  abandonment :  '*  And 
you  tell  me  I  Ah  !''  She  drew  back, 
chilling  suddenly  with  a  touch  of  visible 
suspicion.  '*  Yon  hurt  me,  monsieur  I 
Is  It  a  stroke  at  random  f    You  spoke  of 


a  gift  ;  yoa  soy  yw 

Yoa  were  with  him  I     Ptihapa   » 


'  He  died  aline,  ■udaae  I  I  b«ve  m 
If  there  wen- 
be,  perhaps,  that  he 
eared  for  it.  If  thai  were  wieog;  I  eoald 
tell  Toa  that  voa  wcxe  net  feffcoCtes. 
Oh  fhe  loved  voa  !  I  had  hia  wtttd.  for 
it,  and  the  story.  The  violiB  is  yo«ra^ 
I>>  not  mistake  aie  ;  it  is  Ba4  for  joor 
sake  bat  hia^  He  ^ed  atoae  ;  valve  it, 
as  I  shoold,  madame  T^ 

They  were  iaaolcnt  wofda^  pctkapa 
eniel,  provoked  frovi  uk  by  tke  asixed 
natnre  of  my  attiaelioa  to  her ;  tke  need 
of  taming  a  reaaonabie  and  eooi  fioBt  to 
that  pathetic  bcaaty,  that  aitfai  asiisic, 
which  whipped  jaded  nerves  to  asBtiBj. 
The  arrow  in  them  stmek  so  trae,  ibat  I 
waa  shocked  at  my  work.  It 
tbe  child  in  her,  btent  in  bboi 
which  moaned  at  mv  feet ;  so  that  for 
sheer  shame,  aa  thoogb  it  were  actually  a 
child  I  had  hart,  I  conld  have  falleii  and 
kissed  her  hands. 

**  Oh,  yoQ  judge  me  bard  ;  yon  believe 
tbe  worst  of  me  ;  and  why  not  ?  I  am 
against  tbe  world  !  At  lesst  be  migbi 
have  tanght  yoa  to  be  genetooay  that  kind 
old  man  !  Have  I  forgotten,  do  yoa 
think  ?  Am  I  so  happy  then  f  Ob,  it  is 
a  just  question  !  The  world  bouea  itself 
with  me,  and  you  are  in  tbe  lap  of  ita 
tongues.  Haa  it  ever  acenaed  me  of 
that,  of  happiness?  Cmel,  cruel  !  I 
have  paid  my  penalties,  and  a  woman  is 
not  free  to  do  as  she  wilL  Bat  would  n(»t 
I  have  gone  to  bim,  for  a  woid,  a  sign  ? 
Yes,  for  the  sake  of  my  ebildboud.  And 
to-night  when  you  showed  me  that,"  ber 
white  hand  swept  over  tbe  violin  witb 
something  of  a  caress,  *'*'  I  thought  it  bad 
come  ;  yes,  from  the  grave  I  and  yoa 
make  it  more  bitter  by  readii^  of  yoar 
own.     You  strike  me  hard. " 

I  bent  forward  in  real  humility  ;  ber 
voice  had  tears  in  it,  though  ber  ^lendid 
eyes  were  hard. 

'*  Forgive  me,  madame  !  a  vnlgar  stroke 
at  random.  I  had  no  right  to  make  it ; 
he  ;told  me  only  good  of  you.  Forgive 
me  ;  and  for  proof  of  your  pardon, — I 
am  serious  now — take  his  violin.*' 

Her  smile,  as  she  refused  me,  was  full 
of  sad  dignity. 

'^  You  have  made  it  impossible,  mon- 
sieur I     It  would  remind  me  only  now  of 
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how  ill  yoa  think  of  me.  I  heg  yon  to 
keep  it." 

The  masic  had  died  away  suddenly,  and 
its  ceasing  had  been  followed  by  a  loud 
murmur  of  applause.  The  prima  donna 
rose,  and  stood  for  a  moment,  observing 
me  irresolutely. 

*'  I  leave  you  and  your  violin,  mon- 
sieur I  I  have  to  sing  presently,  with 
such  voice  as  our  talk  has  left  me.  I  bid 
you  both  adieu." 

**  Ah,  madaroe  !"  I  deprecated,  **  you 
will  think  again  of  this.  I  will  send  it 
you  in  the  morning.     I  have  no  right — " 

She  shook  her  head  ;  then  with  a  sud- 
den flash  of  amusement,  or  fantasy, — 
'*  I  agree,  monsieur,  on  a  condition.  To 
prove  your  penitence  you  shall  bring  it 
me  yourself." 

I  professed  that  her  favor  overpowered 
me.  She  named  an  hour  when  she  would 
be  at  home  ;  an  address  in  the  Avenue 
Des  Champs  £lys6es,  which  I  noted  on 
my  tablets. 

'^  Not  adieu,  then,  monsieur ;  but  au 
revoir  /" 

I  bowed  perplexedly,  holding  the 
curtain  aside  to  let  her  sweep  through  ; 
and  once  more  she  turned  back,  gathering 
up  her  voluminous  train,  to  repeat  with  a 
glance  and  accent,  which  I  found  mysti- 
fying :  *'  Remember,  monsieur,  it  is  only 
au  revoir  r^ 

That  last  glimpse  of  her,  with  the 
strange  mockery  and  an  almost  elfish 
malice  in  her  fine  eyes,  went  home  with 
me  later,  to  cause  vague  disquiet  and  fresh 
suspicion  of  her  truth.  The  spell  of  her 
extraordinary  personal  charm  removed, 
doubt  would  assert  itself.  Was  she  quite 
sincere  ?  Was  her  fascination  not  a  ques- 
tionable one  ?  Might  not  that  almost 
childish  outburst  of  a  grief  so  touching 
and  at  the  time  convincing,  be,  after  all, 
fictitious  ;  the  movement  of  a  born  actress 
and  enchantress  of  men,  quick  to  seize  as 
by  a  nice  professional  instinct  the  oppor- 


tunity of  an  effect  ?  Had  her  whole  atti- 
tude been  a  deliberate  pose,  a  sort  of  trick  ? 
The  sudden  changes  in  her  subtle  voice, 
the  undercurrent  of  mockery  in  an  invita- 
tion which  seemed  inconsequent,  put  me 
on  my  guard,  reinforced  all  my  deep- 
seated  prejudices  against  the  candor  of 
the  feminine  soul.  It  left  me  with  a  vision 
of  her,  fantastically  vivid,  recounting  to 
an  intimate  circle,  to  an  accompaniment  of 
some  discreet  laughter  and  the  popping  of 
champagne  corks,  the  success  of  her  im- 
position, the  sentimental  concessions  she 
had  extorted  from  a  notorious  student  of 
cynical  moods. 

*'  A  dangerous  woman  !"  cried  MrSr 
Destrier  with  the  world,  which  might  con- 
ceivably be  right ;  at  least,  I  was  fain  to 
add,  a  woman  whose  laughter  would  be 
merciless.  Certainly  I  had  no  temper  for 
adventures  ;  and  a  visit  to  Madame  Ro- 
manoff on  so  sentimental  an  errand  seemed 
to  me,  the  more  I  pondered  it,  to  belong 
to  this  category,  to  be  rich  in  distasteful 
possibilities.  Must  I  write  myself  pusil- 
lanimous if  I  confess  that  I  never  made 
it ;  that  I  committed  my  old  friend's  vio- 
lin into  the  hands  of  the  woman  who  had 
been  his  pupil  by  the  vulgar  aid  of  a 
commissionaire  ? 

Pusillanimous  or  simply  prudent ;  or 
perhaps  cruelly  unjust  to  a  person  who 
had  paid  penalties  and  greatly  needed 
kindness  ?  It  is  a  point  I  have  never  been 
able  to  decide,  though  I  have  tried  to 
raise  theories  on  the  ground  of  her  ac- 
quiescence. It  seemed  to  me  on  the  cards 
that  my  fiddle,  bestowed  so  cavalierly, 
should  be  refused.  And  yet  even  the  fact 
of  her  retaining  it  is  open  to  two  inter- 
pretations ;  and  Cristich  testified  for  her. 
Maurice  Cristich  !  Madame  Romanoff  1 
the  renowned  Romanoff,  Maurice  Cristich  ! 
Have  I  been  pusillanimous,  prudent,  or 
merely  cruel  ?  For  the  life  of  me  I  can- 
not say  ! — Macmillan^s  Magazine. 
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THE  SPANISH  STORY  OF  THE  ABMADA. 


BT   J.    A.    FROUDE. 


I. 

The  fate  of  the  great  expedition  sent 
by  Philip  the  Second  to  restore  the  Papal 
authority   in   England   has    been    related 


often  in  prose  and  verse.  It  is  the  most 
dramatic  incident  in  our  national  history, 
and  the  materials  for  a  faithful  account  of 
it  in  the  contemporary  narratives  are  un- 
usually excellent.     The  English  nature  on 
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that  occasion  was  seen  at  its  very  best. 
The  days  had  not  yet  come  of  inflated 
self  praise,  and  the  spirit  which  produces 
actions  of  real  meiit  is  usually  simple  in 
the  description  of  such  actions.  Good 
wine  needs  no  bush.  The  finest  jewels 
need  least  a  gaudy  setting  ;  and  as  the 
newspaper  correspondent  was  not  yet 
born,  and  tlie  men  who  did  the  fighting 
wrote  also  the  reports,  the  same  fine  and 
modest  temper  is  equally  seen  in  both. 

Necessarily,  however,  Englishmen 
could  only  tell  what  they  themselves  had 
seen,  and  the  other  side  of  the  story  has 
been  left  untold.  The  Spanish  historians 
have  never  attempted  to  minimize  the 
magnitude  of  their  disaster,  but  they  have 
left  the  official  records  to  sleep  in  the 
shades  of  their  public  offices,  and  what 
the  Spanish  commanders  might  have  them- 
selves  to  say  of  their  defeat  and  its  causes 
has  been  left  hitherto  unprinted.  I  dis- 
covered myself  at  Simancas  the  narrative 
of  the  Accountant-General  of  the  Fleet, 
Don  Pedro  Coco  Calderon,  and  made  use 
of  it  in  my  own  history.  But  Don  Pe- 
dro's account  showed  only  how  much  more 
remained  to  be  discovered,  of  which  T 
myself  could  find  no  record  either  in  print 
or  MS. 

The  defect  has  now  been  supplied  by 
the  industry  and  patriotism  of  an  officer 
in  the  present  Spanish  Navy,  who  has 
brought  together  a  collection  of  letters 
and  documents  bearing  on  the  subject 
which  is  signally  curious  and  .  interesting. 
Captain  Fernandez  Duro  deserves  grateful 
thanks  and  recognition,  a?  enabling  us  for 
the  first  time  really  to  understand  what 
took  place.  But  more  than  that,  he  re- 
produces the  spirit  and  genius  of  the 
time  ;  he  enables  us  to  see,  face  to  face, 
the  De  Yaldez,  the  Recaldes,  the  Oquen- 
dos,  the  De  Ley  Yas,  who  had  hitherto 
been  only  names  to  us.  The  '^  Iliad  " 
would  lose  half  its  interest  if  we  knew 
only  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  and  knew 
nothing  of  Priam  and  Hector.  The  five 
days'  battle  in  the  English  Channel  in 
August  1588  was  fought  out  between  men 
on  both  sides  of  a  signally  gallant  and 
noble  nature  ;  and  when  the  asperities  of 
theology  shall  have  mellowed  down  at 
last,  Spanish  and  English  authorities  to- 
gether will  furnish  materials  for  a  great 
epic  poem. 

Until  that  happy  and  still  far-distant 
time  shall  arriye,  wo  moat  appropriate  and 


take   up   into  the  story   Captjiiii  Daro't 
contribution.     With  innocent  necroiiiBDCj 
he  calls  the  dead  out  of  their  grares,  and 
makes  them  play  their  drama  over  agmia. 
With  his  assistance  we  will  tarn  to  the 
city  of  Lisbon,  on  the  25th  of  April  of 
the  Annus  Mirabilis,      The  preparatioM 
were  then  all  but  completed  for  the  in- 
vasion of  England  and  the  orerthrow  of 
the  Protestant  heresy.     From  all  parts  of 
Catholic  Europe  the  prayers  of  the  faith- 
ful had  ascended  for  more  than  a  year  ia 
a  stream  of  passionate  entreaty  that  God 
would  arise  and  make  His  power  known. 
Masses  had  been  said  day    after  day  on 
fifty   thousand   altars ;    and   deront  nuns 
had    bruised    their    knees    in     midnight 
watches  on  the  chapel  parements.     The 
event  so  long  hoped  for  was  to  come  at 
last.     On  that  day  the  consecrated  stand- 
ard was  to  be  presented  in  state   to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the    Expedition. 
Catholics  had  collected  from  every  comer 
of  the  world  :  Spanish  and  Italian,  French 
and  Irish,  English  and  German  owning  a 
common  nationality  in  the  Church.     The 
Portuguese    alone    of    Catholic    nations 
looked  on  in  indifference.     Portn^^l  had 
been  recently  annexed  by  force  to  Spain. 
The  wound  was  still  bleeding,  and  even 
religion  failed   to  unite  the    nob*es   and 
people  in  common  cause  with   their  con- 
querors.    But  Lisbon  had  ceased  to  be  a 
Portuguese  city.     Philip  dealt   with  it  as 
he  pleased,  and  the  Church  of  Portn^i^y 
at  least  on  this  occasion,  was  at  Philip's 
disposition. 

There  was  something  of  real  piety  in 
what  was  going  on  ;  and  there  was  mnch 
of  the  artificial  emotion  which  bore  the 
same  relation  to  piety  which  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  bore  to 
true  chivalry.     Philip  himself  in  certain 
aspects  of  his  character  was  not  nnlike 
Don  Quixote.     He  believed  that  be  was 
divinely   commissioned    to  extirpate   the 
dragons  and  monsters  of  heresy.     Aa  the 
adventure  with  the  enchanted  hone  had 
been  specially  reserved  for  Don  Qaizote, 
so  the  *'  Enterprise  of  England/'  in  the 
inflated  language  of  the  time,  was  sud  to 
have   been  reserved  for  Philip  ;    and  aa 
analogies  are  apt  to  complete  themaelvM* 
the  faty  good-humored,  and  entirely  Sa* 
capable  Medina  Sidonia  had  a  eeiiam  ^ 
semblance    to    Sancho.      The    Dttke*  ^^ 
Medina  had  no  ambiti      for  «u^  *^>:^ 
tmres ;   he  would  have  «r^*'*      ..ii^^mSx 
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staying  at  bome,  and  only  consented  to 
take  the  command  out  of  a  certain  dog- 
like obedience  to  bis  master.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  imaginary  powers  had 
been  called  in  to  bring  him  to  accept  the 
dangerous  responsibility.  A  pious  hermit 
told  him  that  he  had  been  instituted  by 
the  Almighty  to  promise  him  victory. 
The  Prioress  of  the  Annunciata  Maria  di 
la  Visitacion,  who  had  received  the  five 
wounds  and  was  punished  afterward  as  a 
detected  impostor,  had  seen  Santiago  and 
two  angels  smiting  Drake  and  his  unbe- 
lieving comrades^  and  she  assured  the 
Duke  of  glory  in  both  worlds  if  he  went. 
The  Duke's  experience  of  English  Ad- 
mirals had  been,  so  far,  not  glorious  to 
him  at  all.  He  had  been  in  command  at 
Cadiz  two  years  before  when  the  English 
fleet  sailed  up  the  harbor,  burned  eighteen 
large  ships,  and  went  ofE  unf ought  with, 
taking  six  more  away  with  them.  Ail 
Spain  had  cried  shame  and  called  the 
Duke  a  coward,  but  Philip  had  refused  to 
be  displeased,  and  had  deliberately  chosen 
him  for  an  undertaking  far  more  arduous 
than  the  defence  of  a  provincial  port. 
On  this  April  25  he  was  to  receive  his 
commission,  with  the  standard  under 
which  he  was  to  go  into  action,  and  the  . 
Catholic  Church  was  to  celebrate  the  oc- 
casion with  its  imposing  splendors  and 
imperious  solemnities. 

The  Armada  lay  in  the  Tagus  waiting 
the  completion  of  the  ceremony.  It  was 
the  most  powerful  armament  which  had 
ever  been  collected  in  modern  Europe,  a 
hundred  and  thirty  ships — great  galleons 
from  a  thousand  to  thirteen  hundred 
tons  ;  galliasses  rowed  by  three  hundred 
slaves,  carrying  fifty  guns  ;  galleys  almost 
as  formidable,  and  other  vessels,  the  best 
appointed  which  Spain  and  Italy  could 
produce.  They  carried  nine  thousand 
seamen,  seasoned  mariners  who  had  served 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  seventeen 
thousand  soldiers,  who  were  to  join  Parma 
and  assist  tho  conquest  of  England.  Be- 
sides them  were  some  hundreds  of  nobles 
and  gentlemen  who,  with  their  servants 
and  retinues,  had  volunteered  for  the  new 
crusade,  gallant  high-spirited  yonths  qaite 
ready  to  fight  witn  fiatan  himself  in  the 
cause  of  Spain  and  Holy  Charcb.  lu 
them  all  was  a  fine  profeMion  of  enthan- 
asm — qualified,  indeed,  amonff  the  aeaaien 
by  a  demand  for  wages  in  advanoe  and  n 
tendency  to  desert  when  thef  teoetted 


them.  But  a  regiment  of  priests  dis- 
persed through  the  various  squadrons  kept 
alive  in  most  the  sense  that  they  were 
going  on  the  most  glorious  expedition 
ever  undertaken  by  man. 

The  standard  which  was  to  be  presented 
itself  indicated  the  sacred  character  of  tho 
war.  Into  the  Royal  Aims  of  Spain  there 
had  been  introduced  as  supporters  on  one 
side  Christ  on  the  Cross,  on  the  other  the 
Virgin  mother,  and  on  the  scroll  below 
was  written  :  *'  Exsurge  Deus  et  vindica 
causam  tuam"  **  Arise,  O  Lord,  and 
avenge  thy  cause."  **  Philip,  by  the 
grace  of  God  King  of  Castille,  of  Leon, 
of  Aragon,  the  two  Sicilies,  Jerusalem, 
Portugal,  Navarre,  Granada,  Toledo,  Va- 
lencia, Gallicia,  Majorca,  Sardinia,  Cor- 
dova, Corsica,  Murcia,  Jaen,  Algaves, 
Algesiras,  Gibraltar,  the  Canary  Islands, 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  Isles  and 
Continents  of  the  Ocean  ;  Archduke  of 
Austria,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  of  Brabant 
and  Milan,  Count  of  Hapsburgh,  Count 
of  Flanders,  Tirol,  and  Barcelona  ;  Lord 
of  Biscay  and  Molina,'*  etc.;  the  mon- 
arch, in  short,  whose  name  was  swathed 
in  these  innumerable  titles,  had  deter- 
mined to  commit  the  sacred  banner  to  his 
well-beloved  Don  Alonzo  de  Guzman,  sur- 
named  El  Bueno,  or  the  Good,  and  under 
its  folds  to  sweep  the  ocean  clear  of  the 
piratical  squadrons  of  the  English  Queen. 
The  scene  was  the  great  metropolitan 
church  of  Lisbon,  the  Iglesia  Major.  It 
was  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  streets 
and  squares  were  lined  with  troops  who 
had  been  landed  from  the  ships.  The 
King  was  represented  by  his  nephew,  the 
Cardinal  Archduke,  who  was  Viceroy  of 
Portugal.  The  Viceroy  rode  out  of  the 
Palace  with  the  Duke  on  his  right  hand, 
followed  by  the  gentlemen  adventurers  of 
the  expedition  in  their  splendid  dresses. 
At  the  church  they  were  received  by  the 
Archbishop.  The  standard  was  placed 
on  the  altar.  Mass  was  snnff.  The  Vice- 
roy then  led  the  Dake  np  tne  altar  stepsp 
lifted  a  fold  of  the  standard  and  placed  it 
in  his  hands,  while,  as  the  signal  was 
passed  ontside,  the  ships  in  the  river  and 
the  troops  in  the  streets  fired  a  salute — 
"ana  peqoefia  salva,"  a  small  one,  for 
powder  was  soaroe  and  there  was  none  to 
waste.  The  scene  waa  not  impressive  ; 
and  the  efleet  waa  frittered  away  in  a 
eompiexitj  of  detidb.  The  Archbishop 
took  the  jEUj  Saoauntnl  and  passed  out 
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of  the  church,  followed  by  a  stream  of 
monks  and  secular  clergy.  The  Archduke 
and  the  newly-made  Cardinal  went  after 
them,  the  stardard  being  borne  by  the 
Duke's  cousin,  Don  Luis  of  Cordova,  who 
w«s  to  accompany  him  to  England.  In 
this  order  they  crossed  the  great  square 
to  the  Dominican  Convent,  where  the 
scene  in  the  Iglesia  Major  was  repeated. 
The  Dominicans  received  the  procession 
at  the  door.  The  standard  was  again  laid 
on  the  altar,  this  time  by  the  Duke  him- 
self, as  if  to  signify  the  consecration  of 
his  own  person  to  the  service  of  the  beings 
whose  forms  were  embroidered  upon  it. 
The  relio;ious  part  of  the  transaction  fin- 
ished, they  returned  to  the  Palace,  and 
stood  on  the  marble  stairs  while  the  troops 
fired  a  second  volley.  The  men  were 
then  marched  to  their  boats,  with  an  eye 
on  them  to  see  that  none  deserted,  and 
his  Royal  Highness  and  the  Captain-Gen- 
eral of  the  Ocean,  as  the  Duke  was  now 
entitled,  went  in  to  breakfast. 

The  presentation  had  wanted  dignity 
and  perhaps  seriousness.  There  was  no 
spontaneous  enthusiasm.  The  Portuguese 
aristocracy  were  pointedly  absent,  and  the 
effect  was  rather  of  some  artificial  display 
got  up  by  the  clergy  and  the  Government. 
And  yet  the  expedition  of  which  this 
scene  was  the  preliminary  had  for  sixty 
years  been  the  dream  of  Catholic  piety, 
and  the  discharge  at  last  of  a  duty  with 
which  the  Spanish  nation  appeared  to  be 
peculiarly  charged.  The  Reformation  in 
England  had  commenced  with  the  divorce 
of  a  Spanish  Princess.  Half  the  English 
nation  had  been  on  Catherine's  side  and 
had  invited  Philip's  father  to  send  troops 
to  help  them  to  maintain  her.  As  the 
quarrel  deepened,  and  England  became 
the  stronghold  of  heresy,  the  English 
Catholics,  the  Popes,  the  clergy  univer- 
sally had  entreated  Charles,  and  Philip 
after  him,  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
mischief  and  take  a  step  which,  if  success- 
ful, would  end  the  Protestant  rebellion 
and  give  peace  to  Europe.  The  great 
Emperor  and  Philip  too  had  listened  re- 
luctantly. Rulers  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  kingdoms  do  not  willingly 
encourage  subjects  in  rebellion,  even  under 
the  plea  of  religion.  The  divorce  of 
Catherine  bad  been  an  affront  to  Charles 
the  Fifth  and  to  Spain,  yet  it  was  not 
held  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  war,  and 
Philip  had  resisted  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 


tury the  supplications  of  the  suffering 
saints  to  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny  of 
Elizabeth.  It  was  an  age  of  revolt  against 
established  authority.  New  ideas,  new 
obligations  of  duty,  were  shaking  man- 
kind. Obedience  to  God  was  held  as  su- 
perior to  obedience  to  man  ;  while  each 
man  was  forming  for  himself  his  owq 
conception  of  what  God  required  of  him. 
The  intellect  of  Europe  was  outgrowing 
its  creed.  Part  of  the  world  had  dis- 
covered that  doctrines  and  practices  which 
had  lasted  for  fifteen  hundred  years  were 
false  and  idolatrous.  Tlie  other  and 
larger  part  called  the  dissentients  rebels 
and  children  of  the  Devil,  and  set  to  work 
to  burn  and  kill  them.  At  such  times 
kings  and  princes  have  enough  to  do  to 
maintain  order  in  their  own  dominions, 
and  even  when  they  are  of  opposite  sides 
have  a  common  interest  in  maintainingf 
the  principle  of  authority.  Nor  when  the 
Pope  himself  spoke  on  the  Catholic  side 
were  Catholic  princes  completely  obedi- 
ent. For  the  Pope's  pretensions  to  de- 
prive kings  and  dispose  of  kingdoms  were 
only  believed  in  by  the  clergy.  No  secu- 
lar sovereign  in  Europe  admitted  a  right 
which  reduced  him  to  the  position  of  a 
Pope's  vassal.  Philip  held  that  he  suffi- 
ciently discharged  his  own  duties  in  re- 
pressing heresy  among  his  own  subjects 
without  interfering  with  his  neighbors. 
Elizabeth  was  as  little  inclined  to  help 
Dutch  and  French  and  Scotch  Calvinists. 
Yet  the  power  of  princes,  even  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  limited,  and  it  rested 
after  all  on  the  good-will  of  their  own  peo- 
ple. Common  sympathies  bound  Catho- 
lics to  Catholics  and  Protestants  to  Prot- 
estanttt,  and  every  country  in  Europe  be- 
came a  caldron  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy. 
Catholics  disclaimed  allegiance  to  Protes- 
tant sovereigns,  Protestants  in  Catholic 
countries  looked  to  their  fellow-religionists 
elsewhere  to  save  them  from  stake  and 
sword,  and  thus  between  all  parties,  id 
one  form  or  another,  there  were  perpetoal 
collisions,  which  the  forbearance  of  states- 
men alone  prevented  from  breaking  ont 
into  universal  war. 

Complete  forbearance  was  not  possible. 
Community  of  creed  was  a  real  bond 
which  could  not  be  ignored,  nor  in  the 
general  uncertainty  could  princes  afford  to 
reject  absolutely  and  entirely  the  ofer>* 
tures  made  to  them  by  each  other's  mb- 
jects.     When  they  could  not  MtbttliiBgp 
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were  obliged  to  hamor  and  encourase. 
Charles  the  Fifth  refuned  to  go  to  war  to 
enforce  the  sentence  of  Rome  upon  Henry 
the  Eighth,  bat  he  allowed  hi»  ambassa- 
dors to  thank  and  stimulate  Catherine*? 
English  friends.  Philip  was  honestly  un- 
willing  to  draw  the  sword  against  his  sis- 
ter-in-law, Elizabeth ;  but  he  was  the 
secular  head  of  Catholic  Christendom, 
bound  to  the  maintenance  of  the  faith. 
He  had  been  titular  King  of  England,  and 
to  him  the  English  Catholics  naturally 
looked  as  their  protector.  He  had  to  per- 
mit his  De  Quadras  and  his  Mendozas  to 
intrigue  with  disaffection,  to  organize 
rebellion,  and,  if  other  means  failed,  to 
encourage  the  Queen's  assassination.  To 
kill  dangerous  or  mischievous  individuals 
was  held  permissible  as  an  alternative  for 
war,  or  as  a  means  of  ending  disturbance. 
It  was  approved  of  even  by  Sir  Thomas 
More  in  his  Utopia.  William  the  Silent 
was  murdered  in  the  Catholic  interest. 
Henri  Quatre  was  murdered  in  the  Catho- 
lic interest,  and  anv  one  who  would  do  the 
same  to  the  English  Jezebel  would  be 
counted  to  have  done  good  service.  Eliza- 
beth  had  to  defend  herself  with  such  re- 
sources as  she  possessed.  She  could  not 
afford  to  demand  open  satisfaction  ;  but 
she  could  send  secret  help  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  ;  she  could  allow  her  privateers 
to  seize  Spanish  treasures  on  the  high  seas 
or  plunder  Philip's  West  Indian  cities. 
She  could  execute  the  traitorous  priests 
who  were  found  teaching  rebellion  in  Eng- 
land. Philip  in  return  could  let  the  In- 
quisition burn  English  sailors  as  heretics 
when  they  could  catch  them.  And  thus 
the  two  nations  had  drifted  on,  still  nomi- 
nally at  peace  and  each  unwilling  to  de- 
clare open  war  ;  but  peace  each  year  was 
more  difHcult  to  preserve,  and  Philip  was 
dtivcn  on  by  the  necessities  of  things  to 
some  open  and  decided  action.  The  fate 
of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  turned  on 
the  event  of  a  conflict  between  Spain  and 
England.  Were  England  conquered  and 
recovered  to  the  Papacy,  it  was  believed 
universally  that  first  the  Low  Countries  and 
then  Germany  would  be  obliged  to  submit. 
Several  times  a  Catholic  invasion  of 
England  had  been  distinctly  contemplated. 
Tho  Duke  of  Alva  was  to  have  tried  it. 
Don  John  of  Austria  was  to  have  tried  it. 
The  Duke  of  Guise  was  to  have  tried  it. 
Tho  nearest  and  latest  occaiion  luid  been 
after  the  Conqneat  of  Portqpd  and  tha 


great  defeat  of  the  French  at  the  Azores 
in  1583.  The  Spanish  Navy  was  in  splen- 
did condition,  excited  by  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory, and  led  by  an  officer  of  real  distinc- 
tion, Alonzo  de  Bazan,  Marques  de  Santa 
Cruz.  A  few  English  privateers  had  been 
in  the  defeated  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Ter- 
ceira  ;  and  Santa  Cruz,  with  the  other 
naval  commanders,  was  eager  to  follow  up 
his  success,  and  avenge  the  insults  which 
had  been  offered  for  so  many  years  to  the 
Spanish  flag  by  the  English  corsairs. 
France,  like  all  Northern  Europe,  was  torn 
into  factions.  The  Valois  princes  were 
Liberal  and  anti-Spanish.  The  House  of 
Guise  was  fanatically  Catholic,  and  too 
powerful  for  the  Crown  to  control.  Santa 
Cruz  was  a  diplomatist  as  well  as  a  sea- 
man. He  had  his  correspondents  in  Eng- 
land. In  Guise  he  had  a  friend  and  con- 
federate. One  of  the  many  plots  was 
formed  for  the  murder  of  Elizabeth. 
Santa  Cruz  and  the  Spanish  Navy  were  to 
hold  the  Channel.  Guise  was  to  cross 
under  their  protection  and  land  an  army 
in  Sussex.  The  Catholics  were  to  rise, 
set  free  Mary  Stuart  and  make  her  Queen. 
Philip's  permission  was,  however,  a  neces- 
sary condition.  Santa  Cruz  was  a  rough 
old  sailor,  turned  of  seventy,  who  meant 
what  he  said  and  spoke  his  mind  plainly. 
Like  his  countrymen  generally,  he  was 
tired  of  seeing  his  master  forever  halting 
on  his  leaden  foot  {pie  de  plomo)  ;  and 
on  August  9,  1583,  while  still  at  the 
Azores,  he  wrote  to  stimulate  him  to  fol- 
low up  his  success  by  a  still  more  splendid 
achievement.  Philip  was  now  master  of 
tho  Portuguese  Empire.  He  (Santa 
Cruz)  was  ready,  if  allowed,  to  add  Eng- 
land to  his  dominions.  The  Low  Coun- 
tries would  then  surrender,  and  the  Jezebel 
who  had  wrought  so  much  evil  in  the 
world  would  meet  her  deserts. 

Now  was  the  time.  Tho  troops  were 
ready,  the  fleet  was  ready.  Philip  talked 
of  expense  and  difficulty.  If  difficulty 
was  an  objection,  the  bold  admiral  said 
that  nothing  grand  could  ever  be  achieved  ; 
and  for  money,  great  princes  could  find 
money  if  they  wished.  The  King  should 
have  faith  in  God,  whose  work  he  would 
be  doing ;  and  if  he  was  himself  per- 
mitted to  try,  he  promised  that  he  would 
have  aB  gooa  saceeaa  aa  in  his  other  enter- 
prii 
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Charles  the  Fifth,  among  his  other  leg- 
acies to  his  son,  had  left  him  instructions 
to  distrust  France  and  to  preserve  the 
English  alliance.  The  passionate  Catho- 
lics assured  hini  that  the  way  to  keep  Eng- 
land was  to  restore  the  faith.  But  Eliza- 
beth was  still  sovereign,  and  Catholic  con- 
spiracies so  far  had  only  brought  their 
leaders  to  the  scaffold.  Mary  Stuart  was 
a  true  believer,  but  she  was  herself  half  a 
Frenchwoman,  and  Guise's  father  had  de- 
feated Philip's  father  at  Metz,  and  Guise 
and  Mary  masters  of  France  and  England 
both  was  a  perilous  possibility.  Philip 
did  not  assent  ;  he  did  not  refuse.  He 
thanked  Santa  Ciuz  for  his  zeal,  but  said 
that  he  must  still  wait  a  little  and  watch. 
His  waiting  did  not  serve  to  clear  his  way. 
Elizabeth  discovered  what  had  been  de- 
signed for  her,  and  as  a  return  Sir  Francis 
Drf.ke  sacked  St.  Domingo  and  Cartha- 
gena.  More  than  that,  she  had  sent  open 
help  to  his  insurgent  provinces,  and  had 
taken  charge,  with  the  consent  of  the  Hol- 
landers, of  Flushing  and  Brill.  Santa 
Cruz  could  not  but  admire  the  daring  of 
Drake  and  the  genius  of  the  English 
Queen.  They  were  acting  while  his  own 
master  was  asleep.  He  tried  again  to 
rouse  him.  The  Queen,  he  said,  had 
made  herself  a  name  in  the  world.  She 
had  enriched  her  own  subjects  out  of 
Spanish  spoil.  In  a  single  month  they 
had  taken  a  million  and  a  half  of  ducats. 
Defensive  war  was  always  a  failure.  Once 
more  the  opportunity  was  his  own.  France 
was  paralyzed,  and  Elizabeth,  though 
strong  abroad,  was  weak  at  home,  through 
tho  disaffection  of  the  Catholics.  To  de- 
lay longer  would  be  to  see  England  grow 
into  a  power  which  he  would  be  unable 
to  deal  with.  Spain  would  decline,  and 
would  lose  in  mere  money  more  than  fonr 
times  the  cost  of  war.* 

This  time,  Philip  listened  more  seri- 
ously. Before,  he  had  been  invited  to 
act  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  Guise 
was  to  have  the  spoils.  Now,  at  any  rate, 
the  operation  was  to  be  his  own.  He 
bade  Sana  Cruz  send  him  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions and  a  calculation  in  detail  of  the 
ships  and  stores  which  would  be  required. 
He  made  him  Lord  High  Admiral,  com- 
missioned  him   to    collect    squadrons   at 

,  _  -    — 

Navio  Gesareo  Femdndez  Duro,  tomo   i.  p. 
261. 

*  Santa  Cmz  to  Philip  the  Second,  January 
18,  1586. 


Cadiz  and  Lisbon,  take  them  to  sea,  and 
ac^  against  the  English  as  he  saw  occa- 
sion.    He  would  probably  have  been  al- 
lowed his  way  to  do  what  he  pleased  in 
the  following  year  but  for  a  new  compli- 
cation, which  threw  Philip  again  into  per- 
plexity.    The  object  of  any  enterprise  led 
by  Santa  Cruz  would  have  been  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Bull  of  Pope  Pius,  the  de- 
thronement of  Elizabeth,  and  the  trans- 
ference of  the  crown  to  Mary  Stuait,  who, 
if  placed  on  the  throne  by  Spanish  arms 
aloue,   might  be  relied  on  to  be  true  to 
Spanish    interests.       Wearied    out    with 
Mary's  perpetual  plots,  Elizabeth,   when 
Santa   Cruz's   preparations  were   far   ad- 
vanced, sent  her  to  the  scaffold,  and  the 
blow  of  the  axe  which  ended  her  discon- 
certed every  arrangement  which  had  been 
made.     There  was  no  longer  a  Catholic 
successor  in  England  to  whom  the  crown 
could  go  on  Elizabeth's  deposition,  and  it 
was  useless  to  send  an  army  to  conquer 
the  country   till  some  purpose  could   be 
formed   for  disposing    of    it    afterward. 
Philip  had  been  called  King  of  England 
once.     He  was  of  the  blood  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster.     He  thought,  naturally,  that 
if  he  was  to  do  the  work,  the  prize  ought 
to  he  his  own.     Unfortunately,  the   rest 
of  the  world  claimed  a  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter.    France  would  certainly   be  hostile. 
The  English  Catholics  were  divided.     The 
Pope    himself,    when   consulted,    refused 
his  assent.     As  Pope  Sextus  the  Fifth,  he 
was  bound  to  desire  the  reduction  of  a 
rebellious  island  ;  as  an  Italian  prince,  he 
had  no  wit-h  to  see  another  wealthy  king- 
dom  added  to  the  enormous  empire  of 
Spain.      Mary   Stuart's  son  was  natural 
heir.     He  was  a  Protestant,  but  gratitude 
might  convert  him.     At  any  rate,  Philip 
should  not  take  Elizabeth's  place.     Sextos 
was  to  have  given  a  million  crowns  to  the 
cost  of  the  armament ;  he  did  not  directly 
withdraw   his   promise,    but  he   haggled 
with  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  the  Holy 
See.     He  affected  to  doubt  the  possibility 
of  Philip's  success,  and  even  his  personal 
sincerity.     He  declined  to  advance  a  dacat 
till  a  Spanish  army  was  actually  on  Eng* 
lish  soil.     The  Duke  of  Parma,  who  was 
to  cross  from  Flanders  and  condact  the 
campaign  in  England  itself,  was  diffident, 
if  not  unwilling  ;  and  PhiKp  had  to  htl 
that  even   the  saccessfol   oecapttion  4i 
London   might  prove  the 
greater  troables.     He        I 
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forward  himself  against  his  indinatioD. 
The  chief  movers  in  the  enterprise,  th#Be 
who  had  fed  the  fire  of  religious  animosity 
through  Europe,  and  prevented  a  rational 
arrangement  between  the  Spanish  and 
English  nations,  were  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  those  members  of  it  especially  who 
had  been  bred  at  Oxford  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  hated  it  with  the  frenzy  of 
renegades.  From  them  came  the  endless 
conspiracies  which  Spain  was  forced  to 
countenance,  and  the  consequent  severities 
of  the  English  Government,  which  they 
shrieked  in  Philip's  ears  ;  and  Philip,  half 
a  bigot  and  half  a  cautious  statesman, 
wavered  between  two  policies  till  fate  de- 
cided for  him.  Both  on  Philip's  part  and 
on  Elizabeth's  part  there  was  a  desire  for 
peace  if  peace  could  be  had.  Philip  was 
weary  of  the  long  struggle  in  the  Low 
Countries,  which  threatened  to  be  endless 
if  Elizabeth  supported  it.  Elizabeth  her- 
self wished  to  be  left  in  quiet,  relieved  of 
the  necessity  of  supporting  insurgent 
Protestants  and  hanging  traitorous  priests. 
An  arrangement  was  possible,  based  on 
principles  of  general  toleration. 

The  Pope  was  right  in  not  wholly  trust- 
ing Philip.  The  Spanish  King  was  will- 
ing to  agree  that  England  should  remain 
Protestant  if  England  wished  it,  provided 
the  Catholics  were  allowed  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  own  religion,  and  provided 
Elizabeth  would  call  in  her  privateers,  sur- 
render to  him  the  towns  which  she  held 
in  Holland,  and  abandon  her  alliance  with 
the  Dutch  States.  Elizabeth  was  per- 
fectly ready  to  tolerate  Catholic  worship 
if  the  Catholics  would  cease  their  plots 
against  her  and  Spain  would  cease  to  en- 
courage them.  It  was  true  that  Flushing 
and  Brill  had  been  trusted  to  her  charge 
by  the  States,  and  that  if  she  withdrew 
her  gariison  she  was  bound  in  honor  to 
replace  them  in  the  States'  hands.  But 
she  regarded  the  revolt  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries as  only  justified  by  the  atrocities  of 
the  Blood  Council  and  the  Inquisition. 
If  she  could  secure  for  the  Dutch  Confed- 
eration the  same  toleration  which  she  was 
willing  herself  to  coooede  to  the  English 
Catholics,  ahe  might  feel  her  honor  to  be 
acquitted  sufficiently  if  she  gave  up  to 
Philip  towns  which  really  were  hia  own. 
Here  only,  so  far  aa  the  two  soverei^iiia 
were  eoncem  d»  the  dii  f  .  Philip 
held  hiniBelf  boand  by  w  allow  no 

liberty  of  k  m  anbr 


jects.  But  if  peace  was  made  the  Span- 
ish garrisons  were  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Low  Countries  ;  the  Executive  Gov- 
ernment would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
States  themselves,  who  could  be  as  toler- 
ant practically  as  they  pleased.  On  these 
terms  it  was  certain  that  a  general  pacifica- 
tion was  possible.  The  Duke  of  Parma 
strongly  advised  it.  Philip  himself 
wished  for  it.  Half  Elizabeth's  Council 
recommended  it,  and  she  herself  wished 
for  it.  Unless  Catholics  and  Protestants 
intended  to  fight  till  one  or  other  was  ex- 
terminated, they  must  come  to  some  such 
terms  at  last ;  and  if  at  last,  why  not  at 
once  ?  With  this  purpose  a  conference 
was  being  held  at  Ostend  between  Eliza- 
beth's and  Parma's  commissioners.  The 
terms  were  rational.  The  principal  par- 
ties, it  is  now  possible  to  see — even  Philip 
himself — were  sincere  about  it.  How 
long  the  terms  of  such  a  peace  would  have 
lasted,  with  the  theological  furnace  at 
such  a  heat,  may  be  fairly  questioned. 
Bigotry  and  freedom  of  thought  had  two 
centuries  of  battle  still  before  them  till  it 
could  be  seen  which  was  to  prevail,  but 
an  arrangement  might  then  have  been 
come  to  at  Ostend,  in  the  winter  of 
1587-8,  which  would  have  lasted  Philip's 
and  Elizabeth's  lifetime,  could  either  party 
have  trusted  the  other.  In  both  countries 
there  was  a  fighting  party  and  a  peace 
party.  In  England  it  was  said  that  the 
negotiations  were  a  fraud,  designed  only 
to  induce  Elizabeth  to  relax  hf>r  prepara- 
tions for  defence.  In  Spain  it  was  urged 
that  the  larger  and  more  menacing  the 
force  which  could  be  collected,  the  more 
inclined  Elizabeth  would  be  to  listen  to 
reason  ;  while  Elizabeth  had  to  show  on 
her  part  that  frightened  she  was  not,  and 
that  if  Philip  preferred  war  she  had  no 
objection.  The  bolder  her  bearing,  the 
more  likely  she  would  be  to  secure  fair 
terms  for  the  Hollanders. 

The  preparations  at  Cadiz  and  Lisbon 
were  no  secret  All  Europe  was  talking 
of  the  enormous  armament  which  Spain 
was  preparing,  and  which  Santa  Cruz  was 
to  convoy  to  the  English  Channel.  Both 
the  Tagns  and  Cadiz  Harbor  were  reported 
to  be  crowded  with  ships,  though  as  yet 
unprovided  with  crews  for  them.  With 
aome  misgivings,  but  in  one  of  her  bolder 
momenta,  the  Qaeen  in  the  spring  of  1587 
allowed  Drake  to  take  a  flying  squadron 
with  him  down  the  Spanish  coast.     She 
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hung  aboat  his  neck  a  second  in  command 
to  limit  his  movements  ;  but  Drake  took 
his  own  way,  leaving  his  vice-admiral  to 
go  home  and  complain.  He  sailed  into 
Cadiz  Harbor,  burned  eighteen  galleons 
which  were  lying  there,  and,  remaining 
leisurely  till  he  had  finished  his  work, 
sailed  away  to  repeat  the  operation  at 
Lisbon.  It  might  have  been  done  with 
the  same  ease.  The  English  squadron 
lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  within  sight 
of  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  great  admiral  had 
to  sit  still  and  fume,  unable  to  go  out  and 
meet  him  por  fulta  de  gente — for  want  of 
sailois  to  man  his  galleons.  Drake  might 
have  gone  in  and  burned  them  all,  and 
would  have  done  it  had  not  Elizabeth  felt 
that  he  had  accomplished  enough  and  that 
the  negotiations  would  be  broken  off  if  he 
worked  more  destruction.  He  had  singed 
the  King's  beard,  as  be  called  it ;  and  the 
King,  though  patient  of  affronts,  was 
moved  to  a  passing  eniotion.  Seamen 
and  soldiers  were  hurried  down  to  the 
Tagus.  Orders  were  sent  to  the  Admiral 
to  put  to  sea  at  once  and  chase  the  Eng- 
lish off  the  shore.  But  Philip,  too,  on 
his  side  was  afraid  of  Santa  Crnz^s  too 
great  audacity.  He,  too,  did  not  wish 
for  a  collision  which  might  make  peace 
impossible.  Another  order  followed. 
The  fleet  was  to  stay  where  it  was  and 
continue  its  preparations.  It  was  to  wait 
till  the  next  spring,  when  the  enterprise 
should  be  undertaken  in  earnest  if  the 
peace  conference  at  Ostend  should  fail  in 
finding  a  conclusion. 

Thus  the  winter  drove  through.  Peace 
was  really  impossible,  however  sincerely 
the  high  contracting  parties  might  them- 
selves desire  it.  Public  opinion  in  Spain 
would  have  compelled  Philip  to  leave  the 
conqueror  of  Terceira  in  command  of  the 
expedition.  Santa  Cruz  would  have  sailed 
in  March  for  the  English  Channel,  sup- 
poited  by  officers  whom  he  had  himself 
trained  ;  and,  although  the  Armada  might 
still  have  failed,  history  would  have  bad 
another  tale  to  tell  of  its  exploits  and  its 
fate.  But  a  visible  coldness  had  grown 
np  between  the  King  and  the  Admiral. 
Philip,  like  many  men  of  small  minds 
raised  into  great  positions,  had  supreme 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  of  manage- 
ment.  He  chose  to  regulate  everything, 
to  the  diet  and  daily  habits  of  every  sailor 
und  soldier  on  board.  He  intended  to 
direct  and  limit  the  action  of  the  Armada 


even  when  out  and  gone  to  its  work.  He 
hA  settled  perhaps  in  his  own  mind  that, 
since  he  could  not  himself  be  King  of 
England,  the  happiest  result  for  himself 
would  be  to  leave  Elizabeth  were  she  was, 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  his  vassal, 
which  she  would  become  if  she  consented 
to  his  terms  ;  and  the  presence  of  an  over- 
powering fieet  in  the  Channel,  a  moderate 
but  not  too  excessive  use  of  force,  an 
avoidance  of  extreme  and  violent  meas- 
ures, which  would  make  the  strife  inter- 
necine and  make  an  arrangement  impossi- 
ble, he  conceived  it  likely  would  bring 
Elizabeth  to  her  knees.  For  such  a  par- 
pose  Santa  Cruz  was  not  the  most  promis- 
ing instrument ;  he  required  some  one  of 
more  malleable  material  who  would  obey 
his  own  instructions,  and  would  not  be 
led  either  by  his  own  ambition  or  the  en- 
thusiasm and  daring  of  his  officers  into 
desperate  adventures.  It  was  probably, 
therefore,  rather  to  his  relief  than  regret 
that  in  February,  when  the  Armada  was 
almost  readv  to  sail,  the  old  Admiral  died 
at  Lisbon.  He  was  seventy-three  years 
old.  He  had  seen  fifty  years  of  service. 
Spanish  tradition,  mourning  at  the  fatal 
conseqnence,  said  afterward  that  he  had 
been  broken-hearted  at  the  King's  hesita- 
tion. Anxiety  for  the  honor  of  his  coun- 
try might  have  worn  out  a  younger  man. 
He  went,  and  with  him  went  the  only 
chance  of  a  successful  issne  of  the  expe- 
dition. He  was  proud  of  his  country, 
which  he  saw  that  Philip  was  degrading. 
The  invasion  of  England  had  been  bis 
dream  for  years,  and  he  had  correspond- 
ents of  his  own  in  England  and  Ireland. 
He  was  the  ablest  seaman  that  Spain  pos- 
sessed, and  had  studied  long  the  prob- 
lems with  which  he  would  have  had  to 
deal.  Doubtless  he  had  left  men  behind 
among  those  who  had  served  under  him 
who  could  have  taken  his  place,  and  have 
done  almost  as  well.  But  Philip  had  de- 
termined that,  since  the  experiment  was 
to  be  made,  he  would  himself  control  it 
from  his  room  in  the  Escurial,  and  in  his 
choice  of  Santa  Cruz's  successor  he  showed 
that  naval  capacity  and  patriotic  enthusi- 
asm were  the  last  qualities  for  which  he 
was  looking. 

Don  Alonzo  de  Guzman,  Duke  of  Me- 
dina Sidonia,  was  the  richest  peer  in  Spain. 
He  was  now  thirty-eight  years  old,  and 
his  experience  as  a  public  man  was  limited 
to   his  failure   to   defend    Cadiz   against 
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Drake.      He  was  a  short,  broad-shoul- 
deredy  olive-complexioDed  msD,  said  to^'be 
a  good  rider  ;  but  if  his  wife  was  to  be 
believed,  he  was  of  all  men  in  Spain  the 
least  fitted  to  be  trusted  with  the  conduct 
of  any  critical  undertaking.     The  DuchepSy 
Dofia  Ana  de  Mendoza  was  the  daughter 
of  Philip's  Minister,  Ruy  Gomez,  and  of 
the  celebrated  Princess  of  Eboli,  whom 
later  scandal  called  Philip's  mistress,  and 
whose  influence  was  supposed  to  have  in- 
fluenced Philip  in  favor  of  her  sonin-law. 
Royal  scandals  are  dreary  subjects.     When 
they  are  once  uttered  the  stain  is  indeli- 
ble, for  every  one  likes  to  believe  them. 
The  only  contemporary   witness  for  the 
amours  of  Philip  and  the  Princess  of  Eboli 
is  Antonio  Perez,  who,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, was  a  scoundrel  who  deserved  the 
gallows.     Something  is  known  at  last  of 
the  history  of  the  lady.     If  there  was  a 
woman  in  Spain  whom  Philip  detested,  it 
was  the  wife  of  Ruy  Gomez.     If  there 
was  a  man  whom  the  Princess  despised, 
it  was  the  watery-blooded  King.      An  in- 
trigue between  a  wildcat  of  the  mountain 
and  a  narrow-minded,  conscientious  sheep- 
dog would  bo  about  as  probable  as  a  love- 
atfair  between  Philip  and  the  Princess  of 
Eboli  ;  and  at  the  time  of  her  son-in-law's 
appointment  she  was  locked  up  in  a  castle 
in  defiant  disgrace.     The  DuLe  bad  been 
married   to   her   daughter   when    he   was 
twenty-two  and  his  bride  was  eleven,  and 
Dona  Ana,  after  sixteen  years'  experience 
of  him,  had  observed  to  her  friends  that 
he    was    well   enough  in  his   own   house 
among  persons  who  did  not  know  what 
he  was  ;  but  that  if  ho  was  employed  on 
business  of  State  the  world  would  discover 
to  its  cost  his  real  character.     That  such 
a  man  should  have  been  chosen  to  succeed 
Alonzo  de  Bazan  astonished   every   one. 
A  commander  of  Gold,  it  was  said,  was 
taking  the  place  of  a  commander  of  Iron. 
The    choice    was   known   to   Santa   Cruz 
while  he  still  breathed,  and  did  not  com- 
fort him  in  his  departure. 

The  most  astonished  of  all,  when  he 
learned  the  honor  which  was  intended  for 
him,  was  the  Duke  himself,  and  he  drew 
a  picture  of  his  own  incapacity  as  simple 
as  Sancho*s  when  appointed  to  govern  his 
island. 

**  My   health    is   bad,"   he  wrote    to 
Philip's  secretary,  '*  and  from  my  smal 
experience  of  the  water  I  know  that  I  aD 
always  sea-sick.     I  have  no  mc^^F  ^^\fi 


I  can  spare.  I  owe  a  million  ducats,  and 
I  have  not  a  real  to  spend  on  my  outfit. 
The  expedition  is  on  such  a  scale  and  the 
object  is  of  such  high  importance  that  the 
person  at  the  head  of  it  ought  to  under- 
stand navigation  and  sea-fighting,  and  I 
know  nothing  of  either.  I  have  not  one 
of  those  essential  qualifications.  I  have 
no  acquaintances  among  the  officers  who 
are  to  serve  under  me.  Santa  Cruz  had 
information  about  the  state  of  things  in 
England  ;  I  have  none.  Were  I  com- 
petent otherwise,  I  should  have  to  act  in 
the  dark  by  the  opinion  of  others,  and  I 
cannot  tell  to  whom  I  may  trust.  The 
Adelantado  of  Castile  would  do  better 
than  I.  Our  Lord  would  help  him,  for 
he  is  a  good  Christian  and  has  fought  in 
naval  battles.  If  you  send  me,  depend 
upon  it  I  shall  have  a  bad  account  to  ren- 
der of  my  trust."  * 

The  Duchess  perhaps  guided  her  hus- 
band's hand  when  he  wrote  so  faithful  an 
account  of  himself.  But  his  vanity  was 
flattered.  Philip  persisted  that  he  must 
go.  He  and  only  he  would  answer  the 
purpose  in  view,  so  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  persuaded. 

**  Since  your  Majesty  still  desires  it, 
after  my  confession  of  incompetence,"  he 
wrote  to  Philip,  **  I  will  try  to  deserve 
your  confidence.  As  I  shall  be  doing  God's 
work,  I  may  hope  that  He  will  help  me." 

Philip  gratefully  replied:  **You  are 
sacrificing  yourself  for  God's  service  and 
mine.  I  am  so  anxious,  that  if  I  was  less 
occupied  at  home  I  would  accompany  the 
fleet  myself  and  I  should  be  certain  that 
all  would  go  well.  Take  heart ;  you  have 
now  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  ex- 
traordinary qualities  which  God,  the  au- 
thor of  all  good,  has  been  pleased  to  be« 
stow  upon  yon.  Happen  what  may,  I 
charge  myself  with  the  care  of  your  chil- 
dren. If  you  fail,  yoa  fail ;  bat  th'^  caofle 
being  tlie  cause  of  God,  you  wil'    ^     •'•^  " 

Thus  the  Duke  was  to  cou  ae 

Armada  and  to  sail  at  the  <  \9 

moment,  for  the  d     ' 
ting  at  Osteo'i.  •»- 
Channel    v"^<     »^ 
Sana  Onus  ■ 
March  aa  tt 
on  acoo*^** 
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Portupjal.  The  Duke  at  the  time  of  his 
nomination  was  at  his  house  at  San  Lucar. 
He  was  directed  to  repair  at  once  to  Lis- 
bon, where  his  commission  would  reach 
him.  An  experienced  but  cautious  Ad- 
miral, Don  Diego  Flores  de  Valdez,  was 
assigned  to  him  as  a  nautical  adviser,  and 
Philip  proceeded  to  inflict  upon  him  a 
series  of  instructions  and  advice  as  wise 
and  foolish  as  those  with  which  Don 
Quixote  furnished  his  squire.  Every  day 
brought  fresh  letters  as  suggestions  rose  in 
what  Philip  called  his  mind.  Nothing 
was  too  trifling  for  his  notice,  nothing 
was  to  be  left  to  the  Duke's  dihcretion 
which  could  possibly  be  provided  for.  In 
a  secret  despatch  to  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
the  King  revealed  alike  his  expectations 
and  his  wishes.  He  trusted  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Armada  and  some  moder- 
ate victory  over  the  English  fleet  would 
force  Elizabeth  to  an  agreement.  If  the 
Catholic  religion  could  be  tolerated  in 
England,  and  if  Flushing  and  Brill  were 
given  up  to  him,  he  said  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  be  satisfied.  To  Medina  Sidonia 
ne  reported  as  his  latest  advice  from  Eng- 
land that  the  Queen  was  inclining  to  the 
treaty,  but  was  dissuaded  by  Leicester  and 
Walsingham,  and  he  gave  him  a  list  of 
the  English  force  which  he  might  expect 
to  meet,  which  was  tolerably  accurate  and 
far  infeiior  to  his  own. 

So  far  he  wrote  like  a  responsible  and 
sensible  prince,  but  the  smallest  thing  and 
the  largest  seemed  to  occupy  him  equally. 
He  directed  the  Duke  to  provide  himself 
with  competent  Channel  pilots,  as  if  this 
was  a  point  which  might  be  overlooked. 
It  laid  down  regulations  for  the  health  of 
the  crews,  the  allowances  of  biscuit  and 
wine,  salt  flsh  and  bacon.  Beyond  all, 
the  Duke  was  to  attend  to  their  morals. 
They  were  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  Lord  must  not  bo  oifended  by  the 
faults  of  His  instruments.  The  clergy 
throughout  Spain  were  praying  for  them 
and  would  continue  to  pray,  but  soldiers 
and  sailors  must  do  their  part  and  live  like 
Christians.  They  must  not  swear  ;  they 
must  not  gamble,  which  led  to  swearing. 
If  they  used  low  language  God  would  be 
displeased.  Every  man  before  he  em- 
barked must  confess  and  commend  himself 
to  the  Lord.  Especially  and  pre-eminent- 
ly, loose  women  must  be  kept  away,  and 
if  any  member  of  the  expedition  fell  into 
the  pecado  nefando  he  must  be  chastised 


to  the  example  of  the  rest.  Returning  to 
secular  subjects,  he  had  beard,  the  King 
said,  that  the  gentlemen  adventurers 
wanted  staterooms  and  private  berths.  It 
would  encumber  the  ships,  and  the  Duke 
was  cautioned  not  to  allow  it.  As  the 
Duke  knew  nothing  of  navigation,  here, 
too,  the  King  held  himself  competent  to 
instruct.  He  was  to  make  straight  for 
the  English  Channel,  advance  to  the 
North  Foreland,  and  put  himself  in  com- 
munication with  Parma.  If  foul  weather 
came  and  the  ships  were  scattered,  they 
were  to  collect  again,  first  at  Finisterre, 
and  then  at  the  Scilly  Isles.  In  the  Chan- 
nel  he  must  keep  on  the  English  side, 
because  the  water  was  deeper  there. 
Elizabeth's  fleet,  Philip  understood,  was 
divided,  part  being  under  Drake  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  part  in  the  Straits  of  Dover. 
If  the  Duke  fell  in  with  Drake  be  was  to 
take  no  notice  of  him  unless  he  was  at- 
tacked, and  was  to  keep  on  his  course. 
If  he  found  the  two  squadrons  united,  he 
would  still  be  in  superior  force  and  might 
join  battle,  being  careful  to  keep  to  wind- 
ward. 

There  were  limits  even  to  Philip's  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  guide.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  could  not  direct  the  Duke 
specifically  how  to  form  the  ships  for  an 
engagement.  Time  and  opportunity 
would  have  to  determine.  **  Only,"  he 
said,  *'  omit  no  advantage  and  so  handle 
the  fleet  that  one  part  shall  support  an- 
other. The  enemy  will  try  to  fight  at  a 
distance  with  his  guns.  You  will  en- 
deavor to  close.  You  will  observe  that 
their  practice  is  to  shoot  low  into  the  hulls 
rather  than  into  the  rigging.  You  will 
find  how  to  deal  with  this.  Keep  your 
vessels  together,  allow  none  to  stray  or  go 
in  advance.  Do  not  let  them  hurry  in 
pursuit  of  prizes  after  a  victory.  This 
fault  has  often  caused  disaster  both  on  aea 
and  land.  Conquer  first,  and  then  yon 
will  have  spoil  enough.  The  Connou  of 
War  will  order  the  distribation  of  it 
What  I  am  now  saying  impliea  that  s  ImU 
tie  will  have  to  be  fonffnt ;  but  If  tte 
enemy  can  be  got  rid  oF  without  an  fttf* 
tion,  so  much  the  better.  The  effaeiwiil 
be  produced  without  lost  to  jwatfflf 
Should  the  Prince  be  able  to 
will  remain  with  the  Armada  cfc^ 
of  the  Thames,  lend!  h 

you  can.     Consult  wiva      0 
land  none  of  yonr  fo     ^    ^ 
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proval.  Remember  that  your  only  busi- 
ness is  to  fight  at  sea.  Differences  be- 
tween leaders  are  injurious,  and  always  to 
be  avoided.  I  am  confident  that  you 
will  co-operate  cordially  with  the  Prince 
as  my  service  demands  ;  but  I  must  charge 
you  to  follow  these  injunctions  of  mine 
strictly  according  to  the  exact  words.  I 
have  similarly  directed  the  Prince  on  his 
own  conduct,  and  if  you  two  acting  to- 
gether can  succeed  in  your  undertaking, 
there  will  be  honor  to  spare  for  both  of 
you.  You  will  remain  at  the  Thames* 
mouth  till  the  work  is  done.  You  may 
then,  if  the  Prince  approves,  take  in  hand 
Ireland,  in  which  case  you  will  leave  your 
Spanish  troops  with  him  and  exchange 
ihem  for  Germans  and  Italians.  You  will 
be  careful  in  what  you  spend.  You  know 
how  costly  the  Armada  has  been  to  me. 
You  will  also  see  that  I  am  not  cheated  in 
the  muster  rolls,  and  that  the  provisions 
are  sound  and  sufficient.  You  will  watch 
the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  keep  them 
attentive  to  their  duties. 

**This  is  all  which  occurs  to  me  at 
present.  I  must  leave  the  rest  to  your 
own  care  and  prudence,  and  for  any  fur- 
ther advices  which  I  may  have  to  send 
you."  * 

Much  of  all  this  was  no  doubt  reason- 
able and  true.  But  Generals  chosen  to 
conduct  great  enterprises  do  not  require 
to  be  taught  the  elements  of  their  duties. 
That  Philip  thought  it  necessary  to  write 
all  these  details  was  characteristic  both  of 
himself  and  of  the  Duke.  The  special 
commission  was  to  cover  the  crossing  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma  by  defeating  or  dis- 
persing the  English  fleet ;  but  it  was  pos- 
sible that  the  English  fleet  might  not  be 
so  easily  got  rid  of,  and  that  Parma  could 
not  cross,  in  which  case,  by  a  second 
secret  instruction,  the  Duke  was  told  that 
he  might  take  possession  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  fortify  it.  But  this  was  only 
an  alternative  in  case  of  failure  at  the 
North  Foreland,  and  iii  no  case  was  to  be 
attempted  on  his  first  advance.  It  was  to 
be  hoped  that  God  would  make  the  caase 
His  own,  however,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  need  of  any  secondary  expedients. 
If  the  negotiations  failed  at  Ostend,  i 
if  Parma  succeeded  in  effeotinir  a  I  ] 
he  was  to  advance  to  Lo  i     . 


possession  of  the  Government,  Cardinal 
Allen  inviting  the  English  nobility  to  join 
in  restoring  the  Church.  But  to  Parma 
himself  were  given  instructions,  also  secret, 
of  a  more  temperate  kind,  which  the  Duke 
was  to  deliver  to  him.  If  the  Armada 
won  a  battle,  or  if  the  enemy  feared  to 
encounter  it,  he  was  to  pass  over  with  his 
army  in  the  name  of  God  and  carry  out 
the  purpose  agreed  upon.  Should  the 
success,  however,  be  less  complete,  and 
should  he  think  peace  desirable,  he  would 
use  the  presence  of  the  fleet  to  enforce 
favorable  conditions.  It  was  indispensa- 
ble that  the  Catholics  should  be  allowed 
their  services  and  the  ports  in  Holland  be 
restored.  He  might  demand  compensa- 
tion for  past  injuries,  but  this  might  be 
sacrificed  if  he  could  obtain  religious  lib- 
erty for  the  English  Catholics.  He  might 
argue  that  the  Huguenots  were  tolerated 
in  France,  and  if  it  was  answered  that 
they  were  not  tolerated  in  Flanders,  he 
might  say  that  the  case  was  different. 
He  might  demand  hostages  also,  and  re- 
tain certain  fortified  positions  on  the  coast 
to  be  held  for  a  number  of  years,  till  it 
could  be  seen  how  things  would  go.  In 
that" case  the  Isle  of  Wight  might  be  use- 
ful, as  the  Armada  could  lie  in  the  Solent. 

Disaster  it  is  evident  that  Philip  did 
not  anticipate.  Something  less  than  com- 
plete success  he  probably  did  anticipate, 
and  on  the  whole  might  prefer  it.  Satis- 
fied with  having  provided  for  all  contin- 
gencies, ho  was  now  only  anxious  to  see 
the  Armada  on  its  way  ;  while  the  nuns 
and  hermits  had  removed  the  alarms  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  had  convinced  him  that 
God  could  not  neglect  a  business  in  which 
He  was  so  peculiarly  concerned,  and  that, 
in  the  fine  language  of  theological  knight- 
errantry,  the  service  which  he  was  to  exe- 
cute had  been  specially  reserved  by  Provi- 
dence for  the  King  to  achieve.* 

Such  thoughts  and  such  experiences 
were  doubtless  indications  of  a  high- 
wrought  frame  of  wind ;  but  men  may 
dwell  too  exclusively  on  the  conviction 
that  God  is  on  their  side,  and  perhaps 
foiy^et  that  God  will  not  be  found  there  if 
they  neglect  to  do  their  own  parts. 
While  the  priests  were  pnying  and  the 
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King  and  tbe  Diike  were  calculating  on 
the  Divine  assistance,  they  were  omitting, 
all  of  them,  the  most  obvious  precautions 
by  which  moderate  success  could  be 
looked  for.  Santa  Cruz  had  reported 
that  the  fleet  was  almost  ready  to  sail. 
The  stores  of  provisions  had  been  laid  in 
while  he  was  still  alive,  and  the  water- 
casks  had  been  filled.  But  after  his  death 
there  was  no  responsible  person  left  in 
Lisbon  who  had  exeited  himself  to  see  to 
anything.  Great  naval  expeditions  were 
nothing  new  in  Spain.  The  West  Indies 
and  Mexico  and  Peru  had  not  been  con- 
quered by  men  in  their  sleep  ;  and  what 
ships  and  ships'  crews  required  for  dan- 
gerous voyages  was  as  well  understood  at 
Lisbon  and  Cadiz  as  in  any  harbor  in  the 
world.  But  the  Armada  was  surrounded 
by  a  halo  of  devout  imagination  which 
seemed  to  paralyze  all  ordinary  sense.  It 
was  to  have  sailed  in  M..rch,  but,  even  to 
the  inexperienced  eye  of  Medina  Sidonia 
when  he  arrived  at  his  command,  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  preparations  was  too  ob- 
vious. The  casks  of  salt  meat  were  found 
to  be  putrefying  ;  the  water  in  the  tanks 
had  not  been  renewed,  and  had  stood  for 
weeks,  growing  foul  and  poisonous  under 
the  hot  Lisbon  sun.  Spare  rope,  spare 
spars,  spare  anchors — all  were  deficient. 
The  powder-supply  was  short.  The  balls 
were  short.  The  contractors  had  cheated 
as  audaciously  as  if  they  bad  been  mere 
heretics,  and  the  soldiers  and  mariners  so 
little  liked  the  look  of  things  that  they 
were  deserting  in  hundreds,  while  the 
muster-masters  drew  pay  for  the  full  num- 
bers and  kept  it.  Instead  of  sailing  in 
March,  as  he  had  been  ordered,  the  Duke 
was  obliged  to  send  to  Madrid  a  long  list 
of  indispensable  necessaries,  without 
which  he  could  not  sail  at  all.  Nothing 
had  been  attended  to  save  the  state  of  the 
men's  souls,  about  which  the  King  had 
been  so  peculiarly  anxious.  They  had 
been  sent  to  confession,  had  received  each 
his  ticket  certifying  that  he  had  been  ab- 
solved and  had  duly  commended  himself 
to  the  Lord.  The  loose  women  had  been 
sent  away,  the  cards  and  dice  prohibited, 
the  moral  instructions  punctually  complied 
with.  All  the  rest  had  been  left  to  chance 
and  villainy.  The  short  powder-supply 
was  irremediable.  The  Duke  purchased 
a  few  casks  from  merchant  ships,  but  no 
more  was  to  be  had.  For  the  rest,  the 
King  wrote  letters,  and  the  Dake,  accord- 


ing to  his  own  account,  worked  like  a 
slave,  and  the  worst  defects  were  con- 
cealed if  not  supplied.  Not,  however,  till 
the  end  of  April  were  the  conditions  ad- 
vanced sufficiently  for  the  presentation  of 
the  standard,  and  even  then  the  squadron 
from  Andalusia  had  not  arrived. 

All  was  finished  at  last,  or  at  any  rate 
seemed  so.  The  six  squadrons  were  as- 
sembled under  their  respective  command- 
ers. Men  and  officers  were  on  board, 
and  sailing  orders,  addressed  to  every 
member  of  the  expedition,  were  sent 
round,  in  the  Duke's  name,  to  the  several 
ships,  which,  remembering  the  fate  to 
which  all  these  men  were  being  consigned 
by  their  crusading  enthusiasm,  we  cannot 
read  without  emotion. 

**  From  highest  to  lowest  you  are  to  un- 
derstand the  object  of  our  expedition, 
which  is  to  recover  countries  to  the 
Church  now  oppressed  by  the  enemies  of 
the  true  faith.  1  therefore  beseech  you 
to  remember  your  calling,  so  that  God 
may  be  with  us  in  what  we  do.  I  charge 
you,  one  and  all,  to  abstain  from  profane 
oaths  dishonoring  to  the  names  of  our 
Lord,  our  Lady,  and  tbe  Saints.  All 
persona]  quarrels  are  to  be  suspended 
while  the  expedition  lasts,  and  for  a  month 
after  it  is  completed.  Neglect  of  this 
will  be  held  as  treason.  Each  morning  at 
sunrise  the  ship  boys,  according  to  cus- 
tom, shall  sing  '  Good  Morrow'  at  the 
foot  of  the  mainmast,*  and  at  sunset  the 
*  Ave  Maria.'  Since  bad  weather  may 
interrupt  the  communications,  the  watch- 
word is  laid  down  for  each  day  in  the 
week  : — Sunday,  Jesus  ;  the  days  suc- 
ceeding, the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, Santiago,  the  Angels,  All  Saints,  and 
our  Lady.  At  sea,  every  evening,  each 
ship  shall  pass  with  a  salute  under  the  lee 
of  tbe  Commander-in-Chief,  and  shall  fol- 
low at  night  the  light  which  he  will  carry 
in  his  stern." 

So,  as  it  were,  singing  their  own  dirge, 
the  doomed  Armada  went  upon  its  way, 
to  encounter  the  arms  and  the  genius  of 
the  new  era,  unequally  matched  with  un- 
believers. On  May  14  it  dropped  down 
the  river  to  Belem,  and  lay  there  waiting 
for  a  wind.  A  brief  account  may  here 
be  given  of  its  composition  and  its  chief 
leaders.     The  fleet  consisted  of  a  hundred 


*  *'  Los  pajes  segnn  es  oostnmbre  davan  los 
baenos  dias  al  pi6  del  m^til  major.*' 
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and  thirty  ships.  Seven  of  them  were 
over  H  thoasand  tons  and  sixty-seven  over 
fi«'e  hundred.  They  cariied  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  guns,  chieiiy  small, 
however — four,  six,  and  nine-pounders. 
Spanish  neamen  understood  little  of  gun- 
nery. Their  art  in  their  sea* battles  was 
to  close  and  grapple  and  trust  to  their 
strength  and  courage  in  hand-to-hand 
fighting.  Large  for  the  time  as  the  gal- 
leons were,  they  were  still  overcrowded. 
Soldiers,  sailors,  officers,  volunteers, 
prifisls,  surgeons,  galley  slaves,  amounted, 
according  to  the  returns,  to  nearly  thiity 
thousand  men.  The  soldiers  were  the 
finest  in  Europe  ;  the  seamen  old  trained 
hands,  who  had  learned  their  trade  ucder 
Santa  Ciuz.  They  were  divided  into  six 
squadrons,  each  with  its  Vice-Admiial  arid 
Capitana,  or  flag-ship.  The  Duke  car- 
ried his  standard  in  the  San  Martin^  of 
the  squadron  of  Portugal,  the  finest  ves- 
sel in  the  service,  and,  as  the  Spaniards 
thouglit,  in  the  world.  The  other  five, 
of  Biscay,  Castile,  Andalusia,  Guypuscoa, 
and  the  Levant,  were  led  by  distinguished 
officers.  There  was  but  one  commander 
in  the  fleet  entirely  ignorant  of  his  duties, 
though  he,  unfortunately,  was  Command- 
er-in-Chief. 

As  the  names  of  these  officers  recur 
frequently  in  the  account  of  what  fol- 
lowed, a  brief  description  may  be  given 
of  each. 

The  Vioc-Admiral  of  the  Biscay  squad- 
ron was  Juan  Martinez  de  Recalde,  a  na- 
tive of  Bilbao,  an  old,  battered  sea- war- 
rior, who  had  fought  and  serxed  in  all 
parts  of  the  ocean.  He  knew  Ireland  ; 
he  knew  the  Channel  ;  he  had  been  in  the 
great  battle  at  Terceira,  and  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  service  was  second  only  to  Santa 
Cruz.  His  flagship  was  the  Santa  Ana, 
a  galleon  of  eight  hundred  tons  ;  he  sailed 
himself  in  the  G7'an  Grin,  of  eleven  hun- 
dred :  so  far  fortunate,  if  any  one  in  the 
expedition  could  be  called  fortunate,  for 
the  Santa  Ana  was  disabled  in  a  storm  at 
the  month  of  the  Channel. 

The  leaders  of  the  squadrons  of  Castile 
and  Andalusia  were  two  cousins,  Don 
Pedro  and  Don  Diego  de  Valdez.  Don 
Diego,  whom  Philip  had  chosen  for  the 
Duke's  mentor,  was  famous  as  a  naval 
architect,  had  been  on  exploring  expedi- 
tions, and  had  made  a  certain  reputation 
for  himself,  lie  was  a  jealous,  suspicious, 
cautions  kind  of  man,  and  Philip  had  a 


high  opinion  of  him.  Don  Pedro  was 
another  of  the  heroes  of  Terceira,  a 
rough,  bold  seaman,  scarred  in  a  hundred 
actions  with  English  corsairs,  and  between 
the  two  kinsmen  there  was  neither  resem- 
blance nor  affection.  Don  Pedro's  mis- 
fortune in  the  Channel,  which  will  soon 
be  heard  of,  brought  him  more  honor 
than  Don  Diego  earned  by  his  timidity. 
He  lived  long  after,  and  was  for  eight 
years  Governor  of  Cuba,  where  the  Castle 
of  the  Moro  at  Havannah  still  stands  as 
his  monument.  Two  other  officers  de- 
serve peculiar  mention  :  Miguel  de  Oqnen- 
do,  who  sailed  in  the  Sefiora  de  la  Rosa, 
of  Guypuscoa,  and  Alonzo  de  Leyva,  who 
had  a  ship  of  his  own,  the  Rata  Coronada, 
Oquendo's  career  had  been  singulaily  dis- 
tinguished. He  had  been  the  terror  of 
the  Turks  in  the  Mediterranean.  At 
Terceira,  at  a  critical  point  in  the  action, 
he  had  rescued  Santa  Cruz  when  four 
French  vessels  were  alongside  of  him. 
He  had  himself  captured  the  French  Ad- 
miral's flagship,  carrying  her  by  boarding, 
and  sending  his  own  flag  to  her  masthead 
above  the  smoke  of  the  battle.  He  was 
an  excellent  seaman  besides,  and  managed 
his  ship,  as  was  said,  as  easily  as  a  horse. 
Alonzo  de  Leyva  held  no  special  command 
beyond  his  own  vessel  ;  but  he  had  been 
named  by  Philip  to  succeed  Medina  Sido- 
nia  in  case  of  misadventure.  With  hinc, 
and  under  his  special  charge,  were  most 
of  the  high-born  adventurous  youths  who 
had  volunteered  for  the  crusade.  Neither 
he  nor  they  were  ever  to  see  Spain  again, 
but  Spanish  history  ought  not  to  foigtt 
him,  and  ought  not  to  forget  Oquendo. 

Of  pri  sts  and  friars  there  were  a  hun- 
dred  and  eighty  ;  of  surgeons,  doctors, 
and  their  assistants,  in  the  entire  fleet, 
not  more  than  eighty-five.  The  numbers 
might  have  been  reversed  with  advantage. 
Among  the  adventurers  one  only  may  be 
noted  particularly,  the  poet  Lope  de  Vega, 
then  smarting  from  disappointment  in  a 
love-affair,  and  seeking  new  excitement. 

Meanwhile,  the  winds  were  unpropitious. 
For  fourteen  days  the  fleet  lay  at  anchor 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  unable  to  get 
away.  They  weighed  at  last  on  May  28, 
and  stood  out  to  sea  ;  but  a  northerly 
breeze  drove  them  to  leeward,  and  they 
could  make  no  progress,  while  almost  in- 
stantly on  their  sailing  the  state  of  the 
stores  was  brought  to  light.  The  water 
had  been  on  board  for  four  months  ;  the 
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casks  were  leaking,  and  what  was  left  of 
it  was  unfit  to   drink.     The   provisions, 
salt  meat,  cheese,  biscuit,  were  found  to 
be  half  putrid,   and  a  remarkable  order 
was  issued   to   serve   out  first  what   was 
in     worst    condition,    that    the    supplies 
might  hold  out  the  longer.     As  the  ships 
were   to    keep   together,   the   course  and 
speed  were  necessarily  governed   by  those 
which  sailed  the   worst.      The  galleons, 
high   built,  and   with   shallow  draught  of 
water,  moved  tolerably  before  the  wind, 
but   were  powerless  to    work  against   it. 
The  north  wind  freshened.      They  were 
carried  down  as  low  as  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
standing  out  and  in,   and  losing  ground 
on  each  tack.     After  fourteen  days  they 
were  only  in  the  latitude  of  Lisbon  again. 
Tenders  were  sent  in  every  day  to  Philip, 
with   an   account  of  their  progress.     In- 
stead of  being  in  the  mouth  of  the  Chan- 
nel, the  Duke  had  to  report  that  he  could 
make  no  way  at  all,  and,  far  worse  than 
that,  the  entire  ships'  companies  were  on 
the   way   to  being  poisoned.     Each  pro- 
vision cask  which  was  opened  was  found 
worse   than   the   last.      The   biscuit  was 
moaldy,  the  meat  and  fish  stinking,  the 
water  foul  and   breeding  dysentery  ;  the 
crews  and  companies  were  loud  in  com- 
plaint ;  the  officers  had  lost  heart,  and  the 
Dakc,  who  at  starting  had  been  drawing 
pictures   in   his   imagination   of   glorious 
victories,  had  already  begun  to  lament  his 
weakness   in   having   accepted    the   coni- 
raand.     He  trusted  God  would  help  him, 
he  said.     He  wished  no  harm  to  any  one. 
He  had  left  his  quiet,  and  his  home,  and 
his  children,  out  of  pure  love  to  his  Maj- 
esty, and  he  hoped  his  Majesty  would  re- 
member it.*     The  state  of  the  stores  was 
so  desperate,  especially  of  the  water,  that 
it  was  held  unsafe  to  proceed.     The  pilots 
said  that  they  must  put  into  some  port  for 
a  fresh  supply.     The  Duke  feared  that  if 
he  consented  the  men,   in  their  present 
humor,   would  take  the  opportunity  and 
desert. 

At  length,  on  June  10,  after  three 
weeks  of  ineffectual  beating  up  and  down, 
the  wind  shifted  to  the  south-west,  and 
the  fleet  could  be  laid  upon  its  course. 
The  anxiety  was  not  much  diminished. 
The  salt  meat,  salt  fish,  and  cheese  were 
found  so  foul  throughout  that  they  were 

*  Kfedina  Sidonia  to    Philip    the  Second, 
May  30. 


thrown  overboard  for  fear  of  pestilence, 
and  the  rations  were  reduced  to  biscuit 
and  weevils.     A  despatch  was  harried  off 
to  Philip  that  fresh  stores  must  instantly 
be  sent  out,  or  there  would  be  serious  dis- 
aster.    The  water  was  the  worst  of  all,  as 
when  drunk  it  produced  instant  dysentery. 
On  June  13  matters  mended  a  little.     The 
weather  had  cooled.    The  south-west  wind 
had   brought  rain.     The  ships  could   be 
aired  and  purified.     They  were  then  off 
Finisterre,  and  were  on  a  straight  coarse 
for   the   Channel.      Philip's   orders    had 
been  so  positive  that  they  were  not  to  de- 
lay anywhere,  that  they  were  to  hurry  on 
and  must  not  separate.     They   had   five 
hundred  men,  however,  down  with  dys- 
entery,  and  the  number  of  sick  was  in- 
creasing   with     appalling    rapidity.        A 
council    was    held    on    board    the     San 
Martiriy  and  the  Admirals  all  agreed  that 
go  on  they  could  not.     Part  of  the  fleet, 
at  least,  must  make  into  Ferrol,  land  the 
sick,  and  bring  off  supplies.     The  Duke 
could  not  come  to  a  resolution,  but  the 
winds  and  waves  settled  his  uncertainties. 
On  the  19th  it  came  on  to  blow.     The 
Duke,   with  the  Portugal  squadron,   the 
galleys  and  the  larger  galleons  made  in  at 
once  for  Corunna,  leaving  the  rest  to  fol- 
low,   and    was   under  shelter   before  the 
worst  of  the  gale.     The  rest  were  caught 
outside  and  scattered.     They  came  in  as 
they  could,  most  of  them  in  the  next  few 
days,  some  dismasted,  some  leaking  with 
strained    timbers,    the    crews    exhausted 
with  illness  ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  week  a 
third  part  of  the  Armada  was  still  miss- 
ing, and  those  which  had  reached  the  har- 
bor were  scarcely  able  to  man  their  yards. 
A  hospital  had  to  be  established  on  shore. 
The  tendency  to  desert  had  become  so 
general  that  the  landing-places  were  oc- 
cupied with  bodies  of   soldiers.     A  de- 
spatch went  off  to  the  Escurial,  with  a 
despairing  letter  from  the  Duke  to  the 
King. 

**  The  weather,"  he  said,  **  though  in 
June,  is  as  wild  as  in  December.  No 
one  remembers  such  a  season.  It  is  the 
more  strange  since  we  are  on  the  business 
of  the  Lord,  and  some  reason  there  must 
be  for  what  has  befallen  us.  I  told  your 
Majesty  that  I  was  unfit  for  this  command 
when  you  asked  me  to  undertake  it.  I 
obeyed  your  orders,  and  now  I  am  here 
in  Corunna  with  ttie  ships  dispersed  and 
the  force  remaining  to  me  inferior  to  the 
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enemy.  The  crews  are  sick,  and  grow 
daily  worse  from  bad  food  and  water. 
Most  of  our  provisions  have  perished,  and 
we  have  not  enough  for  more  than  two 
months'  consumption.  Much  depends  on 
the  safety  of  this  fleet.  You  have  ex- 
hausted your  resources  to  collect  it,  and 
if  it  is  lost  yon  may  lose  Portugal  and  the 
Indies.  The  men  are  out  of  spirit.  The 
officers  do  not  understand  their  business. 
We  arc  no  longer  strong.  Do  not  deceive 
yourself  into  thinking  that  we  are  equal 
to  the  work  before  us.  You  remember 
how  much  it  cost  you  to  conquer  Portugal, 
a  country  adjoining  Castile,  where  half 
the  inhabitants  were  in  }our  favor.  We 
are  now  going  against  a  powerful  kingdom 
with  only  the  weak  force  of  the  Prince  of 
Parma  and  myself.  I  speak  freely,  but 
I  have  laid  the  matter  before  the  Lord  ; 
you  must  decide  yourself  what  is  to  be 
done.  Recollect  only  how  many  there  are 
who  envy  your  greatness  and  bear  you  no 
goodwill."  * 

On  the  27th  thirty-five  ships  were  still 
absent,  and  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
them.  The  storm  after  all  had  not  been 
especially  severe,  and  it  was  not  likely 
that  they  were  lost.  The  condition  to 
which  the  rest  were  reduced  was  due 
merely  to  rascally  contractors  and  official 
negligence,  and  all  could  easily  be  re- 
paired by  an  efficient  commander  in  whom 
the  men  had  confidence.  But  the  Duke 
had  no  confidence  in  himself  nor  the 
officers  in  him.  Four  weeks  only  had 
passed  since  he  had  left  Lisbon  and  he 
was  already  despondent,  and  his  dis- 
quieted subordinates  along  with  him.  He 
had  written  freely  to  Philip,  and  advised 
that  the  expedition  should  be  abandoned. 
He  again  summoned  the  Vice- Admirals  to 
his  cabin  and  required  their  opinions. 
Should  they  or  should  they  not  go  forward 
with  their  reduced  force  ?  The  Inspec- 
tor General,  Don  George  Manrique,  pro- 
duced a  schedule  of  numbers.  They  were 
supposed,  he  said,  to  have  twenty-eight 
thousand  men  besides  the  galley-slaves. 
Owing  to  sickness  and  other  causes,  not 
more  than  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
thousand  could  be  regarded  as  effective, 
and  of  these  six  thousand  were  in  the 
missing  galleons.  The  Vice-Admirals 
were   less    easily    frightened    than    their 

■  ■   ■    I  ■  ■  ■  »      — 

*  Medina  Sidonia  to  Philip  the  Second 
from  Goronna,  June  24. 


leader.  None  were  for  giving  up.  Most 
of  them  advised  that  they  should  wait 
where  they  were  till  the  ships  came  in, 
repairing  damages  and  taking  in  fresh 
stores.     Pedro  de  Valdez  insisted  that  thev 

• 

should  go  on  as  they  were  ;  while  they 
remained  in  harbor  fresh  meat  and  vege- 
tables might  be  served  out,  and  the  crews 
would  soon  recover  from  a  sickness  which 
was  caused  only  by  bad  food.  With  vigor 
and  energy  all  that  was  wrong  could  be 
set  right.  The  missing  ships  were  doubt- 
less ahead  expecting  them^  and  would  be 
fallen  in  with  somewhere. 

Don  Pedro  was  addressing  brave  men, 
and  carried  the  council  along  with  him. 
He  wrote  himself  to  Philip  to  tell  him 
what  had  passed.  **  The  Duke,''  he 
said,  '^  bore  him  no  goodwill  for  his  ad- 
vice, but  he  intended  to  persist  in  a  course 
which  he  believed  to  be  for  his  Majesty's 
honor.'' 

A  day  or  two  later  the  wanderers  came 
back  and  restored  the  Duke's  courage. 
Some  had  been  as  far  as  Scilly,  some  even 
in  Mount's  Bay^  but  none  had  been  lost 
and  none  had  been  seriously  injured. 
The  fresh  meat  was  supplied  as  Don  Pedro 
advised.  The  sick  recovered  ;  not  one 
died,  and  all  were  soon  in  health  again. 
Fresh  supplies  were  poured  down  out  of 
the  country.  The  casks  were  refilled 
with  pure  water.  In  short,  the  sun  began 
to  shine  again,  an^  the  despondency  fit 
passed  away.  Philip  wrote  kindly  and 
cheerily.  Everything  would  be  furnished 
which  they  could  want.  The  Duke  might 
spend  money  freely  and  need  spare  noth- 
ing to  feed  the  men  as  they  ought  to  be 
fed.  If  they  had  met  with  difficulties  in 
the  beginning,  they  would  have  greater 
glory  in  the  end.  There  were  difficulties 
in  every  enterprise.  They  must  overcome 
them  and  go  on.  The  Duke  still  hesi- 
tated. He  said  truly  enough  that  other 
things  were  wanting  besides  food  :  pow- 
der, cordage,  and  the  thousand  minor 
stores  which  ought  to  have  been  provided 
and  were  not.  But  all  the  rest  were  now 
in  heart  again,  and  he  found  himself 
alone  ;  Recalde  only,  like  a  wise  man, 
begging  Philip  to  modify  his  instructions 
and  allow  him  to  secure  Plymouth  or 
Dartmouth  on  their  advance,  as,  although 
they  might  gain  a  victory,  it  was  unlikely 
to  be  so  complete  as  to  end  the  struggle, 
and  they  might  require  a  harbor  to  shelter 
the  fleet. 
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firodace  of  the  country.  Roasian  mann- 
Hctarers  irere  unable  to  compete  with  for- 
eign producerB  even  in  Asiatic  markets, 
and  the  Oovernment  tried  to  Bupplement 
by  force  of  arms  the  deficiency  in  iodua- 
trifil  skill. 

This  iDsy  be  so,  but  the  renult  is  in  any 
case  the  same,  vis.,  constant  conquest, 
and  Stepniak  himself  admits  that  "  all 
the  support  that  Moscow  induRtry  can 
have  from  the  openinf!  of  Central  Asian 
markets — such  as  the  Khanatc!i,  Penjdeh, 
and  even  Herat — is  very  limited,"  and  it 
was  ceitainly  not  for  acquiring  new  mar- 
kets that  Russia  was  driven  into  the  war 
against  Turkey  in  1877.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Government  by  this  policy  Bouffht  to 
divert  the  population  from  the  unsatis- 
factory internal  condition,  but  the  result 
has  not  answered  the  expectation,  for  it 
was  the  Turkish  war  which  laid  open  the 
gangrene  of  official  peculation,  and  what 
was  gained  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  did 
not  at  all  compensftto  for  the  enormous 
sacrificeB  which  Russia  had  to  bear.  Re- 
volts broke  out  which  had  to  be  crushed 
with  much  bloodshed,  conflagrations  dev- 
aatRted  whole  quarters  of  cities,  the  im- 
poverished nobility  was  in  a  state  of  latent 
mutiny,  Nihilism  became  rampant  even  in 
the  higher  classes,  as  was  shown  by  the 
attempts  against  the  life  of  high  ofBcials 
and  the  Czar  himself,  and  the  jmies  ac- 
qnittcd  criminals  who  frankly  avowed  their 
guilt,  like  Vera  Sassulitch. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  internal  anarchy 
and  blighted  hopes  of  reform  that  Alex- 
ander III.  grew  up.  Until  his  twenlicth 
year  he  had  no  prospect  of  aacending  the 
throne,  and  was  educated  exclusively  as  a 
soldier,  without  any  preparation  for  his 
future  vocation.  But  the  events  passing 
under  his  eyes  could  not  fail  lo  make  a 
deep  imptesaion  upon  him,  and  when,  by 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  became 
heir- apparent,  it  was  bat  natarai  that  the 
diaaatislied  tried  to  gain  him  for  their 
ideas,  Horeover,  the  man  who  was 
eharged  to  initiate  the  yoang  Qrand  Duke 
into  Roiiian  policy,  Podobenosrew  (of 
whom  wa  ahail  bsTe  to  lay  more  pres- 
mtly),  wu  R  coDfiiiMd  adterant  of  au- 
ttocracy  and  orthodosy  aa  the  only  solid 
fonndfltiona  of  tbo  Baviaii  eommonwealth, 
]md  the  energ;  with  whioh  b«  preached 
' '  I  doctrine  hia  pupil,  so  different 
a  tbs  Qickt  i  i  in^  of  official 
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and  loyalism,  could  not  fail  to  make  a 
lasting  impression  upon  the  Grand  Duke. 
The  disillusions  brought  on  by  the  Turkish 
war  pushed  him  ntiil  more  into  opposition 
against  the  reigning  system.  He  knew 
better  than  any  one  that  the  accusatione 
of  peculation  directed  against  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, his  nncle  Nicolas,  were 
well  founded,  and  be  was  indignant  that 
the  legal  process  taken  against  the  fraudu- 
lent firms  that  had  cheated  the  soldiers  of 
their  victuals  ehoald  be  stopped  because 
those  firms  threatened  to  unmask  their 
superiors.  He  keenly  felt  the  disasters  of 
the  improvident  attack  against  Flevna, 
where  the  Russian  army  was  only  saved 
from  utter  destruction  by  tho  Roumanians, 
and  he  was  disgusted  with  the  inactivity 
of  bis  father,  who  remained  at  Oomy- 
Studen  for  weeks  with  his  mistress.  Prin- 
cess Dolgorouki.  He  did  his  military 
duty  bravely,  but  failed  in  his  endeavor 
to  establish  a  committee  of  inquiry  into 
the  faults  committed,  and  for  handing 
over  the  leadership  of  the  operntions  to 
more  competent  generals.  So  he  returned 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  a  pessimist  humor, 
which  was  not  removed  when  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  tore  up  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  fallowed,  as  it  was,  by  a  series 
of  Nihilist  attempts,  which  brought  a 
panic  upon  the  Court,  the  capital,  and  the 
provinces. 

Even  a  etrong  and  well-balanced  mind 
might  have  been  shaken  by  such  experi- 
ences, but  the  Grand  Duke — excluded 
from  all  practical  participation  in  the 
business  of  the  State  which  was  to  form 
the  task  of  his  future  life,  exposed  to  the 
disintegrating  influences  of  various  parties, 
'and  without  confidential  relations  with 
his  father, — was  wavering,  and  distrusted 
his  own  forces.  The  system  followed  by 
hie  grandfather  having  broken  down,  and 
the  opposite  one  which  Alexander  II.  had 
initiated  seeming  deatined  to  a  similar 
fate,  what  was  he  to  do  in  this  chaos  of 
conflicting  views  and  interests!  It  was 
in  this  condition  that  he  was  unexpectedly 
called  to  the  throne  by  the  catastrophe  of 
March  13th,  1881. 

According  to  an  apparently  authentic 
report  in  the  Cracow  paper  Czan,*  con- 
firmed by  later  publications,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II,  had  signed  the  very  morn- 
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more  mosques  than  Christian  churches. 
Tracts  of  the  most  aggressive  character 
against  Christianity  are  freely  circulated, 
and  the  Russian  authorities,  who  in  the 
West  and  South  persecute  all  who  do  not 
bow  to  orthodoxy,  here  allow  the  Mollahs 
to  do  as  they  like. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  Alexander  III. 
is  ignorant  of  the  atrocities  committed  in 
his  name,  for  he  is  not  a  man  to  sanction 
deliberate  injustice  or  to  tolerate  persons 
of  manifest  impurity  in  important  offices. 
Though  the  Czar  insists  upon  having  per- 
sonally honest  Ministers,  mere  honesty  is 
not  sufficient  for  governing  a  great  em- 
pire. Truth  does  not  penetrate  to  the 
ear  of  the  autocrat ;  the  Russian  Press 
does  not  reflect  public  opinion  with  its 
currents,  but  is  simply  the  speaking-tube 
of  the  reigning  coterie,  v;hich  has  sup- 
pressed all  papers  opposed  to  it,  while  the 
foreign  Press  is  only  allowed  to  enter 
mutilated  by  the  censorship.  Some  peo- 
ple have,  indeed,  the  privilege  to  read 
foreign  papers  in  their  original  shape,  but 
the  Autocrat  of  All  the  Russias  does  not 
belong  to  them.  His  reading  is^  on  the 
contrary,  subjected,  by  the  persons  who 
surround  him,  to  careful  selection,  and  if 
there  is  anything  disadvantageous  to  Rus- 
sia in  the  papers  be  is  allowed  to  read  it 
is  explained  away  as  the  outcome  of  ha- 
tred and  calumny  against  his  dominion. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  greatly  astonished 
when,  on  his  late  visit  to  Copenhagen,  his 
mother-in-law,  the  Queen  of  Denmark, 
put  into  his  hands  Pastor  Dalton's  Open 
Letter  to  Podohenoszew,  in  which  this  pa- 
triotic clergyman  exposed  the  frauds  and 
violences  committed  against  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  that  he 
sent  an  order  to  the  Procurator  to  justify 
himself  in  face  of  these  accusations.  But 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  that  gentle- 
man's answer,  who  remains  in  power  and 
continues  to  act  as  before,  casting  down 
every  opposition  to  his  system  by  the  as- 
sertion that  autocracy  can  only  be  upheld 
by  orthodoxy  and  nationality. 

It  is  the  same  with  Russia's  foreign 
policy.  The  Emperor  is  peaceful  and  will 
not  hear  of  war  ;  he  has,  in  fact,  sub- 
mitted to  many  humiliations  arising  fiom 
Russia's  conduct  toward  Bulgaria,  where 
Stambuloff  always  had  the  best  of  it,  rather 
than  provoke  a  conflict.  He,  accepts  the 
cajoleries  of  the  French  Republicans  and 
•ends  the  Star  of  St.  Andreas  to  President 


Carnot,  but  as  soon  as  French  diplomatists 
propose  a  real  alliance,  which  may  lead  to 
war,  they  are  met  by  a  fierce  rebuff  from 
the  Czar,  as  lately  happened  to  M.  do 
Laboulaye,  who  in  consequence  has  to 
leave  his  embassy  in  dismay.  With  all 
this,  however,  he  is  surrounded  by  Pan- 
slavists  and  allows  them  to  carry  on  an 
underground  warfare  against  the  Balkan 
States.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  example 
in  the  annals  of  modern  history  of  a  dip- 
lomatic envoy  abusing  so  flagrantly  the 
privileges  of  his  position  as  has  been  done 
by  M.  Hitrovo,  Minister  at  Bukarest, 
whose  house  was  the  rallying  point  of  all 
Panslavist  agitators  against  the  Bulgarian 
Government  and  even  of  the  Roumanian 
anti-dynastic  opposition.  But  at  last, 
having  quarelled  with  his  secretary,  Jacob- 
sohn,  this  woithy  made  revelations  so 
compromising  for  his  former  chief  that 
the  Government  was  obliged  to  transfer 
Hitrovo  to  Lisbon. 

It  is  evident  that  under  such  circum- 
stances, notwithstanding  the  personal  ten- 
dencies of  the  Czar,  the  maintenance  of 
peace  remains  doubtful.  Russia  indeed 
is  isolated,  so  much  so  that  two  years  ago 
Alexander  III.,  in  a  public  toast,  called 
little  Montenegro  her  only  friend.  He  is 
strongly  opposed  to  all  Western  ideas  of 
civilization,  very  irritable,  and  unflinching 
in  his  personal  dislikes,  as  he  has  shown 
in  the  case  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Bat- 
tenberg  ;  and,  with  his  narrow  views,  he 
is  unable  to  calculate  the  bearing  of  his 
words  and  actions,  which  often  amount  to 
direct  provocation  against  his  neighbors. 
If,  nevertheless,  tolerable  relations  with 
England,  Austria,  and  Germany  have  been 
maintained,  this  is  for  the  most  part  the 
merit  of  M.  de  Giers,  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, an  unpretending,  cautious,  and  per- 
sonally reliable  man  of  business,  whose 
influence  with  the  Czar  lies  in  the  clever- 
ness with  which  he  appears  not  to  exercise 
any.  He  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
political  relations,  but  no  specific  pro- 
gramme. He  never  takes  any  step  which 
commits  the  Emperor,  but  confines  him- 
self to  the  practical  questions  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  thus  enables  his  master  to  ap- 
pear the  real  leader  of  Russian  foreign 
policy.  By  these  means  this  Finnish  no- 
bleman, hated  by  the  Panslavists,  has  not 
only  contrived  to  become  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, but  to  remain  so  for  years.  Among 
the  other  Ministers  and  high  officials  only 
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feels  his  life  to  be  id  constant  danger,  as 
evidenced  by  the  immense  apparatus  of 
police  and  military  force  by  which  he  is 
surrounded,  particularly  when  travelling. 
The  Nihilist  plots  have  somewhat  abated, 
because  the  conspirators  have  been  ruth- 
lessly put  down,  but  no  one  knows  whether 
the  danger  of  Nihilism  has  been  dimin- 
ished. According  to  a  well-informed  ob- 
server,* acute  Nihilism  has  become  chron- 
ic, the  hot-headed  fanatics  ready  to  risk 
their  lives  in  attempts  of  violence  have  de- 
creased, and  the  omnipresence  of  politi- 
cal spies  has  suppressed  the  free  discussion 
of  political  affairs  ;  but  the  mass  of  the 


discontented,  which  expects  a  change  for 
the  better  only  from  revolutionary  events 
or  war,  has  enormously  increased. 

Russia  has  certainly  vast  natural  re- 
sources, but  thev  cannot  be  turned  to  ac- 
count  for  the  benefit  of  the  population  un- 
der the  present  system  of  government, 
which  rests  on  violent  suppression  of  every 
free  opinion,  official  corruption,  and  a 
perverse  fiscal  policy.  Unless  this  mis- 
government  and  the  aggressive  foreign 
policy  cease,  the  condition  of  the  great 
Russian  Empire  will  remain  precarious, 
and  the  prospects  of  European  peace  un- 
settled.— New  Review, 
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ACCIDENTAL  CONVERSATION. 


Mb.  Besant  will  probably  iind  plenty 
of  people  to  agree  with  him  when  he  says,' 
as  he  does  in  his  **  Voice  of  the  Flying 
Day,*'  that  after  some  six  weeks  of  coun- 
try solitude  there  comes  a  strong  longing 
on  the  townsman  for  the  talk  of  the  peo- 
ple in  trains  and  omnibuses,  on  park  seats 
and  in  penny  steamers.  Many  people  let 
the  listening  for  amusing  things  said  by 
strangers  become  part  of  their  daily  life, 
and  when  away  from  town  for  long,  miss 
this  accidental  conversation  as  they  miss 
the  play  or  the  opera.  And  by  accidental 
conversation  we  do  not  mean  conversa- 
tions with  strangers,  but  those  conversa- 
tions which  take  place  in  one's  presence, 
and  of  which  one  is  a  silent  spectator. 
To  the  men  and  women  who  cultivate  a 
taste  for  this  accidental  conversation  a 
journey  by  train  or  omnibus  is  as  good  as 
the  theatre.  If  you  once  get  bitten  with 
the  love  of  this  form  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentation, you  have  only  to  sit  quiet  in  a 
corner  and  witness  many  a  delightful 
comedy  enacted  before  your  eyes.  It 
will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  scenes  are 
apt  to  end  abruptly,  and  the  plots  are 
often  not  sufficiently  indicated  ;  but 
against  this  must  be  set  the  perfection  of 
realism  displayed  by  the  actors,  and  the  im- 
mense variety  of  the  stories.  Possibly, 
in  many  cases,  the  taste  for  accidental 
conversation  has  to  be  acquired  ;  but  this 
can  be  said  of  a  hundred  good  things, 
from  oysters  to  tobacco.     When  acquired, 


*  A.  V.  Samson-Himmelstjema,  St,  Peiers- 
hurgef  SMlderungtn  und  Bri^e,  Leipzig,  1891. 


however,  it  is  a  most  precious  possession, 
for  it  relieves  the  tedium  of  self-transport 
immensely.  Occasionally,  no  doubt,  one 
may  pass  a  day,  or  even  a  week,  without 
hearing  anything  worth  hearing  ;  but, 
then,  there  is  always  the  delight  of  the  hunt- 
er— the  quest  for  the  good  thing,  and  the 
sense  of  double  delight  when  it  is  found. 

Before,  however,  attempting  to  indi- 
cate the  best  way  of  encouraging  acciden- 
tal conversations,  and  illustrating  by  ex- 
ample the  sort  of  game  run  down,  we 
must  clear  up  a  point  of  honor  connected 
with  the  subject.  It  may  be  urged  that 
it  is  mean  and  dishonorable  to  sit  behind 
your  paper  listening  hard  all  the  time  to 
what  some  old  gentleman  is  saying  to  his 
niece  as  to  glories  of  his  youth,  and  that 
a  self-respecting  person  would  endeavor 
to  distract  his  mind — if  necessary,  with 
the  shipping  intelligence.  To  this  propo- 
sition we  must  give  a  distinct  denial. 
Without  stooping  to  the  excuse  of  the 
witnesses  in  Court,  who  **  just  set  the  door 
a  wee  bit  open,"  and  then  declare  that 
•*  the  voices  forced  themselves  upon  their 
ears  in  such  a  way  that,  do  what  they 
would,  they  could  not  help  hearing  every 
word,"  we  boldly  declare  that  a  man  has 
a  light  to  listen  and  to  overhear  all  acci- 
dental conversations,  subject  to  this  limita- 
tion, that  he  does  so  with  the  honA-fide 
intention  of  getting  therefrom  the  amuse- 
ment which  is  expected  at  the  theatre,  and 
nothing  but  that.  Any  other  reason  for 
listening  is  to  be  condemned.  A  man  has 
no  business  to  listen  to  anything  which  is 
being  said  about  himself  or  his  friends  or 
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relations  in  ignorance  of  bis  preseoce^ 
Again,  he  Las  no  basiness  to  listen,  if, 
tbougb  tbe  talliets  do  not  know  him,  be 
knows  them.  In  eitber  of  tbese  cafies 
tbere  is  a  personal  relation  establisbed  be- 
tween bin)  and  tbe  talkers,  and  it  woald 
be  a  betraval  of  tbe  courtesies  of  life  to 
take  advantage  of  tbe  fact  tbat  tbe  talkers 
bad  forgotten  bis  presence.  It  is  only 
when  a  man  can  feel  that  tbe  people  to 
whose  words  be  is  listening  are  total 
strangers  whom  be  has  never  seen  before, 
and  whom  be  will  never  see  again — who 
are,  in  fact,  as  far  as  be  is  concerned, 
mere  shadows  on  the  screen — tbat  tbe  de- 
lights of  accidental  conversation  can  be 
freely  indulged  in.  Fortunately,  these 
are  the  conditions  which  usually  prevail 
in  public  conveyances  in  London.  **  Come 
like  shadows,  so  depart,"  is  tbe  rule  of 
the  knife-board.  As  a  concrete  example 
of  tbe  manner  in  which  tbe  line  must  be 
drawn  between  ai^sisting  at  a  comedy  of 
real  life  and  mere  eavesdropping,  we  may 
give  the  experiences  of  an  inveterate  prac- 
tiser  of  the  art  of  listening.  The  person 
in  question  bad  taken  possession  of  a  new 
bouse  a  day  earlier  than  he  intended. 
Strolling  round  bis  garden  be  heard  be- 
hind the  fence  the  voices  of  two  country- 
men :  **  When  do  the  folks  come  in  !f" 
**  To-morrow."  "  What  sort  be  they  ?" 
Ilere  it  was  obvious  tbat  to  listen  further 
would  be  to  act  a  very  dishonorable  part ; 
and  accordingly  the  householder  in  ques- 
tion bad  nothing  to  do  but  to  sigh  as  a 
lover  of  accidental  conversations,  and  de- 
part like  a  man  of  honor.  When,  how- 
ever, he  found  himself  sketching  under 
one  side  of  a  high  hedge,  while  a  couple 
of  nnknown  beHgers  were  tiimming  on 
tbe  other,  he  could  listen  with  a  peifectly 
easy  conscience.  What  be  beard  on  tbe 
occasion  in  question  was  well  worth  bear- 
ing. *^  So  they  did  take  the  hemlock  and 
boiled  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  'oman  ;  and 
the  'oman  died."  **  Did  er,  now  !" 
Was  it  some  new  tale  of  rustic  poisoning 
that  was  being  rebited,  or  some  ancient 
fable,  old  perhaps  as  the  Odyssey,  which 
was  being  re-dished  by  one  of  tbe  bedgers 
for  the  other's  benefit  ?  Who  shall  say  ? 
The  sketcber  heard  no  more.  Not  be- 
cause be  was  seen,  or  because  the  men 
were  called  away,  but  simply  because 
there  then  occurred  one  of  those  long- 
drawn  pauses  which  are  so  remarkable  a 
feature  of  real  country  talk.     The  inter- 


val remained  unfilled,  and  whether  it 
Mary,  the  mason's  daoghter^  or  somebodv 
in  those  '^  very  old  ancient  times  joa^ve 
beard  tell  on,*'  who  drank  Uie  hemlock, 
remained  and  remains  a  mjstery.      Some 
people  wonld,  no  doubt,  be  disappointed 
at  anything  so  incomplete  as  thin.      These 
will  prefer  the  scenes  of  genteel  comedy 
one  gets  in  a  first-claftt  railway -carriage. 
The  present  writer  has  no   heaitation  in 
saying  tbat  tbe  verv  best  piece  of  acting 
for  vivacity,  naturalness,  and  good  taste 
tbat  he  has  ever  witnessed,   he  saw  as  a 
comer  seat  spectator  on  tbe  London  and 
South- Western.      The   droMnatit   permnuB 
were  an  elderly  but  handsome  and  well- 
bred  man  of  the  world,  anxioos  to  amnse 
himself  by  a  flirtation,  bnt  even  more  anx- 
ious not  to  commit  himself,  and   a  clever 
and  exceedingly  good-looking  old   vonng 
lady  of  about  nine  and  twenty.     A  better 
acted  or  more  finished  little  comedy  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine.     Every  point  was 
taken  up  and  given  its  proper  value,  and 
not  a  gesture  or   a  tone  was  overdone. 
But,  it  may  be  said,  this  must  be  an  im- 
aginary case,  people  never  talk  before  a 
stranger.   -Not,  perhaps,  if  yon  look  ag- 
gressive.    If,  however,  you  retire  behind 
your  paper  and  make  it  quite  clear  that 
you  have  no  sort  of  intention  of  trying  to 
join  in  tbe  conversation,  and  are^  in  fact, 
a  person  of  no  account,  they  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  take  you  at  your  word,  and  treat 
you  as  part  of  the  carriage  furniture.      In 
order  to   assume    this    carriage-furniture 
status,  however,   it  is  imperative  not  to 
speak.     Do  not  say,  **  May  I  move  this 
bag  ?"  *•  Allow  me,"  ''  May  I  open  this 
window  a  little  ?"     Such  phrases  at  once 
break  tbe  spell,  and  put  out  the  actors. 
The  only  way  to  secure  a  good  represen- 
tation is  to  sit  like  a  log,  and  either  look 
out  of  tbe  window  or  into   your   news- 
paper.    In  third-class  caniages  such  pre- 
cautions are,  however,   hardly  necessary. 
The  poorer  classes  are  accustomed  to  pub- 
licity, and  perform  in  public  without  any 
sense  of  uneasiness.     The  most  thrilling 
scene  will  sometimes  take  place  with  five 
on  each  side.     It  was  once  the  good  for- 
tune of  tbe  prenent  writer  to  be  in  a  third- 
class  Underground  carriage,    when  a  re- 
spectably dressed  woman  and  a  man,  who 
can  best  be  described  by  saying  that  he 
looked  like  what  is  described  in  the  ser- 
vants' advertisement  columns  as  a  '^  thor- 
ough indoor,"  got  in.     The  woman's  first 
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words  were  as  eood  as  any  ever  invented 
by  novelist  or  playwright  to  open  a  sensa- 
tional story  : — **  He  never  knew  till  the 
day  he  followed  her  to  the  grave  that  she 
wasn't  his  mother."  Then  followed  a 
very  exciting  bat  very  tangled  conversa- 
tional weby  from  which  one  could  dimly 
gather  that  somebody  was  keeping  some- 
body else — apparently  the  *'  thorough  in- 
door"— out  of  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  oppression 
and  knavery  going  on,  again  apparently 
against  the  '*  thorough  indoor,"  who  sat 
all  the  time  deeply  interested,  as  well  he 
might  be,  and  asking  an  occasional  and 
usually  irrelevant  question.  Above  every- 
thing, the  *'  thorough  indoor"  was  to  see 
a  third  person  before  |ie  was  seen  by  the 
other  side,  and  *'  put  it  to  him."  There 
was  just  a  chance  that  he  might  do  right, 
but  a  still  stronger  one  that  it  would  all 
be  no  good.  At  this  melancholy  conclu- 
sion the  train  stopped,  the  respectable 
woman  in  black  got  out,  followed  by  the 
*'  thorough  indoor,"  and  the  scene 
'*  closed  in,"  leaving  the  spectators  with 
an  intense,  but  unfortunately  unassuagable, 
thirst  for  more  light.  Told. barely,  the 
story  sounds  comic,  but  at  the  time  the 
earnestness  of  the  speakers  left  no  doubt 
that  it  was  a  real  tragedy  they  were  dis- 
cussing,— one  of  those  '^  strange  things" 
of  English  middle-class  life  which  Mr. 
Wiikie  Collins  loved  to  dissect. 

Occasionally,  the  people  who  train 
themselves  to  listen  in  railway-carriages 
will  do  more  than  merely  witness  *'  little 
comedies"  enacted  before  their  eyes,  or 
see  odd  characteristics  exhibited.  If  they 
are  lucky,  they  may  hear  some  really  good 
**  yarn"  ppun,  as  poor  people  spin  them 
to  each  other.  Try  to  get  a  laboring-man 
to  tell  you  a  story,  and  he  will  make  it  as 
colorless  and  bald  as  an  affidavit.  Hear 
him,  however,  in  the  ale-house,  among 
his  own  people,  and  it  is  a  very  different 
story.     The  present  writer  once  heard  an 


old  peasant  in  a  third-class  carriage  begin 
to  give  a  friend  a  chapter  of  autobiographi- 
cal reminiscences  which  was  worth  going 
a  hundred  miles  to  hear.  *'  Yes,"  he 
began,  or  rather  went  on,  '*  And  I  can 
mind  seeing  four  men  hung  in  a  very 
rustic  manner.  It  was  back  in  the  rick 
burnings.  I  was  a  lad  ;  but  they  were 
hung  just  opposite  our  door  for  a  warning. 
They  was  tried  in  Wells,  and  they  brought 
'em  down  to  the  country  where  I  was,  in 
a  wagon,  sitting  on  their  own  coffins,  and 
every  village  they  passed  through  they 
tolled  the  bells.  They  was  to  be  hung 
opposite  their  own  cottages.  They  put 
up  a  gallows  with  four  ropes,  and  they 
stood  one  of  these  big  wagons  boarded 
over,  underneath,  and  when  they  had 
fastened  the  men  up,  they  put  in  the 
horses  and  drew  the  wagon  away  from  un- 
der their  feet.  Law  bless  you,  they 
kicked  there  for  more  nor  half  an  ^^our, 
and  their  polls  was  drawn  out  half  a  foot, 
and  all  as  red  as  fire.  It  was  jnst  against 
where  we  lived,  and  I  saw  'em  hanging 
there  till  it  was  dark.  They'd  set  the 
ricks  on  fire,  you  see.  There  used  to  be 
a  lot  of  it,  and  they  wanted  to  stop  it  and 
to  make  these  1  am  speaking  of  a  warn- 
ing." .  .  .  Whether  this  hideous '*  rustio 
manner"  of  hanging  was  ever  really  pur- 
sued we  do  not  know,  but  certainly  the 
old  man  spoke  as  if  he  were  speaking  the 
truth  ;  and  when  he  turned  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  bull-baiting  on  Mendip,  and 
how  the  young  chaps  used  to  run  in  and 
catch  hold  of  the  rope,  and  then  run  out 
again  before  the  bull  could  get  at  them, 
it  was  clear  that  he  was  not  romancing, 
for  such  displays  of  village  cruelty  and 
prowess  have  often  been  described.  But, 
true  or  false,  accidental  conversations  cer- 
tainly form  no  small  part  for  many  people 
of  the  charm  of  town  life.  They  are  not 
better  than  the  woods  and  fields,  hut  they 
are  a  considerable  compensation. — Specta- 
tor. 
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The  experimental  philosopher,  as  a 
rule,  is  blessed  with  a  love  of  fun  and 
humor,  and  possesses  perhaps  in  a  higher 
degree  than  his  brethren  of  the  pen,  a 
happy  facility  for  mental  relaxation.     The 


Germans  would  probably  seek  to  explain 
this  condition  of  mind,  as  due  to  the  in- 
termittance  of  objective,  in  distinction  to 
the  continuity  of  subjective  trains  of 
thought ;  but  these  are  hard  words,  and 
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as  Bishop  Berkclej  sajt,  metaphTtioiBi 
first  raise  a  dost,  and  tbtfo  coiDplaiB  tbej 
cancc*!  Bee.  It  is  a  fact,  and  that  it 
eDoag^h  for  nf,  that  Bcientifie  meo  are 
geoeiaJlr  cbeerfaJ  minded,  and  can  take 
pieaMire  in  wholesome  friroIitT  ;  ther, 
more  easilr  than  acholarK  or  poetF,  can 
get  out  of  their  iphere  of  work,  can  more 
eaeilr  an  bend  the  bow.  and  restore  there- 
bj  the  balance  of  their  phjsical  well- 
beine. 

This  was  certain] T  the  case  with  Faradar 
— though  not  perhaps  conf^picaomJr  to 
the  world  at  large,  with  whom,  his  rela- 
tions i^ere  those  of  a  solemn  teacher  of 
natare's  mjsterier.  a  snve  exponent  of 
her  hiwF.  and  abore  aU  a  man  of  such  ab- 
stniiBe  orizinalitv  that  he  seemed  a  dweller 
in  the  Terr  empjrean  of  thoogfaL 
^^One  of  the  earliest  visits  we  paid  in 
London,  after  oar  marriage  in  1850, — 
was  an  afternoon  call  on  llr.  and  Mrs. 
Faraday  at  the  Rojal  Institation.  Ifj 
husband  was  on  terms  of  intimacr  witli 
the  great  eWtrician,  heing  himself  an  en- 
thasiastic  laborer  in  the  same  field — a  field 
whose  limits  were  eren  then  known  to  be 
as  illimitable  as  Cosmos  itself. 

I  had  never  ret  seen  FaradaT.  A  feel- 
ing  of  awe  overcame  me,  as  we  ascended 
the  lon$:  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the 
Upper  Chambers  of  that  famoos  house  in 
Albemarle  Street.  With  the  knowledge 
that  we  were  approaching  the  Arcana  of 
Science.  I  was  in  no  ooHoditioD  of  arm- 
pathv  with  the  fools  that  msh  in,  bat 
rather  felt  restrained  bj  the  reverent  spir- 
its of  those  who  fear  to  tread,  on  samd 
groand.  The  verj  soand  of  the  homelj 
door  knocker,  rapped  on  mv  heart.  Toath 
and  ignorance  are  ever  diffident — at  least 
thej  oaght  to  be — and  thej  were  in  the 
davs  that  are  past.  We  entered,  and 
were  kindlv  greeted  bv  Mrs.  Faradar, 
who  led  as  throogfa  the  outer  siting-room, 
into  an  inner  sanctum  ;  there  was  Faraday 
himself,  half  reclining  on  a  sofa — with  a 
heap  of  circulating  library  novels  roand 
him ;  he  had  evidently  rejected  some, 
that  were  thrown  carelenlj  on  the  floor — 
but  hia  eyes  were  glued  on  the  exciting 
pages  of  a  third  volume. 

*'  He  reads  a  great  many  novels,  ana  it 
ia  rerj  good  for  him  to  divert  his  mind,'' 
aaid  Mrs.  Faraday  to  ua,  later  on. 

It  was  a  touch  of  nature,  delightfully 
reaasorittg ;  the  feeling  of  awe  gave  place 
to  wimieat  hnaHUi  aynpatby,  when  the 


philoaopber  ia  his  moat  vi 
and  his  ever  cheery  voiee,  ipelcoied 
not  forgetting  however  to  place  a  Mar 
his  book. 

Hieae  were  winter  dara,  a  boar  time 
with  ^'  lecturea"  and  kimafcory  'work  ; 
but  we  wanted  to  eagage  tke  Faradaya  to 
par  us  a  visit  at  Fyae  Coort,  ia  the  lata 
summer,  when  ihey  woald  be  able  to  get 
away  froos  Lnadoa.  Mr.  Crosae,  who 
fully  shared  ia  Faraday'a  delight  ia  a 
thunder-stoim,  said  laaghiagly,  that  lie 
hoped  we  might  have  a  **  lattlii^  good 
storm,  to  welcome  them  to  the  Qaaatoek 
lulls ;"  adding  ^'^  but  I  am  miy  to  aay 
that  we  are  not  imfre<]aently  diaai^Miiatcdy 
owing  to  that  abomia^ile  Bridgwater 
river  which  eairiea  off  aooie  of  oar  heat 
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Thia  remark  led  to  a  diaeaasioa  npoa 
the  electric  altractioa  of  river  syatenM,  aad 
the  eoaseqncnt  distribotioB  of  rain. 
Schoabeia's  recent  researdiea  oa  oaoae 
were  toadied  upon,  ia  refereaee  to  ita  ea- 
eeas  in  the  atmo^here,  or  ita  abeenoe, 
beiag  possibly  in  aome  way  eoimeeted 
with  iafluenxa  and  other  e^eaiie  dia- 
oideiiw  Dr.  Faraday  thea  aaked  Mr. 
Croase  about  his  experiaieata  upon  ''  the 
carrying  and  traaaferring  power  of  elee- 
tridty."  Ia  condaaioa  he  reamrked,  oo 
hearing  of  Mr.  Croase'a  aaeeeaa  ia  the 
transfer  of  pure  silver  through 'distilled 
water  by  slow  electric  acdon,  **  that  thaw 
can  be  no  doubt  that  that  power  has  been 
astonishingly  influential  ia  brii^iBg  about 
many  of  the  earthy  and  metalliferooa  ar- 
rangements of  the  globe." 

The  eooversatioa  had  begun  aimply 
enough,  about  the  aovela  of  Leter  and 
Trollope,  aad  the  promise  of  the  firai 
Exhibitioa,  whidi  was  to  be  opened  ere 
many  months ;  but  science  was  too  aear 
to  both  these  eathunasts  for  them  to  re- 
main loi^  without  touching  on  tiie  aah- 
ject. 

Learii^  the  ci^r  talkers  to  their  alio- 
tropic  condition  of  oxygen  in  the  atmoa> 
phere,  and  the  ceaseless  interchange  of 
atoms  in  the  earth  beneath  ;  Mrs.  Faraday 
drew  me  aside,  and  candidly  told  me,  in 
much  kindness,  and  with  true  wifely  wis- 
dom, that  our  house,  was  of  all  plaoea, 
the  one  where  she  could  not  permit  her 
husband  to  spend  his  holiday.  She  was 
well  aware  that  Fyne  Court  had  ita  labora- 
tories and  foundries,  in  short  had  electri- 
cal arrangements  from  garret  to  haaeaieiiti 
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and  she  foresaw  Ihat  FarRday,  instcaJ  of 
resting  hU  brains,  would  be  talking  sci- 
ence all  day  long. 

I  did  not  fail  to  vindicate  my  hiiNbRiid's 
character  as  not  being  one  of  the  Dryas- 
dust school  ;  HHBuring  Mra.  Faraday  that 
he  had  at  tiiQes.  the  elmllicnt  spirils  nf  a 
schoolboy,  could  play  practical  jokiiB — 
talk  most  excellent  noDscnne,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  he  who  is  not  a  fool  sonictinics, 
is  a  fool  always,  and  lastly  that  lie  bad 
been  convicted  limeR  out  of  mind,  of  pcr- 
petiating  tbe  most  execrable  puns  1 

Faraday  himself  had  been  known  to  in- 
dolze  in  bad  puns  ;  there  is  a  story  told 
of  his  being  terribly  bored  by  a  long* 
winded  friend,  «bo  went  on  prosing  abont 
a  misadventnre,  he  had  bad  on  one  occa- 
aion,  when  driving  across  country  after 
dark.  This  friend's  coachman,  who  we 
may  suppose  was  not  a  total  abstainer, 
lost  his  way  and  wandered  about  and 
about ;  the  nanator  did  the  like  in  verbal 
description,  which  was  mnat  ttTcsome  ; 
"  at  length"  raid  he  "  the  fellow  set  me 
down  in  a  miry  road,  where  I  was  plunging 
abont  half  the  night  in  a  perfect  morai>s." 
"More  ass  jon"  rapped  out  the  pbilos- 
opber,  gl;)d  to  finish  boredom  with  a  langh. 

To  return  to  the  incidenta  of  a  visit, 
which  to  me  were  so  memotable  ;  we 
were  about  to  take  our  leave,  when  to  my 
great  delight.  Dr.  Faraday,  ofFered  to 
show  us  over  the  "  workshops,"  aa  he 
called  them,  of  the  Royal  Institotlon. 

Descending  to  the  basement,  we  passed 
thriiu^h  several  rnoma,  but  made  our  tirst 
halt  in  tbe  old  Uboratory,  where  r>avy 
had,  with  the  marvelloua  innight  of  true 
genius,  worked  out  bis  philosophical  in- 
ductions, and  given  experimental  proof  at 
their  accuracy.  Here  in  this  very  spot, 
the  principles  of  electro-chemistry  took 
tangible  form  and  significance  ;  to  ihe 
nnreflncjing  mind,  a  acieniitic  fact  may 
petuhancc  seem  small  and  iHulaled.  one 
may  even  be  tempted  to  my  with  that 
foolish  person,  who  with  a  sneer  remarked 
to  Franklin  "  What'a  tlie  use  of  itT'  if 
one  did  not  remember  the  philosopher's 
rejoinder  "  What's  tiie  use  of  a  baby  /" 

Speaking  of  Davy's  great  scientific 
achievementa  Mr.  ('rumie  remarked,  that 
the  Swedish  chemist  l^rxelius,  jealotisly 
endeavored  to  detract  from  hia  merils  say- 
ing, "  It  wjiH  I,  BeizcliiiR,  who  opened 
the  door  and  Davy  walked  in,"  Thia 
gave  Faraday,   the  occasion  to  speak  of 


his  "  old  mssler,  that  truly  great  man," 
in  tprins  of  ruverence,  ihut  ehuwed  the 
largeness  of  his  own  luitnre. 

The  leadeis  of  FaradHy's  llingraphy 
will  icmi'Miber,  (lint  when  in  the  capacity 
of  piidite  spcielary  he  acc'tin|>anied  Sir 
lIuMipliry  Daiy  in  his  liaiels  vn  ihe  (Jon- 
lincnl,  he  siilTcied  not  a  little  from  (he 
unsuilablo  impositions  of  serviec  iiiade 
upon  liim,  anil  fnim  the  leiuper  nf  Lady 
Davy  ;  and  what  whh  fur  woise,  in  16ii4, 
when  Faraday  sought  the  dislinrtion  of 
adding  F.U.H.  to  liis  name,  his  election 
was  t-lrongly  opposed  by  Sir  iliimpbry. 
1  knew  nothing  of  these  cirtnmstaiiees  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  I  am  descrlbhig  ;  but 
I  have  often  thought  since  in  refertnce  to 
the  words  I  then  heard,  that  ctrlainly, 
few  men  conid  so  gratefully  remember, 
and  still  fewer,  could  so  nobly  forget  as 
Faraday. 

Coleridge  who  had  been  Davy's  fiiend, 
when  the  raw  (;orniHh  lad  first  entered 
npon  scientific  work,  in  Ileddoe's  I'nen- 
matio  Inslitntion,  in  the  far-off  Bristol 
days —complained  in  later  years — of  Davy 
'■  moulding  himself  to  the  woild,"  be- 
coming in  short  "a  Theo-mammonist." 
Coleridge,  unconventional  to  a  fault,  aoti- 
mundane  in  tbe  extreme,  frankly  preferred 
"  little  i  against  a  whole  alphabet  of  pnt^ 
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the  iDftterial  (oTcea  of  Nature.  Of  the 
formula  of  liis  own  religious  belief,  few 
people  outside  bis  own  community,  ever 
henrd  bin)  speak.  He  was  "  no  graceless 
zealot"  fighting  for  "  modea  of  faith  ;" 
but  certaiuly  "  bin  life  was  iu  the  right" 
if  ever  man'a  was  in  this  world. 

Though  reticent  about  the  articles  of 
his  Faith,  Faraday  was  outspoken  and 
coDsistent  in  referring  all  phenomena  to 
the  Omnipotent  wisdom  of  God,  In  the 
first  lecture  in  his  course  on  the  non-me- 
tallic elements,  in  the  Spring  of  1852, 
there  occurs  a  fine  passage.  Ilo  was  re- 
marking on  the  protean  aspects  of  these 
elements  which  constitute  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  material  world,  when  be 
proceeded  to  aay  : 

"  But  higher  contemplations  than  those 
of  mere  ehenieal  science  are  suggested  by 
the  investigation  of  these  properties  :  ob- 
jects of  greater  interest  present  themselves 
than  the  deductions  of  law  or  the  perfec- 
tion of  systems.  An  investigation  of  the 
distinctive  properties  of  chemical  elements 
unfolds  to  us  the  mysterious  yet  simple 
means  chosen  by  the  Omnipotent  for  ae- 
complishing  His  results  ;  leaching  us  bow 
elements  the  moat  seemingly  unmanage- 
able and  discordant  are  made  to  watch  like 
ministering  angels  around  ua — each  per- 
forming tranquilly  its  destined  function — 
mo\ing  through  all  the  varying  phases  of 
decay  and  death — and  then^spiinging  ioto 
new  life,  assuming  new  forms." 

It  was  early  in  the  Fifties,  when  we  all 
thought  the  trusty  schoolmaster  was  abroad 
with  his  primer,  and  when  as  Kingsley 
aaid,  "  the  devil  was  shamminK  dead  "  ; 
that  S'udge  the  medium  made  his  appear- 
ance, "  turning  tables"  and  introducing 
to  the  "  awe-struck,  wide-eyed,  open- 
mouthed  "  educated  classes 

"  Milton  oompasiDg  baby-rhTmes,  and  Look* 
KeasoDiog    in    gibberiBb,    Homer     writing 

Greek 
In    noQglits    and    crosaeE,    Asapb    aaUing 

To  crotchet  and  qnaver." 

rublishers  and  unbelievers  in  these 
posthumous  writings  of  the  immortals, 
were  confronted  by  friends,  whoae  veracitjr 
they  had  never  doubted,  assctUng  that 
they  themselves  had  heard  and  seen  these 
marvels  of  waving  hands  and  mystic  writ- 
ing. Warren,  the  author  of  "  Ten  Thou- 
sand a  Vcar,"  made  a  capital  answer  to 


Lady  Mary  Topham,  who  in  giving  her 
account  of  certain  spiiitual  manifestations, 
ended  up  by  saying,  "and  vou  know, 
Mr,  Wanen  —  seeing  is  believing." 
"  Yes,  Ivady  Mary — and — believing  is  see- 
ing," was  the  hharp  retort. 

When  the  craze  of  table-turning  was  at 
its  height,  my  husband  and  1  had  not  in- 
frequently the  pleasure  of  dining  in  com- 
pany with  Cobden  and  Bright,  on  Sunday 
evenings,  when  the  patty  never  exceeded 
nix  or  eight  people.  One  soon  forgot 
Cobden's  broad  Sussex  tone  of  voice,  iu 
the  genuine  charm  of  bia  manner.  The 
first  evening  I  remember,  Blight  was  late 
in  making  his  appearance,  and  we  began 
dinner  without  him  ;  at  length  he  came 
in  upon  us  like  Jove's  thunderbolt.  He 
had  been  detained  by  the  necessity  of  see- 
ing the  Oreek  Minister  ;  there  was  some 
burning  question  at  issue,  about  which  ho 
and  Cobden  began  talking  in  hainmei  and 
tongs  fashion  ;  they  seemed  so  violently 
opposed  to  one  another,  that  t  thought  a 
quarrel  between  this  political  Damon  and 
Pythias  nothing  short  of  inevitable.  I 
was  aghast  at  the  highly  militant  aspect 
of  the  Peace  party — it  was  eaid  of  John 
Bright,  that  if  he  had  not  been  a  Quaker, 
ho  would  have  been  a  prize- fit; hter.  Pres- 
ently, in  the  midst  of  the  discussion,  Cob- 
den said  something  conclusive  of  the  argu- 
ment, with  an  infinitely  humorous  turn, 
and  everybody  laughed.  Bright  included. 

From  politics  the  conversation  turned 
upon  general  subjects,  and  in  rejoinder  to 
Mr.  Crosse's  remark  that  tho  present  age 
was  devoid  of  sublimity,  Mr.  Bright  said, 
"  Shakespeare  and  Milton  can  ba  over- 
rated ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Shakespeate 
faa»  written  a  great  deal  of  nonaense  ;  and 
he  w,>nt  on  to  say,  that  what  bu  liked  teat 
in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  is  tho  description  uE 
the  revolt  of  tho  sngeia.  My  Itupntasioo 
was  that  Bright  in  Haying  tbi>,  autl  a  good 
deal  more  thai  was  very  aitli-p'":!'™!,  was 
in  a  mood  for  indulginti  in  pimidii». 

After  dinner  wap  -'v-.r    il..    i'     "'        ~ 
soon  joined   tie   U-V' 
win,  and  Mr.   Bri;  i 
Llicmldtry  talili-liu'. 
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the  spirit  of  mischief  possessed  Mr.  Cob- 
den,  who  was  next  me,  and  myself,  ex- 
changing a  glance  of  mutual  understand- 
ing, we  two  exerted  ourselves  to  move  the 
unimpressionable  table  by  mere  muscular 
force.  It  began  to  slide  round,  for  our 
feet  helped  our  hands.  '*  It's  going,  it's 
going  !"  cried  out  Mr.  Bright  in  triumph  ; 
but  just  then  he  looked  up,  and  seeing 
that  we  were  laughing,  exclaimed  :  **  Oh, 
it's  all  a  trick,  I  see  Mrs.  Crosse  and  Cob- 
den  are  in  league."  **  Of  course  I  am  in 
the  League,  as  the  wife  of  a  free-trader 
is  bound  to  be,'*  I  replied  laughing.  Just 
at  that  moment,  a  gentleman  present  asked 
Mr.  Bright  some  questions  connected  with 
busines3  in  the  House  ;  the  latter  turning 
toward  him,  adjusted  the  high  quaker 
collar  of  his  coat,  with  a  trick  of  manner 
peculiar  to  him,  and  slightly  throwing 
back  his  head,  spoke  in  answer  gravely 
and  forcibly.  In  that  moment  I  caught 
an  impression  of  the  great  orator  ;  his 
face  was  full  of  power  and  earnestness — 
the  earnestness  of  internal  conviction,  the 
power  to  influence  the  multitude. 

A  few  days  after  this  dinner,  I  saw  our 
Somersetshire  neighbor,  Colonel  Charlea 
Tynte — Mezzo-Tinte,  as  he  was  called, 
because  his  father  and  his  son  were  also 
colonels.  I  mentioned  to  him  the  inter- 
est I  had  felt  in  meeting  the  leaders  of 
the  Free  Trade  movement.  In  conversa- 
tion he  told  me  what  Lord  John  Russell 
had  quite  recently  said  to  him,  imitating 
as  he  did  so  the  speaker's  drawling  man- 
ner :  **  If  you  ask  me,"  said  his  lordship, 
**  who  is  the  best  speaker  in  the  House — 
well,  I  must  say,  John  Bright." 

But  to  return  to  spiritualism  ;  whether 
one  met  Mrs,  Milliner  Gibson — as  that 
somewhat  over-dressed  lady  was  called — 
with  her  magic  bracelet  of  amber  beads, 
or  Dr.  Ashburner  with  his  phials  of  mes- 
merized water,  which,  if  you  looked  into 
them  long  enough,  would  picture  all  the 
scenes  of  your  past  life  ;  the  tiresome 
subject  would  crop  up. 

Faraday  was  pestered  with  applications 
and  letters  from  people  who  believed  that 
**  a  new  force"  had  been  discovered,  and 
expected  him  to  explain  it  scientifically. 
**  Poor  electricity  is  made  accountable  for 
half  the  follies  of  the  age,"  said  Faraday 
one  day  when  we  were  talking  over  the 
new  craze.  He  invited  ray  husband  to 
accompany  him  to  a  seance,  where  the 
following  incident  occurred.     A  girl  pres- 


ent who  was  said  to  be  io  a  state  of  clair- 
voyance, was  supposed  to  manifest  ex- 
traordinary emotion  when,  as  directed. 
Dr.  Faraday  turned  the  apex  of  a  rock 
crystal  toward  her.  Bat  the  girl  conld 
see  the  crystal,  and  the  obviou^i  conclnsioa 
was — that  she  was  in  collasioo  with  the 
giver  of  the  seance  and  was  acting  a  part. 
It  was  pretended  that  the  action  of  her  or- 
dinary senses  was  in  abeyance,  and  that 
in  fact  her  eyes  saw  nothing  outwardly. 
Mr.  Crosse  handed  his  hat  to  Dr.  Faraday 
to  use  as  a  screen  before  the  object  ;  this 
was  no  sooner  done  than  the  clairvoyant 
failed  utterly  to  respond  to  the  movements 
of  the  crystal.  There  were  other  ex- 
hibitions, which,  under  the  test  of  com- 
mon sense,  failed  equally  ;  the  whole 
thing  was  a  perfect  fiasco,  quite  unworthy 
the  serious  consideration  of  scientific  men. 
Faraday  often  took  occasion  to  remark 
*'  On  the  tendency  there  is  in  the  human 
mind  to  deceive  ourselves  in  regard  to  all 
we  wish,  and  the  lack  of  all  real  educa- 
tional training  of  the  judgment."  This 
was  said  in  1853.  In  the  summer  of  the 
same  year,  Faraday  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Schonbcin,  which  the  world — 
though  it  believes  itself  better  educated, 
more  advanced  and  wiser  generally — may 
read  with  interest  and  profit,  for  the  folly 
of  the  foolish  is  always  with  as. 

'*  I  have  not  been  at  work,"  writes  Faraday, 
"  except  in  turning  the  tables  apon  the  table- 
tarn  era,  nor  shoold  I  have  done  that,  bat  that 
80  many  inquiries  poared  in  npon  me,  that 
I  thoaght  it  better  to  stop  the  inpoaring  flood 
by  letting  all  know,  at  onoe,  what  my  views 
and  thoaghts  were.  What  a  weak,  oredaloas, 
inoredalons,  nnbelieving,  saperBtitions,  bold, 
frightened — what  a  ridioaloas  world  oars  is,  as 
far  as  ooncems  the  mind  of  man.  How  fall  of 
inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and  absardi- 
ties  it  is  !' ' 

All  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
have  known  the  great  electrician  must 
have  been  impressed  by  the  singularly 
even  balance  of  his  mind  ;  a  contrast  to 
Darwin,  who  lost,  if  indeed  he  ever  pos- 
sessed, a  love  of  poetry,  and  became  deaf 
and  blind  as  it  were  to  the  imaginative 
side  of  our  nature.  Faraday  was  not 
given  to  quote  poetry,  or  to  talk  about  it 
in  a  literary  sense  ;  but  as  the  mathe- 
matician discovers  in  the  universe  *'  a 
divine  geometry,"  so  did  he  discover  to 
his  hearers — whether  he  lectured  on 
'^  Magnetic  Actions  and  Affections"  or 
on  the  **  Conservation  of  Force" — a  di- 
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Mrs.  Grole'were  a  great  contrast  to  each 
olher  ;  it  did  not  require  Sydney  Smith's 
wit  to  discover  that  they  bad  exchanged 
attributes.  lie  wan  so  mensured  and  de- 
corous in  all  things,  and  his  wife  so  much 
the  reverse — at  least  in  talk.  I  remember 
her  stnrlling  a  sedate  and  somewhat  dull 
act  of  people,  by  saying  that  nothing 
would  go  light  in  ihe  woild  till  marriages 
were  entered  upon  like  the  tenancy  of  a 
house,  with  leases  of  seven,  fourteen,  and 
twenty-one  years,  renewable  or  not,  at 
pleasure. 

We  did  not  say  things  so  crudely,  in 
the  Fifties,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  do  now. 
No  one  would  ever  have  associated  the 
idea  of  female  vanity  with  Mrs.  Grote, 
whoso  dressing  Sydney  Smith  summed  up 
as  grotesque  ;  nothing  could  be  more 
careless,  more  incongruous,  or  more  shabby 
than  her  garments.  But  the  strong  mind- 
ed woman  had  her  little  weakness— she 
was  proud  of  her  legs.  When  Susan 
Durant  was  modelling  her  statue  of  "  The 
Forsaken  Shepherdess,"  which  was  sub- 
sequently placed  in  the  Mansion  House, 
her  friend,  Mrs.  Grote,  proffered  herself 
as  a  model  for  the  legs,  which.  Arcadian 
like,  were  scant  of  covering ;  the  result 
fully  justified  the  lady's  pretensions. 

The  Grotes,  Lord  Iloughton — who,  by- 
theby,  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  "  the 
cool  of  the  evening"  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  him  —  Sir  Emerson  Tennant,  Sir 
Henry  Itawlinson,  Sir  Charles  Fellows, 
Mr.  Fergusion,  and  a  host  of  other  non- 
w.ientiflc  people  were  to  bo  met  at  Mrs. 
Barlow's  delightful  parties  in  the  old  days. 
Mr.  Barlow  became  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Institution  as  long  ago  as 
1843,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  he 
and  his  wife  gave  an  eminently  social  as- 
pect to  the  learned  gatherings.  They 
lived  in  Berkeley  Street,  conveniently 
near  the  Institution,  It  was  Mrs.  Bar- 
low's custom  during  the  Session  to  invite 
the  Friday  evening  lecturer  to  meet  a 
party  at  dinner,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  lec- 
ture beginning  at  nine.  The  guests  were 
mostly  bidden  in  compliment  to  the  lec- 
turer's special  subject.  If  Lyell  was  to 
discourse  on  the  impressions  of  rain  drops 
on  ancient  strata,  giving  us  thereby  a  back 
cast  of  the  weather  in  pre  adamilc  times. 
or  if  Ramsay  was  to  expound  his  theory 
of  glacial  action  in  the  formation  of  lake 
basins — then  the  parly  would  consist  of 
geologists  and  their  wives,  with  ajudicioua 


sprinkling  of  fashionable  outsiders,  among 
whom  the  hostess  had  family  coanectioDs. 
But  there  is  antipathy,  as  well  as  sym- 
pathy, even  among  the  followers  of  sci- 
ence ;  Faraday  was  right,  human  nature  ia 
the  same  everywhere.  For  instance.  Sir 
Richard  Owen  and  Profesaor  Haxley 
would  not  be  asked  to  meet  one  another  ; 
and,  alas  I  though  they  had  been  the  clos- 
est of  friends,  Sedgwick  and  Murcbison 
no  longer  hunted  Siluria  in  conples. 
Even  astronomers  can  be  the  reverse  of 
nice  with  each  other,  though  the  objects 
of  their  affections  are  so  far  removed. 
Arago's  abuse  of  his  fellow-worker  was  the 
most  comprehensive  in  the  language  ;  he 
said  of  Leverrier  that  he  was  "  the  great- 
est scoundrel  within  the  orbit  of  Neptune. ' ' 
Our  own  astronomer,  Adams,  had  in 
those  days,  or  at  least  his  friends  had  for 
hira,  a  gnidge  against  Airy  for  neglecting 
to  notice  his  paper  on  the  "  Fertnrbationa 
of  Uranus,"  and  thereby  in  point  of  time, 
losing  to  England  the  honor  of  the  die- 
covery  of  Neptune.  Leverrier  found  the 
planet  by  accident,  which  Adama  had 
proved  by  indudive  reasoning  mnat  be 
there.  In  the  exact  place,  where  the  lucky 
Frenchman's  telescopic  vision  fonnd  ii. 

In  common  justice  it  must  be  said,  no 
international  jealousies  ever  interfered 
with  the  hospitable  receptions  accorded  to 
distinguished  foreigners,  in  the  scientific 
society  of  London. 

Among  the  foreign  »avanU  to  be  met 
with  at  the  Murchisons,  the  Lyella.  the 
Barlows,  and  elsewhere,  there  remains  on 
my  mind  a  very  distinct  recollection  of 
M.  Quetelet,  whom  we  met  first  at  the 
Spences.  This  well-known  Belgian  as- 
tronomer and  statistician,  was  a  noble- 
looking  man,  whose  conversation  was  full 
of  grave  interest.  Just  at  this  time,  the 
ChrUtian  soeialixm  of  Maurice  and  Kings- 
ley,  waa  attracting  the  attention  of  many 
earnest-minded  men,  who  desired  to  lessen 
the  evils  that  appeared  to  be  no  other  than 
the  noxioQs  products  of  olvilization.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  a  savage  attack 
had  been  made  on  the  two  clergymen,  by 
Wilson  Croker  in  the  pages  of  ma  Qtup- 
terly,  and  this  circumstance  brongfat  the 
matter  still  more  under  diacDSHon.  In 
reference  to  the  vexed  question,  M,  Quote- 
let  used  these  remarkable  words:  "  e'ett 
la  societe  qui  prepare  U  tr  le,  le  eoaf{ 
n'eel  gue  VinstrumenI  ywt  cerucurt.'' 

Another  foreignar,  who  i  a: 
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met  in  society  at  the  time — a  Frenchman, 
whom  Kinglake  might  have  classed  with 
those  deserving  to  be  Englishmen,  if  born 
again,  was  M.  Sainte- Claire  Deville.  He 
had  only  recently  rediscovered  alaminium, 
aided  in  his  researches  by  a  grant  from 
the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  who  much 
as  he  hated  the  Victor  Hugos  of  the  pen, 
knew  how  to  be  civil  to  men  of  science. 
Aluminium  was  to  be  so  cheap,  that 
houses  were  to  be  roofed  with  it,  and  iron 
pots  and  kettles  were  to  be  superseded  by 
the  lighter  metal.  Alas,  to  our  cost, 
every  storm  still  finds  out  our  loose  tiles  ; 
and  cumbrous  iron  still  holds  its  sway  in 
the  kitchen. 

In  my  old  note-book,  among  other  for- 
eign friends  and  acquaintances,  there  ap- 
pears the  name  of  the  celebrated  French 
chemist,  Dumas  ;  and  I  am  thereby  re- 
minded of  an  amusing  incident.  The 
contributions  of  this  distinguished  man  to 
the  science  of  organic  chemistry,  were  am- 
ply sufficient  to  justify  a  large  amount  of 
self-esteem  ;  but  vanity  is  not  a  becoming 
garment  when  it  has  no  revers  of  humility. 
M.  Dumas  was  not  only  known  for  his 
laboratory  work,  he  was  associated  with 
the  dignity  of  official  life,  having  held  the 
porte-feuille  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce ;  but  yet  he  was  not  happy,  he  had 
a  crook  in  his  lot,  for  his  name  was  the 
pame  as  that  of  the  too  prolific  novelist — 
the  author  of  **  Monte  Cristo,"  and  noth- 
ing irritated  the  man  of  science  so  much 
as  being  mistaken  for  his  namesake.  It 
chanced  on  one  occasion,  the  distinguished 
savant  being  the  guest  of  the  evening, 
that  a  lady  well  known  in  society  as  a 
great  lion  hunter,  desired,  with  her  usual 
charming  audacity,  to  be  introduced  to 
the  dignified,  muchly  decorated  French- 
man. She  immediately  began  pouring 
out  the  torrent  of  her  flattery,  the  first 
words  of  which  nearly  convulsed  the  by- 
standers, who  of  course  took  in  the  humor 
of  the  situation.  **  Oh,  Monsieur  Du- 
mas,'^  exclaimed  the  effusive  lady,  *'  I  am 
delighted  to  meet  you,  but  you  are  no 
stranger  to  me,  you  have  not  in  England 
a  greater  admirer  than  myself ;  I  knew 
every  line  of  yoor  writings,  from  dear 
*  Monte  Cristo/  to  the  delishtfnl  *  Moiu- 
qnetaires  ;*  I  hope  yon  wiff  **  >w  me  to 
send  you  a  card  tor 

**  Madam,  I  am 
with  tbs  writ 


nine,    snub-proof   coat-of-mail   could    re- 
sist. 


<( 


If 


Oh,  I  thought  you  were  the  great  M. 
Dumas,"  exclaimed  the  bewildered  lady. 

Here  the  hostess  intervened,  but  not 
too  soon  as  to  spoil  our  enjoyment  of  the 
petite  comedie. 

The  Barlows'  hospitalities  were  not 
confined  to  their  weekly  dinners  ;  for  dur- 
ing the  Royal  Institution  Session,  Mrs. 
Barlow  received  her  friends  at  her  own 
house,  after  the  lecture  was  over  at  ten 
o'clock.  These  gatherings  had  something 
of  the  character  of  a  French  salon;  the 
same  people — always  with  a  pleasant  in- 
fusion of  strangers — met  week  after  week, 
not  as  fortuitous  atoms  in  the  social  whirl- 
pool, but  having  sympathy  of  tastes  and 
interests,  that  gave  a  feeling  of  continuity 
to  the  meetings.  There  was  hardly  an 
English  notability  in  the  ranks  of  science, 
or  a  foreign  savant  visiting  London,  who 
did  not  on  one  or  more  occasions,  put  in 
an  appearance  in  Berkeley  Street.  Liter- 
ature and  diplomacy  were  also  well  repre- 
sented. The  listener  might  gather  in  a 
focus,  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Lacaita  and  Pollock  discussing  a  new  read- 
ing of  Dante,  while  a  very  young  man — 
but  wo  know  even  the  youngest  of  us  are 
not  infallible — was  declaring  the  new  Gos- 
pel according  to  Carlyle.  Lord  Stanhope 
might  be  heard  quoting  Avicenna  and 
Averroes,  tracing  the  influence  of  Arabic 
learning  on  the  Reformation  ;  and  Maurice 
assenting  to  the  line  of  argument,  with 
the  remark  that  Protestantism  was  always 
favorable  to  science.  Vernon  Lushington 
would  perhaps  be  looking  up  volunteer 
lecturers  for  the  Workingmen's  College, 
which  he  and  many  other  earnest-minded 
men  had  so  much  at  heart.  There  was  in 
all  probability  heterodoxy  enough  present 
to  veto  **  Eternal  punishment,"  though 
the  Council  of  King's  College  had  lately 
expelled  Maurice  on  that  count,  from  the 
two  chairs  he  had  filled  with  so  much  dis- 
tinction. 

To  return  to  things  more  mundane  ;  Lord 
Wrottesley  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
were  very  likely  talking  over  the  foreign 
savants  who  were  to  be  present  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  ;  but 
w      iver  the  snbject,  it  was  sure  in  Sir 

aerick's  a       to  cnlminate  in  some  re- 

k  about  I      Czar  of  All  the  Russias. 

>  ons  reception  accorded  to 

g    legist  at  St.  Petersburg 
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had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  author 
of  "  Siluria."  The  story  goes  that  some 
mischievous  friends  made  a  bet  between 
them,  as  to  the  number  of  times  that  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  would  contrive  to 
bring  in  the  name  of  his  **  august  friend" 
during  the  conversation,  which  was  care- 
fully to  be  kept  off  Russia,  and  all  kindred 
topics.  The  talk  was  about  feats  of  mem- 
ory, and  many  notable  instances  were 
given,  when  Sir  Roderick  interposed,  say- 
ing, **  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  has  the  most  remarkable 
memory  of  any  man  I  ever  met" — then 
followed  an  anecdote  which  the  friend 
who  lost  his  bet,  not  having  a  royal  mem- 
ory, somehow  forgot. 

There  was  no  man  whose  side  faults, 
deserved  to  be,  and  were,  more  fully  for- 
given than  Sir  Roderick's.  Generous  by 
nature  and  in  practice,  and  with  sincere 
convictions,  he  showed  to  the  class  whose 
inheritance  of  leisure  is  too  often  spent  in 
frivolity  or  worse,  the  excellent  example 
of  devotion  to  hard  work.  I  have  heard 
Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  who  frequently  ac- 
companied him  on  his  geological  surveys, 
declare,  that  he  never  knew  a  man  of  such 
inexhaustible  physical  and  mental  energy. 
Sir  Roderick  would  walk  from  dawn  to 
sundown,  talking  all  the  time  of  the  Palseo- 
zoic  rocks,  never  varying  the  subject,  as 
much  as  by  a  mention  of  strata  above  the 
old  red  sandstone. 

Of  Sir  Roderick's  loyalty  to  the  Czar, 
I  may  mention  the  following  curious  in- 
cident. It  will  be  remembered  that  he  had 
spent  some  years  in  Russia,  when  prepar- 
ing his  great  work  on  the  Geological 
Structure  of  that  country.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1854,  Mr.  Crosse  and  I  were  stay- 
ing in  a  country  house,  where  Sir  Roder- 
ick wa)  also  a  guest.  He  took  me  in  to 
dinner  one  day,  a  day  to  be  remembered 
for  the  news  of  the  battle  of  the  Alma 
had  reached  England.  At  dinner,  amid 
much  enthusiasm,  our  host  proposed  that 
we  should  all  diink  to  the  '^  success  of  the 
British  Arms."  To  my  surprise,  nay 
consternation,  ray  neighbor  reversed  his 
glass,  guarding  it  with  his  hand,  when  the 
servant  was  about  to  pour  out  the  wine. 

**  Not  drink  the  health  of  our  Army, 
and  you  a  soldier.  Sir  Roderick  !" 

**  No,"  he  answered  rae,  **  I  cannot 
drink  to  the  success  of  an  unnecessary 
war ;  my  long  friendship  with  the  Em- 
peror Nicholasi  has  made  me  aware  that 


all  this  might  have  been  prevented,  and 
I  believe  before  many  years  are  over  that 
Statesmen  wilt  acknowledge  that  this  is  a 
political  mistake." 

Several  years  afterward  I  was  present  at 
one  of  those  delightful  meetings,  that 
Sydney  Smith  used  to  call  in  the  old  days 
*'  not  Murchison's  swarries,  but  his  qaar- 
ries,"  where  every  lady  is  expected  to 
carry  a  geological  hammer  instead  of  a 
fan.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  was  virtually  set  aside,  by  the  re- 
appearance of  the  Russian  Fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea.  In  remarking  on  the  circam- 
stance.  Sir  Roderick  said  :  *'  I  .told  yoa 
years  ago,  that  England  would  derive  do 
ultimate  advantage  from  the  Crimean 
War  !" 

When  President  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety, Sir  Roderick  usually  gave  an  annual 
"  conversazione"  at  Willis's  Rooms,  for 
on  these  occasions,  even  his  spacioas 
house,  16  Belgrave  Square,  was  not  large 
enough  for  the  numerous  guests.  '*  La 
spirituelle  Lady  Murchisony^^  as  Alexander 
Humboldt  called  her,  was  always  present  ; 
but  one  evening,  in  later  years,  her  kindly 
presence  was  missed  by  all  ;  and  on  ask- 
ing Sir  Roderick  the  cause  of  her  absence, 
he  replied  "  my  wife  has  struck  work  at 
last." 

To  her  the  learned  geologist  owed  his 
first  initiation  into  the  love  of  science  ; 
she  was  a  good  conchologist  before  they 
married,  and  an  excellent  draughts-wom- 
an. Lady  Murchison  illustrated  many  of 
her  husband's  works.  Other  men  also 
had  wives  who  helped  and  sympathized  in 
their  scientific  labors.  General  Sabine's 
wife  translated,  and  he  edited,  Humboldt*s 
Cosmos.  They  were  a  delightful  conple  ; 
each  seemed  to  reflect  the  bright  intelli- 
gence, and  the  happy  amiability  of  the 
other.  Among  the  scientific  men  of  that 
day,  there  was  a  marked  respect  for  fe- 
male intellect,  and  the  women  wisely  exer- 
cised their  influence,  without  clamorously 
asserting  their  equality.  I  know  of  no 
one,  who  made  choice  of  his  wife  '*  be- 
cause she  was  a  goose,"  as  Charles  Dick- 
ens is  reported  to  have  said  he  did.  Cour- 
teous chivalry  toward  women,  is  averred 
to  be  at  once  the  root,  and  the  finest  blos- 
som of  good  manners.  Tbe  plant  flour- 
ished in  the  Fifties,  and  it  is  worth  pre- 
serving. 

Among  the  pleasant  gatherings  of  those 
days,    whether  it   was   Royal  InstitntioQ 
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lectures,  British  Association  meetings,  or 
in  such  private  circles  of  society  as  in  any 
way  affected  to  be  fashionably  scientific^ 
there  was  one  face,  I  was  always  seeing  ; 
it  was  a  face,  that  never  looked  a  wrinkle 
older,  and  which  I  could  fancy  had  never 
looked  young.  The  owner  of  this  ubiqui- 
tous, sub-acid  face,  was  Babbage.  No 
man  was  more  ready  for  con  venation  in 
medias  res  ; — greetings  and  weather  talk 
were  taken  as  said,  and  if  your  observa- 
tion was  pointless — his  repartee  came 
smart  and  sharp,  with  a  ready  click.  Un- 
fortunately for  himself  he  was  a  man  with 
a  grievance,  his  calculating  machine  was 
never  completed,  though  the  patience  of 
Government,  and  his  own  private  fortune 
had  been  heavily  taxed.  Both  Mr.  Bab- 
bage and  Count  Strezlccki  were  dining  at 
Lady  Murchison's,  when  ihe  Count  ob- 
served, that  in  China,  where  he  had  lately 
been  travelling,  they  took  great  interest 
in  the  calculating  machine,  and  particu- 
larly wanted  to  know  if  it  could  be  put  in 
the  pocket. 

"  Tell  them"  replied  Babbage  *'  that  it 
is  in  every  sense  an  out  of  pocket  ma- 
chine." 

It  was  at  this  same  dinner,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  that  a  sham  apple  made  of 
some  hard  substance,  fell  from  the  mas- 
sive 6pergne  in  the  centre  of  the  table. 
It  rolled  toward  me,  and  Mr.  Babbage, 
arresting  its  course,  presented  it  to  our 
host  saying  **  Sir  Roderick  here  comes  an 
erratic  boulder  for  you  to  classify." 

Babbage  had  known  Ada  Byron  from 
her  childhood  ;  he  was  much  attached  to 
her,  and  took  special  interest  in  the  philo* 
sophical  studies  to  which  she  devoted  her- 
self. After  she  became  the  wife  of  Lord 
Lovelace,  she  translated  and  published  a 
memoir  of  General  Menabrea  on  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  Analytical  En- 
gine, adding  notes  of  her  own,  **  which," 
said  Babbage,  **  were  a  complete  demon- 
stration that  the  operations  of  analysis  are 
capable  of  being  executed  by  machinery." 
I  remember  his  telling  me,  that  he  hoped 
to  leave  behind  him  notes  and  diagrams 
sufficient  to  enable  some  future  philosopher 
to  carry  out  his  idea  of  the  Analytical 
machine. 

We  are  too  much  accustomed  perhaps 
to  connect  Babbage's  name  only  with  his 
great  failure — the  incompleted  calculating 
machine — but  he  did  good  work  in  his 
day  ;  he  was  the  first  to  relieve  the  stu- 


dent from  ^*  the  cramped  domain  of  an- 
cient synthesis."  Herschel  and  Peacock 
were  associated  with  him,  in  trying  to  in- 
troduce the  new  analytic  methods  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning  which  had  already  ob- 
tained on  the  Continent.  There  is  an 
amusing  story  told  of  the  flutter  produced 
by  these  proceedings,  among  the  Dons  of 
Cambridge. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Newton 
used  dots  in  certain  symbols,  while  Leib- 
nitz employed  d's  as  a  sign.  Babbage 
proposed  meetings  for  the  propagation  of 
the  d's — consigning  to  perdition  all  those 
who  supported  the  heresy  of  the  dots. 
The  joke  was  so  little  understood^  that  the 
big- wigs  denounced  the  young  philoso- 
phers as  infidels.  When  they  were  about 
to  publish  a  translation  of  Lacroix,  it  was 
necessary  to  decide  on  a  title,  and  Bab- 
bage suggested  that  it  should  be  *'  *'  The 
Principles  of  pure  D'ism,  in  opposition 
to  the  Dot-age  of  the  University." 

If  Babbage,  Wheatstone,  Grove,  Owen, 
Tyndall,  and  a  host  of  other  distinguished 
scientists  were  to  be  met  very  generally  in 
the  society  of  the  day,  there  was  one  man 
who  was  very  conspicuous  by  his  absence 
— this  was  Faraday  !  His  biographers 
say,  that  in  earlier  years,  he  would  occa- 
sionally accept  Lady  Davy's  invitations  to 
dinner  ;  but  I  never  heard  of  his  going 
elsewhere,  except  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  royalty.  I  remember  his  shak- 
ing hands  with  me  one  evening,  imme- 
diately after  the  lecture,  in  a  hurried  man- 
ner, and  with  an  anxious  look  ;  before  I 
could  ask  any  questions  he  was  gone,  like 
one  of  his  own  electric  flashes.  Some  one 
told  me  that  Faraday  was  bidden  to  the 
Queen's  ball  ! 

One  does  not  easily  associate  Faraday's 
name  with  the  frivolities  of  life,  but  he 
had  a  wholesome  liking  for  them — as  a 
recreation,  not  as  the  whole  duty  of  man. 
He  records  in  his  journal,  written  when  in 
Rome,  that  he  went  to  a  masked  ball  at 
the  time  of  the  Carnival,  with  a  lady,  who 
knew  all  his  acquaintance,  pnd  enjoyed 
himself  immensely.  He  adds  that  he  was 
attired  in  a  nightgown  and  nightcap — 
garments,  I  presume,  which  did  duty  for 
a  domino.  The  Carnival  evidently  af- 
forded him  great  amusement,  for  he  ex- 
patiates largely  on  it  in  his  early  letters 
and  his  diaries. 

In  later  life,  Faraday  retained  a  taste 
for  all   scenic   representation  ;  the   more 
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ing  been  read  over  to  him,  is  burned  as 
an  offering  to  the  gods,  who,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  pnnish  with  endless  tortures 
those  who  m«y  be  faithless  to  their  new 
allegiance. 

The  laws  of  the  association  and  certain 
mystic  emblems  are  next  handed  to  the 
recruits,  who  are  then  at  liberty  to  return 
to  the  outer  world.  The  laws  present  a 
curious  mixture  of  high  morality  and 
gross  treason  to  the  State  and  to  society. 
There  is  much  mention  of  the  necessity  of 
obeying  Heaven  and  of  acting  righteously, 
of  practising  strict  morality,  and  of  exer- 
cising every  domestic  virtue.  But  no 
punishment  which  is  named  as  the  penalty 
for  any  lapse  from  these  virtuous  heights 
is  to  be  compared  with  those  which  are 
pronounced  against  any  member  who  may 
fail  to  assist  a  brother  who  *^  has  got  into 
trouble"  with  the  police,  or  who  has  mur- 
dered "  a  stranger,'*  or  who,  for  any 
cause,  may  wish  to  put  himself  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  law.  That  these  obliga- 
tions are  strictly  practised  is  only  too  plain 
by  the  difficulty  which  the  authorities 
have  in  laying  their  hands  on  the  real  in- 


stigators of  the  repeated  outbreaks  which 
have  disturbed  the  Empire  during  the  last 
two  hundred  years. 

Of  late  there  have  been  ominous  signs 
that  the  societies  are  again  becoming  ac- 
tive for  mischief,  apart  from  the  recent 
outrages  against  foreigners.  In  the  prov- 
inces of  Ganhwui,  Kiangsi,  Ilupeh,  Fuh- 
kien,  and  Kwangtung,  there  have  been 
outbreaks  of  more  or  less  importance,  and 
the  superstitious  profess  to  see  signs  of  an 
impending  revolution.  White  hairs  have 
been  observed  to  grow  out  of  the  ground, 
and  this  is  held  to  be  an  infallible  token 
of  approaching  trouble.  Prophecies  also 
are  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth  foretell- 
ing the  end  of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  and 
one  which  presages  the  speedy  destruction 
of  the  Manchus  and  foreigners,  and  the 
consequent  opening  of  a  new  era  of  glory 
to  China,  is  current  and  is  likely  to  be 
prevalent  just  now.  Unfortunately  such 
prophecies  have  a  way  of  bringing  about 
their  own  fulfilment,  and  herein  lies  a  dis- 
tinct danger  to  foreigners  in  China  at  the 
present  time. — Saturday  Review, 


♦♦♦ 


MARLOWE. 


The  erection  of  a  statue  to  Mailowe  in 
his  birthplace,  the  City  of  Canterbury, 
has  called  forth  not  only  an  inaugural  ad- 
dress from  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  but  a  great 
number  of  leading  articles  in  the  daily 
papers.  Many  of  these  have  been  excel- 
lent in  their  way,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  most 
interesting  point  about  Marlowe  has  been 
missed.  What  makes  his  career  almost  a 
literary  miracle  is  the  fact  that  he  created 
a  style  and  manner  of  writing  which  in  its 
essentials  has  remained  unchanged  to  the 
present  day.  Behind  Marlowe,  English 
poetry  may  be  beautiful,  interesting,  truth- 
ful to  Nature,  inspired,  what  you  will,  but 
it  is  confessedly  archaic,  mediseval,  unmod- 
ern.  Cont^'mporary  with  and  after  him, 
the  style  of  English  verse  is  revolution- 
ized, and  becomes  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  general  term,  we  must  call  modern. 
For  example,  we  find  Marlowe,  the  mo- 
ment he  begins  to  write,  pens  such  coup- 
lets as  : — 

"  Where  both  deliberate,  the  love  is  sliRht : 
Whoever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight  ?" 

It  was  no  doubt  to  be  expected  that  the 


Renaissance  would  in  England,  as  else- 
where, rapidly  affect  our  literature.  Still, 
a  period  of  transition  was  to  be  looked 
for,  as  in  France  and  Italy.  Mailowe, 
however,  with  practically  nothing  behind 
him  from  which  to  draw  inspiration  for  a 
new  form,  begins,  as  a  lad  of  twenty,  to 
cast  his  thoughts  in  the  mould  which  is 
used  by  the  poets  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Marlowe's  verbal  imagery  may  be 
more  gorgeous,  because  his  imagination 
was  more  profuse,  but  in  essentials  he 
writes  as  men  write  to-day.  Take  his 
blank  verse,  **  the  mighty  line"  which 
caused  the  admiration  of  Ben  Jonson. 
Surrey  had  imported  from  Italy  **  a  drum- 
ming deccasyllabon,"  with  the  rhythms  of 
an  imperfect  musical-box.  Marlowe  took 
the  instrument,  and  invoked  from  it  har- 
monies which,  for  mere  music,  have  never 
been  and  never  can  be  surpassed.  But  the 
melody  of  bis  verse,  like  his  style,  de- 
pends in  no  sense  upon  the  charm  of  ar- 
chaicism.  We  do  not  admire  it  because 
it  has  a  quaint  old-world  air  about  it. 
Instead,   it  is  bold,   clear-cut, — classical, 
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and  Ford,  and  sevenil  of  the  other  dram- 
atists, are  as  gross  or  grosser  than  those 
of  Marlowe  ;  but  it  is  only  in  him  that 
one  feels  the  adoption  of  the  ultra-Pagan 
standpoint.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Mar- 
lowe and  not  to  feel  that  his  intellectual 
attitude  is  perfectly  different  from  that  of 
even  the  most  licentious  of  his  contem- 
poraries. They  are  merely  immoral  in 
the  sense  of  being  reckless  and  rebellious 
of  restraint.  His  attitude  is  that  of  the 
man  who  does  not  recognize  moral  con- 
siderations at  all.  It  is  the  unmoral  stand- 
point throughout.  Beauty  and  pleasure 
are  the  governing  factors  of  the  world. 
This  globe  of  ours  is  a  vast  and  wonderful 
palace  of  delights,  full  of  strange  secrets 
and  new  pleasures,  which  yield  themselves 
to  the  learned  and  the  daring.  Man  finds 
himself  in  this  treasure-house  for  a  little 
space,  and  if  he  is  wise,  avails  himself  of 
the  chances  that  are  offered  to  him.  This 
splendid,  glittering,  or  rather,  irradiated, 
materialism,  found  in  Marlowe  its  only 
true  apostle  of  English  Mood  during  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance.  Other  men 
were  half-hearted  and  insincere  in  their 
passion  for  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  of 
the  intellect  on  its  sensuous  side.  He, 
like  his  own  Faust,  **  made  sweet  Pleasure 
conquer  deep  Despair  ;"  and  recked  not 
of  right  or  truth  or  duty. 

We  have  no  desire  to  censure  Marlowe 
here  because  he  yielded  to  the  Pagan 
spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  What  we  have 
to  do  with  is  his  poetry,  and  not  his  life 
or  his  opinions.  It  is,  however,  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  exercise  of  the  functions 
of  criticism  to  point  out  that  Marlowe's 
poetry  suffered  because  it  was,  like  its  au- 
thor, devoid  of  the  moral  element.  Un- 
less we  are  to  suppose  that  a  prolongation 
of  life  would  have  brought  a  change  of 
intellectual  attitude,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say 
that  our  literature  has  not  lost  another 
Shakespeare  in  Marlowe.  No  poetry 
which  is  unmoral,   which  is  dead  to  the 


true  view  of  life,  will  ever  be  entirely 
great.  That  poetry  is  the  highest  and  the 
best  which  is  widest,  which  concerns  itself 
most  directly  and  most  broadly  with  hu- 
man life,  and  which  leaves  least  out.  But 
experience  shows  that,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  the  majority  of  mankind  believe 
in  and  set  before  themselves  certain  ideals 
of  duty  and  justice,  and  believe  also  in 
the  imposition  of  ceitain  responsibilities. 
Some  form  one  estimate  of  these  ideals, 
others  another  ;  but  the  majority  agree 
that  they  have  a  real  existence.  The 
poetry  that  ignores  them,  and  is  purely 
sensuous  in  its  aims,  however  beautiful,  is 
sure,  therefore,  to  suffer  from  a  certain 
narrowness  and  insufficiency.  It  will 
contain  only  a  portion,  not  the  whole. 
Shakespeare  is  greater  than  Marlowe,  be- 
cause the  moral  standpoint  belonged  to 
him,  the  unmoral  to  his  predecessor. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  Mar- 
lowe's verse,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quot- 
ing what,  judged  as  melody,  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of 
blank  verse  in  the  English  language.  It 
occurs  in  Marlowe's  earliest  play,  and 
must  have  been  written  when  he  was  al- 
most a  youth.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  lyric  ecstasy 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Tamburlaine  on  the 
death  of  his  wife  Zenocrate  : — 

"  Now  walk  the  angels  on  the  walls  of  Heaven 
As  sentinels  to  warn  immortal  souls. 
To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate. 
Apollo,  Cynthia,  and  the  ceaseless  lamps 
That  gently  looked  upon  this    loathsome 

earth, 
Shine  downward  now  no  more,  bat  deck 

the  Heavens, 
To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate. 
The  crystal  spring  whose  taute  illuminates 
Befined  eyes  with  an  eternal  sight, 
Like  tried  silver  ruDS  through  Paradise, 
To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate. 
The  cherubims  and  holy  seraphims 
That  sing  and  play  before  the  King  of  Kings 
Use  all  their  voices  and  their  instruments. 
To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate." 

— Spectator. 
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Wb  must  change  our  ideals.  The  Des- 
deinonas  and  Dorotheas,  the  Enids  and 
Imogens,  are  all  wrong.  Milton's  Eve  is 
an  anachronism  ;  so  is  the  Lady  ;  so  is 
Una  ;   so  are  Christabel  and  Genevieve. 


Such  women  as  Panthca  and  Alcestis,  Cor- 
nelia and  Lucretia,  are  as  much  out  of  date 
as  the  chiton  and  the  peplum,  the  bride's 
hair  paited  with  a  spear,  or  the  worth  of 
a  woman  reckoned  by  the  flax  she  spun 
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the  Wild  Women  allow  men  no  monopoly 
in  sportBy  in  gamep,  in  responsibilities. 
Beginning  by  *'  walking  with  the  guns/' 
they  end  by  shooting  with  them  ;  and 
some  have  made  the  moor  a  good  train- 
ing-ground for  the  jungle.  As  life  is  con- 
stitutedy  it  is  necessary  to  have  butchers 
and  sportsmen.  The  hunter's  instinct 
keeps  down  the  wild  beasts,  and  those  who 
go  after  big  game  do  as  much  good  to  the 
world  as  those  who  slaughter  home-bred 
beasts  for  the  market.  But  in  neither  in- 
stance do  we  care  to  see  a  woman's  hand. 
It  may  be  merely  a  sentiment,  and  ridicu- 
lous at  that ;  still,  sentiment  has  its  influ- 
ence, legitimate  enough  when  not  too 
widely  extended  ;  and  we  confess  that  the 
image  of  a  '*  hutching*'  woman,  nursing 
her  infant  child  with  hands  red  with  the 
blood  of  an  ox  she  has  just  poleaxed  or  of 
a  lamb  whose  throat  she  has  this  instant 
cut,  is  one  of  unmitigated  horror  and 
moral  incongruity.  Precisely  as  horrible, 
as  incongruous,  is  the  image  of  a  well-bred 
sportswoman  whose  bullet  has  crashed 
along  the  spine  of  a  leopardess,  who  has 
knocked  over  a  rabbit  or  brought  down  a 
partridge.  Tiie  one  may  be  a  hard-fisted 
woman  of  the  people,  who  had  no  in- 
herent sensitiveness  to  overcome — a  wom- 
an born  and  bred  among  the  shambles  and 
accustomed  to  the  whole  thing  from  child- 
hood. The  other  may  be  a  dainty -featured 
aristocrat,  whose  later  development  belies 
her  early  training  ;  but  the  result  is  the 
same  in  both  cases — the  possession  of  an 
absolutely  unwomanly  instinct,  an  abso- 
lutely unwomanly  indifference  to  death 
and  suffering  ;  which  certain  of  the  Wild 
Women  of  the  present  day  cultivate  as 
one  of  their  protests  against  the  limita- 
tions of  sex.  The  viragoes  of  all  times 
have  always  had  this  same  instinct,  this 
same  indifference.  For  nothing  of  all  this 
is  new  in  substance.  What  is  new  is  the 
translation  into  the  cultured  classes  of  cer- 
tain qualities  and  practices  hitherto  con- 
lined  to  the  uncultured  and — savages. 

This  desire  to  assimilate  their  lives  to 
those  of  men  runs  through  the  whole  day's 
work  of  the  Wild  Women.  Not  content 
with  croquet  and  lawn  tennis,  the  one  of 
which  affords  ample  opportunities  for 
flirtinjj — for  the  Wild  Women  are  not  al- 
ways  above  that  little  pastime — and  the 
other  for  exercise  even  more  violent  than 
is  good  for  the  average  woman,  they  have 
taken  to  golf  and  cricket,  where  they  are 


hindrances  for  the  one  part,  and  make 
themselves  **  sights"  for  the  other.  Men 
are  not  graceful  when  jumping,  running, 
stooping,  swinging  their  arms,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  They  are  fine,  and  give  a  sense 
of  power  that  is  perhaps  more  attractive 
than  mere  beauty  ;  but,  as  schoolboys  are 
not  taught  gymnastics  af4er  the  manner  of 
the  young  Greeks,  to  the  rhythmic  cadence 
of  music,  so  that  every  movement  may  be 
rendered  automatically  graceful,  they  are 
often  awkward  enough  when  at  play  ;  and 
the  harder  the  work  the  less  there  is  of  artis- 
tic beauty  in  the  manner  of  it.  But  if 
men,  with  their  narrower  hips  and  broader 
shoulders,  are  less  than  classically  lovely 
when  they  are  putting  out  their  physical 
powers,  what  are  the  women,  whose  broad 
hips  give  a  wider  step  and  less  steady  car- 
riage in  running,  and  whose  arms,  because 
of  their  narrower  shoulders,  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  beautiful  curves  when  they 
are  making  a  swinging  stroke  at  golf  or 
batting  and  bowling  at  cricket  ?  The  pret- 
tiest woman  in  the  world  loses  her  beauty 
when  at  these  violent  exercises.  Hot  and 
damp,  mopping  her  flushed  and  streaming 
face  with  her  handkerchief,  she  has  lost 
that  sense  of  repose,  that  delicate  self- 
restraint,  which  belongs  to  the  ideal  wom- 
an. She  is  no  longer  dainty.  She  has 
thrown  off  her  grace  and  abandoned  all 
that  makes  her  lovely  for  the  uncomely 
roughness  of  pastimes  wherein  she  cannot 
excel,  and  of  which  it  was  never  intended 
she  should  be  a  partaker. 

We  have  not  yet  heard  of  women  polo- 
players  ;  but  that  will  come.  In  the  ab- 
surd endeavor  to  be  like  men,  these  mod- 
ern homasses  will  leave  nothing  untried  ; 
and  polo- playing,  tent-pegging,  and  tilt- 
ing at  the  quintain  are  all  sure  to  come  in 
time.  When  weeds  once  begin  to  grow, 
no  limits  can  be  put  to  their  extent  unless 
they  are  stubbed  up  betimes. 

The  Wild  Women,  in  their  character  of 
social  insurgents,  are  bound  by  none  of 
the  conventions  which  once  regulated  so- 
ciety. In  them  we  see  the  odd  social 
phenomenon  of  the  voluntary  descent  of 
the  higher  to  the  lower  forms  of  ways  and 
works.  **  Unladylike"  is  a  terra  that  has 
ceased  to  be  significant.  Where  "  un- 
womanly" has  died  out  we  could  scarcely 
expect  this  other  to  survive.  The  special 
must  needs  go  with  the  generic  ;  and  we 
find  it  so  with  a  vengeance  !  With  other 
queer  inversions  the  frantic  desire  of  mak- 
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inc  money  Iim  invaded  the  vhole  clans  of 
^Vild  Wiimnn  ;  and  it  does  not  miti)^te 
their  d?!>ire  that,  ns  things  are,  Ihey  have 
enough  for  all  res^tonable  wants.  Women 
who,  a  few  years  ago,  would  not  have 
fihaken  hands  with  a  dressmaker,  still  less 
have  sat  down  to  table  with  her,  now  open 
shops  and  set  up  in  business  on  their  own 
acCDunt — not  bi^caiise  they  are  poor,  wliich 
would  he  an  honorable  and  suRicing  rea- 
son enongh,  but  because  they  are  rcHtlcss, 
dissatisfied,  inMirgcnt,  and  like  nothing  bo 
much  as  to  shock  established  prejudices 
and  make  the  folk  stare.  It  is  such  a 
satire  on  their  inheritance  of  class  dialinc- 
tion,  on  their  superior  education— perhaps 
very  siipeiior,  stretching  out  to  academical 
proportions  1  It  is  just  the  kind  of  topsy- 
turvydom that  pleases  them.  They,  with 
their  long  descent,  grand  name,  and  right 
to  9  coat-of-arms  which  represents  past 
ages  of  renown — they  to  come  down  into 
the  market-place,  shouldering  out  the 
meaner  fry,  who  must  work  to  live — tak- 
ing from  the  legitimate  traders  the  pick 
of  their  custom,  and  making  their  way  hy 
dint  of  social  standing  and  personal  influ- 
ence— they  to  sell  bonnets  in  place  of  buy- 
ing them — to  iiinko  money  instead  of 
spending  it — what  fun  1  What  a  grand 
idea  it  was  to  conceive,  and  grander  still 
to  execute  !  In  this  insurgent  playing  at 
flhopkeeping  hy  those  who  do  not  need  to 
do  so  we  see  nothing  grand  nor  beautiful, 
but  much  that  is  thoughtless  and  mean. 
Boin  of  rcstlei'sness  and  idleness,  these 
spasmodic  make-believes  after  serious  work 
are  simply  pastimes  to  iho  Wild  Women 
who  undertake  them.  There  is  nothing 
really  solid  in  them,  no  more  than  there 
was  of  philanthropy  in  the  fashionable 
craze  for  slumming  which  broke  out  like 
a  fever  a  winter  or  two  ago.  Shop-keep- 
ing and  Rlumming,  and  some  other  things 
too,  are  just  the  expression  of  that  rest- 
lessness which  makes  of  the  modern  Wild 
Woman  a  second  lo,  driving  her  afield  in 
search  of  strange  pleasures  and  novel  occu- 
pations, and  leading  Ler  to  drink  of  the 
muddiest  waters  so  long  aa  they  are  in 
new  channels  cut  off  from  the  old  foun- 
tains. Nothing  daunts  this  modern  lo. 
No  barriers  restrain,  no  obstacles  prevent. 
She  appears  on  the  public  stage  and  exe- 
cutes dances  which  ono  would  not  like 
one's  daughter  to  see,  still  less  perfoim. 
She  herself  knows  no  shame  in  showing 
herskill— and  her  legs,    ^'hv  atioiild  the  I 


What  free  and  independent  spirit,  in  these 
later  days,  is  willing  to  be  bound  by  those 
musty  principles  of  modesty  which  did 
well  enough  for  onr  stupid  old  great-grand- 
mothersf— but  for  us  !  Other  times,  other 
manners ;  and  womanly  leticeoce  is  not 
of  these  last  I 

There  is  no  reason  why  perfectly  good 
and  modest  women  shonid  not  be  ac- 
tresses. Rightly  taken,  acting  is  an  art  as 
noble  as  any  other.  But  here,  as  else- 
where, are  gradations  and  sections  ;  and 
just  as  a  wide  line  is  drawn  between  the 
cancan  and  the  minuet,  so  is  there  between 
the  things  which  a  modest  woman  may  do 
on  the  stage  and  those  which  she  may  not. 
Not  long  ago  that  line  was  notoriously 
overstepped,  and  certain  of  onr  Wild 
Women  pranced  gayly  from  the  safe  pre- 
cincts of  the  permissible  into  those  wider 
regions  of  the  more  than  doubtful,  where, 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  they  enjoyed  their 
questionable  triumph — at  least  for  the 
hour. 

The  spirit  of  the  day  is  both  vagrant 
and  self'advertising,  both  bold  and  rest- 
less, contemptuous  of  law  and  disregard- 
ing restraint.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
women  are  intrinsically  less  virtuous  than 
they  were  in  the  time  of  Hogarth's  "  Last 
State  ;"  but  they  are  more  dissatisfied, 
iess  occupied,  and  infinitely  less  modest. 
All  those  old  similes  about  modest  violet* 
and  chaste  lilies,  flowers  blooming  unseen, 
and  roses  that  "  open  their  glowing 
bosoms"  but  to  one  love  only — all  these 
are  as  rococo  as  the  Elizabethan  ruH  or 
Queen  Anne's  "  laced  head."  Every  one 
who  has  a  "gift"  must  make  that  gift 
public  ;  and,  so  far  from  wrapping  up  tal- 
ents in  a  napkin,  pence  are  put  out  to  in- 
terest, and  the  world  is  called  on  to  admire 
the  milling.  The  enormous  amount  of 
inferior  work  which  is  thrown  on  the  mar- 
ket in  all  directions  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  the  time.  Everything  is  exhibited.  If 
a  young  lady  can  draw  so  far  correctly  as 
to  give  her  cow  four  legs  and  not  five,  ah* 
sends  her  sketches  to  some  newspaper,  or 
more  boldly  transfers  them  on  to  a  plate 
or  a  pot,  and  exhibits  them  at  some  nrt 
refuge  for  the  stage  below  mediocrity.  It 
is  heartbreaking  when  these  inanities  are 
sent  by  those  poor  young  creatnrea  who 
need  the  fortune  they  think  they  have  ii 
their  "gift."  It  is  contemptible  when 
they  are  sent  by  the  lich,  distracted  with 
vanity  and  idlenen  together.     Tba  h)*A'| 
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of  art  for  its  own  sake,  of  intellectual  work 
for  the  intellectual  pleasure  it  brings, 
knows  nothing  of  this  insatiate  vanity, 
this  restless  ambition  to  be  classed  among 
those  who  give  lo  their  work  days  where 
these  others  give  hours.  It  is  only  the 
Wild  Women  who  take  these  headers  into 
aitistic  depths,  where  they  flounder  pitia- 
bly, neither  dredging  up  unknown  treas- 
ures, nor  floating  gayly  in  the  sun  on  the 
crest  of  the  wave.  When  wo  think  of  the 
length  of  time  it  has  taken  to  create  all 
masterpieces — and,  indeed,  all  good  work 
of  any  kind,  not  necessarily  masterpieces 
— it  is  food  for  wonder  to  see  the  jaunty 
ease  with  which  the  scarce- educated  in  an 
art  throw  off  their  productions,  which 
then  they  fling  out  to  the  public  as  one 
tosses  crumbs  to  the  sparrows.  But  the 
Wild  Women  are  never  thorough.  As 
artists,  as  literati^  as  tradeswomen,  as 
philanthropists,  it  is  all  a  mere  touch-and- 
go  kind  of  thing  with  them.  The  roots, 
which  are  first  in  importance  in  all  growths, 
no  matter  what,  are  the  last  things  they 
care  to  master.  They  would  not  be  wild 
if  they  did. 

About  these  Wild  Women  is  always  an 
unpleasant  suggestion  of  the  adventuress. 
Whatever  their  natural  place  and  lineage, 
they  are  of  the  same  family  as  those  hotel 
heroines  who  forget  to  lock  the  chamber 
door — those  confiding  innocents  of  riper 
years,  who  contract  imperfect  marriages — 
those  pretty  country  blossoms  who  begin 
life  modestly  and  creditably,  and  go  on 
to  flaunting  notoriety  and  disgrace.  One 
feels  that  it  is  onlv  the  accident  of  birth 
which  diff3rences  these  from  those,  and 
determines  a  certain  stability  of  class.  It 
is  John  Bradshaw  over  again  ;  but  the 
**  grace"  is  queerly  bestowed.  As  a  rule, 
these  women  have  no  scruples  about  money. 
They  are  notorious  for  never  having  small 
change  ;  they  get  into  debt  with  a  facility 
as  amazing  in  its  want  of  conscience  as  its 
want  of  foresight ;  and  then  they  take  to 
strange  ways  for  redeeming  their  credit 
and  saving  themselves  from  public  ex- 
posure. If  the  secret  history  of  some  ac- 
count-books could  be  written  startling 
revelations  would  be  made.  Ererj  now 
and  then,  indeed,  things  come  to  light 
which  it  woald  have  been  better  to  keep 
hidden  ;  for  close  association  with  shady 
''  promoters"  and  conf^ited  blackleffs  is 
not  condacive  to  the  honor  of  woman&ood 
least  as  this  honor  was.    Und«rthe 


new  regime  blots  do  not  count  for  so 
much.  Every  now  and  then,  one,  a  trifle 
more  shameless  than  her  sisters,  flourishes 
out  openly  before  the  world  as  an  adept 
in  a  doubtful  business — say,  in  the  art  of 
laying  odds  judiciously  and  hedging  wise- 
ly. She  is  to  be  seen  standing  on  her  tub 
shouting  with  the  best ;  and  as  little 
abashed  by  the  unwomanlincss  of  her 
**  environment"  as  are  her  more  mischiev- 
ous compeers  on  the  political  stump.  She 
knows  that  money  is  to  be  made  as  well  as 
lost  in  the  ring,  and  she  dues  not  see  why, 
because  she  is  a  woman,  she  may  not  pick 
out  plums  with  the  rest. 

If  she  has  money  enough — she  is  sure 
to  call  it  '*  oof,''  so  as  to  be  in  line  with 
the  verbal  as  well  as  the  practical  black- 
guardism of  the  day — she  has  a  stud  of 
her  own,  and  enters  into  all  the  details  con- 
nected therewith  with  as  much  gusto  as  a 
village  beldame  enters  into  the  life-events 
of  her  homely  woild.  But  while  a  foal  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  life 
to  one  of  these  horsy  Wild  Women,  a 
child  is  one  of  the  least ;  and  what  young 
mother,  with  all  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
fervent  love,  the  brilliant  dreams,  which 
lie  about  the  cradle  of  her  first-born,  comes 
near  in  importance  to  that  brood  mare  of 
racing  renown,  with  her  long-legged  foal 
trotting  by  her  side  ?  The  Wild  Woman 
is  never  a  delightful  creature,  take  her  how 
one  will  ;  but  the  horsy  W^ild  Woman, 
full  of  stable  slang  and  inverted  instincts, 
can  give  points  to  the  rest  of  her  clan, 
and  still  be  ahead  of  them  all. 

Sometimes  our  Wild  Women  break  out 
as  ad\cnturous  travellers  ;  when  they 
come  home  to  v;rite  on  what  they  have 
seen  and  done,  books  which  luive  to  be 
taken  with  salt  by  the  spoonful,  not  only 
by  the  grain.  Their  bows  are  very  large, 
and  the  string  they  draw  preternaturally 
long.  Experts  contradict  them,  and  the 
more  experienced  smile  and  shake  their 
heads.  But  their  own  partisans  uphold 
them  ;  and  that  portion  of  the  press  where 
reason  and  manliness  are  suffocated  by  the 
sense  of  sex  takes  them  as  if  they  were  so 
many  problems  of  Euclid  with  Q.E.D. 
after  **  the  end."  How  different  these 
pseodo- heroines  are  from  the  quiet  reali- 
tieSy  such  as  Marianne  Noith,  to  name  no 
other,  who  did  marvels  of  which  they 
never  boasted,  contented  with  showing  the 
muuDSWerskbte  t(»a\ls  \  They  ''  covered 
dowo/'  t\^')  £&.  Bot  paint  in  high  lights 
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and  exaggerated  colors  the  varions  periU 
through  which  they  had  pasvsed.  The 
AVild  Woman  of  the  immediate  day  re- 
verses the  system.  Under  her  manipula- 
tion a  steep  ascent  is  a  sheer  precipice,  a 
crack  in  the  road  is  a  crevasse,  a  practica- 
ble bit  of  crag  climbing  is  a  service  of 
peril  where  each  step  is  planted  in  the 
shadow  of  death  ;  and  hardships  are  en- 
countered which  exist  only  on  paper  and 
in  the  fertile  imagination  of  the  fair  tour- 
ist. If,  however,  these  hardships  are  real 
and  not  imaginary,  the  poor,  wild  vagrant 
returns  broken  and  overstrained,  and  finds, 
when  perhaps  too  late,  that  lovely  woman 
may  stoop  to  other  folly  besides  that  of 
listening  to  a  dear  loo'ed  lad  ;  and  that, 
in  her  attempt  to  imitate,  to  rival,  per- 
haps to  surpass,  man  on  his  rightful 
ground  she  is  not  only  destroying  her  dis- 
tinctive charm  of  womanhood,  but  is  per- 
haps digging  her  own  grave,  to  be  filled 
too  surely  as  well  as  prematurely. 

We  are  becoming  a  little  surfeited  with 
these  Wild  Women  as  globe-trotters  and 
travellers.  Their  adventures,  which  for 
the  most  part  are  fictions  based  on  a  very 
small  substratum  of  fact,  have  ceased  to 
impress,  partly  because  we  have  ceased  to 
believe,  and  certainly  ceased  to  respect. 
Que  (liable  allaitil  faire  dans  cette  galere  ? 
Who  wanted  them  to  run  all  these  risks, 
supposing  them  to  be  true  ?  What  good 
have  they  done  by  their  days  of  starvation 
and  nights  of  sleeplessness  ?  their  perils 
by  land  and  sea  ?  their  chances  of  being 
devoured  by  wild  beasts  or  stuck  up  by 
bushrangers  ?  taken  by  brigands  or  insult- 
ed by  rowdies  of  all  nations  ?  They  have 
contributed  nothing  to  our  stock  of  knowl- 
edge, as  Nlarianne  North  has  done.  They 
have  solved  no  ethnological  problem  ; 
brought  to  light  no  new  treasures  of  na- 
ture ;  discovered  no  new  field  for  British 
spades  to  till,  no  new  markets  for  British 
manufactures  to  supply.  They  have  done 
nothing  but  lose  their  beauty,  if  they  had 
any  ;  for  what  went  out  fresh  and  cornely 
comes  back  haggard  and  weathei beaten. 
It  was  quite  unnecessary.  They  have  lost, 
but  the  world  has  not  gained  ;  and  that 
doctor's  bill  will  make  a  hole  in  the  pub- 
lisher's check. 

Hanged  side  by  side  with  these  vagrant 
Wild  Women,  globe-trotting  for  the  sake 
of  a  subsequent  book  of  travels,  and  the 
kudos  with  the  pence  accruing,  are  those 
who  spread  thetnselves  abroad  as  missiona- 
ries, and  those — a  small  minority,  certain- 


ly— who  do  not  see  why  the  aimy  and  the 
navy  should    be  sealed   against  the  sex. 
Among  these  female  missionaries  are  some 
who  are  good,  devoted,  pore-hearted,  self- 
sacrificing — all  that  women  shonid  be,  all 
that  the  best   women  are,  and  ever  liave 
been,  and  ever  will  be.     But  also  among 
them  are  the  Wild  Women — creatures  im- 
patient of  restraint,  bound  by  no  law,  in- 
surgent to  their  finger-tips,  and  desirona 
of  making  all  other  women  as  restless  and 
discontented  as  themselves.    Ifirnorant  and 
unreasonable,  they  woald  carry  into  the 
sun-laden  East  the  social  conditions  bom 
of  the  icy   winds  of    the  North.     They 
would  introduce  into  the  zenana  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  Yorkshire  home.     In  a 
country    where   jealousy   is  as  strong  as 
death,  and  stronger  than  love,  they  woald 
incite  the  women  to  revolt  against  the  rule 
of  seclusion,  which  has  been  the  law  of 
the  land  for  centuries  before  we  were  a 
nation  at  all.     That  rule  has  worked  well 
for  the  country,  inasmuch  as  the  chastity 
of  Hindu  women  and  the  parity  of  fam- 
ily life  are  notoriously  intact.     But  our 
Wild  Women  swarm  over  into  India  as 
zenana  missionaries,  trying  to  make  the 
Hindus    as    discontented,   as  restless,   as 
unruly  as  themselves.     The  ^enana  would 
not  suit  us.     The  meekest  little   mouse 
among  us  would  revolt  at  a  state  of  things 
which  does  not  press  too  heavily  on  those 
who  have  known  nothing  else  and  inherit- 
ed no  other  traditions.     But  it  does  suit 
the  people  who  have  framed  and  who  live 
under  these  laws  ;  and  we  hold  it  to  be  an 
ethnological  blunder,  as  well  as  a  political 
misdemeanor,  to  send  out  these  surging 
apostles  of  disobedience  and  discontent  to 
carry  revolt  and  confusion  among  our  Ind- 
ian fellow-subjects.     It  is  part  of  the  ter- 
rible restlessness  with    which  this  age  ia 
afflicted,  part  of  the  contempt  for  law  in 
all  its  forms  which  certain  women  have 
adopted  from  certain  men,  themselves  too 
effeminate,  too  little  manly  to  be  able  to 
submit  to  discipline.     These  are  the  men 
who  hound  on  the  Wild  Women  to  ever 
fresh     extravagances.      Those     pestilent 
papers  which  are  conducted  by  these  rebels 
against  law  and  order  are  responsible  for 
a  large  amount  of  the  folly  which  all  true 
lovers  of  womanly  beauty  and  virtue  de- 
plore and  fight  against.     It  is  they  who 
hold  up  to  public  admiration  acts  and  sen- 
timents which  ought  to  be  either  sternly 
repressed  as  public  faults  or  laughed  down 
as  absurdities. 
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IJDlike  the  female  doctors,  who,  we  be- 
Heve,  undertake  no  proselytizing,  and  are 
content  to  merely  heal  the  bodies  while 
leaving  alone  the  souls  and  lives  of  the 
*' purdah- women/*  the  zenana  missiona- 
ries  go  out  with  the  express  purpose  of 
teaching  Christian  theology  and  personal 
independence.  We  hold  each  to  be  an 
impertinence.  Like  the  Jews,  the  Hindu 
men  have  ample  means  of  judging  of  our 
Christianity,  and  what  it  has  done  for  the 
world  which  professes  it.  They  also  have 
ample  means  of  judging  of  the  effects  of 
our  womanly  independence,  and  what  class 
of  persons  we  turn  out  to  roam  about  the 
world  alone.  If  they  prefer  this  to  that, 
they  have  only  to  say  so,  and  the  reform 
will  come  from  within,  as  it  ought — as  all 
reforms  must,  to  be  of  value  If  they  do 
not,  it  is  not  for  our  Wild  Women  to 
carry  the  burden  of  their  unrest  into  the 
quiet  homes  of  the  East ;  which  homes, 
too,  are  further  protected  by  the  oath 
taken  by  the  sovereign  to  respect  the  re- 
ligion of  these  Eastern  subjects.  When 
we  have  taught  the  Hindu  women  to  hunt 
and  drive,  play  golf  and  cricket,  dance 
the  cancan  on  a  public  stage,  make 
speeches  in  Parliament,  cherish  '^  dear 
boys"  at  five-oVlock  tea,  and  do  all  that 
our  Wild  Women  do,  shall  we  have  ad- 
vanced matters  very  far  ?  Shall  we  have 
made  the  home  happier,  the  family  purer, 
the  women  themselves  more  modest,  ignore 
chaste  ?  Had  we  not  better  cease  to  pull 
at  ropes  which  move  machinery  of  which 
we  know  neither  the  force  nor  the  possi- 
ble action  ?  Why  all  this  interference 
with  others  ?  Why  not  let  the  various 
peoples  of  the  earth  manage  their  domes- 
tic matters  as  they  think  fit  ?  Are  our 
Wild  Women  the  ideal  of  female  perfec- 
tion ?  Heaven  forbid  !  But  to  this  dis- 
torted likeness  they  and  their  backers  are 
doing  their  best  to  reduce  all  others. 

Aggressive,  disturbing,  officious,  un- 
quiet, rebellious  to  authority  and  tyran- 
nous to  those  whom  they  can  subdue,  we 
say  emphatically  that  they  are  about  the 
most  unlovely  specimens  the  sex  has  yet 
produced,  and  between  the  **  purdah- 
woman"  and  the  modern  homasses  wc, 
for  our  own  parts,  prefer  the  former.  At 
least  the  purdah-woman  knows  how  to 
love.  At  least  she  has  not  forgotten  the 
traditions  of  modesty  as  she  has  been 
taught  them,  fiut  what  about  our  half- 
naked  girls  and  young  wives,  smoking  and 
Haw  Sbxzm.— Vol.  LIV.,  No.  5. 


drinking  with  the  men  ?  our  ramping 
platform  orators  ?  our  unabashed  self-ad- 
vertisers ?  our  betting  women  ?  our  horse- 
breeders  ?  our  advocates  of  free  love,  and 
our  contemners  of  maternal  life  aud  do- 
mestic duties  ? 

The  mind  goes  back  over  certain  pas- 
sages in  history,  and  the  imagination 
fastens  on  certain  names  which  stand  as 
types  of  womanly  loveliness  and  love- 
worthiness.  Side  by  side  with  them  were 
the  homanses  of  their  day.  Where  theie 
was  a  Countess  of  Salisbury,  for  whom 
not  a  man  in  the  castle  but  would  have 
died,  cheerfully,  gladly,  rejoiced  to  carry 
his  death  as  his  tribute  to  her  surpassing 
charm,  there  was  also  a  Black  Agnes,  who 
did  not  disdain  to  insult  her  baffled  foe, 
and  who  had  none  of  the  delightful ness 
which  made  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  so 
beloved — which  made  the  even  yet  more 
distinctly  heroic  Jane  de  Montfort  so  pre- 
potent over  her  followers.  Here  stands 
Lady  Rachel  RuHsell  ;  there  the  arch- 
virago  old  Bess  of  Hardwicke.  The  one 
is  our  English  version  of  Panthea,  of 
Arria  ;  the  other  is  Xanthippe  in  a  coif 
and  peaked  stomacher.  On  one  canvas 
we  have  Lady  Fanshawe  ;  on  the  other, 
Lady  Eldon — all  the  same  as  now  we  have 
certain  sweet  and  lovely  women  who  honor 
their  womanhood  and  fulfil  its  noblest 
ideals,  and  these  Wild  Women  of  blare 
and  bluster,  who  are  neither  man  nor 
woman — wanting  in  the  well-knit  power 
of  the  first  and  in  the  fragrant  sweetness 
of  the  last 

Excrescences  of  the  times,  products  of 
peace  and  idleness,  of  prosperity  and 
over-population — would  things  be  better 
if  a  great  national  disaster  pruned  onr 
superfluities  and  left  us  nearer  to  the  es- 
sential core  of  facts  ?  Who  knows  1 
Storms  shake  off  the  nobler  fruit  but  do 
not  always  beat  down  the  ramping  weeds. 
Still,  human  nature  has  the  trick  of  pull- 
ing itself  right  in  times  of  stress  and  strain. 
Perhaps,  if  called  upon,  even  our  Wild 
AVomen  would  cast  off  their  ugly  travesty 
and  become  what  modesty  and  virtue  de- 
signed them  to  be  ;  and  perhaps  their 
male  adorers  would  go  back  to  the  ranks 
of  mat^culine  self-respect,  and  leave  off 
this  base  subservience  to  folly  which  now 
disfigures  and  unmans  them.  Chi  lo  sa  ? 
It  does  no  one  harm  to  hope.  This  hope, 
then,  let  us  cherish  while  we  can  and  may. 
— Nineteenth  Century, 
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Ivy  St  anbury  had  never  been  in  the 
South  before.  So  everything  burst  full 
upon  her  with  all  the  charm  of  novelty. 
As  they  reached  Antibes  Station,  the  sun 
was  setting.  A  pink  glow  from  his  blood- 
red  orb  lit  up  the  snowy  ridge  of  the 
Maritime  Alps  with  fairy  splendor.  It 
was  a  dream  of  delight  to  those  eager 
young  eyes,  fresh  from  the  fog  and  frost 
and  brooding  gloom  of  London.  In  front, 
the  deep  blue  port,  the  long  white  mole, 
the  picturesque  lighthouse,  the  arcaded 
breakwater,  the  sea  just  flecked  with  rus- 
set lateen  sails,  the  coasting  craft  that  lay 
idle  by  the  quays  in  the  harbor.  Further 
on,  the  mouldering  gray  town,  enclosed  in 
its  raediieval  walls,  and  topped  by  its  two 
tall  towers  :  the  square  bastions  and  angles 
of  Vauban's  great  fort  :  the  laughing  coast 
toward  Nice,  dotted  over  with  white  vil- 
lages perched  high  among  dark  hills  :  and 
beyond  all,  soaring  up  into  the  cloudless 
sky,  the  phantom  peaks  of  those  sun-smit- 
ten mountains.  No  lovelier  sight  can  eye 
behold  round  the  enchanted  Mediter- 
ranean :  what  wonder  Ivy  Stanbury  gazed 
at  it  that  first  night  of  her  sojourn  in  the 
South  with  unfeigned  admiration  ^ 

''  It's  beautiful,''  she  broke  forth,  draw- 
ing a  deep  breath  as  she  spoke,  and  gazing 
up  at  the  clear-cut  outlines  of  the  Cime 
de  Mercantourn.  **  More  beautiful  than 
anything  I  could  have  imagined^  almost." 

But  Aunt  Emma  was  busy  looking  after 
the  Inggage,  registered  through  from  Lon- 
don. **  Quatre  colts,  all  told,  and  then 
the  rugs  and  the  hold-all  ;  Maria  should 
have  fastened  those  straps  more  securely. 
And  where's  the  black  bag  ?  And  the 
thing  with  the  etna  ?  And  mind  you  take 
care  of  my  canary.  Ivy." 

Ivy  stood  still  and  gazed.  So  like  a 
vision  did  those  dainty  pink  summits,  all 
pencilled  with  dark  glens,  hang  mystic  in 
the  air.  To  think  about  luggage  at  such 
a  moment  as  this  was,  to  her,  sheer  dese- 
cration. And  how  wine-colored  was  the 
dark  sea  in  the  evening  light :  and  how 
antique  the  gray  Greek  town  :  and  how 
delicious  the  sunset  1  The  snowiest  peaks 
of  all  stood  out  now  in  the  very  hue  of  the 
pinky  nacre  that  lines  a  shell  :  the  shadows 
of  the  gorges  that  scored  their  smooth 


sides  showed  up  in  delicate  tints  of  pale 
green  and  dark  purple.  Ivy  drew  a  deep 
breath  again,  and  clutched  the  bird-cage 
silently. 

The  long  drive  to  the  hotel  across  the 
olive-clad  promontory,  between  bay  and 
bay,  was  one  continuous  joy  to  her.  llere 
and  there,  rocky  inlets  opened  out  for  a 
moment  to  right  or  left,  hemmed  in  by 
tiny  crags,  where  the  blue  sea  broke  in 
milky  foam  upon  weather-beaten  skerries. 
Coquettish  white  villas  gleamed  rosy  in 
the  setting  sun  among  tangled  gardens  of 
strange  shrubs,  whose  very  names  Ivy 
knew  not — date  -  palms,  and  fan  •  palms, 
and  eucalyptus,  and  mimosa,  and  green 
Mediteirranean  pine,  and  tall  flowering 
agave.  At  last,  the  tired  horses  broke 
into  a  final  canter,  and  drew  up  before 
the  broad  stairs  of  the  hotel  on  the  head- 
land. A  vista  through  the  avenue  re- 
vealed to  Ivy's  eyes  a  wide  strip  of  sea, 
and  beyond  it  again  the  jagged  outline  of 
the  Esterel,  most  exquisitely  shaped  of 
earthly  mountains,  silhouetted  in  deep 
blue  against  the  fiery  red  of  a  sky  just  fad- 
ing from  the  afterglow  into  profound 
darkness. 

She  could  hardly  dress  for  dinner,  for 
looking  out  of  the  window.  Even  in  that 
dim  evening  light,  the  view  across  the  bay 
was  too  exquisite  to  be  neglected. 

However,  by  dint  of  frequent  admoni- 
tions from  Aunt  Emma,  through  the  par- 
tition door,  she  managed  at  last  to  rum- 
mage out  her  little  white  evening  dress — 
a  soft  nun's  cloth,  made  full  in  the  bodice 
— and  scrambled  through  in  the  nick  of 
time,  as  the  dinner-bell  was  ringing. 

Table  d'hdte  was  fairly  full.  Most  of 
the  guests  were  ladies.  But  to  Ivy's  sur- 
prise, and  perhaps  even  dismay,  she  found 
herself  seated  next  a  tall  young  man  in  the 
long  black  cassock  of  a  Catholic  priest, 
with  a  delicate  pale  face,  very  austere  and 
clear-cut.  This  was  disconcerting  to  Ivy, 
for,  in  the  English  way,  she  had  a  vague 
feeling  in  her  mind  that  priests,  after  ail, 
were  not  quite  human. 

The  tall  young  man,  however,  turned 
to  her  after  a  minute's  pause  with  a  frank 
and  pleasant  smile,  which  seemed  all  at 
once  to  bespeak  her  sympathy.     He  had 
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an  even  row  of  white  teeth.  Ivy  observed, 
and  thin,  thoughtful  lips,  and  a  cultivated 
air,  and  the  mien  of  a  gentleman.  Car- 
dinal Manning  must  surely  have  looked  like 
that  when  he  was  an  Anglican  cui*ate.  So 
austere  was  the  young  man's  face,  yet  so 
gentle,  so  engaj^ng. 

'^  Mademoiselle  has  just  arrived  to- 
day?*' he  said,  interrogatively,  in  the 
pure,  sweet  French  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain.  Ivy  could  see  at  a  glance  he 
felt  she  was  shy  of  him,  and  was  trying  to 
reassure  her.  '^  What  a  beautiful  sunset 
we've  had  !    What  light  I    What  color  !" 

His  voice  rang  so  soft  that  Ivy  plucked 
up  heart  of  grace  to  answer  him  boldly  in 
her  own  pretty  variation  of  the  Ollen- 
dorfiSan  dialect,  '*  Yes,  it  was  splendid, 
splendid.  This  is  the  first  time  I  visit 
the  Mediterranean,  and  coming  from 
the  cold  North,  its  beauty  takes  my  breath 
away." 

**  Mademoiselle  is  French  then?"  the 
young  priest  asked,  with  the  courtly  flat- 
tery that  sits  so  naturally  on  his  country- 
men. **  No,  English  ?  Really  I  And 
nevertheless  you  speak  with  a  charming 
accent.  But  all  English  ladies  speak 
French  to-day.  Yes,  this  place  is  lovely  : 
nothing  lovelier  on  the  coast.  T  went  up 
this  evening  to  the  hill  that  forms  the  cen- 
tre of  our  little  promontory — " 

**  The  hill  with  the  lighthouse  that  we 
passed  on  our  way  ?' '  Ivy  asked,  proud 
at  heart  that  she  could  remember  the  word 
phare  offhand,  without  reference  to  the 
dictionary. 

The  Abb6  bowed.  ''  Yes,  the  hill  with 
the  lighthouse,"  he  answered,  hardly  ven- 
turing to  correct  her  by  making  phare 
masculine.  ^*  There  is  there  a  sanctuary 
of  Our  Lady — Notre-Dame  de  la  Garoupe 
— and  I  mounted  up  to  it  by  the  Chemin 
de  la  Croix,  to  make  my  devotions.  And 
after  spending  a  little  half-hour  all  alone 
in  the  oratory,  I  went  out  upon  the  plat- 
form, and  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and 
looked  before  me  upon  the  view.  Oh, 
mademoiselle,  how  shall  I  say  ?  it  was 
divine  !  it  was  beautiful  !  The  light  from 
the  setting  sun  touched  up  those  spotless 
temples  of  the  eternal  snow  with  the  rosy 
radiance  of  an  angel's  wiug.  It  was  a 
prayer  in  marble.  One  would  think  the 
white  and  common  daylight,  streaming 
through  some  dim  cathedral  window,  made 
rich  with  figures,  was  falling  in  crimson 
palpitations  on  the  clasped  hands  of  some 


alabaster  saint — so  glorious  was  it,  so  beau- 
tiful I" 

Ivv  smiled  at  his  enthusiasm  :  it  was  so 
like  her  own — and  yet,  oh,  so  different  1 
But  she  admired  the  young  Abbe,  all  the 
same,  for  not  being  ashamed  of  his  faith. 
What  English  curate  would  have  dared  to 
board  a  stranger  like  that — with  such  a 
winning  confidence  that  the  stranger  would 
share  his  own  point  of  view  of  things  ? 
And  then  the  touch  of  poetry  that  he 
threw  into  it  all  was  so  delicately  mediae- 
val. Ivy  looked  at  him  and  smiled  again. 
The  priest  had  certainly  begun  by  creating 
a  favorable  impression. 

All  through  dinner,  her  new  acquaint- 
ance talked  to  her  uninterruptedly.  Ivy 
was  quite  charmed  to  see  how  far  her 
meagre  French  would  carry  her.  And 
her  neighbor  was  so  polite,  so  grave,  so 
attentive.  He  never  seemed  to  notice  her 
mistakes  of  gender,  her  little  errors  of 
tense  or  mood  or  syntax  :  he  caught 
rapidly  at  what  she  meant  when  she  paused 
for  a  word  :  he  finished  her  sentences  for 
her  better  than  she  could  have  done  them 
herself  :  he  never  suggested,  he  never  cor- 
rected, he  never  faltered,  but  he  helped 
her  out,  as  it  were,  unconsciously,  with- 
out ever  seeming  to  help  her.  In  a  word, 
he  had  the  manners  of  a  bom  gentleman, 
with  the  polish  and  the  grace  of  good 
French  society.  And  then,  whatever  he 
said  was  so  interesting  and  so  well  put. 
A  tinge  of  Celtic  imagination  lighted  up 
all  bis  talk.  He  was  well  read  in  his  own 
literature,  and  in  English  and  German  too. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  unlike 
Ivy's  preconceived  idea  of  the  French 
Catholic  priest — the  rotund  and  rubicund 
village  cur^.  This  man  was  tall,  slim, 
pathetic,  poetical  looking,  with  piercing 
black  eyes,  and  features  of  striking  and 
statuesque  beauty.  But  above  all,  Ivy 
felt  now  he  was  earnest,  and  human — in- 
tensely human. 

Once  only,  when  conversation  rose  loud 
across  the  table,  the  Abbe  ventured  to 
ask,  with  bated  breath,  in  a  candid  tone 
of  inquiry,  **  Mademoiselle  is  Catholic  ?'' 

Ivy  looked  down  at  her  plate  as  she  an- 
swered in  a  timid  voice,  **  No,  monsieur, 
Anglican."  Then  she  added,  half  apolo- 
getically, with  a  deprecating  smile,  **  'Tis 
the  religion  of  my  country,  you  know." 
For  she  feared  she  shocked  him. 

**  Perfectly,"  the  Abbe  answered,  with 
a  sweet  smile  of  resigned  regret ;  and  he 
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murmared  something  half  to  himself  in 
the  Latin  tongue^  which  Ivy  didn't  under- 
stand. It  was  a  verse  from  the  Vulgate, 
**  Other  sheep  have  I  which  are  not  of 
this  fold  :  them  also  will  I  bring  in/' 
For  he  was  a  tolerant  man,  though  devoaty 
that  Ahb6,  and  Mademoiselle  was  charm- 
ing. Had  not  even  the  Church  itself  held 
that  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  I  know  not 
how  many  more — and  then,  Mademoiselle, 
no  doubt  erred  through  ignorance  of  the 
Faith,  and  the  teaching  of  her  parents  ! 

After  dinner  they  strolled  out  into  the 
great  entrance  hall.  The  Abh^,  with  a 
courtly  bow,  went  off,  half  reluctant,  in 
another  direction.  On  a  table  close  by, 
the  letters  that  came  by  the  evening  post 
lay  displayed  in  long  rows  for  visitors  to 
claim  their  own.  With  true  feminine 
curiosity.  Ivy  glanced  over  the  names  of 
her  fellow  guests.  One  struck  her  at  once 
— **  M.  TAbb^  de  Kermadec."  "  That 
must  be  our  priest,  Aunt  Emma,"  she 
said,  looking  close  at  it.  And  the  Eng- 
lish barrister  with  the  loud  voice,  who  sat 
opposite  her  at  table,  made  answer,  some- 
what bluffly,  '*  Yes,  that's  the  priest,  M. 
Guy  de  Kermadec.  Yon  can  see  with 
half  an  eye,  he's  above  the  common  rack 
of  'em.  Belongs  to  a  very  distingnished 
Breton  family,  so  I'm  told.  Of  hite 
years,  you  know,  there's  been  a  reaction 
in  France  in  favor  of  piety.  It's  the  mode 
to  be  divot.  The  Royalists  think  religion 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  legitimacy.  So 
several  noble  families  send  a  younger  son 
into  the  church  now  as^ain,  as  before  the 
Revolution — make  a  decorative  Abb6  of 
him.  It's  quite  the  thing,  as  times  go. 
The  eldest  son  of  the  Kermadecs  is  a  mar- 
quis, I  believe— one  of  their  tnimpery 
marquee's— has  a  ch&teau  in  Morbihan — 
the^,  second  son's  in  a  cavalry  regiment, 
and  serves  La  France  ;  the  third's  in  the 
church,  and  saves  the  souls  of  the  family. 
That's  the  way  they  do  now.  Division 
of  labor,  don't  you  see  1  Number  one 
plays,  number  two  fights,  number  three 
prays.     Land,  army,  piety." 

**0h,  indeed,"  Ivy  answered,  shrink- 
ing into  her  shell  at  once.  She  didn't 
know  why,  but  it  jarred  upon  her  some- 
how to  hear  the  English  barrister  with  the 
loud  bluff  voice  speak  like  that  about  her 
neighbor.  M.  Guy  de  Kermadec  was  of 
gentler  mould,  she  felt  sure,  than  the  bar- 
rister's coarse  red  hands  should  handle. 

They  stayed  there  aome  weeks.    Aunt 


Emma's  lungs  were  endowed  witb  a  cav- 
ity. Bo  Aunt  Emma  did  little  bot  ann 
herself  on  the  terraee,  and  chirp  to  the 
canary,  and  look  across  at  the  £st6reh 
But  Ivy  was  strong,  her  limbs  were  a  tom- 
boy's, and  she  wandered  about  by  beraelf 
to  her  heart's  content  over  tbat  rockj 
peninsula.  On  her  first  morning  at  tbe 
Cape,  indeed,  she  strolled  ont  alone,  fol- 
lowing a  footpath  that  led  throogb  a  green 
strip  of  pine- wood,  flagrant  on  either  aide 
with  lentisk  scrub  and  rosemary.  It 
brought  her  out  upon  the  sea,  near  tbe 
very  end  of  the  promontory,  at  a  apot 
where  white  rocka,  deeply  honeycombed 
by  the  ceaseless  spray  of  centuriea,  lay 
tossed  in  wild  confusion,  stack  upon  alack, 
rent  and  fissured.  Low  bushea,  planed 
level  by  the  wind,  sloped  gradually  op- 
ward.  A  douanier^s  trail  threaded  tbe 
rugged  maze.  Ivy  turned  to  the  left  and 
followed  it  on,  well  pleased,  past  huge 
tors  and  deep  gulleys.  Here  and  tbere, 
taking  advantage  of  the  tilt  of  tbe  strata, 
the  sea  had  worn  itself  great  cavea  and 
blowholes.  A  slight  breeze  waa  rolling 
breakers  up  these  miniature  goisea.  Ivy 
stood  and  watched  them  tumble  in,  tbe 
deep  peacock  blue  of  the  outer  sea  chang- 
ing at  once  into  whits  foam  as  they  curled 
over  and  shattered  themselves  on  the  green 
slimy  reefs  that  blocked  their  progresa. 

By-and-by  she  reached  a  spot  where  a 
clump  of  tall  aloes,  with  prickly  points, 
grew  close  to  the  edge  of  the  rocka  in  tme 
African  luxuriance.  Just  beyond  them, 
on  the  brink,  a  man  sat  bareheaded,  bb 
legs  dangling  over  a  steep  undermined 
cliff.  The  limestone  was  tilted  op  tbere 
at  such  an  acute  angle  that  the  crag  orer^ 
hung  the  sea  by  a  yard  or  two,  and  wavea 
dashed  themselves  below  into  a  thick  min 
of  spray  without  wettigg  the  top.  hrj 
had  clambered  half  out  to  the  edge  before 
she  saw  who  the  man  was.  Then  be  tomed 
his  head  at  the  sound  of  her  footfall,  and 
sprang  to  his  feet  hastily. 

'*  Take  care,  mademoiselle,''  be  said, 
holding  his  round  hat  in  hia  left  band, 
and  stretching  out  his  right  to  steady  her. 
^'  Such  spots  as  these  are  hardly  meant  for 
skirts  like  yours — or  mine.  One  false 
step,  and  over  you  go.  I'm  a  pretty 
strong  swimmer  myself— our  Breton  wem 
did  so  much  for  me  ;  but  no  swimmer  on 
earth  could  live  against  the  force  of  tboee 
crushing  breakers.  They'd  catch  a  man 
on  their  crests,  and  pound  bim  to  n  jelly 
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on  the  jagfi^ed  needles  of  rock.  They'd 
hnrl  him  on  to  the  crnmbling  pinnacles, 
and  then  drag  him  back  with  their  under- 
tow, and  crash  him  at  last,  as  in  a  gigantic 
mortar,  till  every  trait,  every  feature  was 
indistinguishable.' ' 

"  Thank  you,"  Ivy  answered,  taking 
his  proffered  hand  as  innocently  as  she 
would  have  taken  her  father's  curate's. 
"It's  just  beautiful  out  here,  isn't  it?" 
She  seated  herself  on  the  ledge  near  the 
spot  where  he'd  been  sitting.  "How 
grandly  the  waves  roll  in  I"  she  cried, 
eyeing  them  with  girlish  delight.  **Do 
you  come  here  often,  M.  l'A.bb6  ?" 

The  Abbe  gazed  at  her,  astonished. 
How  strange  are  the  ways  of  these  Eng- 
lish !  He  was  a  priest,  to  be  sure,  a  celi- 
bate by  profession  ;  but  he  was  young,  he 
was  handsome — be  knew  he  was  good- 
looking  ;  and  mademoiselle  was  unmar- 
ried !  This  chance  meeting  embarrassed 
him,  to  say  the  truth,  far  more  than  it  did 
Ivy — though  Ivy  too  was  shy,  and  a  little 
conscious  blush  that  just  tinged  her  soft 
cheek  made  her  look,  the  Abb6  noted, 
even  prettier  than  ever.  But  still,  if  he 
was  a  priest,  he  was  also  a  gentleman. 
So,  after  a  moment's  demur,  he  sat  down, 
a  little  way  off — further  off,  indeed,  than 
the  curate  would  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  sit  from  her — and  answered  very  grave- 
ly, in  that  soft  low  voice  of  his,  **  Yes,  I 
come  here  often,  very  often.  It's  my 
favorite  seat.  On  these  rocks  one  seems 
to  lose  sight  of  the  world  and  the  work  of 
man's  hand,  and  to  stand  face  to  face  with 
the  eternal  and  the  intinite."  He  waved 
his  arm,  as  he  spoke,  toward  the  horizon, 
vaguely. 

**I  like  it  for  its  wildness,"  Ivy  said 
simply.     "  These  crags  are  so  beautiful." 

**  Fes,"  the  young  priest  answered, 
looking  across  at  them  pensively,  '*  I  like 
to  thluk,  for  my  part,  that  for  thousands 
of  years  the  waves  have  been  dashing 
against  them,  day  and  night«  night  and 
day,  in  a  ceaseless  rhythm,  since  the  morn- 
ing of  the  creation.  I  like  to  think  that 
before  ever  a  Phocsean  galley  steered  its 
virgin  trip  into  the  harbor  of  Antipolis, 
this  honeycombing  had  begun  ;  that  when 
the  Holy  Maries  of  the  Sea  passed  by  our 
Cape  on  their  miraculous  voyage  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhone,  they  saw  this  head- 
land, precisely  as  we  see  it  to-day,  on  their 
starboard  bow,  all  weather  •  eaten  and 
weather-beaten." 


Ivy  lounged  with  her  feet  dangling  over 
the  edge,  as  the  Abb6  had  done  before. 
The  Abb^  sat  and  looked  at  her  in  fear 
and  trembling.  If  mademoiselle  were  to 
slip,  now.  His  heart  came  up  in  his 
mouth  at  the  thought.  He  was  a  priest, 
to  be  sure  ;  but  at  seven-and-twenty,  mark 
you  well,  even  priests  are  human.  They 
too  have  hearts.  Anatomically  they  re- 
semble the  rest  of  their  kind  ;  it  is  only 
the  cassock  that  makes  the  outer  differ- 
ence. 

But  Ivy  sat  talking  in  her  imperfect 
French,  with  very  little  sense  of  how 
much  trouble  she  was  causing  him.  She 
didn't  know  that  the  Abb6,  too,  trembled 
on  the  very  brink  of  a  precipice.  But  his 
was  a  moral  one.  By-and-by  she  rose.  The 
Abbe  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  lent  it 
to  her  politely.  He  could  do  no  less  ; 
yet  the  touch  of  her  ungloved  lingers 
thrilled  him.  What  a  pity  so  fair  a  lamb 
should  stray  so  far  from  the  true  fold  1 
Had  Our  Lady  brought  him  this  chance  ? 
Was  it  his  duty  to  lead  her,  to  guide  her, 
to  save  her  ? 

**  Which  is  the  way  to  the  lighthouse 
hill  ?"  Ivy  asked  him  carelessly. 

The  words  seemed  to  his  full  heart  like 
a  sacred  omen.  For  on  the  lighthouse 
hill,  as  on  all  high  places  in  Provence, 
stood  also  a  lighthouse  of  the  soul,  a  sanc- 
tuary of  Our  Lady,  that  Notre-Dame  de 
la  Garoupe  whereof  he  had  told  her  yes- 
terday. And  of  her  own  accord  she  had 
asked  the  way  now  to  Our  Lady's  shrine. 
He  would  guide  her  like  a  beacon.  This 
was  the  finger  of  Providence.  Sure,  Our 
Lady  herself  had  put  the  thought  into  the 
heart  of  her. 

"  I  go  that  way  myself^"  he  said,  re- 
joicing. "  If  mademoiselle  will  alloir 
me,  I  will  show  her  the  path.  Brerjr  day 
I  go  up  there  to  make  mj  devot 

As  they  walked  by  the  mai 
and  climbed  the  oi  le  r 

Abb^   disooiuned    wtry 
many  thinga.      Nofc  i 
was  a  priest,  bat       bii 
for  the  aea,  aa  beo 
he  loved  it  from  e 
swimmer,   yp**** 
artist.     Hia  u^r 
ed  on  Btoniiy 
coast ;    of  n 
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An'l  ho  wa*  »li'>-rrjin':*rd  too:  fur  be 
>f»'^ke  »;t:i  r'ra.  kScctioD  of  a  certain 
f!*riZ''iV^r  of  liieir*  in  Mor^:h»n  :  he  was 
j.rr.id  'A  x'liH  irrea;  wriier'*  p-re  Breton 
h.  j'A^  tiao-^ii  Le  depre'::aUrd  hisopini>n« 
— ••  bill  L'_-'i  »o  kJDd  and  goo-i  after  ali. 
tijat  dear  bi^  RcLan  !"  Itt  ^twied  with 
fe-jrj>r!%e  :  Dot  ^i  Lad  she  heard  thesoitlett 
li^irijr  ina*ter  of  French  prose  d:**?i:**ed 
and  dev;rir-ed  id  their  Warwickihire  rec- 
tor v.  \j\i\  everr  inomtLt  she  saw  Tet 
ciear-r  that  aL;»  thing:  mure  nniike  Ler  pre- 
conceived  idea  of  a  Catholi?  priest  than  this 
ardent  vocngr  ^."elt  could  hard-v  t»e  im- 
alined.  Fervent  and  ferrid,  he  led  the 
conversation  like  one  who  «poke  with 
tonzu^s.  For  Ler«e'.f  she  said  iitlle  hx 
tJie   war  ;  her  French  halted  sadlv  :  bat 

m  m 

j^he  ji?^tened  with  real  pleasure  to  the  fall 
fiowintr  stream  of  the  yoddst  man's  dis- 
course.  After  all,  she  kDew  now,  he  was 
a  voun^  man  at  least — not  human  alone, 
i-ut  vivid  and  virile  as  well,  in  spite  of  his 
peltico.iU. 

People  forget  too  often  that  putting  on 
a  ioutane  doesn't  necessarilv  make  a  strong 
nature  feminine. 

At  the  top  of  the  lighthouse  hill  Ivj 
paused,  delighted.  Worlds  opened  before 
her.  To  right  and  left,  in  rival  beauty, 
spread  a  glorious  panorama.  She  stood 
and  gazed  at  it  entranced.  She  had 
plenty  of  time  indeed  to  drink  in  to  the 
full  those  two  blue  bays,  with  their  con- 
trasted mountain  barriers — snowy  Alps  to 
the  ea*»t,  purple  Esterel  to  westward — for 
the  Abbe  had  gone  into  the  rustic  chapel 
t)  make  his  devotions.  When  he  came 
out  again,  curiosity  tempted  Ivy  for  a 
moment  into  that  bare  little  whitewashed 
barn.  It  was  a  Provencal  fisher  shrine  of 
the  rudest  antique  type  ;  its  gaudy  Ma- 
donna, tricked  out  with  paper  flowers, 
stood  under  a  crude  blue  canopy,  set  with 
tinitel-gilt  stars :  the  rough  walls  hung 
thick  with  ex-voto's  of  coarse  and  naive 
execution.  Here,  sailors  in  peril  emerged 
from  a  watery  grave  by  the  visible  ap- 
pearance of  Our  Lady  issuing  in  palpable 
wood  from  a  very  solid  cloud  of  golden 
glory  ;  there,  a  gig  going  down  hill  was 
stopped  forcibly  from  above  with  hands 
laid  on  the  reins  by  Our  Lady  in  person  ; 
and  yonder,  again,  a  bursting  gun  did  no- 
body any  harm,  for  had  not  Our  Lady 
caught  the  fragments  in  her  own  stiff  fin- 
gers ?  Ivy  gazed  with  a  certain  hushed 
awe  at  these  nascent  e£Eort8  of  art ;  sach 


a  z^'A  fl«emed  to  i  an  between  that  taw- 
•inr  iittie  cntorr  and  tlie  Abbe' a  owo  rich 
and  ca^tirated  aatme.  Tet  be  went  to 
pray  there  '. 

For  the  next  three  weeks  Itt  raw  mneh 
of  M.  Gay  de  Eennadec.  Sbe  laogbt  him 
lawn-tennis  which  he  learned,  indeed, 
with  eaae.  At  fiist,  to  be  sme,  the  Eng- 
lii^h  in  the  Hotel  rather  derided  the  idea 
of  lawn  tennis  in  a  cassock.  Bat  the 
Abl>e  was  an  ad?pt  at  the  jen  de  paumu, 
which  had  already  edocated  hia  hand  and 
eye,  and  he  dropped  into  the  new  game  so 
quickly,  in  spite  of  the  mmiaue^  which 
sadly  impeded  his  running,  that  eren  the 
Cambridge  undergraduate  with  the  bod- 
ding  mustache  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
"*  the  Frenchy**  a  formidable  competitor. 
And  then  Ivt  met  him  often  in  hia  strolls 
round  the  coast.  He  used  to  sit  and 
sketch  among  the  rocks,  perched  high  on 
the  most  inaccessible  pinnsclea  ;  and  Ivy, 
it  most  be  admitted,  though  she  hardly 
knew  whv  herself — so  inncH^ent  is  Toath, 
so  too  dangerously  innocent — went  often- 
est  by  the  psths  where  she  was  likeliest  to 
meet  him.  There  she  would  watch  the 
progress  of  his  sketch,  and  criticise  and 
admire  ;  and  in  the  end,  when  she  rose  to 
go,  native  politeness  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Abbe  to  let  her  walk  home  unpro- 
tected, so  he  accompanied  her  back  bj  the 
coast  path  to  the  Hotel  garden.  Ivy 
hardlv  noticed  that  as  he  reached  it  he 

m 

almost  invariably  lifted  his  round  hat  at 
once  and  dismissed  her,  nnofficiallj  as  it 
were,  to  the  society  of  her  compattiots. 
But  the  Abbe,  more  used  to  the  ways  of 
the  world  and  of  France,  knew  well  how 
unwise  it  was  of  him — a  man  of  the 
Church — to  walk  with  a  yoang  girl  alone 
so  often  in  the  country.  A  priest  should 
be  circumspect. 

Day  after  day,  slowly,  very  slowly,  the 
truth  began  to  dawn  by  degrees  upon  the 
Abbe  de  Eermadec  that  he  was  in  love 
with  Ivy.  At  first,  he  fought  the  idea 
tooth  and  nail,  like  an  evil  vision.  He 
belonged  to  the  Church,  the  Bride  of 
Heaven  :  what  had  such  as  he  to  do  with 
mere  carnal  deures  and  earthly  longings  ? 
But  day  by  day,  as  Ivy  met  him,  and 
talked  with  him  more  confidinglj,  her 
French  growing  more  fluent  1^  leaps  and 
bounds  under  that  able  tutor,  Love,  whoae 
face  as  yet  she  recognised  not — natare 
began  to  prove  too  strong  for  the  AbbA'a 
resolution.    He  found  her  coropanj 
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The  poBition  was  so  stranffe,  and  to  him 
so  incomprehensible.  If  Ivy  had  been  a 
French  girl,  of  course  he  could  never  have 
seen  so  much  of  her  :  her  mother  or  her 
maid  would  have  mounted  ^uard  over  her 
night  and  day.  Only  with  a  married 
woman  could  he  have  involved  himself  so 
deeply  in  France  ;  and  then,  the  sinful- 
ness of  their  intercourse  would  have  been 
clear  from  the  very  outset  to  both  alike  of 
them.  But  what  charmed  and  attracted 
him  most  in  Ivy  was  just  her  English  in- 
nocence. She  was  so  gentle,  so  guileless. 
This  pure  creature  of  God's  never  seemed 
to  be  aware  she  was  doing  grievously 
wrong.  The  man  who  had  voluntarily 
resigned  all  hope  or  chance  of  chaste  love 
was  now  irresistibly  led  on  by  the  very 
force  of  the  spell  he  had  renounced  for- 
ever. 

And  yet — how  hard  it  is  for  us  to  throw 
ourselves  completely  into  somebody  else's 
attitude  I  So  French  was  he,  so  Catholic, 
that  he  couldn't  quite  understand  the  full 
depth  of  Ivy's  innocence.  This  girl  who 
could  walk  and  talk  so  freely  with  a  priest 
— surely  she  must  be  aware  of  what  thing 
she  was  doing.  She  must  know  she  was 
leading  him  and  herself  into  a  dangerous 
love,  a  love  that  could  end  in  none  but  a 
guilty  conclusion. 

So  thinking,  and  praying,  and  fight- 
ing against  it,  and  despising  himself,  the 
young  Abbe  yet  persisted  half  unawares 
on  the  path  of  destruction,  llis  hot  Cel- 
tic imagination  proved  too  much  for  his 
self-control.  All  night  long  he  lay  awake, 
tossing  and  turning  on  his  bed,  alternately 
muttering  fervent  prayers  to  Our  Lady, 
and  building  up  for  himself  warm  visions 
of  his  next  meeting  with  Ivy.  In  the 
morning,  he  would  rise  up  early,  and  go 
afoot  to  the  shrine  of  Notre- Dame  de  la 
Garoupe,  and  cry  aloud  with  fiery  zeal  for 
help,  that  he  might  be  delivered  from 
temptation  : — and  then  he  would  turn 
along  the  coast,  toward  his  accustomed 
seat,  looking  out  eagerly  for  the  rustle  of 
Ivy's  dress  among  the  cistus  -  bushes. 
When  at  last  he  met  her,  a  great  wave 
passed  over  him  like  a  blush.  He  thrilled 
from  head  to  foot.  He  grew  cold.  He 
trembled  inwardly. 

Not  for  nothing  had  he  lived  near  the 
monastery  of  St.  Gildas  de  Rhuys.  For 
Buch  a  Ueloise  as  that,  what  priest  would 
not  gladly  become  a  second  Abelard  ? 

One  momingy  he  met  her  by  hk  orer- 


hanging  ledge.    The  sea  was  rough.     The 
waves  broke  grandly. 

Ivy  came  up  to  him,  with  that  conscious 
blush  of  hers  just  mantling  her  fair  cheek. 
She  liked  him  very  much.  But  she  was 
only  eighteen.  At  eighteen,  a  girl  hardly 
knows  when  she's  really  in  love.  She  but 
vaguely  suspects  it. 

Tne  Abbe  held  out  his  hand.  Ivy  took 
it  with  a  frank  smile.  '^  Bonjour,  M.  de 
Kermadec  !"  she  said  lightly.  She  al- 
ways addressed  him  so — not  as  M.  1' Abb6, 
now.  Was  that  intentional,  he  wondered  ? 
He  took  it  to  mean  that  she  tried  to  for- 
get his  ecclesiastical  position.  '^  La  tante 
Emma"  should  guard  her  treasure  in  an 
earthen  vessel  more  carefully.  Why  do 
these  Protestants  tempt  us  priests  with 
their  innocent  girls  ?  He  led  her  to  a 
seat,  and  gazed  at  her  like  a  lover,  his 
heart  beating  hard,  and  his  knees  trem- 
bling violently.  He  must  speak  to  her  to- 
day.    Though  what  he  knew  not. 

He  meant  her  no  harm.  He  was  too 
passionate,  too  pure,  too  earnest  for  that. 
But  he  meant  her  no  good  either.  He 
meant  nothing,  nothing.  Before  her  face 
he  was  a  bark  driven  rudderless  by  the 
breeze.  He  only  knew  he  loved  her  :  she 
must  be  his.  His  passion  hallowed  his 
act.     And  she  too,  she  loved  him. 

Leaning  one  hand  on  the  rock,  he  talked 
to  her  for  awhile,  he  hardly  knew  what. 
He  saw  she  was  tremulous.  She  looked 
down  and  blushed  often.  That  intangi- 
ble, incomprehensible,  invisible  something 
that  makes  lovers  subtly  conscious  of  one 
another's  mood  had  told  her  how  he  felt 
toward  her.  She  tingled  to  the  finger-tips. 
It  was  sweet  to  be  there — oh,  how  sweet, 
yet,  how  hopeless. 

Romance  to  her  :  to  him,  sin,  death, 
infamy. 

At  last  he  leaned  across  to  her.  She 
had  answered  him  back  once  more  about 
some  trifle,  **  Mais,  oui,  M.  de  Kerma- 
dec." **  Why  this  *  monsieur'?"  the 
priest  asked  boldly,  gazing  deep  into  her 
startled  eyes.  **  Je  m'appelle  Guy,  mad- 
emoiselle.    Why  not  Guy  then — Ivy  ?" 

At  the  word  her  heart  gave  a  bound. 
He  had  said  it !  He  had  said  it  !  He 
loved  her  ;  or,  how  delicious  !  She  could 
have  cried  for  joy  at  that  implied  avowal. 

But  she  drew  herself  up  for  all  that, 
like  a  pure-minded  English  giil  that  she 
was,  and  answered  with  a  red  flush,  '^  Be- 
cause— it    would    be    wrong,    monsieur. 
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You  know  very  well,  as  things  are,  I  can- 
not/' 

What  a  flush  !  what  a  halo  !  Madonna 
and  vows  were  all  forgotten  now.  The 
Abh6  flung  himself  forward  in  one  wild 
buist  of  passion.  He  gazed  in  her  eyes, 
and  all  was  lost.  His  hot  Celtic  soul 
poured  itself  forth  in  full  flood.  He  loved 
her  :  he  adored  her  :  she  should  be  his 
and  his  only.  He  had  fought  against  it. 
But  love — love  had  conquered.  **  Oh, 
Ivy,"  he  cried,  passionately,  **  you  will 
not  refuse  me  !  You  will  be  mine  and  mine 
only.     You  will  love  me  as  I  love  you  !" 

Ivy's  heart  broke  forth  too.  She  looked 
at  him  and  melted.  **  Guy,*'  she  an- 
swered, first  flaming  the  truth  to  herself 
in  that  frank  confession,  **  I  love  you  in 
return.  I  have  loved  you  since  the  very 
first  moment  I  saw  you," 

The  Abb^  seized  her  hand,  and  raised 
it  rapturously  to  his  lips.  **  My  beloved," 
he  cried,  rosy  red,  **  you  are  mine,  you 
are  mine — and  I  am  vours  forever." 

Ivy  drew  back  a  little,  somewhat  abashed 
and  alarmed  by  his  evident  ardor.  '*  I 
wonder  if  I'm  doing  wrong  ?"  she  cried, 
with  the  piteous  unceitainty  of  early 
youth.  **  Your  vows,  you  know  !  your 
vows  !  How  will  you  ever  get  rid  of 
them?" 

The  Abb6  gazed  at  her  astonished. 
AVhat  could  this  angel  mean  ?  She  won- 
dered if  she  was  doing  wrong  !  Get  rid 
of  his  vows  1  He,  a  priest,  to  make  love  ! 
What  naivete  1     What  innocence  ! 

But  he  was  too  hot  to  repent.  **  My 
vows  !"  he  cried,  flinging  them  from  him 
with  both  hands  into  the  sea.  **  Ivy,  let 
them  go  I  Let  the  waves  bear  them  off  I 
What  are  they  to  me  now  ?  I  renounce 
them  !  .  I  have  done  with  them  !" 

Ivy  looked  at  him,  breathing  deep. 
Why,  he  loved  her  indeed.  For  she  knew 
how  devoted  he  was,  how  earnest,  how 
Catholic.  **  Then  you'll  join  our  Church," 
she  said  simply,  '*  and  give  up  your 
orders,  and  marry  me  1" 

If  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  the  young 
priest's  feet,  its  effect  could  not  have  been 
more  crushing,  more  instantaneous,  more 
extraordinary.  In  a  moment,  he  had  come 
to  himself  again,  cooled,  astonished,  hor- 
rified. Oh,  what  had  he  naid  ?  What 
had  he  done  ?  What  vile  sin  had  he  com- 
mitted ?  Not  against  heaven,  now,  or  the 
saints,  for  of  that  and  his  own  soul  he 
thought  just  then  but  little  :  bat  against 


that  pure  young  girl  whom  lie  loyed,  that 
sweet  creature  of  iDnocence  !  And  how 
could  he  ever  explain  to  her  ?  How  re- 
tract ?  How  excuse  himself  ?  Even  to 
attempt  an  explanation  would  be  sheer 
treason  to  her  puiity.  The  thought  in  bis 
mind  was  too  unholy  for  her  to  hear.  To 
tell  her  what  he  meant  would  be  a  crimen 
a  sin,  a  bassesse  / 

He  saw  it  in  an  instant,  how  the  mat- 
ter would  envisage  itself  to  ber  un-Catho- 
lic  mind.  She  could  never  understand 
that  to  him,  a  single  fall,  a  temporary 
backsliding,  was  but  a  subject  for  repent- 
ance, confession,  absolution,  pardon  : 
while  to  renounce  his  orders,  renounce 
his  Church,  contract  a  marriage  that  in 
his  eves  would  be  no  marriage  at  all,  but 
a  living  lie,  was  to  continue  in  open  sin, 
to  degrade  and  dishonor  her.  For  her 
own  sake,  even,  if  saints  and  Madonna 
were  not,  Guy  de  Eermadec  could  never 
consent  so  to  taint  and  to  sully  her.  That 
pure  soul  was  too  dear  to  him.  He  had 
dreamed  for  a  moment,  indeed,  of  foul 
wrong,  in  the  white  heat  of  passion  :  all 
men  may  be  misled  for  a  moment  of  im- 
pulse by  the  strong  demon  within  them : 
but  to  persevere  in  such  wrong,  to  go  on 
sinning  openly,  flagrantly,  shamelessly — 
Guy  de  Kermadec  drew  back  from  the 
bare  idea  with  disdain.  As  priest  and  as 
gentleman  alike,  he  looked  down  upon  it 
and  contemned  it. 

The  reaction  was  profound.  For  a  min- 
ute or  two  he  gazed  into  Ivy's  face  like 
one  spellbound.  He  paused  and  hesitat- 
ed. What  way  out  of  this  maze  ?  How 
on  earth  could  he  undeceive  her  ?  Then 
suddenly,  with  a  loud  cry,  he  sprang  to 
his  feet  like  one  shot,  and  stood  up  by 
the  edge  of  the  rocks  in  his  long  black 
soutane.  He  held  out  his  hands  to  raise 
her.  *'  Mademoiselle,"  he  groaned  aloud 
from  his  heart,  in  a  very  broken  tone,  '^  I 
have  done  wrong — grievous  wrong :  I 
have  sinned — against  heaven  and  against 
you,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called 
a  priest."  He  raised  his  voice  solemnly. 
It  was  the  voice  of  a  bruised  and  wounded 
creature.  '*  Go  back  I"  he  cried  once 
more,  waving  her  away  from  him  as  from 
one  polluted.  **  You  can  never  forgive 
me.  But  at  least,  go  back.  I  should 
have  cut  out  my  tongue  rather  than  have 
spoken  so  to  you.  I  am  a  leper — a  wild 
beast.  Ten  thousand  times  over,  I  crave 
your  pardon." 
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Ivy  gazed  at  him,  thandentrack.  Id 
her  innocence,  she  hardly  knew  what  the 
man  even  meant.  Bat  she  saw  her  romance 
had  toppled  over  to  its  base,  and  shattered 
itself  to  nothing.  Slowly  she  rose,  and 
took  his  hand  across  the  rocks  to  steady 
her.  They  reached  the  track  in  silence. 
As  they  gained  it,  the  Abb6  raised  his 
hat  for  the  last  time,  and  turned  away  bit- 
terly. He  took  the  path  to  the  right. 
Obedient  to  his  gesture,  Ivy  went  to  the 
left.  Back  to  the  hotel  she  went,  linger- 
ing, with  a  heart  like  a  stone,  locked  her- 
self up  in  her  own  room,  and  cried  long 
and  silently. 

But  as  for  Guy  de  Eermadec,  all  on  fire 
with  his  remorse,  he  walked  fast  along  the 
sea- shore,  over  the  jagged  rock  path,  tow- 
ard the  town  of  Antibes. 

Through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  old 
city  he  made  his  way,  like  a  blind  man, 
to  the  house  of  a  priest  whom  he  knew. 
His  heart  was  seething  now  with  regret 
and  sbame  and  horror.  What  vile  thing 
was  this  wherewith  he,  a  priest  of  God, 
had  ventured  to  afiPront  the  pure  innocence 
of  a  maiden  ?  What  unchastity  had  he 
forced  on  the  chaste  eyes  of  girlhood  ? 
Ivy  had  struck  him  dumb  by  her  very 
freedom  from  all  guile.  And  it  was  she, 
the  heretic,  for  whose  soul  he  had  wrestled 
in  prayer  with  Our  Lady,  who  had  brought 
him  back  with  a  bound  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  sin,  and  the  knowledge  of  purity, 
from  the  very  brink  of  a  precipice. 

He  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  friend's 
house  like  a  moral  leper. 

His  brother  priest  received  him  kindly. 
Guy  de  Kermadec  was  pale,  but  his  man- 
ner was  wild,  like  one  mad  with  frenzy. 
**  Mon  p6re,''  he  said  straight  out,  **  I 
have  come  to  confess,  in  articulo  mortis, 
I  feel  I  shall  die  to-night.  I  have  a  warn- 
ing from  Our  Lady.  I  ask  you  for  abso- 
lution, a  blessing,  the  holy  sacrament,  ex- 
treme unction.  If  you  refuse  them,  1 
die.     Give  me  God  at  your  peril.'* 

The  elder  priest  hesitated.  How  could 
he  give  the  host  otherwise  than  to  a  per- 
son fasting  ?  How  administer  extreme 
unction  save  to  a  dying  man  ?  But  Guy 
de  Kermadec,  in  his  fiery  haste,  overbore 
all  scrupulous  ecclesiastical  objections. 
He  was  a  dying  man,  he  cried  :  Our 
Lady's  own  warning  was  surely  more  cer- 
tain than  the  guess  or  conjecture  of  a  mere 
earthly  doctor.  The  viaticum  ho  demand- 
ed, and  the  viaticum  he  must  have.     He 


was  to  die  that  night.     He  knew  it.     Ho 
was  sure  of  it. 

He  knelt  down  and  confessed.  He 
would  brook  no  refusal.  The  country 
priest,  all  amazed,  sat  and  listened  to 
him,  breathless.  Once  or  twice  he  drew 
his  sleek  hand  over  his  full  fat  face  doubt- 
fully. The  strange  things  this  hot  Breton 
said  to  him  were  beyond  his  comprehen- 
sion. They  spoke  different  languages. 
How  could  he,  good  easy  soul,  with  his 
cnt-and-dried  theology,  fathom  the  fiery 
depths  of  that  volcanic  bosom  ?  He  nursed 
his  chin  in  suspense,  and  marvelled.  Other 
priests  had  gone  astray.  Why  this  wild 
fever  of  repentance  ?  Other  women  had 
been  tempted.  Why  this  passionate  ten- 
derness for  the  sensibilities  of  a  mere  £ng« 
lish  heretic  ?  Other  girls  had  sinned  out- 
right. Why  this  horror  at  the  harm  done 
to  her  in  intention  only  ? 

But  to  Guy  de  Kermadec  himself  it 
was  a  crime  of  Use  -  majesU  against  a 
young  girl's  purity.  A  crime  whose  very 
nature  it  would  be  criminal  to  explain  to 
her.  A  crime  that  he  could  only  atone 
with  his  life.  Apology  was  impossible. 
Explanation  was  treason.  Nothing,  re- 
mained for  it  now  but  the  one  resource  of 
silence. 

In  an  orgy  of  penitence,  the  young 
priest  confessed,  and  received  absolution  : 
be  took  the  viaticum,  trembling  :  he  ob- 
tained extreme  unction.  Then,  with  a 
terrible  light  in  his  eyes,  he  went  into  a 
stationer's  shop,  and  in  tremulous  lines 
wrote  a  note,  which  he  posted  to  Ivy. 

**Tres  chere  dame,"  it  said  simply, 
**  you  will  see  me  no  more.  This  morn- 
ing, I  offered,  half  unawares,  a  very  great 
wrong  to  you.  Your  own  words,  and  Our 
Lady's  intervention,  brought  mc  back  to 
myself.  Thank  Heaven,  it  was  in  time. 
I  might  have  wronged  you  more.  My  last 
prayers  are  for  your  pure  soul.  Piay  for 
mine,  and  forgive  me. 

•*  Adieu  I 
**  Guy  de  Kermadec.'* 

After  that,  he  strode  out  to  the  Cape 
once  more.  It  was  growing  dark  by  Ihat 
time,  for  he  was  long  at  Antibes.  Ho 
walked  with  fiery  eagerness  to  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  where  he  had  sat  with  joy  that 
morning — where  he  bad  sat  before  so 
often.  The  brink  of  the  rocks  was  wet  with 
salt  spray,  very  smooth  and  slippery.  The 
Abl)6  stood  up,  and  looked  over  at  the 
black  water.     The  Church  makes  suicide 
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a  sin,  and  he  would  obey  the  Church.  But 
no  canon  prevents  one  from  leaning  over 
the  edge  of  a  clifF,  to  admire  the  dark 
waves.  They  rolled  in  with  a  thud,  and 
broke  in  sheets  of  white  spray  against  the 
honeycombed  base  of  the  rock,  invisible 
beneath  him. 

**  Si  dextra  tua  tibi  offenderit,"  they 
said,  in  their  long  slow  chant — **  si  dextra 
tua  tibi  offenderit.**  If  thy  right  hand 
offend  thee,  cut  it  off.  And  Ivy  was 
dearer  to  him  than  his  own  right  hand. 
Yet  not  for  that,  oh,  Mary,  Star  of  the 
Sea,  not  for  that  ;  nor  yet  for  his  own 
salvation  ; — let  him  burn,  if  need  were,  in 
nethermost  hell,  to  atone  this  error — but 
for  that  pure  maid*s  sake,  and  for  the 
cruel  wrong  he  had  put  upon  her.  *'  Oh, 
Our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Sorrows,**  he 
cried,  wringing  his  hands  in  his  agony, 
**  who  wert  a  virgin  thyself,  help  and  suc- 
cor this  virgin  in  her  own  great  sorrow. 
Thou  knowest  her  innocence,  her  guile- 
lessness,  her  simplicity,  and  the  harm  be- 
yond healing  that  I  wrought  her  unawares. 
Oh,  blot  it  out  of  her  pure  white  soul  and 
bless  her.  Thou  knowest  that  for  her 
sake  alone,  and  to  undo  this  sin  to  her,  I 
stand  here  to-night,  on  the  brink  of  the 
precipice.  Queen  of  the  Waves,  Our 
Lady  of  the  Look-out,  if  the  sacrifice 
please  thee,  take  me  thus  to  thine  own 
bosom.  Let  thy  billows  rise  up  and  blot 
out  my  black  sin.  Oh,  Mary,  hear  rae  ! 
Stella  maris f  adesto  f^^ 

He  stood  there  for  hours,  growing  colder 


and  stiffer.  It  was  quite  dark  now,  and 
the  sea  was  rising.  Yet  still  he  prayed 
CD,  and  still  the  spray  dashed  npward. 
At  last,  as  he  prayed  in  the  dim  night, 
erect,  with  bare  head,  a  great  wave  broke 
higher  than  ever  over  the  rocks  below 
him.  With  a  fierce  joy,  Gay  de  Eerma- 
dec  felt  it  thrill  through  the  thickness  of 
the  cliff  :  then  it  rose  in  a  bead,  and  burst 
upon  him  with  a  roar  like  the  noise  of 
thunder.  lie  lost  his  footing,  and  fell, 
clutching  at  the  jagged  pinnacles  for  sup- 
port, into  the  deep  trough  below.  There, 
the  billows  caught  him  up,  and  pounded 
him  on  the  sharp  crags.  Thank  Heaven 
for  that  mercy  !  Our  Lady  had  heard  his 
last  prayer.  Mary,  full  of  grace,  had 
been  pleased  to  succor  him.  With  a  pen- 
ance of  blood,  from  torn  hands  and  feet, 
was  he  expiating  his  sin  against  heaven 
and  against  Ivy. 

Next  morning,  the  douanier,  pacing  the 
shore  alone,  saw  a  dead  body  entangled 
among  the  sharp  rocks  by  the  precipice. 
Climbing  down  on  bands  and  knees,  he 
fished  it  out  with  difficulty,  and  ran  to 
fetch  a  gendarme.  The  face  was  beaten 
to  a  jelly,  past  all  recognition,  and  the 
body  was  mangled  in  a  hideous  fashion. 
But  it  wore  a  rent  soutane,  aU  in  ribbons 
on  the  rocks  ;  and  the  left  third  finger 
bore  a  signet- ring  with  a  coat  of  arms  and 
the  motto,  **  Foy  d'un  Kermadec." 

Ivy  is  still  unwed.  No  eye  but  hers 
has  ever  seen  Guy  de  Kermadec's  last  let- 
ter, —  Con  temporary  Review, 
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Mt  first  impression  of  England  was 
formed  in  the  railway  station  at  Dover. 
I  was  struck  by  the  quietude,  the  order, 
and  politeness  of  the  officials.  No  one 
seemed  to  raise  his  voice,  there  was  no 
confusion,  and  yet  but  little  directing. 
Travelling  from  France  to  England,  I 
could  not  but  notice  the  contrast  in  these 
particulars  between  Dover  and  Calais. 
My  second  impression  was  a  delightful 
one,  and  it  came  to  me  from  the  rapidity 
and  smoothness  with  which  the  train 
swept  forward  through  ft  landscape  of 
wondrous  pastoral  beauty.  When  the 
train  pulled  up  at  the  station  there  was  no 


sudden  shock.  The  impression  of  quiet 
orderliness  and  practical  cfficience  was,  nt 
every  moment,  deepened.  Yet  the  car- 
riages did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  either  as 
well  built  or  as  comfortable  as  those  in 
use  on  the  Continent,  and  this  ^ve  me 
pause.  My  third  impression  came  from 
the  Custom-house  oflScials  at  Charing 
Cross.  I  was  astonished  by  their  polite- 
ness. I  say  '^  astonished."  because  I  had 
never  heard  that  politeness  was  a  eher* 
acteristic  of  the  English.  Tra?eMen  of  all 
nationalities  have  descanted  on  tlieir 
brusqucness  amounting  almost  to  foda- 
ness,  and  the  Englishman  i  he&.lM  t^KMlp- 
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abroad  is  not  noted,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
for  his  courtesy.  Yet  the  porters  and  the 
Custom-house  officials  stiuck  me  by  their 
politeness  and  by  their  readiness  to  be 
serviceable.  Having  had  but  little  sleep 
on  the  train  or  on  the  boat,  I  was  weaiied 
out  and  sleepy  on  reaching  London.  My 
temper  was  not  at  its  best,  and  yet  the 
Custom-house  officials,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
ceeding strictness  of  their  supervision, 
soothed  instead  of  angering  mc.  They 
evidently  tried  to  do  their  work  with 
thoroughness  and  yet  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. And  this  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
truest  courtesy  they  could  show  to  tired 
travellers. 

The  next  impression  was  borne  in  upon 
me  from  English  hotel-life.  I  did  not  go 
to  one  of  the  more  modern  caravansaries 
in  Northumberland  Avenue,  but  the  hotel 
is  supposed  to  be  an  excellent  one  ;  and 
after  I  had  slept  for  a  couple  of  hours  in 
a  comfortable  bed,  I  asked  for  my  bath. 
Naturally  enough  I  expected  to  find  it  ex- 
ceedingly good.  England  is  the  country 
of  the  tub.  The  English  have  made  of 
personal  cleanliness  a  fetich  which  has  im- 
posed its  worship  on  all  civilized  peoples. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  I  thought,  I  shall  have 
a  perfect  bath.  Alas  for  my  expectations  ! 
The  bath  was  of  the  most  primitive  de- 
sciiption.  To  say  I  was  astonished  is  to 
say  but  little — I  was  dumbfounded.  Since 
then,  of  course,  I  have  heard  various  ex- 
planations of  this  strancre  fact.  I  have 
been  told  that  in  the  newer  hotels  the 
arrangements  for  bathing  are  more  com- 
plete and  better  equipped  ;  but,  as  these 
hotels  are  notoriously  frequented  by  for- 
eigners, this  evasion  does  not  completely 
satisfy  me.  The  true  explanation  may  lie 
in  the  fact  that  the  Englishman  is,  above 
all  beings,  practical.  He  wishes  to  be 
clean,  he  takes  a  bath,  whether  it  is  a 
pleasurable  or  an  uncomfortable  process 
matters  to  him  but  little.  The  English- 
man is  seldom  a  sensualist.  It  seems 
strange,  however,  that  the  English,  who 
were  the  first  to  elevate  bodily  comfort  to 
the  dignity  of  a  religion  (perhaps  the  only 
cult  possible  in  a  materialistic  civilization), 
should  allow  themselves  to  be  outstripped 
in  devotion.  Or  is  it  that  they  hate  in 
everything  counsels  of  perfection,  and 
complacently  content  themselves  with  the 
mediocre  ?  Like  most  foreignera,  I  make 
no  real  breakfast  After  my  bath  I  asked 
for  coffee,  and  got^a  strange  iwew,  whieh 


I  am  ntterly  unable  to  classify  ;  it  was 
something  so  unnaturally  bad,  so  mon- 
strously unlike  any  coffee  I  had  ever  be- 
fore seen,  that  I  thought  some  mistake 
must  have  been  made,  and  that  the  waiter 
had  brouo^ht  me  a  mixture  of  coffee  and 
stout.  I  asked  for  another  cup.  I  got 
it.  I  did  not  taste  it.  By  the  look  and 
smell  I  recognized  my  former  enemy,  and 
gave  myself  up  cheerfully  to  abstinence. 
1  only  mention  these  incidents  because 
they  prepared  me  for  the  disappointments 
of  ordinary  English  living.  The  rich,  of 
course,  live  well  in  all  countries.  But  the 
English  middle  and  lower  classes  live  upon 
food  which  can  scarcely  be  called  appetiz- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  English  beef 
and  mutton  is  notoriously  the  best  in  the 
world.  Few  arts  come  naturally  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 

To  bo  rightly  appreciated,  the  English- 
man must  be  seen  at  work.  In  London 
the  policeman  directs  you,  with  unfailing 
courtesy  ;  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  he 
stops  the  traffic  of  the  most  crowded 
thoroughfare,  and  then  calmly  conducts 
an  old  lady,  or  an  old  gentleman,  or  a 
group  of  children,  across  the  street  in 
safety.  The  policeman  is  an  autocrat, 
there  is  no  appeal  against  hii^  authority, 
and  yet  he  is  always  serviceable  and  polite. 
No  orders  from  above  would  make  him 
the  willing  servant  of  the  people  if  good 
qualities  were  not  innate  in  him.  Con- 
trast his  conduct  with  the  behavior  of  a 
sergent  ie  ville  in  Paris,  and  my  apprecia- 
tion will  at  once  be  justified.  Again, 
take  the  hansom  cab-driver,  who  is  con- 
tent with  his  simple  fare,  and  who,  as  a 
rule,  is  a  wondei fully  good  **  whip."  I 
have  seldom  suffered  from  rudeness  at  the 
hands  of  any  cab'driver  in  Londou  ;  but 
in  Paris,  if  your  **  tip"  does  not  come  up 
to  the  expectations  of  the  cocker — and  if 
he  happens  to  be  in  an  ill-temper,  or 
drunk,  his  expectations  are  usually  fan- 
tastic— he  will  slang  you  in  the  vilest  lan- 
guage, without  let  or  hindrance.  I,  there- 
fore, infer  that  punishment  for  such 
offences  is  more  easily  secured  in  London 
than  in  Paris.  The  English  democracy, 
it  appears,  is  not  yet  educated  to  the  point 
of  confounding  civility  with  scr\'ility. 

I  must  now  give  a  few  instances  of  un- 
favorable impressions.  The  public  build- 
ings in  London,  and  also  the  private 
houses,  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  nearly 
so  fine,  or  so  imposing,  as  are  the  cor- 
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responding  edifices  in  Paris  and  Vienna. 
As  rep^ards  the  private  houses,  this  may  be 
explained  by  the  Continental  castom  of 
living  in  fiats  :  but  as  regards  the  public 
buildings,  no  such  explanation  can  be 
offered.  There  seems  to  be  something 
mesquin  in  everything  undertaken  by  Gov- 
ernment or  public  authorities  in  England. 
Whether  this  arises  from  a  fault  in  the 
national  character,  from  the  severity  of  a 
practical  judgment,  which  ignores  the 
ornamental,  and  has  even  but  little  feeling 
for  the  beautiful,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  Bank  of 
England  with  the  Bank  of  France,  or  the 
Quai  d'Orsay  with  Whitehall,  and  you 
will  admit  the  fact,  however  you  may  seek 
to  explain  it. 

On  my  first  visit  to  England,  I  asked 
myself,  one  morning,  where  I  should  go, 
and  of  course  decided  first  to  visit  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  building  itself  is  a 
beautiful  one  :  it  seems  to  me  that  enough 
has  not  been  said  in  praise  of  it.  But  the 
monuments  inside  are — again  my  English 
fails  me.  Things  of  such  grotesque  ugli- 
ness are  not  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  the  civ- 
ilized world.  The  sense  of  artistic  beauty 
seems  to  be  lacking  in  the  modern  English- 
man, and  this  is  a  most  terrible  short- 
coming. The  offensive  ugliness  of  those 
monuments  in  the  Abbey  oppresses  me, 
when  I  think  of  them,  like  a  nightmare. 
The  English  are  not  an  art-loving  people, 
and  temples  to  the  beautiful  are  not  likely 
to  be  erected  within  these  four  seas. 

Other  unfavorable  impressions  live  with 
me.  Of  course,  on  the  very  first  day  I 
was  struck  with  the  immensity  of  London, 
with  the  ceaseless  traffic,  and  the  order 
which  controls  it.  But  then,  some  of  the 
chief  business  thoroughfares  are  narrow, 
winding  streets,  and  this  entails  loss  of 
valuable  time.  I  wonder  how  much  the 
perpetual  blocking  of  traffic — say  at  New- 
gate Street  or  Cheapside — costs  yearly, 
and  whether  this  sum  capitalized  would 
not  pay  for  the  widening  of  the  streets. 
It  should  be  taken  into  account,  too,  that 
this  evil  is  certain  to  increase  in  a  sort  of 
geometrical  progression  with  the  growth 
of  London.  The  individual  Englishman 
is  pre-eminently  practical  and  efficient,  but 
when  Englishmen  act  in  bodies  they  leave 
mnch  to  be  desired.  The  streets  in  the 
world's  capita]  are  insufficiently  lit  with 
what  is  evidently  a  low  quality  of  gas,  and 
electric- lights  such  as  delight  one  in  Paris, 


Vienna,  or  even  Milan,  seem  to  be  almost 
unknown.  The  small  extent  to  which 
electric-lighting  is  employed  in  London  is, 
I  understand,  due  to  the  insane  restrictions 
devised  by  a  Radical  Minister  who,  in  his 
hatred  of  monopolies,  throttled  an  infant 
industry,  and  deprived  Londoners  of  an 
almost  inestimable  benefit.  But  his  nnwis- 
doni  in  this  matter  did  not,  I  believe, 
diminish  Mr.  Chamberlain's  popularity. 

Germans  and  Frenchmen,  indeed  all  for- 
eigners, often  wonder  why  Englishmen  tnm 
up  their  trousers  at  the  bottoms  even  in 
fine  weather  ;  they  do  so  simply  by  rea- 
son of  unbroken  habit — a  habit  bom  of 
necessity.  Never  have  I  seen  streets  in 
Vienna  or  in  Paris  in  such  a  dirty  state, 
in  such  an  impassable  condition,  as  the 
streets  of  London  exhibited  for  weeks  to- 
gether last  winter.  The  streets  are  as 
well  made  and  almost  as  well  kept  np  as 
the  boulevards  of  Paris,  but  in  Paris  snow 
has  scarcely  ceased  to  fall  when  it  is  swept 
off  every  boulevard  and  every  chief  artery 
of  commerce.  In  London  the  snow  is 
allowed  to  freeze  on  the  streets,  and  is 
then  tardily,  painfully,  and  in  piecemeal 
fashion  shovelled  into  embankments  of 
frozen  iriud,  which  are  hideous  and  un- 
comfortable, to  say  the  least  of  them. 
Here  the  English  practical  sense  is  mani- 
festly at  fault.  I  understand  from  my 
friends  that  the  disgraceful  condition  of 
the  London  streets  in  winter-time  or  dur- 
ing rain  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  London 
there  is  no  competent  municipal  authority 
as  there  is  in  every  other  European  capi- 
tal. In  London,  they  tell  me,  the  parish 
system  still  obtains,  and  the  various  parish 
authorities  are  not  adequately  supervised. 
As  a  witty  Conservative  friend  said  to  me 
one  day,  *' '  The  streets  of  London  afford 
an  object-lesson  in  the  blessings  of  local 
self-government."  But  fancy  such  a  con* 
dition  of  streets  in  London  !  London  is  to- 
day the  business  centre  of  the  world  ;  it 
is  the  banking-house,  the  mart  and  ex- 
change of  the  world  ;  it  is  the  richest  of 
cities  ;  and  yet  for  months  together  the 
inhabitants  of  this  great  capital  put  up 
with  a  condition  of  the  streets  and  squares 
such  as  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  west  of 
Constantinople.  The  English  must  be  a 
very  patient  people  ;  they  must  expect  lit* 
tie  from  constituted  authorities,  for  they 
get  little. 

Numberiess  instances  of  bad  govenment 
recur  to  memory.     For  example,  no  oae 
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would  compare  the  postal  arrangemeDts  in 
Germany  with  those  which  obtain  in  Great 
Britain.  The  German  postal  system  affoids 
every  convenience  known  h«»re — and  how 
many  more.  Let  us  take  but  one.  You 
can  telegraph  money  from  one  end  of  the 
German  Empire  to  the  other.  You  pay, 
let  us  suppose,  a  thousand  marks  into  the 
Post  Office  in  Berlin,  and  in  half  an  hour 
it  is  paid  across  the  counter  to  your  son's 
demand  in  Heidelberg  or  Hamburg.  The 
petit  bleu  of  the  Paris  Post  Office,  too,  is 
unknown  in  London.  Of  course,  I  refer 
to  the  Telegramme  Postale.  In  Paris  you 
can  write  a  letter  on  a  sort  of  stiff  blue 
paper  with  adhesive  edges,  which  you  fold 
and  direct,  and  which  then  reaches  its  ad- 
dress within  the  city  limits  in  about  half 
an  hour,  at  a  cost  of  fivepence.  These 
conveniences  and  many  more  of  the  same 
sort  are  totally  unknown  in  London.  And 
yet  I  understand  that  the  Post  Office  in 
Great  Britain  is  a  source  of  immense  rev- 
enue to  the  State.  Again,  the  telephone 
service  in  London  is  so  execrably  bad  that 
one  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  slight  prog- 
ress it  has  made  in  public  favor.  It  can- 
not be  compared  in  efficiency  with  that 
offered  in  half  a  dozen  Continental  capi- 
tals. Such  examples  of  inefficiency  and 
backwardness  in  great  institutions  cannot, 
I  imagine,  be  referred  with  justice  to  the 
innate  Conservatism  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. Forty  years  ago  the  English  postal 
service  was  the  best  in  the  world  ;  to-day 
it  has  been  outstripped,  apparently  be- 
cause Government  Departments  in  Eng- 
land are  badly  administered.  Whether 
this  in  turn  is  due  to  the  Party  system  of 
Government,  which  places  orators  and  not 
specialists  at  the  head  of  great  departments 
of  State.  I  am  unable  to  decide.  This 
explanation  has  more  than  once  been 
offered  to  me  in  England,  but  it  scarcely 
seems  to  be  satisfactory.  The  democratic 
system  of  government  obtains  in  France, 
and  yet  the  postal  arrangements  in  Paris 
are  better  than  those  of  London.  No. 
Everything  in  Great  Britain  ordered  by 
Government  seems  mesquin  and  ineffi- 
cient, but  the  reason  of  this  lies,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  some  defect  in  the  character  of 
the  people.  The  national  business,  I 
understand,  is  shockingly  badly  managed 
by  Parliament.  Business  men  complain 
of  private-bill  legislation  as  costly  in  the 
extreme  and  very  slow.  The  English,  it 
appeara,  are  more  interested  in  the  rhetorio 


of  Mr.  Gladstone  than  in  good  adminis- 
tration. Seriously,  one  asks  one's  self, 
are  they  becoming  unpractical  ?  Whatever 
the  reason  may  be,  the  fact  seems  to  be 
undeniable  that,  even  in  the  practical  deal- 
ings of  life,  the  English  no  longer  lead  the 
world  as  they  did  half  a  century  ago. 

Let  us  now  take  another  instance  of 
what  seems  bad  government.  One  even- 
ing, I  remember,  a  friend  from  one  of  the 
embassies  came  to  my  hotel  to  take  me  to 
his  Club  ;  it  was  about  half  past  eleven 
o'clock,  or  perhaps  a  quarter  to  twelve, 
the  time  at  which  people  return  home 
from  theatres  or  evening  entertainments. 
I  wanted  to  take  a  hansom  ;  he  assured 
me  the  club  was  only  a  few  minutes'  walk 
distant,  and  so  we  set  forth  on  foot. 
Never  had  I  undergone  such  an  experi- 
ence. Loose  women  crowded  the  pave- 
ments of  Piccadilly,  setting  law,  order, 
and  common  decency  at  defiance  ;  these 
women  were  not  content  with  soliciting 
you,  they  laid  hands  upon  you,  forcible 
hands,  vengeful  hands,  and  remedy  there 
was  none.  The  policeman,  so  serviceable 
in  the  daytime,  seemed  now,  when  he  was 
most  needed,  to  be  non-existent.  I  con- 
fess that  after  being  stopped  forcibly  three 
or  four  times,  I  took  a  cab  to  avoid  the 
nuisance.  This  evil  scarcely  admits  of 
explanation  or  of  excuse,  and  the  apathy 
shown  by  the  authorities  and  by  the  peo- 
ple is  altogether  unaccountable.  Various 
explanations  of  this  fact  have  been  offered 
to  me  by  my  English  friends.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  Puritans  object  to 
houses  of  ill-fame,  and  have  them  all 
closed  by  the  police  authorities  ;  but  to 
turn  thousands  of  prostitutes  loose  upon 
the  most  frequented  thoroughfares,  to 
allow  them  all  license,  elsewhere  unheard 
of,  in  public,  and  to  the  discomfort  and 
disgust  of  every  decent  citizen,  is  some- 
thing worse  than  puritanical,  it  is  irra- 
tional, disgraceful.  In  this  sea  of  vice  the 
policeman,  whom  in  daytime  I  so  much 
honor,  is  submerged.  So  far  as  I  have 
seeri,  European  civilization  offers  no  spec- 
tacle so  heartrending  as  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don exhibit  about  midnight.  Ladies  can- 
not go  home  from  the  theatre  on  foot,  the 
streets  are  impassable,  delivered  over  to 
the  lawlessness  of  the  vile.  Decidedly  the 
English  are  patient  of  misgovernment ; 
perhaps  centaries  of  liberty  have  taught 
them  to  be  patient — bat  they  are  patient, 
patient  as  lasachar. 
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One  of  the  first  places  of  amasement  I 
went  to  in  London  happened  to  be  the 
Alhambra  Music  Hall.  The  entertainment 
was,  of  its  kind,  good,  but  what  struck  me 
was  the  quietude,  decorum,  and  order  kept 
throughout  the  house.  Now,  compare  the 
Alhambra  in  this  respect  with  the  Folies 
Bergere  at  Paris.  If  a  man  goes  to  the 
Folies  Bergere  in  evening  dress,  he  is  sure 
to  be  accosted  by  loose  women  three  or 
four  times  on  his  way  to  his  scat ;  but  no 
one  speaks  to  you  at  the  Alhambra  unless 
you  first  speak  to  them.  In  fact,  the 
streets  of  Paris  in  this  respect  are  as  much 
superior  to  the  streets  of  London  as  the 
Folies  Bergere  is  inferior  to  the  Alham- 
bra ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  preferable  to 
have  a  disorderly  music-hall  rather  than 
disorder  in  a  public  street.  Why  the 
streets  of  London  are  allowed  to  become 
impassable  at  night,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  im- 
agine, unless,  indeed,  the  practical  sense 
of  the  individual  Englishman  is  lost  when- 
ever he  acts  in  concert  with  others.  For 
order  and  decorum  form  the  **  note'*  of 
English  life.  I  have  been  struck  by  this 
again  and  again.  For  instance,  go  to  any 
of  the  restaurants  to  dinner — to  the  Bris- 
tol or  Berkeley,  let  us  say.  The  first  time 
I  went  to  the  Berkeley,  I  was  impressed 
with  the  decorum  which  prevailed  there. 
Every  one  spoke  in  the  most  quiet  way, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  his  neighbor  ;  there 
were  no  loud  orders  given — in  fact,  the 
tone  was  the  tone  of  a  well-bred  salon 
rather  than  what  one  finds  in  most  of  the 
restaurants  in  Continental  cities,  though 
in  Paris  and  in  Italy  there  are  restaurants 
where  the  same  tone  prevails.  There  is 
an  air  of  distinction  in  this  English 
quietude  and  respect  for  the  comfort  of 
others  which  is  most  impressive.  Here 
are  people,  one  says  to  one's  self,  who  are 
as  slow  to  give  of^nce  as  they  are  manful 
in  resisting  it.  I  can  well  believe  what  I 
have  been  told,  that  if  one  hears  loud 
voices  in  a  restaurant  in  London,  the 
offenders  are  either  of  a  low  class  or  Ameri- 
cans or  foreigners.  But  why  can't  some 
order  be  maintained  in  the  streets  ? 

I  have  been  impressed  everywhere  in 
England  by  the  physique  of  the  people 
and  by  their  sturdy  bearing  :  it  is  evident- 
ly a  strong  and  vigorous  race.  But  in  no 
other  European  country  are  the  better 
classes  so  much  finer  physically  than  the 
lower.  The  English  gentleman  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  finest  human  animal  In  tlio 


world.  Bat  the  lower  clasaea — and  tbej 
are  after  all  the  majority — are  not  excei>- 
tionally  robust.  They  do  not  seem  to  bo 
stronger  than  Germans  or  Raasians.  Tet 
the  race  on  the  whole  is  eminently  healthy- 
looking,  with  health  as  its  characteristic 
rather  than  refinement  of  feature  or  aplen- 
dor  of  coloring.  The  women  are  good- 
looking  and  the  children  are  more  beauti* 
ful  than  any  others  I  have  seen  in  the 
world.  The  air  of  health  and  of  physical 
strength  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  habit  of 
constant  outdoor  exercise,  and  this  it  is 
which  makes  the  life  at  English  coantrj 
houses  so  enjoyable.  What  can  be  health- 
ier, for  instance,  than  the  life  in  one  of 
the  country  houses  in  Scotland  ?  The  air 
is  splendid,  the  scenery  beautiful —in  fact, 
everything  conduces  to  that  perfect  health 
of  the  body  which  is  seen  nowhere  else  at 
such  perfection  as  in  Great  Britain.  In 
some  of  these  great  houses  I  have  enjoyed 
living  untroubled  by  any  thought.  After 
a  long  day's  shooting,  a  warm  bath,  and 
a  perfect  dinner,  I  have  lounged  in  the 
smoking-room  in  a  state  of  semi-torpor, 
feeling  assured  that  not  even  an  Eskimo 
after  a  full  meal  of  whale-blubber  could 
possibly  be  more  **  comfortable."  But 
why  is  not  Scotland  re- afforested  ?  Hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
those  Highland  hills  and  valleys  are  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  growing  of  trees,  and 
forests  scientifically  cultivated,  as  in  France 
and  Germany,  are  no  mean  source  of  in- 
come. Or  is  it  true,  as  I  have  been  told, 
that  in  this  case  the  luxurious  self-indul- 
gence of  the  few  rich  is  allowed  to  turn 
land  which  might  be  a  source  of  national 
wealth  into  a — deer- run  ? 

The  subject  of  forestry  in  England  might 
be  used  as  an  example  of  a  national  short- 
coming. A  hundred  years  ago  English- 
men were  incontestably  the  best  foresters 
in  the  world.  They  were  the  first  to  teach 
how  trees  should  be  cultivated,  and  how 
rough  Nature  could  be  made  beautiful  by 
that  finest  art  which  excludes  artificiality. 
AH  over  Germany  the  public  parks  are 
still  called  Englische  Garten,  as  in  Munich 
and  Dresden,  in  honor  of  the  Englishmen 
who  were  called  upon  to  form  and  fashion 
these  pleasure-grounds.  But  since  Ger- 
many and  Franco  have  established  Govern- 
ment  schools  of  forestry,  English  pro-em> 
nence  in  thii  ^««  i  d  to  exist*  '^- 
English  foresi*  led  thei 

by  experience,  i  ols  of  ^  — 
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and  Gennanj  their  experience  has  been 
sapplemented  by  scientific  knowledge. 
There  are,  I  nnderstand,  no  schools  of 
forestry  in  Great  Britain.  And  so  it 
comes  aboat  that  when  Englishmen  are 
needed  in  India,  in  the  dopartmcnt  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  they  have  to  be  sent 
for  two  years  to  the  schools  of  Get  many 
and  France  at  the  expense  of  the  English 
Government  to  learn  their  business.  To 
a  foreigner  no  single  fact  in  connection 
with  England  could  be  more  astonishing 
than  this,  or  more  luminous.  It  shows  a 
contempt  on  the  part  of  the  English  peo- 
ple for  scientific  education,  which  is  cer- 
tain, if  uncorrected,  to  have  no  small  in- 
fluence upon  their  future.  Nor  does  this 
strange  fact  stand  alone,  as  a  solitary  ex- 
ample of,  let  us  call  it,  narrowmindcdncsn. 
Half  a  century  ago  the  roads  throughout 
Great  Britain  were  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  English,  in  fact,  taught  all  civilized 
peoples  the  value  of  good  roads,  and  how 
they  should  be  made.  To-day  the  roads 
in  England  are  certainly  inferior  to  the 
roads  in  Germany  and  France.  It  may, 
of  course,  be  said  that  the  military  require- 
ments of  these  Continental  nations  have 
made  the  best  possible  roads  a  condition 
of  existence,  but  still  as  the  best  roads 
are  now  universally  acknowledged  to  bo 
the  cheapest,  it  seems  strange  that  the 
pioneers  of  road-making  should  have  been 
so  far  outstripped.  Here,  as  in  other  de- 
paitmcnts  of  life,  the  individual  English- 
man proved  the  superiority  of  his  practical 
judgment  over  the  individual  German  or 
Frenchman,  bat  as  soon  as  the  que<ition 
became  one  for  the  Government,  the  Eng- 
lish were  surpassed,  i'erhaps  the  ex- 
planation is  that  ihti  schools,  if  indfrM 
there  be  any  in  England  in  which  roa/l- 
making  is  studied  m  a  science,  are  in- 
ferior to  thoMS  of  Oermttny  and  Fian^ie, 
The  En^li^h  appear  Uf  mak^  roa/ls  still  by 
mlc  of  tbrj»r)b,  by  what  tb#rir  comphef,ni\y 
call  **  practi^^l  mfttbods,  AnrJ,  as  w#j 
have  seen,  tbftir  f ^>f entry  nnfftttn  fffKn  ihft 
same  cansft.  We  n^AfU  bftf#j  Uf  havft  (\omH 
to  a  real  defect  in  the  naf  rrmal  rthara/rt^^r. 

Almost  tbft  fint  ih'iUf(  whi^,b  %tf\kp.n  a 
foreisfner  in  talkinj(  U^  fcrt^flishm^n,  p.^i^ 
of  the  I'M'^t  cUm,  "w  th^  fwvafi*>ly  ^f.\\&.f\ 
contempt  with  whi/^-.h  th^y  all  «p*^ak  f>f 
l"*<v*k-kaTnin5(.  f  wai»  a«rt<'»ni<«hAd  f>fi^A  u* 
find  that  a  afAnfl<*man  wh4>  had  b<^4^n  m^^n 
tioned  with  r»nf#isfiwd  mhjma<i  a<t ''  a  %rvfff\ 
man  all  fciX{x\<\,''  wjw  aot  of  a  h\%h  ^^fUt 


of  intelligence.  A  fine  rider,  sportsman, 
and  cricketer,  his  accomplishments  wend 
mainly  physical.  English  schoolboys,  I 
am  assured,  think  more  of  bodily  strength 
and  nimbleness  than  of  study,  and  their 
heroes  are  not  scholars,  or  thinkers,  or  art'* 
ists,  but  athletes.  And  this  boyish  and 
extravagant  cult  of  the  body  is  univovsal 
in  England.  Almost  every  Englishman 
one  meets,  quotes  with  high  approval  the 
saving  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Ddke  of 
Wellington,  that  '*  Waterloo  was  won  on 
the  pla}ing.fields  of  Eton.'*  Vet  it  is 
even  now  scarcely  doubtful  that  the  Walor- 
loos  of  the  future,  at  least,  will  be  won  by 
the  head  rather  than  by  the  nrms  nnd  logs, 
useful  as  these  are.  And  what  about  tlio 
industrial  battles  of  our  time  ?  Homo  of 
the  gravent  shortcomings  of  the  English 
to-day  can  bo  ascribed  to  the  national  con* 
tempt  for  Bcicnce,  and  learning,  and  art. 
And  as  science  in  our  time  ifi  coming  more 
and  more  to  rule  industry,  their  contempt 
for  it  is  already  handicapping  them  in  the 
race  of  life.  A  year  or  so  ago  Mr.  Gos- 
chen  delivered  a  speech  in  which  ho  exem- 
plified, in  many  ways,  the  necessity  of 
education  in  our  industrial  civilisation. 
He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  German 
clerks  were  ousting  Englishmen  from 
ftituations  in  the  City  simply  because  they 
were  l>ctter  educated.  The  German's 
knowledge  of  two  or  three  languages  gave 
him  the  superiority.  .Mr,  Goschcn  showed, 
too,  that  English  trade  with  the  Gontinent 
and,  indeed,  with  all  foreigners,  in  suffer- 
ing iKjcanse  English  commercial  travellers 
are  generally  ignorant  of  the  language?  of 
their  customers,  lie  dwelt  upon  the  value 
of  tecbniral  education,  and  deplored  the 
rarity  of  technical  schools  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. fSiit,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  tho 
Ghancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spoke  widely 
and  with  anfhorily,  bis  words  appear  to 
have  fp.wHtnpA  without  efTe/'t. 

The  edijeation  of  the  )>oorer  classes  in 
Hngiand  still  leaves  much  to  l>e  desired. 
Te/^bni^al  instruction  is  t/>  the  poor  of  the 
nineteenth  century  what  the  apprentice- 
ship system  was  t/>  the  same  das«tfts  in  the 
fiffeenth,  and  technical  in<^frriction  in  P^ng- 
land  is  in  f^n  embryonic  condition.  The 
edrjcaf  ion  of  the  middle  classes  in  Hns(lsnd 
is  in^.rediMy  bad,  and  thst  of  thft  richer 
^laAses  may  be  described  in  a  phrase. 
Three  fourths  of  all  the  s^^-hofiU  for  higher 
Adn^af.ioti  which  can  h>e  found  to-day  in 
Rn|S(land  were  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
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Elizabeth,  Yet  the  needs  of  a  popalation 
of  le!4A  than  fi^e  miiiion5i  in  the  sixteenth 
centnrj  can  »nrely  not  be  compared  to 
those  of  a  popniation  of  twenty-fire  mill- 
ions in  the  nineteenth.  It  is  not  my  busi- 
ness andaly  to  iabor  this  theme.  It  ^ecms 
probable  to  me,  however,  that  some  of 
the  glories  of  those  **  spacions  dajs"  of 
the  great  Qneen  may  be  attributed  to  the 
love  of  learning  which  was  then  as  char- 
acteristic of  Englishmen  as  contempt  of  it 
IS  to-day  Fancy  an  Erasmus  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  coming  to  England  to  learn 
Greek,  or,  indeed,  anything  else  ! 

**  In  our  time,"  Goethe  said,  **  victory 
will  be  with  the  specialists,"  and  yet  there 
are  not  a  few  special  industries  and  arts  in 
which  no  training  or  teaching  worthy  of 
the  name  can  be  found  in  Great  Britain. 
The  characteristic  desire  of  this  age  is  a 
longing  to  touch  life  at  many  points,  to 
give  the  freest  scope  to  that  differentiation 
of  faculty  by  means  of  which  alone  the 
individual  can  attain  his  highest  develop- 
ment. It  would  be  true  to  say  that  in  this 
essential  point  life  in  England  to-day  is 
poorer  than  life  in  Germany  or  in  France. 

Some    years   spent    in    England    have 


taaght  me  to  regard  the  English  with  re- 
spect. I  think  of  them  as  strong,  healthy, 
haman  beings,  with  some  high  monl 
qualities,  socb  as  a  keen  sense  of  jostice 
and  a  certain  stability  of  character  which 
corresponds  almost  exactly  to  their  phy- 
sique. But  they  are  neither  flexible  nor 
many-sided  ;  they  represent  the  powers 
of  the  past,  bat  they  are  not  so  well  adapt- 
ed to  victorious  supremacy  in  the  present, 
and  still  less  in  the  future.  And  if  in  a 
forthcoming  paper  I  write  much  more 
frankly  than  I  have  here  written  of  their 
shortcomings  (for  as  yet  I  have  but  touched 
the  externals,  as  it  were,  of  their  life)  I 
shall  do  so  because  they  can  afford  to  hear 
the  truth.  It  may  be  that  some  of  my 
opinions  are  ill-founded,  that  many  of 
my  judgments  are  crude  by  reason  of  igno- 
rance, but  none  of  my  views  are  inspired 
by  spite  or  malice.  I  have  found  in  Eng- 
land a  generous  hospitality  and  fair  play  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.  I  am  indebted 
therefore  to  the  English  for  much.  I  can 
do  no  harm  by  writing  what  I  honestly 
think  of  them — I  may  possibly  do  some 
little  good.  — Fortnightly  Review. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Bt  the  flat  bank,  dim  in  the  waning  light. 
On  land-locked  waters,  by  a  stagnant  shore 

Lies  the  huge  hulk  :  no  longer  winged  for  flight, 
But  bare,  dismasted,  ne'er  to  travel  more. 

The  sad  red  evening  glares  on  the  dull  stream, 
\^'hile  one  star  quivers  palely  in  the  blue  ; 

And,  deathful  as  a  sleep  without  a  dream, 

Fold  the  wild  wings  that  once  so  strongly  flew. 

Thin  mists  are  rising  on  the  river's  face, 
And  slowly  grows  the  shadow  of  the  night ; 

Darkness  glooms  round  the  melancholy  place  ; 
The  great  dim  wreck  begins  to  fade  from  sight. 

Oh,  what  a  change  1  tho'  now  forlorn,  supine, 
A  nobler  craft  hath  never  ruled  the  sea  ; 

She  lived  long  years  upon  the  surging  brine. 
And  moved  in  beauty — noble,  strong,  and  free. 

A  ship's  existence  is  a  fight  with  death  : 

She  swims  on  a  vast  widespread  watery  grave  ; 

The  dangers  round  her,  stirred  by  tempests'  breath,' 
Might  sometimes  half  appall  e'en  seamen  brave. 
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What  dark  depths  fathomleM  beneath  her  keel  1 
Ocean's  great  plain  hides  awfal  secrets  drear  : 

Fair  women  and  brave  men  alike  may  feel 
Their  bark  snrronnded  by  a  haunting  fear. 

From  the  wild  wave  shall  rise — ^how  many  dead  I 
Who  perished  whelmed  beneath  the  mighty  main  ; 

No  tombs  can  mark  where  ocean's  acres  spread. 
And  yet  the  sea  her  dead  shall  yield  again. 

Her  graves  too  vast  for  any  stone  to  mark. 

Too  shiftily  for  record  of  any  tomb  : 
Her  dead  drop  deeply  into  shadows  dark, 

And  disappear  into  nnfathomed  gloom. 

Through  day  and  night,  'neath  tropic  stars  and  suns. 
Through  many  a  year,  through  many  a  fearful  gale, 

A  precious  freight  of  twice  a  thousand  tons 
The  great  ship  carried  'neath  her  towering  sail. 

Bravely  for  years  and  years,  through  strife  sublime, 
The  conquering  bark  pursued  her  wild  career  ; 

But  e'en  her  strong  fiame  must  succumb  to  time, 
And  its  last  vestiges  must  disappear. 

Daemonic  strength,  transcending  human  force, 

Resides  in  mountain  billow  and  mad  wind, 
Which  leap  and  rush. upon  their  reckless  course. 

And  pity  not — ^insensate,  ruthless,  blind. 

Among  the  noblest  shows  on  all  the  earth 

A  fairer  sight,  indeed,  there  scarce  could  be 
Than,  fleetly  sailing  in  her  stately  mirth. 

That  royal  vessel  on  the  tossing  sea. 

In  splendor  her  proud  flags  triumphant  fly. 
Fluttering  and  streaming  in  the  joyous  breeze  ; 

Or  one  in  sadness  drooping  half  mast-high. 
To  tell  that  death  can  strike  upon  the  seas. 

Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  they  roam. 
The  wanderers  o'er  that  changeful  ocean  plain  ; 

The  far  wide  fields  of  furrow  and  of  foam 
Spread  ceaselessly  upon  the  lonely  main. 

Her  tall  trucks  reel  against  the  sky  of  noon. 
When  bright  the  sun  or  fresh  the  lively  breeze  ; 

Or  sway  beneath  great  stars  and  wading  moon, 
When  tempests  vex  the  fierce  unfeeling  seas. 

In  tropic  calms  the  high  black  gleaming  side 

Rests  on  its  shadow  on  the  water's  gleam. 
Rocks  gently  on  the  softly  heaving  tide. 

Till  ship  and  ocean  blend  into  a  dream. 

Then,  tall  sails  stretching  to  her  topmost  spires. 

While  argent  moonshine  blanches  each  sail  white^ 
Round  the  dark  hull  flash  phosphorescent  fires. 
Till  night  is  peace,  and  loveliness,  and  light. 
Ksw  Smaa.— Vol.  UV.,  No.  5.  U 
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Her  glory  and  her  dangers  both  are  past, 
And  only  silence  sounds  her  parting  knell. 

Of  many  fancies  full,  we  look  oar  last  : 
Pathetic  is  our  sad,  our  proud — farewell  1 


—  Gentleman's  Matfoxine. 
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"  It  is  easy  to  criticise  an  author," 
says  the  French  philosopher  Vanvei^aes, 
"  but  hard  to  ustimate  him  ;"  and  the 
literary  critics  of  all  nj^es  bear  witness  to 
the  shrewdness  of  this  dictum.  It  is  this 
shirking  of  the  most  important  and  most 
difficult  part  of  a  critic's  work  which  in- 
duced the  late  Matthew  Arnold  to  raino 
hia  voice  in  condemnation  of  the  spirit  of 
literary  criticism  of  the  day,  and  he  was 
not  far  wrong  when  he  declared  that  the 
chief  need  of  our  time,  and  especially  of 
our  own  country,  was  that  of  a  truer  and 
more  enlightened  criticism.  Nearly  a 
generation  has  passed  away  since  this  dis- 
tinguished son  of  literature  first  threw 
down  the  gauge  of  battle  to  Pbilialia,  yet 
who  will  venture  to  say  that  we  are  not 
almost  OS  much  in  need  to-day  as  ever  of 
a  fresh  current  of  ideas  about  life  in  its 
various  phases.  But  the  new  era  for  which 
the  apostle  of  culture  and  lucidity  sighed 
is  now  close  upon  »s.  We  are  already  be- 
ginning to  rei;ognize  that  quality,  rare  and 
precious  above  all  others,  the  respect  of 
opinions,  the  right  of  other  men  to  think 
differently  from  ourselves.  In  an  age  of 
unrest  such  as  ours,  when  natural  evolution 
inarches  with  such  haste  as  sometimes  al- 
most to  take  step  with  revolution,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  in  all  things  we  shall 
find  all  men  thinking  as  we  do,  and  it  is 
indeed  but  a  narrow  eclecticism  that  will 
deny  honor  to  all  talent  which  is  not  of 
our  way  of  thinking.  But  what  a  desert 
of  insular  narrowness,  of  provinciality  of 
thought,  of  British  inacoeasibility  to  ideas, 
of  Philistine  prejadice  yet  lies  before  us, 
ere  we  can  hope  to  attain  the  trne  critical 
balance,  the  real  critical  diaintereatedness. 
Nflverlheleaa,  wa  who  call  unraelrea  "  £c- 
Imtio"  cannot  bnt  lemember  that  in  the 
I  procci  br  which  diatin'  nn  is 
attained — the  i  t  wl      .  aa  in 

be  displayed,  t:  i 


gence,  discipline,  devotion,  tenacity  of 
purpose,  those  evidences  of  force  and  in. 
dividuslity  which,  as  by  a  sort  of  natural 
selection,  mark  out  the  successful  men  as 
the  strong  spirits  destined  to  take  the  lead , 
among  their  fellow-men.  In  studying  the 
comedy  of  human  life,  what  we  want  is  to 
see  men  as  they  are,  not  as  they  appear  to 
be  ;  not  so  much  to  busy  ourselves  with 
what  they  do  as  with  the  thought  which 
inspires  them  ;  in  a  word,  to  penetrate 
into  their  minds  quite  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  to  observe  their  actions  and 
their  attitudes — even  should  we  sometimes 
bo  forced  to  acknowl  dge  that  all  great 
men  are  not  heroes  any  more  than  are  all 
beautiful  women  angels — not  to  allow  onr- 
aelves  to  be  led  away  by  that  old  toothless 
gossip  which  sullies  the  men  tbo  most 
worthy  of  respect,  and  finds  evil  in  the 
most  laudable  actions  ;  but  rather  to  re- 
member that  those  who  live  by  thought, 
so  to  apeak,  will  always  be  sod  remain  the 
ilite  of  a  nation  ;  for  the  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual ideals  of  a  day  are  always  func- 
tiont  of  the  actual  conditions  of  life  ;  and 
life  is  not  all  composed  of  paltry  ambi- 
tions, rivalries,  malice,  and  spite. 

Among  the  planets  which  have  adorned 
theintellectual  firmament  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  few  names  are  [Qore  familiar 
than    that   of    Ernest    Kenan,    yet    there 

Crobably  have  lived  few  writers  who  have 
eea  more  misunderstood,  few  whose 
works  have  been  assailed  with  more  un- 
wavering British  prejudice,  than  the  au- 
thor of  the  Vie  de  Jiaus — a  prejudice,  I 
think  we  may  safely  say,  arising  ratb<'r 
from  ignorance  than  a  too  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  cither  the  man,  his  life,  or  his 
works. 

To  most  of  us  Renan  is  but  a  very 
shadowy  substance.  We  know  him  main' 
Ij  by  reputation  as"  the  great  destructive 
critic,"  the  man  who  has  devoted  bis  life 
and  his  wonderful  talents  to  the  overthrow 
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of  the  one  hope  ^hich  alone  impporta 
niMny  nnd  many  a  weary  moiUl  through 
a  h>voleM  and  colorleM  life  in  which  all  is 
dnrknoAA,  misery,  and  suffering; — a  hope 
Hnti  aspiration  certainly  the  most  impor^ 
tant  faotora  wluch  the  history  of  civilita- 
tion  han  bequeathed  to  our  meditations, 
and  upon  which  human  society  must  rest 
If  it  is  not  to  crumlde  into  chaos  and  Ivar- 
hario  ni^ht.  He  is  pointeii  out  as  the  man 
who,  with  an  unwonted  elocjuence, 
preaclios  doctrines  entirely  |sul>veisivo  of 
moral  obligations,  and,  recogniKing  no 
higher  standard  than  human  inclinations, 
socks  to  destroy  society  and  to  lead  men 
back  want  instead  of  forward  in  the  path 
of  progress,  bidding  them  be  content  with 
a  coarse  and  vulgar  earth  to  earth  philoso- 
phy and  live  on  the  swinish  husks  which 
alone  Materialism  and  Sensualism  have  to 
otTcr.  Uut  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
true  Kenan  or  his  writings  could  long  hold 
to  this  prejudiced  view.  One  cannot  fail 
to  feel,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  real 
man,  the  almost  primitive  sincerity  which, 
as  with  Newman,  (>ervades  his  every 
action  ;  to  appreciate  in  his  works  the  evi- 
dently real  searehings  of  heart  and  prob- 
ings  to  the  quick  of  those  actual  feelings 
the  critical  mind  alone  can  fully  realise 
which  meet  us  at  every  turn,  and  cause  us 
to  ponder  with  sympatlietic  interest  over 
the  strong  intellect  and  sensitive  heart 
gone  astray  in  the  all-absorbing  and  in- 
spiring task  of  uniting  a  universe  of  mat- 
ter and  a  world  of  mind.  We  see  before 
us  H  man  believing  by  instinct  and  doubt- 
ing by  reason,  for  the  faith  of  his  child- 
hood still  dwells  with  Kenan  as  a  sentiment 
and  as  such  is  distinctly  traceable  through- 
out his  writings.  Its  poetry  survives  side 
by  side  with  the  criticism  which  has  been 
fatal  to  it  as  a  creed,  and  from  his  works 
could  bo  culled  a  portly  volume  of  pas- 
sages breathing  the  purest  spirit  of  piety 
and  pervaded  throughout  with  that  abnega- 
tion, that  idealism,  that  elevation  of  senti- 
ment which  are  the  essence  of  the  truest 
religion.  And  as  one  becomes  better  ac- 
quainted with  this  man,  and  follows  him 
in  his  never- wearying  search  after  the 
ideal,  a  search  which  transfigures  bis  very 
scepticism  and  renders  even  his  dilettanto- 
ism  noble,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that 
away  down  in  the  depths  of  that  poetic 
soul  there  may  still  be  found  a  distant 
echo  of  the  words  of  BrUcker  :  **  I  have 
traversed  every  sect ;  I  have  travelled  well, 


I  have  sought  hard  ;  but  I  have  been  able 
to  find  nothing  better  than  the  Faith  of 
Christ" 

A  recent  writer  has  said  that  the  two 
greatest  intellectual  forces  in  France  at 
this  moment  are  M.  Renan  and  M.  Taine, 
but  I  think  that  the  influence  of  both,  and 
especially  of  the  former,  reaches  far  be- 
yond the  confines  of  their  native  land. 
As  a  potent  factor  in  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  history  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Ernest  Renan  at  least  cannot  be 
ignored.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  living  roan  of  letters  whose  in- 
fluence in  the  civilized  world  is  more 
diffused,  more  penetrating,  and  more 
effective.  It  is  now  nearly  twenty-eight 
years  since  Ernest  Renan  attained  at  one 
Lound  a  world-wide  reputation  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Vie  de  Jesiis.  The  magic 
melody  of  his  incomparable  style  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  ideas  which  cause  the 
inmost  fibres  of  the  conscience  of  mankind 
to  vibrate  took  the  woild  by  storm.  The 
delightful  phrases,  the  flowing  and  har- 
monious periods,  and  artistic  perfection 
of  its  word  painting,  added  to  the  exqui- 
site grace  of  its  perfect  dilettanteism  and 
the  seductive  sweetness  of  its  sceptical 
piety,  appealed  to  even  the  most  indiffer^ 
ent.  None  could  help  being  touched  by 
the  tinge  of  sadness  and  melancholy,  <i 
mingled  veneration  and  analytical  criti- 
cism, which  flowed  from  the  author's  pen 
as  he  followed  the  Crucified  One  through 
his  pilgrimages  and  sufferings  to  death. 
One  almost  fancies  one  catches  him  weep- 
ing himself  at  his  unbelief  in  the  divinity 
of  the  noblest  victim  who  ever  shed  his 
blood  in  the  vindication  of  a  cause.  There 
was  here  none  of  the  polished  but  mock- 
ing cynicism  of  Voltaire,  or  the  coarae 
infidelity  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and 
the  reader  found  himself  unwittingly 
taken  captive  by  the  breadth  of  erudition 
and  the  abundance  of  ideas  as  well  as  by 
the  charm  of  style. 

A  book  reprobated  by  one  half  of  the 
community  will  of  a  surety  for  that  very 
reason  be  carefully  read  by  the  other  half. 
Since  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
Vie  de  Jesus^  300,000  copies  of  the  work 
have  been  sold  in  France  alone,  that  coun- 
try which  has  always  loved  great  enthusi- 
asms and  great  glories,  while  so  furious 
was  the  tempest  of  polemics  which  its  ap- 
pearance aroused  that  no  less  than  1500 
books  or  pamphlets  relating  to  it  were 
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pablished  within  twelve  months  of  its 
issue.  *'  The  authors  who  have  influence," 
says.Joubert,  "  are  merely  those  who  ex- 
press perfectly  what  other  men  are  think- 
ing ;  who  reveal  in  people's  minds  ideas 
or  sentiments  which  were  tending  to  the 
birth."  And  herein  lies  to  a  great  extent 
the  secret  of  Kenan's  success.  He  has 
used  his  incomparable  literary  skill  and  in- 
defatigable powers  of  research  to  interpret 
the  mind  of  a  goodly  portion  of  his  gen- 
eration to  itself.  He  has  above  all  ad- 
dressed himself  to  that  large  class  of  read- 
ers who  belong  neither  to  the  classes  nor 
to  the  masses  ;  the  people  to  whom  the 
problems  of  life  are  everything,  and  who 
are  drawn  to  him  by  his  erudition  and 
penetrating  power  in  handling  these  prob- 
lems. There  are  hundreds  who  brood 
over  the  mysteries  Reuan  brooded  over, 
and  it  was  a  surprise  to  them  to  find  that 
here  was  one  who  dared  say  in  print  and 
without  reserve  what  they  hardly  dare 
think  in  the  secrecy  of  their  closets,  while 
the  evident  sincerity — that  feature  which 
gives  to  such  men  as  Newman  their  great- 
est power — which  pervaded  all  his  writ- 
ings, lent  them  an  additional  charm  and 
influence.  I  have  spoken  of  the  author  of 
the  H^ory  of  the  Origins  of  Christianity 
and  the  English  Cardinal  as  being  both 
actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  sincerity  of 
purpose,  but  the  mental  resemblance  be- 
tween these  two  goes  much  farther  than 
that.  One  cannot  help  but  notice  the 
same  frankness,  the  same  self-sacrifice, 
the  same  devotion  to  the  ideal  which  dis- 
tinguifthes  them  both.  It  is  simply  a  case 
of  the  one  having  left  off  where  the  other 
began.  The  Epicurean  turned  Stoic,  and 
the  Stoic  turned  Epicurean.  Had.  Kenan 
but  received  Newman's  early  training,  I 
doubt  if  the  world  had  ever  seen  the  Vie 
de  Jesus. 

There  are  three  principal  influences 
which  go  to  shape  human  character  :  that 
of  heredity,  that  of  locality,  and  that  of 
every-day  associations.  It  would  take 
more  time  than  the  limits  of  this  paper 
would  allow  minutely  to  trace  the  prog- 
ress of  Ernest  Kenan  along  the  pathway  of 
life,  but  a  general  glance  at  the  influences 
which  have  moulded  his  career  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  interest  to  every  one  of  us  to 
whom  the  problems  of  life  in  any  way  ap- 
peal. 

The  town  of  Treguier,  on  tho  sombre 
Brittany  coast,  is  famous  for  nothing  if 


not  for  its  monastic  appearance  and  sur- 
roundings, and  which,  despite  numerous 
social  upheavals,  have  never  deserted  it 
since  it  was  first  founded  bv  St.  Tudwal 
in  the  later  years  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  first  care  of  the  ancient  pioneers  of 
Christianity  on  arriving  on  a  hospitable 
shore  was,  with  a  keen  eye  to  their  tem^ 
poral  as  well  as  their  spiritual  welfare,  to 
build  a  monastery  and  take  possession  of 
the  land  for  a  considerable  distance  around. 
In  no  way  had  they  departed  from  their 
usual  custom  on  arriving  at  Treguier  and 
by  degrees  a  small  town  had  as  usual 
sprung  up  around  their  monastic  abode  ; 
but  the  monastery  being  the  only  raison 
d^itre  of  the  lay  town,  the  latter  did  not 
develop  very  fast.  As  the  population 
slowly  increased  the  number  of  convents 
and  monasteries  increased  likewise,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  fine 
cathedral  also  adorned  the  place.  Thus, 
even  though  Treguier'  grew,  it  still  re- 
mained purely  an  ecclesiastical  town,  a 
stranger  to  all  commerce  and  trade,  a  vast 
monastery  where  no  noise  from  the  out- 
side world  penetrated,  where  other  men's 
pursuits  were  called  vanity,  and  what  lay- 
men call  illusion  passed  for  the  only  real- 
ity, while  a  general  tranquillity  pervaded 
all.  Here  it  was  that,  in  1821,  Ernest 
Kenan  was  born,  and  his  childhood  was 
passed  ;  and  the  local  influence  of  those 
early  days  has  never  been  effaced  from 
his  mind — the  broadest  scientific  and  mod- 
ern education  has  not  been  able  to  more 
than  modify  it.  Even  now,  when  he  refers 
to  sombre  old  Treguier  —  whose  very 
beauty  is  of  the  grave  and  sad  order — it  is 
in  a  tone  of  reverent  affection,  and  with  a 
sparkle  in  his  blue  Celtic  eyes  difficult  for 
a  stranger  to  appreciate  who  knows  only 
the  melancholic  solitude  of  Brittany  with- 
out being  acquainted  with  that  fidelity 
which  is  the  ground  motive  of  the  Breton 
character,  or  knowing  anything  of  the 
lively  imagination  and  strong  feeling  con- 
cealed under  that  dull  and  indifferent  ex- 
terior, that  tenacity  with  which  the  Breton ' 
clings  to  the  habits  and  beliefs  of  his  fore- 
fathers. The  gray,  pensive  old  churc  s 
and  convents,  with  their  own  •  ract  o 
beauties  and  local  pecaliari  iheir 
mural  paintings  and  anc  *  lomba,  i  o 
ever  been  for  him  a  *  iia  of  p 
affection.    Those      tely  i 

fices,  which  one  sees 
strongly  charactoi 
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fcice  of  France,  awakened  echoes  in  liis 
poetic  mind  which  nothing  has  ever  been 
able  completely  to  silence. 

But  Kenan  is  not  wholly  a  Breton.  In 
his  veins  runs  both  Celtic  and  Latin  blood. 
Breton  by  his  father  and  Gascon  by  his 
mother,  he  attributes  to  this  complexity 
of  origin  the  apparent  contradictions  in 
which  his  life  and  works  abound.  In 
fact,  while  recognizing  the  truth  of  Challe- 
mel-Lacour's  observation  that  **  he  thinks 
like  a  man,  feels  like  a  woman,  and  acts 
like  a  child,''  he  describes  himself  as  **  a 
tissue  of  contradictions,  the  one  half  en- 
gaged in  demolishing  the  other  half  like 
the  fabulous  beast  of  Ctcsias  who  ate  his 
paws  without  knowing  it.''  **  I  am  by 
nature  double,"  he  says,  **  sometimes  one 
pait  of  me  laughs  while  the  other  weeps. 
So  as  there  are  two  men  in  one,  there  is 
filways  one  who  has  reason  to  be  satis- 
tied."  And  it  is  this  half  Breton  and 
half  Gascon  nature  together  with  the  fact, 
as  Amiel  savs,  that  "  the  Frenchman's 
centre  of  gravity  is  always  outside  him- 
self, so  that  ho  is  always  thinking  of 
others,  always  playing  to  the  gallery," 
which  perhaps  best  explains  the  various 
mental  phases  we  meet  with  in  Kenan. 
At  one  moment  cold  and  disdainful  in 
negation  or  indifference,  then  dallying 
with  materialism,  and  next  fondly  embrac- 
ing the  ideal,  and  that,  not  like  the  poet 
Gray's,  but  in  its  highest  and  noblest  con- 
ception, as  though  he  fully  appreciated 
the  fact  that  despite  the  scientific  tendency 
of  the  modern  mind  some  transcendental 
ideal  is  in  the  long  run  necessary  to 
humanity  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  man's 
spirit  for  nobler  nourishment  than  any 
materialism  has  to  offer.  Philologist,  his- 
torian, theologian — to  explain  his  own 
apostasy — and  philosopher,  this  unique 
and  versatile  artist  appeals  to  every  variety 
of  intellect.  He  has  been  in  politics, 
teaching,  literature  of  all  sorts — books, 
essays,  and  plays.  But  although  an  art- 
ist, for  ho  makes  us  feel  there  is  a  beauty 
in  words  as  well  as  in  things,  and  a  per- 
fect master  of  hi^  native  tongue,  one  can- 
not but  be  struck  by  the  antique  candor 
which  pervades  his  entire  works  and  fasci- 
nates the  reader.  One  cannot  help  but 
recognize  the  absence  of  any  attempt  at 
artistic  insincerity,  or  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  frankness  and  evident  sincerity 
with  which  he  delineates  his  own  portrait 
ip  his  Souvenirs^  so  unlike  the  spirit  of 


KouRseaa^s  Confessions,  so  like  that  of 
Newman's  Apologia,  for  we  feel  that  we 
have  indeed  before  us  a  real  revelation. 
How  can  we  dispute  his  word  when  he 
tells  us  he  was  born  a  priest,  and  reoiains 
a  priest  at  heart  ?  We  cannot  !  "We 
feel  it  ourselves.  His  Gascon  blood  and 
priestly  education  give  us  the  key  to  his 
whole  character.  They  explain  the  mix- 
ture of  sincerity  and  irony,  the  alliance  of 
scepticism  and  dogmatism,  the  expres- 
sions of  aniversal  donbt  clothed  in  relig- 
ious language  which  makes  his  original- 
ity.'*' We  find  no  shirking  of  life's  duties 
or  pretended  disgust  with  the  battles  of 
life.  Obedience  to  duty,  perseverance, 
the  never-faltering  search  after  the  noble 
and  the  beautiful,  are  the  rules  of  conduct 
which  seem  to  him  to  be  the  sole  road  to 
happiness.  He  is  grateful  that  he  has 
lived,  buc  he  is  not  afraid  to  die.  When 
the  end  does  come,  however,  he  wishes  it 
to  be  noble  and  grand.  In  fact,  the 
nobility  of  his  inspiration  is  ever  patent 
to  us.  ^Mf  I  have  at  times  wished  to  be 
a  senator,"  he  says,  **  it  is  only  because 
at  that  trade  one  has  a  chance  of  being 
assassinated  or  shot."  He  evidently 
feels,  with  Voltaire,  that  nothing  is  so 
disr.greeable  as  to  be  obscurely  ha%ed. 

In  his  eloquent  prayer  at  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens,  Kenan  tells  us  that  not  only 
was  he  the  son  of  a  sailor,  but  that  for 
generations  his  ancestors  had  been  toilers 
on  the  deep.  His  father  dying  when  he 
was  still  very  young,  the  family  were  left 
in  such  straitened  circumstances  that  it 
was  all  they  could  do  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  doOr.  Finally  his  sister  Hen- 
rietta— to  whom  he  says  he  owes  more 
than  he  was  ever  able  to  repay— com- 
menced a  school,  while  his  elder  brother 
obtained  a  position  in  a  local  bank.  The 
author  of  the  Vie  de  JisuSj  a  delicate, 
fragile  child,  hardly  fit  to  battle  with  the 
world,  was  then  enabled  to  commence  his 
studies  at  the  little  seminary  of  Tr6guier. 

We  have  seen  the  religious  sentiment 
which  pervaded  the  very  air  of  the  little 
town,  and  the  local  influence  which  this 
exerted  over  the  impressionable  mind  of 
the  child  ;  and  now  in  the  little  seminary 
of  Tf^guier,  subjected  to  the  active  sym* 
pathy  of  the  good  and  worthy  priests  faith- 

*  Perhaps  like  the  Pere  Hodoain,  of  whom 
he  speaks,  he  feels  he  has  not  got  up  at  four 
o'clock  in  themoniing  for  forty  years  in  order 
to  think  like  everybody  else. 
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fal  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  country 
clergy,  begins  the  second  influence  which 
led  his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
ethics  of  life.  **  These  worthy  priests," 
he  tells  us  in  his  Souvenirs,  were  my 
first  spiritual  preceptors,  and  I  owe  to 
them  all  the  good  I  have  in  me.  I  had 
so  much  respect  for  them  that  no  doubt 
of  what  they  told  me  ever  entered  my  mind 
until  at  the  age  of  sixteen  I  came  to  Paris. 
I  have  had  many  wiser  and  more  brilliant 
masters.  I  have  never  had  any  more 
worthy  of  veneration.  It  had  been  my 
privilege  to  know  absolute  virtue,  to 
Know  what  true  faith  is,  and,  although 
later  I  may  have  recognized  that  a  large 
amount  of  irony  has  been  hidden  by 
the  supreme  seducer  in  our  holiest  illu- 
sions, I  have  retained  precious  memories 
of  those  days.  At  bottom  I  feel  that  my 
life  is  always  governed  by  a  Faith  I  no 
longer  possess,  for  faith  has  this  peculiar- 
ity, that  although  disappeared  it  still 
makes  itself  felt.  It  still  lives  by  habit 
and  sentiment.  One  continues  to  do 
mechanically  what  one  formerly  did  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  even  as  the  lute  of 
Orpheus,  after  his  master  had  lost  his 
ideal  and  been  dragged  back  into  Hades 
by  the  nymphs  of  Bacchus,  was  capable 
of  producing  no  other  sound  than  Eury- 
dice,  Eurydice  !"  **  They  taught  us 
Latin,"  he  says  ;  **  but  above  all  they 
sought  to  teach  us  to  be  honest,  upright 
men."  Sis  tutors'  lessons  in  this  respect, 
supported  by  their  own  irreproachable 
conduct,  made  a  profound  impression  on 
Renan's  mind,  and  no  man  can  say  that 
he  has  ever  been  heard  to  speak  with  any- 
thing but  the  deepest  respect  of  those 
serious,  upright,  and  disinterested  clerics 
who  were  the  preceptors  of  his  youth. 
"  I  passed  thirteen  years  of  my  life,"  says 
he,  **  among  priests  ;  I  never  saw  the 
shadow  of  a  scandal,  and  I  never  came 
across  any  priests  who  were  not  good  men. 
They  were  the  type  of  my  life,  and  my 
only  wish  in  life  was  to  become  like  them, 
a  professor  of  the  college  of  Tr^guier, 
poor,  exempt  from  all  material  cares,  es- 
teemed, respected  as  they  were."  The 
influence  these  good  men  had  on  his  after 
life  was  enormous,  for  they  not  only 
taught  him  that  the  search  after  the  ideal 
was  the  only  pursuit  worthy  of  a  man,  but 
they  also  taught  him  that  Christianity  was 
the  risume  of  every  ideal.  And  no  one 
who  has  read  many  of  this  '*  destructive 


critic's"  works  can  fail  to  recognize  the 
ineradicable  trace  of  his  religious  educa- 
tion. '*  I  learned  later,"  he  tells  us, 
*'  things  which  made  me  renounce  Chris- 
tian beliefs  ;  but  one  must  be  profoundly 
Ignorant  of  history  and  of  human  nature 
not  to  be  aware  what  an  ineffaceable  effect 
these  simple,  powerful,  and  honest  teach- 
ings  have  on  the  best  minds."  Uostile 
critics  have  not  hesitated  to  reproach 
Renan  with  this  fact,  but  without  it,  most 
people  will  agree,  his  works  would  lose 
half  their  beauty,  half  their  charm.  One 
is  too  apt  to  forget  in  addressing  such  a 
reproach  to  a  religious  historian  that  the 
gieat  divining  power  is  sympathy,  and 
that  to  penetrate  into  the  consciences  of 
the  believers  of  ancient  times  one  must 
one's  self  be  possessed  of  some  sort  of 
faith,  or  at  least  by  some  influences  of  it. 
In  the  words  of  Paul  Bourget :  *'  When 
a  man  wishes  to  paint  the  inner  thoughta 
of  the  souls  of  persons  for  whom  the  great 
Beyond  is  the  great,  the  unique  preoccu- 
pation, it  is  necessary  that  he  should  him- 
self have  experienced  to  the  full,  at  some 
period  of  his  life,  those  profound  heart- 
wringings  and  heart-searchings  which  wait 
on  that  great  problem  of  death  and  des- 
tiny. "  And  here  perhaps,  more  than  any- 
where else,  we  see  the  great  contrast  be- 
tween  Renan  and  Voltaire.  The  two  men 
have  often  been  compared  ;  but  I  think 
erroneously.  Renan  is  a  better  Voltaire, 
and,  unlike  him,  does  at  least  recognize 
what  an  immense  value  the  religious  sen- 
timent has  been  to  humanity,  what  it  has 
done  for  art,  and  the  share  it  has  had  in 
progress. 

But  to  return  :  the  days  passed  by, 
Ernest  Renan  had  reached  his  fifteenth 
year,  and  everything  pointed  to  the  youth's 
career  being  that  of  a  peaceful  and  hum- 
ble country  cure.  But  fate  had  decreed 
otherwise.  Monsignor  Dupanloup,  then  a 
simple  Abbe,  afterward  Bishop  of  Or- 
leans, and  famous  as  the  man  who  shook 
the  dust  of  the  Academic  Fran9aise  off 
his  feet  on  the  day  of  Littre's  admission 
to  the  ranks  of  the  Immortal  Forty,  was 
at  that  time  principal  t)f  the  seminary  of 
St.  Nicolas  du  Chardonnat  at  Paris.  This 
zealous  and  active  priest,  consumed  with 
the  ardent  fire  of  the  moat  intense  relig- 
ious r'ervor,  had  devoted  his  life  and  his 
energies  to  the  gathering  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  of  promising  pupils 
of  whom  he  might  one  day  make  eminent 
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priests.  A  friend  of  the  Abbe  passing 
through  Treguier  happened  by  chance  to 
cnne  across  the  prize  list  of  the  local  col- 
lege, and  his  interest  was  awakened  by 
seeing  the  name  of  Ernest  Renan  so  far  in 
advance  of  his  fellow-pupils,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  department  of  mathematics, 
for,  his  mind  having  always  been  peculiar- 
ly attracted  by  the  abstract,  he  had  devel- 
oped a  passionate  liking  for  the  study  of 
that  branch  of  science.  The  Abba's  friend 
quickly  brought  his  discovery  to  the  notice 
of  M.  Dupanloup,  and  on  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1836,  a  bursary  was  offered  to  the 
young  student  by  the  Principal  of  St. 
Nicolas  du  Chardonnat.  Needless  to  say, 
his  family  accepted  this  unlooked-for  offer 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  for  it  gave 
to  the  youth  the  chance  of  an  exceptional 
education. 

**  We  had  no  time  for  reflection,"  says 
M.  Renan.  **  1  was  spending  the  holidays 
with  a  friend  at  a  village  close  to  Treguier. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  September  a 
messenger  came  for  me.  £ven  now  that 
return  home  comes  back  to  me  as  thouo^h 
it  were  only  yesterday.  I  had  about  a 
league  to  go  on  foot  across  the  open  coun- 
try. The  bell  for  vespers  echoing  from 
steeple  to  steeple  was  just  being  rung, 
filling  the  air  with  a  sense  of  calm,  of  re- 
pose, and  of  melancholy  serenity,  an  apt 
image  of  the  life  I  was  about  to  quit  for- 
ever. ^ ' 

Three  days  later  the  little  Breton  en- 
tered the  great  house  of  religious  instruc- 
tion which  the  Abb^  Dupanloup  had  made 
the  training  ground  of  the  future  comba- 
tants in  the  great  fight.  To  Renan  the 
change  from  dreamy,  unpractical  Biittany 
to  vivacious,  restless  Paris,  from  his  quiet, 
gentle,  old  preceptors  at  Treguier  to  the 
enthusiastic,  indefatigable  superior  of  St. 
Nicolas  du  Chardonnat,  was  tremendous. 
It  seemed  to  him  to  be  no  longer  the  same 
life  he  lived,  no  longer  the  same  religion 
he  practised.  Possessed,  however,  of  that 
contented  mind  which  surpasseth  all  riches 
and  gifted  by  nature,  or  St.  Yves  de  la 
Verite,  with  a  never-failing  fund  of  good- 
humor,  he  soon  became  accustomed  to  the 
changed  order  of  things,  and  threw  him- 
self with  the  greatest  ardor  into  his  new 
studies.  For  M.  Dupanloup  had  his  own 
ideas  on  education,  quite  unlike  those  of 
the  peaceful  Breton  piieflts,  and  in  which 
the  enthusiastic  cultivation  of  literature 
and  the  fine  aits  walked  hand  in  hand 


with  the  keenest  religioas  training.  Ever 
on  the  look-out  for  talent,  the  Abb6  ob- 
tained and  exercised  over  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  an  immense  infiuence.  Alteruating 
literature  with  dogma,  this  incomparable 
preceptor  lived  solely  for  and  with  his 
pupils,  carefully  watching  over  and  culti- 
vating the  gradual  awakening,  expansion, 
and  ripening  of  their  intellects,  until,  as 
Renan  himself  says,  *'  he  was  for  me  what 
he  was  for  all  of  us,  a  principle  of  life,  a 
sort  of  god.'' 

^^  There  is  a  great  resemblance,"  says 
M.  Bourget,  *'  between  this  prelate  of  the 
nineteenth  century  inebriated  with  en- 
thusiasm for  Virgil,  for  Homer,  for  Titas- 
Levy,  for  noble  prose  and  harmonious, 
verse,  and  those  cardinals  of  the  Renais- 
sance who  translated  in  Ciceronian  periods 
their  moral  reflections  and  theological 
ideas." 

For  three  years  Ernest  Renan  lived  in 
this  intellectual  nursery,  until  the  simple 
Breton  peasant  had  become  the  priestly 
scholar,  the  excellent  humanist,  the  ad- 
mirer as  well  as  the  disciple  of  the  great 
writers  and  thinkers  of  the  century. 
Chateaubriand  was  now  something  more 
to  him  than  a  mere  name.  The  verses  of 
Lamaitine  and  Victor  Hugo  were  no 
longer  closed  books  to  the  student,  while 
the  Revolution  and  Napoleon  were  dis- 
covered to  be  facts  which  could  not  be 
got  rid  of  by  a  simple  look  of  holy  horror 
or  a  mere  pious  and  deprecatory  shake  of 
the  head.  He  had  begun  to  know  the 
world  and  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
fame.  Hitherto,  during  the  golden  days 
of  his  early  youth, 

"  He  bad  slept   and  dreamed  thai  life  was 
beauty  ;*' 

now,  like  all  strong  men  for  whom  great 
work  is  waiting, 


<« 


He  woke  and  found  that  life  was  duty.'* 


Hitherto  the  student's  thoughts  had  been 
essentially  disinterested  and  centred  wholly 
in  the  career  for  which  he  was  preparing, 
now  he  began  to  look  outward  instead  of 
only  inward,  though  still  his  heait  was 
wholly  in  his  work,  and  the  priesthood  as 
yet  his  one  end  and  aim.  But  while  his 
intellectual  training  was  being  thus  well 
attended  to  it  must  not  for  a  moment  be 
imagined  that  his  moral  training,  so  im-> 
portant  to  the  vocation  for  which  he  was 
destined,    was    being    forgotten.      ''  My 
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masters  taught  me  besides,"  he  says, 
"  something  worth  infinitely  more  than  a 
critical  mind  or  philosophic  wisdom  ; 
they  taught  me  the  love  of  truth,  respect 
for  the  right,  and  the  seriousness  of  life.'' 
Such  an  impression  did  these  lessons  make 
on  his  mind  that  he  at  last  came  to  look 
upon  a  spiritual  life  as  the  only  really 
noble  one  ;  every  lucrative  profession  ap- 
peared to  him  servile  and  unworthy  of  a 
true  man  ;  and  despite  the  mental  trans- 
formation he  has  undergone  he  has  always 
insisted,  and  still  insists,  that  existence 
apart  from  a  heroic  conception  of  duty  is 
the  most  frivolous  thing  imaginable,  while 
the  sole  aim  of  a  noble  life  should  be  the 
disinterested  pursuit  of  the  ideal.  The 
lives  of  the  leaders  of  men  alone  interest- 
ed him,  while  his  books  were  his  only  at- 
traction ;  but  the  literary  instinct  had 
always  been  strong  within  him,  and  he 
could  not  fail  naturally  to  take  a  keen  in- 
terest in  every  intellectual  movement. 
'*  And  what  will  you  be  when  you  are  a 
man  ?"  asked  a  young  playmate  of  him 
when  he  had  reached  the  advanced  aore  of 
six.  *'  Me  !"  he  replied  ;  '*  I  shall  make 
books."  **0h,  you  want  to  be  a  libra- 
rian ?"  "  Dear  me,  no  !  I  want  to  make 
them  myself.  To  write  them  !"  said  the 
little  lad. 

From  the  seminary  of  St.  Nicolas  du 
Chardonnat  Ernest  Rcnan  proceeded  to 
Issy,  a  dependency  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  the 
environs  of  Paiis,  to  enter  upon  his  last 
course  before  finally  entering  the  priest- 
hood. Here  for  two  more  years  the  study 
of  theology  and  the  Bible  absorbed  his 
whole  attention,  and  here  it  was  that  his 
first  doubts  of  the  divine  inspiration  of 
that  book  revealed  themselves.  But  it 
was  during  his  last  two  years  at  St.  Sul- 
pice itself,  which  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies had  served  as  the  last  stepping-stone 
between  lay  life  and  the  priesthood,  that 
the  student  came  really  face  to  face  with 
the  Bible  and  the  sources  of  Christianity, 
resulting  in  the  overthrow  of  the  very 
foundations  of  his  life  as  he  had  hitherto 
conceived  it.  Here  that  long  and  silent 
inward  struggle  between  revealed  religion 
and  scientific  theology  took  place,  in 
which,  after  devoting  the  entire  energies 
of  his  ardent  mind  to  the  study  of  the 
original  Hebrew,  the  Semitic  languages, 
and  the  works  of  the  celebrated  German 
philologist  Gescnius,  and  the  even  more 
scholarly  Ewald,  the  hypercritical  mind  of 


Renan  found  itself  unable  to  apply  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  the  grammatical 
interpretation  which  one  applies  to  every 
other  ancient  book  without  meeting  at 
every  step  characters  incompatible  with 
the  notion  of  their  supernatural  origin, 
and  often  finding  between  them  contradic- 
tions which  the  artifices  of  commentators 
only  made  more  manifest.  He  had  now 
begun  to  appreciate  the  shrewdness  of  ob- 
servation which  led  M.  Gottefroy,  one  of 
his  masters  at  Issy,  to  say  to  him  on  one 
occasion,  when  reproaching  him  for  his 
devotion  to  study  :  "  You  are  no  Chris- 
tian 1"  And  as  all  through  that  night 
there  had  sounded  in  his  ears  like  thunder 
those,  to  him,  awful  words,  so  now  all 
through  the  busy  day  and  the  restless  night 
there  kept  whispering  to  his  mind  with  an 
invincible  persistence  the  thought :  'Mt 
is  not  true  !"  For  a  longtime  he  repulsed 
this  idea  as  a  diabolic  madness,  but  con- 
tinued research  only  tended  to  augment 
his  disagreement  with  the  orthodox  Bib- . 
Heal  interpretations,  until,  finally,  he  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  terrible  con- 
clusion :  If  the  holy  Books  are  not  exempt 
from  error  they  are  not  divinely  inspired, 
and  if  the  inspiration  disappears  one  of 
the  fundamental  dogmas  vanishes,  and 
with  this  dogma  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church.  Under  these  circumstances,  after 
having  preserved  his  faith  up  to  an  age  of 
ripe  reflection,  and  canied  his  piety  to  a 
degree  of  supreme  self-sacrifice,  the  stu- 
dent found  himself  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge  that  his  faith  was  at  any  rate  not 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  his  becoming 
a  sincere  piiest,  and,  with  more  character 
than  Lamennais,  courageously  recognizing 
that  one's  outward  life  should  be  in  accord 
with  one's  inward  thoughts,  and  one's 
actions  with  one's  ideas,  he  preferred 
rather  to  renounce  the  career  in  prepara- 
tion for  which  the  best  years  of  his  life 
had  been  spent  than  convert  the  most 
revered  beliefs  into  an  odious  comedy. 

For  a  man  who  is  a  sceptic  simply  be- 
cause it  best  suits  his  personal  convenience, 
or  best  serves  his  own  purposes,  society 
can  but  feel  the  bitterest  contempt ;  but 
what  can  one  say  to  men  who  have  com- 
menced by  faith,  whose  piety,  fervor,  and 
self-sacrifice  have,  from  constant  exercise, 
become  as  part  of  themselves  ;  who  have 
sunk  their  souls,  so  to  speak,  in  their  be* 
lief,  consecrated  their  lives  to  what  they 
hold  to  be  absolute  truth,  and  who  one 
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little  developed  in  Bach  an  eilraordindrjr 
manner  antil  it  had  attained  to  the  very 
htghert  Bmnmit  of  power.  None  knew 
better  than  he  the  many  crises  through 
which  it  had  passed,  and  the  teirible  blows 
which  the  Greek  schism,  the  Lutheran 
schisni,  and  the  French  revolution  of  '89 
had  dealt  it.  But  he  ronstgo  fnithcr  back 
than  that.  It  was  not  the  development  of 
that  Chnrch  which  tempted  him,  but  the 
origin  of  its  faith  and  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity— the  origin  of  a  faith  with  which, 
like  Leibnitz*  and  Malebranche,  he  still 
struggled,  and  which  offers  such  a  rast 
tieid  to  critical  cnriosity  and  erudition. 
To  a  historian  and  philosopher  like  Kenan 
the  great  (jucslion  of  Nature's  object 
proved  an  irresistible  attraction.  The 
Why  of  the  world,  and  the  world  has  it  a 
Why  f  To  OH  the  terra  "  the  world"  has 
but  one  signification  :  mankind  and  man- 
kind's responsibility.  As  Scherer  nays  : 
"  Let  the  Trinity,  life  to  come,  heaven, 
hell,  cease  to  be  dogmas  and  spititiiul 
realities  ;  Ipt  iho  letter  and  the  fonns  dis- 
appear, the  human  qncstion  must  still  re- 
main. How  is  man  led  to  be  truly  a  man  i 
When  wo  contemplate  this  material  ex- 
istence, the  ideas  which  irresistibly  rise  in 
our  minds  must  inevitably  be  :  What  is 
the  end  and  the  aim  of  all  this  ?"  To 
obtain  a  reply  it  is  not  necessary  to  indulge 
in  any  speiulntivc  theories,  for  the  con- 
science of  every  man  gives  him  the  solu- 
tion ;  and  vrhin  you  nsk  whence  comes 
that  taw  of  conscience  whirh  none  are  able 
to  ignore,  whence  comes  that  judge  en- 
throned within  a  man  who  is  never  tired 
of  silting  in  judgment  on  his  most  insig- 
nificant action  and  thonght,  one's  mind  is 
carried  irresistibly  onward  beyond  the 
power  of  conception,  nnlil  at  last  we  are 
glad  tn  find  a  reiting-place  behind  a  Power 
BO  mnah  jjrealer  and  no  much  more  won- 
derfnl  than  onraelvea  that  we  are  unable  to 
raalin  it  in  mHtniil  form. 

"Lifo,"  nji  the  Cardinal  to  John 
Inglcsant,  "  is  tlio  solo  study  worthy  of 
man  ;"  and  John  tngleoNiit  found  it  in- 
finitely n>or«  intereating  thin  ogtiniona  and 
thooriea.  Since  ysf^.  when  the  Vie  dt 
Jisiii&TtX  appearei  '-—•'i  has  been  try- 
ing to  solve  the  r  ..ohlen  life, 
Liko  the  Cardin"'  ^^n  Inr  t,  hia 
InWwt  Wi  -"  nopea, 
'•n  to 
•Iffer- 


where  only  evil  where  good  could  easily 
be,  but  at  the  same  time  finding  nowhere 
anv  more  heroic  notions  of  life  than  that 
supplied  by  Chii&tianity,  and  never  get- 
ling  Huv  nearer  that  idi'al  of  which  ho  is 
fllwHVs  in  search  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  purity  of  the 
Jewish  Messiah  and  the  heroism  of  the 
Martyrs,  and  finding  no  more  glorious 
names  on  the  roll  of  mankind  than  those 
of  at.  I'aul,  St.  Francis  d'Assisi  (whom 
Dean  Milman  describes  as  the  most  gentle 
and  blameless  of  the  saints),  and  St.  Au- 
gustin,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  that  vast 
field  of  thought  and  conjecture  Kenan 
should  have  found  suflicienl  material  to 
occupy  another  fifteen  years  of  his  life. 
In  his  works  on  this  subject,  he  more  than 
ever  proves  himself  a  writer.  History  is 
supplemented  by  his  vivacity  of  imsgina- 
tion,  and  nothing  could  be  finer  than  ihe 
exquisite  simplicity  of  his  style,  his  felic- 
ity of  expression,  and  the  clearness  and 
profusion  of  his  ideas.  "  He  charms," 
as  Scherer  says,  "  because  he  thinks  and 
makes  yon  think."  Here  and  there  one 
mar  come  across  an  nSectation  of  frivolity, 
but  it  ia  forgotten  in  the  many  noble  lea- 
sons,  the  fniit  of  his  wide  experience, 
which  fall  from  his  lips.  For  though  he 
has  produced  a  prodigious  variety  of 
works,  such  as  the  Hiilory  of  Ihe  Semilie 
Lanffttaf/et  and  the  translations  from  the 
original  Hebrew  of  the  Books  of  Job,  Ec- 
clesiastes,  and  the  I'salnis,  it  is  by  the 
seven  volumes  composing  the  History  of 
the  Oriijins  of  C/iristlanit;/~The  Lift  of 
Jem»,  Tht  Ajmt/es,  St.  Paul,  Anlie'/irut, 
The  EvaniitUflii  and  the  Stroud  Chrittian 
Oeneration,  Tie  CkrUlian  Church,  and 
Marcu*  AwTftim  and  the  Knd  of  the  An- 
cient World — that  he  is  bert  known  to 
fame.  The  general  title  of  this  scries  of 
works  is,  however,  somewhat  misleading, 
for  "  History"  conveys  the  idea  of  a  series 
of  sufficiently  numcrons  and  reliable  facts 
leading  us  on,  like  the  links  of  a  chain, 
from  one  point  to  another.  In  Ihe  His- 
tory of  Chrivtianitif,  however,  this  con- 
nectedness is  entirely  wanting,  and  this  it 
it  mnre  than  anything  else  which  gives  to 
Christianity  its  exlraordinary  character. 
Could  anything  be  more  mnrvcllons  in  the 
usual  conntc  of  events  than  that  the  religion 
of  an  obscure  and  despised  people,  inhabit- 
ing a  small  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  should 
haveiifivcn  birth  to  beliefs  which  constitute 
to-dav  thfl  foundations  of  the  moral  life  of 
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plicity  of  phraseology  which  reyder  the 
perfections  of  Kenan's  works  no  merely 
negative  qualities,  llere  we  see  the  man 
as  he  really  is,  and,  despite  the  prevalent 
pessimism  of  the  present  day,  we  find  that 
there  still  exist  magnificent  ideals  and  noble 
thoughts,  pure  souls  and  heroic  hearts. 
There  are  times  in  life  when  one  looks 
back  into  the  past  more  willingly  than 
into  the  future,  and  when,  like  the  pedes- 
trian wearied  with  the  distance  travelled, 
one  finds  a  melancholy  joy  in  turning  to 
look  once  more  at  the  road  over  which  he 
has  passed  ;  so  there  is  a  softer  touch  in 
this  philosopher's  Souvenirs  as  he  lifts  the 
veil  of  the  past  than  in  any  of  his  other 
works.  Behind  him  he  sees  a  tangible 
reality,  before  him  nothing  but  an  infini- 
tude of  time  and  an  infinitude  of  space. 
Starting  in  life  he  was  governed  at  the 
outset  by  immutable  dogmas,  inflexible 
rules,  universal  truths  ;  then  comes  the 
contact  with  life,  the  study  of  histoiy,  the 
habit  of  analyzing,  until  he  ends  up  like 
Benjamin  Constant  by  imagining  no  prop- 
osition  is  true  and  doubting  everything. 
Finding  in  all  dogmas  and  in  all  theories 
something  which  attracts  himself,  he  is 
no^  as  a  spiritualist  against  the  material- 
ist, and  anon  a  materialist  fighting  the 
spiritualist.      . 

Such  is' the  fetory  of  Ernest  Kenan's  life, 
and  even  this  hasty  and  supeificial  glimpse 
at  the  nature  of  the  trials  Ihrough  which  he 
has  passed  should  at  least  help  us  to  ap- 
preciate the  vast  difference  existing  be- 
tween him  and  the  Rousseau  school.  His 
works  have  at  least  not  been  written  sim- 
ply to  satisfy  his  pride  in  defying  the 
judgment  of  God  and  man.  No  ;  rather 
let  us  think  of  him  as  Thales,  who  looked 
so  long  upward  to  the  stars^  heedless  of 
the  earth  on  which  he  walked,  that  he  at 
last  fell  into  the  water.  It  was  afterward 
said  that  had  he  looked  into  the  water  he 
might  have  seen  the  stars,  but  looking  to 
the  stars  he  could  not  see  the  water. 


Whatever  critics  may  think  and  say  of 
Kenan  and  his  conclusions,  his  works  have 
at  least  been  produced  in  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose and  faithfulness  of  heait.  No  doubt 
they  will  find  in  them  much  to  condemn 
on  the  ground  of  erring  judgment,  but 
thoy  must  allow  that  he  has  by  his  labors 
well  earned  his  position  in  the  fiont  rank 
of  that  galaxy  of  elegant  essayists,  brilliant 
critics,  and  profound  thinkers  who  have 
helped  to  make  the  century  renowned. 
One  of  those  intellectual  giants  of  earth 
who  still  live  to  excite  our  wonder  and 
arouse  our  admiration.  Others  there  are 
— lesser  lights,  famous  in  their  degree — 
by  whom  the  world  has  been  enlightened 
and  refined  ;  but  Ernest  Kenan  stands 
forth  conspicuous  among  them  as  one  of 
the  loftier  spirits  of  our  time,  one  of  those 
who  must  leave  indelible  traces  on  the 
page  of  history,  and  a  distinctive  mark  on 
the  age  in  which  we  live.  And  if  he  has 
unfortunately  devoted  a  great  portion  of 
his  life  and  his  consummate  intellect  to 
endeavoring  to  pierce  the  shadows  and 
darkness  which  overwhelm  that  unbound- 
ed prospect  of  eternity  lying  before  us — 
to  trying  to  solve  in  his  own  way  some  of 
the  great  mysteries  which  surround  us, 
forgetful  that  science  demonstrates  that 
the  progress  of  the  world  has  not  been 
achieved  by  men  refuf^ing  to  believe  or 
submit  to  that  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand, but  the  reverse — let  us  try  to  re- 
member that  many  weaknesses,  even  many 
errors  and  faults,  have  their  own  peculiar 
beauty,  and  that  matters  human  inspire 
but  two  thoughts  in  well-balanced  hearts  : 
admiration  and  pity.  Kenan — that  St. 
Thomas  of  to-day — deserves  both  ! 

' '  The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sadden  flight ; 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night." 

—  Westminster  Review, 
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BY    RT.    HON,    W.    E.    GLADSTONE. 


It  is  a  circnmstaDce  of  real  literary  in- 
tereat  that  there  should  be  published  in 
Calcutta  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motioD  of  Ghristiaii  learning,  under  the 
•nq^eea  of  tha  Oxford  Misaion  to  India, 


and  depending  npon  the  contributions  of 
Native  as  well  as  of  British  writers  ;  and 
further,  that  it  should  attract  the  support 
of  so  distinguished  a  Hebraist  and  Biblical 
scholar  as  Professor  Cheyne.     An  article 
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^*  ;-•      *      *•  »■       *     *"   •-    J". - -*  knrwkdffe  proirres- 

■  ■  *  •'  ^    ^■^■'   •-    i  :::^   «::h    the    general 
-.    V--     :    •>     j-rr.  e.  or  wbeiher,  on  ihe 

■      ■  -  •  •         1  >•  ■  '   :  ».  .  :-j.  riowet-er.  to  quit  alto- 

•    •  •  ■      '  «  '•  i'*  i  :.r  r  • :.  fc .;  :f  ^tion  of  pTcsumpiioD  a  f.riori 

*  «;:•!  ..:  .'.rjiwirj  in  inference  in  paraDel 
..  »..  ..  ,  ...r  f-.,ij.  »:;•/•  I  ih:i::ir.  wiJ^h  appears  to  me  reie- 
.«       .».   §....,(  ;...r..<.r  \jiiit.  M;il  r«tliiT  siioniT. 

I J  tlir-  Hiivnii-0  I'f  civilization  imported 
tlu-  ;_'r.«w:)i  \>\   inicliiirence.  and  if  tlie  ad- 
xfii.T  iif  itstt  liiijc'n'.^e  uniokened  the  mental 
'   • '■   -ii'i'*""  «•■     «  VI'   fur  Mil'  pfTPi'piion  of  tbincs  l>evond 

•  •■-.ii Ac  ilii      t)i«.  fiiHtcriiii  rnncri',  this   quickening;,  it  is 

•  •' ■   '  ■  »"i"  «•».•«  M«t       oliM.oi*.  uoiilii    hr  HvaiiaLile.  not    fur  ibe 
' ''1'  .  ■""'     fiitiin-  iM'ly.  \yw\  for  the   unseen  world  at 

'    "■■■  '    »"'.tiMit\  .  iMfLT'*,  l»'»tli  «^  to  a  standing  consciousnesii 

•    '  '     ii  .    .   .  .'".••iiii  •  ,»i    its   r\ivtf»nre.  nnd   as  t*.  a  readiness  to 

■    ;  ■■;    •  Np'n  ni'kni^wli»4i;T|'   «nd  anoept   the   presence  on 

•  ;  ■   '■      '    ■'   l'*«  i  M»r<  PMTth.  Mfiii  ill  hiiniai.  atf:ur»,  of  anv  liejriffs 

■  '    '  ■•   -1'   ■•! !■•";■  V\   xvl»nm  1;  w  siinTiosoii  To  he  iieonled. 

■    '  ■   '■    ■••'•  "'  li  ^^  uitri;ij'»Mr.  inrieei'i.  thai  a  distine- 

'                     — ■■'   ■"  tNM     »nrn   !»i    drawi.    hetwern    a    iifiief   in 

.  ■   '•-  IV-^  i.^>?»,^ .  uTi.i   ;i   hoiie:   in    Theonhanv. 

'           ■       '*  MM    t^i-  niMr«i-1i>n>  under  anv  o?  it>  manv 

•  ■ 

•    •'*      ^^  -f'v      I  ' :  rv  ;i.'Ti--ii:  this  distinct ioL.     h 

■«      ■   "^     "  ■     ^''-     .   aiiprohrnii.  remaii:   nndi-niaMe 

<*•■     ^^'-     -^rMv-ir,:    ni'^vemen;    of     iinoien: 

••■       ,..,.;;./. .»i.,.     ,ii.      p,,:    II    rkracticf    eniiver*. 

'     »'  '''=     »-ih..i     rti     the    /»on!r«rv.    tondi'ii   Xi- 

'      •■■  ,»-rt.il-i  :     .■    i.ft:).-^,-   thv   heiir:    in   th«-    dor- 

■'  <:'.it  <i!Mi.''i»iT»'Ti,^|.n/»i        Hnr.       dir*':'llill.      of 

I........       ..n.,.*^     J.      II,.     ]  livim     p'>Wi'r.       * 

'■I       ii.i»o.  •    .in.     H ''T<'kd''*Ti'^'^  H*  twii  inei. 

■■\.      •.  »  ;      <«i>Ti'>^'t?>'. !  n-  Tim;    ji^"  :i  nTisniier 

•    '^'•f  ■    f''»'p*<T, :    ih«!    tru    rnnr 

•'■•    '■  i!«\  .  Tiiiii]<  rnoT..      I'll,:   ijiin 
'■•Hi''         "'•;        ♦amii|H: .     ht>  ;     in."»rf 
■I.      c.-.-*^      .  •■   :■  V^-oriiit'Ti'''     !n;i' 
"       "'       niii    *hr..:  fiiiir.-  nnaT! 

•'    ■••♦'>       loi:"   nnothi "  stoi". 
'    ■        •     til      hi?h<><i   rro«)ncTion> 
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of  Phidias  ;  but  a  work,  also,  the  author 
of  which  had  lost  all  touch  of  the  religious 
idea,  and  could  hardly  be  said  to  see,  what 
evea  Agnosticism  thinks  it  sees,  the  fact 
of  a  mighty  or  an  almighty  power  work- 
ing  behind  an  impenetrable  curtain. 
Well  :  during  the  interval  of  time  be- 
tween Homer  and  Thucydides  the  prog- 
ress of  Greece  in  civilization  had  been  im- 
mense ;  but  she  had  lost  her  grasp  of  the 
doctrine  of  Providence,  of  the  nearness  of 
deity  to  man,  of  its  living  care  for  human 
affairs  and  interests.  And  whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  speculations  of  Plato,  an  in- 
tellect more  muscular,  more  comprehen- 
sive, and  more  entirely  Greek — the  intel- 
lect of  Aristotle — places  the  element  of 
deity  at  a  distance  from  human  life  as 
wide  as  that  of  the  Lucretian  heaven. 
This  was  not,  evidently,  because  of  a  de- 
cline in  intellectual  capacity.  But  the 
aggregate  of  the  influences  operative  upon 
human  perception  had  enfeebled  the  sense 
of  the  unseen  present.  The  presumption, 
though  (thus  far)  no  more  than  a  pre- 
sumption, herewith  arises  that  it  would 
also  enfeeble  the  sense  of  the  unknown 
future. 

Now  let  us  pass  on  to  the  direct  evi- 
dence available  upon  the  subject  before 
us  :  and  I  will  recite  at  once  the  conclu- 
sions which  the  facts,  as  far  as  we  know 
them,  seem  to  me  to  recommend.  They 
are  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  the  movement  of  ideas  between 
the  time  of  civilization  in  its  cradle,  and 
the  time  of  civilization  in  its  full-grown 
stature,  on  the  subject  of  future  retribu- 
tion, if  not  of  a  future  existence  generally, 
was  a  retrograde,  and  not  a  forward,  move- 
ment. 

2.  That  there  is  reason,  outside  the 
Psalter,  to  think  that  the  Old  Testament 
implies  the  belief  in  a  future  state,  as  a 
belief  accepted  among  the  Hebrews  ;  al- 
though it  in  no  way  formed  an  element 
of  the  Mosaic  usages,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  be  prominent  even  in  the  Psalms. 

3.  That  the  conservation  of  the  truth 
concerning  a  future  state  does  not  appear 
to  have  constituted  a  specific  element  in 
the  divine  commission  intrusted  to  the 
Hebrew  race,  and  that  it  is  open  to  con- 
sideration, whether  more  was  done  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  truth  in  certain  of  the 
Gentile  religions. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  proposi- 
tions, which  is  one  of  fact  only,  we  seem 


to  labor  under  this  great  difficulty,  that 
the  Greek  or  Olympian  religion  is  the  only 
religion  of  antiquity  which  we  can  trace 
at  all  minutely  in  its  different  phases 
through  the  literature  and  records  of  the 
country  ;  whereas  it  is  by  no  means  a  re- 
ligion which  distinctively  enshrines  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state.  In  the  case  of 
Assyiia,  while  we  might  hope  for  testi- 
mony extending  over  a  lengthened  period, 
the  destiny  of  mankind  aher  death  did 
not,  according  to  Canon  Kawlitison,  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  place  in  the  beliefs  of 
the  people.*  And  if  we  turn  to  the 
Egyptian,  and  the  Iranian  or  Persian  re* 
ligions,  the  means  of  comparing  their 
earlier  with  their  later  states  seem  to  be 
very  incomplete  though  not  wholly  insig- 
nificant. The  Persian  religion  in  its 
earlier  condition  was  one  of  a  dualism  of 
abstract^  conceptions,  and  it  progressively 
developed  them  into  rival  personalities. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  country  came 
under  the  influence  of  Magianism.  To 
the  early  Zoroastiianism,  there  had  been 
attached  a  strong  belief  in  a  future  state 
of  a  retributive  character.  But  when 
Herodotos  f  wrote  his  account  of  the  Per- 
sian religion  he  described  the  Magian  sys- 
tem and  its  elemental  worship,  and  seems 
to  have  known  little  or  nothing  of  the 
older  Persian  scheme,  unless  on  the  nega- 
tive side,  where  it  rejected  temples, 
images,  and  altars.  The  older  form  had 
now  apparently  come  to  be  the  religion  of 
the  Court,  rather  than  of  the  people. | 
The  religion  of  abstract  ideas  had  lost 
ground  ;  that  which  was  sacerdotal  and 
pantheistic  had  gained  it.  I  see  thus  far 
no  sign  of  progress  in  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state.  The  inference  rather  is  that 
it  was  passing  into  the  shade. 

The  historical  relations,  however,  be- 
tween Greece  and  the  Persian  empire 
were  so  important  that,  probably  on  this 
account,  a  large  number  of  the  Greek 
writers,  Aristotle  himself  included,  gave 
attention  to  the  religion  of  the  great  an- 
tagonist whom  Alexander  finally  over- 
threw. It  was,  most  probably,  the  later 
condition  of  that  religion,  to  which  their 
accounts  relate.  The  most  important  of 
them,  from  Herodotos  to  Plutarch,  are 
textually  cited  or  described  in  Dr.  Haug*s 


*  Ancient  Religions,  p.  77. 

+  Herod,  i.  131.  138  ;  iii.  16. 

;  Rawlinson's  essay,  in  his  Berod.  i.  126-31. 
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|:,««<i:-r  fill  llif  I'mnnrt:  •  Nn  otif  of  tht«ni, 
«.«r-' |ii  tliqt  (•■('IIIm'iI  In  'ri|C(l|ifim|KNi,4 
fualf'^r  nil*  fri0r0iifM  In  1  he  tllt.iir<*  utate. 
V\  f  ehftll  acn  |itc'«f«iill\  wlml  li  )iilU*f'  lIllH 
fli#r  liiiii  III  (  ii|iiiiil  Hi  till*  vntlirr  tiriit*i  of 
'/ntumtiU  f<ifii«fii 

'I  III     |fnlHif-nl    nlMliiitin   tit    (iri'rrr  with 
Uf<    |i.{/*' 1*1  Kill  0tM|iir(«   ii{i|»0iii    til  linxr  Immmi 

)l*f|«Mthiti(    III    III!     |irr)iia|iHli      )>rtlitcl    ;     lillt. 
Ui<-  iMitiMfO  fit     lliniii   fttr     f««x    1111(1    nililf'Icr 

tffiiit^il  ill  llii  yr0ni  lilrriir\  ii^«*.  tlif*y 
ptutt  iiT  aui  HMilut «.  i'iiiii<i-|-|i  It  iui»-  Ik* 
KMfiK'  «^i  li  liin*«vii  tliilli  llir  tllDtlllfllfMltH, 
|iM«i  |ti««V(iif ilIU  lilt'  ilitf'ltllif  (ll  llir  ttltlirr 
lUf  ^^^tf  ill  •  t  iti|iriil  III  till'  nti'liiiic  roiitrinti 
iiT    |.r/<  |ii  ll   i\'ii('   iMil    In   Im-  r\|M*(MfMl   tilllt. 

I)lf.    I  liint*!'  Ill    |Ii:||im1     «Imi||Ii1     liHir    Hllpjllv    llH 

rHil  MilMMiiftlinti  MiK'li  im  ll  liflH  liiriiiNlicd 
«ir)||i  ir&|ir'iil  III  lilt-  triipinti  til  I'pntm. 
hill  lliMiiiliilne  %K-f«M  Inl.  |ii|tllv  l»V  tilt* 
|toniiiini  iliiiD  III  lilt-  rnnr  ni  l'«p;v|>t  (.^Mior- 
(ill*  .  nii'l  |inill^  tlnlli  Int-  iii^UliiiwltM|(r|||f;  H 
iiothtiti  i-nth  I'iiiiiiniM  inti  lit<IW(M*ti  Itn  ll* 
li^inti  fttnl  tlifil  ni  <«tiitifir,  In  (li*V(i1r  llioit* 
llinti  t'lilv  ani'tiMtio  III  liib  iHM'nli(i  linnk  1o 
Ilia  n'-''Mitil  ill  it  ]  ^  iM  llml  )it  iii(*i|ml  He* 
i.iiiMit  ilni-B  tint  nntitititi   ntio  wtird  ni  rrfrr* 

tilli.r  i.n  liiliitr  tntlilniliiiti,  nr  (if  lirlic.f  111 
(lio  raiMi'tiim  III  tlit^  nniil  nitor  dcnt.li  ; 
mHImHi^'Ii  iti  UtintliPt  |inrl.intl  uf  lim  WOfk 
Wti  fthall  bfti  tlirtt  III'  lllt-lltlntiii  tilt'  |irit1li- 
livr  I'^'fyi'tiHti  t<'U<-liiti(,^. 

'rim  flfimitli  Siititt*  nf  JuvimihI  ot'tmiin^H 
hi  till'  ktttih^^ittii  tfttti*  liin  lC;;yf»tiiiii  re- 
lil^Miiiof  liiH  nwti  liny,  ul  niiriMlrbiiikcd  ntid 
funulK'ul.  Ili^  tlii*ii  ('li>iii«H  tliif  MHtin*  in  un 
Hiiit'nl  ntniifi  of  r(*itiiit-kitl>li'  InftiiioiiN  ;  iind 
it  nii^lit  hif  tlioii^^lit  tlwit,  Imd  futtini  rctri- 
liiilion  hri'ii  14  liviii{^  iiiid  jirutninriit  por- 
tion of  tlin  K}^y|>tiiin  ndif^ion  of  Win  tiny, 
ho  roidd  liiiiilly  ligvu  Hvoid(Ml  nnikinj^ 
Noiiio  ri'fcn'niH)  to  it,  I'Hpi'ciHily  hn  he  ap- 
pciirM  to  liHVft  huun  hiinnidf  ii  hidicvor  in 
the  uDHuun  world. {$  Hut  in  tho  /nit  et 
Oniriii  of  IMiitandi,  I  find  li  pHHHHf^o  which, 
if  I  iindurrttand  it  ri|j(iitly,  Hi^nitien  that 
thu  Egyptian  prieHta  of  hiii  tinn*  had  hu- 
coinu  HoinewiiHt  HblmnHMl  of  the  old  dcti- 
nitu,  ciKMiniHtHiitial  teaching  of  their  re- 
li|j;ion  oonocrning  ()tiiri8,||  as  thu  judge  of 

*  tJsmys  on  the  Sdcreii  Latujuage,  Writings, 
and  lidigion  of  the  Parsttn,  by  Dr.  Martin  Ilang. 
Editod  and  enlarged  by  Dr.  Weat.  (London, 
18U0.)    Kaaay  I.  pp.  3-16. 

\  r.  i).  X  Vol.  ii.  35-76. 

^  Sat.  ii.  U9  sqq. 

I  Vhd.  iU  h.  ti  Os.  382.  37.  rovro,  bncp  ol 
vvi'  it/Jt/i'  iiipoawv/nti'oi  Kal  TrafjaKa'AvTrrdtuvot  /utT* 


each  tlnml  fOML.  aftd  !^^  ec  "lii^  .  nns*- 
woild.  iij  tiia:  i:  ar^/p^rL  "Jtt:  nmta  :c  luc- 
tcr,  or  wa-  in  f/m*  mmt  >tai3>L.  iitt  mc%. 
A?ain.  lamoi^choi.  vriuie  a.  ii«f-  i^^  li 
OntkUintinf:.  anc  difcawJic  "^^fi  Z^TCiiu. 
ffiifrion.  a««i«riiAU.  ha  li-iti-  tklc.  i*vi  f^:«!S 
not  iKfcni  to  inciade  li»*  iae»  ;^  i.  :*.'.  Lje 
htat*^  anion?  iu  moiiTt  pi^^iert*  Tisi. 
liifrn,  the  doctrine  of  u»t  fcnir*  <juJt.  if 
V  iff  wed  as  a  working  porticA  c-f  Tt.et:^'j^^ 
loHt  force  and  did  n^H  em:x.  il  «~-^  ii.« 
lapm*  of  time  under  the  Ecypiinz  fjfSJtt^ 
whicli  had  lieen  ao  famoii»  far  iz^  tazlr  'im- 
culcation. 

I'ndoublediv  thi«  aeeim  to  Lare  be«B 
the  cane  a)fto  with  the  Greek*.  TLe  eeitioa 
of  that  GXtraordinary  people  does  r>i  ap- 
p(*nr  at  any  time  to  hare  qoalified  or  in- 
clined tliem  to  adopt  with  anrtiuB^  like 
cnrneHtntffw  or  force  that  belief,  which  is 
NO  maiked  in  the  religions  of  £^p»  and 
of  Tcraia  at  an  earlv  date.  Homer  is  here 
our  principal  authority  :  and  what  we 
pithcr  from  the  Odyuey  is  that  tbe  Under- 
world of  the  Poet  i»  eTidentlr  an  exotic 
and  imported  conception,  made  op  of  ele- 
ments which  were  chieflj  supplied  from 
the  religioiiB  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  We 
iiiay  also  obserrc  that  the  place  he  finds 
for  it  licB  in  the  outer  zone  of  bis  greog- 
rapliy,  beyond  the  p^at  encircling  ftirer 
C^kcanos.  In  the  Iliad^  the  great  national 
and  patriotic  poem  of  Homer,  the  doctrine 
of  the  future  life  appears  onlj  in  the  case 
of  ]'«itroklos,  and  there  only  as  a  vague, 
remote,  and  shadowy  image.  The  Egyp- 
tian name  fur  the  kingdom  of  the  dead 
was  Amcnti,  which  seems  to  reappear  in 
the  Greek  Hhadamanthos.  There  is  a 
singular  circumstance  associated  with  one 
of  the  discoveries  of  Schliemann  at  My- 
ccnie.  In  a  tomb  fifteen  feet  six  inches 
in  length,  and  only  five  feet  six  inches  in 
breadth,  the  bodies  of  full-grown  men  are 
laid  not  along  but  across  the  space,  being 
thus  squeezed  in  the  strangest  manner. 
But  they  were  in  this  way  made  to  lie 
east  and  west,  and  toward  the  west :  and 
such  we  learn  was  the  position  in  which 
the  Egyptians  laid  their  dead.f  Minos  is 
also  introduced  to  us  as  a  personage  in  the 
Underworld  of  the  Odyssey^  and  he  is  en- 
gaged in  administering  justice.  So  far 
we  follow  the  Egyptian  idea.  But  tbe 
Greek  spirit  took  the  heart  and  life  out  of 

*  lambliohus  de  Mysteriis,  159-9.     (Lngduni 
1577.) 
f  Schliemann  *  8  Myctnof,  xxxii.  iii.  and  295. 
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the  realm  of  Osiris.  Minos  sits,  so  to 
speak,  not  as  a  criminal  bat  as  a  civil 
judge  :  he  does  not  punish  the  guilty  for 
their  misdeeds  on  earth,  but  simply  meets 
the  wants  of  a  community  for  an  arbitrator 
of  determining  authority  in  their  affairs.* 
No  one,  whom  we  can  certainly  call  a 
compatriot  of  Homer's,  appears  in  the 
Underworld  as  under  penal  suffering  :  not, 
for  instance,  Aigisthos,  or  Klutaimnestra, 
who  might  have  been  fit  subjects  for  it. 
In  the  ethical  code  of  Homer,  there  is  no 
clear  recognition  of  penalty  for  sin  ;  ex- 
cept it  be  for  perjury  upon  the  breach  of 
great  public  pacts  ;  and  this  penalty  is 
made  applicable  to  gods  and  men  alike. 
The  only  case,  in  which  he  associates  the 
existence  after  death  with  happiness,  is 
that  of  Menelaos.  Menelaos  is  among  the 
purest  characters  of  the  Poems  :  but  the 
reason  given  for  his  fortunate  lot  is,  that 
he  was  the  husband  of  Helen,  and  son-in- 
law  of  Zeus.f  It  is,  however,  plain  that 
there  must  have  been  a  general  belief  in  a 
future  state  among  his  contemporaries,  or 
we  should  not  find  it  as  we  now  find  it 
embodied  and  developed  in  a  poem  essen- 
tially popular. 

It  was,  then,  an  article  of  the  national 
belief  in  the  heroic  age.  What  became 
of  it  in  the  classical  period  ?  It  faded  out 
of  notice.  There  grew  up  instead  of  it 
that  remarkable  idea  of  the  self-sufficiency 
of^Iife,  which  became  a  basis  for  Greek 
existence.  Apart  from  particular  excep- 
tions, and  from  the  mysteries,  which  re- 
mained always  only  mysteries  for  the  peo- 
ple, things  temporal  and  things  seen  affixed 
all  round  a  limit  to  human  interests.  The 
Underworld  could  not  have  been  treated 
as  it  is  treated  by  Aristophanes,  in  any 
country  except  one  where  for  the  mind  of 
the  people  at  large  it  had  ceased  to  have  a 
really  religious  existence.  The  disputed 
existence  which  it  obtained  in  some  of  the 
philusophical  schools  is  itself  a  witness  to 
the  fact  that  for  man  as  such,  in  the  wear 
and  tear  of  centuries,  the  idea  had  not, 
upon  the  whole,  gained  ground,  but  lost 
it,  among  the  most  intellectual  people  ever 
known. 

Have  we  not  then  to  wait  for  the  evi- 
dence which  is  to  show  that  the  doctrine 
of  immortality  would  have  been  too  great 
a  stram  for  the  Hebrews  at  the  reputed 
era  of  the  composition  of  the  Psalms  under 

♦  Odyssey,  xi.  568-71.  f  i&W.  iv.  569. 

Nxw  Skbies— Vol.  LIV.,  No.  5. 


David  and  Solomon,  and  that  it  was  mer- 
cifully withheld  from  primitive  man  who 
could  only  feed  on  milk,  to  be  adminis- 
tered as  strong  meat  to  a  later  and  more 
mature  generation  ? 

Even  were  such  evidence  to  be  foith- 
coming  on  behalf  of  the  general  proposi- 
tion, we  should  still  have  to  ask  how  it  is 
known,  or  why  it  is  to  be  believed,  that 
the  idea  of  immortality  was  made  known 
to  the  Hebrews  from  Persian  sources  ? 
The  Captivity  was  not  a  Persian,  but  a 
Babylonian  captivity.  .  The  advent  of 
Persian  power  brought  it  to  a  close.  It 
was  Magianism,  rather  than  Zoroastrian- 
ism,  that  the  political  influence  of  Persia 
at  the  time  would  have  been  likely  to  im- 
part. But  what  proof  is  there,  during 
the  period  which  followed  the  return,  and 
preceded  the  Greek  supremacy,  of  this 
kind  of  Persian  influence  over  the  Hebrew 
people  ?  The  adoption  of  Persian  words 
in  the  popular  language  was  a  general  fiuit 
of  Persian  power,  and  is  said  not  to  have 
included  subjects  of  relisfion.*  But  I  pats 
on  to  the  second  of  the  three  heads  which 
have  been  proposed. 


II. 


The  six  Psalms,  indicated  by  Professor 
Cheyne  as  those  in  which  the  hope  of  im- 
mortality may  perhaps  be  traced,  all  lie 
within  the  first,  that  is,  speaking  gener- 
ally, the  older  portion  of  the  Psalter.  For 
those  who  suppose  them  to  have  belonged 
to  the  worship  of  Solomon's  temple,  und 
who  are  glad  to  follow  Professor  Che}  ne 
when  he  proves  that  they  embody  the 
hope  of  a  future  life,  it  would  be  some- 
what anomalous  to  believe  that,  while  the 
public  service  taught  this  doctrine,  no 
mark  of  it  had  been  left,  outside  the  Tem- 
ple walls,  upon  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  or  in  the  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple. True,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  exist- 
ence is  not  prominent  upon  the  face  of 
the  older  Scriptures.  Neither,  it  might 
perhaps  be  said,  is  it  very  conspicuous  in 
the  speech  and  actions  of  the  Pharisees  in 
the  Gospels,  who  notwithstanding  are 
known  to  have  held  it.  But  yet  we  should 
expect  to  find  some  traces  of  it  :  and  our 
Lord  has  actually  tanght  us  that  it  is  con- 
veyed in  the  declaration  that  God  was  the 
God  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  ; 


*  Hang,  p.  5. 
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long  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  a  corrnpt  idola- 
try, and  80  far  as  we  know  without  the 
advantage  either  of  a  fixed  code  or  of  posi- 
tive institutions,*  to  cherish  and  Keep 
alive  the  truths  which  their  fathers  had 
possessed.  True,  these  great  piinciples 
of  religion  are  nowhere  taught  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis  as  precepts  ;  hut  neither  is  be- 
lief in  God,  or  any  other  part  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  patriarchs,  set  out  in  a  creed 
or  a  code.  We  only  see  it  live  and  work  : 
and  are  not  these  great  principles  of  love 
to  God  and  roan  the  very  same  principles, 
which  made  Enoch  too  good  to  remain 
under  the  conditions  of  an  earthly  life, 
and  which  fashioned  the  faultless  char- 
acter of  Joseph  ? 

The  Mosaic  law  was  neither  the  full 
enunciation  of  a  personal  religion  for  indi- 
viduals, nor  an  instrument  for  educating  a 
nation  into*  counsels  of  perfection.  In 
truth,  it  dealt  with  the  nation  rather  than 
with  its  component  members^  and  laid 
down  precepts  for  each  of  these  only  in  so 
far  as  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  them 
as  a  community  separated  from  the  rest, 
to  testify  against  idolatry  by  the  worship 
of  one  God,  to  exhibit  through  its  ritual 
and  sacrificial  system  the  character  of  sin, 
to  cherish  the  expectation  of  a  coming  de- 
liverance, and  in  the  meantime,  and  until 
the  fulness  of  time  should  come,  to  gird 
about  an  encircled  space,  ' '  a  vineyard  in 
a  very  fruitful  hill  ;*'  f  within  which  a 
spiritual  worship,  and  the  lives  befitting 
it,  might  have  full  and  unhindered  growth 
upon  the  basis  traditionally  known  to  the 
fathers  of  the  race. 

But  it  may  without  difilculty  be  shown 
that^  while  the  Mosaic  law  was  a  law  of 
temporal  sanctions  only,  the  people  did 
not  fall  so  low,  in  the  scale  either  of  nature 
or  of  grace,  as  to  suppose  that  the  life  of 
man  is  at  an  end  when  his  remains  are  laid 
in  the  ground  :  that  they  did  not  sink  so 
far  beneath  the  other  nations  of  remote 
antiquity,  none  of  which  appear  to  have 
entertained  that  dishonoring  and  danger- 
ous belief,  though  they  varied  from  others 


*  It  is  at  any  rate  remarkable  that  the  rea- 
son given  for  the  release  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  Egypt  is  (Exod.  vii.  16  ;  viii.  20) 
that  they  may  serve  Qtid  in  the  wilderness  ; 
and  again  it  appears,  from  Exod.  viii.  20-23, 
that  they  could  not  perform  the  proper  sacri- 
fices to  God  in  Egypt*  bat  must  go  into  the 
wilderness  for  the  purpose. 

f  Isaiah  v.  1. 


in  the  prominence  which  their  systems 
assigned  to  the  positive  doctiine  on  the 
subject.  It  might  perhaps  be  sufficient 
to  cite  the  care  taken  and  cost  incurred 
by  them  in  the  sepulture  of  the  dead,  as 
proofs  that  when  burial  was  accomplished 
they  did  not  think  all  was  over.  But  more 
pointed  proofs  are  not  deficient.  Let  us 
take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  prophet 
Elijah.  In  his  lifetime,  he  must  nave 
been  a  character  as  conspicuous  as  the  sov« 
ereigns  of  the  country  ;  while,  after  his 
death,  it  appears  that  a  living  tradition  of 
his  greatness  made  him  the  special  type  of 
the  prophetic  office,  both  in  the  mouth  of 
Malachi,  and  when  four  more  centuries 
had  elapsed  at  the  Transfiguration  of  our 
Saviour.*  It  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  dis- 
puted, that  the  Hebrews  received  as  true 
the  history  of  his  being  corporally  trans- 
ported into  heaven  :  an  occurrence,  which 
we  are  specially  informed  that  fifty  men 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  stood  to  wit- 
ness from  a  distance,  while  Elijah  and 
Elisha  passed  over  Jordan  together,  f  Is 
it  possible  that  a  people,  who  believed 
this  prophet  had  thus  been  carried  up 
from  earth,  believed  also  that  with  that 
miraculous  transportation  his  existence 
came  to  an  end  ? 

Still  more  remarkable,  upon  the  point 
now  before  us,  is  the  proof  of  the  popular 
belief  afforded  by  the  practice  of  necro* 
mancy  among  the  people.  The  whole 
basis  of  such  a  practice  lies  in  an  estab* 
lished  popular  conviction  that  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  not  only  existed,  but  ex- 
isted in  a  state  of  susceptible  faculty,  and 
might  be  moved,  by  influences  exercised 
in  this  world,  to  make  apparition  before 
the  eyes  of  the  living.  It  appears,  in- 
deed, that  this  practice  was  viewed  by  the 
governing  powers  with  jealousy,  for  the 
woman,  who  had  **  the  familiar  spirit," 
urged,  when  application  was  made  to  her, 
that  it  was  dangerous  for  her  to  comply, 
because  Saul  had  "*'  cut  off  those  that  have 
familiar  spirits,  and  the  wizard  out  of  the 
land."  J  Under  such  circumstances,  as 
the  prohibitions  of  the  Mosaic  law  were 
no  dead  letter,  the  profession  of  the  witch 
could  only  be  kept  alive  by  strong  induce- 
ments ;  and  what  strong  inducement  could 
there  be,  except  a  curiosity  of  the  people 
for  direct   information   about  the  dead, 


•  Malachi  iv.  2  ;  Mark  ix.  4. 

\  2  Kings  ii.  7.  XI  Sam.  xxviii.  4,  9. 
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which  involved  the  certainty  ol  their  con- 
tinning  existence  ? 

King  Saul  finds  himself  placed  in  des- 
perate straits  by  the  attack  of  the  Philis- 
tine army,  at  the  time  when  David  was 
serving  in  its  ranks.  Samuel,  the  main- 
stay of  the  State^  had  recently  died,  and 
had  been  solemnly  mourned  for  by  the 
people.  Saul  was  driven,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  benefit  of  indispensable  counsel, 
to  seek  the  aid  of  those  whom  he  had  at- 
tempted to  extirpate.  Failing  to  obtain 
light  upon  the  emergency  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  means,  he  requires  his  servants 
to  find  for  him  a  woman  with  a  familiar 
spirit,  lie  is  referred  to  such  a  person, 
who  lives  at  Endor.  He  repairs  to  her  in 
disguise,  evidently  believing  that,  though 
she  would  of  course  regard  the  king  as  her 
enemy,  yet,  if  he  could  pass  for  one  of 
the  people,  she  would  meet  his  desire,  and 
evoke  the  spirit  of  the  dead  in  the  regular 
way  of  business.  She  recognizes  the  king, 
and  he  has  to  give  her  a  promise  of  in- 
demnity. Samuel  is  then  brought  up  ; 
and  a  scene  is  reported  to  have  taken 
place,  in  which  his  spirit  addresses  King 
baul,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  announces  that  his  kingdom  was 
to  depart  from  him.  Such  is  the  narra- 
tive, which  would  appear  to  imply  the 
reality  of  the  apparition.  Both  the  rab- 
binical commentators,  however,  and  the 
Christian  writers,  are  divided  upon  this 
question  down  to  the  present  day.*  But 
this  is  a  matter  wholly  apart  from  the  pres- 
ent argument,  which  simply  rests  upon  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  general  belief  in  such 
apparitions,  a  belief  extending  even  to  the 
king  upon  the  throne.  The  measures 
taken  by  Saul  for  the  suppression  of  necro- 
mancy and  all  witchcraft,  may  have  been 
adopted  in  obedience  to  the  stringent  and 
repeated  prohibitions  contained  in  the 
law.f  Those  prohibitions  do  not  express- 
Iv  name  intercourse  with  the  dead,  but 
this,  I  apprehend,  cannot  be  excluded 
from  the  general  scope  of  the  profession  ; 
and,  if  so,  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
prohibitions  is  a  fresh  testimony  to  the 


*  See  Grotias,  Mnnetems,  and  others,  dn 
the  Critici  Oacri;  and,  of  recent  oommentators, 
Adam  Clarke,  the  Speaker's  Bible,  the  Stu- 
dent's Bible,  Mant,  and  Thomas  Scott.  Mod- 
em English  commentators  for  the  most  part 
affirm  the  reality. 

t  Exodus  xxii.  18  ;  Levit.  xlx.  21,  xzx.  6  ; 
Dent,  xviii.  10. 


popular  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  soul 
after  death,  and  seems  to  indicate  its  con- 
tinuity among  the  Israelites  from  the  time 
of  Moses  onward. 

It  is  not  now  the  question  how  far  this 
belief  was  developed,  or  how  far  it  was 
operative  on  conduct.     We  have  no  proof 
from  Scripture  that  it  implied  the  punish- 
ment  of   bad   men   in   the   other  world, 
though  the  cases  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  may 
fairly  stand  as  indicating  the  rewards  of 
those     who     were    pre-eminently    good. 
Neither  again  in  the  Psalms  is  the  penal 
part   of   the   doctrine  of  a  future  life  as 
plainly  discernible,  as  the  portion  which 
concerns  the  rest  and  peace  of  saints.     Aa 
^e  see  from  Homer,  the  ideas  of  future 
retribution  and  of  future  existence  have 
not  a  necessary,  though  they  have  an  ap- 
propriate,   connection.      My    proposition 
amounts  simply  to  this  :  that,  as  in  the 
time   of   our   Lord,  so   in   the  pre- exilic 
periods,  the  Hebrew  race  in  general  did 
not  believe  in  the  extinction  of  the  soul  at 
death  :  and  that,  as  to  the  completeness 
and  moral  power  of  this  belief,  we  do  not 
seem  to  have  evidence  requiring  or  en- 
titling us  to  draw  any  very  broad  distinc- 
tion   in   favor   of   one  period  as  against 
another.     Thus  much  I  have  admitted  : 
that,  as  the  theocratic  system  of  Moses, 
aided  by  the  order  of  prophets,  worked  in 
the  earlier  time  in  a  manner  more  legible, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  people,  than  after  the 
exile,  and  as  this  may  have  tended  some- 
what to  confine  or  weaken  the  habit  of 
mind  which  resorts  to  future  sanctions,  so 
the  post-exilic  period,  or  that  large  part 
of  it  which  was  passed  in  a  condition  of 
political  dependence,  may  to  some  extent 
have  been  favorable  to  a  more  active  sense 
of  the  future  life.     But  nowhere  does  a 
necessity  seem  to  arise  for  supposing  that 
the  Jews  received  any  large  infusion  of 
positive  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  a  future 
state  from  the  circumstances  of  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  or  from  Persian  influences 
after  its  close. 

III. 

If,  then,  it  is  admitted,  even  by  those 
who  favor  the  argument  followed  in  these 
pages,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
nowhere  entered  into  the  prescriptions  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  is  not  directly  de- 
clared and  inculcated  in  the  earliest  Scrip- 
tures, it  probably  subsisted  among  the  He- 
brews rather  as  a  private  opinion,  than  as 
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an  obligatory  belief.  And  it  obviously 
follows  that  it  did  not  form  a  part  of  those 
troths,  or  of  that  system,  which  the  Jew- 
ish people  were  appointed  to  maintain  and 
to  transmit.  It  was  not  divinely  intrust- 
ed to  them,  as  part  and  parcel  of  their 
special  work.  Was  there^  then,  any  other, 
even  if  it  were  an  indeterminate,  provision 
among  the  nations  for  the  conservation  of 
this  belief  ? 

Undoubtedly,  in  this  wayward  world  of 
ours,  truth  commonly  has  error  on  its  bor- 
ders, and  in  the  neighborhood  of  religious 
beliefs,  in  themselves  just  and  weighty, 
there  may  lie  all  round  a  set  of  opinions, 
more  or  less  openly  avowed,  which,  if  as- 
sociated with  them  at  all  in  the  order  of 
thought,  are  no  better  than  their  spurious 
offspring.  Thus,  from  the  Christian  point 
of  view,  it  was  a  great  fact  of  religion 
that,  long  before  the  Advent,  and  indeed 
from  the  outset  of  human  history,  God 
had  selected  a  portion  or  portions  of  the 
human  race  for  high  and  special  purposes 
to  which  He  perceived  their  adaptation. 
From  the  call  of  Abraham  onward,  we 
perceive  that  great  and  wonderful  selection 
of  his  posterity,  which  proclaims  itself  to 
the  world  down  to  this  very  day.  But 
upon  such  a  positive  truth  men  have  al- 
lowed themselves  to  graft  the  negative 
assertion,  that  the  rest  of  mankind  were 
outcasts,  without  any  sign  of  the  Divine 
favor,  or  of  possessing  a  share  in  the  de- 
signs of  the  Almighty  for  the  education  of 
mankind. 

It  is  likely  that  this  misconception  may 
have  been  extended  and  strengthened  by 
the  great  movement  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. That  movement  threw  the  mind  of 
the  reformed  communities  upon  Scripture, 
as  a  bulwark  of  defence  against  the  ruling 
authorities  of  the  Latin  Church  ;  and  this 
not  upon  the  New  Testament  only,  which 
records  the  final  breaking  down  of  the 
wall  of  severance,  but  upon  Scripture  as  a 
whole  :  so  that,  especially  within  the 
energetic  sweep  of  Scottish  Presbyterian- 
ism,  and  of  Puritanism  in  England,  the 
Old  Testament  was  lifted  more  nearly  to 
a  level  with  the  New.  In  details  the  Old 
Testament  itself  testifies,  by  hundreds  of 
passages,  to  the  active  providential  rela- 
tion with  persons  and  races  outside  the 
confines  of  the  Abraharaic  race  and  the 
Mosaic  dispensation.  The  dealing  with 
Melchisedec,   the  marriage  of  Joseph  to 


the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On,*  and  of 
Moses  to  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of 
Midian,'}'  the  assignment  of  portions  of 
country  in  the  promised  land  to  Canaan- 
ites,  the  remarkable  history  of  Balaam, 
the  beautiful  episode  of  Ruth  the  Moab- 
itess,  the  explicit  language  of  the  Psalms,, 
and  of  the  prophets,  among  whom  Jonah 
had  no  other  mission  than  to  Nineveh — 
all  these  circumstances,  which  might  be 
stated  with  very  wide  development,  ought 
to  have  made  the  enlarged  knowledge  of 
Scripture  a  guarantee  against  narrow  con- 
ceptions. But  the  resort  to  the  sacred 
volume  was  of  necessity  in  a  great  degree 
polemical  ;  and  the  polemical  frame  of 
mind,  however  effective  for  its  immediate 
purposes,  however  inevitable  in  the  case 
before  us,  is  too  commonly  fatal  to  en- 
largement and  impartiality  of  view.  The. 
notion  of  a  race  preferred  over  other  races, 
and  employed  in  a  particular  case  to  ad- 
minister punishment  for  depravity,  was 
magnified  into  an  absolutely  exclusive 
love,  and  a  not  less  sweeping  condemna- 
tion or  neglect. 

It  was  a  breaking  of  new  ground  when, 
in  1815,  there  was  published  an  essay  of 
Bishop  Horsley's  which  treats  of  Messianic 
prophecy  and  of  various  portions  of  truth 
preserved  among  the  heathen.  Among 
these  were  included  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  ;  and  the  Bishop,  in  anticipation  of 
researches  to  come,  makes  reference  to 
the  sacred  books  of  Persia.  | 

It  has  been,  indeed,  the  belief  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  community,  that  the 
history  not  only  of  the  chosen  people  but 
of  the  world  throughout  a  very  wide  circle, 
was,  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  a 
grand  prcpparatio  evanpelica.  In  some 
respects,  the  forms  of  this  preliminary  dis- 
cipline were  obvious  enough.  The  con- 
quests of  Alexander  secured  for  that  mar- 
vellous instrument  of  thought,  the  Greek 
language,  such  a  currency  as,  when  backed 
by  the  influence  which  in  the  West  had 
been  acquired  by  its  literary  monuments, 
dispensed  as  it  were  with  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost in  the  general  action  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  supplied  a  channel  of 
communication  and  a  vehicle  of  worship 

♦  Gen.  xiv.  18  ;  xlii.  50.  f  Ex.  ii.  21. 

t  A  Disserlaiian  on  the  Prophecies  of  the  Mes- 
siah dispersed  among  the  Heathen,  pp.  16,  115. 
TLe  essay,  which  was  posthamous,  is  wider 
than  its  title. 
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available  in  most  parts  of  the  civilized 
world.  What  the  genius  of  Greece  was 
to  secure  in  the  region  of  thought,  the 
vast  extension  of  the  Roman  empire  effect- 
ed in  the  world  of  outward  fact.  It  pre- 
pared the  way  of  the  Lord  and  made  the 
rough  places  plain.  Immediately  before 
and  after  the  advent,  it  levelled  the  bar- 
riers between  separate  and  hostile  com- 
munities, and  for  the  first  time  established 
the  idea  of  police  in  its  highest  form,  and 
made  peaceable  and  safe  intercourse  every- 
where possible  among  men.  Everywhere 
it  was,  as  with  us  in  Britain  :  **  when  the 
Roman  left  us,''  then  it  was  that  again 
**  the  ways  were  filled  with  rapine.*'  * 

Another  stage  on  the  way  to  the  com- 
prehension of  a  tiuth  of  the  widest  reach 
and  highest  value  was  attained,  when  the 
world  began  to  be  sensible  of  its  debt  to 
ancient  Greece.  It  may  well  be,  to  us  of 
this  day,  a  marvel  to  conceive  how  it  could 
have  been  that,  down  to  a  time  when 
poetry  and  the  arts  had  already  achieved 
the  most  splendid  progress,  the  Christian 
world  remained  insensible  to  the  superla- 
tive dignity  and  value  of  the  ancient  Greek 
literature  and  art.  In  Italy  at  least,  the 
compositions  of  the  Greeks  must  all  along 
have  survived  in  numerous  manuscripts. 
But  the  Greeks  had  not  merely  produced 
a  certain  number,  not  after  all  a  very  laige 
one,  of  great  works  of  mind  and  hand  : 
they  had  established  habits  of  mind  and 
of  performance,  alike  in  art,  in  letters,  and 
in  philosophy,  such  that  they  furnished 
the  norm  for  civilized  man  in  the  ages  to 
come.  Hellenism  became  a  capital  fact 
for  the  race.  Greece  supplied  the  intel- 
Lcctual  factor  under  the  new  dispensation 
of  Christianity,  as  ttuly  as  the  Hebrew 
race  supplied  us  with  the  spiritual  force 
which  was  to  regeneiate  the  heart  and 
will  of  man.  And  this  was  done  for  mill- 
ions, who  knew  little  but  the  name  either 
of  Greeks  or  Jews.  And  if  this  tran- 
scendent function  was  assigned  to  the  Hel- 
lenic race,  outside  the  bounds  of  any  con- 
tinuing revelation,  the  question  surely 
arises  whether  other  races  may,  through 
their  forms  of  religion  or  otherwise,  have 
made  their  special  contributions  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  grand  design  for  estab- 
lishing the  religion  of  the  Cross,  and  for 
giving  it  an  ascendency  which  is  already 
beyond  dispute,  and  which  may  be  des- 

*  TenD78oii*8  Chdneven, 


tined  even  to  become,  in  the  coarse  of 
time,  universal  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

The  last,  and  in  a  much  higher  degree 
the  present,   centuries   have   opened    the 
door  to  a  knowledge  wholly  without  prec- 
edent of    these    ancient   religions,  which 
took  and  long  held  their   place  in  con- 
junction with    advanced   civilization    and 
commanding  political  power.     I  suppose 
that  Sir  William  Jones  and  Anquetil  da 
Perron  will  be  forever  famous  among  the 
pioneers  in  this  great  undertaking,  the  one 
for  his  services  with  regard  to  the  Vedic, 
and  the  other  to  the  Zoroastrian  religion. 
Besides  the  vast  subsequent  progress  in 
the  spheres  of  knowledge  there  opened, 
the  interpretation  of  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Assyrian  monuments  has  effected  nothing 
less  than  a  revolution  with  regard  to  the 
archaic  religions  of  the  earliest  great  em- 
pires of  the  world.     It  is  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  examine  whether  in  any  and 
what  particulars,  now  recognized  by  Chris- 
tians as  undoubted  portions  of  revealed 
truth,  those  religions  were  more  advanced 
or  more  enlarged  than  the  religion  of  the 
favored  race.    The  question  is  hardly  one 
entangled  with  controversy.     No  doubt, 
if  it  be  found  that  these  extraneous  and 
independent  religions  taught  in  any  point 
more  fully  than  the  Hebrews  what  Chris- 
tians now  acknowledge,  this  will  be  for 
Christians  a  new  and  striking  proof  that 
in  the  infancy  of  the  race  of  Adam,  and 
before  its  distribution  over  the  earth,  the 
Almighty  imparted  to  it  precious  knowl- 
edge, which  it  could  hardly  have  discov- 
ered, and  was  but  indifferently  able  to  re- 
tain.    But  those,  who  view  religions  as 
simply  the  formations  gradually  effected 
by  our  own  unaided  powers,  from  fetichism 
upward,   will    have   their  solution    ready 
also  :  the  diversities  of  the  onward  move- 
ment, as  between  one  race  and  another, 
will  for  them  only  show  variety  in  tastes 
and  in  capacity  for  progress.    Let  me  pro- 
ceed to  an  example. 

It  is  a  favorite  observation  with  the 
negative  writers  on  religion,  that  the  nar- 
rative of  the  temptation  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  lends  no  support  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  existence  of  Satan  or  of  devils,  inas- 
much as  the  seduction  of  Eve  from  obedi- 
ence is  ascribed  simply  to  the  serpent 
The  personal  action  of  the  e?ii  spirit  is 
mentioned  in  several  places  of  the  Old 
Testament    But  there  is  no  identification 
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of  him  with  the  serpent  of  Paradise  ;  and 
farther,  there  is  no  distinct  intimation  that 
he  came  to  be  what  he  was  through  a  re- 
bellion against  God  followed  by  a  fall  from 
heaven.  The  magnificent  description  by 
Isaiah  *  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer  from  above, 
thoagh  it  may  well  serve  for  a  description 
of  snch  a  rebellion,  is  primarily  referable 
to  the  king  of  Babylon.  It  is  only  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament,  and  these 
not  systematically  combined  in  its  text, 
which  inform  us  that  he  was  a  fallen  spirit, 
once  in  conflict  with  the  servants  of  the 
Most  High.  We  hear  nothing,  in  fact, 
from  the  Old  Testament  of  the  War  in 
heaven.  But  while  this  awful  tradition 
was  waiting  for  its  sanction  from  the  pens 
of  Apostles,  and  was  apparently  unknown 
to  the  Hebrews,  there  was  sufficient  recol- 
lection of  it  in  the  heathen  leligions.  We 
are  told  of.it  as  late  as  by  Horace. f 
Homer  gives  it  us  in  various  forms — of 
the  Titans  punished  in  Tartaros,|  of  the 
Giants,  §  and  perhaps  also  in  the  attempt 
of  Otoft  and  Ephialtes  to  scale  the  heavens.  | 
Still,  we  had  not  until  recently  had  easy 
means  of  carrying  the  tradition  fuither 
back  into  remote  antiquity.  But  the 
Assyrian  monuments,  though  as  yet  but 
partially  unveiled,  furnish  a  tablet,^ 
thought  by  Mr.  Smith  to  be  one  of  those 
about  which  Berosus  states  that  they  were 
buried  before  the  Deluge,  and  disinterred 
after  it  had  subsided.  This  tablet  con- 
tains the  story  of  the  seven  wicked  gods 
or  spit  its,  who  conspired  together  to  make 
war  against  Hea.  And  Hea  sends  his  son 
Merodach  to  put  them  down,  even  as  Hor- 
ace in  his  fine  ode  assigns  to  Apollo  a 
capital  share  in  quelling  the  attack  of  the 
Giants.**  Probably  much  more  evidence 
could  be  collected  to  the  same  effect.  But 
what  has  been  said  is  sufficient  as  an  in- 
stance in  support  of  my  general  proposi- 
tion, namely,  there  may  be  cases  where 
the  independent  religions  of  antiquity  have 
enshrined  in  very  pointed  forms  traditions 
justly  to  be  ca.led  primeval,  which  have 
obtained  no  clear  notice  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  which  subsequently  appear  as 
authorized  portions  of  the  New.  If  this 
be  true,  then  it  is  surely  also  true  that 

*  Isaiah  xiv.  4-19. 

t  Hor.  Od.  b.  iii.  1  ;  v.  49.      J  Iliad,  x.  429. 
§  Horn.  Od.  vii.  59.  206.  |j  Ibid.  li.  307. 

T[  G.    Smith's    Assyrian    Discoveries,    pp. 
398-402. 
«*  Hor.  Od.  iii.  iv.  60-4. 


these  religions  were  employed  pro  ianio  in 
the  counsels  of  Divine  Providence,  for 
purposes  reaching  beyond  and  above  the 
consciousness  of  those  who  proclaimed  and 
practised  them. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  take  a  somewhat 
higher  flight.  It  will  be  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  doctrine  of  a  life  beyond 
the  grave  is  an  article  essential,  to  speak 
moderately,  for  the  completeness  of  re- 
ligion. Locke,  in  his  famous  Essay,  ex- 
cluded from  toleration  those  who  did  not 
believe  in  a  future  state,  because  without 
such  belief,  as  he  held,  they  could  give  no 
sufficient  guarantee  for  their  conduct  as 
good  citizens.  No  one  perhaps  would  act 
upon  such  an  opinion  now.  There  is  a 
law  wiitten  in  our  nature  itself,  apart  both 
from  temporal  sanctions  and  from  the 
prolongation  of  existence  after  death, 
which  of  itself  imposes  upon  sound  minds 
a  real  obligation  to  good  conduct.  But 
there  are  several  things  which  may  be  fair- 
ly urged.  First,  all  men  have  not  sound 
minds  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  not  only  harmonizes  with, 
but  very  greatly  strengthens  that  obliga- 
tion. And  moreover,  that  any  power, 
which  society  now  possesses  to  dispense 
with  this  powerful  sanction,  and  yet  enjoy 
comparative  impunity,  is  largely  due  to  an 
elevation  in  the  social  standard  of  right 
and  wrong,  both  public  and  private,  due 
to  the  long  reign  of  Christianity  in  the 
manners,  policy,  and  belief  of  civilized 
man. 

We  have  seen  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  life  was  not  among  the  sanctions  of 
the  Mosaic  law.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
my  purpose  to  endeavor  to  track  it  through 
all  the  non-Mosaic  religions  of  antiquity. 
It  will  be  enough  to  dwell  upon  two  of 
them,  in  which  it  appears  to  have  attained, 
at  a  very  early  date,  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment. And  it  is  noteworthy  that,  while 
the  recipients  of  special  religious  light  in 
prehistoric  times  were  Semites,  neither  of 
these  cases  is  found  among  members  of 
that  family  :  the  one  being  Aryan  or 
Japhetic,  and  the  other  what  is  commonly 
called  Turanian.  They  are  respectively 
the  cases  of  Iranians  or  Persians,  and  of 
Egypt.  And  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
resemblance  between  the  two  forms  of  de- 
velopment, which  tends  to  favor  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  common  origin. 

The  **  strain  to  faith,"  which  Professor 
Cheyne  regards  as  unsuited  to  an  early 
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stage  in  the  exi»tence  of  the  race,  seems 
to  have  been  pat  apon  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Iranians  at  a  very  early  stage  indeed. 
Perhaps  the  case  of  Egypt  carries  us  nearer 
to  the  fountainhead  of  historic  time  by  its 
certified  antiquity.  But  the  date  of  Zara- 
thustra,  or,  according  to  the  Latin  corrup- 
tion of  the  name,  Zoroaster,  is  thrown 
back  by  many  beyond  the  reputed  age 
even  of  the  Egyptian  remains.  The  mod- 
ern Parsees  bring  him  down  to  about  550 
B.C.  ;  but  Drs.  Haug  and  West  point  out 
that  the  movement,  which  he  led,  is  no- 
ticed in  the  earlier  Yedas,  and  conceive  it 
not  unreasonable  to  place  him  as  a  con. 
temporary  of  Moses. 

The  great  work  of  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson, published  in  1837-41,  made  us 
familiar  with  the  belief  of  the  Egyptians, 
not  only  in  a  future  life,  but  in  a  life  of 
future  retribution.  Their  funerals  seem 
to  have  been  celebrated  with  the  utmost 
pomp  of  religious  rites.*  It  is  a  well- 
known  and  at  least  plausible  opinion,  that 
the  skilled  preservation  of  the  mummy  was 
intended  to  conserve  the  remains  in  a  con- 
dition  fit  for  renewed  occupation  by  their 
former  owner.  On  the  Monuments,  a  pro- 
cession of  boats  cross,  from  Thebes,  the 
Lake  of  the  Dead,  and  at  the  necropolis 
the  body  is  set  up  in  the  ancestral  sepul- 
chre. The  final  judgment  is  held  before 
Osiris,  no  sinecurist  like  Aidonens  in 
Homer,  but  the  real  working  sovereign  of 
the  Underworld  and  its  inhabitants  ;  who 
governs  as  well  as  rules.  Before  him  jus- 
tice was  administered,  without  the  law's 
delay  ;  administered  there  and  then.  The 
actions  of  the  dead  man  were  weighed  in 
the  scales  of  Truth,  and  recorded  by 
Thoth.f  Horos  then  conducted  him  into 
the  presence  of  Osiris,  Anubis  also  tak- 
ing a  share,  and  the  four  Genii  of  Amenti 
waiting  to  do  their  part.  It  was  not 
dread  of  disgrace,  says  Wilkinson,^  which 
the  Egyptians  were  taught  to  look  upon  as 
the  principal  inducement  to  virtue,  but 
the  fear  of  that  final  judgment,  which 
awaited  them  in  a  future  state,  and  which 
was  to  deal  with  their  omissions  as  well  as 
with  their  crimes.  The  all-scmtinizing 
eye  of  the  Deity  penetrated  into  the 
secrets  of  the  heart ;  and,  as  the  rewards 
of  the  good  were  beyond  conception,  so 

*  Mannara  and  CiuUmt  ^  A«  AmAoA  Egyp- 
UoM,  by  Sir  J.  Gaidner  WiUdnaon,  Seocmd 
Serifli^  vol  Ui.  plat6a83-8. 

t  WilktwNm,  &i  isr^.  ttIlld.Vi.43S. 


were  the  punishments  of  the  bad,  who 
were  doomed  to  a  transmigration  into  the 
forms  of  the  most  detested  animals.  The 
evidence  of  their  belief  is  to  be  fonnd 
amply  recorded  upon  the  oldest  among 
their  monuments.*  In  later  times,  the 
features  of  ritual  and  presentation  were 
perhaps  less  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
masses,  but  the  tenet  continued  to  be  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Egyptians,  and  it 
seems  suSiciently  clear  that  from  them  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  was  learned  by 
Pythagoras  and  Plato,  f 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  testimony,  per- 
haps less  remarkable,  of  the  Zoroastrian 
religion.  In  the  person  of  its  great  teach- 
er, it  was  mainly  based,  says  Hang,  on 
Monotheism,^  although  the  motor,  or  evil 
principle,  was  present  with  that  of  good 
in  Ahuramasda,  or  Ormuxd,  himself.  § 
He  taught  a  fntnre  life  which  was  to  suc- 
ceed the  present  one  :  nor  did  he  hold 
survival  only,  bnt  retribution,  and  likewise 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.||  On  the 
third  night  after  death,  the  soul  of  the 
dead  man  approaches  the  bridge  of  Chin- 
vat  (or  assembling),  and  is  contended  for 
by  Deities  on  one  side,  and  Devas  on  the 
other,  while  he  is  examined  by  Ormozd 
himself  as  to  his  conduct  in  the  fleah. 
The  pure  soul  passes  the  bridge,  with  a 
company  of  its  fellows,  and  an  escort  of 
the  blessed  ones,  into  heaven. 

Bat  the  souls,  whioh  oome  to  the  bridge  foil 
of  terror  and  sick,  find  no  friend  there :  the 
evil  spirits.  Viniresha  bj  name,  lead  them 
bonnd  down  into  the  plaoe  of  the  dead  ;  into 
the  darkness,  the  dwelling  of  the  Hnij.f 

Thus  the  Pernan  religion  had  a  devel- 
oped doctrine  of  immortality,  like  that  of 
^^pt ;  though  they  were  thut  out  by 
their  rejection,  in  the  eariy  stages,  of  Im- 
agery and  ritual  from'  using  those  meaoa 
of  stamping  it  on  the  general  rind,  which 
were  so  freely  employed  by  the  E^^tians 
on  their  monnmenta.  Nor  can  we  doubt 
that  the  belief  in  immortality  continoed  to 
hold  its  place  in  the  authoritative  stand- 
ards of  the  religion,  for  we  understand 
that  it  is  cherished  by  the  Parsees  at  the 
present  day  as  a  practical  tenet.    Whether 

1 • ■ * 

♦  Wilkinson,  i.  211. 

t  Wilkinson  in  Bawlinson's  Bsrodokm,  al 
ii.  123. 

t  Hang,  p.  301.  %  P.  808. 

I  Pp.  217.  311-13. 

t  Donoker,  EUlMy  af  AniaqjOtg,  b.  iL  eh. 
vii.  :  from  the  Vendidad. 
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it  had  not  lapsed  long  ago  from  its  posi- 
tion of  influence  may  be  doabtful.  At 
any  rate,  a  passage  which  we  find  in 
Herodotos  seems  to  suggest  a  change  of 
that  character  under  the  Achsemenid  sov- 
ereigns of  Persia.  Cambyses,  absent  from 
his  capital,  had  put  to  death  his  brother 
Smerdis.  The  murdered  man  was  per- 
sonated by  an  impostor,  who  proclaimed 
himself  king,  and  sent  a  herald  to  make 
the  proclamation  in  the  camp.  Cambyses 
at  once  challenged  on  the  subject  the  per- 
son  whom  he  had  sent  to  commit  the  mur- 
der. This  was  Prexaspes,  who  replied  by 
saying  :  *'  If  the  dead  rise  again,  then  in- 
deed you  may  expect  also  to  meet  Astyages 
the  Mede  ;  but  if  things  continue  as  they 
have  been,  you  need  have  no  anticipation 
of  trouble  from  that  quarter.'*  * 

Prexaspes  spoke  with  the  object  of  re- 
moving alarm  from  the  mind  of  the  king. 
This  speech  indicates  a  decline  ;  and  de- 
terioration had  also  been  manifested  in 
other  great  articles  of  the  religion  of  Zo- 
roaster. First,  it  had  been  developed  into 
an  absolute  dualism. |  Each  of  the  two 
contending  powers  was  surrounded  with 
a  council  of  six  members,  over  which  he 


simply  presided,  like  a  moderator  in  a 
presbytery.  Under  the  sacerdotal  and 
ritualistic  system  of  the  Magi,  as  Duncker  ♦ 
assures  us,  Ormuzd  himself  was  represent- 
ed as  o£[ering  sacrifices  to  Mithra  and 
others  ;  actual  images  of  the  deities  were 
fashioned  under  the  first  Artaxerxes  ;  |  and 
Artaxerxes  II.,  falsifying  the  account  of 
Herodotos,!  erected  a  temple,  ns  well  as 
statues,  to  Anakita  at  £cbHtana.§ 

To  conclude.  Both  the  conservation 
of  the  belief  through  so  many  centuries, 
and  the  immense  force  with  which  it  seems 
to  have  acted  on  the  public  mind  at  the 
earliest  epochs,  stand  in  singular  contrast, 
as  to  this  great  article,  with  the  Mosaic 
system  :  nor  do  I  see  how  we  can  refuse 
to  recognize  a  sublime  agency  for  the 
preservation  of  truth  in  the  one  case,  as 
well  as  in  the  other.  The  God  of  revela- 
tion is  the  God  of  nature.  The  means 
employed  may  be  different,  but  the  aim 
is  the  same.  And  when  the  Redeemer, 
standing  in  Judea,  brings  life  and  immor- 
tality fully  into  light.  He  propounds  a 
doctrine  already  not  without  venerable 
witness  in  the  conscience  and  tradition  of 
mankind. — Nineteenth  Century , 
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THB  WORLD  IN  A  NUTSHELL. 

The  Histobt  of  Modern  Civilization.  A 
Handbook  based  on  M.  Gnstave  Dnooudray's 
"  Histoire  Sommaire  de  la  Civilization." 
With  Illustrations.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ion  <fe  Co. 

The  first  section  of  this  convenient  sum- 
mary, the  *'  History  of  Ancient  Civilization," 
edited  by  Rev.  J.  Verschoyle,  was  published 
two  years  ago.  The  two  parts  of  course  be- 
long to  each  other,  and  fit  into  a  well-ordered 
plan,  though  each  one  may  be  profitably  used 
by  itself.  The  new  and  concluding  section 
follows  the  same  general  method  as  its  prede- 
cessor, in  being  something  more  than  a  trans- 
lation. Views  of  history  and  theories  of  his- 
torical investigation  have  changed  much  since 
M  Daooudray's  masterly  digest  was  written. 
The  tendency  to  study  events  with  reference 

*  Herod,  iii.  62,  misquoted,  as  T  conceive, 
by  Dunoker  (vol.  v.  p.  181,  Abbott's  transla- 
tion). The  text  runs  :  el  jiiv  wif  ol  rdheciTeq 
aveoTraoi  .  .  ,  el  6*  kari  ijairep  npd  tov,  k.t.X.  I 
note  the  tone  and  spirit,  as  well  as  the  words. 

t  Haug,  p.  306. 


to  their  causes  and  the  principles  which  under- 
lie and  instigate  external  movements  has 
grown  with  a  wonderful  impulse.  To  meet 
the  new  needs  demanded  by  this  change  of 
purpose,  adaptation  and  revision  have  en- 
tered as  largely  into  the  work  as  translation, 
till  the  original  can  be  regarded  as  little  more 
than  a  basis.  While,  perhaps,  the  changes, 
effected  by  wider  as  well  as  by  more  exact  and 
detailed  instruments  and  methods  of  research, 
have  not  played  as  great  a  part  in  the  recon- 
struction of  modern  as  of  ancient  history, 
they  have  still  been  useful  in  enlarging  our 
conceptions  of  the  growth  of  society  since  the 
Christian  era  began. 

The  order  of  arrangement  in  the  present 
volume  follows  the  same  plan  as  that  which 
governed  the  first  section.  The  text  is  thor- 
oughly classified  with  reference  to  subjects, 
and  disentangled  from  all  that  confusion 
which  naturally  arises  from  the  treatment  of 

♦  Book  vii.  ch.  vii.  Abbott's  translation,  p. 
161  of  vol.  V. 

t  Ibid.  p.  176.  X  Ibid.  p.  177. 

§Herod.  i.  131. 
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mateTial  into  which  so  many  complex  ele- 
ments enter  as  into  that  of  history.  This 
order  enables  the  reader  to  grasp  his  theme 
easily,  and  gives  special  pedagogic  value  to  the 
book.  Of  coarse  in  its  raison  d*€ire,  as  a  sum- 
mary, such  a  work  misses  everything  like  con. 
orete  fulness.  No  one  need  expect  a  vivid 
picture  of  life,  for  the  conception  of  life  means 
grasp  of  detail.  The  digest  involves  desiccat- 
ed treatment.  But  within  its  scope,  and  a 
very  useful  scope  such  a  work  must  always 
have,  as  making  an  easy  lodgment  within  the 
memory  of  the  student  and  furnishing  nuclei 
for  the  classification  of  the  wider  detail  ac 
quired  by  other  historical  reading,  the  book 
before  us  is  one  of  notable  excellence.  In  a 
busy  age,  too,  when  nine  tenths  of  those  who 
read  care  only  for  salient  facts,  the  outline 
and  skeleton  of  knowledge,  and  have  neither 
time  nor  inclination  for  the  fruits  of  scholar- 
ship, such  a  work  helps  to  fill  a  great  func- 
tion. It  need  only  be  said  further  ot  the 
'*  History  of  Modem  Civilizaton,"  that,  like 
Its  predecessor,  it  is  edited  with  scholarly  skill. 
In  illustration,  care  has  been  taken  to  enliven 
and  expand  the  value  of  the  text,  and  the  pub- 
lishers have  made  its  mechanical  execution 
worthy  of  its  purpose  and  of  the  reputation  of 
their  great  house. 
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A  second  book  by  Miss  Seawell,  who  wrote 
that  charming  and  inspiring  story  of  youthful 
heroism,  "  Little  Jarvis,"  written,  too,  in  a 
similar  vein,  will  natarally  ezoite  interest  in  a 
wide  circle  of  youthful  readers.  The  story  of 
adventure,  which  inevitably  appeals  to  the 
first  place  in  the  boy's  affeotlon,  only  needs 
tiie  fins  spirit  of  noble  smbi  I  devotion 


to  duty  to  lift  it  up  |to  an  edaoational  plaoe. 
The  book  before  us,  if  it  does  not  quite  reach 
the  artistic  level  of  "  Little  Jarvis,"  which 
was  in  its  way  quite  a  masterpiece,  travels  in 
the  same  direction.  As  the  name  indicates, 
it  is  based  on  an  incident  in  the  life  of  the 
late  Commodore  Paulding,  who  died  not  manj 
years  ago  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  of  repu- 
tation, though  his  advanced  years  prednded 
him  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  splen- 
did naval  feats  of  our  late  civil  war.  Hiram 
Paulding  was  a  son  of  one  of  the  captors  of 
Major  Andr€,  and  was  fully  worthy  of  his 
patriotic  antecedents.  He  became  a  midship* 
man  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  shortly  after 
his  appointment,  when  merely  what  we  shonld 
now  regard  as  a  schoolboy,  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Lake  Champlain  in  the  War  of  1819, 
where  Commodore  MacDonongh  won  a  notable 
victory  with  a  rudely  and  hastily  built  flotilla 
which  he  and  his  men  had  constructed  ont  of 
the  forest.  These  clumsy  floating  batteries^ 
hardly  fit  to  withstand  even  the  gales  of  a 
small  inland  lake,  were  made  the  agencies  of 
a  naval  skill  and  courage  that  compare  favor- 
ably with  like  qualities  which  have  emblazoned 
some  of  the  most  splendid  p^es  of  modem 
history.  The  marvellous  evolution  of  naval 
warfare,  with  its  steel-armored  ships  and  high- 
power  guns,  tends  to  belittle  the  exploits  of 
an  earlier  age  in  the  thoughts  of  careless 
minds.  But  it  is  surely  true  that  with  the 
achievement  of  science  in  perfecting  the  in- 
struments of  war,  much  of  the  romance  of  bat- 
tle has  fled  alike  on  land  and  sea.  No  mod- 
ern naval  commander,  whatever  be  his  oppor- 
tunities,  will  ever  be  able  to  stir  the  imagina- 
tion as  do  the  exploits  of  Nelidn,  Bodney, 
Cochrane,  and  Porter  (not  the  late  Admiral 
Porter,  but  his  father). 

Commander  MauDonough's  exploit  on  Lake 
Champlain  played  an  important  part  in  deter- 
mining the  War  of  1812,  and  it  was  the  good 
luck  of  young  Midshipman  Paulding  to  perform 
an  important  minor  part  in  the  battle.  He  was 
in  command  of  the  boats  which  repelled  the 
enemy*  s  cutters  sent  to  capture  one  of  onr 
stranded  gunboats,  and  his  gallantry  saved 
the  vessel.  For  this  the  brave  lad  received  a 
sword  of  honor  from  Congress.  The  narrative 
under  our  notice  of  course  includes  much 
which  is  fictitious  with  its  woof  of  fact.  The 
story  is  simply  and  vividly  told,  with  a  bright 
play  of  humor  mingled  with  its  more  heroic 
elements.  Old  bo'sons  mate,  Danny  Dixon, 
with  his  sailor's  yams  of  Captain  Paul  Jones 
and  other  naval  heroes,  is  a  devsr  pieoi  of 
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portraitare,  and  is  an  amosing  piotnre  of  the 
old  man  o'  war's  man,  a  type  of  character 
which  has  oontriboted  to  the  attractiveness  of 
so  many  novels  from  the  time  of  Smollett  to 
that  of  Clark  Bassell.  Yoang  people  will  find 
a  chunk  of  solid  satisfaction  in  reading  snch 
a  book  as  Miss  Seawell  has  again  given  ns. 
It  is  a  pleasant  promise  that  it  belongs  to  a 
series—"  Yonng  Heroes  of  Our  Navy*' — full 
of  potentiality,  if  the  hereafter  is  justified  by 
what  is  already  accomplished. 

Mrs.  Needell's  realistic  study  of  life  in 
"  Stephen  Ellicott*s  Daughter**  must  be  dis- 
tinctly classed  as  superior  workmanship.  The 
motive  which  determines  the  story  is  the  ab- 
sorbing passion  for  wealth  and  what  wealth 
brings,  and  its  power  over  a  weak  but  not 
radically  wicked  man  to  debase,  and  finally 
destroy  everything  in  him  which  works  for 
honor  and  uprightness.  In  another  novel 
lying  on  our  study  table  for  review  occurs  this 
aphorism  :  "  For  a  deadener  of  feeling,  for  a 
blunter  of  sensibility,  for  a  destroyer  of  the 
higher  and  more  delicate  emotions,  the  want 
of  money  is  an  unparalleled  agent.**  For  the 
phrase  "  want  of  money'  *  in  this  sentence 
might  he  substituted  with  no  less  truth  "  the 
determination  to  make  and  keep  money  at 
aoy  hazard.'  *  Lancelot  Henderson,  in  Mrs. 
Needell's  uovel,  falls  heir  to  an  estate  dishon. 
eatly  represented  by  his  father,  who  had  from 
his  father  received  a  will  leaving  the  property 
to  an  elder  brother,  previously  fallen  in  dis- 
favor. Lancelot's  father  transmits  to  his  son 
the  injunction,  disregarded  by  himself,  to  re- 
store a  wrongfully  held  property,  and  the  son 
disregards  the  trust  as  the  father  had  done. 
The  rightful  heir,  Lancelot's  cousin,  who, 
under  another  name,  becomes  known  to  his 
relations,  is  suspicious  of  the  true  fact,  but 
proof  is  concealed  in  the  document  held  by 
the  usurper.  This  paper  is  finally  discovered 
by  Lancelot's  wife,  who  has  been  won  from 
the  worthier  cousin  by  a  cunning  trick,  and 
the  husband's  knowledge  of  his  wife's  ac- 
quaintance with  his  baseness  is  followed  by 
her  getting  possession  of  the  will  and  conceal- 
ing it  from  him,  with  the  demand  that  he 
shall  make  restitution  within  a  given  period, 
under  penalty  of  exposure.  Lancelot  is 
driven  by  his  own  mad  passion  and  base  in 
stinots  from  one  subterfuge  to  another,  to  the 
final  commission  of  suicide.  The  author 
shows  ns  a  piotora.  composed  with  great  psy- 
chological skill  of  the  swift  decadence  of  the 
unhappy  man,  spurred  alike  by  losses  on  the 


turf,  hatred  of  his  cousin,  and  fear  of  detec- 
tion, till  he  plunges  headlong  into  the  abyss 
that  awaits  him.  A  contrast  of  character,  well 
devised,  is  that  of  Dr.  Anthony  Glynne,  cUiaa 
Anthony  Henderson,  Lancelot's  cousin,  who 
refuses  to  accept  his  own  name,  strong,  reso- 
lute of  purpose,  austere  in  honor,  and  inspired 
by  high  ideals,  who  is  roaster  of  circumstance 
and  not  its  slave.  The  antithesis  is  worked 
out  with  great  art  and  effect.  Dr.  Glynne 
saves  his  cousin  s  life  by  his  skill  and  self- 
devotion  in  operating  on  him  for  diphtheria, 
and  when  he  becomes  master  of  the  secret 
which  restores  him  to  his  rights,  and  brands 
Lancelot  as  a  scoundrel,  acts  with  habitual 
nobility.  Mrs.  Henderson,  the  daughter  of 
the  sturdy  Stephen  Ellicott,  half  gentleman, 
half  yeoman,  is  almost  too  perfect  for  frail 
humanity  :  and  to  our  notion  there  is  far  more 
iifelikeness  in  the  figare  of  Winifred,  the  sis- 
ter of  the  wretched  hero,  whose  charm  of 
character  is  not  less  alluring  because  she  is 
very  human  and  defective — all  true  woman 
and  not  the  least  an  angel.  Another  capitally 
drawn  character  is  that  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Maurice  Acland,  the  rector  of  Thorpe-Bredy, 
a  scholarly,  somewhat  narrow  man,  proud, 
high-minded,  shy.  and  full  of  the  finest  in- 
stincts of  the  English  gentleman,  who  never 
can  get  away  from  his  university  instincts, 
and  preaches  over  the  heads  of  his  rural  pa- 
rishioners. The  story  is  very  genuine  and 
sincere,  and  is  a  bowshot  beyond  the  mark  of 
the  average  English  novel  alike  in  strength  of 
conception  and  art  of  narrative. 

Miss  Whitby  has  shown  conscience  and  tal- 
ent in  her  art,  and  *'  One  Reason  Why'*  is  very 
readable,  though  we  scarcely  think  equal  to 
either  of  its  predecessors  in  those  qualities 
which  appeal  to  the  better  class  of  novel  read- 
ers. The  novel  is  not  distinguished  by  any 
element  of  freshness  or  originality  in  its  plot, 
nor  does  it  touch  any  of  the  deeper  reaches  of 
feeling  or  emotion.  It  shows,  nevertheless, 
good  sound  workmanship,  and  suffices  to  at- 
tract the  reader  agreeably,  if  he  does  not  expect 
too  much.  A  charming  young  woman,  who, 
driven  by  family  stress,  becomes  a  governess 
in  a  wealthy  and  aristocratic  family,  and  draws 
the  heir  of  the  title  and  estates  to  fall  desper- 
ately in  love  with  her,  is  always  an  interesting 
personage,  if  the  author  does  her  half  justice. 
There  is  no  shortcoming  in  Miss  Whitby  in 
this  case,  as  she  endows  her  heroine  with  even 
more  pride  and  hauteur  than  suffice  to  justify 
her   self-respect   and    dignity  in   the   most 
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▼muu  a  la  MMieniituly  nurient  autm 
initna-  ua  -.amnu  ilea  it  Iftizaiu  v  '  7^ 
Tia^nn.  *  oueueii^  imy  na  raMcmuiw  rtxxngv 
It  Ha  -mpamtiLQnu. 
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lOd  ''anr.      Dim  ok.  *na    jfaifniiir> 
ravuiouunary  *isar  ICHth 
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library  was  in  flames.  Dr.  Paohler,  who  had 
only  the  two  under-librarians  to  aid  him, 
bravely  risked  his  life  to  save  the  treasures  in 
his  charge.  He  was  active  with  his  pen,  and 
his  novels,  poems,  and  articles  in  periodicals 
had  considerable  popularity. 

A  Bunsen-Dbnkmaij,  in  the  form  of  a  bronze 
bust  of  the  scholar  and  diplomatist,  has  jnst 
been  nnveiled  at  Korbach,  his  native  place. 

DoM  Pkdbo  d*Alcantaba,  the  ex-Emperor  of 
Brazil,  continues  his  favorite  study  of  He- 
brew. He  has  privately  printed  at  Avignon  a 
monograph  under  the  title  of  *'  Poesies  He- 
braico-Proven9ales  du  Rituel  Israelite  Comta- 
din.'*  It  contains  the  Hebrew  text,  with  a 
transcription  and  a  French  translation.  The 
hymns  are  still  used  in  Provence  upon  special 
occasions.  They  were  composed,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  acrostics,  by  a  certain  Morde- 
cai,  and  most  probably  by  Mordecai  Ventura, 
and,  if  so,  Dom  Pedro  says  rightly  they  are  of 
the  sixteenth  or  the  seventeenth  century,  add- 
ing, **  Avant  cette  4poque  on  n'en  trouve  nulle 
trace.'*  The  AthencBum,  however,  lately  men- 
tioned the  projected  publication  of  a  fragment 
of  a  Hebrew  Proven9al  poem  on  the  history  of 
Esther  of  the  fourteenth  century.  His  Maj- 
esty states  at  the  end  of  his  preface  that  he 
has  learned  too  late  that  M.  Ernest  Sabatier, 
of  Nimes,  had  already  published  a  translation 
of  Mordecai's  hymns,  without  the  Hebrew 
text,  at  Nimes  in  1874. 

GoL.  TwEEDrs,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  Gen- 
eral at  Baghdad,  has  for  many  years  been  en- 
gaged iu  the  collection  of  materials  for  a  work 
on  the  Arabian  horse,  and  now,  on  the  eve  of 
his  retirement  from  the  East,  has  finished  his 
work.  It  will  be  highly  elaborate,  and  is  in- 
tended to  give  a  history  of  horse-breeding  in 
Arabia,  accounts  of  all  the  most  noted  Arab 
studs  and  strains  in  the  East,  notices  of  the 
most  famous  Arabs  that  have  been  imported, 
and  a  full  comparison  of  ther  Arab  horse  with 
other  varieties.  The  work,  which  will  be 
illustrated,  is  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Blackwood  &  Sons. 

Messbs.  MACMHiLAN  have  just  published  the 
first  part  of  an  illustrated  edition  of  Green's 
"  Short  History  of  the  English  People,**  hand- 
somely printed  in  super  royal  octavo  size. 
The  illustrations,  which  have  been  partly 
selected  by  Mrs.  Green  and  Mr.  George  Scharf, 
are  engraved  in  wood  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper. 
They  are  taken  from  authentic  sources,  to  ex- 
hibit pictoriaily  Hxe  arts,  industries,  costumes. 


coins,  domestic  and  ecclesiastical  architecture 
of  the  various  periods,  and  also  include  a 
series  of  portraits.  In  addition,  there  will 
be  colored  maps,  and  chromo-lithograph  re- 
productions from  illuminated  MSS.,  etc.  It 
is  expected  that  the  whole  will  be  completed 
in  thirty  monthly  parts. 

Mb.  Hall  Cainb's  new  romance,  *'  The 
Scapegoat,**  seems  to  have  touched  the  feel- 
ings of  English  Jews,  during  its  appearance  in 
the  •  Illwfirated  London  News.  Through  Dr. 
Adler,  the  Chief  Rabbi,  they  have  addressed 
to  him  an  invitation  to  visit  Russia,  together 
with  a  companion  familiar  with  the  country 
and  the  language,  in  order  that  he  may  study 
the  Russo  Jewish  question  on  the  spot.  We 
understand  that  the  first  edition  of  "  The 
Scapegoat"  in  two- volume  form  was  entirely 
exhausted  on  subscription. 

Mb.  Gbant  Allen  will  leave  England  next 
week.  He  proposes  to  travel  through  the 
Tyrol  and  Northern  Italy,  before  settling  down 
in  his  winter  home  at  Antibes.  In  addition 
to  other  literary  work,  he  has  lately  been  en- 
gaged in  preparing  for  the  press  a  translation 
of  the  "  Attys"  of  Catullus  which  he  made 
some  years  ago.  He  will  prefix  to  it  a  pref- 
ace, dealing  generally  with  the  mythology  of 
the  subject. 

As  witnesses  of  the  popularity  of  **  The  Can- 
terbury Tales,**  fifty.fonr  MSS.  still  exist, 
ranging  in  date  from  about  1420  to  1476.  Of 
these,  all  except  four  are  accessible  to  students 
either  in  public  libraries  or  by  the  courtesy  of 
private  owners — Lord  Ellesmere,  Mr.  Wynne 
of  Peniartb,  Lords  Leconfield,  Leicester,  Tolle- 
mache,  Delamere,  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire 
and  Northumberland,  and  Sir  Henry  Ingilby. 
Lord  Ashburnham  will  not  let  his  four  MSS. 
be  used,  and  Lady  Cardigan  locks  her  one  up 
too.  Of  other  MSS.  once  known,  that  seen  by 
William  Tbynne  about  1530,  and  signed  '*  ex- 
aminatur  Chaucer,"  is  roost  desired.  Then 
come  six  mentioned  by  Urry,  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Chandos,  the  Hon.  Col.  H.  Worseley, 
Mr.  E.  Cambey,  Mr.  Norton  of  Suthwic, 
Hants,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  Royal  So- 
ciety (No.  38),  and  Tyrwhitt's  Askew  L, 
though  any  or  all  of  these  may  be  among  the 
fifty-four  known  MSS.  The  MS.  Cotton,  Otho 
A  18,  was  burned  in  the  Westminster  fire. 
The  MSS.  of  the  *'  Tales"  bequeathed  by  early 
Wills  we  can  hardly  hope  to  identify  now. 

A  SMALL  but  interesting  Luther  find  (this 
time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  genuine  one)  is  re- 
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MuBiG  AS  Mkdicikb.  —The  Lancet  gives  a  very 
cantions  reply  to  a  suggestion  as  to  the  use  of 
music  as  a  medical  treatment.  "  Five  years 
ago,"  says  the  La7icet*8  correspondent,  **  I  had 
an  opportnnit}'  of  trying  the  effect  of  dreamy 
mosic  npon  a  lady  of  great  inteHectnal  power, 
who  retained,  too,  her  facnlties  at  the  ripe  age 
of  eighty-six.  About  seven  minutes  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  music,  and  before  its  last  notes 
were  heard  my  revered  friend,  the  Viscountess 
Combermero,  had  closed  her  eyes  and  was 
napping."  This  story  reminds  us  (says  the 
Hospital)  of  another  told  by  the  late  Dean 
Bamsey  in  his  "  Reminiscences  of  Scottish 
Life  and  Character."  A  certain  country  laird 
was  ta^en  ill  with  some  affection  which  pro- 
duced marked  sleeplessness.  All  sorts  of 
remedies  for  the  insomnia  were  tried,  but  tried 
in  vain.  The  laird  had  a  son  who  was  what  is 
called  in  Scotland  "  daft,"  that  is,  he  was 
somewhat  weak  in  the  upper  story.  When 
the  other  members  of  the  laird*s  family  were 
in  a  state  bordering  on  distraction,  the  lad, 
whom  nobody  thought  of  taking  into  consulta- 
tion, suddenly  burst  out  with,  "  Feyther  aye 
sleeps  i'  the  kirk."  The  suggestion  of  getting 
a  minister  to  preach  to  the  sleepless  man  was 
acted  upon  immediately,  and  with  the  best  re- 
sults. Hardly  had  the  reverend  divine  got 
well  into  the  second  head  of  his  discourse,  be- 
fore the  patient  was  sound  asleep  and  snoring 
like  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe.  The  peculiar 
monotony  of  the  preacher's  voice  had  acted  as 
an  irresistible  soporific.  It  is  a  common  ex- 
perience that  the  monotonous  reading  of  a 
book,  or  the  measured  cadences  of  quiet  siug- 
ing,  is  often  of  great  value  in  the  soothing  of 
the  nervous  syatem.  It  might  be  well  if  nurses 
were  taught  to  chant  a  little,  and  were  to  learn 
suitable  music  for  the  bedside.  Youn^  ladies, 
too,  and  even  matrons,  would  be  all  the  better 
if,  in  the  course  of  their  ordinary  education, 
they  had  a  little  instruction  in  music  of  a 
sleep-inducing  kind.  There  is  manifestly  a 
field  for  the  musical  composer  also,  as  well  as 
for  the  nurse  and  the  young  lady. 

The  Storm-wave  op  1876. — The  natives  usu- 
ally go  to  rest  at  sunset,  in  the  little  huts 
under  bamboos,  of  which  there  are  long 
clumps  stretching  everywhere  ;  and,  happily, 
it  is  the  custom  in  these  districts  to  plant 
dense  groves  of  trees,  but  more  especially  of 
cocoanut  and  palm,  round  the  villages  ;  and 
almost  ail  who  survived  saved  themselves  by 
clinjbing  into  the  branches,  when  the  strange 


screaming  sound — the  din  of  the  cyclone, 
amid  the  dead  silence  that  always  reigns  at 
night  in  Bengal — was  heard,  coming  from  the 
southwest.  It  is  not,  says  a  print  of  the 
month,  the  continuous  whistle  of  a  Western 
tempest,  but  a  fierce  overwhelming  uproar, 
like  the  thundering  of  sarf  upon  leagues  of 
stony  beach  ;  and  in  an  instant,  the  isles  of 
the  Megna  and  its  broad  channel  became  the 
very  centre  of  that  terrific  circular  storm  of 
wind  and  water  combined.  The  latter,  piled 
up,  "  turned  almost  like  a  wheel  over  Lakhi- 
par,  and,  whirling  downward  again,  drove  with 
its  western  segment  the  heaped- up  waves  of 
the  two  great  rivers  in  a  wall  of  death  thrice 
as  high  as  the  '  bore,'  washing  clean  over  the 
rich  and  populous  islands.  They  stand  some 
twenty  feet  above  mid-tide,  yet  this  dreadful 
wave  of  the  cyclone  rose,  at  least,  another 
twenty  feet,  high  over  the  dry  land,  submerg- 
ing every  hamlet  and  cattle  shed  ;  drowning 
men,  women,  and  children  in  their  sleep  ; 
bursting  over  tank,  and  garden,  and  temple  — 
in  a  few  minutes  slaying  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  human  creatures.  Imagine  the 
horror  of  that  scene — of  that  death  so  abrupt, 
pitiless,  and  inevitable.  From  the  moment 
when  the  first  howl  of  the  cyclone  was  heard, 
tearing  upward  from  the  ocean,  to  the  awful 
return  stroke  of  the  tempest,  herding  before  it 
the  dark  waves  of  water,  scarcely  thirty  minutes 
elapsed.  Tens  of  thousands  of  human  beings 
were  by  that  time  caught  up  and  washed  like 
drift-wood  into  the  boiling  bay  ;  tens  of  thou- 
sands more  were  choked  in  their  beds  by 
whelming  waves  and  ruined  buildings  ;  and 
all  the  work  of  their  hands,  all  their  posses- 
sions, and  all  their  cattle  were  similarly  seized 
in  the  black  flood  and  destroyed." — (JasseWa 
IlhjLstrattd  History  of  India. 

The  O'GrORMAN  Mahon. — An  interesting  arti- 
cle on  the  late  The  O'Gorman  Mahon  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Sun.     Here  is  an  extract : 

"  He  first  went  to  Paris,  and  appeared  at 
the  Court  of  Louis  Philippe.  His  handsome 
face  and  form  and  his  readiness  to  fight,  and 
his  formidableness  when  once  in  a  duel,  soon 
won  him  fame  and  favor  at  Court.  He  be- 
came the  friend  of  the  King  and  intimate  with 
Talleyrand.  All  the  brilliant  society  of  the 
capital  of  fashion  was  open  to  him.  Women 
loved  him,  men  sought  and  envied  him,  his 
enemies  feared  him,  and  his  fortune  rose  high. 
With  Paris  as  a  centre  of  operations,  he  trav- 
elled over  all  Europe  during  the  next  few 
years.   All  sorts  of  wars,  great  and  small,  were 
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Now  that  the  first  series  of  papers  on 
, Rassian  Characleri sties  wh icli  have  ap- 
peared during  the  past  two  years  in  the 
fafrea  of  this  Review  have  come  to  a  close, 
have  been  asked  to  remove  one  or  two 
misconceptioDs  ibat  have  arisen  in  some 
quarters  respecting  ibem,  by  offering  & 
few  remarks  as  to  their  sROpe  and  object. 
They  were  written  without  a  trace  of  bit- 
terness against  the  governing  classes  or  the 
governed  masses  of  Russian  society,  in  the 
Lope  that  they  might  prove  a  Irustwortby 
contribution  to  Englishmen's  knowledge 
of  a  truly  remarkable  people,  who,  in  the 
opinion  alike  of  aober  friends  and  impar- 
tial enemies,  seem  desltned  at  no  very  dis- 
tant date  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  poli- 
tics of  Europe,  and  it  luay  be — I  say  it 
with  all  due  respect  for  iLe  anlhoritative 
and  optimistic  views  of  General  Roberts — 
in  that  part  ot  Asia  witb  the  prospeiity  of 
which  the  tolereita  ot  this  country  are  so 
Nsw8mK_V«b  UV.,  Ho.«. 


closely  bound  up.  They  aimed,  therefore, 
at  giving  expression  to  ethnographical 
truths  rather  than  political  opinions.  lie 
would,  indeed,  be  eneaged  on  a  wild  goose 
chase,  who  should  hopefully  strive  at  tlie 
present  moment  to  awaken  an  enlightened 
and  fruitful  interest  in  foreign  politics, 
bristling  with  outlandish  names  of  persona 
and  places,  among  a  peaceful  domestic 
people  like  oar  own.  Even  our  chosen 
representatives  in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons, 
although  possessed,  no  doubt,  of  an  in- 
timate knowiediTGof  physical  and  political 
geography,  modestly  imitate  the  Bour- 
geoi»  Qentiihomme,  and  would  fain  be 
treated  by  the  leaders  on  both  sides  as  if 
they  were  unaware  that  Bucharest  is  not 
iti  Asia  Minor,  or  Salonica  on  the  coast,  of 
Cbili.  Tlie  best  service  ibat  could  be  ren- 
dered to  such  a  people  under  such  circum- 
stances, by  their  best  friend,  seemed  that 
of  introducing  them  in  an  easy,  ioformai 
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system,  bat  it  matters  very  little  to  the 
wayfarer  shot  dead  by  a  highwayman  that 
his  murderer  intended  only  to  disable  in 
order  the  better  to  rob  him,  and  never  for 
a  moment  conceived  the  plan  of  causing 
death  by  internal  hemorrhage.  One  need 
have  no  hesitation  to  declare  that  the  Gov- 
ernment are  at  present  pursuing  a  system 
of  which  the  object  is  to  prop  up  the 
autocracy,  and  the  means  include  every 
conceivable  act — whatever  its  ethical  char- 
acter— which  promises  to  facilitate  the  at- 
tainment of  this  end.  The  peasantry, 
which  for  generations  had  been  sleeping 
the  natural  sleep  of  ignorance,  were  be- 
ginning to  show  signs  of  waking  up  and 
growing  restive  toward  the  close  of  the 
last  reign,  but  the  Governmental  nurse  has 
dosed  it  with  strong  opiates,  which  may 
possibly  kill,  but  will  infallibly  stupefy  it 
The  difference  between  the  condition  of 
the  people  now  and  in  the  days  of  serf- 
dom is  one  of  degree,  the  latter  state 
being  worse  than  the  former.  They  still 
continue  to  support  the  upper  classes,  not 
in  harmless  idleness,  but  in  diabolical  mis- 
chievousness,  while  they  too  frequently 
fail  to  support  themselves.  It  is  with 
blood  withheld  from  the  veins  and  whipped 
from  the  backs  of  the  most  miserable  of 
mortals  that  that  militarism  is  maintained 
which  is  a  menace  to  £urope  and  a  curse 
to  mankind. 

This  being  an  exceptionally  bad  year  for 
the  peasantry,  offers  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  testing  the  true  character  of  that 
paternal  care  which  the  Government  is 
said  to  lavish  on  its  subjects.  Famine,  we 
are  told  by  official  newspapers,  threatens 
to  prove  as  intense  as  it  will  be  wide- 
spread. In  numerous  districts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Penza  the  people  cannot  even 
now  obtain  any  food  but  bread,  and  even 
that  only  every  second  day  ;  and  the  bread 
which  they  thus  wistfully  long  for  is  like 
the  Psalmist's,  mingled  with  tears,  and 
with  other  ingredients  incomparably  more 
injurious — tree-bark,  grasses,  dung,  etc. 
We  read  of  women  and  children  stalking 
in  the  highways,  crouching  in  ditches  and 
lanes,  with  bloodshot  eyes,  faces  pinched 
and  fleshless,  the  lower  parts  of  the  body 
swollen  as  with  dropsy  to  monstrous 
dimensions.  The  heart  of  a  Gradgrind  or 
a  Scrooge,  in  his  unregenerate  days,  would 
have  melted  in  pity  at  the  sight  of  these 
gasping  wretches  perishing  miserably  in 
the  midst  of  the  wealth  which  they  and 


their  fathers  had  created.  And  yet  even 
among  these  step-children  of  Providence, 
before  hunger-typhus  has  had  time  to  res- 
cue them  from  torture,  the  Governmental 
lash  and  birch  are  busy — very  busy,  but 
unsuccessful. 

Tax-gathering  was  never  better  under- 
stood or  more  successfully  practised  in 
Russia  than  at  the  present  day.  A  com- 
parison between  the  methods  in  vogue 
then  and  now  leaves  no  doubt  on  that 
score.  About  twenty  years  ago  M.  Oby- 
denkoff,  the  Nikitinsky  Elder,  was  wont 
to  extract  the  taxes  by  the  simple  process 
of  '^  hanging  up  an  impecunious  peasant 
head  downward  until  he  had  consented  to 
pay  the  sum  demanded.  A  fellow  who 
had  been  thus  hung  up  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  and  then  come  to  himself,  preferred 
a  complaint  against  the  officer  ;  but  the 
authorities,  for  all  encouragement,  con- 
demned him  to  be  knouted  for  his  restive- 
ness."  *  That  was  in  the  old  days,  when 
the  country  was,  comparatively  speaking, 
prosperous.  Now  that  hunger  is  taking 
more  lives  than  a  modern  epidemic,  **  the 
representatives  of  the  Government,"  we 
are  credibly  informed,  **  never  stop  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  that  have  brought 
about  the  distress ;  they  simply  insist 
upon  immediate  payment."  The  means 
they  employ  are  drastic,  their  zeal  wholly 
misplaced,  and  they  end  by  ruining  whole 
villages,  without  satisfying  the  authorities 
or  even  shielding  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  neglect  of  duty.  Thus  **  in  the 
Government  of  Kherson  the  police  have  in 
many  places  sold  by  auction  all  the  mov- 
able property  of  the  peasants  to  pay  the 
taxes.  This  has  been  done,  for  instance, 
in  Petrovka,  Verbliushka,  Vershinoka- 
menka,  Spassovo,  Novostarodoob,  etc, 
agricultural  implements  and  live  •  stock 
being  the  chief  kinds  of  property  knocked 
down  under  the  hammer."  f  **  The  au- 
thorities may  possibly  desire,  though  they 
cannot  reasonably  hope,  that  these  peas- 
ants will  soon  recover  from  the  effects  of 
a  blow  like  this.  As  well  might  one  de- 
prive a  Siberian  hunter  of  his  gun  and 
ammunition,  and  then  condemn  him  to 
live  exclusively  on  the  produce  of  the 
chase.  And  yet  this  is  a  favorite  method 
of  procedure.     For  the  last  twelve  months 


♦  Kama  and  Ural,  by  M.  Nemirovitch-Dants- 
chenko,  St.  Petersburg,  1890,  in  8vo,  p.  279. 
t  The  Week,  8th  February,  1891. 
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and  panctaallj  collects  his  rents.  Is  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  awaken  feeling,  in 
the  breast  of  this  miserable  beast  ?"  ''^  In 
the  Dookhovtshinskj  district,  a  woman 
abont  to  become  a  mother  was  severely 
flogged  because  she  suggested  that  the  fa- 
ther of  her  child  should  coutribate  a  little 
to  its  support  ;  and  the  whole  Mir,  with 
the  Starosta  and  the  police,  were  present 
at  the  execution.! 

The  Government,  which  is  obviously 
acting  with  the  utmost  deliberation,  is  re- 
solved to  reduce  the  people  to  a  condition 
of  abject  unreasoning  slavishness,  which 
will  permit  them  to  be  dealt  with  like  cat- 
tle. This  ideal,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
authorities,  has  not  y«t  been  attained. 
That  the  goal  is  not  very  far  off  will  per- 
haps seem  probable,  from  the  following 
fact,  vouched  for  by  one  of  the  most  lojal 
and  reactionary  organs  of  the  Russian 
press.  During  the  review  of  the  army 
recruits  in  Vilna,  the  general  in  command, 
turning  to  one  of  the  new  soldiers,  asked 
him,  **  What  is  military  discipline?*' 
'^  It  is  that  a  soldier  has  got  to  do  just 
what  he's  told  by  his  superior  officer,  only 
nothing  against  the  Tsar,"  was  the  answer. 
**  All  right,  then  ;  you  take  your  cap,  bid 
your  comrades  good-by,  and  go  and 
drown  yourself  in  that  lake  there.  Look 
sharp  !^'  Tears  glistened  in  the  soldier's 
eyes  ;  he  gazed  earnestly  and  prayerfully 
at  his  commander,  turned  suddenly  right 
about,  and  rushed  off  to  the  laite.  He 
was  on  the  very  brink  before  he  was  over- 
taken and  stopped  by  the  sergeant  sent  to 
prevent  the  involuntary  suicide.  "J  If  the 
nation  were  as  ready  to  dispose  of  its  soul, 
or  the  remnant  of  its  soul,  at  the  beck  of  its 
hundred  thousand  tsarlets,  the  ideal  of  the 
Russian  Government  might  be  considered 
realized.  But  between  them  and  this  goal 
stand  a  few  millions  of  strong-minded. 
God-fearing  men,  known  as  Raskolniks, 
on  whose  victory  or  defeat  depends  the 
future  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

But  before  leaving  this  question  of  the 
material  condition  of  the  Russian  peas- 
antry, it  is  perhaps  well  to  point  out  that 
the  conclusions  to  which  the  facts  narrat- 
ed clearly  point  are  not  new,  thoug^h 
to  most  English  readers  they  possess  all 
the  novelty  of  a  revelation,  and  on  Russian 

♦  Kama  avd  Ural,  p.  282. 
t  Novoye  VremyOy  13tli  May,  1890. 
X  VUna  Messenger,  April,  1891.     The  Week, 
26th  April.  1891. 


patriots  they  inflict  the  pain  peculiar  to 
the  opening  of  old  wounds.  The  most  es- 
teemed writers,  like  Saltykoff,  Solovieff, 
Tolstoi,  Aksakoff,  have  given  as  frequent 
and  emphatic  expression  to  the  same  views 
as  seemed  compatible  with  living  outside 
a  prison.  *  *  Why,' '  asks  Saltykoff,  *  *  does 
our  peasant  go  in  bast  shoes  instead  of 
leather  boots  ?  Why  does  such  dense, 
universal  ignorance  prevail  in  the  country  ? 
Why  does  the  peasant  seldom  or  never  eat 
meat,  butter,  or  even  animal  fat  f  How 
does  it  happen  that  you  seldom  find  a 
peasant  who  knows  what  a  bed  is  ?  Why 
is  it  that  in  all  the  movements  of  a  Rus- 
sian mooskik  we  notice  something  fatalistic, 
something  devoid  of  the  impress  of  con- 
science ?  .  .  .  Why,  in  a  word,  do  the 
peasants  come  into  the  world  like  insects 
and  die  like  summer  flies  I"  * 

^*  The  common  Russian  man  not  only 
suffers,  but  his  consciousness  of  his  own 
suffering  is  extremely  blunted  and  dead- 
ened. He  looks  upon  it  as  a  species  of 
original  sin  with  which  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  grapple,  and  which  he  needs 
must  bear  as  long  as  his  strength  holds 
out.  Test  this  by  telling  him  that  the 
duty  of  enduring,  instead  of  satisfying  his 
hunger,  the  duty  of  vegetating,  of  sinking 
and  drowning  in  bogs  and  marshes,  of 
straining  his  muscles  till  they  are  on  the 
point  of  snapping  asunder,  is  not  neces- 
sarily his  portion  in  life,  is  not  the  out- 
come of  predestination,  and  you  will  notice 
that  his  features  will  at  once  settle  into  an 
expression  of  blank  astonishment.  Is  it 
not  clear  that  as  long  as  that  astonishment 
continues,  no  desire  to  better  his  lot  can 
possibly  prove  effectual  ?"  f 
.  The  Russian  authorities  might  appropri- 
ately sum  up  the  results  of  their  guidance 
from  a  material  point  of  view,  by  telling 
the  masses  more  truthfully  than  the  Prince 
of  Orange  told  the  English  mob  at  Ports- 
mouth :  **  We  are  here  for  your  good — 
for  all  your  goods,"  and  adding  as  Dean 
Swift  afterward  suggested,  by  way  of  ex- 
planation, **  For  all  your  goods  and  chat-, 
tels." 

It  is  needless  to  insist  here  upon  the  im- 
mediate fruits  of  this  state  of  things,  for 
which  the  Government  must  be  held  direct- 
ly and  indeed  solely  responsible  ;  they  are. 


♦  Signs  of  the  Times,  by  M.  Saltykoff,  p.  257. 
t  Letters  about  the  Provinces,  by  M.  Saltykoff, 
p.  260. 
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moral  disease  has  eaten  into  the  national 
constitution. 

This  is  admitted  even  by  the  reaction- 
ary press,  which  occasionally  gives  vent  to 
a  vain  regret  that  two  thirds  of  the  Rus- 
sian imperial  budget  should  be  drawn 
from  the  excise  duty  on  alcohol.  *  *  The 
mischief  and  the  impossibility  of  main- 
taining the  budget /or  ever  and  ever  by  this 
sacrifice  of  the  morality  and  physical 
health  of  the  entire  orthodox  population 
are  beyond  question,"  says  the  Govern- 
mental Grashdanin.  **  Indeed,  there  is  a 
manifest  contradiction  between  this  con- 
duct of  the  Ministry  of  Finances  and  the 
aims  which  the  Church  and  the  Ministrv 

» 

of  Public  Instruction  set  before  themselves 
— a  contradiction  amounting  to  a  grave 
scandal  which  is  demoralizing  the  nation. 
The  only  question  nowis  whether  the  Rus- 
sian people  have  not  been  sufficiently  plied 
with  diink,  whether  the  Church  and  State 
have  not  already  imbibed  poison  enough  in 
the  guise  of  sins,  crimes,  every  species  of 
filthiness  and  immorality,  all  categories  of 
criminal  horrors,  the  physical  degeneration 
of  the  people,  progressive  paralysis,  soften- 
ing of  the  brain,  idiocy,  and  ruin."  * 

This  fiank  admission  deliberately  made 
by  the  organ  of  the  Russian  Government 
is  sweeping  enough  to  include  every  state- 
ment I  ever  advanced  in  the  foregoing 
papers  respecting  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  the  Russian  people. 

One  or  two  scenes  photogiaphed  from 
life  may  serve  to  underline  these  avowals, 
and  stamp  them  with  reality  enough  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  pessimistic 
oratory  of  dyspeptic  patriots.  A  tax- 
gatherer  is  sent  to  collect  arrears  which 
had  been  accumulating  for  some  time  ; 
but  the  peasants  turn  a  deaf  ear,  plead  im- 
pecuniosity,  and  hospitably  invite  the  offi- 
cer to  drown  his  cares  in  vodka  instead  of 
worrying  himself  with  money  matters.  He 
gladly  consents,  the  peasants  cheer  and 
cry  **  hurrah  I"  and  all  sit  down  to  drink. 
Next  day  several  of  them  have  to  be  put 
under  a  pump  before  they  can  be  brought 
to  their  senses,  while  even  that  heroic 
measure  is  of  no  avail  in  the  case  of  the 
backsliding  tax-gatherer,  who  has  drunk 
himself  to  death.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  vodka  is  consumed  in  a  neighborly 
way  at  his  funeral,  f 

•  Oraahdanin,  Uih  Febmary.  1889. 
t  Ibid,,  16th  September,  1889. 


In  Kieff,  the  Mecca  of  Holy  Russia,  a 
policeman  whose  duty  it  was  to  escort  a 
prisoner  into  court,  enters  the  precincts 
without  taking  off  his  hat,  and  once  in 
the  hall  of  justice  drops  down  helpless  on 
the  floor.  The  court,  alarmed  at  flrst,  is 
visibly  relieved  to  find  that  ho  is  only 
drunk.  '*  Where  is  your  prisoner  ?'*  in- 
quires the  President.  '*  lie — he — he's  a' 
right,  down-stairs,  yer  know  ;  st — stopped 
below  t'  have  little  smoke.  B — but  he'll 
be  up  by-and-by,  youMI  see  ;  can  take  my 
w — word  he's  th'  right  sort  o'  fellow."  * 

So  true  is  it  that  drunkenness  is  in  Rus- 
sia the  beginning  and  the  end  of  every- 
thing that,  as  Leskoff  remarks,  the  peas- 
ant cannot  even  prjiy  to  God  without  get- 
ting intoxicated.  The  authorities  make 
no  secret  of  their  conviction  that  the  pres- 
ent political  fabric  is  dependent  for  its 
existence  on  the  continuance  of  this  fell 
disease,  nor  of  their  determination  \q 
foster  and  develop  it.  Whenever  a  peas- 
ant community  manifests  an  inclination  to 
grow  sober,  it  is  regarded  and  treated  as 
a  disaffected  crew.  A  governmental  organ 
of  the  press  publishes  the  following  ques- 
tion put  to  his  superior  by  a  superintendent 
of  the  rural  police  whose  naivete  was  more 
apparent  than  his  knowledge  of  the  system 
he  was  administering.  *'  Here  in  our  dis- 
trict sobriety  is  raging  like  an  epidemic 
among  the  common  people.  The  publi- 
cans are  complaining  of  small  profits  and 
even  losses.  Now,  what's  to  be  done  ? 
Am  I  to  treat  this  sobriety  movement  as  I 
should  the  spread  of  a  pernicious  religious 
sect,  such  as  the  Eunuchs  ?  or  to  welcome 
it  as  a  blessing  to  the  Fatherland  ?"  The 
reply  of  the  ispravnik,  well  versed  in  the 
ways  of  governing,  was  equally  character- 
istic :  '*  You  just  think  the  matter  over 
for  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  you  can't  fail 
to  see  the  solution."  f 

One  cannot  make  omelettes  without  first 
breaking  eggs.  If,  as  I  believe,  M.  Pohe- 
donostseff  is  inspired  by  an  honest  desire 
to  give  a  new  lease  of  existence  to  Russian 
Autocracy,  he  is  certainly  well  advised  in 
inaugurating  an  era  of  religious  persecu- 
tion, and  in  striving  to  fan  the  flame  of 
religious  fanaticism  among  the  tepid  mem- 
bers of  the  Orthodox  Church.  He  is  des- 
tined, most  probably,  to  fail  in  the  end  ; 
as  the  Emperor  Julian  failed,  and  as  the 

*  Grashdanin,  18th  September,  1889. 
t  Ibid.,  7th  September,  1889. 
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recite  devoutly  all  the  prayers  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  to  learn  all  the  cere- 
iDOuies  of  the  Mass,  and  to  commit  to 
memory  the  chief  points  of  the  dogmas 
which  they  are  supposed  to  symbolize. 
At  home,  and  in  their  own  places  of  wor- 
ship,  these  children  will  be  taught  to  look 
with  contempt  upon  the  teachings  of  the 
school,  a  lesson  which  they  will  master 
the  more  readily  that  the  priests  charged 
with  the  delicate  task  of  moulding  their 
tender  souls  are  known  to  be  the  same 
men  who  pass  night  after  night  in  gam* 
bling  ;  who  drink  vodka  as  the  ancient 
Germans  swilled  beer,  occasionally  until 
delirinm  tremens  supervenes  ;  who  per- 
suade their  congregations  to  pay  for  the 
celebration  of  a  special  church  service  to 
induce  the  Lord  to  dispense  with  eclipses  ; 
who  encourage  peasants  to  dig  dead  men's 
bones  out  of  their  graves  and  throw  them 
into  the  water,  in  order  to  bring  down 
rain  from  heaven  ;  and  who  allow  them- 
selves— for  a  moderate  consideration — to 
be  dragged  across  a  turnip- field  in  order 
thereby  to  touch  God's  heart,  that  He 
may  deign  to  make  the  turnips  big  and 
round.  And  the  Government,  through 
the  medium  of  its  organs  in  the  press,  de- 
clares that  it  would  be  a  national  calamity 
were  ihe  intellectual  and  moral  level  of  the 
priests  to  be  raised.  Does  not  all  this 
seem  distinctly  suggestive  of  something 
like  a  deliberate  intention  to  demoralize  ? 

The  high  schools  of  Russia  are  powerful 
winnowing-machines,  warranted  to  keep 
out  the  grain  and  retain  the  tares  of  the 
youths  who  enter  in.  Lying  and  treach- 
ery are  taught  to  the  youngest.  In  every 
gymnasy  there  are  several  boys,  of  ages 
varying  from  nine  to  eighteen,  who  are 
**  educated"  gratis  on  the  sole  condition 
that  they  spy  on  their  comrades.  Their 
occupation  is  rarely  a  secret  for  their 
schoolfellows  ;  but  as  in  Russian  schools 
there  is  far  less  of  public  spirit  than  in 
Russian  prisons,  the  traitors  are  fawned 
upon,  conciliated  and  feared.  Inspectors 
visit  the  dwellings  of  the  students — even 
though  the  latter  live  with  their  parents — 
examine  their  boxes  and  trunks,  read  their 
letters,  and  treat  them  exactly  as  if  they 
were  men  of  unsound  minds  who  have  un- 
certain lucid  intervals. 

Disaffection  to  the  Government  is  the 
one  inexpiable  sin  from  which  these 
youths  are  so  jealously  guarded.  To  save 
them  from  this  no  measures  are  top  dras- 


tic, no  means  are  considered  immoral. 
But,  apart  from  the  curtailment  of  per- 
sonal liberty  necessitated  by  this  end,  they 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  authorities.  They  may  drink 
to  excess  with  impunity  ;  they  may  imi- 
tate and  outbid  their  professors  in  loose- 
ness of  conduct,  may  take  French  actresses 
or  opera  singers  for  their  mistresses  and 
flaunt  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  at  the 
theatres,  churches  and  exhibitions  ;  *  they 
may  ape  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  one  of 
the  few  respects  in  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  a  disgrace  to  humanity — all 
this  is  winked  at — occasionally  indirectly 
encouraged,  but  if  thev  criticise  the  Gov- 
ernment or  manifest  a  disposition  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  Liberals  they  are  irre- 
trievably ruined  for  life.  It  is  a  maxim 
of  the  authorities  that  a  sleek  satisfied 
scoundrel  is  a  better  subject  than  a  malcon- 
tent honest  man.  And  from  its  own 
peculiar  point  of  view  the  Government  is 
perfectly  right.  Ciime,  therefore,  is  in 
some  sort  a  condition  sine  qud  non  of  suc- 
cess, a  passport  to  distinction  and  prefer- 
ment. Salty koff,  who  before  taking  up 
literature  as  a  profession,  served  the  Gov- 
ernment in  many  positions  of  trust — as  a 
Vice-Governor,  for  instance — declares  that 
one  cannot  claim  to  be  regarded  even  as  a 
loyal  subject  without  having  first  forfeited 
one's  head  to  the  authorities  by  the  com- 
mission of  some  crime  or  niisdemeanor,f 
while  general  immorality  endears  you  to 
the  hearts  of  all  your  superiors.  J  And  the 
zeal  exhibited  by  all  classes  of  tshinovniks 
to  meet  the  implied  wishes  of  the  authori- 
ties would  be  touching  were  it  inspired  by 
some  less  ignoble  cause.  Schoolmasters 
and  professors  give  the  tone  to  their  pupils 
and  promenade  about  the  streets  and 
squares  of  the  towns  and  cities  with  their 
mistresses  on  their  arms — their  lawful 
wives  frequently  living  in  indigence  and 
squalor  ;  and  the  students  are  compelled 
by  law  to  salute  them  with  the  same  marks 
of  respect  as  a  soldier  shows  his  superiov 

*  Master  M ,  for  instance,  a  pupil  of  a 

select  GovernmeDt  school  in  St.  Petersbarg, 

lives  with  Madame  M ,  a  fifth  rate  actress, 

old  enoagh  to  be  his  mother,  escorts  her  to 
the  theatre,  and  takes  a  boyish  delight  in  let- 
ting all  men  know  that  she  is  his  paid  mis- 
tress. 

t  C£.  A  Modern  Idyll  (Russian),  by  M.  Salty- 
koCf,  passim  and  pp.  120,  128,  211  for  choice. 

X  Cf.,  for  instance,  Signs  of  the  Times^  by 
Shtshedreen,  pp.  74-76. 
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o F-  c^  r — f '.T  tL «:■  -^  rn  e  :•  are  t L t  i  r  ir:  i  3  ■  -^  siR  i 
ifjs^'vr*    ir.    :/:  .■rrt.>   hs  »«.  !l   a?   in   KitLce, 

At  *.'..:■  rr..'.« T»i*.:j*  *.:je  I•^:•f'.•^^Jr*.  a-  a 
n:!*-.  wei^.  uMii  a  f«rw  vear--  &ir-.'.  :i  d'.^'.r- 

• 

and  y^'.-if -*!»■.•  riii.e.  dvv.ir'i  :ii'r!:.s*-]vt5  lo 
s'.-i-.r^'^e.  arjd  w^re  •.•apai-ie  ^f  ff-i'.lr.j  en- 
Uj'j^iaaffi — '4"i5»iitiv<  t!;at  c''?rr.-iri.:'  \crv  in- 
<i '; 5e re L •.!'.*  wiiti  ilie   ei-iiierr.*    •:  thv  one 

tvfr.  a  law  wns  er.a?t-rd  d-. j-riAJr;::  :Le 
V:A*f:Ti\\'.'^  cf  \:i.'  i:j:.t  iLey  i.ad  :h^rttw- 
f o r*-  e X c r '•  i ^«? d  .■ :  ':!♦.- c *. i r;  r  : :; e •  r  ■:- »  n  j . :  ■>- 
fe«*  r-.  wrr.i  :-»r^  r:  <«•  a:«T' .-ir.:'/!  i'V  lijo 
Mir.i-ler.  '.Ij-v  luiLi-t-.T**  wif-r.  i.-r  tlie  prnrii- 
njojr  ^tf  '.I'e  ii.iriliirr*"*  ^li-:r^^-.  wiih 
rt«*i!*.>  till*:  rn>:  r-r've  extrorri-.-iv  ::rrit:fv- 
inj  to  »Le  G  .■vcrrirM..-r;t.  A  w.r!.  kn^wn 
Ku**ian  journb!:*;  of  I'le  A'./r-'y'f  Vrm^ji 
receniiv  declared  that  Ur.ivoriitv  i.r- fe«- 
sofi  wore,  '.'n  the  wii-rle,  on  t:;-:*  -:ATne  level 
of  rnortiitv  a*  tiieir  I*^*^  er..i  Vi.tened  f».'i- 
low-cilizen«.  **  I  was  once  makirir  a  trip 
on  tlje  Voi^ra,  in  a  ^leamboat/'  he  writes, 
*'anrjon;r  the  passcnirers  of  wlii-ih  were 
Mrveral  resident*  of  a  provinciril  Ui.iv€r&itv 
citj.  They  were  ta'.kinj^  about  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  University,  with  whom,  to 
ail  appearance.  t}iey  were  intimately  ac- 
<j|uainted  :  and  the  thinzs  I  there  heard 
were,  without  contradiction,  extraorii- 
nary.  One  of  the  professors,  it  aj:pears, 
lives  with  two  women,  both  of  wliom  are 
the  wives  of  his  colleairues.  Another 
philosopher  set  about  sed'icin:;  one  of  the 
actresses  of  the  Optra  fxntjfe  and  employed 
rhoutafjt  for  the  [lurpose.  A  third  lecturer 
leads  a  dissolute   life   in   the  local  caug- 

m 

chantantx  in  company  with  the  liirht  wom- 
en of  the  town  :  and  in  order  to  obtain 
the  means  of  kecpinir  up  this  rakish  life, 
does  not  scoin  to  forire  bills  of  exchanire 
and  (resort  to)  such-like  thin;r>.  And  ob- 
Rerve,  all  these  thin;rs  were  narrated,  not 
in  the  form  of  ijeneral  iros^ip,  but  in  luxu- 
riant detail  and  exact  reference  to  facts 
well  known  to  everv  inhabitant  of  the  citv 
and  with  the  names  in  full  of  the  scholarlv 
adulterers  and  erudite  butterflies,  and  of 
the  victims  of  their  gallant  exploits."  * 


The  uovemors  of  the  pror inures  and 
other  lleiiitnaLis  of  the  T>ar  are  fully 
avrea^t  of  :Le  times,  an  J  seem  t-;*  take  a 
keen  j.lt-as'jrf  in  showir.:;  by  their  life  and 
exami'ie  what  a  vast  amoiict  of  license  is 
C'njTiaii'ie  with  lovaitv.  BiiraniT,  f..ir^t-rv, 
e!!j'''tzz!e!ner.t.  and  f»eijury  are  SH:»ine  of 
Tijtr  crimes  which  Salt vk off  asserts  are  -T'eal 
helris  !'"'  a  man  »hj  sincere! v  de>irt:s  to 
satisfy  Tfie  a::thoiities  of  his  loTslty  and 
ol'tiiin  the  distiiiirnishtd  privilejre  of  serv- 
ing \i\<  T*ar.  I  was  mvself  siiiihtlr  ai:- 
quriinled  wiih  an  officer  '.'f  the  poiict-  who 
wa«  known  i:»  Lave  committed  mcrder  in 
Sen'ia,  and  some  other  unmeTili.  nable 
crime*  in  Kiis*ia.  His  superiors.  I  was 
to: J,  often  ioked  about  his  antecedents, 
and  he  and  thevmijht  i>e  >till  occa^ionallv 
alia  din  J  to  them  in  the  same  hamoroaS 
vein  had  he  not  been  sent  to  SIt»eria  a 
couiile  of  vears  ajo  at  the  sait  of  his  own 
wife  f'lr  ince*st  of  a  most  atrocious  kind, 
anl  thus  prevented  from  watehirj  as 
theretofore  over  the  morality  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  populous  district  of  St. 
Petersbunr.  He  mar  l*e  actual] v,  how- 
ever,  a  pillar  of  fire  to  the  simple-minded 
people  of  Siberia.* 

That  may  possibly  have  been  an  extreme 
case  :  but  whether  by  reason  of  the  enor- 
mity  or  of   tlie   notoriety   of   the   man's 
achievements,  must  remain  an  open  ques- 
tion.    A  few  authentic  facts  mav  help  to 
throw  liffht  on  the  kind  of  people  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Government,  are  quali- 
fied to  impart  that  pecaliar  '"  education'' 
which    is   considered    necessarv    for    the 
traininor  of  good  subjects.     It  mav  he  well 
to   remark   beforehand  that  in  a  countrv 
like  Russia,  inhabited  by  illiterate  peasant's 
and  governed  by  endless  red  tape  and  mill- 
ions of  reams  of  foolscap,  the  secretarv  of 
a  town  council  or  Volost  board  is  one  of 
the  most  influential  officials  in  the  cood- 
trv.     Now,  '"the  secretarv  of  the    M — 
Volost  r»oard,  M.  Glinskv/'  we  read  in 
the  otlicial  and  uaoflicial  papers,  ia  a  con- 
firmed drunkard.     The  secretary  of  the 
B —  Town  Council  is  a  trampwfao  was 
deported  to  Siberia  in  1872.     The  secre- 
tarv  of   the   M— sk  Boaiti,  James   YeO' 


♦  V.  Booraynin.  Xevc  ThMs,  May  15th,  1891. 
I  quote  the  passage  and  the  reference  texta- 
ally  from  the  Jieview  of  Revieirs,  which  de- 
serves a  tribute  of  praise  for  Bubstitating  in 
its  laat  namber  (Jaly),  antbentic  facts  for  its 
usaai  indiscriminate  praise  of  KiiRsian  politi- 


cians and  institnUons.  which,  tt  to  obaritoNs 
to  hope,  is  penned  in  ignoianos  oC  IM  fMl^ 

•Blei  like  h  •S^l**^  l!i. J!S^ 

lives  (from  a  po;.  U  w       ««^  ^rt««)  «?.?2: 
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doroS,  is  likewise  a  tramp  who  nnderwent 
the  samn  punishment.  The  secretary  of 
the  U — sky  Board,  M.  Sh — ,  was  dismissed 
in  1885,  by  order  of  the  town  council,  for 
drnDkenness,  mutinous  condact,  and  lying 
denunciations  of  innocent  people.  He 
now  occupies  the  influential  poHt  of  secre- 
tary of  the  Volost  Bonrd,  ami  leads  exact- 
ly the  same  dissolute  life  as  before.  S — , 
who  was  several  times  dismissed  from 
various  positions  for  drunkenness,  is  now 
the  secretary 'of  the  Volost  Board  of 
Ook — ,  where  he  is  contianally  as  drunk 
Bs  ever.  T.  J.  Naidenko,  condemned  to 
deportation  to  Siberia  for  a  murderous  as. 
sault  on  a  peasant,  is  now  secretary  to  the 
Volost  Board  of  M— sk.  E.  J.  Bootin,  a 
condemned  convict,  is  secretary  to  the 
Volost  Board  of  E — sk.  B.  J.  Sposso- 
bin,  deported  to  Siberia  for  his  crimes, 
and  there  imprisoned  for  a  new  one — viz., 
for  the  murder  of  a  married  woman — is 
now  secretary  to  the  Volost  Board  of 
Omsk.  AH  these  vulgar  criminala  and 
trusted  officials  receive  fixed  salaries,  vary- 
ing from  a  minimum  of  £130  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  £350  a  year,*  which  are  consid- 
erably augmented  by  perquisites  ard  the 
proceeds  of  practices  which  in  this  coun. 
try  would  be  termed  dishonest. 

One  feels  a  certain  amount  of  hesitation 
to  class  officials  of  that  stamp — who  would 
neither  find  nor  expect  admission  to  the 
society  of  honest  men  in  this  country — as 
fit  persons  to  represent  the  Shepherd  Tsar 
of  Gatchino,  and  effectually  to  shield  his 
helpless  sheep  from  the  lavenons  wolves 
that  prowl  about.  I  confess  I  find  it 
somewhat  difficult  not  to  charactciize  their 
influence  on  the  people  as  demoralizing. 
But  certain  English  Puritan  Russophiles 
think  differently,  and  are  so  perfectly  cer- 
tain of  the  correctness  of  their  views  that 
one  is  fain  to  believe  them  endowed  with 
folding  consciences  that  contract  and  ex- 
pand according  to  climate  and  people. 

Officials  of  higher  and  of  the  highest 
political  rank  are  distinguished  by  the  same 
moral  atmosphere  which  they  carry  about 
with  them  from  the  schoolroom  to  their 
graves.  They  acknowledge  no  law  but 
their  own  caprices  and  emotions.  One  of 
the  bflit  governors  ever  appointed  by  a 
TsftT  naed  to  sit  upon  the  laws,  and  when 
he  ODoe  found  it  ahsolntely  necessary  to 
refer  to  them  was  unable  to  lind  tliem. 


This  act  is  symbolical  of  the  administra- 
tion of  moat  of  his  colleagues,*  Some 
governors  are  idiots  as  well  as  criminals, 
and  no  one  seems  to  detect  any  incon- 
gruity in  the  triple  combination.  The 
Governor  of  Nischny  Novgorod  once  pro- 
mulgated a  series  of  preventive  measures 
to  be  put  in  force  by  the  proprietors  of 
houses  against  Iho  frequently  recurring 
fires  that  were  ravaging  the  city.  Among 
other  things  he  published  au  order  com- 
pelling all  honseholders  to  give  the  police 
a  clear  two  hours'  notice  btfore  the  fire 
broke  OMf.f  M.  Diakoff,  the  Governor- 
General  of  Vitebsk,  was  well  known  to  be 
as  hopeless  a  madman  as  ever  wore  the 
strait- waistcoat  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  and 
yet  he  was  considered  by  the  Russian 
Government  perfectly  qualified  to  govern 
a  country  larger  in  extent  than  the  United 
Kingdom.  Many  of  this  dignitary's 
doings  would,  in  England,  have  caused 
him  to  be  removed  from  the  governor's 
throne  to  a  lunatic  asylum  or  the  gallows.  J 
The  Governor  General  of  Mogileff  was 
also  stark  mad  ;  but  a  madman,  the  Tsar 
opined,  was  a  good  enough  ruler  for  his 
Orthodox  subjects.  The  President  of  the 
Civil  Law  Coiiit,  a  sort  of  provincial  Lord 
Chief-Justice,  was  well  known  to  be  n 
thief  who  had  stolen  large  sums  from  a 
rich  lady.  The  President  of  the  Criminal 
Law  Court  had  murdered  a  man,  and 
though  under  supervision,  continued  to 
administer,  red-hsnded,  justice  to  the 
Cbristian  subjects  of  the  Tsar  ;  §  and  no 
one  protested  or  saw  any  ground  for  pro- 
testing. All  these  men,  it  is  true,  seemed 
to  have  qualified  themselves  for  th«  duties 
of  their  position  by  committing  the  very 
crimes  they  were  appointed  to  prevent  or 
punish.  Hut,  on  the  other  band,  it  can- 
not  be  denied  by  the  moat  censorious,  that 
they  wore  truly  loyal  subjects  ;  for  the 
Tsar  himself  regarded  them  as  such  and 
commended  them  to  the  honor  and  esteem 
of  his  subjects,  as  Viceroys  of  the  Lord's 
Anointed. 

In  the  lower  classes  of  society  ignorance 
is  one  of  the  main  ingredients  of  loyalty, 
and  instruction  or  edncation    may   often 


•  Cf.   The  Mttatngrr  ^  Eurcp*,  November, 

189.  p.  366. 

+  Noooge  Vremya,  13th  FabrnnTy,  1B91. 

X  Meastnger  of  Europe,  November,  18R9,  p. 

§  JItMiuin  AniiquUy.  October,  18B9. 
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based  on  the  threat  of  the  highest  possi- 
ble authority  in  such  matters — the  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth,  who  told  them  so. 
In  the  village  of  Bezeemovka,  a  peasant 
noticed  one  day  a  hut  in  the  forest  which 
had  never  stood  there  before.  He  com- 
municated his  discovery  to  a  rich  squire 
of  the  district,  and  they  set  out  together 
to  examine  the  hut,  which  was  quite 
empty.  The  peasant,  for  a  consideration 
of  fifty  roubles,*  consented  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  cabin,  to  see  whether  any  one 
would  enter,  and  the  better  to  carry  on 
his  observations,  hid  himself  under  the 
stove.  At  twelve  o'clock  sharp  three  per- 
sons came  in  ;  God,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Sunday,  f  The  last- mentioned  personage 
complained  that  in  Russia  Sunday  was 
never  kept  holy,  quite  as  much  work  being 
performed  on  that  day  as  on  the  other 
six  ;  whereupon  Jesus  Christ  suggested 
that  a  murrain  be  sent  to  destroy  the  cat- 
tle. God,  however,  objected  that  not  all 
the  peasants  would  be  reached  by  a  cattle 
plague,  seeing  that  some  possessed  numer- 
ous herds  while  others  had  none  at  all. 
He  proposed,  in  consequence,  that  a  plague 
be  let  loose  against  the  people,  and  the 
proposition  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
The  council  over,  God  said  to  the  peas- 
ant :  *  Crawl  from  under  the  stove,  and 
say  what  thou  art  up  to  there.'  And  the 
peasant  related  why  it  was  that  he  had 
come  hither.  Thereupon  God  gave  him 
fifty  roubles  in  gold  ;  but  his  wrists  grew 
into,  and  became  one  mass  with,  the 
gold.  "J  This  is  not  a  satire  on  religion, 
but  a  p!ain  statement  of  what  are  believed 
to  be  facts,  translated  literally  from  the 
report  published  in  the  Russian  press. 
Hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  men  and 
women  honestly  believed  this,  as  they 
believed  in  their  own  existence  ;  and  they 
would  certainly  seem,  from  their  own  ac- 
count, to  have  had  equally  convincing 
grounds.  *'  Many  of  the  inhabitants  saw 
with  their  own  eyes  the  peasant,  the  gold 
grown  into  his  wrist."  §  And  yet  we  are 
asked  by  English  Radicals  to  believe  that 
Russians  are  not  on  a  much  lower  intel- 
lectual and  ethical  level  than  Englishmen. 

♦  About  £5. 

f  Bnnday,  Monday,  and  Friday  are  persons 
as  well  as  days  in  Kassia.  They  are  a  cross 
between  angels  and  gods. 

Odessa  News,  16th  September,  1887.    Kieff 

^ord,  13th  September.  1887. 

§  Grashdanin,  10th  March,  1889. 
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Last  July,  a  peasant  called  at  the  Fastoff 
Hospital,  and  entreated  the  doctor  to  give 
him  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
not  possessed  of  a  tail  such  as  sorcerers 
usually  have.  He  was  compelled,  he  said, 
to  come  to  the  hospital  for  this  certificate, 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  him  by  his  fellow. peasants 
whenever  any  mishap  occurred  in  the  dis- 
trict, on  the  grounds  that  he  had  caused 
it,  and  was  a  notorious  sorcerer.  He  add- 
ed, that  he  had  had  bitter  experience  of 
the  inconvenience  that  resulted  from  his 
having  to  undress,  and  allow  his  male  and 
female  colleagues  to  convince  themselves 
each  time  that  he  had  no  sorcerer's  tail 
appended  to  his  body.* 

That  this  state  of  things  is  not  dis- 
agreeable to  the  highest  authorities  is  pain- 
fully evident  from  the  zeal  with  which  the 
official  organs  preach  the  advisability  of 
maintaining  it.  Nor  do  the  acts  of  the 
Government  itself  leave  any  doubt  as  to  its 
sentiments.  The  new  university  laws  of 
1884,  regulating,  among  other  matters, 
the  examinations  for  learned  degrees,  de- 
clares expressly  that  the  Government  Com- 
missioners, when  deliberating  as  to  who 
deserves  and  who  does  not  deserve  the 
degree,  must  not  be  guided  exclusively  by 
the  mere  progress  in  science  made  by  the 
candidate.  If  be  have  been  loyal  and  well 
affected  to  the  throne,  they  are  injitructed 
to  gloze  over  his  intellectual  shortcomings. 
And  the  students  seem  to  have  made  haste 
to  profit  by  this  privilege.  Their  own 
professors  descfibe  the  new  generation  of 
students  as  a  drunken  band  of  ne'er- do- 
wells,  who  frequent  taverns  and  brothels, 
making  night  hideous  with  their  cries, 
heedless  of  the  call  of  duty,  indifferent  to 
the  advancement  of  science,  and  grossly 
ignorant  of  its  rudiments.  This  being  a 
grave  accusation,  and  the  authority  of  the 
accusers  not  being  absolutely  convincing, 
one  is  considerably  relieved  to  find  it  cor- 
roborated by  independent  and  fairly  im- 
partial testimony.  The  present  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  month  of 
March,  1889,  had  an  official  reprimand 
addressed  to  the  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kharkoff,  setting  forth  that  very 
many  of  the  letters  and  petitions  which 
they  (the  students)  addressed  to  the  min- 
ister, the  curator,  and  the  rector,    were 

*  Cf.  Kievlanin,  July,  1891.    The  Week,  11th 
July,  1891. 
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nothing  to  live  on,  so  I  got  this  position 
of  university  beadle,  God  ho  praised/' 

This  story  with  many  other  picturesque 
details^  which  respect  for  decency  compels 
me  to  omit  here,  was  told  a  few  days 
afterward  to  his  Excellency  the  Curator  of 
the  University,  a  representative  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice.  And  the  venerable 
dignitary  nearly  rolled  off  the  ottoman 
with  laughter.  ''  Just  the  kind  of  fellows 
to  drill  the  sconodrelly  students  and  teach 
the  blackguards  the  way  they  should  go  !'' 
he  exclaimed  in  the  intervals  of  Homeric 
laughter,  as  the  big  tears  rolled  down  his 
venerable  cheeks. 

The  whole  policy  of  the  Government  is 
epitomized  in  the  treatment  of  these  two 
classes  of  individuals  :  Colonel  Paschkoff 
and  Count  Korff,  the  men  who  fear  God 
and  love  their  fellows — are  banished  for 
life  for  daring  to  read  the  Bible  to  the 
peasants  ;  while  the  waiter  in  the  dancing 
tavern  and  the  chucker-out  and  part  pro- 
prietor of  the  brothel  are  set  to  watch  over 
the  morality  of  the  young  generation. 

But  does  the  Emperor  know  of  these 
things  ?  is  the  usual  question  raised  by 
English  Tsarophilcs,  who  would  fain  re- 
gard his  Majesty  as  a  demigod  of  virtue, 
in  whose  name,  as  in  that  of  Liberty, 
many  atrocious  crimes  are  committed, 
while  he  himself  remains  untouched,  like 
the  cold  lens  through  which  pass  the  burn- 
ing rays  of  the  sun  that  cause  conflagra- 
tion and  ruin.  To  this  the  answer  is  sim- 
ple and  conclusive.  Bis  Majesty  is  well 
aware  that  the  great  bulk  of  his  subjects 
are  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  jelly  which 
helplcsssly  trembles  when  approached,  but 
possesses  no  inherent  power  of  motion  ;  a 
jelly  capable  of  assuming  all  the  shapes 
and  forms  of  the  mould  into  which  it  may 
be  poured.  He  knows  that  there  arc  prac- 
tically no  limits  to  their  pliability — that 
they  can  bo  bent,  twisted,  and  coiled  in 
all  directions  and  into  all  shapes.  The 
recruit  in  Yilna  is  a  typical  instance  of  the 
readiness  of  the  common  Russian  (of  the 
Orthodox  faith)  to  sacrifice  his  life  at  the 
beck  of  a  superior.  Thousands  of  equally 
striking  cases  might  be  brought  forward 
to  show  that  the  authorities  have  it  in  their 
power  to  kill,  not  only  the  body,  but  the 
soul.  It  needs  but  a  word  from  his  Maj- 
esty, and  to-morrow  eighty  millions  of 
his  subjects  would  unhesitatingly  renounce 
Orthodoxy  for  Shamanism,  autocracy  for 
republicanism^   and   trial    by  judges  for 


ordeals  and  the  judgment  of  God.  No 
institution,  religious,  political,  judicial, 
or  social,  has  more  root  in  the  country, 
more  hold  on  the  orthodox  people  of  Rus- 
sia, than  had  the  famous  Strelitza  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Flower  Show  on  the  soil 
from  which,  at  the  gentle  touch  of  a  lady 
visitor,  it  detached  itself^  remaining  in  her 
hands. 

In  what  country  outside  of  Russia  would 
a  large  religious  congregation  unanimously 
abandon  the  faith  for  which  its  fathers  had 
suffered  and  died,  in  spite  of  its  own  un- 
changed convictions^  merely  to  afford  a  mo- 
ment's pleasure  to  his  Majesty,  the  visible 
head  of  the  Orthodox  Church  ?  In 
Koorsk  there  is,  or  was,  a  congregation  of 
Old  Believers,  a  sect  which  legards  the 
differences  that  separate  them  from  the 
Orthodox  Church  as  sufficiently  serious  to 
be  upheld  even  at  the  price  of  a  martyr's 
deatli.  And  yet  this  community  of 
**  jelly"  men,  as  the  Russians  would  term 
them,  resolved  unanimously,  two  years 
ago,  that  instead  of  presenting  addresses 
or  presents  to  his  Majesty  as  tokens  of 
their  joy  at  his  escape  from  death  at 
Borki,  they  would  outdo  all  other  cities  in 
their  manifestations  of  loyalty,  and,  aban- 
doning their  faith,  trust  the  eternal  salva- 
tion of  their  souls  to  the  Church  to  which 
his  Majesty  had  confided  his,  and  in  which 
they  had  no  faith.  And  these  Tsar- fear- 
ing men  and  women  were  admitted  into 
the  Orthodox  Church,  to  the  number  of 
1,146  bodies,  among  whom  it  would  be  a 
relief  to  hear  that  there  were  a  few  human 
souls.*  His  Majesty,  when  informed  that 
this  thing  was  being  done  in  his  name, 
and  for  his  sake,  wa»  graciously  pleased  to 
thank  the  Old  Believers  for  their  loyalty. 

It  is  natural,  and  it  may  possibly  be 
even  laudable,  in  Russian  patriots  to  re- 
sent the  cold  curiosity  of  the  anatomist 
who  lays  bare  the  secret  sores  and  hideous 
deformity  of  their  fatherland.  One  can 
scarcely  blame  them  if,  like  Shem  and 
Japheth,  they  endeavor  to  cover  their  fa- 
ther's nakedness,  even  though  it  be  fre- 
quently at  what  seems  to  us  an  exorbitant 
cost.  It  is  the  more  incumbent  upon  us 
therefore  to  give  due  weight  to  those 
frank  admissions  in  which  they  occasion- 
ally embody  their  respect"  for  abstract 
truth.     One  of  the  most  striking  of  these 


*  Novoye   Vremya,  28th  August,  1889,  and 
30th  August,  1889. 
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even  if  the  wise  economy  of  the  present 
administration  be  continued,  before  the 
country  can  recover  itself.  The  natural 
growth  of  the  community  has  received  a 
severe  check,  but  not  all  the  folly  and 
rashness  of  which  the  race  of  politicians 
could  be  guilty  could  permanently  arrest  it. 

I  was  confidently  assured  in  Australia 
that  1  might  see  New  Zealand  thoroughly 
in  the  course  of  a  two  months'  trip,  and 
when  I  set  out  to  visit  it  it  was  my  pur- 
pose not  to  extend  my  stay  greatly  beyond 
that  limit.  In  effect,  I  found  a  year  all 
too  little  for  my  purpose.  The  physical 
aspects  of  the  country  alone  are  so  extraor- 
dinary and  delightful  that  a  lover  of  Na- 
ture  finds  it  hard  to  withdraw  himself 
from  the  influence  of  their  charm.  New 
Zealanders  delight  to  speak  of  their  coun- 
try as  the  Wonderland  of  the  South, 
They  are  justified,  and  more  than  justi- 
fied. The  northern  island  is  an  amaze- 
ment, but  its  gruesome  volcanic  grotesque- 
ries  please  less  than  the  scenic  splendors 
of  its  southern  neighbor.  The  sounds  of 
the  west  coast  more  than  rival  the  Nor- 
wegian fjords.  Te  Anau  and  Manipouri 
and  Wakatipu  are  as  fine  as  the  lakes  of 
Switzerland.  The  forests,  irreverently 
called  '*  bush,*'  are  beyond  *  words  for 
beauty.  A  little  energy,  a  little  courage, 
might  make  New  Zealand  the  pet  recrea- 
tion ground  of  half  the  world.  The  au- 
thorities are  already  filling  its  lakes  with 
trout,  and  will  by-and-by  people  its  for- 
ests with  game.  There  is  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  country  which,  except  for  purposes 
of  sport  and  travel,  is  not  likely  to  be 
utilized  by  man.  The  lake  trout  grow  to 
enormous  size,  and  as  they  multiply,  and 
food  grows  comparatively  scarcer,  they 
are  learning  to  take  the  fiy.  It  was  an 
understood  thing  for  years  that  there  was 
no  sport  for  the  fly-fisher  with  the  trout 
at  Wakatipu,  but  that  theory  has  died  out, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  facts 
have  altered.  There  is  no  reason  in  na- 
ture why  an  acclimatization  society  should 
not  succeed  in  a  very  few  years  in  making 
the  south-wcdt  portion  of  the  middle  island 
an  actual  paradise  to  tho  sportsman.  It  is 
the  plain  duty  of  New  Zealand  to  invite 
the  outside  world  to  enter  its  borders, 
and,  for  once  in  a  way,  a  plain  duty  is 
recognized. 

I  wish  I  had  the  remnant  of  these  pages 
ftpb  for  a  description  of  the  glories  of 
a9W4  and  forest  and  lake  and  mountain; 
Xaw  Smn.— YoL.  LIV.,  No.  6.  47 


but  my  space  must  be  kept  for  matter 
which  is  dryer  and  less  interesting  to  the 
writer.  I  shall,  however,  remember,  so 
long  as  I  remember  an}  thing,  the  three 
avalanches  I  saw  and  heard  thundeiing 
down  the  side  of  Mount  Pembroke  as  I  sat 
in  a  boat  on  the  glassy  waters  of  Milfoid 
Sound.  In  many  and  many  an  hour  I 
shall  see  Wet  jacket  Arm  and  Dusky  Sound 
again,  with  their  vast  precipices,  luxuriant 
forest,  and  rejoicing  cataracts.  1  shall 
dream,  thank  Heaven,  of  the  awe  and 
worship  I  felt  as  the  steamer  crept  round 
the  edge  of  Rat's  Point,  and  little  by  little, 
one  by  one,  the  white  wonders  of  the 
Earnslaw  range  slid  into  view,  until  at  last 
the  whole  marvellous,  unspeakable  pano- 
rama stood  revealed,  a  spectacle  the  world 
may  perhaps  "rival  elsewhere,  but  cannot 
surpass.  So  long  as  I  remember  anything 
I  shall  remember  a  summer  day  on  the 
banks  of  the  Poseidon.  1  sat  on  a  fallen 
log  on  the  track  which  leads  to  Lake  Ada, 
and  the  robins,  in  their  beautiful,  fearless 
unfamiliarity  with  man,  perched  on  my 
feet,  and  one  feathered  inquirer  ventured 
even  to  my  knee.  The  sunlight  steeped 
the  thick  foliage  overhead  until  the  leaves 
shone  transparent  with  colors  of  topaz  and 
of  emerald.  The  moss  on  the  trees  was 
silver-gray  and  vivid  green,  and  there 
were  fungoids  of  vermilion  and  cadmium, 
and  scaly  growths  of  pure  cobalt  blue  ;  the 
mostSmazing  and  prodigious  riot  of  color 
the  mind  can  conceive.  The  river  ran 
below  with  many  a  caverned  undertone. 
It  is  the  desire  of  all  good  New  Zealand- 
ers that  the  beauties  of  their  country 
should  be  advertised.  I  offer  this  humble 
contribution  to  that  end  with  a  willing 
heart.  I  shall  be  thankful  to  my  latest 
day  to  haVe  seen  those  beauties,  which  I 
have  been  able  only  to  hint  at.  The  trav- 
eller who  misses  New  Zealand  leaves  un- 
seen the  country  which,  take  it  all  in  all, 
is  probably  the  loveliest  in  the  world.  The 
climate  varies  from  stern  to  mild.  That 
of  Auckland  is  warm  and  sluggish  ;  that 
of  Dunedin  keen,  inspiring.  Situate  mid- 
way between  the  two  you  find  perfection. 
Napier  will  be  the  sanatorium  of  that  side 
of  the  world  one  of  these  days.  All  over 
New  Zealand  one  meets  people  who  went 
out  there  to  die,  twenty,  thirty,  forty 
years  ago,  and  who  are  living  yet,  robust 
and  hale.  The  air  is  fatal  to  phthisis,  as 
it  is  also  in  Australia.  The  most  tenible 
foe  of  the  British  race  is  disarmed  in  these 
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;''i<  lo  .■l,:fTu».  -Ik*  .inshintr,  -airer  ntn, 
'.••'■'»  :if<'  !ii  »  luirv  Wi  !»<»  iii»h.  N»*w  Z'.A- 
<i!i'l  rii*  ,»r/<'h'  i>oi.fiiPii  'iv  Ensfiisn  ^en- 
il'in*'*!  .itmI  !^*li»'a.  not  of  :lie  ^dventurr ;;» 
;.;)'•  :<t  -ill.  :iiit  m^t  'iniellv  i»riiirac?""'iis 
«  r'n'i'jli  ;•>  /o  ojt  ,)n<l  frtr'f;  ilie  'iitfit-iiitii-.s 
AvA  i>"».u.)f  w  iipw  i!oiinirr.  Tiiev  wf:ni 
'  11*  '•»   in:ik*»   !»*»   "inii  tlii'ir  i^wn.  to  fiiiimi 

oiv-i.  Th«^-;  hMv**  n«M  maili*  monev  a:ft  fasst 
»*<:it'-ip  M-'-r**  pa'jt*T  and  tenar.itfiiA  neiurli- 
ii->:^.  Tiioj'  l.«v<»  ev*>n  r,f  iaift  fiijen  taok 
ff.'.rn  -t^rn**  'if  th»=;  sdvanTa^jreA  lh«\r  had  se- 
Mprr-'I,  hur.  tiift  ffpnl^e  w  r^Rlr  temporarj, 
«fi'l  ili^  c/^T^rnm^fjt  of  Sir  Ifarrr  Atkin- 
f^ttti  hH*  ii}itt\p  It  ffUhhi  that  the  necessarj 
I'  --/rn  h»i^  \ni>f}  Unint-j],  The  public  debt 
1^  tut  \hiiiff'r  to  l/f;  ihcrea^ed  with  a  light 
lifHft.  'Die  <r(»v('rniii€nt  has  learned 
fi-ofinMiy,  Hfifj  in  n  fi;w  yearn  the  iinaDcial 
)iH«i<4  will  bo  HA  Niimd  an  ever.  There  is  a 
{rnnil  ijphI  nf  Knuland^K  l>cst  blood  in  Au»- 
trnlin,  but.  Wn  ^^¥^t^vTt^  were,  in  most  in- 
Mnnrca.  Hflvrnturriff,  and  their  wild  spiiit 
bn««  nnl  yi'i  iMx^led  down.  The  cniiiHAnt 
to  \i>w  /«>n)and  wa5  of  a  Maidcr  type,  and 
m*>ro  ironrrHlly  enUnreci,  On  the  whole, 
bp  i^  moro  ]o^al  to  racial  truditions,  and 
nnr***  a  lovo  of  the  old  country,  a  pride 
in  it«*  liivtory. 

Tlirro  ba»  been  in  old  times  matter  for 
»»b!im«'.  MonH»tiinP8  for  the  decpeat  sh.inu'. 
in  *>nr  trratmont  of  conquered  aavaje 
r?iooH,  but  in  New  Zc*nland  we  have  shown  a 
los»«<»n  to  the  world.  The  neccssarr  njhi 
is  ovvr.  It  is  iiard  on  the  noble  savairt* 
tltMl  tlto  nll-invndinf;  white  m^n  shnnU 
fri«»pos<«^?«s  bin),  but,  after  all,  the  eveiii  i> 
uMt*!«r;t]>:ibt«^  by  any  hun)an  arrAii£renieni. 
It  is  likrlv  enoutrh  that  the  Maori  rare 
o^Ms  mih'b  of  the  exceptional  trentmei:?  ".; 
bris   ror«Mv<Ml   to   its    own   hiirb    qoalitifs  i 

Onlv  thr  otb»»r  »iay  they  were  at  war  wi:: 
thr  yyh\W  invsder.  and   now  their   r^nr^- 
*rT^» r*ti vcs  sit   in  the  )e£n<^lative    chanif»f 
M^u\  it  thonj   have  adopted  the  wav*  .:        ^ 
oiv"i7H:ioH.  an«i  oven  tho<o  whi^  retain  Tt- 
P'Miii'.nvo   habit*   of  their  forefathers  «•: 
Ti'ibrnnvl  fron^.   the   ooarsier  wars   ,-f  «: 
»io  ioni.     Thev  are  nltoirether  a  ve-r  »-  - 
jii.i:  voiM^U.  wnii  ir.  n<»t  :i  few  re9peri^  'l*" 
TOinin.;  ilir  tTarelitr  r-f  Paddv.  *    Pad".'  • 
^r.-.v".  \'\  \i-  Ins  I  knnck  of  weariiijr  hrr  f*"* 
bin.]'*  •*•"'!:,  anil  cf  suii-kinjr  a  ♦hnr?  «"•♦ 
11- r    ^i■^«*     sistor    ha?    the    savrfo    ha.-"- 
Is.].!"  k'-'^T  <  :i  niiT.  an!  irives  bini  tt^  t: 
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of  the  lioase.  So  does  tho  Maori.  Both 
in  Ireland  and  in  Maoiiiand  the  cultivation 
of  the  potato  is  the  form  of  agriculture 
most  practised.  To  complete  the  paral- 
lel, the  Maories  have  a  laud  grievance. 
Like  Paddy,  they  are  idle,  voluble,  rollick- 
ing, emotional^  hospitable,  ready  to  fight 
or  kiss  at  a  moment's  notice.  They  are 
partially  converted  to  European  ideas 
about  costume,  and  the  dress  of  a  great 
number  of  them  would  do  credit  to 
Ballyporeen.  The  statement  looks  odd 
at  the  first  sight  of  it,  but  their  adoption 
of  European  dress  is  killing  the  race  as 
surely  as  if  it  was  a  pestilence.  They  get 
wet  through,  and  have  no  idea  of  remov- 
ing their  clothes,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, consumption,  which  has  no  native 
light  in  the  countiy  at  all,  is  rife  among 
them. 

I  am  writing  at  a  distance  from  my 
books,  or  I  should  like  to  cite  a  legend  or 
two  from  Sir  George  Grey's  collection  to 
illustrate  the  mental  characteristics  of  this 
surprising  race  of  savages.  They  are 
sometimes  generally,  and  even  exquisitely, 
poetical.  One  of  them  relates  how  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  were  at  the  begin- 
ning of  things  united  in  marriage,  and 
how  the  sky  was  torn  away  from  the  part- 
ner of  her  love  by  her  own  children,  the 
storm  winds.  Every  night  she  weeps  over 
her  lost  husband,  and  her  tears  are  the 
dew.  Sometimes  the  stories  arc  very 
quaintly  and  oddly  imaginative,  as  where 
the  tale  is  told  of  three  brethren  who  took 
a  canoe  to  fish,  and  went  far,  faraway  out 
into  the  open  sea,  when  on3  of  them,  who 
had  prepared  a  magic  hook,  caught  what 
was  supposed  to  be  a  great  fish  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  drawing  it  up  to  the  surface, 
found  that  he  had  discovered  New  Zea- 
land. That  was  how  the  land  came  into 
being,  and  the  Maories  point  to  two  or 
three  of  the  great  mountain  ranges  as  tho 
stone  canoes  in  which  their  giant  ancestors 
came  from  some  far-off  country  to  people 
the  land.  The  mixture  of  childish  naivete 
and  hiorh  imaorinatiou  makes  the  collection 
actually  fascinating. 

One  legend  which  reached  me  lately, 
though,  for  aught  I  know,  it  may  have 
been  published,  seems  interesting  enough 
to  be  related  here.  There  are  two  vol- 
canoes, a  big  one  and  a  little  one,  stand- 
ing near  to  each  other.  The  big  one  is 
the  husband,  the  little  one  the  bride,  and 
when  the  smoke  blows  from  the  gentle- 


man's cone  in  the  direction  of  the  lady, 
ho  is  supposed  to  be  paying  his  addresses 
to  her.  In  the  old  original  times  there 
was  an  interloper  in  the  person  of  a  third 
volcano,  who,  while  the  lady's  proprietor 
was  supposed  to  be  asleep,  ventured  to 
project  his  smoke  in  her  direction.  But 
the  bridegroom  had  only  feigned  to  slum- 
ber, and  had  expected  this  attempted  en- 
croachment upon  his  privileges.  He  had 
gathered  his  forces  already,  and  smote  his 
rival  from  beneath  with  such  a  shock  of 
earthquake  that  he  lifted  him  from  hi» 
rocky  roots  and  hurled  him  to  a  lonely 
promontory  thirty  or  forty  miles  away, 
lie  has  never  recovered  sufficient  spiiit  to 
go  back  again,  and  stands  there  still. 
Modern  men  name  that  ejected  intruder 
Mount  Egmont. 

I  am  glad  to  have  been  led  to  the  men- 
tion of  these  curious  legends,  because  they 
bring  me,  in  a  perfectly  natural  and  easy 
way,  to  the  man  to  whom  the  world  owes 
most  of  its  knowledge  concerning  them. 
There  is  little  enough  talk  of  Sir  George 
Grey  on  this  side  of  the  world,  and  little 
enough  knowledge  of  his  achievements. 
He  is  the  Nestor  of  New  Zealand.  He 
was  the  Governor  of  South  Australia  half 
a  century  ago,  and  he  did  as  much  for  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  British 
possessions  at  tho  Cape  as  any  man  alive. 
A  statesman,  a  soldier,  an  orator,  and  a 
scholar,  a  man  who  has  showered  gifts  of 
all  sorts  on  the  latest  country  in  which  he 
has  served  his  people  and  his  Queen,  he 
lives  still  with  a  freshness  of  political  ideal 
which  is  perhaps  only  rivalled  by  our  own 
Gladstone.  He  is  full  of  somewhat  Irish 
suavities,  and  has  those  delightfully  urbane 
manners  which  are  associated,  in  the  minds 
of  reading  people,  with  the  gentlemen  of 
eighty  years  ago.  Mr.  Froude  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  too  much  under  Sir 
George  Grey's  dominion,  and  his  book  is 
condemned  by  the  mass  of  New  Zealand- 
ers  partly  on  the  ground  that  it  represents 
too  exclusively  Sir  George  Grey's  opin- 
ions. I  can  recall  few  pleasanter  days 
than  those  I  spent  in  the  society  of  the 
ex-Governor  of  New  Zealand.  He  is  com- 
monly credited  with  a  desire  to  make  all 
men  proselytes  to  his  own  opinions,  but 
we  exchanged  no  word  of  politics  together. 
He  took  me  to  one  of  the  public  institu- 
tions of  the  northern  city,  and  showed  me 
there  a  splendid  array  of  MS3.,  and  a  most 
unique  collection  of  Polynesian  curios.     I 
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Bnt  i'mM  th*>  maori^r  potr^r  rif  fanry  Throw 
A  trt<"»nvwn«l  y-»ar^  b'a«re>?n,  the  work  wonM 

V.^qt  ^.n  *,hfit  spirit,  bicj  with  hop«  anrl  doom, 
ftnhlinii*  »•<  any  act  y*t  ^ronijjht  f>«low. 
Thi>7  wftl.i  an  ftnipire,  not  in  oM  world  wise, 

.VJfir)   eranh  of    war   an.l  clHuior  of   armed 
m<%n  : 

Bnt  in  '•aim  '^onclaTe,  wher^  *»a<»h  citis^n 
M»iy  4p4^ak  hH  ^h^re  of  trnth  with  feaTlei4<<  «je«i. 
ft)<*n  Stat^  «o  founded.     May  their  work  be 

And  here  at  lant  the  war-nick  gonl  of  man  find 
r«i»t. 

.\r»*n  Mj  that  if,  within  a  rf-a.^onaMe 
tim^,  th^fl^  aj»pirations  .^honld  \>ft  realized, 
F/'*rd  ^^arrincrton,  the  hXa  ^/overnor  of 
N>w  Sontfi  VValr*,  would  prohaMy  he  the 
man  ^ele.ted  a«  tlif;  fir^t  Vicrrrerral  niler  of 
lh'5  conV)lid>)tnd  Colonirs.  Th^i  new  fnnh- 
ion  of  :*endini(  out  men  of  titio  a^  ihe 
repre^<"ntativcs  of  the  Crown,  and  of  mak- 
ini(  the  Vic^refiral  fyourt  a  reflex  of  what 
the  Enf<li^h  ^'onrt  n^ed  to  he,  i.-^  a  source 
#>f  delii^ht  to  5iooreft  and  a  pronriptinij  to 
di»^ati*fMCtion  amon^  thonf^and?*.  J>iit 
Fy»rd  Carrini^ton  was  nnriAnally  fortnnatc 
in  hi^  administration,  and  h  nn^loiihtpdly 
one  of  the  iiiof^t  popular  of  modern  Gov- 
ernorji.  Whether  he  haa  the  greater  diplo- 
matic facnlticfl,  ho  has  no  far  had  no  op- 
portunity of  showing  ;  but  lie  poflneMes 
the  lesser  in  pfTfection,  and  he  owes  the 
widespread  esteem  and  affection  he  se- 
cured as  much  to  the  tact  of  the  diplomat 
as  to  his  inhorn  good-nature.  If  demo- 
cratic Australia  is  to  have  a  titled  English 
representative  at  the  head  of  its  affairs  at 
nil,  it  will  have  a  man  for  whom  it  can 
entertain  a  personal  affection.  The  at- 
tempt to  conciliate  the  democracy  by  an 
occasional  ppi  ink  ling  of  inferior  titles  upon 
distinguished  citizens  is  mtt  with  out- 
spoken derision.  As  I  have  Raid  already, 
Lord  Carrington  lived  in  a  Court,  and 
courtiers  say  smooth  things.  Shrewd  as 
he  is,  and  well  as  he  knows  the  people 
among  whom  ho  lived  for  five  years,  he 
could  hardly  have  offered  a  poorer  panacea 
than  he  proposed  in  a  speech  in  London 
iihortly  after  his  return.  Outside  the  Couit 
fringe,  the  Australians  not  only  do  not  re- 
frain from  asking  for  titles,  but  have  a 
cordial  and,  from  their  own  standpoint,  a 
logical  dislike  of  them.  For  good  or  for 
ill,  the  country  has  made  up  its  mind. 
The  democratic  sentiment  of  Australia  is 
profound  and  immovable. 

It  is  hard  for  a  man  of  plain  common 
Bcn»e  to  keep  his  temper  in  view  of  the 


ineptitnde  with  which  the  Colonial  Office 
in  I^ndon  hasi  dealt  with  the  mainiifiinsnt 
interests  confided  to  its  care.     It  is  not  a 
question  of  what  the  Colonies  are  to  as  at 
this  hour,  or  ever  have  been,  until  now. 
It  is  a  question  of  what  thej  shonlti  be 
and  miizht  be  in  the  fatnre,  if  their  desti- 
nifs    were    rightly   ruled.     Oim    of    oar 
statesmen  said,  probably  as  a  mere  rheto- 
rical flourish,  that  if  England  lost  Aostralia 
and  New  Zealand  she  woold  sink  to  the 
position  of  a  third-rate  power.     This  is 
obvious  nonsense.     It  will  be  manT  Tears 
before   they  can  be  much   more  than  a 
sonrce  of  affectionate  anxiety  to  ns,  bat 
the  possibilities  of  the  fatare  were  incal- 
cnlable.      Those   possibilities    haire    been 
muddled  away  with  a  recklessness,  ite- 
rance, and  foliv  which  are  barelv  conceir- 
able.    For  once  in  the  hi&torv  of  the  world 
it  was  possible  that  a  grrat  race  might 
grow  up  free  of  those  social  hatreds  which 
have  distarbed  every  section  of  the  old 
world  since  a  time  when  history  had  not 
begun  to  be  written.     British  people  were 
fir^t  in  possession  of  the  whole  twnd  of 
Antipodean  and   Pacific  islands.     Not  a 
single  European  power  would  hare  raised 
a  hand  in  menace  or  a  voice  in  protest  had 
the  British  flag  been  planted  on  every  one 
of  them.     Australian  statesmen  have  al- 
ways seen  what  was  comings  have  always 
struggled   against    it ;    but  the  Colonial 
Office     has     been     invincibly    ignorant. 
France,    in   making   New   Caledonia  the 
receptacle  of  its  human  offscoariDgs,  hat 
only  followed  the  example  England  aet 
her.    But  nothing  in  the  world  would  have 
been  easier  than  to  forestall  her  action. 
New  Caledonia  is'  now  a  perpetual  thorn 
in  the  side  of  Australia,  and  it  might  be  a 
casus  belli  any  day.     It  is  all  very  well  to 
hope  that  it  may  never  prove  so,  bat  the 
possibility  is  there,  and  the  bare  chanea 
should  never  have  been  risked.     Wa  lakw% 
let  in  Germany  on  the  north,  nod  hrnvt 
made  possible  another  complication  then* 
The  plague  of  the  thing  ia  that  the  rt* 
sponsible   people   have   never,   from  tlw 
first,  been  allowed  to  go  without  warning. 
Sir  llenry  Tarkes  has  some  fine  and  ainrit- 
cd  lines  which  must  have  found  an  €ebo 
in  the  hearts  of  many  Australians  : 

"  Id  other  lands  the  patriot  borsta 

His  standard  borne  thn      h  ■laiailiftailt^ 
flood,  •      V 

Wbioh,  waving  o*er  infuriate  hoala^ 
Was  consecrate  in  fire  and  1  iloocL      ..c   ^^  ■ 
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down  her  poverty  and  rascaldom  on  colo- 
nial sIiorcB,  to  the  increase  of  a  pauper 
claA8  already  threatening  to  make  itself 
\i8ibk%  and  to  the  diminution  of  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  wages,  and  the  loweiing  of 
the  t'xirtting  state  of  comfoit.  Possibly, 
if  a  plan  could  be  considered  on  both 
Hides  of  the  world  which,  while  depleting 
the  P^nglish  labor  market  at  home,  should 
run  no  lisk  of  overcrowding  the  Coloniis, 
it  might,  by  a  joint  and  willing  effort,  be 
made  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 

Suppose,  to  begin  with,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  Zealand  could  be  induced 
to  appoint  an  emigration  comniilteo.  I 
choose  New  Zealand  because  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  opposition  there  would  be 
less  angry  and  rooted  than  elsewhere.  Im- 
agine the  committee  seated  in  London  with 
ample  powers  to  inquire  into  the  physique, 
history,  and  general  status  of  eveiy  per- 
son who  was  presented  as  a  candidate 
for  the  advantages  of  the  scheme.  Let  it 
be  understood  that  only  **  live*'  men,  as 
the  An)eiican3  say,  should  be  appointed 
to  sit  on  the  committee,  and  that  they 
should  do  their  duty.  This  would  of 
course  preclude  all  possibility  of  the  de- 
portation of  undesirable  people.  Suppose 
further  that,  when  once  the  committee  has 
been  formed,  but  before  the  necessity  has 
arrived  for  it  to  enter  on  its  labors,  the 
New  Zealand  Government  should  appoint 
a  surveyor  to  choose  a  district  as  yet  un- 
opened, and  that,  this  being  done,  road- 
makers  and  the  men  required  for  the  first 
rough  work  of  dealing  should  be  de- 
spatched from  England.  The  plan  would, 
uf  course,  have  to  be  matured  carefully 
beforehand  in  most  of  its  details,  but  for 
the  present  it  is  enough  roughly  to  indi- 
cite  its  general  lines.  The  roadmakers 
and  clearers  would  ha\e  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  carefully  allotted  number  of  team- 
sters, wheelwrights,  smiths,  and  carpen- 
ters. In  a  while,  an  architect,  builders, 
bricklayers,  and  oilier  handicraftsmen 
would  follow.  Villages  would  be  planned 
and  built,  and  the  whule  appmtenances  of 
H  thriving  settlement  would  have  to  bo 
provided  :  schools,  places  of  worship, 
shops,  or,  if  it  were  better  thought  of, 
one  general  co-operative  store,  and  to  each 
of  these  as  they  grew,  and  only  as  they 
grew,  the  chosen  emigrants  would  bo  ear- 
ned. Heboid  in  time,  and  in  no  great 
length  of  time,  a  settlement  of  British 
bone,  and  brain,  and  sinew,  on  laud  at 


present  1}  ing  waste  and  oseleis.  The  hub 
of  tlie  design  is  that  there  shall  be  no 
haste  about  it,  and  that  do  creature  shall 
be  deported  until  his  presence  on  the  set- 
tlement is  needed,  until  his  place  is  prc^ 
pared  for  him. 

All  this  will  take  money.     How  is  the 
money  to  be  found  without  overburdening 
a   revenue  already  sufficiently  surcharged 
with   liabilities?     Thus.     The   New    /ea- 
land   Government   might  make  over,  for 
the  time  being  only,  the  actual  proprietor- 
ship of  the  plots  selected.     Holding  this 
security,  the  home  Government  could  ad- 
vance all  ne3essarv  financial  aid.     The  set- 
tiers  might  pay  such  a  rental  as  shall  be 
calculated  to  repay  the  original  outlay  and 
its  interest,  say  in  twenty  years.     At  the 
expiry    of    that  time  the  settler    should 
enter  on  the  fee  simple  of  the  soil,  and  the 
British  Government  should  relinquish  its 
claim  upon  it.     By  this  means,  at  only  a 
temporary  cost,  the  settlement  would  have 
been  founded  and  the  emigrants  would  be 
placed  in  possession  of  a  cheap  and  valu- 
able freehold.     The  new  country  would 
have   within    her    boundaries  a   yeoman 
population  of  the  utmost  value. 

The  scheme  could  be  worked  continu- 
ously. The  selector  would  be  always 
ahead  of  the  makers  of  roads  and  the 
clearers  of  the  land.  They,  in  their  turn, 
would  always  be  ahead  of  architects, 
builders,  and  handicraftsmen.  The  selec- 
tion committee  would  sit  en  permanence. 
The  influx  would  be  graded,  and  would 
serve  as  a  constantly  increasing  stimulus 
to  existing  manufactures  and  trades.  The 
beginnings  might  be  made  on  a  small 
scale,  and  as  the  experiment  was  found  to 
answer  the  motion  might  be  accelerated 
until  such  time  as  the  land  subjected  to 
this  peaceful  and  beneficent  invasion  should 
cry  ''  Hold  !'' 

New  Zealand  has  at  present,  roughly 
speaking,  the  land  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  population  of  Glasgow.  By  force  of 
climate  she  is  marked  out  as  the  home  of 
such  characteristics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  as  we  are  specially  proud  to  call 
*'  British."  She  will  rise  to  greatness  io 
one  way  or  another,  and  by  the  adoption 
of  some  such  method  as  is  here  suggested 
she  might  accelerate  her  rise.  If  Australia 
could  anyhow  be  persuaded  to  adopt  inch 
a  method  of  increasing  her  popahtion  and 
developing  her  resources  tne  question  of 
an  overcrowded  labor  market  both  for  her- 
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self  and  England  might  be  staved  off  for  a 
thousand  years,  by  which  time,  it  is  to  be 
liumbly  hoped,  the  collective  wisdom  of 
the  world  will  have  discovered  some  way 
of  escape  from  the  countless  nnintentiuned 
wrongs  which  society  inflicts  upon  the 
greater  number  of  its  members.  The 
woHd  is  not  ill-hearted,  and  needs  but  to 
leain  how  to  be  comfortable.  Unless 
many  men  and  books  do  lie,  tliere  is  a 
million  or  so  of  square  miles  in  Australia, 
at  present  incapable  of  supporting  a  crea- 
ture, which  might,  by  human  effort,  be 
made  to  flourish  like  a  gaiden.  We  who 
write  and  read  to-day  will  not  live  to  see 
it,  but  the  marvellous  underground  rivers 
will  be  tapped,  and  blessing  will  be  poured 
upon  a  thirsty  land.  The  secret  is  known 
already,  and  scattered  enterprise  is  gather- 
ing wealth  from  it  in  many  places.  It 
will  be  by  no  means  surpiising,  at  this 
time  of  day,  if  even  that  alleged  over- 
sweetness  of  some  of  the  Australian  under- 
ground streams,  which  has  so  far  made 
their  waters  barren  of  blessing,  should 
some  day  be  corrected  by  the  aid  of  sci- 
ence. 

I  have  dared  to  be  outspoken,  and  here 
and  there  I  have  little  hope  that  I  have 
escaped  offence.  But  I  have  never  doubt- 
ed the  future  of  the  Antipodean  Colonies. 
They  will  leave  us  sooner  or  later,  but  they 
will  leave  us  only  to  come  back  again,  as 
America  is  already  doing  in  sentiment  and 
in  fact.  The  good  American  loves  Eng- 
land and  honors  its  history  and  achieve- 
ments, lie  represents  the  elder  son  of  the 
family,  and  quarrelled  rightly  with  the 
Mother  Country  when  she  chose  to  be  in 
a  most  querulous  and  unjust  humor.  Ho 
is  coming  back  to  his  allegiance  now,  not 
because  he  is  any  wiser,  but  because  the 
old  land  has  learned  its  lesson.  When  the 
great  Continent  of  the  South,  and  the  dis- 
tant islands  which  will  one  day  nurture  its 
strongest,  manliest,  and  most  essentially 
English  race,  have  grown  to  the  same 
height  of  manhood,  they  too  will  return. 
They  have  not  left  us  yet,  and  when  they 
do,  as  they  inevitably  will,  it  will  be  as 
much  the  fault  of  English  carelessness  and 
English  oflScial  blundering  as  of  Australian 
vanity  and  courage.  Bat  they  will  return, 
and  the  end  of  it  will  be  that  the  two 
great  children  of  England^  Antipodean  and 
Ameiican,  will  form  a  conapact  with  the 
old  lady  who  bore  Ihem  both  and  sent 
them  forth  into  tb«  world.    There  is  no 


brag  in  it.  The  history  of  a  thousand 
years  has  declared  the  fact.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  English-speaking  race  is  the  salt  of 
the  eaith.  Its  whole  tendency  has  been 
upward  toward  the  divine  ideal  of  all  great 
minds.  It  .dominates  the  world  at  this 
hour.  Should  it  federate  to-morrow,  it 
could  police  the  planet,  and  bid  wais  to 
end.  It  will  join  hands  one  day,  but 
union  will  follow  dissension. 

Here — to  wind  up  with — is  a  mere  set 
of  vei*ses  which  roughly  expresses  my  mind. 
The  suggested  title  is**  A  Possible  Col- 
loquy,** and  I  dedicate  the  lines  to  the 
members  of  the  Australian  Natives  Asso- 
ciation—the gentlemen  who  desire  to 
**  cut  the  painter"  and  sail  away  from  the 
dear  old  land  : 


"  The  lanky  lad,  as  vain  as  shy. 

And  fall  of  inward  strife 
Regards,  with  half  defiant  eye, 

The  aathor  of  his  life. 
He  knows,  or  thinks  he  knows,  his  plan. 

Dictation  drives  him  mad  ; 
He'll  take  no  chaff  from  any  man. 

And  least  of  all  from  Dad  I 

"  Confound  the  patronizing  tone 

These  worrying  oldsters  use  ! 
"We're  big  enough  to  stand  alone. 

Six  feet  without  onr  shoes. 
Thump  !    There's  a  manly  pectoral  swell ! 

And  feel  the  heart  below  ! 
And^as  for  sage  experience — well 

AVe'll  gain  that  as  we  go. 

"  Each  dog  his  day.     The  tarn  is  ours, 

Australia  takes  her  fling  I 
Yon  think  to  tie  these  growing  powers 

To  any  apron  string  V 
Who  but  a  peddling  time-worn  fool 

Would  prison  thews  and  brain 
Like  these  in  any  old  dame  school 

With  any  hope  of  gain  ?' ' 


"We   part,  hot    heart?     Well,  well.     Good 
day. 
How  could  I  be  your  foe  ? 
Dear  lad,  go  on  your  prosperous  way, 

God  with  you  as  yon  go. 
And  whether  yon  may  hate  or  praise 

The  cast-off  father's  name. 
One  thing  I  know — in  all  your  days 
You'll  never  bring  it  shame. 

"  Your  heart  is  of  that  stalwart  stuff 

That  pnlses  Britain's  blood  ; 
The  monld's  the  same  old  rough  and  tongh, 

No  better,  yet  as  good. 
Go !    Live  yonr  day  and  have  yonr  fling. 

And  when  you're  fully  grown 
I  think  your  British  heart  will  bring 

The  wsadflvsr  lo  his  own. 
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•*  No  blame.     Not  half  a  word  of  blame  : 

No  wrong,  or  thought  of  wrong  : 
This  only  :  choose  yonr  boyhood's  aim 

High,  since  your  arm  is  strong. 
Your  head  will  counter  in  the  dark 

On  many  a  solid  wall  ; 
And  many  an  arrow  seek  its  mark 

And  fail  to  reach  and  fall. 


' '  Though  strength  and  youth  andiiope'conspire 

To  animate  your  soul, 
Your  heart  may  droop,  your  feet  may  tire 

Before  you  reach  your  goal. 
Bat  Wilful  must,  if  Wilful  will  ; 

God  bless  yon.  lad  ;  good-bye. 
At  least  we're  son  and  father  still. 

And  must  be  till  I  die.*' 

— Contemporary  Review, 
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THE  REFLEX  EFFECT  OF  ASIATIC   IDEAS. 


It  is  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  since 
the  present  writer  obseived  in  the  Spec- 
tator,    when   commenting  on    some  fresh 
triumph  of  the  m;iil  service,  that  the  in- 
crease of  communication  between  Europe 
and  Asia  might  produce  unexpected  le- 
sults.    We  all  think  of  it  as  increasing  the 
intellectual  grip  of  Europe  on  Asia,  but  it 
must  also  facilitate  the    reflex  action   of 
Asiatic  ideas   on  Europe.     They  poured 
back  on  us  in  a  flood  during  the  Crusades  ; 
and  why  should  they  not  pour  again,  to 
affect  us  once  more,  either,  as  Christianity 
did,  by  conversion,  or,  as  Mohammedan- 
ism did,  by  recoil  ?     The  prophecy  has 
not  hitherto    been    accomplished.      The 
dividing  barrier  between  the  thoiiglits  of 
the  East  and  the  West  has  proved  tena- 
cious, and  though,  to  the  surprise  of  man- 
kind. Oriental  art  has  made  a  capture  of 
the  European  mind,  so  that  Asiatic  color- 
ing and  Asiatic  decoration  have  perma- 
nently affected  all  Western  eyes,  the  spe- 
cial thoughts  of  the  East  have  made  little 
visible  impression.     We  fancy,  however, 
that  the  barrier  is  cracking.     By  far  the 
most  startling  fact  in  the  biography  of 
Laurence  Oliphant  was  the  proof  it  afford- 
ed that  Western  minds — for  Oliphant  was 
not  alone — could  accept  and  act  on  a  lead- 
ing Asiatic  idea,  that  if  a  man  could  utter- 
ly dominate  self,  and  make  the  body  a 
completely  passive  agent  of  the  will,  he 
would  wrest  from  Heaven,  or  Fate,  or  the 
Universum,    whichever    it    was,    powers 
transcending  those  known  from  experience 
to  be  possessed  by  human  beings.     The 
possessor  of  those  powers  could  convert 
the  world  without  the  slow  methods  of 
persuasion,    perhaps   enter    into    relation 
with  beings  before  whose  wisdom  that  of 
men  is  ignorant  foolishness.      That  was 
the  governing  hope  which  impelled  Lau- 
rence Oliphant  to  his  strange  life,  with  its 
victory,  as  ho  thought,   over  the   flesh  ; 
and  it  will,  by  and  by,  probably  impel 


much    stronger    natures   than   his.      The 
prize  is  so  enormous,  so  entirely  transcend- 
ing any  usual  reward  for  effort,  that  tlie 
minds  which  can  accept  its  possibility  will 
be   strongly  moved   tD  the  attempt,  and 
will  waste  years  in  an  experiment  which, 
though   so   often    made,  and    sometimes 
made  successfully — for  there  are  faqueers 
and  sunyasees  and  Buddhist  devotees  who 
have  conquered  the  body — has  never  yet 
produced  a  spark  of  result  in  Hupernormal 
power.    Fortunately,  those  who  try  it  will 
be  few,  for  the  Western  mind,  unlike  the 
Eastern,  can  never  be  quite  dominated  by 
an  idea,  and  always  applies  to  it  some  test 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  theory  like  self- 
suppression,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be 
fatal.      We    shall   see,    however,    a   few 
trials,  witness  the  rise   of  some  strange 
sects,  and  probably  see  a  large  diffusion  of 
that  Eastern  idea,  the  presence  of  the  all- 
pervading  universal   spirit  in  all  things, 
good,  evil,  and  indifferent,  which,  if  Mr, 
J.  A.  Synionds  is  a  sound  critic,  is  the 
governing  thought,  indeed  the  sole  thoaght, 
of  Walt  Whitman,  and  which  his  critic 
also  believes  to  be  of  the  essence  of  de- 
mocracy.    It  will    liquefy   morals  if    it 
comes,  and  drive  back  civilization,  so  far 
as  civilization  is  dependent  on  a  discipline 
of  restraints  ;  but  come  it  will  in  places, 
with  its  correlative,  that  all  material  things, 
bad,  good,  and  indifferent,  if  placed  in  an 
intense  light,  are  essentially  evil.     You  sea 
both  ideas  fillincr  Russian  literature  even' 
now,  and  the  thought  of  the  Slav,  which 
differs  from  all  other  thought  in  Europe 
by  instantly  producing  act,  as  thoaght  does 
in  children,  has  a  great  part  yet  to  play  in 
moulding  the  West. 

So  has  Buddhist  thought.  All  that 
stuff  about  Mahatmas  is  rubbish,  nnsop* 
ported  by  a  trace  of  evidence,  a  merely 
stupid  expression  of  the  desire  of  so  maiiy 
minds  for  guidance  either  incapable  it 
error,  or  less  capable  than  the  giiid«iifl|ji.l|f 
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ordinary  beings  ;  but  the  Mahatma  notion 
is  a  mere  excrescence  on  a  creed  which  has 
a  big  thought  embedded  in  it.  Wo  were 
surprised  to  perceive  that  both  the  French 
Buddhists,  and  the  English  as  represented 
hy  Mrs.  Besant,  avowed  a  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration,  or,  as  the  lat- 
ter prefers  to  call  it,  of  reincai nations. 
To  most  Englishmen,  that  idea,  which  in 
one  way  or  another  dominates  the  whole 
of  non-MussuIraan  Asia,  even  that  com- 
paratively small  section  of  the  Chinese 
which  is  capable  of  rising  above  pure  secu- 
larism, has  a  slightly  comic  effect,  derived, 
we  fancy,  chiefly  from  an  impression  that 
to  become  an  animal — which  could  only 
be  a  result  of  continuous  degradation — 
would  be  an  absurdity.  The  doctrine, 
however,  as  really  held  in  Asia,  has  an  as- 
tonishmg  charm  for  some  subtle  minds, 
and  especially  for  those  which  are  never 
content  to  await  future  solutions  to  the 
great  perplexities  of  the  world.  It  does 
explain  the  inexplicable,  and  reconcile 
man,  not  indeed  to  his  destiny,  but  to  his 
position  in  the  world.  The  whole  notion 
of  an  injustice  inherent  in  the  scheme  of 
the  universe  disappears  at  once,  and  all 
that  endless  problem  why  some,  peihaps 
innocent,  suffer,  and  some,  perhaps  guilty, 
enjoy.  There  is  no  injustice  if  this  life 
is  but  a  link  in  a  long  chain  of  past  as  well 
as  future  lives,  and  the  millionaire  is  being 
rewarded  for  bis  past  careers,  and  the 
pauper  punished  for  his.  Suffering, 
under  that  theory,  is  but  expiation  for 
your  own  forgotten  crimes,  and  will  be 
fully  repaid  by  the  cleanliness  in  which 
you  will  enter  on  the  next  stage,  while  en- 
joyment is  but  reward,  moderated  by  its 
concomitant,  the  temptation  to  let  the  flesh 
win  again,  and  so  recommence  the  round. 
Nor  is  equality  possible,  or  inequality  un- 
just, when  grade  is  a  sign  of  the  favor 
won  from  the  All,  and  the  Prince  is  reap- 
ing reward,  and  the  night- soilman  paying 
the  penalty  for  the  deeds  of  previous  ex- 
istence. There  is  not  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence for  the  hypothesis,  which  has  against 
it,  in  a  philosophic  sense,  the  want  of  pur- 
pose in  the  total  of  existence  ;  but  it  does 
explain  the  visible  phenomena,  and  that 
in  so  modern  a  way  that  nothing  would 
surprise  us  less  than  to  see  it  adopted  by 
great  crowds  who,  in  their  passioQ  of  pity, 
accuse  God  of  oppreaaion  becauao  he  saf- 
fers  unearned  pain  to  exist  among  man- 
kind.     Why  ahoo/d    a  child  which  ham 


done  nothing  have  epilepsy  ?  That  is  the 
perpetual  half-formulated  query  of  modern 
philanthropy  ;  and  Buddhism,  which 
leaves  the  greatest  problems  unsolved — 
for  instance,  the  use  of  the  universe,  which 
under  its  theory,  is  an  ever- revolving  cir- 
cle of  inutilities  springing  frum  the  All 
and  reabsorbed  into  it— does  resolve  the 
problem  winch  for  a  moment,  when  the 
imagination  of  men  has,  as  it  were,  be- 
come raw,  presses  sharply  upon  the  ex- 
coiiation.  The  theory  rebuilds  content 
with  the  universe,  and  gets  rid  of  puzzlc- 
dom  ;  and  but  for  something  in  the  aver- 
age white  mind  which  rejects  it,  because, 
we  fancy,  it  suggests  such  inconceivable 
waste,  a  whole  universe  gyrating  like  a 
dancing  dervish  to  no  end,  it  might  be- 
come one  of  the  prevalent  creeds  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  consistent  with  the  effort  to 
be  good,  yet  explains  suffering  and  im- 
poses perfect  resignation, — a  great  com- 
foit  to  the  majority  who  suffer.  It  will 
have  its  career,  too,  if  faith  in  a  personal 
God  dies  out,  for  humanity  will  always 
explore  the  whence  and  whither  ;  and  if 
the  ultimate  cause  is  either  universal  and 
eternal  matter,  or  intangible  and  unde- 
signing  spirit,  the  central  thought  of  Bud- 
dhism is  as  good  an  explanation  as  man  is 
likely  to  forge.  There  will  come  a  time, 
too,  when  the  great  experiment  of  democ- 
racy has  failed,  as  it  probably  will  fail 
with  unexpected  rapidity  ;  when  men  will 
ask  the  reason  of  the  failure,  and  many  of 
them  will  find  it  in  the  contradiction  be- 
tween the  idea  of  equality  and  the  in- 
stinctive sense  of  justice  which  at  least 
assigns  a  superior  reward  to  the  good. 
Buddhism  does  do  that. 

We  wonder  if  the  worst  idea  of  Asia, 
that  morality  has  no  immutable  basis,  but 
is  a  fluctuating  law  dependent  upon  some 
inexplicable  relation  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  Creator,  or  the  individual 
and  the  All,  will  ever  come  over  here. 
The  Indian  holds  that  a  line  of  conduct 
may  be  right  for  one  man,  or  indeed  im- 
perative, bat  wrong  for  another,  or  indeed 
insufferable  ;  that  a  woild-wide  law  is  un- 
thinkable ;  and  that  each  man  will  bo 
judged  because  of  his  obedience  to  some 
aw  external  to  himself,  yet  peculiar  to 
bis  own  personality.  The  King's  obliga- 
tion to  the  difine  is  not  the  peasant  s ; 
the  ordinary  Brahmin  must  he  monog- 
amoos,  while  the  Koolin  Brahmin  may 
hare  uxty  wiTes ;  the  tnder  may  cheat 
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where  the  carrier  must  keep  contract  ;  the 
usual  Hindoo  must  spare  life,  while  the 
Thug  may  take  it  and  yet  remain  sinl^^ss. 
That  opinion  subverts  the  very  foundations 
of  morality  and  conduct  ;  yet  there  are 
subtle  minds  that  hold  it,  and  Europe  once 
showed  a  curious  tendency  in  the  same 
direction.  Different  moral  laws  were  held 
to  bind  different  classes,  a  notion  still  sur- 
viving and  active  whenever  the  conduct  of 
clergymen  is  called  in  question.  Wc  have 
never  been  able  to  trace  the  genesis  of  that 
notion,  which  has  been,  as  it  were,  inter- 
calated into  Hindooism,  and  suspect  it  of 
not  being  a  religious  idea  at  all,  but  one 
born  of  convenience  and  allowed  a  religious 
sanction,  because  a  non-religious  idea,  an 
idea  which  is  useful  and  received,  yet  ex- 
cepted from  divine  sanction,  is  impossible 
to  the  Hindoo  mind.  Nothing  can  be 
tolerable  and  yet  outside  that  system. 
We  have  little  fear  of  the  idea  in  Europe, 
wliich  recoils  from  it  more  and  more,  tend- 
ing always  toward  equality,  at  least  in  fet- 
ters, be  they  for  good  or  evil  ;  but  we 
have  some  apprehension  of  the  last  Asiatic 
idea,  which  we  shall  mention  as  likely  to 
be  imported.  This  is  the  notion  of  man's 
irresponsibility  fur  anything  but  his  indi- 
vidual conduct,  for  the  general  system  of 
things  as  it  exists  around  him.  That,  says 
and  thinks  the  Asiatic,  is  the  work  of 
superior  powers,  and  no  more  to  be  modi- 
fied than  the  procession  of  the  seasons  ; 
and  but  that  human  nature  is  weak,  he 
would  no  more  resist  it  than  a  true  Mus- 
sulman would  effect  an  insurance  on  his 
ship.  The  submissivcness  of  Asia  to  evils 
that  could  be  remedied  springs  ultimately 
from  that,  and  is  because  of  that  nearly 
incurable.  The  genuine  Asiatic,  uncor- 
rupted  by  white  teachinj[i:,  considers  that 
which  is  as  the  will  of  God,  and  leaves  it 
to  him  to  alter.  Why  put  a  lightning- 
conductor  by  the  Mosque  ?     God,  if  he 


pleases,  can  take  care  of  his  own  ;  and  if 
he  does  not  please,  of  what  use  to  try  and 
thwart  his  will  ?  The  Mussulman  avowed- 
ly holds  that  theory,  but  there  is  not  an 
Asiatic  free  of  it,  even  the  strong- willed 
Chinaman  yielding  to  it  almost,  though 
not  quite  entirely.  The  combative  energy 
of  the  European,  who  when  roused  to  con- 
sciousness will  put  up  with  nothing,  and 
who  has  the  stimulus  of  living  on  a  conti. 
nent  in  which  the  powers  of  Nature  are 
comparatively  feeble,  has  kept  him  from 
this  soporific  belief  ;  but  take  away  from 
him  a  little  hope — and  the  resistless 
strength  of  democracy  may  take  some 
away,  as  it  is  doing  from  Americans — or 
increase  by  a  little  his  impression  that 
*'God  has  no  need  of  human  aid" — an 
impression  of  all  the  more  rigid  Calvinists 
and  Quakers — and  he  wonld  sink  back, 
reluctantly  but  certainly,  to  the  suumis- 
siveness  of  Asia,  amid  which  it  is  felt  to 
be  wrong  even  to  lament  the  fiood  when 
superior  forces  made  the  waters  swell. 
We  shall  not  see  it  in  our  time,  for  the 
energy  of  the  white  races,  whose  reign  is 
comparatively  new,  is  still  unexhausted, 
and  they  have  the  spirit  of  the  Titans, 
who  thought  even  Olympus  might  be 
stormed  ;  but  there  are  times  when  ideas 
which  soothe  are  readily  received,  and 
ideas  which  are  readily  received  are  terri- 
bly strong.  The  dream  of  the  right  of  all 
men  to  everything  they  want,  which  is  a 
mere  thought  unsupported  by  evidence, 
or  rather,  denied  by  the  ever-present  evi- 
dence that  ihe  earth  yields  food  only  in 
return  for  human  sweat,  and  that  every 
human  being  lives  under  sentence  of  capi- 
tal punishment,  is  already  shaking  the 
very  foundations  of  European  society. 
Thought  is  stronger  than  armies,  even 
when  it  is  as  baseless  as  the  main  thought 
of  the  Buddhist  creed. — Spectator. 
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To  those  of  US  meeting  here,  on  the 
thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  his  death, 
who  knew  Auguste  Comte  in  life  and  have 
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*  An  address  given  at  Newton  Hall,  on  5th 
September,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Angnste  Comte 


made  his  teaching  the  work  of  oar  Uvea, 
he  is  neither  infallible  aathority  and 
unique  prophet  on  the  one  hand,  nor,  on 
the  other,  is  he  merely  a  mat.tbinker  and 
founder  of  a  school  of  phil  ophy.  To  m 
he  is  really  the  founder  of  a  Atl^^  $>  .k|^' 
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other  Bide  of  this  planet,  tbey  no  more  Btatcaman  were  to  ariBc  and  tell  the  demo- 

aSectcd  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  than  if  crntic  agitators  of  to-day  that  England  ia 

they  had  been  placed  on  Man.  now  a  democralic  Republic  if  we  choose 

Comle  never  wax,  and  never  claimed  to  to  act  like  citizens,  that  good  government 

be,  the  "  inventor"  or  "  discoverer"  of  ft  is  a  more  urgent  want  than  an  ideally  per- 

new  Religion  in  this  sense.     What  be  did  feet  machine  for  taking  volea,  and  that 

say    was    this  :  "  Mankind   has  for  ages  Home  Kute,  in   the  tiue  sense,  is  a  far 

Fiersistently  sought  fcr  a  permanent  re-  nobler  ideal  than  any  Imperial  Federation 
igion  in  all  kinds  of  form.  N'ow,  a  scicn-  of  the  English  lace.  Or,  just  as  we  here 
tific  study  of  history  and  sound  anlbro-  tell  the  Social'ists  around  us,  that  the  es- 
poiogy  show  ibat  the  essence  of  all  these  sencc  of  Socialism  is  a  moral,  sociHl,  and 
efforts  lies  in  a  corabioation  of  Hone  in  religious  education  of  the  people — withoat 
Man's  Future  with  veneration  for  Man's  which,  to  confiscate  the  wealth  of  the 
higher  nature,  knowledge  of  Man's  past  actual  capitalists,  and  to  put  hungry  and 
history,  his  actual  resources  and  limits,  angry  workmen  to  direct  the  capital  of 
This  is  the  essence  of  religion  ;  and  hopes  society,  would  bo  a  disaster  to  all  ;  for 
of  an  eternal  Heaven  and  assertions  about  true  Socialism  consists  in  the  spread  of  a 
the  Universe  and  its  origin  arc  not  re-  leligiou  of  social  duty,  and  not  in  social 
ligion  at  all,  but  hindrances  of  religion,  wars,  proscriptions,  and  conliscations.  All 
Your  old  love  and  faith  in  llnmnn  Nature  of  these  are  examples  of  a  New  Era  being 
itself,  13  your  religion.  And  all  that  you  founded  by  a  return  to,  or  the  develop- 
need  is  to  clear  it  from  (he  clouds,  grace  ment  of,  old  and  living  forces,  which  have 
on  your  minds  its  scieutific  certainty,  and  been  thrust  aside  or  misunderstood,  under 
allow  yourselves  to  see  it  in  its  tioo  the  spur  of  ambition,  arrogance,  and  van- 
beauty  !"  ity. 

The  change  which  this  involves  is,  no  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  undeilying 
doubt,  very  great — deep,  wide,  and  stait-  maxim  of  Positive  Philosophy — Proffrut 
ling.  But  it  is  not  a  change  from  the  old  is  the  development  of  Order.  That  is  to 
to  something  new  and  nnknown,  it  is  not  say,  our  true  hopes  for  the  Future  lie,  not 
a  leap  in  the  dark.  It  is  a  clearing  oS  of  in  destroying  the  institutions  and  prodncti* 
the  new  to  come  down  to  the  old  founds-  of  the  Past,  but  in  cultivating  them  to 
tion,  to  abandon  ambitious  dreams  for  their  normal  issue  and  purpose.  There  is 
solid  good.  It  ia  unquestionably  a  new  nothing  new  in  Positivism,  except  in  mak- 
Era  ;  but  it  is  a  simple  and  a  continuous  ing  new  use  of  our  old  resources.  On  the 
development.  It  is  as  when  Julius  and  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  Positivism 
his  successors  in  the  Empire  said  to  the  absolutely  old,  in  the  sense  of  retaming  to 
Romans — "  Peace  is  your  real  glory  :  not  anything  in  the  Past  as  it  ased  to  be.  We 
war.  Your  dreams  of  perpetual  warfare  can  neilber  stand  still,  nor  can  we  go  back, 
and  universal  dominion  aie  cruel  super^ti-  We  muH  go  forward.  We  can  recall 
tions  and  degrading  phantoms.  Your  mis-  nothing,  no  more  than  the  old  man  can 
sion,  I^mana,  is  to  civilize  in  peace  the  recall  his  yonlh,  or  the  youth  bia  child- 
nations  you  have  incorporated.  The  tine  hood.  We  must  change  everything.  Bnt 
greatness  of  the  Itouian  Republic  is  1o  we  can  create,  invent,  originate,  in  an  ab- 
count  all  Southern  Europe  among  her  citi-  solute  sense,  nothing.  Whatever  pretends 
zens."  Or,  as  when  Sl  Paul  said  to  the  to  be  absolutely  new,  withoat  parentage 
Jews — "Cease  your  ambitious  dreams  of  or  pretMiatiun,  is  a  manifest  iinpc«tnre. 
a  conquering  Messiah.  The  true  Messiah  Everything  must  be  dettloped  —  i.e., 
bears  a  raessaee  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity  evolved  by  normal  growth  ont  of  the  ood- 
which  the  Prophets  and  Priests  used  to  dilions  and  germs  of  the  Past  There  are 
niter  to  the  !>tricken  rcmuaut  of  Israel,  intinite  meanings  and  ineihanatible  af^li- 
and  which,  I  tell  you,  is  to  be  offered  to  cations  in  the  maxim  :  ProgrtM  itthttU- 
every  son  of  Man,  who  is,  every  one  of  relopmemi  of  ordrr. 

them,  a  son  of  God."     Or,  as  when  wise  Thus,  with  all  its  daring  ideal  of  a  New 

and  peaceful  statesmen  slowly  tanght  the  Era  in  every  sphere  of  homan  life,  P<Mi- 

people  of  Europe  that  industry,  nut  war,  livism  is,  in  the  tmo  and  nobis  aaoM  of 

was  the  tme  buiineia  of  civilized  man —  that   term,  profonndlj  i         nalinw    It 

that  Peace  baih  her  victories  far  more  re-  traces  the  growth  of  the  (i        ic^ilutions 

Downed  than  war.  ;_0r,  aa  if  an  Engttab  of  Ilnmanity  back  for            '  thoasands 
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of  years  to  the  very  dawn  of  civilized  so- 
ciety, and  it  finds  them  all  and  everywhere 
living  forces,  working  for  human  good  : 
the  Family,  Marriage,  the  Domestic  edu- 
cation, PoJitical  Government,  Nations,  the 
appropriation  of  capital,  the  differentia- 
tion of  social  functions,  the  influence  of  a 
spiritual  authority,  the  transmission  of 
ideas,  of  materials,  of  memoiics,  the 
diverse  offices  of  the  sexes^  the  tendency 
to  continual  differentiation,  along  with  a 
collateral  tendency  to  union  and  organiza- 
tion by  common  beliefs  and  venerations. 
Our  Positive  Religion  finds  these  institu- 
tions, habits,  and  tendencies,  with  a  his- 
tory of  a  hundred  centuries,  ever  more 
and  more  definitely  marked,  and  it  aims 
at  developing  these  diversities  to  their 
normal  issue — not  at  assimilation  and  uni- 
formity. It  seeks  to  purify  and  spiiitual- 
ize  the  great  social  institutions — not  to 
materialize  them  or  annihilate  them. 

In  nothing  is  this  character  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  Comte's  teaching  as  to 
the  social  Future  of  Woman,  It  is  in- 
tensely conseivative  as  to  the  distinctive 
quality  with  which  civilization  has  ever  in- 
vested women,  while  it  is  ardently  progres- 
sive in  its  aim  to  purify  and  spiritualize 
the  social  function  of  women.  It  holds 
firmly  the  middle  ground  between  the  base 
apathy  which  is  satisfied  with  the  actual 
condition  of  woman  as  it  is,  and  the  rest- 
less materialism  which  would  assimilate, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  distinctive  functions 
of  women  to  those  of  men,  which  would 
^*  equalize  the  sexes"  m  the  spirit  of  jus- 
tice, as  they  phrase  it,  and  would  pulver- 
ize the  social  groups  of  families,  sexes,  and 
professions  into  individuals  organized,  if 
at  all,  by  unlimited  resort  to  the  ballot- 
box.  Herein  Positivism  is  truly  con- 
servative in  holding  society  to  be  made  up 
of  families,  not  of  individuals,  and  in  de- 
veloping, not  in  annihilating,  the  differ- 
ences of  sex,  age,  and  relation  between  in- 
dividuals. 

But  first,  let  us  get  lid  of  the  unworthy 
suspicion  that  Positivism  is  content  with 
the  condition  of  women  as  we  see  it,  even 
in  the  advanced  popnlations  of  the  West 
to-day.  As  M.  Laffitte  has  so  well  put  it, 
the  "  test  of  civilization  is  the  place  which 
it  affords  to  women.''  In  a  ludimentary 
state  we  And  women  treated  with  brutal 
oppresdoDy  little  better  than  slaves  or 
beaate  of  boiden^  wheie  the  conditions  of 
eiiitoMO  flttko  ineh  taaka  almoat  a  cruel 


necessity  for  all.  In  many  societies  of  a 
high  civilization,  from  the  point  of  i^iew 
of  intellectual  activity  or  military  organ- 
ization, the  condition  of  women  is  often 
found  to  be  one  of  seclusion,  neglect,  or 
humiliation,  moral,  physical,  and  intel- 
lectual. Even  to-day,  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions — conditions,  perhapt?, 
more  often  found  in  some  sections  of  the 
laboring  classes  of  cities  rather  than  among 
the  spoiled  daughters  of  wealth  and  power 
— it  is  shocking  to  sec  how  backward  is 
the  education  of  women  as  a  sex,  how 
much  their  lives  are  overburdened  by 
labor,  anxiety,  and  unwomanly  fatigues, 
by  frivolous  excitement  and  undue  domes- 
tic responsibility,  by  the  fever  of  public 
ambitions  and  cynical  defiance  of  all  wom- 
anly ideals. 

No  !  we  can  never  rest  satisfied  with 
the  current  prejudice  that  assigns  to  wom- 
an, even  to  those  with  ample  leisuie  and 
resources,  an  education  different  in  kind 
and  degree  and  avowedly  inferior  to  that 
of  men,  which  supposes  that  even  a  supe- 
rior education  for  girls  should  be  limited 
to  a  moderate  knowledge  of  a  few  modern 
languages,  and  a  few  elegant  accomplish* 
ments.  This  truly  Mohammedan  or  Hin- 
doo view  of  woman's  education  is  no 
longer  openly  avowed  by  cultured  people 
of  our  own  generation.  But  it  is  too  ob- 
viously still  the  practice  in  fact  through- 
out the  whole  Western  world,  even  for 
nine  tenths  of  the  rich.  And  as  to  the 
education  which  is  officially  provided  for 
the  poor,  it  is  in  this  country,  at  least,  al- 
most too  slight  to  deserve  the  name  at  all. 
For  this  most  dreadful  neglect  Positivism 
calls  aloud  for  radical  relief.  It  calls  aloud 
for  an  education  for  women  in  the  same 
line  as  that  of  men,  to  be  given  by  the 
same  teachers,  and  covering  the  same 
ground,  though  not  at.  all  necessarily  to 
be  worked  out  in  common  or  in  the  same 
form  and  with  the  same  practical  detail. 
It  must  be  an  education,  essentially  in  sci- 
entific basis,  the  same  as  that  of  men, 
conducted  by  the  same,  and  those  the  best 
attainable,  instructors — an  education  cer- 
tainly not  inferior,  rather  superior  to  that 
of  men,  inasmuch  as  it  can  easily  be  freed 
from  the  drudgery  incidental  to  the  prac- 
tice of  special  trades,  and  also  because  it 
is  adapted  to  the  more  sympathetic,  more 
alert,  more  tractable,  more  imaginative  in- 
telligence of  women. 

So,  also,  we  look  to  the  good  feeling  of 
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resist  the  wear  and  tear  of  anxiety  un  th 
body,  in  which  women  certainly  at  present 
mach  surpass  men.  But  theie  is  one  fea- 
ture in  the  feminine  oriranization  which, 
for  industrial  and  political  pui poses,  is 
more  important  than  all.  It  is  subject  to 
functional  interruption  absolutely  incom- 
patible with  the  highest  forms  of  continu- 
ous pressure.  With  mothers,  this  inter- 
ruption amounts  to  seasons  of  prostration 
during  many  of  the  best  years  of  life  : 
with  all  women  (but  a  small  exception  not 
worth  considering)  it  involves  some  inter- 
ruption to  the  maximum  working  capacity. 
A  normal,  perfectly  healthy  man  works 
from  childhood  to  old  age,  marries  and 
brings  up  a  family  of  children,  without 
knowing  one  hour  of  any  one  day  when 
he  was  not  *'  quite  fii."  No  woman  could 
Bay  the  same  ;  and  of  couise  no  mother 
could  deny  that,  for  months  she  had  been 
a  simple  invalid.  Now,  for  all  the  really 
severe  strains  of  industrial^  professional, 
and  public  careers,  the  first  condition  of 
success  is  the  power  to  endure  long  con- 
tinuous pressure  at  the  highest  point, 
without  the  risk  of  sudden  collapse,  even 
for  an  hour. 

Supposing  all  other  forces  equal,  it  is 
just  the  five  per  cent  of  periodical  unfit- 
ness which  makes  the  whole  difference  be- 
tween the  working  capacity  of  the  sexes. 
Imagine  an  army  in  the  field  or  a  ^eet  at 
sea,  composed  of  women.  In  the  course 
of  nature,  on  the  day  of  battle  or  in  a 
storm,  a  percentage  of  every  regiment  and 
of  every  crew  would  be  in  child-bed,  and 
a  much  larger  percentage  would  be,  if  not 
in  hospital,  below  the  mark  or  liable  to 
contract  severe  disease  if  subject  to  the 
strain  of  battle  or  storm.  Of  course  it 
will  be  said  that  civil  life  is  not  war,  and 
that  mothers  are  not  intended  to  take  part. 
But  all  women  may  become  mothers  ;  and 
though  industry,  the  professions,  and  poli- 
tics are  not  war,  they  do,  and  they  ought 
to,  call  forth  qualities  of  endurance,  readi- 
ness, and  indomitable  vigor  quite  as  truly 
as  war. 

Either  the  theory  of  opening  all  occupa- 
tions to  women  means  opening  them  to  an 
unsexcd  minority  of  women,  or  it  means  a 
diminution  and  speedy  end  to  the  human 
race,  or  it  means  that  the  severer  occupa- 
tions are  to  be  carried  on  in  a  fashion  far 
more  desultory  and  amateaiish  than  ever 
has  yet  been  known.  It  is  owing  to  a  very 
natural  shrinking  from  hard  facts,  and  a 
K«w  SisDH.— you  IdV.,  No.  6. 


somewhat  misplaced  conventionality,  that 
this  fundamental  point  has  been  kept  out  of 
sight,  while  androgynous  ignorance  has 
gone  about  claiming  for  women  a  life  of 
toil,  pain,  and  danger,  for  which  eveiy 
husband,  every  biologist,  every  pnysician, 
every  mother — eveiy  true  woman — knows 
that  women  are,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
unfit. 

This  is,  as  I  said,  merely  a  preliminary 
pait  of  the  question.  It  is  decisive  and 
fundamental,  no  doubt,  and  it  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  matter.  It  is  a  plain  organic 
fact,  that  ought  to  be  treated  frankly,  and 
which  I  have  touched  on  as  an  incident 
only  but  with  entire  directness.  But  I 
feel  it  to  be,  after  all,  a  material,  and  not 
an  intellectual  or  spiritual  ground,  and  to 
belong  to  the  lower  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  must  notice  it,  for  it  cannot  be 
disregarded  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  The  heait  of  the 
matter  is  the  greater  power  of  affection  in 
Woman,  or,  it  is  better  to  say,  the  greater 
degree  in  which  the  nature  of  Woman  is 
stimulated  and  controlled  by  affection.  It 
is  a  stigma  on  our  generation  that  so  ob- 
vious a  commonplace  should  need  ono 
word  to  support  it.  Happily  there  is  one 
trait  in  humanity  which  the  most  cynical 
sophistry  has  hardly  ventured  to  deny — 
the  devotion  of  the  mother  to  her  off- 
spring. This  is  the  universal  and  para- 
mount aspect  of  the  matter.  For  the  life 
of  every  man  or  woman  now  alive,  or  that 
ever  lived,  has  depended  on  the  mothpr*s 
love,  or  that  of  some  woman  who  played 
a  mother's  part.  It  is  a  fact  so  transcen- 
dent that  we  are  wont  to  call  it  an  animal 
instinct.  It  is,  however,  the  central  and 
most  perfect  form  of  human  feeling.  It 
is  possessed  by  all  women  :  it  is  the  domi- 
nant instinct  of  all  women  ;  it  possesses 
women,  whether  mothers  or  not,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  The  most  degraded 
woman  is  in  this  superior  to  the  most 
heroic  man  (abnormal  cases  apart).  It  is 
the  earliest,  most  organic,  most  universal 
of  all  the  innate  forces  of  mankind.  And 
it  still  remains  the  supreme  glory  of 
Humanity.  In  this  central  feature  of 
human  nature.  Women  are  always  and 
everywhere  incontestably  pre  -  eminent. 
And  round  this  central  feature  of  human 
nature,  all  human  civilization  is,  and  ought 
to  be  organized,  and  to  perfecting  it  all 
human  institutions  do,  and  ought  to  con* 
verge. 
i8 
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THE  EMAKCIPATION  OF  WOMEN, 
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registration  ;  we  elinll  abolish  monnpo- 
lics,  mule  t^raony,  and  social  oppression 
generally. 

The  claim  for  Ihe  complete  "  emanci- 
pation" of  women  Btands  or  falls  along 
with  these  other  exantplea  of  emancipa- 
tion. And  the  ananer  to  it  is  the  sanie. 
Tbe  restriction,  which  in  a  few  cases  is 
needless,  bard,  even  unjnst,  is  of  infinite 
social  usefulness  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  and  "  to  free"  tbe  few  would  be  to 
inflict  permanent  injury  on  the  mass.  To 
make  marriage  a  mere  arrangement  of  two 
persona  at  will  would  be  to  introduce  a 
sublle  source  of  misery  into  every  home. 
To  leave  women  free  to  go  about  in  men's 
clothes  nnd  men  free  to  adopt  women's 
clothes,  would  be  to  introduce  unimagin- 
able coarseness,  vice,  and  bnitallJiation. 
To  leave  every  one  free  to  fill  any  public 
office,  with  or  without  public  guarantee  or 
professional  training,  would  open  the  door 
to  continual  fraud,  imposture,  disputes, 
uncertainty,  and  confusion.  It  is  to  pie- 
vent  all  these  evils  that  monopolies,  laws, 
conventions,  registers  aud  .  other  restric- 
tions on  peiBonai  license  exist.  And  tbe 
first  and  most  fundamental  of  all  these  re- 
strictions arc  those  which  distinguish  the 
life  of  women  from  that  of  men. 

Not  very  many  reformera  consciously 
intend  the  "  emancipation"  of  women  to 
'  go  as  far  as  this.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
playing  with  tbe  question,  more  or  less 
honest,  more  or  less  serious,  as  there  is 
much  playing  with  Socialism,  Agnosticism, 
and  so  forth,  by  people  who  perhapa,  in 
their  hearts,  merely  wish  to  sec  women 
more  active  and  betler  laiigbt,  or  some  of 
the  worst  hardsbipsot  woikroen  redressed, 
or  the  doifmas  of  Oitho^oxy  somewhat 
relaxed.  But  when  a  great  social  institu- 
tion is  seriously  threatened  we  must  deal 
with  iho  real  leiolutionists  who  have  a 
consistent  air.:  and  mean  what  they  say. 
And  tbe  real  revolutionists  aim  at  the  total 
"emancipation"  of  women,  and  by  this 
they  mean  that  law,  custom,  convention, 
and  public  opinion  shall  leave  every  adult 
woman  free  to  do  whatever  any  adult  man 
is  free  to  do,  and  without  let  or  reproach, 
to  live  in  any  way,  adopt  any,  habit,  fol- 
low any  porsnit,  and  aoderlake  any  duty, 
pnhlio  or  piivate.  which  is'  open  to  or  re- 
wTved  to  men 

Now  I  deh  t  this  resnlt 

>uld  be  the  to  bnman 

clvili&tiion  of  ct  itr- 


worse  than  to  return  to  slavery  and  Poly- 
theism. If  only  a  small  minority  of  wom- 
en availed  themselves  of  their  "  freedom," 
the  beauty  of  womanliness  wonid  be  dark- 
ened in  every  home.  Just  as  if  but  a  few 
married  people  accepted  tbe  legalized  lib- 
erty of  parting  by  consent,  every  husband 
and  every  wife  would  feel  their  married 
life  sensibly  precarious  and  unsettled. 
There  is  nothing  (bat  I  know  of  but  law 
and  convention  to  hinder  a  fair  percentage 
of  women  from  becoming  active  mcinbeis 
of  Parliament  and  useful  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  learned  professors  of  Hebrew  and 
anatomy,  very  fair  priests,  advocates,  sur- 
geons, nay,  tailors,  joiners,  cab-drivers, 
or  soldiers,  if  .they  gave  tbcir  minds  to  it. 
The  shouting  wbich  takes  place  when  a 
woman  pauses  a  good  examination,  makes 
a  clever  speech,  manages  well  an  institu- 
tion, or  climbs  up  a  mountain,  or  raskes  a 
perilous  journey  of  discovery,  always 
struck  me  as  very  foolish  and  most  incon- 
sistent. I  have  BO  high  an  opinion  of  the 
brains  and  energy,  the  courage  and  re- 
source of  women,  that  I  should  be  indeed 
surprised  if  a  fair  percentage  of  women 
could  not  achieve  all  in  these  lines  which 
is  expected  of  the  average  man.  My  esti- 
mate of  women's  powers  is  so  real  and  so 
great  that,  if  all  occupations  were  entirely 
open  to  women,  I  believe  that  a  great 
many  women  would  distinguish  themselves 
in  all  but  the  liigheat  range,  and  that,  in  a 
corrupted  stale  of  public  opinion,  a  very 
large  number  of  women  would  waste  their 
lives  in  struggling  after  distinction. 

Would  waste  tlieir  hves,  I  say.  For 
they  would  be  stiiving,  with  pain  and  toil 
and  the  sacrifice  of  all  true  womanly  joys, 
to  obtain  a  lower  piize  for  which  they  r.ro 
not  best  fitted,  in  lieu  of  a  loftier  prize 
for  which  they  are  pre-eminently  fit.  A 
lower  prize,  although  possibly  one  richer 
in  money,  in  fame,  or  in  power,  but  essen- 
tially  a  coarser  and  more  material  aim. 
And  in  an  age  like  ihis'tberc  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  ambition,  and  the  thirst 
for  gain  and  supremacy,  would  tempt  Into 
the  unnatural  competition  many  a  fine  and 
womanly  nature.  Our  daughters  would 
be  continually  longing  to  see  their  names 
in  newspapers,  to  display  the  cheap  glories 
of  academic  or  professional  honor:',  to  con- 
template their  bankers'  passbooks  in  pri- 
vate, and  til  advertise  in  public  their  ath- 
letic record. 

Let  us  teach  them   that  this  specious 
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death  a  certain  quality  has  disappeared 
from  what  is  still  styled,  by  common  con- 
sent, **  I'cEuvre  des  de  Goncourt,"  a  vigor 
and  picturesque  force  of  expression,  and 
above  all  the  exquisite  prose  poetry  of  de- 
scription noticeable  in  such  works  as 
**  Ken6e  Maupevin,"  and  in  '*  Marie  An- 
toinette," which  is  perhaps  at  once  the 
most  ideal  and  real  presentment  of  Louis 
XVI. 's  queen  ever  evolved  in  modern 
days,  and  which  will  certainly  remain  the 
most  remarkable  volume  in  the  two  writers' 
elaborate  reconstruction  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. 

**  Coelio  6tait  la  bonne  paitie  de  moi- 
meme,"  says  De  Musset's  Octave  in  **  Les 
Caprices  de  Marianne."  **  Ello  est  re- 
montee  au  ciel  avec  lui,"  and  he  adds, 
''  Je  ne  sals  point  aimpr,  Ccelio  seul  le 
savait,"  and  so  might  speak  with  truth 
Edraond  de  Goncouit  of  his  brother  and 
himself. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Jules  had  a  strange 
power  of  drawing  affection  to  himself; 
all  rejoiced  in  his  coming,  and  sorrowed 
when  he  went,  from  the  old  family  ser- 
vants, who  exclaimed,  **  Nous  allons  rire 
ce  soir,  Monsieur  Jules  vient  diner,"  to 
the  children,  who  found  in  him  such  a 
delightful  playmate,  and  to  whom  we  owe 
one  of  the  most  charming  letters  recorded 
in  the  child-correspondence  of  the  woild. 
The  two  brothers  had  a  tender  friendship 
for  four  little  giils,  daughters  of  their 
friend  Camille  Maveille,  who  lived  near 
Chartres,  in  a  house  full  of  roses  and 
eighteenth-century  pictures ;  and  these 
small  people  wrote  a  letter  in  common,  a 
sort  of  joint  Round  Kobin,  in  paragraphs 
divided  by  a  touching  refrain,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

**  Ah,  Monsieur  Jules  !  Ah,  Monsieur 
Jules  !  How  sad  we  are,  how  sad  we 
arc  !  Juliette  is  sad,  Margaret  is  sad, 
Naco  is  sad  ;  so  is  my  aunt,  so  is  Clem- 
entine, Mirga  and  Nounou.  It  is  the  sad- 
dest of  sadness  I     Ah,  Monsieur  Jules  !*' 

**  No  more  hide  and  seek,  no  more 
blindman's  buff,  no  walks,  no  doll's  bap- 
tisms, neither  sweetmeats,  nor  taits  a 
vingtet  un,^^  (!) 

**  One  cur6  comes  to  call  ;  two  cur 68 
come  to  call ;  three  cur^s  come  to  call. 
Ah,  Monsieur  Jules  1" 

''  We  are  working  all  day  ;  we  listen 
for  you  in  viun,  and  while  we  prick  np 
one  ear,  four  earsi  aix  cars,  eight  ears,  the 
iokftUwd  faib  to  tbe  groond,  the  copy- 


book tumbles  on  to  the  inkstand,  and 
tears  drop  from  our  eyes.  Ah,  Monsieur 
Jules!" 

**  Our  roast  veal  is  without  charm  and 
lacks  mushrooms  !  We  don't  sleep,  we 
kick,  wo  fall  out  of  bed,  and  we  dream 
dictation.     Ah,  Monsieur  Jules  !'' 

And  so  on  through  a  whimsical  and  un- 
translatable letter. 

And  yet  one  cannot  help  wondering 
whether,  after  all,  in  spite  of  the  many 
friendships  and  good  things  brought  theui 
by  their  talent  and  way  of  life,  the  younger 
at  least  of  the  De  Goncourts  would  not 
have  been  happier  leading  the  regular 
quiet  existence  of  the  average  Frenchman, 
The  following  letter  addressed  to  one  of 
his  early  fiiends,  Louis  Parry,  gives  a 
curious  insight  into  the  mind  of  one  des- 
tined afterward  to  play  such  a  role  in 
modern  French  literature. 

"  I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  your  advice 
upon  the  necessity  of  taking  up  a  career.  I 
will  only  say  that  your  exhortatioDs,  con- 
jointlv  with  those  of  my  Uncle  Jules  de  Gour- 
mont,  come  a  little  too  late.  My  resolution  is 
quite  fixed  and  nothing  will  make  me  change 
it,  neither  sermons  nor  counsels,  not  even 
yours,  who  have  for  me  so  great  a  friend- 
ship. ...  I  know  that  I  thus  ran  the  gaunt- 
let of  continuous  moral  remonstrances  from 
members  of  my  family  who  are  willing  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  my  happiness  by 
shutting  me  up  in  one  of  those  cupboards  de- 
voted to  the  reckoning  up  of  figures  and  the 
copying  of  letters,  which  are  the  conventional 
resource  of  all  the  young  men  of  my  social 
position.  But  what  will  you  have?  I  am 
without  ambition.  I  am  a  monster,  but  so  it 
is.  The  most  splendid  and  best  paid  place  in 
the  world  I  would  not  accept,  if  offered.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  consider  that  those 
public  employments  which  are  so  sought  after 
and  so  overburdened  with  applicants,  are  not 
worth  stooping  one's  spine  to  obtain.  This 
is  my  opinion,  and  as  the  matter  concerns 
myself,  I  have  a  right  to  hold  to  it. 

•*  Oh  !  I  know  well  how  you  will  reply  : 
'  But  all  the  world  does  something.'  My  fam- 
ily will  say  the  same  thing  :  *  Look  at  all  the 
rest.'  But  is  this  a  really  serious  argument? 
It  is  exactly  as  if  one  tried  to  dress  everybody, 
little  or  big,  crooked  or  straightly  made,  in 
clothes  cut  the  same  size.  Soand-so  adores 
addinp;  up  ;  his  soul  expands  before  columns 
of  figures  ;  he  is  happy  warming  himself  at  a 
stove  ;  he  reads  nothing  but  newspapers,  and 
all  pictures  are  for  him  just  so  many  sign- 
boards. His  family  say  to  him  *  go  in  and 
work  without  pay.'  Another  has  literary 
tastes,  loves  painting  and  all  the  arts  ;  add- 
ing up  numbers  give  him  cramp  in  the 
stomach,  he  never  when  at  college  could  cut 
any  figure  in  arithmetic  ;  never  mind,  his 
family  say  to  'him  also,  *  Go  and  be  a  fifth 
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Eig- tailed  pemken.  These  personages, 
owcver,  not  sufficing  to  ){sin  the  required 
income,  he  tooh  to  engraving. 

In  1.830  he  is  described  by  Gautier  aa 
having  been  a  charming  young  man  vritli 
curly  hair,  and  "  as  particular  as  an  Eng- 
liahmaa"  about  his  dress,  for  he  was  be- 
ginning to  earn  enough  to  satisfy  his  Fan- 
tasies of  costume  ;  and  in  181)2  he  was  in 
full  awing,  and  published  his  "  PlijBiog- 
Domics  de  la  Population  de  Paris  ;"  the 
people,  the  soldiers,  the  children,  the  fish- 
wires,  the  policemen,  the  Pari»itnne», 
ffranden  darnel  ani  bourgeoiaet,  indoor  and 
out,  in  curl-papers  and  in  ball  dresses, 
yawning,  laughing,  asleep,  awshe,  ihe 
bourgeois  gtntiUhommea,  and  the  genliU- 
komme»  boargeoia,  the  vagabonds  making 
oratorical  jmt»  in  the  police  couit,  etc, 
Gavarni  seized  them  all,  and  his  fame 
spread  far  and  wide. 

In  1817  he  came  to  London,  where  he 
seems  to  have  been  quite  anxiously  expect- 
ed. At  that  time  our  social  links  with 
Paris  were  very  close.  But  in  England 
he  did  not  get  on  very  well  ;  thongti  he 
was  most  intelligently  interested  in  Lon- 
don. Jle  snubbed  Thackeray,  who  came 
full  of  zia)  to  invite  biro  to  dinner ;  he 
actually  missed,  without  any  excuse,  an 
appointment  to  sketch  the  Queen,  who  in 
common  with  Prince  Albert  had  the  high- 
est admiration  for  his  genius  ;  he  was  fur- 
ther— horrid  thought  ! — -said  to  have  de- 
clared that  an  English  lady  in  full  dress 
was  like  a  Cathedral  ;  and  finally  he  wpnt 
ofF  at  a  tangent  on  scientific  notions,  and, 
although  the  most  sober  of  meu,  took  what 
the  De  Goncourls  whimsically  call  "  le  gin 
du  pays,"  to  stimulate  bis  reseaiches  into 
the  higher  mathematics  !  It  was  high 
time  for  him  to  get  back  to  France,  after 
an  absence  of  something  like  two  yeais, 
during  which  time  the  Orleans  monarchy 
bad  been  replaced  by  the  Republic  and 
the  Prince  l^resident.  It  was  at  the  end 
of  1851  that  the  two  yoang  De  Guncoarts 
first  saw  Gararni  and  fonnd  him  deep  in 
water-color  painting  and  Cartesian  Philoso- 
phy, llo  took  to  them  with  great  kind- 
DGM,  told  them  of  ll)  his  adrentsres,  and 
initiated  theot  into  all  hi*  theoiies  and 
ideals,  appareotlj  beliering  in  nothing  bnt 
nxtbeinatiGs,  ommtIv  in  rain  to  wring 
out.  tlic  BDsw  e  from  what 

hn  called  "  >         CTs."     In 

fact,  after  tl  oiile  >on, 

,  th«  liUle  Jf  Bd  to  in 


Jules  de  Goncouit's  correspondence,  his 
iutellcct  took  an  extraordinary  turn  ;  he 
would  discourse  on  scholastic  philosophy, 
and  Louis  V>;uillot,  by  no  means  with  dis- 
approval. It  seemed  to  be  the  only  train 
of  thought  on  which  his  mind  could  dwell 
with  interest,  if  not  with  belief. 

lie  lived  until  November  1866,  in  a  sad 
strange  old  age  which  hia  remaining  son 
Pierre  seemed  unable  to  hrighten  ;  the  last 
time  he  was  seen  by  the  De  Goncourts  he 
was  "  malhematiijannt"  in  the  middle  of 
a  heap  of  books.  He  left  behind  hitn  ten 
thousand  drawings,  the  manifold  pieces 
of  the  (Euvre,  by  which  he  had  delighted 
Franco  for  nearly  half  a  century  ;  but  he 
had  outlived  hia  popularity,  and  was  sin- 
cerely mourned  by  none  save  Ihe  two 
younz  litterateurs  to  whom  he  had  proved 
so  good  a  friend. 

it  was  Gavarni  who  with  Sa'Dtc-Beure 
inaugurated  the  diaerg  Magny.  '  Here, 
twice  a  month,  a  group  of  literary  men, 
comprising,  aa  time  went  on.  all  the  De 
Goncourts'  familiars,  met  and  dined  "  k 
la  bonne  franquelte,"  discussing  freely 
one  another  and  those  ontside  the  charmed 
circle,  little  knowing  or  recking  that  they 
were  making  future  "  copy,"'  or  at  least 
furnishing  materials  for  the  most  curious 
memoirs  ever  pnb'ished  in  France,  if  we 
except  some  of  the  mediteval  journals  and 
diaries,  which,  after  all,  though  equally 
frank,  were  not  publiahed  during  the  life- 
time of  their  authors,  or  at  leaat  of  those 
mpntioned  in  their  pages  with  praise  or 
blame. 

Lightly  posed,  and  yet  sketched  with 
no  uncertain  hand,  the  band  of  men  and 
women  who  built  up  and  "  invented,"  1o 
translate  an  expressiic  French  idiom,  what 
will  go  down  as  modern  French  literature, 
pass  before  us.  Flaubert,  who  spent  four 
years  in  writing  one  short  novel,  and  that 
novel  "  Salammbo  ;"  and  who  in  the  in- 
tervals of  hard  silent  work  would  sit  on  a 
divan,  his  feet  crossed  Turkish  fashion, 
confiding  to  all  and  any  who  would  listen 
the  plot  and  incidents  of  a  study  of  mod- 
ern Eahtern  life — destined  nercrto  be  even 
begun  hy  him — or  again  throwing  aside 
the  eternal  cigarette,  from  whoso  curling 
spiral  of  amokc  he  pretended  to  evolve  tho 
strange  fantasies  which  lent  to  his  con- 
vernation  such  curious  charm,  in  order  to 
dance  a  grotesijue  pas  teal,  dabbed  by  its 
originator  "  I'ldiot  des  Salons,"  and  ap- 
parently intended  to  be  taken  as  a  mon- 
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— she  18  the  maid- servant,  a  petite  Fadette 
adopted  by  Mme.  Sand.  .  .  .  After  din- 
ner Mme.  Sand  plays  '  patience  '  till  mid- 
night without  saying  a  word.  .  .  .  Well, 
after  a  day  or  two  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  so  suddenly  declared  that 
Rousseau  had  been  the  worst  writer  the 
world  had  known,  and  this  produced  a 
discussion  which  lasted  till  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning.*' 

Certainly  her  malicious  confrere  knew 
how  to  avenge  the  dull  hours  George  Sand 
had  made  him  spend  in.  her  beloved  No- 
hant,  and  yet  at  that  time  ('62)  the 
''  Marquis  de  Viilemer"  was  still  unwrit- 
ten, proving  what  a  latent  power  there 
must  have  been  in  this  quiet  somnolent 
woman. 

Through  all  these  curious  volumes,  full 
of  a  painful  disillusionment  which  intensi- 
fies as  time  goes  on,  stripping  hare  first 
both  brothers  and  then  the  remaining  one, 
of  the  natural  affections  and  beliefs  com- 
mon to  us  all,  one  gracious  and  charming 
personality  flits  to  and  fro,  ever  bringing 
an  element  of  brightness  and  cheery  kind- 
ness into  the  lives  of  all  those  around. 
The  Princess  Mathilde  Bonaparte,  to 
whom  constant  references  are  made  in  the 
**  Journal  des  Goncourt,"  seems  to  have 
played  the  pait  of  fairy  godmother  to 
French  men  of  letters  during  the  Third 
Empire  ;  indeed  it  was  admittedly  due  to 
her  influence  that  such  men  as  Flaubert, 
Gautier,  the  De  Gonconits,  not  to  men- 
tion Sainte-Beuve,  threw  what  influence 
they  possessed  all  on  the  side  of  what  was 
then  Law  and  Order. 

On  one  occasion,  however.  Princess 
Mathilde's  fiiendship  did  the' brothers  an 
evil  turn.  **  Henriette  Marechal,"  a 
strangely  unequal  play,  but  one  which 
undoubtedly  foreshadowed  the  modern 
dramatic  school,  and  brought  out,  as  none 
of  their  previous  work  had  done,  the  rare 
powers  of  modern  psychological  observa- 
tion possessed  by  the  two  authors,  was 
blackballed  by  the  Comedie  Fran9aiRe  ; 
ostensibly  on  account  of  the  subject — cer- 
tainly a  singulaily  unpleasant  one — but 
more  probably  because  with  Emile  Au- 
gier,  Dumas  fih,  and  Octave  Feuillet,  to 
say  nothing  of  De  Musset,  the  Theatre 
Fran9aise  was  rather  suffering  from  em- 
barras  de  richessea^  and  had  no  desire  for 
eccentric  and  startling  additions  to  its 
repertoire. 

Suddenly  a  message  from  the  Emperor 


led  the  Com6die  to  reconsider  its  deci- 
sion, **  [lenriette  Maiechal"  was  put  into 
rehearsal,  with  the  best  actois  and  ac- 
tresses of  the  day  in  the  principal  rdlea, 
and  MM.  dc  Goncourt  had  nothing  left 
but  to  express  their  gratitude  to  their 
energetic  and  all-powerful  friend  atCouit. 
But  it  had  gone  foith  in  the  Student's 
quarter  that  a  dull  ill-constructed  play  was 
going  to  be  played  at  the  National  Thea- 
tre, in  order  to  please  a  Princess  ;  tho 
Quartier  Latin  descended  on  the  Palais 
Royal  with  whistles,  rattles,  and,  what  was 
more  to  the  purpose,  some  fifty  strong 
young  voices  determined  to  howl  down 
the  official  play.  The  ringleader,  a  young 
gentleman  known  as  Pipe  en  bois,  wrote  a 
witty  epistle  to  the  authors  of  the  piece, 
which  somehow  got  into  all  the  ami-gov- 
ernmental organs,  and  practically  obliged 
the  Director  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise  io 
withdraw  **  Henriette  Maiechal."  Thi.-*, 
after  Got,  Delaunay,  Mme.  Arnould  Du- 
plesis,  etc.,  had  five  times  tried  in  vain  to 
make  the  public  at  least  hear  their  play, 
which  was  spoken  of  with  admiration  and 
even  enthusiasm  by  the  leading  critics  of 
the  day,  including  two  such  different  men 
as  Jules  Janin  and  Gautier. 

Some  twenty  years  later  the  same  pub- 
lic, grown  presumably  older  and  wiser 
under  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  Re- 
public, applauded  '*  Henriette  Marechal" 
to  the  echo  ;  but  only  one  of  the  two 
authors  was  present  to  enjoy  the  triumph, 
and  receive  the  congratulations  of  friends 
and  critics.  Such  are  the  ironies  of  fate  ; 
for  it  is  recognized  that  Jules  de  Goncourt 
had  given  some  of  his  best  thought  to  this 
comedy,  if  it  can  be  so  styled,  containing 
as  it  does  the  mot  profond  which  sums  up 
what  the  whole  of  modern  literature  from 
Balzac  downward  is  always  trying  to  ex- 
press. In  **  Henriette  Marechal,"  tho 
hero,  Paul  de  Breville,  says  :  **  (^a  finit 
done  I'amour,  Louise  ?"  but  no  answer  is 
vouchsafed  to  the  question. 

Even  before  Jules's  death  there  had 
been  question  of  what  one  must  call,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  an  Academic  de 
Goncourt.  The  brothers  ever  retained  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  their  own  early 
struggles,  and  of  those  of  their  friends 
who,  even  more  unfortunate  than  them- 
selves, saw  themselves  absolutely  obliged 
to  '*potboil,"  if  I  may  be  pardoned  the 
phrase,  in  order  to  live  while  masterpieces 
slumbered  in  their  brains.     It  was  with 


ankle,  "  a  charraiD^  trio. 

"     "Matante," 

says  M,  de  Goncourt,  " 

was  at  that  timo 

one  of  the  four  or  five 

persons  in  rnris 

who    loved    the    old   thi 

□gs  of  a  former 

time  ;  VcnetiaD  glaas,  bc 

iulptared  ivories, 
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noons  when  the  little  Edmond  came  home  fatlier-in-lan  the  Dnc   de   Penlhievre,    I 

from  Bchnol,  and  find  their  way  <lonn  the  take   this   account   of   an    inlaid    casket, 

Boulevard  BeaamarchBia  lo  the  Faubourg  made  of  foreign  woods,  such  as  they  loved 

St.  Antoine,  and  so  to  certain  vendors  of  a  century  ago. 

curiosities.     This   was    about    1836,  and  "  It   is   the    casket    where    my    giand- 

the  three  ladies  are  daintily  described  in  mother,   elegant  in  her  tasles,    kept  liec 

their    thin   muslin    gowns,   and    prnnella  best  Indian    canhmercs ;    for  she   had  so 

shoes  with  cnrved  sandals  tied  round  the  many,  that  1  remember  at  Ihe  time  of  her 
dealh  ray  cliildiah  astonishment  at  beating 
the  denlurs  who  came  to  the  nale  speak  of 
it  as  the  'sale  of  the  Indian  lady.'  At 
this  date  all  that  icmains  in  the  casket  be- 
longing to  its  original  owner  is  a  curiouH 

inlaid   furniture,    Genoese   velvets,    Point  account  book  of  the  time  of  the  Dircc- 

d'Alen^on  and  Porcelaines  de  Saxe.     The  toire,  at  the  moment  of  the  depreciation 

ladies  would  find  the  dealer  putting  up  of  the  paper  money- — the  Assignats — dnr- 

his  shutters  previous  to  going  out  to  dine  ing  months  when  a  turkey  cost  600  fiancs. 

in  some  tavern   at  Vincennc?,    but   they  This  account-book  is  in  the  midst  cf  a 

would    generally  pick    up    some  precious  pile    of    liternry    agreements,    shares   and 

trifle  that  was  given  to  Edmond  to  carry,  bonds,  paid  bills  for  works  of  ait,  family 

who  watched   his  own  feet  with   careful  papers,  all  the  mnss  of  serious  archives 

zeal   lest  ho  should  trip,  while  Lis  annt  belonging  to  the  living  man,  mingli-d  with 

would  look  smilingly  back  with  an  '  Ed-  the  relics  which  he  keeps  of  Ihatc  who  are 

mond,  take  care  not  to  break  it.'  no  more  ;  where  my  fingers  touch,  now 

"  Itiscertainlytheseold  Sundays  which  my   father's  '  Croin  d'Officier,'  now  my 

made  the  bibeloteur  which   1  have  been,  mother's  wedding-ring,    or   a  fair-haired 

which  lam,  and  shall  be  all  my  life  long."  curl  of  my  little  si»ter  Lili,  who  died  of 

These  pages  recall  the  house  of  Victor  cholera  in  1832 — died  upon  our  knees  id 

Hugo    at    Guernsey,   Uauteville    House,'  a  compailmeot  of  a  diligence,  while  we 

which  was  decorated  to  such  an  extraor-  were  in  agonizing  uncertainty  whether  to 

dinary  degree  with  old  tapestry,  sculptured  alight  in  one  of  the  passing  villages,  or  to 

oak  and  Japanese  treasures,  that  it  seemed  hurry  on  for  help  tothe  next  great  town." 

to  detract  a  little  from  the  value  of  the  The  great  charm  of  the  "  Maison  d'Ar- 

dwelling  as  an  exponent  of  the  life  of  the  tiste"  consists  in    the    little    inteispersed 

man.     A  perfect  furnished  bouM  is  surely  memories  of  family  life   whieh   cling  to 

the  growth  of  years.  some  unbought  relic  of  the  De  Goncourt 

From  a  charming  description  of  a  bed-  family — memories   in    which    the    cssen- 

room  entirely  furnished  with  relics  of  the  tially  delicate,  and  kindly   nature  of  iho 

eighteenth  century,  of  which   the  bed  is  writer  dignifies  each  reminiscence  of  the 

aaid  to  have  been  that  of  the  unfortunate  past,  and  makes  every  reader  feel  in  him  a 

Princess  de  Lamballe,  when  visiting  her  friend. — Murray'*  Magazine. 


THE  QBIHDSTONE  THEOBY  OF  TEE  HILKY  WAY. 

BY   J.    ILLAKD   aOKK. 


Thb  origiiul  eoBMptioB  of  tba  "  j^ind-  nomena  of  the  Visible  Creation  ;  and  par- 

Bton<s"   or  "disc  theory''  of   tho  Milky  ticularly  The  Via  Lactea,     Compria'd  in 

Way.  although  iiaually  attributed  to  Sir  Nine  Familiar  Letters  from  the  Author  lo 

AViJIinin    Horachd,    is    oertninly   due    to  hia   Friend."     This    work    is   very    rare. 

ThomM   Wright   of   Dnrtiam,    wbo   first  Even  the  great  libiary  of  the  Poulkova 

published  tha  l)i«ory  in  lhi>  year  i'       in  Observatorr,  Russia,  does  not  possess  a 

a  work  enliti  or  copy,  and  it  appears  from  the  wriiings  of 

V  llypulln  n     d  Kant,  Strove,  and  Arago  that  neither  of 

a  llio  Ia-k  bT  tbero  had  seen  an  original  copy  of  Wright'a 

Msthtmntical  work.     On  tb«  title-page  of  the  copy  be- 
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mense  number  of  fields  in  order  to 
**  gauge'*  the  whole  visible  hearens.  Her- 
Echefs  gauges  number  about  3400,  so  that 
in  reality  he  examined  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  celestial  vault.  The  number  of 
stars  visible  in  these  gauges  range  from  0 
to  588.  This  latter  number,  large  as  it  is 
for  so  small  a  field  of  view,  would  give  for 
the  whole  heavens— if  equally  rich — a 
total  of  489,804,000  stars,  a  number 
which,  although  absolutely  large,  must  be 
considered  as  comparatively  small  if  we 
consider  space  as  infinite  in  extent. 

Ilerschel's  gauges  were  made  along  a 
great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  at  right 
angles  to  the  course  of  the  Milky  Way. 
This  section  was  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
35  degrees  to  the  celestial  Equator.  It 
intersects  the  Milky  Way  at  light  angles, 
and  passes  close  to  the  Galactic  poles.  On 
one  side  of  the  star  sphere  it  cuts  the 
Milky  Way  in  the  two  branches  in  Aquila, 
and  at  the  opposite  side  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Monoceros  near  Canis  Major. 
Herschel  found  the  greatest  diameter  of 
bis  stellar  stratum  to  have  an  extension  of 
850  times  the  mean  distance  of  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude  ;  the  thickness  at 
light  angles  to  the  diameter  of  the  disc — 
or  in  the  direction  of  the  poles  of  the 
Milky  Way — being  155  of  the  same  units. 
In  this  hypothetical  disc  the  sun  is  not 
quite  centrally  placed  either  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  thickness,  or  in  that  of  the 
diameter  of  the  disc.  In  the  direction  of 
the  thickness  he  found  an  extension  of  75 
units  toward  Coma  Berenice?,  or  Northern 
Galactic  pole,  and  80  units  toward  Cetus, 
or  the  Southern  pole.  In  the  direction  of 
the  diameter  the  maximum  extension  is  in 
the  direction  of  Aquila,  where  we  have 
distances  of  497  and  420  units.  Between 
these  two  branches  lies  a  void  gulf,  of 
which  the  nearest  point  to  the  sun  is  at  a 
distance  of  220  units.  In  the  opposite 
direction  the  extreme  distance  of  the  bor- 
ders of  the  disc  is  at  352  of  the  same 
units,  in  that  portion  of  the  Milky  W^ay 
above  Canis  Major. 

Ilerschel  estimates  the  average  distance 
of  stars  of   the  sixth  magnitude — about 
the    limit    of    ordinary   eyesight — to    be 
twelve  times  the  average  distance  of  stars 
of   the   first    magnitude.     Now,    with    a 
^Might  ratio"   of  2.512,  I  find  that  the 
reiage  distance  of  stars  of  tho  eighth 
magnitude   will    be   30.14    uniU  of   the 
jmm^tifi^  icale,  the  distiuice  of  ninth  mag- 


nitude stars  47. 76,  and  of  tenth  magnitude 
stars  75.72  of  the  same  units.  From  this 
it  follows  that  a  telescope  which  shows 
stars  to  the  tenth  magnitude  only  should 
suffice  to  pierce  through  the  thickness  of 
the  stellar  disc  in  the  direction  of  tho 
North  Galactic  pole.  As  this  is  probably 
not  the  case,  it  would  seem  that  llerschers 
assumed  dimensions  arc  too  small.  As- 
suming his  figure?,  however,  let  us  con- 
sider how  the  **  disc  theory"  agrees  with 
observation.  As  the  late  Mr.  Proctor  has 
shown,  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
alone  show  a  marked  tendency  to  aggrega- 
tion on  the  Galactic  stream.  My  own  in- 
vestigations on  the  subject  confirm  the 
correctness  of  this  conclusion.  Now,  as 
the  average  raked  eye  can  only  penetrate 
to  a  small  distance  in  any  direction  of  the 
disc,  we  should  find  the  number  of  naked 
eye  stars  nearly  the  same  in  all  directions, 
with  of  course  a  nebulous  background. 
There  seems,  therefore,  no  reason  why  the 
naked  eye  stars  should  be  more  numerous 
in  the  direction  of  the  Milky  Way  than  in 
any  other  diiection.  It  may,  however,  be 
objected  to  this  argument  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  lucid  stars  to  crowd  on  the 
Milky  Way  is  not  suflliciently  well  marked 
to  warrant  us  in  drawing  any  decided  con- 
clusion from  their  apparent  distribution 
over  tho  celestial  vault.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, consider  the  observed  distribution  of 
stars  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  magnitudes, 
of  which  the  limit  in  distances  fall  well 
within  the  thickness  of  the  hypothetical 
disc.  Struve  found  that  for  the  hours  VI. 
and  I.  of  Right  Ascension  the  ratio  of 
stellar  density  is  about  3  to  1  for  stars  to 
the  ninth  magnitude,  included  in  a  zone 
from  15^  North  Declination  to  15°  South 
Declination.  Argelander's  maps  show 
that  for  a  distance  of  30°  on  each  side  of 
the  centre  line  of  the  Galactic  zone  the 
stars  to  the  eighth  magnitude  inside  theso 
limits  are  more  numerous  than  those  out- 
side in  the  ratio  of  about  2  to  1.  For 
stars  of  the  ninth  magnitude  this  ratio  is 
nearly  2^  to  1. 

Adopting  Struve's  method  of  counting 
the  stars  in  a  zone  from  -h  15°  to  —  15 
of  Declination,  I  have  made  a  careful 
enumeration  of  the  stars  to  the  eighth 
magnitude  inclusive,  as  shown  in  Hard- 
ing's charts,  which  are  fairly  complete  for 
stars  of  that  magnitude,  at  least  in  the 
selected  zone.  The  results  1  have  found 
show  that  the  maximum  number  of  stars 
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occnra  in  the  hoar  XVIII.  to  XIX.  (Milkj 
Way),  where  the  numl»er  contained  in  the 
zone  ifi  Oil,  and  the  ininimnin  in  hour  I. 
to  II.,  where  the  nnmber  is  275.  This 
gives  a  ratio  of  2.2-2  to  1.  Another  maxi- 
mnni  occuis  in  honr  VI.  to  VII.  (Milky 
Way),  where  the  number  is  601.  The 
areiage  for  the  whole  zone  is  about  436 
stars  per  hour  of  Right  Ascension  :  the 
average  for  the  hours  V.  to  VIII.  being 
543,  and  for  the  hours  XVIII.  to  XXI., 
581.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  itars 
down  to  onlv  the  eighth  inacnitude  show 
a  strongly  marked  tendency  to  aggrega- 
tion on  the  Milkv  Wav  stream. 

These  results  are  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  **  disc,"  or  **  frrindstone"  theorv  of 
the  Milkv  Wav.  As  the  stars  are,  bv  this 
hypothesis,  supposed  to  be  uniformly  dis- 
tributed throughout  every  part  of  thedi^. 
and  as  the  limiting  distances  for  stars  of 
the  cijzlith  and  ninth  ma<;nitudes  fall  well 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  disc,  there  is 
cleailv  no  reason  whv  stars  of  these  mas^- 
nitudes  should  not  be  quite  as  numerous 
in  the  direction  of  the  Galactic  poles  as 
in  that  of  the  Milky  Way  itself.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  the  disc  theory  fails  to 
represent  the  observed  facts,  and  that 
Struve  and  Proctor  were  fully  justified  in 
their  opinion  that  the  theory  is  wholly 
untenable  and  should  be  abandoned. 
These  views  are  of  course  strensjthened 
by  the  fact  that  the  disc  theory  was  aban- 
doned by  Ilerschel  himself  in  his  later 
writings.  In  his  paper  of  1802  he  says  : 
*^  For  though  our  sun,  and  all  the  stars  we 


see,  may  truly  be  said  to  be  in  the  plane 
of  the  Milky  Way,  jet  I  am  now  con- 
vinced by  a  long:  inspection  and  continned 
examination  of  it,  that  the  Milkr  War 
itself  consists  of  stars  verr  differently  scat- 
tered  from  those  which  are  immediatelT 
about  us."  And  in  his  paper  of  1811  he 
says  :  ''  An  equal  scattering  of  the  stars 
mav  be  admitted  in  certain  calcalations  ; 

*  _  _ 

but  when  we  examine  the  Milkj  Way, 
or  the  closely  compressed  dosters  of  stars 
of  which  my  catalogues  have  recorded  so 
many  instances,  this  supposed  eqaalitj  of 
scattering  must  be  gi^en  op.'*  In  his 
paper  of  1817  Herschel  expresses  his  opin- 
ion that  although  a  large  number  of  stars 
visible  in  the  field  of  view  of  the  gnnging 
telescope  would  generally  indicate  a  ^eat 
exten>ion  of  stars  in  the  line  of  sis^ht, 
these  '*  gauges*'  in  reality  point  more 
directly  to  the  relative  condensation  of  the 
stars  in  space,  and  show  the  varying  rich- 
ness of  star  distribution  in  different  re- 
gions of  the  heavens.  Here  we  have  the 
fundamental  assumption  of  the  theory 
abandoned  by  the  author  himself. 

The  **  disc  theory"  of  the  Milky  Way 
has — like  many  other  errors — persistently 
held  its  ground  in  astronomical  text-book^ 
and  it  certainly  does  seem  strange  that  the 
opinions  held  by  Herschel  when,  as  Proe- 
tor  says,  "  his  labors  were  but  b^inning, 
should  be  adopted  by  future  astronomers 
in  preference  to  those  which  were  the 
fruits  of  his  ripened  experience." — OtM" 
tlemans  Jfapazine, 
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The  autumn  batch  of  recruits  for  the 
Old  Regiment  had  just  been  uncarted. 
As  usual  they  were  said  to  be  the  worst 
draft  that  had  ever  come  from  the  Depot. 
Mulvaney  looked  them  over,  grunted 
scornfully,  and  immediately  reported  him- 
self  very  sick. 

*Ms  it  the  regular  autumn  fever  ?''  said 
the  doctor,  who  knew  something  of  Ter- 
ence's ways.  '*  Your  temperature's  nor- 
mal." 

'*  'Tis  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
rookies  to  the  bad,  sorr.  I'm  not  very 
sick  nowy  bot  I  will  be  dead  if  these  boys 


are  thrown  at  mc  in  my  rejaced  condi- 
tion.  Doctor,  dear,  supposin*  yon  was  in 
charge  of  three  cholera  camps  an* — *' 

**  Go   to  hospital  then,  yoa  old  con- 
triver," said  the  doctor  laughing. 

Terence  bundled  himself  into  a  bine 
bedgown, — Dinah  Shadd  was  away  at- 
tending to  a  major's  lady,  who  preferred 
Dinah  without  a  diploma  to  anybody  elae 
with  a  hundred — put  a  pipe  in  his  teeth, 
and  paraded  the  hospital  balcony  exhort. 
ing  Ortheris  to  be  a  father  to  the  new  re- 
cruits. 

'*  They're  mostly  your  own  aott*  little 
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man,"  he  said  with  a  grin  ;  **  the  top  spit 
av  Whitechapel.  Til  interogue  them 
when  they're  more  like  something  they 
never  will  be, — an'  that's  a  good  honest 
soldier  like  me." 

Ortheris  yapped  indignanily.  He  knew 
as  well  as  Terence  what  the  coming  work 
meant,  and  he  thought  Terence's  conduct 
mean.  Then  he  strolled  off  to  look  at 
the  new  cattle,  who  were  staring  at  the 
unfamiliar  landscape  with  large  eyes,  and 
asking  if  the  kites  were  eagles  and  the 
pariah-dogs  jackals. 

**  Well,  you  are  a  holy  set  of  bean-faced 
beggars,  you  are,"  he  said  genially  to  a 
knot  in  the  barrack  square.  Then  run- 
ning his  eye  over  them, — **  Fried  fish  an' 
wj^elks  is  about  your  sort.  Blimy  if  they 
haven't  sent  some  pink-eyed  Jews  too. 
You  chap  with  the  greasy  'ed,  which  o' 
the  Solomons  was  your  father,  Moses  ?" 

**  My  name's  Anderson,"  said  a  voice 
sullenly. 

**  Oh,  Samuelson  !  All  right,  Samuel- 
son  !  An'  how  many  o'  the  likes  o'  you 
Sheenies  are  comin'  to  spoil  B.  Com- 
pany ?" 

There  is  no  scorn  so  complete  as  that 
of  the  old  soldier  for  the  new.  It  is  right 
that  this  should  be  so.  A  recruit  must 
learn  first  that  he  is  not  a  man  but  a  thing, 
which  in  time,  and  the  mercy  of  heaven, 
may  develop  into  a  soldier  of  the  Queen 
if  it  takes  care  and  attends  to  good  ad- 
vice. Ortheris's  tunic  was  open,  his  cap 
over-lopped  one  eye,  and  his  hands  were 
behind  his  back  as  he  walked  round,  grow- 
ing more  contemptuous  at  each  step.  The 
recruits  did  not  dare  to  answer,  for  they 
were  new  boys  in  a  strange  school,  who 
had  called  themselves  soldiers  at  the  De- 
pot in  comfortable  England. 

'*  Not  a  single  pair  o'  shoulders  in  the 
whole  lot.  I've  seen  some  bad  drafts  in 
ray  time, — some  bloomin*  bad  drafts  ; 
but  this  'ere  draft  beats  any  draft  I've 
ever  known.  Jock,  come  an'  look  at 
these  squidgy,  ham- shanked  beggars." 

Learoyd  was  walking  across  the  square. 

Ho  arrived  slowly,  circled  round  the  knot 

as  a  whale  circles  round  a  shoal  of  small 

fry,  said  nothing,  and  went  away  whist- 

y/iig. 

*'  Yes,    you   may   well  look  sheepy," 

Ortheris   squeaked   to  the  boys.      **  It's 

tlrMQ   likes  of  you  breaks  the  'earts  of  the 

/i  -kes  of  us.      We've  got  to  lick  you  into 

^.^^ape,  and  never  a  ha'penny  extry  do  we 
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get  for  so  doin',  and  yoa  ain't  never 
grateful  neither.  Don't  you  go  thinkin' 
it's  the  Colonel  nor  yet  the  company 
orf'cer  that  makes  you.  It's  me,  you 
Johnny  Raws  —  you  Johnnie  bloomin* 
Raws  !" 

A  company  oflicer  had  come  up  unper- 
ceived  behind  Ortheris  at  the  end  of  this 
oration.  **  You  may  be  right,  Ortheris," 
he  said  quietly,  **  but  I  shouldn't  shout 
it."  The  recruits  grinned  as  Ortheris  sa- 
luted and  collapsed. 

Some  days  afterward  I  was  privileged 
to  look  over  the  new  batch,  and  they  were 
everything  that  Ortheris  had  said,  and 
more.  B.  Company  had  been  devastated 
by  forty  or  fifty  of  them  ;  and  B.  Com- 
pany's drill  on  parade  was  a  sight  to  shud- 
der at.  Ortheris  asked  them  lovingly 
whether  they  had  not  been  sent  out  by 
mistake,  and  whether  they  had  not  better 
post  themselves  back  to  their  friends. 
Learoyd  thrashed  them  methodically  one 
by  one,  without  haste  but  without  sloven- 
liness ;  and  the  older  soldiers  took  the 
remnants  from  Learoyd  and  went  over 
them  in  their  own  fashion.  Mulvaney 
stayed  in  hospital,  and  grinned  from  the 
balcony  when  Ortheris  called  him  a  shirker 
and  other  worse  names. 

*'  By  the  grace  av  God  we'll  brew  men 
av  them  yet,"  Terence  said  one  day. 
*'  Be  vartuous  an'  parsevere,  me  son. 
There's  the  makin's  av  colonels  in  that  mob 
if  we  only  go  deep  enough — wid  a  belt." 

**  We  1"  Ortheris  replied,  dancing  with 
rage.  **  I  just  like  you  and  your  *  we's.' 
'Ere's  B.  Company  drillin'  like  a  drunk 
Militia  reg'ment." 

**  So  I've  been  officially  acquent,"  was 
the  answer  from  on  high  ;  **  but  I'm  too 
sick  this  tide  to  make  certain." 

**  An'  you,  you  fat  H'irishman,  shiftin' 
an'  shirkin'  up  there  among  the  arrerroot 
an'  the  sago." 

**  An*  the  port  wine, — you've  forgot 
the  port  wine,  Orth'ris  ;  it's  none  so 
bad."  Terence  smacked  his  lips  pro- 
vokingly, 

**  And  we're  wore  off  our  feet  with 
these  'ere — kangaroos.  Come  out  o' 
that,  an'  earn  your  pay.  Come  on  down 
outer  that,  an'  do  somethin'  'stead  o' 
grinnin'  up  there  like  a  Jew  monkey,  you 
frowsy-' eaded  Fenian." 

**  When  I'm  better  av  my  various  com- 
plaints I'll  have  a  little  private  talkin'  wid 
you.     In  the  meanwhile, — duck  !" 
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l*,^Au».'i    •         .jy.     OV»'^*'.!i/     D<,      lit*: I     fft»IL 

/>a vv' X  >    i»  /  '.   '.  A-   ;- i- . 5 - v,* .■/,  yc '_  • .      'J  ;„ *-» <r 

iLi  ?/,«.   ii,i;,,  i*^,';   i   i^K'.'^'A   *P'»Jcvt  'y^iiLk^ 

;«  ^,h,',t   "^h'/  inji  h*A    wt  If.aiwA  to  |/it';h 

4h'i     i",lht:tilh*:*    hn    {Ihtnttrii,     itw\     'A    t:\tf.Hf 
fjiH   V<yM:«^   'ittWU  H  IIH'^1  ili  it    hae  UtOTH  tO  rio 

wuU  ^Jiiil  tl«;«ii  |/<;//|/)<;  tliiiik,  H<s  wan 
««c'i  v'/u«  l/</U<  oil  itdrndn  an/1  in  rnfeM,  l/a* 
i.HUnn  Un  ^HH  nuitnt\/tih  Hini  \iUt:w  It.  One 
iff  U'lfk  inMJori>  UHt\  nii'ui  in  liit»  lienrin^^, 
*'  ihiit'.M  Uh^  h  Mu  or  two  to  feloiigl)  ytt, 
Hhi\  \ni  liiiAii't  tli<i  M:Uini  to  hii  awarc  of 
it/'  'i'liut  n^fnark  Imrl  ntayi^d  in  OuIcuh'h 
ifiMid  und  <:auh(:(l  Itiifi  to  think  atjout  liini- 
ncU  in  littld  tliiii^A,  wliicJi  iii  not  the  heit 
truiniii^  fi«r  a  yoiin^  inun.  lie  ti ied  to  he 
ciirtliiil  at  uuiMi  and  hettante  over-etfuhive. 
Then  he  hied  to  htand  tm  hiH  dignity,  and 
a|t(i('ured  hulky  and  hooribh.  lie  was 
only  Itnnting  for  the  juHt  luediuiu  and  the 
|il(i|ter  note,  and  had  found  neither  he- 
eauae  he  had  never  faeed  hinuelf  in  a  big 
thing.  With  hill  men  he  waa  an  ill  at 
eaite  au  he  wan  with  hia  nienH,  and  hia 
voii'e  heirayed  him.  I  heard  two  orders 
and  then  :  '*  Sorj^eaut,  what  in  that  rear- 
rank  man  doini(,  damn  him  if*'  Tltat  waA 
hulUc'ienlly  had.  A  company  oiHcer  ought 
mtt  to  iKfii  hkcrgeanta  for  infonimtion.  He 
rommanil^i,  and  oommandn  are  not  held 
hv  h^yndicati'H. 

ll  wan  tiK>  ilnsty  to  aee  the  diili  acou- 
lately,  hnt  I  eiMiKl  hear  the  excited  little 
vvkiee  pitching  from  octavo  to  octave,  and 
the  uneasy  rij^ple  of  badgered  or  bad- 
tcntpeied  lile.s  running  ilown  the  rank^ 
Ouleaa  had  come  on  parade  hh  nick  of  his 
duty  aa  were  the  ua^n  of  theirn,  'Ihe  hot 
Huu  had  toKl  on  everybody's  temoer,  but 
luoMt  of  all  on  the  youngest  man  a.  llo 
h;id  evideutlv  loat  hia  self- control,  aud  not 
|H>aacaaii     tbo  >      a  or  the  kaowlinige  to 


i»i*«i:  of  lil    lit  lAC   iKTiiv^i-tl   i: 

1  lit  niW.  tiuif;*fC  -ueir  •rrumiL  aul  jaiu^ 
cli»»  uu'u*^  111*-  jruT.  I  wm  '/iur  '»i.  ^n^y 
»►??♦"  }^u*x\:u^  uiiarier-ririn  huc  liirT  diL 
::  ^v^v  :*clv.  it  liit  xuniini  iiiaH:  iif  iMar- 

llj^    ^»L»ehr    bW^MT    U^TL.       Ht    CUUlC    llBVt 

"laii^i;:  :ij»!U.   iitriuiir  i*ev.  inn  zner  «ii- 

•  »  _  _  - 

^/v*^t^  .r:**  Lit  hhhi  wnv^^ier^at } .  hue  «mitit 

I  fia4  j*fct  lim<6  to  ««:<  tkat  C»cl-!**  L*d 
iLrowfi  airav  hi»  comiiil%»ioo  br  KriLIst:^  a 
fe//Mi<;r,  »b^o  I  heard  the  rip  of  cloth  and 
a  lAtz^ui  of  graj  »birt  showed  onder  the  torn 
«/;arkt  on  th«  man's  ftfaouider.  It  had 
been  tbe  niereitt  nervoa«  flick  of  an  exas- 
perated boy,  but  quite  enough  to  forfeit 
lii«  coinmiiuiion,  »ince  it  had  been  dealt  in 
unger  to  a  volunteer  and  no  pressed  man, 
who  could  not  under  the  lules  of  the  ser- 
vice reply.  The  result  of  it,  thanks  to  the 
natural  depravity  of  things,  was  as  though 
OulcHs  had  cut  the  man's  coat  oif  his 
back.  Knowing  the  new  draft  by  repu- 
tation, 1  was  fairly  certain  that  every  one 
of  them  would  swear  with  many  oaths  that 
Ouless  had  actually  thrashed  the  man.  In 
that  case  Oulcss  would  do  well  to  pack  his 
tiunk.  His  career  as  a  servant  of  the 
Queen  in  any  capacity  was  ended.  The 
wheel  continued,  and  the  men  halted  and 
dreH»ed  immediately  opposite  my  resting- 
place.  Ouless's  face  was  perfectly  blood- 
less. The  flanking  man  was  a  dark  red, 
and  I  could  see  his  lips  moving  in  wicked 
words,  lie  was  Ortheiis  I  After  seven 
years'  service  and  three  medals,  he  had 
been  struck  by  a  boy  younger  than  him- 
self !  Further,  he  was  my  friend  and  a 
good  man,  a  proved  man,  and  an  English- 
man. The  shame  of  tbe  thing  made  me 
as  hot  as  it  made  Ouless  cold,  and  if 
Ortheris  had  slipped  in  a  cartridge  and 
cleared  the  account  at  once  I  should  have 
rejoiced.  The  fact  that  Ortheris,  of  all 
men,  had  been  struck,  proved  that  the 
boy  could  not  have  known  whom  he  was 
hitting  ;  but  he  should  have  remembered 
that  he  was  no  longer  a  boy.  And  then 
I  was  sorry  for  hiru,  and  then  I  was  angry 
again,  and  Ortheris  stared  in  front  of  him 
and  grew  redder  and  redder. 
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The  drill  halted  for  »  moment  No 
one  knew  whv,  for  not  three  men  could 
have  seen  the  insult,  the  wheel  being  end- 
on  to  Ouless  at  the  time.  Then>  led  I 
conceived  by  the  hand  of  Fate,  Brandcr, 
the  captain,  crossed  the  drill-ground,  and 
his  eye  was  caught  by  not  more  than  a 
square  foot  of  gray  shirt  over  a  shouldcr- 
blade  that  should  have  been  covered  by 
well-fitting  tunic. 

*^  Heavens  and  earth  1"  he  said,  cross- 
ing in  three  strides.  **  Do  you  let  your 
men  come  on  parade  in  rags,  sir  f 
What's  that  scare-crow  doing  here  ?  Fall 
out  that  flank,  man.  What  do  you  mean 
by —  You,  Ortheris  I  of  all  men.  What 
the  deuce  do  you  mean  ?*' 

'^Beg  y'  pardon,  eir,"  said  Ortheris. 
**  I  scratched  it  against  the  guard-gate 
running  up  to  parade." 

*'  Scratched  it  !  Hipped  it  up,  you 
mean.     It's  half  off  your  back.'* 

**  It  was  a  little  tear  at  iirst,  sir,  but  in 
portin*  arms  it  got  stretched,  sir,  an' — an' 
I  can't  look  behind  me.  I  felt  it  giviu', 
sir." 

**  Hm  !"  said  Brandcr.  *'  I  should 
think  you  did  feel  it  give.  I  thought  it 
was  one  of  the  new  draft.  You've  a  good 
pair  of  shoulders.     Go  on  !" 

He  turned  to  go.  Ouless  stepped  after 
him,  very  white,  and  said  something  in  a 
low  voice. 

''  Hey,  what  ?  What  I  Oitheris,"  the 
voice  dropped.  I  saw  Ortheris  salute,  say 
something,  and  stand  at  attention. 

**  Dismiss,"  said  Brander  curtlv.  The 
men  were  dismissed.  *'  I  can't  make  this 
out.  You  sav —  ?"  he  nodded  at  Ouless, 
who  said  something  again.  Ortheiis  i*tood 
still,  the  torn  flap  of  his  tunic  falling 
nearly  to  his  waist-belt.  He  had,  as 
Brander  said,  a  good  pair  of  shoulders, 
and  prided  himself  on  the  lit  of  his  tunic. 

'*  Beg  y'  pardon^  sir,"  I  heard  him  say, 
*^  but  I  think  Lieutenant  Ouless  has  been 
in  the  sun  too  long.  He  don't  quite  re- 
member things,  sir.  I  come  on  p>ade 
with  a  bit  of  a  rip,  and  it  spread,  sir, 
through  portin'  arm«,  as  I  have  said,  sir." 

Jirander  looked  from  one  face  to  the 
other  and  I  suppose  drew  his  own  couciu- 
sions,  for  he  told  Ortheris  to  go  with  the 
other  men  who  were  flocking  back  to  bar- 
racks. Then  he  spoke  to  Ouless  and  went 
away,  leaving  the  boy  in  the  middle  of 
the  parade-ground  fumbling  with  his 
sword-knot. 


He  boked  up,  saw  me  lying  on  the 
gun,  and  came  to  me  biting  the  back  of 
his  gloved  foretinger,  so  completely  thvuwn 
off  his  balance  that  he  had  not  sense 
enough  to  keep  his  trouble  to  himself. 

**  I  say,  you  saw  that,  I  suppose  I" 
He  jerked  his  head  back  to  the  square, 
where  the  dust  left  by  the  departing  men 
was  settling  down  in  white  cirules. 

**  I  did,"  I  answered,  for  1  was  not 
feeling  polite. 

*'  VVhat  the  devil  ought  I  to  do  V  lie 
bit  his  linger  again.  '*  1  told  Brandur 
what  I  had  done.     I  hit  him." 

'*  I'm  perfectly  aware  of  that,"  I  said, 
*'  and  I  don't  suppose  Ortheris  has  for* 
gotten  it  already." 

"  Ye — es  ;  but  I'm  dashed  if  I  know 
what  I  ought  to  do.  Exchange  into  an* 
other  corn|)any,  I  suppose.  I  cun't  ask 
the  man  to  exchange,  1  suppose.     iJoy  V 

The  siiggehtion  showed  the  glimmerings 
of  proper  sense,  but  he  hhouhl  not  have 
come  to  me  or  any  one  else  for  help.      It 
was  his  own  affair,  and  I  told  him  ho.     ilu 
seemed  unconvinced,  and  began  to  talk  of 
the  possibilities  of  being  cashiered.      At 
this  point  the  spirit  moved  me,  on  behalf 
of  the  unavenged  Ortheris,  to  paint  him  a 
beautiful   picture  of  his  iniiigniHcance  in 
the  scheme  of  creation.     Ue  had  a  papa 
and  a  mamma  seven  thousand  miles  away, 
and  perhaps  some  friends.     They   would 
feel   his  disgrace,  but  no  one  else  would 
care  a  penny.     He   would    be  only  Lieu- 
tenant Ouless  of  the  Old  Kegiment  dis- 
missed  the   Queen's  service    for  conduct 
unbecoming  an  oflicer  and  a   gentleman. 
The    Commander  in-(.'hief,     who     wmld 
confiruj   the   orders  of  the  court-maitiai, 
would   not  know   who  he  was  ;  his  mess 
would  not  speak  of  hiuj  ;  he  would  letuni 
to  Bombay,  if  he  had  money  enough  to 
go  home,  moie  alone  than   when   he  hud 
come     out.        Finally, — I      rounded    tl 
sketch    with   precision — he   was  only  < 
tiny  dah  of  red  in  the  vast  gray  fleld  of 
Indian  Empire.      He  muht  work  this  c 
out  alone,  and  no  one  could  help  him 
no  one  cared, — (this  was  untrue,  had 
I   cared   imiuensely  ;    he  had  hpoken 
truth  to  Brnnder  on  the  bp<»t) — whe 
he    pulled    through    it    or    did    not 
through   it.      At  iai^t  his  face  set  and 
tig u re  stiffened. 

*•  Thanks,  thatV  quite  enough.      I 
want  to  hear  anv  more,'*  he  said  in  a 
grating  voice,  arid  went  to  his  own  quar 
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off  hr;r*,f.^  k  r/^tf-M.      I  kf.«rir  l^^At  j»^j5>'i 

•^y*-/  '/.'   »  Ir*rf   i»6r>l'l   4o  iu   W6rk  «*lt, 

of  thy  'Jl*i>.*v/^#4ti'/f»  front  thi>^  *ltul,  I 
Jf^^*o  to  Ull  hirn  *i(  •r/'/'U  rnv  (Itt-^tuh  for 
fh^  r«<;w  XA-.iul/ftikl  Httuy  in  IrMi:^^  sirid  he 
hft.  utt% 

\  *'.ou\t\  uoi  %^«i  hti}t*:ti%  f'ff  *omf:  da\  s 
f/rit.  w»^  t'/d  ihtti  wh^-rt  h<;  r#rtfirrM;'l  to  Uh 
1t:,\hW*,  Ji^i  ha'l  t'>l?J  Ih'r  fttorv  of  llie  blow 

th«rM  a»*<'ft<'4  tlifit  it  wa't  not  ;food  *;noijj^h 
to  liv<?  ill  ;i  ri"/iiut'.ui  ¥/\ntr(i  you  w<;re 
'Irilk^l  off  your  f<'*:t  and  kuotikfA  about 
\tUt;  H  fioi^.  'J'lift  rt'tuHtV  wa»  a  p*:rfcctlv 
ffino/'f^nt  on<%  anrl  i;xactly  lallM;'!  with 
i)t\U^'.tU\  t*%\trt'M%t'A  opiriion<f.  Vet  Or- 
ihf^riii  ha'l  calhrd  SauMn.'Uon  an  iinnH^n- 
iiouahh;  «l<;w,  ha^J  a^t^MMc?'!  him  of  kicking 
worfMru  on  th<;  h<:ad  in  London,  and  howl- 
U\^  wwU'T  i\u\  vni,  had  huHth;d  him,  aA  a 
hantntn  hunth'H  a  harn-door  cock,  from 
on<i  <'nd  of  ihi)  harrark-room  to  the  other  ; 
Mnd  finallv  had  h<'av<'d  every  ^uvji^a  article 
in  HamueUon*H  valiMO  and  herhlin^-roll  into 
the  vi'ranihi  and  the  outer  dirt,  kicking 
Hamui'Uon  i^st'.ry  time  that  tlie  bewildered 
ereature  Ntooped  to  pick  anytliing  up. 
My  informant  could  not  account  for  thir 
IncofiHintenc.y^  but  it  Mcemed  to  mo  that 
(Irtlieriii  wmn  woiking  olT  bin  temper. 

Mulvaney  had  heard  the  htory  in  hoBpi- 
tab  KirHt  bin  face  clotKb'd,  then  ho  npat, 
and  then  he  laughed.  I  HUggented  that 
he  bad  better  return  to  active  duty,  but 
he  naw  it  in  nuuther  light,  and  told  mo 
that  Ortberin  wan  (|uite  capable  of  looking 
after  biiUMelf  and  bin  own  atTairrt.  ^'  An* 
If  1  did  come  out/'  naid  'reroncc,  ^*  liko 
ni  not  I  would  be  r.atcbii/  young  OuIchh 
by  the  McrulT  av  hirt  trouNicH  an'  makin' 
HU  example  av  him  before  the  men.  Wiiin 
l>inab  eanu^  back  I  would  be  under  couit- 
inurtial,  an'  all  for  the  wake  av  a  little  bit 
MV  a  bbov  that'll  uuiku  an  oif'cer  \et. 
Wbat'i*  be  goin   t<»  do,  norr,  do  vo  know  ?'* 

••  Which  r  naid  I. 

••  Oulenn,  av  eour^e.  I've  no  fear  for 
tlio  faifii,  hegad,  tlu^*,  if  ut  had  oimio  to 
luo  -but  it  oould  not  have  »o  eouje — I'd 
\\A  matle  him  cut  bin  wisdom-teeth  on  his 
own  *wortlbilU** 

''  I  don't  think  l\o  knowa  himself  what 
ho  iiieHii*  to  do/*  I  onid. 


JfraD^    flUa     vbtB    Ik*«    d4fiie     VT04Z     Ul* 

kriio«%  at,  an'  U  fftarjjia*  b>v  to  pvt  ot 
rt^ht.  G:re  tL«  irord  from  tme  tw  o>zr  iit- 
tie  man  tLere,  that  if  be  had  ha*  t^LJ  on 
hl^j  *h;if>erior  otfcitr  Vd  ha*  come  oa:  to 
Fort  Am^ra  to  keck  him  into  th«  Fort  ditch, 
an'  that**  a  fort j- fat  drop/* 

Ortbtbri^  was  not  in  ii^x^d  conditifii  to 
talk  lo.  lie  wandered  op  and  dovn  wi:h 
Ijhzrojd  brooding,  so  far  a«  I  coold  s^e, 
over  hift  loU  honor,  and  using,  as  I  could 
hear,  Incendiarr  language.  Lraroyd 
would  nod  and  f^pit  and  »moke  and  nod 
a^ain,  and  be  moat  have  been  a  great  com- 
fort to  Ortberi« — almost  as  great  a  com- 
fort as  Samuelaon,  whom  OrtherLs  bailied 
difigraccfullj.  If  the  Jew  opened  bis 
mouth  in  the  mo»t  caftual  remari^  Ortbeiia 
would  plun<;e  down  it  with  all  arnas  and 
aecoutrcmentfk,  while  the  barrack-room 
iitared  and  wondered. 

Oulefcft  bad  retired  into  himself  to  medi- 
tate. I  saw  him  now  and  again,  and  be 
avoided  me  becaase  I  bad  witnessed  bia 
shame  and  rpoken  ray  mind  on  it.  He 
seemed  dull  and  moody,  and  foand  bis 
half-company  anything  but  pleasant  to 
diill.  The  men  did  their  work  and  gave 
him  very  little  trouble,  but  just  when  tbey 
should  have  been  feeling  their  feet,  and 
showing  that  they  felt  them  by  spring  and 
swing  and  snap,  the  elasticity  died  oat« 
and  it  was  like  drilling  with  war-game 
blockfl.  There  is  a  beautifal  little  ripple 
in  a  well-made  line  of  men  exactly  like  the 
play  of  a  perfectly-tempered  sword. 
OulesR's  half-company  moved  like  a  broom- 
stick, and  would  have  broken  as  easily. 

I  was  speculating  whether  Oaless  had 
sent  money  to  Ortheris,  which  would  have 
been  bad,  or  had  apologized  to  him  in  pri* 
vate,  which  would  have  been  worse,  or 
had  decided  to  let  the  whole  affair  slide, 
which  would  have  been  worst  of  all,  when 
orders  camo  to  me  to  leave  the  station  for 
a  while.  I  bad  not  spoken  directly  to 
Ortheris,  for  his  honor  was  not  my  bonor^ 
and  he  was  its  only  guardian,  and  be 
would  not  say  anything  except  bad  words. 

I  went  away,  and  from  time  to  time 
thought  a  great  deal  of  that  subaltern  and 
that  private  in  Fort  ^mara,  and  wondered 
what  would  be  the  upshot  of  everytbin^r. 

When  I  returned  it  was  early  spring.  B. 
Company  had  been  shifted  from  the  Fort 
to  regular  duty  in  cantonments,  the  rotes 
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barrickft  when  he  waft  dinmiMcd.  Yon 
should  ha'  He«n  'ia  kit  by  the  linie  I'd  fin- 
ished with  it.  It  wati  all  over  the  hloomin' 
Fort  I  I'hen  rne  an'  Jock  went  off  to 
Miilvaney  in  'or^pital,  five-mile  walk,  an' 
I  waft  hop|iin'  mad.  OuIcm,  'e  knowed  it 
was  court-mamhal  for  me  if  I  'it  'im  back 
— 'e  rmxMt  ha'  knowed.  Well,  I  nez  to 
Terence,  whisperin'  nnder  the  'or»pital 
balcony — *  Terence,'  sez  I,  *  what  in  'ell 
am  I  to  do?'  I  told  'im  all  aboat  the 
row  name  a«  yon  naw.  Terence  'e  whift- 
tleft  like  a  bloomin'  old  bullfinch  up  there 
in  'orftpital,  an'  'e  sez,  *  You  ain't  to 
blame,'  ftcz  'e.  '  Strewth,'  scz  I,  *  d'you 
iiuppofte  I've  conjc  'ere  fise  mile  in  the 
ftun  to  take  blame  ? '  I  iiez.  '  I  want  thai 
youn^  bej^f^ar'ft  hide  took  off.  I  ain't  a 
bloomin'  consciipt,'  T  nez.  *  I'm  a  pri- 
vate servin'  of  the  Queen,  an'  an  good  a 
man  as  'e  is,'  I  sez,  *  for  all  'is  commia- 
»ion  an'  'i»  airs  an'  'is  money,'  «cz  I,'^ 

**  What  a  fool  yon  were,"  1  interrnpt- 
ed.  (>rtheris,  being  neither  a  menial  nor 
an  American,  but  a  free  man,  had  no  ex- 
cuse for  yelping. 

**  That's  exactly  what  Terence  said.  I 
wonder  you  sot  it  the  same  way  so  pat  if 
'e  'asn't  been  talkin'  to  you.  'E  sez  to 
mc — '  You  ought  to  have  more  sense,'  *e 
sez,  *  at  your  time  of  life.  What  differ 
do  it  make  to  you,'  'c  sez,  '  whether  'c 
'as  a  commission  or  no  commission  ? 
That's  none  o'  your  affair.  It's  between 
man  an'  man,'  'o  sez,  *  if  'e  'eld  a  sencr- 
al's  commission.  Moreover,' 'c  sez,  *  you 
don't  look  'andsome  'oppin'  about  on 
your  'ind  legs  like  that  Take  him  away 
Jock.'  Then  'e  went  inside,  an'  that's 
all  I  got  outer  Terence.  Jock,  'e  sez  as 
slow  as  a  march  in  slow  time, — *  Stanley,' 
'c  sez,  '  that  young  begghr  didn't  ffo  for 
to  'it  you.'  *  I  don't  give  a  dam  whether 
'e  did  or  'e  didn't.  'It  mo  'e  did,'  I  sez. 
*  Then  you've  only  got  to  report  to  Bran- 
der,'  sez  Jock.  *  What  d'vcr  take  mo 
for  ? '  I  sez,  as  I  was  so  mad  I  nearly  'it 
Jock.  An'  ho  got  mo  by  the  neck  an' 
shoved  my  'ead  into  a  bucket  o'  water  in 
the  cook-'ouse  an*  then  we  went  back  to 
the  Fort,  an'  I  give  Samuelson  a  little 
more  trouble  with  'is  kit.  'P]  sez  to  mc, 
'  /  haven't  been  strook  witliout  hittin' 
back.'  *  Well,  you're  goin'  to  be  now,' 
I  sez,  an'  I  give  'im  one  or  two  for  'isself, 
an'  arxed  'im  very  polite  to  'it  back,  but 
he  didn't.  I'd  a  killed  'im  if  'e  'ad. 
That  did  me  a  lot  o'  good. 


*^Oa)ess,  'e  didn't  make  no  sbnnw  5ir 
some  days, — not  till  after  joa  w, 
an'  1  was  feelin'  sick  an'  miaermLte, 
didn't  know  what  I  wanted,  'cept  to  hi 
his  little  eyes  good.  I  'oped  'e  mi^iK 
send  me  some  money  for  mj  tunic  Hm 
I'd  ha'  had  it  out  with  him  on  parade  and 
took  my  chance.  Terence  waa  in  *onpi- 
tal  still,  yon  see,  an'  'e  wouldn't  gire  mt 
no  advice. 

^'  The  day  after  yon  left,  Oaleaa  cone 
across  me  carrying  a  backet  on  fatigve« 
an'  'e  sez  to  roe  very  qaietlj,  *  Onheru, 
you've  got  to  come  oat  shootin'  whk 
me,'  'e  sez.  I  felt  like  to  bungisg  tW 
bucket  in  'is  eye,  bnt  I  didn^t.  1  got 
ready  to  go  instead.  Oh,  'e^a  a  gentle- 
man !  We  went  ont  together,  neitiier 
fayin'  nothin'  to  the  other  till  we  wn«  weH 
out  into  the  jnng'e  beyond  the  fiver  with 
'igh  grass  all  round, — pretty  near  that 
place  wliere  I  went  oft  my  'ead  witk  joo. 
Then  'e  puts  his  gnn  down  an'  sez  Terr 
quietly  :  '  Ortheris,  I  struck  yoo  on 
p'rade,'  'o  sez.  *  Yes,  sir,'  sex  I,  *  jon 
did.'  M've  been  studying  it  out  bj 
myself,'  'e  sez.  *  Oh,  you  *ave,  'aVe 
you  ? '  sez  I  to  myself,  ^  an'  a  nice  time 
you've  been  about  it,  you  bon-faeed  little 
beggar.'  *  Yes,  sir?'  sea  I.  'What 
made  you  screen  me  ? '  'e  sex.  *  I  don't 
know, '  I  sez,  an'  no  more  I  did,  nor  do.  '  I 
can't  ask  you  to  exchange/  'e  sez.  *  An* 
I  don't  want  to  exchange  myself ,*  aea  *e. 
*  What's  comin'  now  ? '  I  thinka  to 
m}self.  '  Yes,  sir,'  sex  I.  He  looked 
round  at  the  'igh  grass  all  about,  an*  'e 
sez  to  hinirtolf  more  than  to  -me, — *  I've 
got  to  go  through  it  alone,  by  mjaelf  !  ' 
'K  looked  so  queer  for  a  minute  that«  a*elp 
me,  1  thought  the  little  beggar  waa  going 
to  pray.  Then  ho  turned  round  again 
an'  'o  sez,  *  What  do  you  think  your- 
self ? '  'o  sez.  '  I  don't  quite  see  wkaft 
you  mean,  sir,'  I  sez.  *  What  wotdd  you 
like  ? '  'o  sez.  An'  I  thought  for  a  niiH 
utc  'e  waa  goin'  to  give  me  money,  but  '• 
run  'is  'and  up  to  the  top  button  of  *ia 
shootin'  coat  an'  loosed  it  *  Tbauk 
you,  sir,'  I  sez.  '  I'd  like  thai  ^uqr 
well,'  I  sez,  an'  both  our  coats  waa  ott«r* 
put  down." 

**  Hooray  I"  I  shouted  ineantfou^^  - 
**  Don't  make  a  noise  on  tha  faM|l|i^ 
said     Ouless    from     the    uioo* 
**  It  puts  the  men  off." 
1  apologized,  and  Ortheris  ^•'rt\ 
**  Our  coats  was  off,  an'  'evirtr 
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**  Ride  up  straight  away  till  you  come 
up  under  Hellor  Down — the  round  pine- 
tree  wood  a'  top  o'  the  hill  to  your  left  is 
Heltor  Down,  master — and  then  bear  away 
to  your  right  till  you  come  to  a  house 
standing,  lonely  like,  in  a  garden  with 
high  pales  all  round  'un,  and  then  if  you 
sees  any  one,  and  likes  to  do  it,  there's 
no  harm  in  your  making  inquiry  again.'' 

**  And  after  I've  inquired  my  way,  and 
passed  the  house,  what  then,  my  man  ? 
The  light  is  getting  dim  already — " 

*'  Aye,  so  !  F'og's  thickening  up,"  he 
interrupted  complacently. 

**  Exactly  !  and  I  don't  want  to  be  be- 
fogged  on  Dartmoor.  Tell  me  the  short- 
est cut  I  can  take  to  the  nearest  village 

Where  do  'ee  want  to  be  gwain  ?" 
the  excellent  fellow  asked,  with  the  slow, 
stolid  curiosity  of  his  class. 

**  I  did  want  to  push  on  to  Princes 
Town—" 

**  Gently  does  it,  master,"  he  said, 
leaning  on  his  pickaxe  and  surveying  me 
"with  lethargic  derision.  **  I've  told  'ee 
where  to  go,  and  how  to  go  there — " 

**  You've  only  told  me  the  road  for  a 
short  way.      Where  does  it  lead  to  ?" 

**  I'll  tell  'ee  again,"  he  spoke  with 
maddening  moderation.  **  I'll  tell  'ee 
again.  /  don't  groudge  a  fellow-creature 
all  the  good  a  few  words  from  me  may  do 
him.  You  ride  away  till  you  come  up 
under  Ileltor  Down — the  round  pine-tree 
wood  a'  top  of  the  hill  is  Heltor  Down, 
master — and  then  bear  away  to  your  right 
till  you  come  to  a  house  standing,  lonely 
like,  in  a  garden  with  high  pales  all  round 
'un,  and  then  if  you  sees  any  one,  and 
likes  to  do  it,  there's  no  harm  in  your 
making  inquiry  again." 

**  Can  they  direct  me  to  Princes  Town  ?" 

**  Aye  !  sure  !  if  they  know  the  way 
themselves." 

It  was  the  close  of  a  midsummer  day, 
and  all  nature  was  dripping,  as  it  is  the 
wont  of  nature  to  do  at  midsummer,  as 
well  as  the  other  seasons  in  Devonshire. 
Breathing  a  fervent  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
for  being  only  a  wayfarer  through  this 


damp  and  depressing  western  land,  I  set 
myself  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
what  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  do  if  the 
information  I  received  at  the  lonely  house 
under  Heltor  Down  annhilated  my  hopes 
of  gaining  the  shelter  of  an  inn,  before 
black  impenetrable  darkness  made  the 
wild,  pathless  moors  dangerous  travelling- 
ground. 

The  necessity  for  riding  slowly  gave  me 
plenty  of  time  for  reflection  before  I 
reached  the  lonely  house,  and  I  found  ray 
mind  dwelling  curiously  on  an  episode 
that  had  occurred  the  previous  evening  at 
Plymouth. 

I  had  gone  to  a  livery-stable  to  which  I 
had  been  recommended  as  a  likely  place 
at  which  to  find  a  stout  cob  for  sale  at  a 
reasonable  price.  My  intention  had  been 
to  buy  a  horse,  to  ride  it  over  Dartmoor, 
and  such  portions  of  the  country  as  were 
not  readily  accessible  by  train,  and  then 
sell  it  at  some  market  town  when  the  days 
of  my  holiday  were  ended. 

In  pursuance  of  this  intention  I  had  been 
standing  in  the  livery-stable  yard  looking 
over  a  likely  cob  with  the  owner,  when  a 
gentlemanly- looking  man  in  a  loose  dust 
overcoat  had  come  up  to  mc,  and  with  a 
polite  apology  for  having  inadvertently 
listened  to  our  conversation,  had  offered  to 
show  me  a  horse  of  his  own  which  he 
said  **  would  suit  my  purpose  exactly." 
I  remembered  now  as  I  rode  along  in  {he 
growing  gloom,  how  curiously  unlike  the 
horse  I  had  described  as  being  what  I 
wanted,  was  to  the  animal  he  introduced 
to  my  notice. 

But  though  the  horse  he  offered  had 
not  attracted  my  attention  for  more  than 
a  minute,  its  owner  had  done  so.     Ue  had 
struck  me,  during  the  course  of  a  walk  we 
took  together  from  the  livery  stable  to  the 
Hoe,  as  being  rather  a  wcll-infoimed  and 
versatile  individual,   for   he   had   poured 
forth  an  easy  and  rapid  stream  of  critical 
remarks    upon    the    prevailing    pictures, 
books,  policy  and  philosophy  of  the  day. 
His  tone  too  was  the  tone  of  a  gentleman 
and  man  of  the  world  ;  but  I  remembered 
now  that,  though  he  had  led  me  on  to  tell 
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him  who  and  what  I  was,  the  route  I  had 
sketched  out  for  my  riding-tour,  and  my 
intention  of  takinsr  all  my  travelling-gear 
with  me  on  horseback,  in  a  light  valise 
strapped  on  my  back,  he  had  maintained 
perfect  reticence  about  himself.  At  the 
time  this  had  seemed  natural,  for  my  po- 
sition and  needs  as  a  traveller  had  been 
on  the  surface,  while  he  (doubtless  a  resi- 
dent in  the  neighborhood)  had  merely 
obeyed  an  instinct  of  kindness  in  offering 
to  serve  those  needs  !  So  I  had  half  un- 
consciously reasoned  at  the  time.  But 
now  in  solitude  and  darkness  on  Dart- 
moor, I  wished  I  had  found  out  more 
about  him,  or  let  him  find  out  less  about 
me. 

It  was  a  trifie,  but  it  came  back  to  me 
now  vividly.  On  parting  he  had  laugh- 
ingly cautioned  me  against  wearing  a  valu- 
able diamond  ring  which  he  just  happened 
to  observe  on  my  left  hand,  during  my 
lonely  ride.  **  Not  that  you  run  any  risk 
of  being  robbed  by  any  of  those  who  are 
indigenous  to  the  moor  soil,"  he  said, 
*'  but  some  of  the  high  roads  about  here 
are  a  good  deal  infested  by  the  genus 
tramp,  fellows  who  have  limped  down 
from  London  rookeries,  and  who  burgle 
and  rob  so  cleverly  that  they  contrive  to 
throw  the  odium  on  local  rascality,  which 
I  believe  really  to  be  innocent  of  all  offence 
in  that  line." 

These  words  of  his  recurred  to  me  now, 
and  I  lost  a  few  minutes  in  wrenching  my 
ring  off  my  soddened  finger,  and  putting 
it  away  securely  in  one  of  the  pockets  of 
my  little  valise.  Then  I  rode  on  in  the 
dreary  darkness,  trying  to  persuade  myself 
that  I  enjoyed  the  uncertainty  and  roman- 
tic discomfort  of  being  alone  on  an  un- 
known part  of  Dartmoor  on  a  black  night 
in  the  dripping  rain. 

On  lifting  up  my  head  and  gathering  up 
the  reins,  I  pushed  on  with  renewed  vig- 
or, for  there  just  before  me  was  a  light  in 
a  window  at  last.  It  burned  with  such 
bright  encouragement  that  I  gave  a  shout 
in  response  to  its  mute  welcome,  and  a 
minute  or  two  afterward  another  light  ap- 
peared at  an  open  door,  and  my  horse 
coming  to  an  abrupt  pause,  I  found  that 
I  was  close  upon  the  high  pales,  of  which 
my  friend  the  road-mender  had  made 
mention. 

By  the  light  held  at  arm's-length  above 
her  head,  I  saw  a  woman  standing  in  the 
doorway  ;     a    tall,    stout,    commonplace 


woman  whose  appearance  dispelled  all  the 
romance  of  the  situation  at  a  glance.  She 
came  slowly  down  the  path  and  opened 
the  wicket-gate  without  a  word,  but  I 
obeyed  her  silent  motion  for  me  to  enter, 
for  I  was  hungry  and  wet  througrh,  and 
ready  to  welcome  the  roughest  shelter  and 
coarsest  food. 

**  Can  I  stable  my  horse  here,  and  may 
1  sit  by  your  kitchen-fire  till  daylight?" 
I  asked  as  courteously  as  I  could. 

'*  How  came  you  here  ?"  she  asked  ; 
and  I  told  her. 

She  gave  vent  to  an  ungracious  sound 
between  a  sigh  and  a  grunt,  and  looked  at 
me  steadily,  till  I  grew  impatient  and 
said  :  *'  Tell  me  at  once  if  yon  mean  to 
let  me  in,  or  to  turn  me  from  your  door 
in  this  weather  ?" 

'*The  weather  isn't  the  worst  thinjj 
about  here.  If  I  was  you  I'd  push  on, 
and  not  mind  a  drop  o'  rain.  You're  a 
gentleman,  and  our  ways  are  not  the  ways 
of  gentlefolks  in  this  house.  Our  ways 
are  rough,  master — if  I  was  you  I'd  push 
on." 

As  she  spoke  I  heard  a  dog  bark,  and 
a  door  opened  and  shut  in  haste  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  a  voice  that  I 
thought  joyfully  for  a  moment  I  knew, 
called  out,  **  Polly,  where  are  you  V" 

**  It's  my  master  back  from  market," 
the  woman  explained  hurriedly  ;  **  he'll 
be  wroth  at  seeing  a  stranger.  Go  into 
that  shed,  sir,  with  your  horse  till  I've 
got  my  master  up  to  bed,  then  I'll  give 
you  a  seat  by  the  fire,  and  such  supper  as 
I  have." 

She  caught  me  by  the  arm,  and  half 
dragged  me  toward  a  big  wood-shed, 
where  I  stood  shivering,  together  with  ray 
shivering  horse,  for  the  next  twenty  min- 
utes. At  the  end  of  that  time  she  came 
back,  and  imposing  silence  on  me  by  a 
motion  of  her  hand  to  her  lips,  she  whis- 
pered, **  If  you  come  along  quiet  now, 
I'll  give  you  a  bit  of  supper.  My  mas- 
ter's apt  to  come  home  a  bit  tired  and 
teasy  from  maiket,  but  he's  abed  and 
asleep  now,  and  if  you're  quiet  you  can 
bide  by  the  kitchen  hearth  till  the  morn- 
mg." 

She  dragged  a  bundle  of  hay  down  from 
a  rack  as  she  spoke,  and  seeing:  my  horse 
fall  to  on  this  at  once,  I  gladly  followed 
her  into  the  house. 

It  was  a  mean  house,  meanly  furnished 
so  far  as  1  could  see,  but  clean.     The  paa- 
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ly  though  unwillingly  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  was  locked  in. 

Thoroughly  awakened  by  this  discovery, 
I  groped  my  way  to  the  window,  deter- 
mining to  make  my  escape  through  it 
without  waiting  to  go  through  the  cere- 
mony of  saying  good-by  to  my  hostess. 
Just  as  I  succeeded  in  unbarring  and  open- 
ing the  window,  I  remembered  my  valise 
which  I  had  left  on  the  settle  when 
aroused.  By  the  time  I  had  got  posses- 
sion of  this,  a  faint  gray  light  stole  in 
through  the  open  window,  and  by  its  aid 
I  made  my  way  noiselessly  to  the  wood- 
shed, where  I  had  left  my  horse.  My 
horse  was  gone  ! 

There  was  not  another  hut  or  shed  within 
reach  where  they  could  have  put  him,  so 
deeming  that  he  had  found  the  way  to 
open  the  door,  and  had  escaped  on  to  the 
moor,  I  decided  that  the  best  course  for 
me  to  take  was  to  go  in  search  of  him. 
If  I  found  him,  and  I  should  probably 
soon  do  so  in  the  fast  growing  light,  I 
argued,  I  could  come  back  and  inquire 
my  way  on  to  Princes  Town.  If  I  failed 
to  find  him,  I  must  come  back  to  seek 
other  means  of  moving  on,  for  my  pedes- 
trian powers  were  of  the  weakest.  In 
either  case  it  was  clearly  needless  for  me 
to  disturb  the  slumbering  cottagers  yet 
awhile. 

I  climbed  up  Heltor's  highest  point, 
and  got  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  country 
round,  but  I  could  not  see  anything  of 
my  horse.  I  called  aloud  upon  him,  but 
as  I  did  not  know  his  name,  and  he  did 
not  know  my  voice,  I  was  not  greatly  sur- 
prised at  his  not  responding.  Finally, 
after  wearying  myself  in  vain  for  an  hour 
or  two,  I  made  my  way  back  to  the  lonely 
house  inside  the  high  palings. 

It  was  broad,  bright  daylight  now,  and 
the  woman  was  moving  briskly  about  her 
household  duties,  singing  as  she  worked. 
She  looked  surprised,  and  I  thought  vexed, 
when  I  walked  in,  and  told  me  at  once 
that  **  she'd  hoped  I  was  well  on  to 
Princes  Town  by  this  time."  But  when 
I  told  her  of  my  midnight  disturbance  and 
my  missing  horse,  she  looked  grave  and 
confused. 

**  My  master  and  me  never  beard  noth- 
ing in  the  night.  To  be  sure,  he  sleeps 
heavy  after  market-days,  but  I'm  a  light 
sleeper,  and  I  never  heard  footfall  of  man 
or  beast.     Mayhap  the  cheese  lay  heavy 


— it  do  sometimes  at  night — and  you  took 
a  nightmare  for  a  noise  ?" 

**  Not  having  digested  the  cheese  may 
account  for  the  noise,  as  you  say,  but  how 
about  the  horse  ?"  I  answered. 

**  Strayed  I"  she  said  concisely  ;  and 
then  I  asked  her  if  of  her  charily  she 
would  give  me  some  breakfast,  and  ask 
her  husband  if  he  would  drive  me  on  to 
Princes  Town. 

**My  husband's  gone  to  his  work  an 
hour  agonc,"  she  said,  again  favoring  me 
with  one  of  those  earnest  glances  which 
had  commanded  my  attention  on  the  pre- 
vious night. 

**  And  what  is  his  work  ?"  I  asked 
frivolously,  for  in  reality  I  had  no  keen 
desire  to  gain  information  concprning  the 
vocation  of  this  unknown  gentleman. 

**  It's  hard  enough,"  she  muttered, 
turning  away  to  spread  the  table-cloth. 

**  Takes  him  much  from  home  does,  it  ?" 
I  said  cheerfully,  for  I  thought  that  her 
sullen  demeanor  denoted  wifely  discontent 
at  her  lord's  absence,  and  this  reminded 
me  of  how  rapturously  my  own  dear  little 
wife  at  homo  in  Bloomsbury  would  wel- 
come me  back  to  the  safety  of  my  west- 
central  home,  after  these  wild  experiences 
on  Dartmoor. 

**  If  you  stayed  here  to  see  him  before 
he  went  out  you  could  have  asked  him 
that  yourself,  master,"  she  said  curtly  but 
not  uncivilly,  and  I  took  the  speech  and 
manner  as  indications  of  her  desire  to  give 
all  her  attention  to  her  household  labors. 

I  ate  mv  breakfast — which  meal  was  a 
duplicate  of  my  supper  minus  the  cheese 
— in  silence,  and  then  rose  to  go. 

**  You  can't  lend  me  a  horse  and  cart, 
or  drive  me  on  to  Princes  Town   or  any 

m 

part  of  the  way,  I  suppose  V '  I  said,  as 
I  opened  my  valise  to  find  a  suitable  coin 
to  offer  her  in  payment  for  the  shelter  and 
food  she  had  given. 

**  I  can't,  master."  She  spoke  impa- 
tiently, and  was  opening  the  door  with 
the  evident  intention  of  speeding  the  part- 
ing guest,  when  I  cried  out  : 

**  My  purse  is  gone  !  I've  been  robbed 
of  a  ring.  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ?" 
I  added  the  last  words  in  undisguised  lage 
and  dismay,  as  I  found  that  not  only  my 
purse  but  my  diamond  ring  was  gone. 

**  Don't  ask  me  the  meaning  of  it," 
she  said,  dauntlessly  advancing  toward 
me.     **  How    do   I   know  that  you  had 
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and  we  went  on  our  respective  ways,  for 
I  had  decided  not  to  go  back  to  Princes 
Town,  but  to  make  mj  way  to  a  nearer 
railway- station,  at  which  by  leaving  my 
horse  in  pawn,  I  might  raise  funds  to 
carry  me  back  to  town. 

As  I  rode  along,  **  Dick's"  resem- 
blance to  some  one  1  had  seen  very  lately 
haunted  me,  but  it  was  not  till  I  had  been 
some  hours  in  the  train  that  I  grasped  the 
fleeting  fancy,  and  held  it  tightly  till  my 
memory  verified  it. 

'^  Dick"  and  my  stupid  informant  the 
**  hedger"  were  either  twins — or  one  ! 

Two  years  passed  away,  and  though  I 
had  communicated  my  suspicions  to  the 
local  police,  nothing  had  come  of  their 
efforts  to  identify  my  men,  or  recover  my 
lost  property.  The  lonefy  house  was 
lonelier  than  ever,  I  heard,  by  reason  of 
being  uninhabited,  and  no  trace  could 
be  found  of  the  gentleman  who  had  ac- 
costed me  in  the  livery-stable  yard,  of  the 
hedger  who  had  laid  down  his  pickaxe  in 
order  to  laboriously  misdirect  me,  or  of 
**  Dick,"  the  owner  of  the  Dartmoor 
ponies. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  my  adventure, 
never  giving;  a  thought  to  it  indeed,  save 
on  those  occasions  when  my  wife  sadly 
bemoaned  the  loss  of  that  fine  diamond 
ring  which  she  had  always  declared  ought 
to  have  adorned  her  finger. 

Ascot  was  near'  at  hand  ;  and  dining 
one  night  with  the  one  friend  in  our  circle 
who  drove  a  drag,  and  had  a  couple  of 
teams  of  good  horses,  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  various  ways  in  which  we 
were  going. 

**  Go  with  me,  Mrs.  Elliot,*'  our  host 
said  to  ray  wite.  **  I  can't  offer  you  the 
box-seat,  for  that's  promised  to  Mrs. 
Frank  Willoughby  ;  but  if  you  two  will 
join  us,"  he  went  on,  looking  at  her, 
*  *  we  shall  be  as  jolly  a  party  as  there  will 
be  on  the  course." 

We  accepted  the  invitation,  and  I  idly 
asked,  '*  And  who  is  the  favored  Mrs. 
Frank  Willoughby  ?" 

**  It's  difficult  to  say,  Mr.  Elliot,"  my 
friend's  wife  chimed  in.  *'  Mrs.  Frank 
Willoughby  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Frank 
Willoughby,  who  is  a  very  charming  sum- 
mer friend  of  ours,  a  this  summer's  friend 
I  would  have  yon  understand,  lie's  very 
amusing,  and  she's  very  pretty,  and  they 
have  a  deliciooa  little   house  in  Palace 


Gardens  Terrace,  and  give  dear  little  din- 
ners, and — that's  about  all  I  can  tell  you 
about  them." 

*'  Willoughby 's  an  awfully  clever  fel- 
low," our  host  took  up  the  strain  of  praise 
enthusiastically,  '*a  first-rate  mimic — 
would  run  Corney  Grain  or  George  Gros- 
sniith  hard  if  he  went  in  for  that  kind 
of  thing  in  public." 

**  I've  heard  that  said  of  several  other 
fellows,"  I  remarked,  **  and  I've  gener- 
ally found  that  I  should  be  rather  sorry 
for  them  if  they  did  go  in  for  that  kind 
of  thing  in  public." 

**0h!  but  Mr.  Willoughby  really  i* 
clever  ;  quite  as  good  as  a  professional," 
the  lady  of  the  bouse  said  eageily. 
*'  You  should  see  him  flap  his  arms  like 
wings,  and  cluck  and  call  like  a  hen — " 

**  I  think  he's  better  as  the  obliging  man 
at  the  picnic,  who  mixes  the  salad  with 
champagne,  and  pours  out  a  brimmer  of 
Lucoa  oil  for  the  local  beauty  to  drink," 
some  one  else  chimed  in. 

**  Undoubtedly  his  best  thing  is  the 
west-country  peasant,"  our  host  said  de- 
cidedly, **  but  you  must  meet  him  at  din- 
ner here  one  night,  Mrs.  Elliot,  he  won't 
have  scope  enough  on  the  top  of  the 
drag." 

There  was  a  little  more  conversation 
about  him,  all  of  which  went  to  prove, 
that  Mr.  Frank  Willoughby  was  one  of 
those  genial  geniuses  who  are  pronounced 
to  be  **  decided  acquisitions  to  every  cir- 
cle," and  when  we  went  home  that  night 
mv  wife  and  I  congratulated  out  selves  and 
each  other  on  the  opportunity  so  soon  to 
be  given  us  of  *'  knowing  the  Willough- 
bvs." 

As  I  mounted  the  drag  on  the  Ascot 
day,  I  saw  that  the  box  seat  was  occupied 
by  a  lovely  young  woman  in  a  dress,  the 
sublime  simplicity  of  which  must  have 
cost  her  husband  about  as  much  as  1  allow 
my  wife  to  dress  on  for  the  whole  year. 
But  the  wearer  of  the  dress  was  lovely 
enough  to  deserve  anything  she  desired, 
and  when  I  was  introduced  to  her,  and 
found  she  was  Mrs.  Frank  Willoughby, 
I  looked  round  with  something  like  envy 
in  my  usually  well-regulated  married  heart, 
for  the  happy  man  who  owned  her. 

As  my  eyes  travelled  over  three  or  four 
unknown  faces  arid  forms,  they  fell  upon 
a  white,  well-formed  strong  hand,  on  the 
fourth  or  little  finger  of  which  sparkled  1 
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— say,  of  a  cook  comiDg  from  market, 
with  a  heavy  basket  on  her  arm — in  high, 
shrill  tones  a  good-natured  answer  will  be 
vouchsafed  you  ;  and  when  she  perceives 
that,  speaking  pure  llanoveiian  German, 
you  do  not  understand  her  dialect,  she 
will  go  far  out  of  her  way  to  put  you  in 
the  right  direction,  and  will  leave  you 
with  a  friendly  nod  and  smile. 

Is  your  first  impression  of  the  Austrians 
lasting  ?  It  certainly  is.  It  tallies  per- 
fectly with  the  view  taken  by  a  North 
German  writer,  who  calls  the  Austrian 
people  **  faithful,  unpretending,  content- 
ed, guileless,  pious.*'  Lacking  the 
strength  of  manhood,  they  have  many  of 
the  charms  of  childhood — its  simplicity, 
its  naturalness,  its  absence  of  self-asser- 
tion, its  readiness  to  be  pleased.  Of 
course,  they  have  **  les  defauts  de  leurs 
qualites,'*  which  it  does  not  take  long  to 
discover.  Their  chief  faults  are  careless- 
ness of  their  own  and  others'  interests, 
want  of  fixity  of  purpose,  absorption  in 
the  present,  an  inordinate  love  of  amuse- 
ment—  in  a  word,  want  of  character. 
When  these  tendencies  are  kept  in  check 
by  religions  or  moral  feeling,  you  have 
often  a  very  lovable  specimen  of  human- 
ity, and  at  any  rate  "  ein  ganz  solider 
mensch''  (the  curious  Austiian  term  for  a 
virtuous  man  or  woman)  ;  but  it  is  need- 
less to  say  what  consequences  eniue  when 
such  restraints  are  wanting.  A  foreign 
writer  has  said  that  the  supreme  wish  of 
ihe  average  Austiian  is  to  have  365  holi- 
days in  the  year.  It  is  self-tvident  that 
such  a  people  could  be  no  match  in  the 
long  run  for  the  steady,  laborious,  iron- 
willed  Prussian.  The  Austrians  have  been 
called  the  **  French  of  Germany."  That 
was  a  mistake.  The  Austiians  have  not 
the  brilliant  cleverness  or  the  energy  of 
the  French,  and  the  French  are  without 
the  good-hearted  simplicity  that  is  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  Austrian.  Then  we  have 
to  consider  ^he  different  races  of  which 
the  Empire  is  composed.  I  was  strongly 
impressed  by  the  number  of  these  races 
when  witnessing  the  opening  of  the  Aus- 
trian '*  Reichsrath''  in  187£.  Only  the 
Bo-called  *' Cis-)eithaD*'  portion  of  the 
Empire  was  represented,  and  yet  the  oath 
was  administered  in  German,  Czeck, 
Polish,  ButhaniaD,  ItaliaD,  SUivonic, 
Serbo  Croatian  and  Boumanian  I  The 
spectaele  was  ptctiuesqae  from  the  variety 
juid  briUiapcf  of  the  national  costaoiea, 
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and  interesting  in  making  one  realize  very 
graphically  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
possible  future  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
Instead  of  going  down  to  the  llou^e  to 
open  Parliament,  the  Emperor  received 
members  of  both  Houses  in  the  throne- 
room  of  the  '*  Uofburg.'*  While  reading 
his  speech,  he  was  frecjuently  interrupted 
by  cheers,  and  after  its  conclusion  the 
president  of  the  Upper  House  proposed  a 
*'  Hoch  !*'— a  formal  ''  Hurrah  V 

It  is  the  broad  distinction  between  Ger- 
mans and  Slavs  that  is  most  apparent  to 
the  resident  in  Vienna.  Although  they 
have  intermarried  a  good  deal,  they  do 
not  as  a  rule  love  each  other.  The  Ger- 
man despises  the  passionate,  hot-blooded, 
yet  servile  Slav,  and  you  hear  **  Er  ist  ja 
ein  Bohm  !^'  ('*  Why,  he  is  a  Bohe- 
mian !")  given  as  a  sufficient  explanation 
for  many  delinquencies.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Slav  hates  the  German,  as  be- 
longing to  the  dominant  race  which  has 
tried  to  impose  its  language  and  rule  on 
the  other  races  of  the  Empire.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  Austrian 
Monarchy  itself,  which  has  a  population 
of  about  twenty-two  and  a  half  millions, 
there  are  only  eight  millions  of  Germans. 

Germans  and  Slavs,  however,  have  at 
least  one  sentiment  in  common.  That  is 
fierce  hatred  of  the  Jews,  a  hatred  v^hich 
is  an  ugly  blot  on  their  character  and  a 
perpetual  danger  to  peace.  It  is  easily 
explained.  The  Jews  sre  money-lenders 
and  usurers,  and  have  in  their  grasp  many 
Gentile  debtcrs.  They  are  clever,  push- 
ing, successful  ;  by  their  energy  and  pluck 
they  frequently  outstrip  the  indolent  Aus- 
trian in  the  race  for  life  ;  and  by  their 
wealth  they  are  a  power  that  makes  itself 
felt  in  a  hundred  ways.  It  may  be,  too, 
that  in  a  country  which  is  still  half-mcd- 
iae^al,  the  old,  bitter  spirit  against  Jews 
merely  as  such  is  not  extinct.  Whatso- 
ever the  causes  may  be,  the  fact  is  beyond 
dispute  that  there  is  between  the  Austrian 
Jew  and  the  Austrian  Gentile  an  animosity 
which  may  at  any  moment  lead  to  acts  of 
violence  such  as  have  had  precedent  in 
many  a  **  judenhetz"  (riot  against  Jews) 
even  in  recent  times. 

The  relationships  of  the  States  and 
provinces  of  which  the  Empire  is  com- 
posed are  not  harmonious.  It  is  clear 
that  where  the  traditions  and  the  intercuts 
of  different  parts  of  an  Empire  are  so  con- 
flicting as  is  the  case  in  Austria,  concilia- 
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of  birth  and  apparent  abandon,  and  the 
stricteiit  regard  for  the  conventionalitiea. 
In  this  connection,  we  mnst  notice  a 
plcasinir  habit  of  deference  from  youth  to 
aijfo.  We  allude  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
younfr  girl  and  of  the  young  mariied 
woman  to  the  elder  lady,  soinetiines  ac- 
companied by  the  Austrian  kiss  on  the 
hand— the  usual  salutation  of  children  to 
parents,  of  inferiors  to  superiors. 

How  entirely  Vienna  society  is  limited 
to  the  higher  nobility  appears  incidentally 
from  the  fact  that  young  girl-s  in  society 
are  collectively  called  **  contessen/'  the 
title  given  colloquially  to  the  daughters  of 
counts.  A  room  is  reserved  for  them  and 
called  *'  der  contessen-salon.'*  In  some 
houses  where  weekly  receptions  are  held 
there  is  a  separate  salon  for  young  married 
women  and  another  for  les  mamans  (ladies 
who  bring  out  daughters).  The  division 
does  not  stop  there.  P^ven  in  the  **  con- 
tessen-salon"  there  arc  several  c6teiies  ; 
and  there  is  something  almost  mysterious 
in  the  way  in  which  the  same  friends 
gravitate  toward  each  other  on  all  occa- 
sions. At  balls,  when  they  have  courtesicd 
to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  the  gills 
trip  away,  to  be  no  more  seen  by  their  re- 
spective mothers,  and  they  stand  together 
in  large  groups  like  herds  of  deer.  At 
the  weekly  receptions  all  through  Lent, 
the  same  **  contessen*'  seat  themselves, 
night  after  night,  round  the  same  tables 
laden  with  sweetmeats,  and  they  have  a 
wonderful  knack  of  keeping  off  outsiders. 
Each  set  of  **  contessen"  generally  has  its 
corresponding  set  of  gentlemen  satellites. 
These  have  little  chance  of  paying  atten- 
tion to  an  individual  girl.  They  can  only 
hope  that  the  collective  addresses  they 
offer  may  somehow  not  miss  the  special 
objects.  The  Vienna  *'  contesse''  is,  as 
ft  rule,  pretty,  and  remarkably  free  from 
affectation.  She  generally  marries  young, 
and  makes  a  good  wife  and  mother. 
**  Fast"  ladies  are  almost  unknown  in  the 
liighcst  Vienna  society  ;  but,  although 
the  general  tone  is  very  good,  there  are 
some  cliques  of  young  women  and  girls 
who  are  not  free  from  what  the  Viennese 
call  mauvais  genre  (bad  form).  Smoking 
is  a  very  general  habit  among  married 
women,  and  not  considered  a  sign  of  their 
being  emancipees ;  but  girls  who  indulge 
in  tobacco  are  looked  askance  at.  Young 
girls  and  very  young  married  women  are 
ii edged  round  by  restralnta  which  English- 


women  would  find  unbearable.  They 
neither  walk  alone  nor  drive  in  a  **  liacre" 
unattended.  This  custom  einbrnces  re- 
npectable  members  of  the  '*  haute  bour- 
geoisie" who  do  not  act  from  enobbish 
imitation  of  the  aristocracy.  The  *'  prom- 
eneuse"  is  a  regular  Vienna  iu<(titution. 
As  her  name  indicates,  she  is  a  lady  whose 
business  it  is  to  chaperone  the  grown-up 
contesse  on  h?r  daily  walk.  She  is  often 
French  or  English,  and  she  is  supposed  to 
benefit  her  charge  by  conversing  in  her 
native  tongue.  The  "  contt-sse"  has 
plenty  of  time  for  walking.  She  has  no 
social  duties  ;  she  does  not  pay  visits  with 
her  mother  or  attend  the  morning  recep- 
tions held  by  the  ambassadresses  and  other 
'*  official"  latlies  ;  nor  does  she  mix  in 
other  ways  with  the  elder  members  of  the 
community,  for  she  is  not  invited  either 
to  dinner  parties  or  to  the  soirees  where 
there  is  no  special  *'  contessen-salon." 
She  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  transition  state, 
which  is  brief.  If  she  does  not  marry 
young,  she  is  expected  to  retire  from  the 
world.  If  she  happens  to  have  a  vocation 
for  the  convent,  her  friends  generally  allow 
her  to  take  the  veil.  If  not,  she  often  be- 
comes a  "  stiftsdame"  or  a  **  chanoin- 
esse  !"  and  she  joins  a  secular  order,  such 
as  the  **Savoven  Stifl"  at  Vienna,  a 
wealthy  house  founded  by  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy,  the  great  general.  The  ladies 
of  this  order  are  residents,  for  part  of  the 
year  at  least,  in  a  gloomy  mansion  in  the 
'*  Annagasse,"  one  of  the  narrow  winding 
streets  in  old  Vienna  ;  and,  being  poor, 
they  are  glad  to  enjoy  the  material  advan- 
tages connected  with  the  institution.  Cer- 
tain orders  do  not  impose  the  obligation 
of  residence  ;  but  all  of  them  confer  the 
title  of  **  Frau,"  and  what  is  considered 
to  be  a  better  position  than  that  of  a 
maiden  lady,  even  if  she  still  enjoys  the 
shelter  of  her  father's  house.  She  may, 
however,  exchange  the  empty  title  for  the 
real  thing  any  day  she  likes,  and  mean- 
while she  enjoys  more  liberty  as  a  sham 
'^  Frau"  than  is  allowed  even  to  giris  no 
longer  young.  An  archdachess,  if  there 
bo  one  available,  is  always  **'  abbess**  ef 
the  '*  Maison  noble  des  dames  an  eh^teaa 
du  llradschin"  at  Pragney  foanded  iqf 
Maria  Theresa.  The  present  Queen  ef 
Spain  held  the  office  for  a  short  tku^  $g^ 
in  virtue  of  it  took  iwa  ednM  «^  ^ 
mother  the  Archdtteh<  |  iP"^g^ 
It  is  almost  *'^ 
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intensely  Roman  Catholic  character  of 
Austria.  As  in  most  Catholic  countries, 
outward  and  visible  sicjns  at  every  step 
remind  you  of  the  national  faith.  The 
churches,  as  a  rule,  are  neither  beautiful 
nor  well-kept  We  can  recall  only  two 
really  fine  ones  in  Vienna  :  the  old 
''Dom"  or  **  Stephen's  Kirchc''  (which 
has  been  called  the  work  of  a  poet-archi- 
tect, just  as  the  Cologne  Cathedral  has 
been  described  as  that  of  a  mathemati- 
cian), and  the  Votiv  Kirche,  a  lovely  imi- 
tation of  the  Milan  Cathedral.  The 
churches  in  country  villages  are  generally 
poor  whitewashed  buildings  with  no  pie- 
tence  to  architectural  beauty.  More  strik- 
ing to  the  foreigner  are  the  numberless 
crosses,  images,  and  chapels  in  secluded 
valleys,  on  lonely  hilltops,  and  on  the 
du.-ty  high  road.  The  effect  of  a  huge 
cross  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
sky  is  often  very  fine  ;  and  the  rough 
wooden  **  prie  Dicu,"  often  sheltered  by 
a  large  tree,  is  a  picturesque  and  sugges- 
tive feature  of  the  landscape.  The  eye 
will  sometimes  be  caught  by  an  inscrip- 
tion, beneath  the  crucifix,  or  the  saint's 
image.  You  may  read,  for  example  : 
*' ,  aged  ,  was  struck  by  light- 
ning on  the of  the  year :  ye 

who  pass  by  pray  for  his  soul.'*  This 
simple  appeal  to  the  wayfarer  to  give 
prayerful  thought  to  an  utter  stranger  is  a 
touching  recognition  of  the  fact  of  human 
brotheihood. 

Processions  are  very  general.  On  the 
5th  of  June,  the  **  F6te  Dieu"  comes  off 
every  year  in  Vienna.  The  Emperor,  and 
sometimes  the  Empress,  the  whole  Court, 
many  Government  ofiicials,  and  the  entire 
body  of  the  clergy  follow  the  Uost  through 
the  streets,  halting  at  different**  stations." 
The  curious  sight  carries  your  thought 
back  to  mediaeval  times.  A  smaller  pro- 
cession is  held  in  Passion  Week  in  the 
inner  courts  of  the  **  Uofburg.*'  Then, 
on  Holy  Thursday,  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press, aided  by  archdukes  and  arch- 
duchesses, perform  the  "  Foszwaschong'* 
(washing  of  feet)  on  twelve  poor  old  men 
and  women,  io  imitation  of  our  Saviour's 
example.  Those  who  know  Austria  will 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  those  customs 
will  continue  to  be  observed,  for  the  coun- 
try is  intensely  conservative.  The  gor- 
geous town  processions  are  very  unlike  the 
humble  country  ones  fofkned  by  "  wall- 
fahrer"  (pilgrims),  poor  men,  vomeD,«nd 


sometimes  children,  on  their  way  to  some 
famous  shrine,  repeating  prayers,  singing 
a  hymn  or  chanting  a  litany,  and,  unlike 
the  majority  in  the  Vienna  procession, 
looking  thoroughly  in  earnest. 

The  reader  may  ask  how  far  those  cere- 
monies are  an  expression  of  real  faith  in 
the  Church  and  an  index  of  the  religious 
state  of  the  country.  That  is  an  exceed- 
ingly ditiicult  question.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  majority  of  the  Austrian 
people  are  sincerely  attached  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  Reformed  Church, 
which  embraces  a  very  small  minority  of 
the  people,  is  in  a  not  very  flourishing 
state. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  peo- 
ple become  Protestants,  and  are  married 
by  Protestant  rite  with  a  view  to  divorce 
should  the  marriage  turn  out  badly,  mean- 
while returning  to  the  Roman  Church  ! 
A  minister  in  Vienna  who  positively  re- 
fused to  accept  such  **  converts"  was 
looked  upon  as  a  bigot  by  his  fellow- 
Protestants  ;  but  we  believe  his  example 
has  created  a  healthier  public  opinion  on 
the  subject.  Piety  and  zeal,  however, 
have  not  deserted  the  Protestant  Church, 
which  is,  perhaps,  seen  at  its  best  in  the 
scattered  communities  of  Upper  Austria 
and  of  Styria,  the  direct  offspring  of  the 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  centurv. 
Crushed  by  severe  persecution.  Protes- 
tantism seemed  well-nigh  dead  ;  but  it 
had  been  kept  alive  by  means  of  family 
tradition,  or  through  the  agency  of  care- 
fully-hidden  Bibles  ;  and  on  the  publica- 
tion of  Joseph  II.  *s  Act  of  Toleration,  in 
1782,  it  sprang  into  life  again.  Of  later 
years  Protestant  churches  have  been  re- 
markably active  in  philanthropic  work. 
There  is  quite  a  cluster  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions at  Gallneukirchcn,  near  Linz,  partly 
kept  up  by  touching  gifts,  in  money  and 
in  kind,  from  a  very  poor  peasantry. 
The  hospital  is  under  the  care  of  deacon- 
esses, some  of  whom  have  been  trained  at 
Stuttgard  ;  and  it  sends  out  sorely  needed 
Protestant  nurses  to  Vienna,  to  Meran, 
and  to  other  towns.  The  Uomo  for  or* 
phans  and  neglected  or  deserted  children 
receives  ''  cases"  from  the  gieat  towns 
where  the  pressing  needs  of  the  poorer 
Protestants  are  poorly  snpplied.  If  a 
tourist  shonld  feel  disposed  to  leave  some 
token  of  goodwill  to  a  kindly  people,  he 
cannot  do  better  than  send  a  gift  to 
**  P&rrer   L.   Schwan,    Oallneakircheo, 
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f )bpr-Ooqtrcirh. "  Tho  money  will  be 
v'^^ll  n«*p«l,  for  thf^  inatitntiona  ar4  managed 
with  the  ^^triet  economy  of  which  Germans 
have  the  secret.  The  ^owth  of  charitable 
work  \i^  obftervable  among  all  creeds  and 
clas<»es  in  Austria.  It  is  accompanied  by 
a  certain  sense  of  the  obligation  of  volnn- 
tary  work  in  the  service  of  the  poor.  JJiit 
it  must  be  confessed  that  charity  often 
takes  the  nnpiea^ant  disguise  of  pure  and 
simple  amnseraent.  The  balls,  theatrical 
performances,  conerrts,  and  open-air  fr^tes, 
which  are  the  conserjiience  of  extraordinary 
disa"«ters,  such  as  floods,  fires,  and  earth- 
fpiakes,  or  of  ordinary  poverty  and  mis- 
fortune, are  astonishingly  numerous. 

It  is  hardly  possi!)lc  to  think  of  Austria 
without  thinking  of  music.  You  seem  to 
hear  music  everywhere  ;  and  whether  it  is 
ihe  peasant's  **  jodel"  on  the  Styrian 
Alps,  or  the  **  zither''  in  the  wa3side  inn, 
or  one  of  the  excellent  **  mannersingver- 
line"  in  some  public  garden,  or  Strauss's 
famous  band  in  the  Vienna  **  Volkfgarten" 
(we  narno  these  together  as  typically  Aus- 
trian styles  of  music),  you  will  detect  the 
name  excellent  ear  for  time  and  tune,  the 
same  vervPf  the  mine  variety  and  delicacy 
of  expression.  Tho  lover  of  music  will 
find  unceasing  enjoyment  of  the  highest 
kind  in  tho  unrivalled  musical  perform- 
nnees  in  Vienna  in  tho  winter  season, 

Tho  drawback  of  living  among  such  a 
musical  people  is  that  if  you  happen  to 
livo  under  tho  same  roof  with  a  singer  or 
tho  player  of  an  instrument  you  often 
hear  more  music  than  you  care  for.  Few, 
Indeed,  nro  tho  privileged  mortals  who 
livo  in  **  self-contained**  houses.  Tho 
largo  majority  have  to  content  themselves 
with  a  **  flat,"  or  with  part  of  one. 
However,  a  paternal  municipal  govern- 
ment merciftilly  forbids  music  after  eleven 
r.  M.  This  reminds  us  of  a  similar  regu- 
l.ition,  that  of  tho  so-called  **Sporrkrou- 
f.cr."  In  the  daytime  the  houses  are 
open  ;  and,  except  in  tho  great  mansions 
where  hall-porters  arc  kept  standing  at 
tho  entrance,  the  staircase  is  as  public  as 
the  sirect.  They  have  to  be  closed  at 
ten  P.M. :  the  gas  is  put  out,  and  the  haus- 
meister  (house-porter)  has  the  right  of  ex- 
acting ten  kreuzcr  (about  twopence)  from 
each  inmate  returning  after  that  hour. 
This  will  account  to^  the  stranger  for  the 
sudden  emptying  of  nlaces  of  public  en- 
tertainment toward  that  hour.  IIousc- 
rcnt  being  very  high  in  Vieniia,  the  asual 


mn  of  apartments  leave  mach  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  way  of  accommodatioD  for 
children  and  servants.  The  front  rooms 
may  be  bright  and  pleasant  ;  bat  the  back 
ones  often  look  on  imall  coorts.  We 
knew  a  poor  lady's-maid  who  had  to  sew 
all  day  by  gaslight,  and  a  footman  who 
slept  behind  a  fine  peace  of  tapestry  in  a 
niche  on  the  front  staircase.  Stables  are 
sometimes  built  partly  nndergroand  ;  but, 
if  well-ventilated,  they  are  not  bad. 

The  want  of  room,  especially  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  middle  classes,  is  perhaps 
one  reason  why  people  lire  very  much 
outside  their  houses.  The  namber  of 
cafes  is  quite  astonishing  ;  and  we  knew 
of  one  childless  young  coople  who  kept 
no  cook,  and  dined  at  a  restaurant  or  at  a 
friend's  house  every  evening.  A  Viennese 
who  is  not  kept  forcibly  at  home  by  age, 
or  by  ill  health,  or  by  smallness  of  means, 
seldom  thinks  of  spending  an  evening  by 
})is  or  her  own  fireside.  That,  by  the 
way,  is  scarcely  a  suitable  expression. 
Tlie  cheerful  fire  on  the  open  hearth — so 
dear  to  English  people — is  very  rare  in- 
deed. Instead,  there  are  the  huge  china 
stoves,  fixtures  in  every  house,  which  have 
the  advantage  of  keeping  up  an  equal 
temperature  and  not  needing  to  be  con- 
stantly fed. 

With  peihaps  a  few  exceptions  among 
the  very  great  people,  the  standard  of 
comfort  is  not  nearly  so  high  as  in  Eng- 
land ;  but,  even  with  the  great,  there  is 
not  that  attention  to  detail  which  is  car- 
ried to  such  a  length  in  England.  Of 
course,  life  is  easier  and  smoother,  in 
many  ways,  where  people's  tastes  are 
simple.  This  is  seen  every  year  in  the 
remarkable  migration  to  the  country  in 
May  or  in  June.  In  sun^mer  Vienna  is 
well-nigh  unbearable  from  the  heat,  dast, 
and  smells ;  and  every  one  who  poasiblj 
can  do  so  seeks  some  **  Soramerfrische.'* 
Hence  the  deserted  appearance  which  the 
beautiful  Austrian  capital  offeis  to  those 
travellers  who  are  so  unwise  as  to  visit  it 
in  summer  or  in  autunm.  Tho  neighbor- 
hood of  Vienna,  especially  the  small  towns 
and  villages  on  the  "  Westbahn'*  and 
**  Sudbahn,'*  abound  in  villas  of  Tariona 
pretensions  ;  and  all  of  them^  aceofdmg 
to  Eng.ish  ideas,  are  scantily  famiahod. 
There  are  yet  more  modest  e«tabliah»Bti 
where  apartments  are  let.  Homva^  Ami 
simplicity  we  have  noUoed  tnafaiis^AMI 
Viennese  to  pat  up  witk  flMqr  lMPi|} 
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On  the  most  momentous  questions  that 
can  occupy  the  human  mind,  men  and 
women  bound  to  each  other  by  the  closest 
ties  have  not  a  thought  in  common.  That 
unions  sliould  prove  satisfactory,  and  mar- 
liage,  in  spite  of  drawbacks  so  formid- 
able, should  be  regarded  as  the  anchor  of 
a  Frenchman's  career,  may  require  elucida- 
tion. 

In  no  other  country  is  so  high  a  pre- 
mium set  upon  tlie  married  btate.  A  pru- 
dent alliance  is  regarded  by  our  neighl>ors 
as  nothing  short  of  worldly  salvation, 
ilonor,  dignities,  social  advancement  wait 
upon  the  wedding  ring.  Wedlock  is  a 
bribe. 

Yet,  as  statistics  show  us,  marriage  is 
growing  more  and  more  unpopular  in 
France.  Marriage,  to  quote  Mr.  llamer- 
ton,  is  a  lifr.long  conversation,  and,  under 
cxistinjr  circumstances,  educated  French- 
men  find  it  a  trifle  dull.  Domestic  peace 
certainly  is  often  attained  at  the  price  of 
mutual  concessions.  Good  manners,  ami- 
able temper,  worldly  interests,  and  the  tie 
of  children  bring  about  a  good  understand- 
ing, but  from  the  marriage  day  till  final 
separation  husband  and  wife  too  often 
remain  entire  strangers  to  each  other,  their 
standards  of  life  and  conduct,  their  ideals, 
hopes,  and  connections  being  diametri- 
cally opposed.  The  result  of  this  state 
of  things  is  threefold.  Men  of  sterling 
worth  are  thrown  back  upon  friendship, 
women  find  refuge  in  maternal  aflFection, 
the  lawless  of  both  sexes  in  illicit  amours. 
Let  us  take  the  exhilarating  subject  of 
friendship  first.  The  intellectual  and 
spiritual  stimulus  wedlock  cannot  bring  is 
found  here.  A  delightful  feature  of 
French  life  is  the  close,  brotherly  intimacy 
of  men  lasting  from  early  boyhood 
throucrhout  life.  The  '*  thee*'  and 
**  thou"  of  schoolboy  days  are  resumed 
after  years  of  absence.  A  Frenchman 
will  make  sacrifices  for  his  friend  as  alertly 
as  an  Englishman  for  his  betrothed.  One 
comrade  may  have  succeeded  in  the  race  of 
life,  the  other  may  have  failed.  The  fra- 
ternal bonds  remain  unbroken.  Heart 
still  speaks  to  heart  as  in  th^t  careless 
time  when  the  pair  sat  side  by  side  in  the 
classroom.  The  closeness  of  the  mar- 
riaire  tie  amonc;  ourselves  interferes  with 
tijis  kirrd  of  fiiendship.  In  France  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  to  his  friend,  and 
his  friend  only,  a  man  can  freely  unbur- 
den himself.     From  the  second  point  of 


view,  namely,  the  intensi  Beat  ion  of  mater- 
nal affection,  a  necessary  result  of  the 
mariage  de  convenance,  I  have  ever  re- 
garded Daudet's  novel,  U Immoriel^  as  iht 
French  novel  of  the  day,  as  mach  nf  a 
**  roman  necessaire"  as  Madame  Bovary, 
No  other  pen  lias  so  well  depicted  the 
consequences  of  marriage  for  marriage^ 
sake,  that  blind  idolatrv  of  the  one  child 
of  the  hou>e,  of  which  the  product  is  too 
often  a  Paul  Astier. 

Madame  Astier,  to  whom  her  husbaud 
was  something  less  than  a  beast  of  bniden, 
who  could  stint  the  conjugal  board  of 
bare  necessaries,  lie,  plot,  and  deceive, 
even  stoop  to  immorality — this  is  hiuted 
at — for  the  sake  of  ministering  to  her 
son's  vices — Madame  Astier  is  living  flesh 
and  blood,  no  less  so  than  the  atrocious 
Emma  of  Gustave  Flaubert.  She  has 
something,  too,  in  common  with  most 
Frencir  mothers.  A  Frenchwoman  wakes 
it  her  boast  that  as  soon  as  a  child  is  born 
to  her,  the  wife  is  merged  in  the  mother, 
she  ceases  to  become  epouse,  and  is  only 
mere,  Daudet's  masterly  touch — *'  the 
first  thrill  of  real  passion  in  Madame  As- 
tier's  soul  was  awakened  by  her  sense  of 
maternity" — comes  home  with  painful 
force  to  all  who  know  French  life  inti- 
mately.* 

L  Immortel  is  merciless  :  so  is  the  ma- 
ternal instinct  of  the  Madame  Astiers  in 
France.  You  will  even  hear  women  be- 
longing to  good  society,  themselves  devout 
Catholics,  models  of  correct  beha\ior,  jest 
concerning  the  intrigaes  of  their  beardless 
sons.  Mothers  will  welcome  confidences 
from  mere  lads  which  to  other  ears  sound 
simply  appalling.  Of  cour:^e,  neither  Ma- 
dame Aslier  nor  her  vile  son  should  le 
taken  as  average  specimens — sad  for  the 
future  of  France  were  it  so  1  But  how 
different  is  the  view  held  of  wifely  and 
motherly  duty  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Channtl  the  following  in>tances  will  show. 

That  English  wives  of  officers  on  for- 
eio:n  service  remain  with  them,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  their  children  being  sent  home 
for  education,  is  regarded  by  French- 
women with  sentiments  they  hardly  like 
1o  put  into  words.  The  child  is  a  fetich  ; 
the  husband  and  father  holds  a  second 
place  in  his  own  house.     A  woman  who 


*  Balzac's  heroine,  in  Le  Lys  de  la  VafUe^ 
describes  herself  as  **  enivr^e  de  matemitc"— 
intoxioated  with  the  sense  of  motherhood. 
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considers  ber  first  duty  owed  to  her  hus- 
band appears  to  Fiencbwomen  little  short 
of  a  monster. 

Again,  take  the  case  of  the  educated 
Parisian  lady  who  a  few  years  ago  deliber- 
ately shot  a  wretched  man  because  he  had 
libelled  her.  The  offender  died  after 
suffering  horrible  agonies,  but  his  assassin 
was  allowed  to  go  unpunished,  even  un- 
blamedi  As  this  woman  was  a  mother, 
and  alleged  as  a  motive  for  murder  affec- 
tion for  her  child.  Frenchwomen  condone 
the  deed  ;  1  have  never  yet  found  one  who 
did  not  entirely  approve  of  her  conduct. 
On  similar  grounds,  Ohnet's  heroine,  the 
bakcress  in  Serge  Panine,  is  acquitted  of 
all  criminality  although,  as  deliberately, 
she  shoots  her  worthless  son-in-law,  dead. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  French 
child  is  a  fetich  ;  fathers,  husbands,  and 
brothers  mere  terre-a  terre  humanity.  In 
middle  claf?s  families,  whose  pedigree  is  a 
generation  or  two  removed  from  peasant 
stock  only,  the  infant  son  is  called  **  Mon- 
sieur Jean,"  or  *'  Monsieur  Charles, '*  as 
the  case  may  be.  Even  his  wet-nurse  is 
not  allowed  to  call  her  charge  in  swaddling 
clolhes  by  the  endcaiing  teim  of  **  Bebe." 
I  have  seen  a  household  turned  topsy-turvy 
because  a  baby  had  to  dine  at  five  instead 
of  seven  o'clock  with  its  parents.  The 
one  maid-of-all-woik  was  compelled  to 
leave  her  work,  formally  lay  the  cloth, 
prepare  soup,  fish,  beefsteak,  vegetables, 
cheese,  and  dessert  for  a  mite  of  two  and 
a  half  !  Many  and  many  a  time  have  I 
blushed  for  my  sex  on  fast  days  and  Fri- 
days, when  hard  worked  heads  of  the 
house  have  been  compelled  to  breakfast 
and  dine  off  eggs  and  potatoes,  while  the 
most  Catholic  of  Catholic  mothers,  under 
some  pretext  or  other,  was  providing  a 
choice  beefsteak  or  ragout  for  the  pam- 
pered gourmand  of  eight  or  nine.  With 
us  the  discipline  of  life  begins  in  the  nur- 
sery ;  with  our  neighbors,  in  the  lycee,  or 
during  the  enforced  military  service.  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  suicide  increases 
enormously  in  France  ?  A  child  whose 
whims  have  been  systematically  humored 
from  the  cradle  upward,  naturally  brooks 
no  restraint  upon  his  wishes.  A  girl  re- 
fusts  him  ;  he  is  disappointed  in  his  ca- 
reer ;  he  has  ill-luck  at  cards  ;  he  straight- 
way purchases  a  pistol,  and. there  is  an 
end  of  the  matter.  The  chronicle  of  the 
daily  newspapers  ia  sufficiently  appalling  ; 
statistics  still  more  so.     In  Paris  one  out 


of  twenty  deaths  of  adult   males  is  self- 
sought,* 

Of  course,  other  causes  contribute  to 
this  mania  of  self-destruction.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  artificial  bringing  up  is  one  of 
the  most  potent.  A  French  child  is  a 
hothouse  plant,  on  a  sudden  transplanted 
to  a  cold,  out-of  door  world,  an  exotic 
exposed  to  chilling  frost. 

If  maternal  affection,  in  the  cases  men- 
tioned above,  obscures  the  discernment  of 
right  from  wrong,  no  less  does  conventual 
bringing  up  impede  the  judgment  in  deal- 
ing with  cause  and  effect.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  vast  majority  of  Frenchwomen 
persistently  set  their  faces  against  the  first 
Government  that  has  taken  in  hand  their 
social  and  intellectual  advancement.  The 
words  of  Gambetta — '*  Let  our  youths  and 
maidens  be  united  by  the  understanding 
before  they  ar-e  joined  by  the  heart" — are, 
indeed,  now  acted  upon,  and  enormous 
stiides  are  yearly  made  in  female  educa- 
tion. No  more  gifted  creature  lives  than 
our  sister  on  the  other  side  of  La  Manche. 
Only  solid  instruction,  a  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  and  wider  interests,  are  neces- 
sary to  develop  her  rare  endowments  of 
heart  and  brain.  Fortunately,  in  the  first 
lady  of  France  the  sex  is  now  admirably 
represented.  The  wife  of  the  honored 
President  of  the  Republic,  by  her  public 
spirit,  her  dignified  initiative,  her  unspar- 
ing devotion  to  duty,  will  do  more  for  the 
advancement  of  her  countrywomen  than 
all  that  has  yet  been  effected  in  the  way 
of  practical  reform. 

A  thorough  revision  of  the  Civil  Code 
is  sorely  needed.     A  Frenchwoman  cannot 
witness  a  deed,  act  as  trustee,  or  fulfil  Ibe 
office  of  executrix  :  the  law  still   claBSC^ 
her   with  idiots  and  minors.      Like   \\\0 
Roman' ladies  of  old,  she  remains tbrowg^^ 
out  life  under  male  tutelage.     A  iie^\^^ 
made  widow   becomes  a  stra^Dger    In   \i%< 
huriband^s  house   from   the    momei:^^     \ 
ceases  to  breathe.     The  second    vrll        < 
any  man  who  dies  intestate,  no  i\ 

he  possesses  millions,  does  not  i 
centime  from  the  law.     Ber 
often   so   intolerable    that 
doubtless  prefer  the  suttee,  m 
with  it.     Napoleon  and  W* 
drawing   np   the   C«'il  < 
think  that  the  priv 

*See  La  Fh 
ville.  Chef  da 
ist^re  de 
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drcn  to  the  State  ought  to  satisfy,  and 
more  than  satisfy  feminine  ambition. 

In  one  matter,  I  am  bound  to  consider, 
the  advantaf^e  lies  wholly  on  the  side  of 
France.  The  sunniest-tempered,  wittiest, 
most  inventive  people  of  Europe,  are  nt 
the  same  time  the  moht  severely  practical. 
Taxation  is  higher  in  France  than  in  Eng- 
land, or  even  Germany.  Gigantic  calami- 
ties have  afflicted  the  country  within  our 
own  time.  The  five  liundred  millions 
sterling  paid  to  Prussia  in  1871  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  loss  at  least  as  large,  caused 
by  the  phylloxera.  Yet  the  solvency  and 
the  savings  of  the  French  remain  phenom- 
enal. A  telling  calculation  has  recently 
been  made  by  the  first  statistical  authority 
in  France.*  The  Eiffel  Tower  weighs 
from  seven  to  eight  million  kilogrammes 
(the  kilograujme  is  2  lbs.  ^\  oz.).  Re- 
constructed in  silver,  an  Eiffel  Tower 
would  require  two  additional  stories  in 
order  to  represent  the  actual  deposits  of 
French  people  in  the  national  savings 
banks. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  sum  of 
savings  has  doubled,  f  There  is  no  race 
for  wealth  in  France.  Ambition,  for  the 
most  part,  is  limited  to  a  competency  ; 
for  the  sake  of  that  competency,  the 
golden  mean  invoked  by  Ilezekiah  and 
Horace,  the  dignity  and  ease  arising  from 
independence,  unimaginable  sacrifices  will 
be  made.  The  wholesome,  agreeable, 
bracing  aspects  of  thrift  strike  the  travel- 
ler at  every  turn.  Here  France  is  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  world. 

Thrift,  however,  in  France,  like  the 
Roman  Janus,  is  a  two-headed  deity,  the 
one  aspect  gracious,  smiling  ;  the  other 
stern  as  that  of  Necessity  herself.  In 
thriftless  England  improvidence  is  petted  ; 
we  may  almost  go  so  far  as  to  say  encour- 
aged ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
poverty,  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  un- 
thrift,  is  pecke  mortei,  *'  The  fathers 
have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge''  is  a  proverb  of 
universal  application  in  France  ;  **  The 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire"  a  text  that 
seems  to  have  escaped  her  teachers  alto- 

*  VEjpargne  en  France,  par  A.  de  Foville, 
Imprimerie  Nationale.  1890. 

f  It  is  now  two  milliards  and  800  million 
francs.  Bnt,  as  M.  de  Foville  points  out,  a 
milliard  is  a  figare  not  to  be  easily  grasped 
by  the  mind,  not  a  milliard  of  minates  having 
as  yet  elapsed  since  the  Christian  era  ! 


gether.  The  French  task-master  or  task- 
mistress  is  without  bowels  of  compassion  ; 
thrift  is  fostered  by  the  hard  measures 
meted  out  to  the  breadwinner.  You  will 
find  educated  women  in  Paris  working:  as 
bookkeepers  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hoars 
a  day,  Sundays  as  well  as  week  days,  their 
only  holiday  being  half  a  day  once  a 
month.  I  have  known  a  chambermaid  in 
a  hotel  who  dating  three  years  had  never 
had  a  whole  day  to  herself.  Domestic 
service  is  too  frequently  a  condition  which 
no  Tilly  S^owboy  in  England  would  ac- 
cept. In  Paris,  for  instance,  locked  out 
of  her  mistresses  doors  at  night,  her  attic 
adjoining  that  of  shop  assistants  or  fellow 
servants  of  the  other  sex,  an  inexperienced 
country  giil  has  but  one  lot  before  her, 
that  of  becoming  fille  mere^  her  own  off- 
spring being  put  out  to  nurse  and  to  die, 
while  she  herself  in  smart  hood  and  filing 
ribbons  gives  suck  to  rich  women^s  babies 
in  the  Pare  Monceau. 

Much  I  might  say,  did  space  permit^ 
concerning  many  points  on  which  the  ad- 
vantage is  wholly  on  the  side  of  France. 
In  artistic  taste,  for  instance,  the  French 
workman  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
English,  his  love  of  the  beautiful  being 
cultivated  by  the  opening  of  museums  on 
Sunday,  by  the  abundant  statuary  adorn- 
ing the  towns,  and  by  the  sight  of  noble 
cathedrals  and  cities  obtained  daring  the 
three  years^  military  service.  Much  also 
might  be  written  on  the  utter  absence  of 
snobbishness  characterizing  large  sections 
of  French  society,  on  the  wholesome  di- 
rcctness  people  are  not  ashamed  to  display 
about  money  matters  and  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances generally.  The  great  draw. 
back  to  English  enjoyment  of  French  life 
is  the  almost  universal  indifference  shown 
to  the  sufferings  of  animals.  That  the 
bull-fight  should  be  tolerated  in  the  French 
capital  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  a  moral  anachronism  of  no  hopeful 
augury  for  the  future.  After  the  lesson 
of  the  Commune,  one  might  have  sup- 
posed that  brutalizing  spectacles  would  be 
sternly  forbidden,  if  only  on  grounds  of 
expediency. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  point  on  which 
I  differ  widely  from  Mr,  ilamertoo.  The 
author  of  French  and  English  soema  to 
think  that  politeness  and  civility  are  all 
we  must  expect  in  the  way  of  Anglo* 
French  intercourse.  Anything  like  cor- 
dial friendship,  much  less  affectionate  "^ 
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After  a  period  of  comparative  tran- 
quillity, during  which  puoplc  liail  begun 
to  think  our  relations  with  thn  Chinese 
were  really  becoming  moie  sympathetic, 
we  have  been  startled  by  a  setics  of  frcth 
oulbreakii,  charHctcrized  by  the  old  spirit 
of  lioBtilily.  As  before,  miHaioniincs  have 
been  the  piincipal  objects  of  attack.  Ore 
mission  station  after  another  has  been 
menaced,  or  ransacked,  or  destroyed, 
from  Ichati^  lo  Nanking,  throughout  the 
length  of  the  Yangtze  valley.  The  lay- 
men have  not  been  treated  wilh  benevo- 
lence, for  at  more  than  one  place  bayonets 
have  had  lo  be  employed  to  fend  oH  the 
mob  ;  hut  it  is  against  missions  that  the 
original  attacks  have  been  commonly  di- 
rected, an<l  it  is  against  luis^ionaiics  that 
the  libeis  by  which  the  riots  are  worked 
up  have  been  mainly  levelled. 

Unhappily,  religious  persecution  is  no 
new  thing  in  China.  Tolerant  and  easy- 
going up  to  a  certain  point,  the  Chinese 
admitted  the  propaganda  under  the  broad 
interprotation  of  the  enily  Jesuits,  but  op- 
posed it  directly  it  touched  the  one  ctilt 
which  has  a  hold  upon  their  convictions. 
They  might  have  accepted  Chnalianity,  as 
they  accepted  Buddhism,  if  it  would  bare 
absorbed  ancestral  woriihip  ;  but  Clement's 
bull  sounded  the  destruction  of  the  edifice 
which  Kicci  and  Schaal  and  Vcibiest  had 
built  up  ;  the  very  claim  of  the  Pope  to 
interfere  angering  them  not  less,  probably, 
than  the  dogma  lie  asserted.  Home,  how- 
ever, kept  a  foothold  :  one  of  the  churches 
that  has  just  been  burned  down  is  said  to 
have  been  ministered  in  by  Kiccj  himself, 
and  IIuc  showed  us  Christian  congregations 
in  Szechuen.  But  the  proselytes  have 
been  subject  to  periodic  molestation,  with 
the  sanction,  at  times,  of  the  Impetial 
thorities,  at  others  by  merely  local  insti- 
gation. The  treaty  of  Tientsin  finally 
legalized  the  propaganda.  The  ei 
official  persecution  was  then  closed  ;  but 
persecution  has  gone  on  al!  the  same 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Hlerali  ;  a 
retrospective  glance  over  the  years  thai 
have  intervened  may  help  us  to  appreciate 
more  clearly  the  conditions  of  the  recent 
outbreak. 

Events  of  paramount  importance  crowd 


BO  quickly  upon  each  other,  nearer  home, 

that  many  of  ua  have  probably  forgotten 
the  "Tientsin  Massacre"  of  1870,  in 
which  twenty-one  foreigneis,  besides  ft 
good  many  native  converts,  lost  their 
lives.  It  will  not,  however,  be  super- 
fluous to  recall  that  atrocity  ;  for  the 
events  which  led  up  to  it  have  been  re- 
produced, with  variatiooE,  during  the  paet 
twelvemonths  ;  and  it  is  useful  to  realize 
that  the  liot  at  Tientsin  was  not,  any 
more  than  the  late  riot  at  Wuhstieb,  a 
sudden  or  an  isolated  explosion.  Four 
years  previously  U  had  fallen  to  ray  lot  lo 
strike  a  note  of  warning  in  (be  following 

"  A  proclamation  has  been  extensively 
posted  throughout  Uunnn  and  in  the  adja- 
cent provinces,  denouncing  their  (the  mia- 
sionaiies')  interference  with  ettabtished 
customs,  and  calling  on  all  loyal  subjects 
to  rise  and. exterminate  them.  BegiDQing 
with  a  sweeping  denunciation  against  for- 
eigners generally,  whose  '  specific  cbaiac- 
tc-r  is  half  roan,  half  beast,'  and  who,  al- 
lowed by  the  extreme  kindness  of  the  Em- 
peror to  trade  at  Cnnton,  have  peuetratcd 
into  every  pait  of  the  empire,  .  .  .  the 
writer  goes  on  to  direct  the  whole  flood  of 
bis  wrath  against  missionaries  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  ; — 

"  '  Those  who  bare  come  to  propagate  re- 
ligion, eoticLDg  and  deluding  the  igDoinnt 
uiaHses,  print  and  ciicalate  depraved  compo- 
Biiions,  daring,  b;  their  decrptivs  ezttava- 
gnnces,  to  set  loose  the  established  bonds  of 
Bociet;.  ntterly  reg&rdlsBS  of  all  modeety. 
.  .  .  Although  the  adherents  ol  the  religitiii 
worship  only  Jesns,  yet,  being  divided  into 
Catholic  Dtid  ProleBtautB,  (he;  are  oontinnftlly 
railing  st  each  other.  .  .  .  DBugbtan  In  « 
family  are  not  niveo  in  maniags,  bat  tetftlned 
for  the  diRpOBition  oF  the  bishop,  thru  Igaor- 
ing  the  mRtrimonial  relation.' 

"  A  hundred  other  eaormidei,  khm 
with  a  certain  foundation  in  fact,  othen 
existing  entirely  in  the  writer's  inugina- 
tion,  are  alleged  against  these  tcacheii  of 

a  new  creed  ;  and,  in  coiiclaaion,  the  vil- 
lage elders  are  exhoited  to  assemblo  tho 
population,— 
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m¥iA'ju\>h'Af  ikU'\  \»foVfi  into  the  muKion 
\»T*'ju\*M%.  TU*i  '/mvttn  in  the  enclosure 
w#;f<?  *t\H'Mt'A,  tiw\  th<;  ho'licu  of  thow;  who 
w<in?  fnjri<;'l  fchown  a*  proof  of  foul  play. 
'I'h*'y  w<  r<;  t:\ttiir\y  thow;  of  Chinarncn  who 
ha/1  b<r<'n  cut  up  liy  th<;  {ont'n^ncrn  !  and 
th«  fooli  th^frcupon  cri«d  out  to  d^fctroy 
th<?  pnffiii»M;i*,  which  were  looted  and 
burned.  Some  adj;iccnt  houi»*;H  wr^re  «et 
on  fire,  and  an  attaclc  on  the  ^yUhtom 
HouH^j  wan  n*[»ulHcd  only  by  the  deter- 
mined reHintance  of  the  Staff.  The  mob 
remained  in  ehar^^e  for  three  dayn,  and 
wan  <;ventually  diMper^ed  by  the  fortuitous 
Hrrival  of  three  ChineHe  j^unboat*  CKCorling 
a  high  Mandarin  to  hiH  heat  of  govern- 
ment in  the  adjacent  iirovince. 

A  forthis^ht  after  Wuhu  carne  the  turn 
of  Nankin}^  ;  and  mo  deliberate  were  the 

{freparatiouH  that  the  oflicialH  arc  Katd  to 
lave  warned  the  miMdionarien  of  the  very 
date  of  the  attack.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren accordinj^ly  withdrew,  and  were  al- 
b>wed  to  get  Hafcly  away  ;  but  the  Ameri- 
can Methodifit  MiMnion  premineft  were  de- 
Ntreyed.  Up  and  down  the  Yangtze  val- 
hy,  exploiiion  now  followed  expIoHion  un- 
der niinilar  conditionn.  At  Tunyung,  not 
fur  from  (Jhinkeang,  a  mob  burned  down 
the  fine  old  French  church,  which  had  sur- 
vived evi'U  the  seventeenlh  century  perse- 
cution, pjllagud  and  [)urncd  the  mission 
builditigM,  desecrated  the  cemetery,  and 
offered  violence  to  the  local  Mandarin  when 
hu  showed  a  will  to  interfere.  A  few 
days  Inter,  the  Jesuit  mission  at  Wusieh, 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  was  attacked 
Hud  destroyed.  An  impending  riot  at 
Kiukiang,  on  the  7th  of  June,  was  nipped 
in  the  bud  by  the  determined  bearing  of 
less  than  a  dozen  foreign  residents,  who 
formed  in  line,  charged  the  mob,  and 
drove  thon)  out  of  the  foreign  settlement  ; 
after  which  (/hineso  soldiers  took  charge 
of  the  ai>proaciios.  Uiiefly,  there  were 
riots  ami  disturbances,  of  more  or  less 
importance,  during  a  period  of  a  few 
weeks,  at  (/hinkenng,  Nanking,  Nganking 
(the  capital  of  Anhwci),  Woosih,  Wuhu, 
Tnnyang,  Wuchow,  Yangchow,  Kiukiang, 
WusiUdi,  and  lohnng.  Even  Shanghai, 
with  its  oonsidorable  foreign  population, 
was  at  one  time  threatened,  and  an  attack 
upon  tlio  great  Jesuit  establishment  at 
Blkawoi,  in  the  vicinity,  apprehended. 
But,  how  tempting  soever  an  object  of 
plunder,  Shanghai  ia  hardly  a  tempting 
object  of  ai        •  the  volunteer  force  is 


too  conMderable,  aod  the  pro^ieeU  of  op- 
position are  too  keen.  The  lame  thing, 
with  the  same  result,  had  occmred  in 
1870,  Prompt  organization  for  defence 
averted  danger,  and  confidence  was  qnicLly 
restored. 

At  Wusueh  alone,  happily,  has  anj  life 
been  lost  ;  bot  some  of  the  tales  of  the 
Indian  Matiny  scarcely  exceed  in  dramatic 
interest  the  experiences  of  the  actors  in 
that  tragedy.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th 
of  June,  a  Chinese  convert  entered  the 
city  gate  carrying  four  children  destined 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  orphanage.  Con- 
spirators appear  to  have  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  collect  a  mob.  The  man  was 
hurried  off  to  the  nearest  magistrate  ; 
and,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  latter,  who 
arged  that  the  matter  did  not  at  any  rate 
concern  that  establishment,  rioters  at- 
tacked, burned,  and  gutted  the  Wesley  an 
Mission.  It  chanced  that  the  missionaries 
themselves  were  away  on  tour  :  only  ladies 
and  children  remaining  on  the  premises. 
There  were,  in  fact,  only  two  foreigners  in 
Wusiieh,  and  both  were  murdered  while 
trying,  like  brave  men,  to  make  their  way 
to  the  help  of  their  countrywomen.  Mrs. 
Warren  and  Mrs.  Boden  may  best  tell  the 
tale*  of  their  own  experiences. — 

**  The  mob  broke  into  the  front  gate  and 
attacked  ns  with  long  poles.  We  escaped 
throngh  the  back  door,  and  made  oar  way  to 
the  main  street ;  while  we  were  going  there 
Mrs.  Protheroe  got  separated  from  ns.  Mr. 
F&Q,  onr  native  teacher,  stack  to  as  as  long  as 
he  coald.  We  got  to  the  residence  of  the 
Makow  sze  (a  small  official)  and  got  inside, 
but  were  tnrned  oat,  the  people  striking  and 
halting  as.  We  made  oar  way  a  little  op  the 
street,  when  Mrs.  Warren  with  Mrs.  Prothe- 
roe's  child  in  her  arms  was  knocked  down  by 
a  pole.  She  managed,  however,  to  get  ap  and 
pick  ap  the  child.  The  mob  tamed  as  back 
and  made  as  go  down  the  street ;  bat  in  that 
direction  we  were  hemmed.  Mrs.  Boden, 
Mrs.  Warren,  with  the  child  she  was  carrying, 
and  the  Amah  tamed  down  a  small  alley,  and 
thus  got  separated  from  F&n  and  Chn  and 
from  Mrs.  Boden*s  baby.  We  went  into  a 
small  mat-shed  hat,  and  sat  on  the  bed  for  an 
hoar.  The  people  in  the  hat  pat  oat  nearly 
all  the  lights,  and  gave  as  refuge.  The  Amah 
went  oat  to  look  for  Mrs.  Boden*8  baby  after 
we  had  been  in  the  hat  nearly  an  hoar.  Ghn's 
brother  found  as,  and  then  he  fetched  his 
brotber  and  native  clothes  for  as,  and  took  ns 
to  the  Urh  Fa's  (prefect*B)  residence,  where 
we  foand  Mrs.  Protheroe  and  her  baby." 


♦  China ;  No.  3  of  1891.     Correspondwws 
respecting  Anti-Foreign  Riots  in  China. 
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And  licre  is  Mrs.  Protheroe's  account 
of  her  experience  in  the  interval. — 

**  After  I  was  separated  from  Mrs.  Boden  a 
perfect  stranger  took  me  to  where  he  said  the 
other  foreigners  were,  namely,  to  the  Makow- 
sze,  when  I  was  refused  admittance.  I  got 
in  and  was  turned  out.  The  mob  got  me 
back  in  front  of  our  premises,  which  were 
now  on  fire,  and  told  me  they  were  going  to 
kill  me,  and  tried  to  pull  the  baby  out  of  my 
arms.  They  pulled  my  hair  and  slapped  my 
face,  and  asked  me  where  the  men  (the  mis- 
sionaries) were.  I  told  them  at  Hankow  and 
Kichiao.  One  man  said,  *  Don't  kill  her  ; ' 
the  others  said,  '  If  we  don't  kill  her  we  will 
beat  her.'  Then  they  dragged  me  through 
the  street.  A  soldier  in  plain  clothes,  under 
pretence  of  robbing  me  of  my  ring,  got  me 
gradually  to  the  Fu's  Yamen.  I  was  a  long 
time  before  I  was  let  in.  While  waiting  I 
was  being  beaten  ;  but  the  man  who  had 
dragged  me  through  the  street  to  the  Yamen 
then  told  the  mob  to  desist  from  beating  me. 
Fan,  meanwhile,  was  being  badly  beaten,  and 
somehow  lost  the  baby,  which  the  Amah 
found  with  a  native  woman,  who  gave  it  to 
her." 

But/. if  one  official  disgraced  himself  by 
driving  away  the  women  and  children 
from  his  door,  another,  the  Lung  Ping- 
sze,  did  his  utmost  with  the  means  at  his 
command  to  check  the  riot.  It  was  he 
who  tried  to  dissuade  the  mob  from  their 
purpose  at  the  outset  lie  appealed  vainly 
to  the  Prefect  for  help  when  they  persist- 
ed, and  was  badly  hurt  in  trying  to  save 
the  lives  of  those  who  were  killed.  There 
is  something  pathetic  in  his  message  to 
the  British  Consul  at  Hankow  that  **  he 
did  his  best,  but  that  he  is  only  a  small 
Mandarin,  and  has  but  a  few  men  ;  that 
he  had  urged  the  Prefect  twice  to  send 
men  to  quell  the  liot,  but  the  latter  re- 
fused.*' Yet  this  man  was  removed  from 
office  ;  and,  though  he  is  said  to  have 
been  since  reinstated  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  foreign  Ministers,  the  action 
cannot  but  create  a  most  unfavorable  im- 
pression. Still  worse  was  the  case  at 
Ichang  where  Hunan  braves  are  said  to 
have  been  actual  lioters,  and  the  officials 
stood  by  powerless  or  anwilling  to  inter- 
fere. 

More  than  enough  has  now  been  said  to 
show  the  general  character  of  the  liots. 
The  stories  vary  in  detail ;  but  the  varia- 
tion is  chiefly  in  tbo  behavior  of  the  mag- 
istrates and  in  the  violence  ahown  by  the 
mobs.  Two  qaeationa  will  probably  aoff- 
gest  themselves  after  a  peinsal  of  this 
retrospect.    Can  the  Chioeae  belief i|  ike 


accusations  by  which  the  excitement  is 
wrought  up  ?  Is  it  true,  as  has  been  al- 
leged, that  insurrectionary  motives  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trouble,  and  that  politi- 
cal secret  societies  are  promoting  the  tur- 
moil in  the  hope  of  facilitating  their  own 
designs  ? 

As  regards  the  first,  we  must  conquer  a 
tendency,   in  which  Englishmen  are  not 
singular,  to  consider  everything  from  our 
present    standpoint.       Absurd    as    those 
charges  sound  to  us,  do  foreigner  in  China 
seems  to  suspect  that  they  are  too  out- 
rageous for  the  Chinese.     Dr.  Daly,  who 
is  surgeon  in  a  mission  hospital  at  Ningpo, 
affirms  that  *Mt  is  a  popular  belief  all  over 
China  that  foreigners  extract  the  eyes  and 
other  organs  from  the  dead,  to  make  medi- 
cine of.''     lie  has  been  himself  accused 
of  it ;  and   **  for  months  the  belief  was 
prevalent,   over  a  large  distiict,  that  he 
had  extracted  the  liver  and  other  organs 
from  a  patient  who  had  died  in  hospital, 
healing  up  the  flesh  with  miraculous  medi- 
cine so  as  to  leave  no  marks  of  the  in- 
cision."     Besides,    are    we  ourselves   so 
very  far  removed  from  a  similar  stage  of 
folly  ?     A  glance  at  Mr.  Lecky's  chapter 
on  magic  and  witchcraft  will  convince  as 
that  it  is  not  so  long  since  beliefs  equally 
absurd  ranked  as  religious  tenets,  to  ques- 
tion which  was  heresy  and  was  denounced 
as    *'  infidelity,"    in     Western    Europe. 
Even  in  the  spacious  times  of  great  Eliza- 
beth, Bishop  Jewell,  preaching  before  the 
Queen,      could     seriously      affirm     that 
**  witches  and  sorcerers  within  these  few 
years  are    marvellously    increased    within 
your  (xrace's  realm.     Your  Grace's  sub- 
jects  pine   away   even    unto   the  death  ; 
their  color  fadeth,  their  flesh  rotteth,  their 
speech  is  benumbed,  their  senses  are  be- 
reft."    To  believe  that  people  could  bo 
done  to  death  by  sticking  pins  into  a  wax 
flgure,  and  that  old  women  could  tide  up 
chimneys  on  broomsticks,   was  surely  as 
absurd  as  to  believe  that  medicine  can  bo 
made  of  children's  eyes,  or  that  certain 
powders  could  weaken  men's  intellects,  or 
that  paper  men  were  cutting  off  the  queues 
of  the  Emperor's  lieges.* 

It  mast  be  remembered,  too,  that  kid- 
napping children   is,   to  the  Chinese,  a 

*  These  rumors  were  propagated  atSoochow 
in  1878b  and  drove  the  people  wild  with  ter- 
ior«  'tkm  were  aUrilmied  to  a  secret  society 
ealled  **  Bsh-aien^liiao/'  and  were  aseribed 
to  a  wUh  to  ereate  poUlieal  Inrmoil. 
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populace — it  is  difficult  to  limit  the  resultn 
that  may  be  worked  out.  **  When," 
writes  a  Chinaman,*  who  has  come  for- 
ward lately  in  the  Shanghai  press  as  nn 
exponent  of  the  opinion  of  his  class, — 
**  when  the  educated  Chinese  sees  a  mass 
of  impenetrable  daikness  being  thrust 
upon  the  people,  with  all  the  arrogant 
and  ajjjijressive  pretentiousness  of  the  mis- 
sionaries on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
threat  of  gunboats  on  the  part  of  foreign 
governments  on  the  other,  it  makes  him 
hate  the  foreigners  with  a  hatred  which 
only  those  can  feel  who  see  that  all  they 
hold  as  the  highest  and  most  sacred  as 
beloncrincr  to  them  as  a  race  and  a  nation 
— their  light,  their  culture  and  their  liter- 
ary refinement — are  in  danger  of  being 
irreparably  defaced  and  destroyed.'* 
The  more  conservative  resent  with  hoiror 
the  attacks  on  Confucianism  and  the  Wor- 
ship of  Ancestors  ;  while  the  more  en- 
lightened resent  being  lectured  on  the 
folly  of  pandering  to  popular  belief  that 
eclipses  are  caused  by  a  celestial  dog  eat- 
ing the  moon,  in  the  same  breath  that 
thov  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  sun 
stood  still  at  the  bidding  of  Joshua. 
However,  the  hatred,  like  the  credulity, 
seems  to  be  collective  rather  than  personal, 
and  to  be  directed  against  the  system 
rather  than  against  the  individual.  The 
missionaries  themselves  are  often  respected 
and  liked  by  the  Chinese,  officials  as  well 
as  people,  with  whom  they  come  into 
contact ;  and  a  tablet  has  even  in  recog- 
nition of  their  good  deeds  during  a  recent 
famine  been  set  up  in  Shantung,  Perhaps 
if  we  attempt  to  picture  the  leception  that 
Buddhist  or  Mohammedan  missionaries 
would  have  met  with  under  the  Common- 
wealth, in  England,  and  the  degree  of 
credit  that  would  have  attached  to  any 
absurd  accusations  that  might  have  been 
brought  against  them,  in  a  society  of 
which  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  Sir  Thomas 
Brownef  were  representativea,  we  may  be 


*  A  letter  headed  * '  JMnuio  Pmdt  ad  Pcpa- 
Mf  "  pabliehed  in  the  J^rl/b-CftlMi  EtnOd  of 
July  Si,  whieh  haa  attiaeled  mneh  attention 
ao^  oonUovei^f. 

t  Two  vovan  iraci  Imged  'in  8ni     k  in 


able  to  realize,  in  some  degree,  the  feeling 
with  which  European  missionaries  are  re- 
garded by  Chinese. 

Still  to  admit  that  the  hatred  exists  is 
different  from  admitting  that  it  is  univer- 
sal and  ever-active  ;  to  admit  that  the 
accusations  are  believed  is  different  from 
admitting  that  the  people  would  formulate 
them  if  left  alone.  Flax  will  not  burn 
unless  fire  be  applied.  The  riots  would 
not  have  occurred  without  instigation  ; 
and,  when  we  come  to  ask  whence  the 
instigation  came,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence of  political  intrigue. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Taotai  of 
Hankow,  shortly  after  the  Wusueh  out- 
rage, FL13.M.  Consul  (Mr.  Gardner)  ask(d 
point-blank  whether  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  reports  that  these  riots  were  caused  by 
a  Secret  Society  whose  object  is  not  so 
much  hostility  to  Europeans  as  hostility 
to  the  Imperial  Government,  which  it 
wished  to  embroil  with  foreign  powirs. 
The  Mandarins  admitted  that  **  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  it  ;  but  the  actual 
rioters  are  generally  local  people,  who  arc 
stirred  up  by  these'' agitators.  Similarly, 
the  present  Chinese  Minister  in  London, 
during  a  recent  interview  with  Sir  Philip 
Currie,  said  that  **  there  had  not  for  3  ears 
been  such  an  anti  foreign  outbreak  ;  that 
he  did  not  attribute  it  to  any  widespread 
feeling  against  foreigners,  but  to  the 
machination  of  Secret  Societies  existing 
among  the  disbanded  soldiery,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  stir  up  trouble  against  the 
Government."  The  Viceroy  of  Nanking 
has  lately  memorialized  the  Throne  in  the 
same  sense,  and  asked  for  increased  pow- 
ers to  punish  the  culprits. 

It  is  literally  true  that  China  is  honey- 
combed by  Secret  Societies.  They  vary 
alike  in  their  objects  and  their  origins  ; 
but  they  are  all  viewed  askance,  because 
their  organization  is  prone  at  any  moment 
to  be  directed  against  the  governing  pow- 
ers. A  few  words  of  explanation  may 
perhaps  afford  a  key  to  the  nature  of  the 
forces  at  work.  lirst  and  foremost  in  all 
inachiDations  against  foreigners  must  be 
noted  the  literati.  It  is  one  of  the  evils 
of  the  Chinese  system  that  every  educated 
man  aspires  to  take  a  degree,  but  that  no 
catecr  except  the  Government  service  ex- 
itla  for  him  after  he  has  taken  it.     We 

i  n  had  been  bewitched. — Lecky*s  Ilis- 

i       y  RaHanaltmn,  toI.  i.,  chap.  i. 
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find,  therefore,  insUnlly  accounted  for,  a  traditional  centra  of  anti-miirionuy  liter- 
great  army  of  men,  saturated  with  prej-  ntare  ;  bnt  it  is  reactionarj  and  conservs- 
udicc  and  conceit  engendcrtd  by  the  atiidy  live  in  politics  aa  well  aa  in  religion.  Its 
of  the  Dative  clHsgics  in  nhicli  they  inubt  hntred  of  innovation  extends  to  foreigners 
be  proticient,  embarraaaed  often,  discon-  and  all  their  ways,  and  it  Las  signalized 
tented  while  waiting  for  the  office  that  itself  quite  recently  by  repelling  m  party 
may  never  come,  and  prone  to  the  mia-  of  woikmen  who  were  trjing  to  set  ap  a 
cbittf  which  is  ever  ready  to  the  idle  banil.  line  of  telegraph  poles  across  the  pror- 
The  threads  of  the  prevent  outbreak  ince.  It  was  in  vain  they  pleaded  Impe- 
acem  to  concentre  in  Ilunan,  a  great  and  rial  orders      Over  1.000  pules  wcra  burned 

Prosperous   province   lying  south   of   the  before  their  eyes,  while  the  wire  was  pot 

angtzo,  neaily  opposite  :he  treaty  poit  into  an  open  boat  and  sent  adrift  npon 

of  Hankow,   which   is  comprised    wiihin  the  river.     It  is  not  incredible  that  a  cer- 

the  same  viceroyalty.     The  people  of  the  tain  spirit  of  hostility  to  a  dynasty  which 

Central  Provinces,  the  purest  de'cendants  is   inlrodncing   these    foreign    appliances 

of  the  old  dominant  race,  have  the  repu-  may    be    mixed   np    with   dislike    to  Ihs 

tation  of  being  among  the  bravest  as  well  stranger    who   brings    them.       Even    the 

an  the  moat  bigoted  in    China.      It    is  great  Toeng  family,  of  which  the  Hnnan- 

largely  from  this  region  that  the  soldiery  ese  were  so  justly  proad,  is  said  to  have 

were  drawn  who  gained  for  the  reigning  been  treated  with  some  coulsesa  when,  in 

dynasty    the    ascendency    over  Taeping,  the  person  of  the  Marquis  Tsenfi;,  it  was 

Nicnfei,|and  Mohammedan  rebellionawhich  supposed   to    have    imbibed    prc^reasiva 

shook  it  to  its  foundationa  during  the  deC'  ideas  ;  and  the  Grat  Envoy  to  England, 

ade  immediately  subsequent  to  the  treaty  Kwo  Sung-tao,  who  alao  was  a  Hanancse, 

of  Tientsin.     The  Franco-Chiaese  war  in  met  a   decidedly   cool  reception    on    his 

Tongking   followed,    and    it   was    Hunan  return. 

^atn   which  supplied  a  great  portion  of        But  there    are   other  elements  in    the 

the  lighting  men.      Tseng  Kwo-fan,  the  problem  which  we  have  set  onrwlres  to 

greatest  Chinaman  of  hia  day.  the  father  consider,  considerations  which  help  to  ez- 

of  the  Msrqnia  Tseng,  was  a  Ilunan  man  ;  plain  the  seeming  reluctance  of  the  Impe- 

his  brother  Tseng  Kwo-chiian  has  just  died  rial  Government  to  employ  more  force  in 

in   office   as   Viceroy    of   Nanking  :    Tso  repressing  the  disorders  that  bare  created 

Tsung-tang,  who  conducted  the  campaign  for  it  such  grave  diplomatic  embsirass- 

iD  the  North-west,  and  won  back  Turkes-  ment.     Not  in  its  armaments  any  mon 

tan  for  the  Emperor,  was  a  Hunaneae,  as  than  in  other  respects  is  Chios  like  Baro- 

wai  Liu  Obin-taug,  his  most  distingaiabed  pean  nations.     There  were  the  b^nnings 

tieuteuant.     But  Tso  is  dead  and  the  three  of  a  stauding  anny   in   England    in   tba 

Tsengs  are  dead,  and  tens  of  thonsands  of  days  of  Charles  H.     It  was  not  the  royal 

their  soldiers  have  been  disbanded.     Some  troops,  however,  but  Somerset  and  Devon 

went  home  ;  some  were  retained  as  pro-  militia,  according  to  Mr.  Blaohmoie,  that 

vincial  gsTriaous  at  various  places  through-  were  employed  in  attacking  the  DooDa^ 

nat  the  empire  ;  many  took  to  loafing  and  — with  the  leanlt,  too,  even  in  their  raiOL 

discontent ;  but  all,  or  neatly  all,  are  said  that  Somerset  and  Deron  beg^n  sltootiiig 

to  belong  to    a  Society  called  "  Kolao-  at  one  another  over  tht  beads  uf  the  com* 

hwuy,"  irbich  is  alleged  to  be  the  main-  men    enemy.     There    arc,    iu    a    ceitain 

spring  of  the  present  agitation.     The  laie  sense,   Imperial   forces  in  China.      Tbcie 

Viceroy  of  Nanking  disbursed,  it  is  said,  are    numerous    troops    at    Peking — who 

a  large  umoal  sum,  partly  in  payment  of  would,  however,  be  as  liltle  likely   to  go 

superfluous  troops,    but  indirectly    as   a  Sooth   as  Charles  the    Second's    Guarda 

bribe  to  this  Society  to  refiain  from  troub-  were  likely  to  be  seat  to  Devon.     Then, 

liog  the  peace,     "fhe  new  Viceroy,  Lio  there  is  the  large  and  comparatively  well- 

Kun-yi,  alao   is  a  Hunan    man — the  fact  disciplined  body  of  men,  under  Li  Hnng- 

that  he  was  recalled  from  a  lung  retire-  chang,  who  are  encamped  arouud  Tientsin, 

ment  may  show  the  feeling  that  It  was  But  Li  Hung-chang  is  an  Anhwei   man, 

necessary  to  put  a  Ilnnsnese  who  could  be  and  these  troops  i  'ei  men  ;  and 

relied  on  at  the  post ; — but  he  accepted  to  send  them  np  t  ;e  would  be  ta 

office  on  a  policy  of  retienchi    nt,  and  de-  array  Anhwei  b|  i,  antl  r'"  '" 

clined  to  continae  possibly  to  j     i  ( 

Now,  Hanan  a,  is  the        And  so  wi  ML        . 
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siderable  fleet  of  modern  warships  which 
China  has  acquired  is  gathered  in  the 
North,  and  is  practically  under  the  con- 
trol of  LI  Uung-chang  ;  but  it  is  manned 
and  officered  in  a  great  measure  by  Fok- 
hienese,  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
provincial  sensitiveness  might  not,  for 
both  reasons,  resent  its  presence  at  the 
Yangtze  ports.  For  the  provinces  still 
form,  in  China,  so  many  administrative 
units  within  which  Governors  and  Govern- 
ors-General are  practically  supreme.  The 
army  of  China  has  been  said  to  consist  of 
over  a  million  of  men  ;  but  the  million  is 
made  up  of  provincial  militia,  one-half  of 
whom  exist  only  on  paper.  And  so  with 
the  fleet.  Besides  the  iioncladd  which  are 
kept  anchored  in  the  North,  there  is  a  so- 
called  Southern  squadron,  several  ships  of 
which  are  at  the  especial  disposal  of  the 
Nanking  Viceroy.  It  was  one  of  these 
which  the  Taotai  of  Shanghai  dispatched, 
with  praiseworthy  promptitude,  immedi- 
ately on  hearing  from  H.M.  Consul-Gen- 
cral  of  the  riot  at  VVuhu.  It  was  three 
of  these  which  we  have  seen  arrive  there 
accidentally,  in  the  nick  of  time  to  stop 
the  further  progress  of  the  riot.  And 
upon  these,  and  upon  the  local  militia, 
the  Imperial  Government  seems  disposed 
to  rely,  from  sheer  dread  of  making  mat- 
ters worse  ;  though  the  majority  of  the 
militia  are  probably  membeis  of  the  very 
Society  which  is  said  to  be  the  chief  agent 
in  the  turmoil. 

No  two  Chinese  officials,  probably, 
would  agree  in  assessing  the  exact  value 
to  be  attached  to  all  those  different  con- 
siderations, or  the  precise  extent  to  which 
they  influence  the  policy  of  the  Central 
Government.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  form  constituent  elements  of  the 
problem  ;  and  it  will  readily  be  inferred 
that  the  Government  finds  itself  in  a  diffi- 
cnlt  position,  between  the  menacing  atti- 
tude of  Europe  on  one  hand  and  appre- 
hension of  its  unruly  subjects  on  the  other. 
Its  public  utterances,  in  the  mean  timet 
have  been  creditable  and  explicit.  Early 
in  June,  at  the  instance  of  the  Foreig;ii 
Ministers,  the  Emperor's  adyiaei  per- 
suaded him  to  issue  the  following  ei  lot : — 


tt 


The  TiTing-Ii  Tam&n  has  mttmorls  «■ 

on  the  disturbanoes  Um     m       -> .  «« 

provinoes  against  (ton      i  adi 
and  requested  us  to  ofdw 
eral  and  QoTernora  to 
nres  lor  their  sni 
noriaUsts  stated 


chnrches  in  Wnha,  in  the  province  of  Anhni, 
were  burned  down  by  evil-disposed  persons, 
and  the  cbarches  in  Tanyang  (Kiangsu)  and 
in  Wabiieh  (Hupeh)  were  saccessively  de- 
stroyed, and  it  was  urged  that  the  leaders 
should  be  discovered  and  captured,  and 
stringent  preventive  means  should  be  taken 
[etc.].  That  the  several  nations  are  at  lib- 
erty to  promulgate  their  religions  (in  China) 
is  set  forth  in  the  treaties,  and  Imperial  De- 
crees have  been  granted  instructing  the  vari- 
ous provinces  to  give  protection  at  all  times. 
Many  years  have  passed  by,  and  the  Chinese 
and  foreigners  have  lived  on  friendly  terms. 
How  is  it  that  lately  churches  have  been 
burned  and  destroyed  almost  simultaneously  ? 
It  is  certainly  strange  and  astounding.  It  is 
only  too  obvious  that  there  must  be  among 
the  evil-doers  some  notoriously  desperate 
characters  who  secretly  plan,  dupe,  spread 
rumors,  and  mislead  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  the  expectation  that  an  opportunity  may 
occur  for  plunder.  Even  the  peaceful  and 
good  people  have  been  misgaided  by  and 
forced  to  join  these  rogues  to  aid  in  creating 
more  momentous  results.  Unless  severe 
measures  are  devised  to  punish  and  suppress 
[these  malefactors],  how  are  the  laws  to  be 
upheld,  and  how  is  the  country  to ;  enjoy 
quiet  ?  Let  the  Governors- General  and  Gov- 
ernors of  Liang-kiaug,  Hukuaug,  Kiangsu, 
Anhui,  and  Hupeh  at  once  command  the  civil 
and  military  officials  to  discover,  capture,  try, 
convict,  and  execute  the  leaders  of  the  riots 
as  a  warning  to  others  for  the  future.  The 
religion  of  the  Western  countries  simply  ad- 
monishes people  to  become  virtuous,  and  the 
native  converts  are  Chinese  subjects  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  officials.  The 
religions  and  peoples  ought  to  exist  peaceably 
side  by  side.  The  risings  [against  religious 
orders]  no  doubt  took  origin  from  the  discon- 
tented class,  who  fabricate  groundless  rumors 
and  create  disturbance  under  false  pretexts. 
Such  cunning  people  are  to  be  found  in  every 
place.  Let  the  Tartar- Generals,  Governors- 
General  and  Governors  proclaim  and  notify 
the  people  never  to  listen  lightly  to  floating 
rumors  and  recklessly  cause  troubles.  Any 
writers  of  anonymous  placards  manufacturing 
rumors  to  miidead  the  people  are  to  be  appre- 
hended and  seyerely  punished.  The  local 
officials  must  at  all  times  devise  measures  for 
the  protection  of  the  lives  and  properties  of 
the  merehants  and  missionsries  of  the  sereral 
si^onB,  and  must  not  permit  eriminals  to 
harass  and  injure  ihem.  In  case  their  pre- 
oantions  aie  not  effeotnal  and  distnrbaaces 
oeenr,  let  the  hi^  aathoilUea  report  ^a  ex- 
act state  of  the  fiaoa  and  bave  snon  o&eisla 
ei  d.     ]       the  webroa  eases  \of  riot 

foP  mhaaA  4n  the   different 

L  1      -  T  ««.«esl8,  Gwiein- 

,  vbo  are  not  to 

(^  to  delay  and 
of    ainonltiea. 
to,    Baspwi 
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publication  in  the  Peking  Gazette  were 
obtained  with  difficulty*  does  not  detract 
from  its  intrinsic  value  as  an  utterance  in 
favor  of  Christian  religion  and  of  foreign 
intercourse.  What  the  Imperial  Govern- 
incnt  seems  nnwilling  to  realize  is  that 
Europe  requires  something  more  than 
words  as  an  earnest  of  its  goodwill  in  the 

E resent  crisis.  Sir  Ilalliday  Macartney 
as  told  the  Foreign  Office, f  under  in- 
struction, of  course,  from  Peking,  that 
the  Government  feel  really  **  perplexed 
and  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  pressure 
which  continues  to  be  put  on  them." 
Two  men  have  (they  plead)  been  executed 
at  VVuhu,  and  others  subjected  to  minor 
pinishments.  Two  more  have  since  been 
condemned  to  death  at  Wusiieh  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  riots  there,  and  several 
mandarins  have  been  degraded.  **  They 
felt,  therefore,  that  there  had  been  no 
laxity  or  evasion  in  the  measures  taken, 
and  ihey  apprehended  that  further  execu- 
tions would  tend  to  increase  rather  than 
allay  the  popular  excitement." 

The  contention  is  plausible,  from  the 
Chinese  point  of  view,  if  it  were  simply  a 
matter  of  counting  heads  and  so  balancing 
an  account  ;  but  it  ignores  altogether  the 
ulterior  considerations  which  have  forced 
themselves  on  the  attention  of  European 
statesmen.  The  outbreaks  have  indeed 
been  so  serious  and  widespread,  and  the 
authorities  have  shown  such  evident  in- 
capacity to  grapple  with  the  movement, 
that  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  question  merely 
of  special  reparation.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  this  or  that  riot  only,  but  of  a 
whole  series  of  outrages,  which  the  Im- 
perial Government  may  plead  difficulty  in 
preventing,  outrages  which  Englishmen 
in  China,  even  those  who  do  not  sympa- 
thize with  missionary  enterprise,  are  per- 
suaded the  local  authorities  rarely  use  dili- 
gence to  prevent.  There  is  a  conviction, 
as  Mr.  Gardner  told  the  Taolai  of  Hankow, 
that  these  liots  are  largely  due  to  *'the 
remissness  of  the  Chinese  authorities  in 
suppressing  the  dissemination  of  the 
abominable  anti-Christian  pamphlets  and 
placards  ;''  and,  as  Sir  T.  Sanderson  told 
Sir  H.  Macartney,  there  is  felt  to  be  **  a 
growing  tendency  among  the  Chinese 
population  to  think  that  the  simplest  way 

*  Sir  J.  Walsham  to  Lord  Salisbnry,  Jane 
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of  stopping  any  foreign  movement  or  in- 
stitution which  they  dislike  is  a  resort  to 
popular  outbreak  and  violence,  which  they 
believe  will  have  no  nnpleasant  result  to 
themselves,  and  will  merely  entail   money 
payment  of  a  certain  pecuniary  Indemnity 
by    their   Government."      Our     relations 
with  China  betray,  in  fact,  a  painful  ten- 
dency to  revolve  continually  in   the  same 
circle.       Replying   to  the  Chinese   letter 
from  which  I  have  quoted  on  a  previous 
page.   Dr.  Griffith  John,  a  missionary  of 
long  experience  in  the  country,  says  that 
**  the  hatred  of  foreigners  among  the  lit- 
erary and  official  classes  is  not  a  thing  of 
yesterday.       It   existed   long   before    the 
first  Protestant  missionary  set  his  foot  on 
the  soil  of  the  Celestial  land,  and  if  I  may 
judge  from  this  [letter]  it  is  likely  to  exist 
for   agjcs   to  come.  .  .   .     Our   first   war 
with  China  is  generally  regarded  as  spring- 
ing out  of  the  opium  trade,  and  waged  in 
order  to   obtain    '  an  indemnity   for   the 
losses  sustained    by  the  surrender  of  the 
opium.'     But  it  may  be  regarded  in  an- 
other light,  namely,  in  its  relation  to  the 
immoderate    assumptions  of   the    Peking 
Court,    and   the   haughty,    contemptuous 
and  insulting  bearing  of  the  Chinese  offi- 
cials in  their  intercourse  with  foreigners 
from     the     beginning.  .   .  .     No    great 
Power  could  possibly  submit  long  to  such 
insults.  .  .  .     The  old  pride  and  hatred 
still  reign  in  the  hearts  of  the  officials  and 
the  literati.     There  may  be  exceptions  ; 
but  they  are  few  and  far  between.  •   .   . 
I  know  something  of  the  temper  of  the 
people  ;    and  I  venture  to  predict  that, 
should  a  *  missionary  war '  ever  come  to 
pass,  it  will  not  be  a  war  against  the  peo- 
ple of  China,   but,  as  heretofore,  a   war 
against  the    Chinese    Government ;    and 
that  it  will  be  induced,  not  by  the  doings 
of  the  missionary,  but  by  the  pride  and 
folly  of  the  governing  classes."     Dr.  John 
writes,  of  course,  from  the  Foreign,  the 
Missionary,  and  the  Protestant  point  of 
view.     It  would  be  unfair  to  suppose  that 
the  Chinese  could  say  nothing  in  answer 
to  his  contention.     Indeed,  very  shortly 
after  the  Tientsin  massacre,  they  took  oc- 
casion to  set  out  their  case,  with  a  \iew 
to  asking  that  certain  restrictions  might 
be  placed  upon  the  action  of  missionaries, 
in  matters  which  they  alleged  caused  irri* 
tation  and  danger.     They  began  by  saying 
that  **  as  repjards  trade  there  is  no  proba* 
bility  of  Chinese  and  foreigners  quanrel- 
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ling,  bat  as  regards  missions  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  ill-feeling  ;"  and  it  may  be 
not  amiss  to  note  one  or  two  of  the  causes 
they  allege.  One  point  is  that  of  exlra- 
territorial  privilege.  Either  prevent  mis- 
sionaries residing  in  the  interior  or  let  them 
do  so  subject  to  Chinese  law  !  They  are 
now  allowed  piivileges  from  which  mer- 
chants are  debarred.  Another  charge  is 
that ''  converts  take  advantage  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  missionaries  to  injure  and 
oppress  the  common  people  ;"  and  that 
when  litigation  aiises  ''the  missionaries 
support  the  latter,  thus  obstructing  the 
authorities,  which  the  people  strongly  ob- 
ject to."  The  case  may  be  strongly  put ; 
but,  how  much  truth  or  exaggeration  so- 
ever it  may  contain,  it  states  without 
doubt  a  cause  of  serious  irritation.  Roman 
bishops  have  been  accused  of  imitating  the 
port  and  trappings  of  Provincial  Govern- 
ors. An  instance  is  given  of  a  Roman 
bishop  having  a  seal  manufactured  with 
which  to  stamp  his  proclamations.  But 
these  are  minor  matters  compared  with 
the  alleged  tendency  to  look  on  converts, 
if  not  as  Laturalized  Frenchmen,  as  en- 
titled at  any  rate  to  a  quasi-consular  pro- 
tection. It  is  easy  to  understand  that  if  a 
convert  appeals  to  his  priest  the  priest's 
sympathies  should  be  enlisted  ;  but  it  is 
equally  easy  to  comprehend  the  irritation 
that  would  be  caused  by  any  attempt  to 
express  those  sympathies  in  official  eats. 

Another  impression,  which  is  not  men- 
tioned in  this  despatch  but  is  voiced  by 
the  Chinese  exponent  of  the  literate  cause, 
is  that  missionaries  constitute  by  their  or- 
ganization not  only  an  imperium  in  i/n- 
pertOf  but  a  hostile  imperium  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  prepared  to  place  influence 
and  valuable  information  at  the  disposal 
of  a  foreign  invader.  ''  Tons  les  ren- 
seignements  qui  parvenaient  au  general 
.  .  .  tant  sur  les  ressources  des  provinces 
que  nous  allions  traverser  que  sur  les  effec- 
tifs  des  troupes  que  nous  allions  rencon- 
trer  lui  etaient  procures  par  Tinteim^diaire 
des  j6suites  qui  les  faisaient  relever  par 
des  Chinois  k  leur  devotion,"  The  lan- 
guage is  used  by  a  writer  who  held  an 
oflicial  position  in  the  French  army  during 
the  war  that  ended  with  the  treaty  of 
Tientsin  ;  and  similar  testimony  has  been 
given  to  the  help  yielded  the  French  by 
missionaries  and  their  converts  during  the 
invasion  of  Tongking. 

Nearly  all  these  causes  of  complaint,  as 


well  as  the  practices  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  as  probably  causes  of  misunder- 
standing, have  reference  unquestionably 
to  the  Roman  system.  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries also  have  their  disputes  ;  but  they 
are  less  serious  and  less  frequent,  and  are 
connected  more  often  with  the  purchase 
of  land  or  buildings  in  regions  where  the 
local  gentry  oppose  their  presence.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  especially  the  French,  are  objects  of 
much  greater  dislike.  But  the  two  sys- 
tems appear  inextricably  entangled  so  far 
as  diplomacy  is  concerned.  Neither 
France  nor  England  would  permit  the  im- 
position, on  either,  of  restrictions  that 
were  not  common  to  both.  The  very 
need,  indeed,  for  such  precautions  would 
not  improbably  be  denied ;  but  their 
enactment,  in  that  case,  could  harm  none, 
and  Chinese  Statesmen  may  perhaps  man- 
age to  gain  a  hearing  for  their  proposi- 
tions when  satisfaction  for  the  recent  out- 
rages has  been  given. 

It  is  possibly  difficult  for  high  Chinese 
officials  to  appreciate  the  feeling  in  favor 
of  missionary  enterprise  which  prevails 
among  a  large  section  of  the  English  peo- 
ple, and  more  difficult  still  for  them  to 
reconcile  the  attitude  of  France  toward 
cleiical  institutions  at  home  with  its  will- 
ingness to  support  thenii  in  the  East.  But 
Sir  Thomas  Sanderson  was  undoubtedly 
right  in  impressing  on  the  Chinese  Minis- 
ter that,  '*  if  public  opinion  once  became 
alarmed  and  indignant  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, a  cry  for  intervention  might  arise 
that  might  have  very  serious  conse- 
quences.'' It  would  be  useless  for  the 
Chinese  to  retort  **  that  our  people  object 
to  the  propaganda  as  much  as  your  people 
desire  it,"  because  religious  enthusiasm 
declines  to  admit  argument.  We  shrink 
in  horror  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran 
or  the  swoid.  Europe  would  not  tolerate, 
now,  a  campaign  against  the  Albigenses  : 
even  the  most  enthusiastic  would  recoil 
from  a  naked  proposal  to  impose  Chris- 
tianity on  any  heathen  nation  ',by  force  of 
arms.  But  a  volume  of  public  opinion 
which  has  to  bo  reckoned  with  does  ap- 
prove of  compelling  China  to  admit  and 
protect  missionaries,  how  distasteful  so- 
ever their  presence  may  be  to  certain 
classes  of  the  population.  The  treaty 
right  will  be  upheld  ;  and  the  mistake 
will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  made  of  accepting 
money  and  a  few  heads  as  adequate  repa- 
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ration  for  the  organized  outbreaks  that 
have  been  described.  The  conspirators 
who  inspire  the  riots  must  be  produced, 
the  officials  who  fail  to  hinder  them  de- 
graded, and  pledges  given  of  the  existence 
of  both  will  and  power  to  exert  a  more 
efficacious  protection  over  missionaries  in 
future.  The  inflammatory  literature  must 
be  restrained,  and  Mr.  Gardner's  sugges- 
tion that,  **  failing  fear  of  war,  our  best 
means  of  insuiing  the  safety  of  our  coun- 
trymen in  any  Consular  district  is  causing 
it  to  be  mure  disagreeable  for  the  officials 
to  neglect  than  to  perform  the  duty  of 
protecting  British  subjects,"  may  well  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  officials'  remissness 
need  not  be  always  and  altogether  ascribed 
to  ill-will.  Having  attained  office  after  a 
long  period  of  wailing,  and  having  bor- 
rowed freely  to  pay  the  fees  incidental  to 
its  attainment,  they  are  naturally  anxious 
to  retain  it  in  order  to  recoup  their  out- 
lay. And  their  best  chance  of  retaining 
it  is  to  keep  order  in  their  district.  But 
there  may  be  considerations  more  urgent 
than  even  the  dissatisfaction  of  their  supe- 
lioTs.  If  they  run  counter  to  the  wishes 
of  the  literati  and  the  gentry,  these  will 
certainly  find  means  to  subvert  them  ;  and 
the  fear  of  such  an  event  may  occasionally 
terrify  them  into  acquiescence  in  plots 
which  they  really  disapprove.  All  that, 
however,  does  not  concern  us.  The  Im- 
perial Government  must  manage  its  own 
people.     It  must  support  its  officials  in 


doing  their  duty,  and  it  mast  paniah  those 
who  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  flow 
of  placards  which  are  the  caase  of  mis- 
chief. There  is  said  to  be  a  project  to 
strike  at  the  heart  of  the  octopus,  bj  in- 
sisting on  the  opening  of  Hanan.  The 
idea  is  good,  and  raisrht  be  accomplished, 
perhaps,  by  the  opening  of  the  Tangting 
Lake  to  foreign  commerce.  But  we  mast 
be  prepared,  in  that  case,  to  make  good 
our  own  entry.  If  the  Government  stands 
so  far  in  awe  of  the  Hunaneae  soldiers  in 
the  valley  of  the  Yangtze  that  it  dares  not 
employ  force  for  their  repression,  if  it  has 
witnessed  the  expulsion  of  its  own  emis- 
saries from  llunan  when  the  qnestion  was 
only  about  setting  up  a  telegraph,  it  would 
probably  not  dare — at  least  at  the  present 
moment — to  insist  on  the  right  of  for- 
eigners to  travel  and  reside  in  tho  prov- 
ince. The  appearance  of  a  few  foreign 
gunboats  on  that  lake,  however,  which  is 
embayed  in  the  obnoxious  province,  might 
prove  an  efficacious  means  of  bringing 
various  people  to  their  senses.  Whether 
Peking  Statesmen  would  object,  in  their 
secret  hearts,  to  our  accepting  the  work  of 
coercion  is  a  question  that  few  would  care 
to  answer.  They  might  resent  the  shock 
to  their  prestige,  yet  not  be  altogether  un- 
willing that  the  Hunanese  should  receive  a 
practical  lesson,  the  odiam  of  teaching 
which  they  themselves  had  not  to  incur. 
— National  Review. 
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No  more  considerable  interest  has  lately 
attended  the  appearance  of  any  play  than 
that  excited  by  the  production  in  a  Lon- 
don theatre  of  Mr.  Henry  James*s  dramatic 
version  of  his  own  novel,  **The  Ameri- 
can.'' The  reason  of  that  interest  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Whatever  the  merit  and  the 
success  of  our  English  writers  of  plays  in 
general,  it  will  not  be  disputed,  we  believe, 
that  English  literature,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  greatly  en- 
riched by  their  efforts  ;  when,  therefore, 
it  was  known  that  an  eminent  man  of  let- 
ters, a  novelist  of  the  first  distinction,  had 
turned  his  attention  to  the  stage,  the 
event,  it  was  felt,  was  of  an  importance  to 
arouse  the  most  legitimate  curiosity.  It 
18  not  our  purpose  to  comment  here  in  any 


way  on  Mr.  James's  work  as  a  dramatist, 
which,  indeed,  lies  chiefly  in  the  future  ; 
but  the  admirable  and  lucid  style,  the 
command  of  witty  and  epigrammatic  dia- 
logue with  which  his  readers  are  already 
familiar,  probably  justify  the  highest  hopes 
of  those  who  care  greatly  for  the  renas- 
cence of  literary  excellence  in  the  English 
drama.  It  can  be  no  secret  to  any  one 
who  has  studied  Mr.  James's  writings, 
that  he  has  an  almost  passionate  apprecia- 
tion of  fine  plays  and  fine  acting  ;  a  hun- 
dred passages  in  his  critical  work  give 
evidence  of  his  close  and  careful  study  of 
the  stage  and  its  requirements,  while  the 
point,  always  to  be  largely  inusted  on  in 
any  consideration  of  his  work  as  a  novel- 
ist, that  he  is  a  consummate  artiat,  should 
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have  no  less  significancey  it  may  be  sap- 
posedy  in  the  dramatic  woild  than  in  that 
of  fiction,  as  the  term  is  asuallj  under- 
stood. 

In  Hpeaking  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Henry 
James,  the  first,  the  imperative  thing  to 
be  said  about  it  is  that  it  is  the  woik  of 
an  artist,  and  of  one  with  a  complete  and 
exhaustive  knowledge  of  his  art  and  its 
resources.  While  no  writer  is  more 
vividly  modern,  Mr.  James  is,  in  a  sense, 
an  artist  as  an  ancient  Greek  was  an  art- 
ist ;  he  represses  systematically,  that  is  to 
say,  his  own  personality  in  view  of  the 
work  on  which  he  is  engaged.  By  the 
public,  and — shall  we  say  ? — by  the  Eng- 
lish public  in  particular,  this  supreme 
quality  of  workmanship  is  one  of  the 
qualities  least  esteemed  and  least  appre- 
ciated. The  generous  public  hates  the 
Aagnr's  mask  ;  it  likes  to  peep  and  see 
the  human  countenance  behind,  to  shake 
hands,  so  to  speak,  with  the  wearer,  and 
congratulate  him  on  having  a  soul  like  its 
own.  Mr.  James  never,  or  by  inference 
onl^,  allows  us  the  smallest  peep  ;  his  re- 
serve is  impenetrable  ;  he  invariably  treats 
his  characters  and  his  plots  with  the  im- 
pnitiality  of  the  woikman  who  apprehends 
that  the  truth  of  a  thing,  and  not  his  own 
coloring  of  it,  is  what,  before  all^  is  need- 
ed. 

We  so  far  share  the  feeling,  while  abso- 
lutely disclaiming  any  share  in  the  opinion 
of  the  public,  on  this  point,  as  to  find  a 
particular  pleasure  in  those  impressions  de 
voyage^  those  little  sketches  of  travel  col- 
lected under  the  various  titles — **  A  Lit- 
tle Tour  in  France,"  ''Portraits  of 
Places,"  "  Foreign  Parts" — in  which  the 
writer,  in  the  easiest,  simplest,  most  genial 
manner  imaginable,  lets  us  into  the  secret 
of  his  personal  impressions,  his  fine  aitistic 
discriminations,  his  good  inns  and  his  bad 
inns,  his  chance  comrades,  his  satisfactions 
and  disillusions.  It  is  the  charm  of  indi- 
viduality that  pervades  these  charming 
pages,  and  which,  by  the  happiest  in- 
stinct, the  author  has  known  how  to  con- 
vey without  a  touch  of  obtrusive  egotism 
or  fatiguing  iteration  of  detail.  It  needs 
indeed  but  a  glance  over  a  hundred  dreary 
and  futile  impressions  de  voyage,  to  bor- 
row again  that  convenient  term,  to  under- 
stand the  rare  and  consummate  skill  that 
goes  to  the  composition  of  these  little 
articles  in  which,  without  any  uneasy  self- 
consciousness  or  self-assertion,  the  writer 


takes  us  into  his  confidence,  shows  us 
what  is  best  worth  seeing  and  the  best 
way  to  see  it,  quotes  his  guide-book  with 
a  humorous  guilelespuess,  and  makes  him- 
self, in  short,  through  his  books,  the  most 
delightful  travelling  -  companion  in  the 
world. 

In  putting  forward  these  little  volumes 
first,  however,  we  are  not  doing  Mr. 
James's  work,  and  what  we  may  imagine 
to  be  his  own  estimate  of  it,  the  injustice 
to  rank  them  among  his  foremost  produc- 
tions. The  field  of  literature  that  he  has 
traversed  is  wide  ;  both  as  ciitic  and  es- 
sayist he  has  gained  particular  distinction, 
no  less  than  by  the  charming  papers  just 
mentioned.  But  it  is  as  a  novelist  that  ho 
has  found  a  foremost  place  among  modern 
writers  ;  it  is  his  unique  and  delightful 
gift  of  fiction  that,  above  all,  claims  con- 
sideration in  treating  of  his  work. 

I. 

Every  writer  of  original  excellence  haa 
one  or  more  distinct  lines  along  which  his 
genius  develops  itself,  and  with  which  he 
becomes,  as  it  were,  identified.  Mr. 
James,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show,  has 
that  larger  outlook  on  the  vast  human 
comedy  that  distinguishes  the  great  mas- 
ters of  fiction  ;  but  his  earliest  stoiies  have 
a  certain  character  in  common  that  inti- 
mately connects  them  with  what  for  con- 
venience has  been  termed,  the  Ir^terna- 
tional  novel.  Mr.  James,  in  fact,  might 
not  unreasonably  claim  to  be  the  inventor 
of  that  particular  foim  of  romance  ;  and 
though  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to 
consider  him  exclusively  or  even  princi- 
pally in  relation  to  it,  since  much  of  his 
most  masterly  as  well  as  bis  most  delicate 
work  does  not  touch  on  the  International 
question — that  is  to  say,  the  interfusing 
infiuences  of  America  and  Europe — at 
all  ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  his 
earlier  productions,  *'The  American," 
**The  Europeans,"  "Daisy  Miller," 
*' An  International  Episode,"  and  half  a 
dozen  other  talcs  on  the  same  line,  that 
won  for  him  in  the  first  instance  much  of 
the  wide  reputation  he  enjo}s.  Mr. 
James  must  at  some  time  have  studied  his 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  ^ilh  ex- 
traordinary miLutcness  and  detachment  of 
vision.  To  him  might  be  applied  what 
Sainte-Beuve  somewhere  sajs  of  La  Biu- 
yere  :  **  En  ju^eantdesi  pies  kshommes 
et  les  choses  de  son  pays,  ii  paralt  d6sint^- 
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TC55e  crnme  Ic  serait  nn  etrangcr,  ct  deja 
un  horame  de  ravenir.''  This  disinterest- 
ed %iew  La-s  wc  believe,  broii;:Lt  Mr. 
Jaiiivs  Into  some  discredit  with  a  certain 
secli'-n  of  Lis  compatriot*  ;  the  fresh  per- 
cepti'~'n  and  keen  in>ight  ho  has  brought 
to  the  conlcmplalion  of  his  country  and 
their*  has  ret  always  pleased  ihcm.  Thev 
are  probably  unaware  of  the  debt  of  ixraii- 
tude  thty  owe  iiim.  It  is  more  apparent 
to  tho  £^.^Ii^!l  mind,  which,  contraslinir 
its  knowledge  of  America  now  with  what 
it  was  some  twenty  or  thirtv  \ears  ai^o, 
perceives  Low  largely,  ainoui;  other 
caust-,  Mr.  Janitis  Las  contributed  to  that 
knowlr-dsx^r  :  Low  clear  a  liiiLt,  and  how 
favoriLle  a  Ii:^i.t.  Las  been  iLrown  upon 
the  subjt.'Ct  by  Lis  interpretations.  TLls 
if  iLe  n.  ^le  valuable  tLat  iLere  can  be  no 
RU'jpi':ion  *.i  the  aallior's  impartiality  : 
tLat  if,  as  is  l:-e  fact,  tLere  is  in  the  couise 
of  his  *'tor:fcs  Lardly  a  contest  between  an 
American  and  a  European  in  which  the 
American  docs  not  show  the  tiner  of  the 
two,  it  i"»,  we  arc  persuaded,  Ini-cause, 
gi\en  the  characters  and  the  ciicumstancos, 
the  American  must  of  nccesMtv  show  the 

m 

finer  of  the  two.  Nothiuu,  indeed,  cculd 
ho  more  impossible  than  to  treat  Mr. 
Jarnes  as  even  re  mutely  a  partisan  :  noth- 
inj;^  could  be  further  removed  from  his 
method,  from  the  large  and  even  giance 
he  turns  on  one  character  and  another. 
AVhen  he  convinces  us,  it  is  through  his 
presentment  of  the  truth  of  thing^s,  never 
throu^rh  the  expression  of  his  |»ersonal 
bias.  lie  Iiim^'eif  tel's  us  somewhere  thut 
it  is  his  constant  habit  to  tip  the  balance  ; 
and,  if  he  had  not  told  us,  we  mi^j^ht  have 
divined  it  from  his  worL  It  is  prolably 
a  natural  i|!iality  that  he  has  cultivated  to 
a  di'crree  that  makes  it  impossible  for  him 
in  contemplating  a  subject  seriously  to 
look  at  it  from  one  point  only  :  ho  turns 
it  in  his  hands,  so  to  speak,  as  one  turns 
a  slobe,  considerins:  it  from  cverv  side. 
This  habit  of  mind  is.  of  course,  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  essential  that  a  writer 
can  brinj  to  his  work  ;  and  if  it  ocossion- 
aliy  exhibits  the  defect  of  its  quality  in 
carr^inz  disinterestedness  to  the  verire  of 
coidnc-ss,  it  has  the  i^uprerae  merit  of  leav- 
ing the  reader's  judgment  free,  of  never 
affronting  hifn  by  undue  insistence  on  one 
point  to  the  hin  irance  of  aDother. 

It  results  naturally  from  the  perfection 
to  which  Mr.  James  has  brought  this  par- 
ticclar  method  of  observatiuo,  that  the 


men  and  women  of  his  tales  should  hare» 
both  physically  and  mentally,  an  air  of 
solidity  and  reality  only  occasionally  at- 
tained to  in  the  same  degree  :  he  sees 
them  impartially,  he  depicts  them  un- 
erringly, with  an  extreme  delicacv  and 
distinction  ;  they  are  set  in  clear  and  open 
daylight,  in  a  perspective  as  wide,  in  an 
atmo^phere  as  free  as  those  of  the  two 
continents  of  which  he  treats.  Uis  char- 
acters ate  tyjies  and  yet  individaal  ;  they 
belong  at  once  to  the  universe  and  to  their 
own  epoch  :  they  have,  in  short,  that  com- 
bination uf  the  general  and  the  particular 
that  is  indispensable  to  the  complete 
vitalitv  of  a  creature  cf  the  imasnnation  : 
and  thev  stand  out  in  a  lelief  that  is  the 
bolder,  perhaps,  that  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
provided  with  little  more  scenery  for  their 
surrounding  than  is  requisite  to  indicate 
the  local  coloring  cf  the  story.  To  Mr. 
James,  we  gather  from  his  novels  as  a 
whole,  life  presents  itself  not  pictoiially, 
as  a  number  of  pictures,  that  is,  in  which 
human  action  displays  itself  against  the 
vast  scenic  back£:round  of  the  woild,  not 
dramatical! r,  as  a  succession  of  scenes 
culminating  in  a  logical  catastrophe 
(thoagh  both  these  points  of  \iew  are 
necessarily  included  in  his  scheme  of 
work),  bu:  primarily  as  a  series  of  prob- 
lems, moral,  social,  or  psychological,  to 
be  worked  out  and  solved.  An  involved 
situation,  a  moral  dikmma,  the  giant  and 
complex  grasp  of  society  in  its  widest 
sense,  upon  the  individual — ^theseand  such 
as  these  are  the  problems  to  the  tracing 
out  and  solution  of  which  he  biingsan  ex- 
trc!ne  dnei:css  and  subtlety,  subtle  and  fine 
as  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  bardlj 
conscious  cf  its  owomorementfrom  point 
to  pcinr.  It  may  be  said  at  onee,  that  in 
exercising  his  admirable  gift  of  psycho* 
lexical  insight  and  imagination,  Mr.  Jamea 
frequently  presupposes  great  atteatioo  on 
the  part  of  his  readers,  and  an  intelligeiiee 
of  reception  hardly  lests  than  his  own  intelli- 
irenoo  of  representation.  He  is  one  of  ibm 
tinest  of  analvsls  :  but  neveithelcai  he  nol 
seldom  loaches  a  point  where  he  eeeaes  to 
anal\ze  and  simply  suggests  with  m  ddi- 
cacy  convening  the  tii^tcting  ■WMptiun 
that  the  reader  has  keeanesa  and  MUginn- 
tion  enough  of  his  own  to  foUov  np  tke 
writer's  suii^gtsiion  i  " '  lefc       *-=-*- 

as  when,  a  hand  bcii      a         tn 
it  mar  be  inferred  %v^ 

m 
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that  Mr.  James  flatters  his  public  too 
luiich.  The  average  reader  has  neither 
brains  nor  imagination  to  follow  out  a 
suggestion  ;  he  yawns  at  psychology  ;  he 
is  apt  to  resent  explanation  and  non-ex- 
planation alike,  lie  loves  a  good  down- 
right legend  :  '*  This  is  a  wood,"  **  This 
is  a  barn-door,"  which  he  who  runs  may 
read  ;  he  loves  an  obvious  plot,  an  honest 
mystery,  a  conclusion  that  rounds  off 
everything.  All  that  is  a  point  of  view 
already  over-discussed  perhaps,  and  for 
which  there  will  doubtless  be  always  much 
to  be  paid  ;  we  only  refer  to  it  now,  be- 
cause while  the  lovers  of  Mr.  James's 
stories  find  a  charm  beyond  that  of  any 
other,  ill  his  method,  at  once  delicate  and 
powerful,  it  may  probably  always  forbid 
his  volumes  the  honor  of  the  railway  book- 
stall,  or  the  seventy  thousandth  copy  of 
the  cheap  edition. 

In  using  the  word  **  powerful,"  it  must 
be  understood  in  the  wide  sense  in  which 
it  is  applicable  to  Mr.  James's  work. 
There  is  a  usual  and  perfectly  legitimate 
sense  in  which  it  is  employed,  as  express- 
ing a  certain  movement  of  passion  or 
energy  on  the  writer's  part,  through  which 
certain  scenes  stand  out  from  the  remainder 
of  the  woik,  and  move  the  reader  in  his 
turn  to  an  emotion  that  forever  remains 
in  his  memory.  Such  scenes  as  these  are 
rare  with  Mr.  James  ;  it  is  perhaps  an  ex- 
cess of  the  artistic  sense  of  detachment, 
that  occasionally  compels  him,  when  we 
should  expect  him  to  be  most  emotional, 
to  be  most  restrained.  Ills  power  is  of 
another  kind  altogether  ;  it  arises  from  a 
profound  knowledge  of  what  he  is  writing 
about,  from  what  seems  sometimes  an  al- 
most exhaustive  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture ;  his  anatomy  is  perifect ;  every  bid- 
den bone  and  muscle  is  in  its  place.  His 
surface  (to  change  the  metaphor)  may  bo 
level,  but  it  never  rings  hollow  ;  its  founda- 
tions are  deep  as  those  of  the  life  of  which 
he  treats  ;  the  result  is  that  impreaBion  of 
sustained  power  that  is  met  with  only  in 
the  great  masters,  that  is  the  distinguifth- 
ing  mark  of  the  great  masters.  Others 
may  charm  as — and  claim  our  eternal 
gratitude  for  the  charm — bj  their  iroagina- 
tion,  their  fancy,  their  genius  even  ;  bat 
somewhere  or  other  theie  is  a  gap  in  the 
carpentry,  and  throai;h  tbecbink  toe  light 
of  dit>iilusion  Wi  .  James, 

we  tread  solicijj  i        I  eaenti 

ment  of  life  wi  It  k 


the  first  in  quality,  it  is  the  most  essential 
boon  a  writer  can  give  us. 

We  might  refer  in  this  connection^  and 
as  being  among  the  most  perfect  present- 
ments of  his  art,  to  two  of  Mr.  James's 
earlier  and  less  well  known  stories — 
**  Madame  de  Mauves,"  and  **  Washing- 
ton Square."  The  first  of  these  is  a  stoiy 
of  no  great  length,  with  haidly  any  plot  ; 
one  of  those  subtle  problems  of  chaiacter 
and  situation  in  which  the  author  takes 
pleasure,  and  ended  finally  by  an  epigram, 
as  his  stories  occasionally  find  themselves 
ending,  after  a  fashion  somewhat  discon- 
certing to  the  reader.  It  is,  in  brief,  the 
story  of  a  young  American  giil  mariied  to 
a  French  roue,  M.  de  Mauves,  with  whom 
one  of  her  own  countrymen  falls  passion- 
ately in  love.  The  point  of  the  story  lies 
in  the  fashion  in  which  this  passion  is 
treated  by  the*  husband,  the  lover,  and 
Madame  de  Mauves  herself  ;  and  one  has 
only  in  reading  it  to  consider  what  might 
be  made  of  this  apparently  hackneyed 
theme  by  a  superficial,  a  commonplace,  or 
a  vulgar  writer  to  appreciate  the  delicate 
originality  and  powerful  handling  Mr. 
James  has  brought^to  its  treatment.  The 
whole  story  is  in  low  relief^  without  a 
salient  incident ;  its  strength  lies  in  tho 
sense  that  the  roots  of  the  faintly-bloom- 
in«:  Howers  of  the  little  drama  reach  down 
to  tho  deepest  springs  of  human  action  ; 
that  the  underlying  strata  of  life  presup- 
posed by  the  surface  are  familiar  to  tho 
writer  as  the  surface  itself.  The  other 
story,  '*  Washington  Square,"  is  much 
longer,  but  its  motifs  given  in  abstract 
form,  is  hardly  more  novel  than  that  of 
^^  Madame  de  Mauves."  The  scene  is 
chiefly  laid  in  >icw  York,  and  it  is  the 
history  of  a  young  £rirl,  who,  accredited 
with  the  prospect  of  inheriting  a  large  for** 
tune  at  her  father's  death,  is  pursued  by 
a  needy  adventurer,  with  whom  she  falls 
blindly  in  love.  The  father,  as  in  duty 
bonnd,  opposes  the  marriage  ;  the  yonng 
girl,  after  many  struggles,  consents  at  last 
to  put  her  lover  to  the  test ;  he  disap- 
pears, and  the  girl  lives  and  dies  an  old 
maid.  That  is  all  the  plot ;  bat  this  lit* 
tie  history,  that  for  sustained  and  matter* 
ly  treatment  may  be  compared  to  **  Eo- 
g^nie  Grandet*'  (which  for  VYie  test  U  does 
not  in  the  least  resemble),  \ko\ds\he  tead- 
er*a  interest  from  beginmvv.  ^<»  ^^  ^ 
baa  not  dio  speeial  ebarm  ol^i?»ft'»™J' 
teipiaee ;  tlM  heroiiio,  C5**«»^^^^ 
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ealt  cliaracler  to  draw,  and  diawD   with  b«  named.     Thece  deligktfal  itorien  have. 

eitraotdinaij  slcill,  is  repmeoUd  aaa  dnll  of  course,  a  hundred  olber  elainoa  on  oar 

girl  of  liiiiilcd  intelligence  and  fixed  ideas,  admiralion  :  wit,  hnmor,  patboa,  a  duTm- 

wlio  wioi  uiir  sjmpathy  iude>>d,  bot  ap-  ing  Kaj'ety,  arale  t^iarrvatioa  of  life  and 

pesU.  macli   lefH  to  the  iraaginalion  than  character  ;  bat  it  is  tb«  faDlllew  skill  with 

the  immortal  Eugenie  ;  as  the  honse  in  which  thej  are  framed,  that  abowa  hll,  per- 

W'aahiogion  Sijuare  yieldn  in  louiaDlicxag-  hspa.    "  places"    them     as    consatDnuite 

gCBlicn  In  that  of  the  old  and  faded  man-  works  of  art.     The  short  slorj,  properly 

sion  with  the  broken  elair  that  we  have  treated  as  Mich,  deals  with  a  sin^e  idea, 

each  of  u*  inhabited  in  (nrn.     Cut  in  his-  an  isolated  sitnation — a  nii«  from   which 

toricsl  accuracy  and  broad  grasp  of  the  Ur.  James  never  swertes ;  bat  mnch  of 

foaflduti'inB  of  life,  there  is  no  work  with  the  eingnlar  perfection  of  his  sboit  sloiiea 

which  the  Ameiicun  novel  can  be  bo  Ally  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  the  idea,  tfao 

mated  as  with   that  at  the  great  French  sitnation    is     exhihiled,    developed     and 

master.  worked  oat  to  its  Intimate  cODt^losion 
within  the  compassof  ihefew  pages,  mors 
or  less,  that  he  allows  himself,  it  ia  in  fact 

These  are  only  two  of  vai  ious  master-  no  more  isolated  ihan  it  is  possible  fot  anv 

piece*  that   Ur.  James  bus  given  to  the  sitnatica  in  real  life  to  Le  :  it  stands  with 

world,     lie   has    wtiitcn    about  a  dozen  its  jnst  relatioa  to  the  imiverse  exactly  in- 

DoveU,  and  a  considerable  number  of  short  dicaled,  honnd  to  the  common  life  by  th« 

aloii(.'i  ;    and    his   Ircalment   of   the  two  million  threads  that  nnite  common  fanman- 

forms  of  narrative   is  sndicicntly  distinct  ity.     This  is,  of  coniae,  oaly  to  say  that 

lo  demand  that  they  shoald  be  considered  when  the  aatbor  sits  down  to  wiile  a  ahwit 

somewhat  apart.  story,  he  knows  his  bnsiness  ;  but  that 

It  ia  a  commonplacfl  of  literature  that  particular  knowledge  ir  ao  rare  among  as, 

the  ihoit  stoiy,  brought  lo  so  much  per-  that  some  insistence  on  it  in  this  case  may 

fcction  by  the  French,  has  never  flour-  be    permitted.      In    longer   noTela,    his 

iihed  ia  England.     Half  a  dozen  causes  method  is  of  neceuity  somewhat  different. 

might  lio  sasigned  for  the  fact  ;  but  it  is  Like  atl  the  grealer  novelists,  Hr.  Jamea 

probably  chiefly  due  to  the  infetior  sense  is  interested  not  merely  in  the  telling  of  a 

of  art  as  art,  possessed  by  the  English  as  story,  properly  so  called,  in  Iho  working 

compared  with  the    French.     The   short  oat  of  a  aitaation,  the  condact  of  a  lore- 

ttory  is  above  all  a  matter  of  form,  of  affair,  the  development  of  a  plot,  bat  with 

froportion  ;  and  the  English  sense  of  the  entire  moving  drama  of  life,  th«  great 
Dnn,  in  respect  of  literature,  ia  apt  to  be  human  comedy,  io  which  silnations  take 
conspicuously  wanting.  There  are  eicep-  their  place  as  mere  incidents.  In  "  Tin 
lionii,  of  couise,  ana  notable  ones;  but  Portrait  of  a  Iddy,"  in  '.'The  Bosto- 
we  speak  of  the  rule.  Mr.  James,  whose  ntans,"  "The  Piincess  Caaamaisinia,*' 
particular  genius  and  method  of  woilc  "  The  Tragic  Mnse,"  and  in  a  lean  degtM 
tonches  that  of  the  French  on  more  sides  "  The  Europeans,"  "  The  Anurioan," 
than  one,  is  nowhere  more  French  than  in  "  The  Reverberator,"  wo  feel  laas  thai  IIm 
this;  he  satisfies  our  sense  of  form,  of  cartaiu  has  risen  on  a  comedy  of  auuiMn 
truth  of  proportion  beyond  any  other  or  of  plot,  than  on  a  vast  aeclioB  of  m>> 
writer  in  the  English  laognage  that  we  ciety,  and  of  society  eon^iiiered  with  cspe- 
could  name.  Ilia  shorter  stories  are  of  a  cial  reference  to  some  of  its  more  mod- 
length  varying  from  n  few  pages  to  nine  ern  developments.  In  his  earlier  as  in 
or  ten  chapters  :  but  iu  the  best  of  them,  some  of  his  later  work^  Mr.  Jame*,  sa  we 
of  whatever  length,  and  that  includes  a  have  seen,  selected  the  wide  tield  of  the 
large  proportion,  the  form  is  perfect.  It  opposing  and  harmoni^-ini;  influences  of 
would  be  hard  to  And  n  Hhw  in  tho  con-  America  and  Europe ;  in  "  The  Bohto- 
struction  of  "  Daisy  Miller,"  "  The  Ma-  nians,"  ho  touches  the  question  of  Wom* 
donna  of  the  Future,"  "  Four  McetinM,"  en's  Rights  ;  in  "  The  Ftinccss  Casanuia- 
*'  The  Pension  Ueaurepas,"  and  "  fien-  aims,"  we  are  with  the  SocisliEts  ;  while 
Tolio  ;"  or,  to  come  down  later,  in  "  The  bis  moat  recent  hook,  '*  The  Tragic  Mnse," 
Siege  of  London,"  "The  Author  of  Bil-  sets  before  as  the  curio  Lions  thai  toa 
Iraffio,"  "The  Aspem  Papers,"  "The  lateut  whirligig  has  brou,  und  bcivceii 
Solation,"  and  a  dozen  others  that  might  art,  and  society  in  its  c  lional  wash 
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As  a  novelist,  Mr  James  is  necessarily 
concerned  wilh  the  manifestation  of  any 
pacticalar  phase  with  which  he  is  dealing, 
through  the  experience  of  individuals  ; 
but  it  is  obvious  thai  for  this  a  laige  can- 
vas, B  complex  scheme  is  needed,  in  which 
perfection  of  form  has  in  some  degree  to 
vield  to  the  exigencies  of  the  spcctucle  of 
the  huge  haphazard  activities,  the  appar- 
entlv  crude  fatalities  of  human  existence. 
There  are  readers  who  will  always  prefer 
Mr.  James's  shorter  stories,  their  delietite 
manipulation,  their  exquisite  style,  and 
perfect  proportion  ;  there  are  oihers  who 
will  find  a  deeper  intiTcst  in  the  larger 
issues  brought  befoie  them  in  his  longer 
narratives.  The  qaestion  is  not  one  that 
need  trouble  us  ;  it  is  the  privilege  of  an 
artist  to  afiect  men's  minds  in  very  various 
ways,  and  there  is  no  danger -thflt  Mr. 
James's  admirers  will  quarrel  among  them- 

A  novelist's  presentment  of  life,  or 
more  juslly,  perhaps,  his  choice,  his  selec- 
lion  out  of  life,  is  one  thing  ;  the  way  iu 
wiijch  ho  personally  looks  at  life  and  ap- 
preciates it,  is  obviously  another.  A  dis- 
tinction has  always  to  be  sought  between 
a  writer's  mental  altitude  arid  the  results 
given  to  the  norld  ;  and  to  disengage  the 
man  from  the  artist,  the  artist  from  the 
man,  must  not  unfrequently  present  itself 
as  a  problem  a  liltlo  resembling  that  of 
Shylock's  pound  of  flesh.  With  some 
writers,  indeed,  the  task  is  sufficicnlly 
easy  ;  it  may  simply  be  abandoned.  The 
author  puts,  as  it  is  called,  his  whole  soul 
into  his  work  ;  the  shaping  aitist  plays  a 
secondary  part ;  the  result  may  be  brill- 
iant, charming,  passionate,  sentimental  or 
the  reverse  ;  but  it  at  least  presents  no 
particular  problem  ;  the  author  and  his 
work  are  one.  To  others,  again,  the  pic- 
turesque, the  emotional,  the  moral  or  the 
sensational  side  of  exislenee  may  appeal  so 
strongly,  that  an  irresistible  impulse  leads 
them  inevitably  to  reveal  their  idiosyncrasy 
through  their  presentation  of  life.  With 
H  writer  so  impersonal  iis  Mr.  Jamca,  the 
case  is  different,  the  prolilem  inoie  coin- 
plieated.  Ele  has  to  be  considered  prii 
TJIy  in  his  artistic  c«pa<-ity  ;  it  ia  liis 
preme  distinction  that  he  invariably 
includes  anil  excludes  as  an  nrtist,  not 
as  a  man  ;  and  his  work  lends  itself  to 
negative  dcductiona,  in  it  were,  rather 
than  to  positive  one 
stance,  of  his  writii^  u  iruaivsl)  U  oo,  tka 


itfaee  to  state  an  nntenable  proposition  ; 
he  is  genial  (one  might  rather  say),  he  is 


good-hi; 
moments  extranrdtnai 
we  believe,  be  impo» 
ginning  to  end  of  h 
sarcastic  word.  It  ii 
perceptii 


indifferent,  he  i 
ly  tender  ;  it  would, 
Ible  to  find  from  be- 
a  works  one  cruel  or 
only  by  degrees  wo 
if   the  profound 


irony  implied  by  that  attitude  of  good- 
humured  nculralitv,  of  genial  indifference. 
His  books,  on  the  whole,  strike  one  as 
opliniislic  ;  a  certain  kindly  view  of  the 
events  and  aceidenta  of  life  pervades 
them  ;  tbcy  deal  by  preference  with  the 
saner  rather  than  with  the  more  morbid 
side  of  humanity  ;  but  they  create  finally 
a  sense  of  aloofness  on  the  pait  of  the 
writer  that  ^ecms  to  imply  a  profound  dis- 
enchantment, what  we  hn\e  ventured  to 
call  a  profound  irony  lurking  at  the  root 
of  his  conception  of  life,  a  sense  of  the 
singular  sadness,  futility  and  vanity  on  the 
whole,  of  the  beings  nhom  lie  observes 
and  depicts  as  they  cross  and  rccrosa  tbo 
stage  of  the  world.  As  might  be  expect- 
ed, this  is  less  apparent  iu  his  earlier  than 
in  his  later  woik  ;  it  is  nowhere  more  ap- 
parent than  in  bis  latest  novel,  "  The 
Tragic  Muse."  In  that  remarkable  book, 
modern  to  a  degree  that  makes  all  other 
novels  seem  for  the  moment  old  fashioned 
and  out-of-date,  by  comparison,  what  is 
termed  the  general  and  the  particular  is 
carried  to  the  last  point ;  the  central  fig- 
ure and  the  central  motive,  that  is  to  say, 
being  a  woman  of  an  artistic  type  common 
to  all  time,  brought  into  contact  with  the 
newest  modes  and  dcvelopmcnta  of  culture 
and  society.  The  theme  is  one  that  lenda 
itself  withparticularfelicity  to  the  author'* 
especial  genius  for  unimpassioned  obaerra- 
tion  ;  it  ia  developed  with  the  matnra 
strength  of  a  splendid  and  ririle  ^^f^Ji 
but  tbe  final  impre«uon  it  eremtcft  ^*  ^ 
something  a  little  hard,  pBiliaps,  n  *"^ 
loo  i  I  responsible.  a^BVe^"* 

The  impreasion,  wp  inn't  Vinin«o*     -    -■ 
add,  arises  in  great  measrwt*  from   vV*^  ^ 
that  the  eclieine  of  tUn  s^crj  Aa*.*  n.iV     ^v 
1-     pen  to  inclHdu  nnV  ol  l\.<.«c\.urft^wr*    ^, 
I-     Mr.  Jam™  know.  h<.«  ^  ^'«-»-  .*;^^^  **  .  ■• 
,-     ticular    ki.,.ln.M,  •" '^^V» , JT^Tt  ■" 


!^ 


.  apriiigiiig  (roiTt 


»  UlR'^T     "5" 


vV»«n 


l\.<. 


with  hiimnn  i*"'"'^*' .  *  „  anuplj 
criminaliu^  obwuvnlto**  f*.\^„  —-*tt 
entirely  elmraul.rl'tic  "\.*™a,  -^^ 
it  la  not,  »-■*    11  ruK   ^"  , 
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difc.cover  llji%  k!ri«liy  and  •Tmpalhelic  note, 
but  in  th;it  of  hi-t  hurriMer  characters. 
Th'-r*;  i«*  u'f  commoTK'.r  or  cheij^r  device 
>7f  the  inf«:iior  novelist  than  to  fttize  upon 
one  or  another  weak  or  ahsurd  side  of  a 
human  heinc(  and  hold  it  up  to  ficorn  :  to 
piilory  a  character  for  "Ome  physical  or 
mental  defe-ct,  to  paint  the  ^mailer  vices 
with  an  air  of  hein^  ahove  the  human 
race,  in  colors  a*  false  as  the  follies  that 
are  det-crihed.  Mr.  James  not  onlv  (it 
need  not  he  Haidj  has  nothing  to  do  with 
vuIgariticH  such  as  thcj^e,  not  only  he 
never  laui^hs  at,  hut  aiwavs  with  his  char- 
acters  ;  he  d«;cs  much  more.  In  his  treat- 
ment of  the  old,  the  poor,  the  hiimhle, 
the  di*j;raced  hv  fortune,  pudi  as  come 
into  all  work  that  erni^races  wide  fields  of 
human  action,  tliere  is  a  tenderness 
erjualled  hy  no  other  writer  that  wc  can 
recall.  We  feel  disposed  to  insiht  upon 
this  quality  l>ecause  it  is  the  most  per- 
sonal, perhaps  the  only  personal  note  he 
allows  to  modify  the  rigor  of  disinterested 
observation.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  he 
dramatizes  it,  so  to  speak,  by  leaving  the 
story  to  l>e  narrated  by  an  imaginary  per- 
son, as  where  he  deals  with  the  disillu- 
sioned painter  in  **  The  Madonna  of  the 
Future  ;'*  with  Mr.  Uuck,  the  ruined 
AmeiicaFi  father,  in  '*  The  J'ensioii  l>eau- 
repas  ;*'  or  ('aroliue  Spencer,  in  **  Four 
Meeting?*."  Klsewhere,  however,  those 
humbler  individuals  who  lia\e  the  honor 
to  hold  (as  we  ju'lge)  an  especial  place  in 
the  author^s  regard,  take  their  place  auiong 
the  other  (haracteis  in  an  impersonal  nar- 
rative ;  we  need  only  mention  Madame 
(trandoni,  in  '*  Uodi>rick  Hudson  ;"  Miss 
JJirdseye,  in  **  The  Hostouians  ;''  the  old 
violinist.  Lady  Aurora,  Miss  I'ynsent,  in 
**  Princess  ('asanjnssima,"  to  illustrate  our 
meaning.  And  in  connection  with  this 
point  may  bo  mentioned  the  particular 
power  of  pathos  shown  by  Mr.  James  on 
the  very  rare  occasions — not  half  a  dozen 
pel  Imps  in  the  whole  course  of  his  books 
— that  ho  cares  to  exercise  it  ;  that  pathos 
which,  in  its  entiro  freedom  from  sclf-con- 
Hciousness,  from  the  implied  invitation, 
**  CJome,  let  us  weep,  for  this  is  a  melan- 
choly occasion/* ifi  among  the  rarer  gifts 
of  the  novelist,  lew  people,  wc  should 
Ihipk,  could  read  unmoved  the  death  of 
Miss  I^irdseye,  which  in  simple  and  sug- 
fjfcstivo  beauty  recalls  the  description  of 
the  passage  of  Christiana  across  the  river 
of  death  in  the  ^Tilgrim^s  Progress;'' 


or  that  other  chapter  io  **  The  Princess 
Ca«ama?<^ima,"  where  the  tendeilv  hamor- 
ous  enhances  the  pathetic,  as  the  devoted 
little  dress-maker  comforts  herself  on  Ler 
death-bed  with  the  illusions  of  her  adopted 
fon*s  greatness  :  or  again,  in  altogether 
another  kev,  the  scenes  darkeninsr  to  the 
tragic  close  of  the  same  novel.  These 
pa«>hages,  of  an  absolute  simplicity,  show 
how  far  Mr  JameH*s  genius  can,  with  his 
rare  permission,  carry  him  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  though  the  very  rarity  of  the  occa- 
sions on  which  he  indulges  it,  enhances 
perhaps  its  final  value. 

III. 

This,  indeed,  may  be  said  in  general  of 
what  is  emotional  and  of  what  is  descrip- 
tive in  Mr.  James's  novels.  No  one  can 
describe  better  than  he  can  ;  but  he  has 
apparently  decided,  and  we  think  on  the 
whole  justly,  that  novels  are  not  the  proper 
vehicle  for  descriptions  of  scenery  as  such, 
and  we  seldom  come  across  more  than  is 
requisite  for  the  mere  mige  en  scene.  We 
say  justly,  on  the  whole  ;  because  while 
accepting  the  theory  as  true,  it  is  possible 
to  recall  novelists  who  indulge  in  a  richer 
decoration  for  their  characters  than  Mr. 
James  does,  and  with  whom  we  find  no 
ground  for  quarrel  on  that  score.  In  the 
same  way  with  the  emotional  ;  Mr.  James 
for  the  most  part  avoids  it,  travels  round 
it,  gets  at  his  effects  without  it  ;  and  con- 
sidering the  floods  of  futile  words,  tho 
pages  of  sentiment  that  do  duty  for  pas- 
sion and  feeling,  we  are  again  disposed  to 
say  that  he  is  right.  Nevertheless,  emo- 
tion is  a  great  weapon  in  tho  hand  of  a 
master  ;  Mr.  James,  as  he  proves  in  pas- 
sages  hero  and  there,  wields  it  with  as 
much  mastery  as  any  one  ;  there  are  mo- 
ments when  wo  find  ourselves  wishing  he 
would  wield  it  a  little  oftener. 

A  novelist,  however,  is  obviously  what 
the  grace  of  heaven  and  his  own  wit  make 
him.  Mr.  James  may  be  only  sometimes 
descriptive  and  occasionally  emotional  ; 
but  he  is  witty,  he  is  hamoroas,  ho  is 
epigrammatic  ;  he  is  learned — consum- 
mately learned  iu  human  nature.  lie  is, 
in  brief,  pre-eminently  the  novelist  of 
character  and  observation.  Of  the  oidi- 
nary  resources  of  the  story-teller,  indeed, 
Mr.  James  is  apt  to  avail  himself  bat  spar- 
ingly. Of  love-making  proper,  for  ia* 
stance,  there  is  but  little  in  his  Tolomca. 
There  are  lovers,  of  course,  and 
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Tmk  ^'  wLiiligi^  of  time^'  maj  be  faid 
to  be  Wiikj/riiifi  to  the  roccb-Degkrcted 
bmteft  aa  aiopl^i  rerenge.  The  firrt  Daire 
view  of  the  abimal  mjod  entertained  br 
tlie  lara^e  and  the  cbild  is  a  respectful 
one^  and  maf  perhaps  be  roagblj  sammed 
np  in  tbe  formula  in  wbieh  a  little  bor 
onee  set  forth  his  ectimate  of  eqnine  intel- 
ligenee  :  *'  All  horses  know  some  things 
that  people  don't  know^  and  some  horses 
know  mote  things  than  a  great  nunj  peo- 
ple/' Bat  this  pristine  ansophisticated 
riew  of  the  animal  worlds  though  its  sor- 
rifal  ma  J  be  traced  in  mjthologf  and  re- 
ligious cusU>m,  has  long  tinee  been  scouted 
bj  philosophers.  Thinkers,  from  Plato 
downward,  have,  not  unnaturally  perhaps, 
regarded  the  faculty  of  rational  thought, 
which  thej  themxelres  exhibited  in  the 
highest  de^ee,  as  the  di^inguishinsf  pre- 
rogatife  of  msn.  The  Chiittian  religion, 
too,  with  its  doctrine  of  immortality  for 
man  and  for  man  alone,  has  confirmed  the 
tendencf  to  put  the  animal  mind  as  far 
below  the  human  s.s  possible.  And  so  we 
f  nd  Descartes  setting  forth  the  hypothesis 
that  animals  are  unthinking  automata. 

Not  forerer,  howerer,  was  the  animal 
world  to  suffer  this  indignity  at  the  hands 
of  man.  Thinkers  themselves  piepared 
the  way  for  a  rapprcrhemefU  between  the 
two*  More  particularly  the  English  phi- 
losophers from  Locke  onwards,  .together 
with  their  Fiench  followers,  pursuing  their 
modest  task  of  tracing  back  our  most  ab- 
stract ideas  to  impressions  of  sense,  may 
be  said  by  a  sort  of  lerelling-down  proc- 
ess, to  hate  faTored  the  idea  of  a  mental 
kinship  between  man  and  brute.  This 
work  of  the  philosophere  has  been  supple- 
mented by  the  lerelli        >  work  of  the 


modern  biologifl.  TVere  is  wot  tke 
doubt  that  tbe  wide  aad  neenati 
tion  of  animal  habits  br  tke  ■atiuiJisaa  cf 
the  last  eentOTT  has  tcwdcd  to  raian  veij 
gicatlr  oor  estimato  of  tkeir  nMStal  pow. 
en.  So  thai  it  vowld  aMos  as  if  is  tka 
estimation  of  aniaaal  intdligewee,  srirtifte 
knowledge  is  eoming  rousd  to  tke  epimos 
of  the  ralgar,  mad  as  if  '*  tke  cowtictiow 
which  forces  itself  ^cn  tke  alopid  aad  tke 
inoranty  is  foitified  by  tke  reaaewiegi  of 
the  intelligciity  and  kas  Ita  fooadatioB 
deepened  bv  creij  increase  of  ksowi* 
edge.''  • 

Definitenees  kas  been  given  to  tke  qoen- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  anienl  ieteD^eaee 
br  the  new  doctrine  of  Evv^lioa.  If 
man  is  descended  from  aonw  Wwer  or- 
ganic form,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
out  not  merely  a  phjucal,  bat  a  psjckieal 
kinship  between  him  and  tke  k>wcr  cte- 
ation  ;  and  the  more  favonble  esliMate  of 
the  animal  mind  taken  by  tke  esodeni 
sarant  is  of  great  aasiatance  keie.  Mr. 
Darwin  has,  indeed,  shown  in  kis  Taluable 
contributions  to  the  subject,  that  tke  mde 
germ  of  all  the  more  diandeiistie  fea- 
tures of  the  human  mind  nay  be  diacor- 
ered  in  animals.  At  tke  sane  tiawy  Mr. 
Darwin's  inrestigatiotta  in  tkia  dimtioa 
amounted  only  to  a  beginniag^  Tke  eras 
of  the  CTolutionist,  the  tiacii^  of  tke  con- 
tinuity of  crude,  formless  animal  iaier* 
ence,  up  to  the  highest  stmetnral  derelop- 
ments  of  logical  or  coneeptaal  tkovgkt, 
still  remained.  And  so,  the  mont  power- 
ful attack  on  the  theory  of  man's  deaeeat 
has  come  from  the  philosopher,  tke  log^ 
cian,   and  the  metaphysicai   philologwl* 
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who  have  comhined  to  urge  the  old  argu- 
mo.nt  that  conceptual  thought  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  language  sets  an  impassable 
barrier  between  man  and  brute. 

Mr.  Darwin^s  unfinished  work  has  now 
been  taken  up  by  one  who  adds  to  the 
biological  knowledge  of  the  expert  a  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  psychology. 
In  his  previous  volume,  **  Mental  Evolu- 
tion in  Animals/'  Dr.  Romanes  took  a 
careful  psychological  survey  of  the  animal 
world  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  out  the 
successive  grades  of  its  mental  life.  In 
his  recent  volume,  ''Mental  Evolution  in 
Man'*  (Origin  of  Human  Faculty),  he  es- 
says to  trace  forward  this  general  move- 
ment of  mental  evolution  to  the  'point 
where  logical  reasoning  or  ''  conceptual 
thought"  may  be  distinctly  seen  to 
emerge.  That  is  to  say,  he  adroitly  seeks 
to  leap  the  **  impassable"  bairier  by 
merely  denying  its  existence.  Human 
reasonincr  and  animal  inference  are  not 
two  widely  dissimilar  modes  of  intellec- 
tion. The  one  is  merely  a  more  complex 
expansion  of  the  other.  If  you  start 
either  at  the  human  or  the  animal  bank 
you  can  pass  to  the  opposite  one  by  a 
series  of  stepping-stones.  In  other  words, 
the  higher  human  product  can  be  seen  to 
have  been  evolved  out  of  the  lower  by  a 
continuous  process  of  growth. 

Dr.  Romanes'  present  contribution  to 
the  theory  of  evolution  is  thus  emphati- 
cally the  construction  of  hypothetical  step- 
ping-stones for  the  purpose  of  passing 
smoothly  from  the  territory  of  animal  to 
that  of  human  reasoning.  In  order  to 
this,  he  has  on  the  one  hand  to  follow  up 
animal  intellection  to  its  most  noteworthy 
achievements,  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
trace  the  process  of  human  intellection 
down  to  its  crudest  forms  in  the  individ- 
ual and  in  the  race. 

As  it  is  obviously  language  which  marks 
off  human  thought  from  its  analogue  in 
the  animal  world,  our  author  is  naturally 
concerned  to  limit  the  function  of  lan- 
guage. While  allowing  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  *'  conceptual  thought"  qf 
the  logician  involves  language  as  ibi  proper 
instrument  or  vehicle,  he  urges  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  rudimentary  generalizing 
prior  to,  and  therefore  independent  of, 
language.  To  establish  this  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  higher  processes  of  ani- 
mal 'Mdeation"  has  to  be  carried  out. 
In  doing  this  Dr.  Romanes  introduces  a 


number  of  psychological  distinctions  of  a 
somewhat  technical  kind.  Of  these  the 
most  important  perhaps  is  that  between 
the  time-honored  concept  of  the  logician 
and  the  recept.  This  last  corresponds  to 
Mr.  Galton's  generic  image  or  the  com- 
mon image  (Getneinbild)  of  the  German 
psychologists.  It  is  an  image  formed  out 
of  a  number  of  slightly  dissimilar  percepts 
corresponding  to  different  members  of  a 
nairow  concrete  class,  such  as  dog  or 
water.  According  to  our  author  animal 
reasoning  remains  on  the  plane  of  recepts. 
It  is  carried  on  by  pictoiial  representa- 
tions. At  the  same  time  it  involves  a 
process  of  classification  or  generalizing. 
A  diving-bird  must  be  supposed  to  have  a 
generalized  idea  (recept)  of  water,  a  dug 
a  generalized  idea  of  man,  and  so  foith. 
Nay  more,  this  receptual  ideation  enables 
the  animal  to  reach  **  unperceived  abstrac- 
tions," as  the  idea  of  the  quality  of  hol- 
lo wness  in  the  ground,  and  even  **  generic 
ideas  oi  principles,'*^  as  when  the  wiiter's 
own  monkey  ha\ing  discovered  the  way 
to  take  the  handle  out  of  the  hearth- brush 
by  unscrewing  it,  proceeded  to  apply  the 
principle  of  the  screw  to  the  fire-irons, 
bell-handle,  etc. 

The  author's  whole  account  of  this  re- 
ceptual ideation  or  the  logic  of  recepts  is 
interesting  and  persuasive.  He  has,  it 
must  be  owned,  clearly  made  out  the  ex- 
istence of  a  very  creditable  power  among 
animals  of  carrying  out  processes  analogous 
to  our  own  reasonings  without  any  aid 
from  language.  Yet  a  doubt  may  be  en- 
tertained whether  the  author  has  really 
got  at  the  bottom  of  these  mental  feats. 
The  whole  account  of  the  recept  is  a  little 
unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  writer  does  not  make  it  quite 
clear  in  what  sense  it  involves  generaliza- 
tion. He  writes  in  some  places  as  if  the 
fact  of  the  generic  image  having  been 
formed  out  of  a  number  of  percepts  corre- 
sponding to  different  members  of  a  class, 
e.g.  different  sheets  of  water  seen  by  the 
diving-bird,  gives  it  a  general  representa- 
tive character.  But  this,  as  indeed  Dr. 
Romanes  himself  appears  to  recognize  in 
other  places,  is  by  no  means  a  necessary 
consequence.  A  generic  image  may  form 
itself  more  readily  than  a  particular  one, 
just  because  the  animal  is  unable  to  note 
differences  sufficiently  to  distinguish  one 
sheet  of  water  or  one  man  from  another. 
A  baby's  application  of  the  common  epi- 
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setting  the  term  before  its  mind  as  »n  ob- 
ject of  thought.  Lastly  (d)  we  have  the 
denominative  hign,  which  meaDs  a  connota- 
tive  sign  consciously  bestowed  as  such  with 
a  full  conceptual  appreciation  of  its  ofBce 
and  purpose  as  a  name. 

In  this  scheme  Dr.  Romanes  evidently 
recognizes  the  point  we  aie  now  dealing 
withy  viz.  the  implication  of  a  true 
thought-process  in  the  proper  use  of  a 
name.  He  seems  to  be  trying  to  dispense 
with  this  as  long  as  possible,  with  the 
view  of  securing  a  number  of  intermediate 
stepping-stones.  Can  he  be  said  to  have 
succeeded  ?  Does  this  hierarchy  of  signs 
with  its  parallel  scale  of  ideation  carry  us 
up  to  logical  thought  ?  Is  it  even  intelli- 
gible ?     Let  us  briefly  examine  it. 

To  begin  with,  it  staggers  one  not  a 
little  to  find  that  long  before  the  **  clas- 
sificatory  attribution  of  qualities"  is  possi- 
ble, the  aqimal  somehow  manages  to 
mark  **  particular  qualities,'*  whatever 
these  may  mean.  How,  one  asks,  can  a 
sign  be  appended  to  a  quality  without  be- 
coming a  **  connotative  sign,"  that  is, 
attributing  a  quality  to  a  thing  ?  But  let 
us  pass  to  the  leally  important  point,  viz. 
the  alleged  power  of  the  animal,  e.g.  the 
talking  bird,  to  extend  a  sign  to  different 
members  of  a  class,  and  so  to  attribute 
common  qualities  or  resemblances  to 
these,  while  it  is  unable  to  form  a  con- 
cept in  the  full  sense.  This  extension, 
we  are  told,  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the 
sign-using  bird  by  receptual  ideation. 
And  here  the  critic  may  as  well  confess 
liimself  faiily  beaten.  On  the  one  hand, 
Dr.  Romanes  tells  us  that  such  a  named 
recept  is  a  concept  (lower  concept),  and 
moreover  that  the  sign  employed  is  a  con- 
notative sign  ;  on  the  other  hand  he  hast- 
ens to  assure  us  that  it  is  not  a  name,  and 
therefore  presumably  not  a  concept,  in 
the  rigorous  or  perfect  sense,  since  the 
sign  is  not  consciously  employed  as  a  sign. 
Here  we  seem  to  have  a  stepping-stone 
which  it  is  impossible  to  define,  a  sort  of 
tertium  quid  between  the  image  and  the 
concept  which  is  at  once  neither  and  both. 
Surely  if  a  sound  is  used  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  resemblances  and  attributing 
qualities,  it  is  a  genuine  name,  and  the 
mental  process  underlj  ing  it  is  a  germ  of 
true  conceptual  thought.  To  say  that  the 
parrot  attributes  qualities,  and  attributes 
them  in  a  '^  classificatory"  way  too,  seems 
indeed  to  i  'He  bird  has  got  a 


considerable  way  along  the  conceptual 
path,  and  is  fairly  within  sight  of  our  dis- 
tinctions of  thing  and  quality,  individual 
and  class.  AVhy  logical  reflection  on  this 
name  as  such  should  be  needed  to  raise 
such  a  performance  to  the  dignity  of  a 
true  conceptual  act,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand. And  indeed,  the  author  him- 
self appears  to  recognize  all  this  in  a  dim 
way  at  least,  when  be  adds  that  the  cou- 
notative  sign  may  be  the  acccompaniment 
not  only  of  receptual  but  of  truly  concep- 
tual ideation.  At  the  same  time  this  ad- 
dition may  very  well  complete  the  reader's 
perplexity,  for  it  appears  to  render  the 
next  stage  of  evolution,  the  denominative 
sign,  unnecessary. 

Altogether  the  author's  account  of  sign- 
accompanied  ideation  is  not  quite  satis- 
factory. To  begin  with,  one  misses  an 
adequate  psychological  treatment  of  signs 
in  general,  their  nature  and  function  in 
our  mental  processes,  such  as  M.  Taine 
has  given  us  in  the  beginning  of  his  work 
**  On  Intelligence.''  Then  our  author 
has  left  us  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  it  is  that  the  sign  does  for  the  intel- 
lective process,  when  it  begins  to  be  used. 
On  the  one  hand,  since  we  are  told  that 
the  mere  addition  of  a  name  transforms 
the  generic  image  into  a  **  concept/'  we 
naturally  expect  the  function  of  the  sign 
to  be  a  large  and  important  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  gather  that  signs  can  be 
used  at  the  level  of  receptual  ideation, 
where,  consequently,  true  conceptual 
thought  is  wholly  excluded. 

This  confusion  seems  to  have  its  main 
source  in  the  curious  theory  that  while  an 
idea  may  be  general,  it  cannot  become  a 
jtrue  concept  till  it  is  introspectivelj  re- 
garded as  our  idea  ;  and  its  counterpart, 
that  while  a  sign  may  be  a  true  sign  and 
even  subserve  the  attiibution  of  qnalitiea 
to  objects,  it  cannot  grow  into  the  fall 
stature  of  a  name  till  it  is  refleeted  on  aa 
a  name.  By  this  doctrine.  Dr.  Romanes 
seems  unwittingly  to  have  substituted  tba 
logical  for  the  psychologieal  definition  of 
the  concept,  and  so  to  have  pot  Uia  latter 
higher  up  in  the  evolutional  scale  tluni  it 
ought  to  be.  To  this,  it  most  ba  adMcd 
that  the  author  appears  to  lia?a  beta  over* 
anxious,  with  the  view  <rf  awiriln  t^ 
transit  smooth,  to 'molt!  \j  *-  - 
Such  intermediate  fo  i ' 

here  attempts  to       in 
of    intellectual 
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truth  do  away  with  the  broad  distiDctions 
which  psychologists  are  in  the  habit  of 
drawing.  Thus  the  recept  only  appears 
to  connect  the  image  and  the  concept  just 
because  it  tries  to  be  both  at  the  same 
time.  So  the  lower  stadium  of  the  sign 
only  gives  an  appearance  of  bridging  over 
the  interval  between  signless  ideation  and 
sign-aided  thought,  just  because  it  aims 
at  once  at  being  something  less  than  a 
true  sign,  and  this  true  sign  itself. 

If  our  criticisms  are  just,  Dr.  Romanes 
cannot  be  said  to  have  succeeded  in  his 
main  object,  viz.  the  obliteration  of  all 
qualitative  difference  between  human  and 
animal  intellection  by  the  interposition  of 
psychological  links  which  can  be  seen  to 
have  the  essential  characters  of  both. 
And  here  one  is  naturally  led  to  ask 
whether  the  author  is  after  all  on  the  right 
track.  For  he  is  a  master  of  his  facts 
and  shows  considerable  power  in  the  mar- 
shalling of  his  arguments,  and,  as  even  a 
hasty  perusal  of  the  volume  can  show  any- 
body, he  has  here  concentrated  his  force 
in  a  severe  and  sustained  effort.  Where 
he  has  failed  it  is  conjccturable  that  others 
may  fail  also.  And  so  it  behooves  us  to- 
see  whether  he  has  approached  the  prob- 
lem in  the  right  way,  or,  at  least,  in  the 
only  possible  way. 

The  introduction  of  all  this  technical 
mechanism  of  receptual  ideation,  lower 
concepts,  and  the  rest,  has  for  its  avowed 
object  the  avoidance  of  all  introduction  of 
qualitative  change  in  the  process  of  intel- 
lectual evolution.  Dr.  Romanes  tells  us 
plainly  at  the  outset  that  ho  is  going  to 
establish  identity  of  kind  between  the  ani- 
mal and  the  human  type  of  intellection. 
And,  no  doubt,  if  it  were  possible  to  do 
this  in  the  way  here  attempted,  that  is  to 
say  by  interposing  transitional  foims  which 
virtually  efface  all  qualitative  nnlikeness, 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  evo- 
lutionist. But  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
not  the  only  way  of  satisfying  the  require- 
ments of  the  evolution  hypothcBis.  Dr. 
Romanes  pertinently  remarlcs,  in  meeting 
a  priori  objections  to  the  derivation  of 
human  from  animal  intellection,  that  in 
the  life  of  the  haman  individual  we  ac- 
tnally  have  a  series  of  transitions  from 
animal  to  human  psychosis.  Now,  a 
glance  at  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  individual  shows  us  that  distinct  quali- 
tative differences  are  introduced.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  obvious  fact  that  evory  new 


sensation  effects  a  qualitative  addition  to 
the  infant's  mental  life,  there  is  the  more 
important  fact  that  the  first  image  of  the 
absent  mother  or  nurse  introduces  a  new 
sphere  of  mental  activity.  The  child  that 
dreams  and  imagines  is  already  a  different 
being  from  the  infant  that  merely  touches 
and  sees.  Similarly  it  may  be  said  that 
the  first  conscious  process  of  breaking  up 
its  sense-presentations,  the  first  distinct 
apprehension  of  relations,  is  epoch-making 
just  because  it  marks  the  on-coming  of  a 
new  mode  of  mental  activity,  a  qualitative 
extension  of  its  conscious  life. 

To  say  this,  however,  is  not  to  say  that 
the  process  of  development  is  wanting  in 
continuity.  For,  first  of  all,  these  higher 
forms  of  activity  introduce  themselves  in 
the  most  gradual  way,  and  only  slowly 
disentangle  themselves  from  the  lower 
forms  which  constitute  their  matrix. 
Thus  the  image  little  by  little  lifts  itself 
butterfly-like  out  of  its  chrysalis,  the  per- 
cept. Similarly,  what  we  call  thinking, 
with  its  conscious  comparing  and  relating 
of  the  products  of  sense- perception, 
emerges  in  the  most  gradual  way  out  of 
lower  forms  of  psychosis. 

But  this  is  not  all,  or  the  main  thing. 
While  the  higher  and  lower  forms  of  intel- 
lection undoubtedly  exhibit  qualitative 
differences,  it  may  be  possible  to  transcend 
these  differences  by  going  deeper,  and  de- 
tecting the  veritable  elements  of  the  intel- 
lective process.  This  deeper  analysis  is 
emphatically  the  work  of  modern  psy- 
chology, and,  as  every  reader  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer  knows,  is  of  vast  assistance 
to  the  evolutionist  in  following  the  psy- 
chical process  from  its  rudest  conceivable 
form  in  the  lower  grades  of  animal  life  up 
to  the  highest  achievements  of  human 
thought.  The  luminous  idea  that  all  in- 
telligence is  at  bottom  a  combination  of 
two  elementary  processes,  differentiation 
and  integration,  seems  to  lift  one  at  onco 
high  above  the  perplexities  with  which 
our  author  so  laboriously  deals.  It  en- 
ables us  to  say  that  animal  intelligence, 
just  because  it  is  intelligence,  must  be 
identical  in  substance  with  our  own.  The 
qualitative  differences  between  perception 
and  conception,  or,  to  take  Dr.  Romanes* 
example,  ^'  the  logic  of  recepts"  and  the 
logic  of  concepts,  which  obstinately  per- 
sist so  long  as  we  look  at  the  process  ah 
evlra«  now  appear  as  mere  results  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  complexity,  of  unlike  modes 
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of  combination  of  the  ultimate  e1e;nents  ; 
just  as  to  the  physiologist  the  manifold 
variety  of  color  resolves  itself  into  differ- 
ent modes  of  combination  of  two  or  three 
elementary  sentient  processes. 

When  once  this  fundamental  identity 
of  all  intellective  processes  is  cleaily  ap- 
prehended, the  question  where  exactly  in 
the  evolutionist's  tree  the  twig  of  thought 
proper,  or  better,  perhaps,  of  conscious 
generalization,  branches  off,  sinks  to  its 
proper  place  as  a  question  of  quite  second- 
ary importance.  At  the  same  time  we 
may  agree  with  Dr.  Romanes  that  the 
point  has  its  real  historical  or  genealogical 
interest,  and  that  he  has  not  done  amiss 
to  devote  a  volume  to  its  discussion. 

The  question  turns  mainly  on  the  point 
how  much  the  animal  can  do  by  means  of 
pure  imagining  and  the  aid  of  associa- 
tion. Our  author  clearly  recognizes  that 
this  will  carry  animals  some  way,  and  may 
give  to  their  mental  operations  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  true  geiyralizing  process. 
But  he  has  not  fixed  the  limits  of  this  pic- 
torial or  suggestive  inference  with  the  pre- 
cision one  looks  for,  partly,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause his  whole  view  of  the  generic  image 
as  somehow  involving  a  generalizing  proc- 
ess tended  to  obscure  from  him  the  real 
point.  One  might  safely,  perhaps,  hazard 
the  assertion  that  the  diving-bird  can  get 
on  very  well  without  anything  like  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  water,  a  pure  (generic)  image 
being  all  that  seems  necessary.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  is  disposed,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  adduced  by  our  author, 
to  put  the  beginnings  of  the  true  general- 
izing process  pretty  low  down.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be  involved  in  the  mental 
life  of  the  ants,  as  elicited  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  experiments,  and  described  by 
Dr.  Romanes  (p.  94  and  following). 
And  since  these  particular  actions  plainly 
imply  the  use  of  signs,  and  apparently 
aigns  capable  of  indicating  such  abstract 
ideas  as  those  of  quantity,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  we  should  hesitate  to  call  ants 
thinkers  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  form 
general  notions.  The  same  applies  to  the 
mechanical  inventions  of  the  spider,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Larkin  (p.  62).  Similarly, 
it  Is  difficult  to  deny  the  rudiment  of 
'*  conceptual  thought"  to  a  fox  who  can 
reason  on  the  matter  of  traps  in  the  way 
described  by  Leroy  (p.  56),  or  to  a  dog 
that  was  cured  of  his  dread  of  imagined 
thunder  by  being    '  he  true  cause  of 


the  disturbing  noise,  viz.  the  shooting 
bags  of  apples  on  to  a  floor  (pp.  59,  GO). 
No  doubt  there  is  a  danger  in  straightway 
endowing  animals  with  mental  qualities 
identical  with  our  own,  when  their  actions 
resemble  ours.  There  may,  of  course,  be 
two  psychological  explanations  of  the 
same  action.  We  cannot,  however,  es- 
cape our  limitations,  and,  if  we  are  to  deal 
with  animal  ways  at  all,  we  are  bound  to 
interpret  them  in  terms  of  our  own  mental 
processes. 

The  hesitation  of  the  evolutionist  to  at- 
tribute rudimentary  thought  to  animals, 
in  which  Dr.  Romanes  evidently  shares, 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  firmly  established 
assumption  that  we  generalize  by  help  of 
language.  To  the  nominalist  more  espe- 
cially it  savors  of  rank  heresy  to  hint  that 
animals  apparently  destitute  of  signs  may 
be  capable  of  generalizing  their  percep- 
tions and  reaching  a  dim  consciousness  of 
the  distinction  between  the  universal  and 
the  particular. 

But  is  the  nominalist's  assumption  tliat 
language  is  the  indispensable  instrument 
of  thought  above  challenge  ?  A  consider- 
able part  of  Dr.  Romanes'  volume  deals 
with  the  lelations  of  thought  to  language. 
He  gives  us  a  fairly  good  summary  of  the 
results  of  research  into  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage. It  cannot  be  said  that  these  throw 
much  light  on  the  question.  Perhaps  it 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  should. 
Our  author  contends  with  some  skill  as 
against  Professor  Max  MdUer  that  the 
earliest  traces  of  human  language  suggest 
a  highly  pictorial  and  non-conceptual 
mode  of  ideation.  And  in  his  ingenious 
hypothetical  account  of  the  genealogy  of, 
man  as  the  articulate  reasoner  our  author 
inclines  to  the  idea  that,  so  far  from  lan- 
guage making  the  thinker,  the  endowment 
of  language  has  to  be  engrafted  on  a  high 
quality  of  intelligence,  and  even  then  to 
undergo  considerable  development  before 
it  becomes  a  mechanism  for  conceptaal 
thouocht. 

The  whole  subject  is  still  a  dark  and 
perplexing  one,  and  we  must  refrain  from 
dogmatizing.  It  may,  however,  be  con- 
tended that  the  evidence  on  the  whole 
supports  the  view  that  the  generalizing 
process  is  up  to  a  certain  and  not  very 
high  point  independent  of  language. 
That  is  to  say,  an  animal  nnassisted  by 
any  system  of  general  signs  may  make  a 
start  along  the  path  of  comparing  its  ob- 
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servations,  resolving  them  into  their  con- 
stituents, and  separating  out  some  of  these 
as  common  qualities.  Whether  in  these 
nascent  operations  of  thought  there  is 
some  substitute  for  our  mechanism  of 
signs,  we  do  not  know  and  perhaps  never 
shall  know.  However  this  be,  they  re- 
main nascent  processes  never  rising  above 
a  certain  level.  The  addition  of  some 
kind  of  sign  which  can  be  used  as  a  matk 


of  common  features  or  qualities  seems  to 
be  indispensable  to  any  high  degree  of 
generalization,  and  to  any  elaborate  proc- 
ess of  reasoning.  It  is  the  want  of  suc.h 
signs,  and  not  the  lack  of  the  **  power  of 
abstraction,"  that  keeps  certain  animals, 
for  example  the  dog,  from  being  rational 
animals  in  as  complete  a  sense  as  a  largo 
number  of  our  own  species. — Nineteenth 
Century, 


•  ♦  • 


CHABLES    STEWABT  PABNELL. 


BY  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY,   M.P. 


I  FIRST  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Parnell  shortly  after  his  entering  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1875.  I  knew 
nothing  of  him  up  to  that  time  except  his 
historic  name.  I  knew  that  he  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  Sir  John  Parnell  who 
stood  by  Grattan*s  side  in  the  long  strug- 
gle against  the  passing  of  the  fatal  Act  of 
Union.  The  mere  name  was  naturally  a 
recommendation  to  me.  I  used  to  watch 
the  House  of  Commons  very  closely  in 
those  days,  although  I  was  not  yet  a  mem- 
ber. At  that  time  I  did  not  intend  to  be 
a  member.  I  had  been  asked  more  than 
once  to  stand  for  an  Iiish  constituency, 
and  I  had  always  refused.  I  did  not  see 
anything  in  particular  to  go  into  Parlia- 
ment for.  I  could  not  be  an  English 
member — I  mean,  I  could  not  stand  for  an 
English  constituency — with  my  strong 
Irish  national  sentiments  ;  and  there  did 
not  seem  much  that  an  Irish  representa- 
tive could  do.  The  national  cause  had 
indeed  revi\ed  under  the  name  of  Home 
Rule,  and  there  were  many  earnest  men 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  even  in  those 
days,  to  speak  up  for  that  cause.  Mr. 
Isaac  Butt  was  the  Home  Rule  leader,  and 
among  his  followers  were  my  late  friend 
Alexander  M.  Sullivan,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  speakers  who  ever  addressed  the 
House  of  Commons  as  an  Irish  represent- 
ative since  the  days  of  0' Council  ;  and 
there  were  many  other  eloquent  and  capa- 
ble men.  But  there  did  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  much  life  in  the  whole  affair.  The 
policy  of  Mr.  Butt  was  to  have  what  is 
called  a  **  full  dress  debate"  on  Home 
Rule  once  in  every  Session.  Mr.  Butt 
made  a  capital  speech  himself,  full  of  argu- 
ment and  eloquence,  and  several  of   his 


followers  made  brilliant  speeches.  In 
fact,  they  had  the  argument  and  the  elo- 
quence all  to  themselves.  Very  few  Eng- 
lish or  Scottish  members  took  any  part  in 
the  debate.  Two  nights  were  resignedly 
given  up  to  the  parade  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers, and  that  was  all.  At  the  close  of 
the  debate  the  Minister  in  charge  got  up 
and  made  a  speech  in  which  he  compli- 
mented Mr.  Butt  on  his  ability  and  his 
eloquence — praised  the  general  tone  of  the 
Irish  speakers — ^gently  deprecated  the  ex- 
treme utterances  of  some  few  of  them,  and 
then  blandly  put  the  whole  question  away. 
He  merely  declared  that  it  would  not  bo 
possible  for  any  English  Government  even 
to  argue  the  Home  Rule  question  seri- 
ously :  but  considerately  added  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  did  not  object  to  the 
Irish  members  having  their  annual  say  on 
the  subject.  Then  the  division  was  taken, 
thirty  or  forty  one  way — some  hundreds 
the  other  way.  Next  morning  the  Lon- 
don daily  papers  all  said  that  no  English 
statesman  could  possibly  promise  even  to 
grant  an  inquiry  into  the  reason  of  the 
demand  for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland.  At 
that  time  all  that  members  from  Ireland 
asked  for  was  a  Committee  or  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  reasonableness  of  the 
demand  for  Home  Rule. 

I  did  not  see  much  promise  in  all  this. 
Yet  I  had  nothing  better  to  suggest.  The 
people  of  Ireland  then  took  but  little  in- 
terest in  Parliamentary  agitation.  There 
was  no  popular  suffrage.  Men  who  went 
into  Parliament  as  avowed  Irish  National- 
ists usually  ended  by  taking  some  sort  of 
office  or  place  of  emolument  under  the 
Government.  The  memory  of  the  treason 
of  Keogh  and  Sadleir  was  still  keen  and 
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for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  hearing 
for  a  great  national  cause.  .We  know 
what  happened,  lie  obtained  the  hear- 
ing, and  the  true  Liberalism  of  England 
and  Scotland  and  Wales  admitted  at  last 
the  justice  of  the  cause. 

It  soon  became  apparent  to  me  that  Mr. 
Parncll  was  on  the  light  track,  and  I  felt 
a  strong  desire  to  be  with  him  in  his  plan 
of  campaign.  Still  I  did  not  accept  his 
leadership.  Ho  offered  me  his  influence 
and  support  if  I  would  consent  to  stand 
for  an  Irish  county  under  his  leadership. 
I  refused  to  accept  the  offer.  I  preferred 
to  keep  myself  free.  Suddenly  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  a  county,  and  I  was  invited 
to  stand.  I  was  asked  simply  on  my 
reputation  as  an  Irish  literary  man,  who, 
although  making  his  living  in  London, 
had  never  ceased  to  be  a  Nationalist.  I 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  elected 
without  opposition.  I  was  not  asked  one 
single  question  about  Mr.  Pamell  or  bis 
policy.  I  went  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons absolutely  free  and  unpledged  to  any 
party — except,  of  course,  to  whatever 
party  best  represented  in  my  opinion  the 
cause  of  Ireland.  This  was  while  Mr. 
Butt  still  retained  the  leadership. 

Mr.  Butt  died  soon  after.  Some  of 
Mr.  Butt's  devoted  followers  declared 
that  Mr.  Parnell  had  hounded  him  to  his 
death.  Of  course,  when  any  public  man 
dies  such  a  charge  is  made  against  some- 
body. It  was  flung  out  as  an  accusation 
against  Sir  Robert  Peel  tbat  he  had 
hounded  Canning  to  his  death.  What 
Mr.  Pamell  did  with  regard  to  Mr.  Butt 
was  that  he  pressed  en  a  plan  of  action 
more  strong  and  direct  than  any  of  the 
methods  which  Mr.  Butt  was  willing  to 
adopt.  I  knew  Mr.  Butt  and  greatly  ad- 
mired his  varied  abilities.  But  I  could 
not  help  seeing  tbat  his  policy  was  thor- 
oughly played  out.  I  believed  then,  and 
I  believe  now,  that  Mr.  Parnell  had 
breathed  a  fresh  and  vigorous  life  into 
the  party,  and  I  gave  him  such  support  as 
I  could  give.  I  think  Mr.  Pamell  was 
perfectly  right  in  the  course  he  took.  It 
is  childish,  and  worse  than  childish,  to  say 
ihat  if  you  set  yourself  in  opposition  to 
Afome  particular  policy  conducted  by  a 
nblic  man,  with  whose  political  purposes 
490  are  mainly  in  sympathy,  and  that  man 
^terward  dies,  you  are  open  to  the  charge 
'  baving  hounded  him  to  his  death. 
an  abanrd  principle  would  render  all 


progress  in  political  affairs  impossible. 
Yet  it  was  for  a  long  time  a  charge  againift 
Mr.  Parnell  that  he  had  hounded  Isaac 
Butt  to  his  death.  Before  Mr.  Butt's 
death,  I  had  identifled  myself  with  Mr. 
Parnell 's  little  party  of  some  eight  or  ten 
members,  and  I  stayed  with  him  through 
many  dark  days  and  many  grim  fortunes. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Shaw 
became  leader  of  our  party  for  a  short 
time.'  But  after  the  General  Elections  of 
1880  it  was  clear  to  most  of  us  that  Mr. 
Pamell  was  destined  to  bo  the  popular 
man  in  Ireland,  and  he  was  chosen  leader 
over  the  head  of  Mr.  Shaw.  Had  Mr. 
Shaw  died  anywhere  about  that  time,  we 
should  of  course  have  been  charged  with 
having  hounded  him  to  his  death.  Then 
came  the  most  important  crisis  which,  in 
ray  opinion,  Mr.  Parnell  ever  had  to  face. 
All  the  **  moderate  men,"  as  they  used  to 
be  called,  and  as  they  called  themselves, 
straightway  deserted  him  and  us,  and  sat 
on  benches  opposed  to  us.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  at  that  time  there  was  no 
popular  franchise  in  Ireland.  We  knew 
very  well  that  if  the  Irish  peasant  could 
be  allowed  to  give  his  vote,  that  vote 
would  have  been  given  without  hesitation 
for  Mr.  Parnell.  But  the  suffrage  in 
Ireland  was  still  very  narrow,  and  the 
peasant  on  the  fields  and  the  artisan  in  the 
towns  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
When  we  got,  through  Mr.  Gladstone's 
means,  the  extended  franchise  some  years 
after,  we  swept  the  country  of  the  men 
who  had  followed  Mr.  Shaw.  Not  one 
of  them,  I  think,  came  in  at  the  elections 
of  1880.  But  in  the  meantime  it  was  a 
terrible  crisis  for  Mr.  Parnell.  He  had 
not  a  majority  of  Irish  members.  He  had 
no  absolutely  conclusive  proof  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  in  general  were  with 
him  ;  in  the  absence  of  a  popular  suffrage 
he  could  have  no  such  proof.  Yet  he 
held  his  course  with  the  sustaining  convic- 
tion that  time  would  prove  him  to  be  in 
the  right.  I  admired  him  thoroughly 
during  all  those  years  of  trial.  We  had 
to  fight  a  long  battle  against  coercion,  and 
we  had  those  against  us  who  ought  to 
have  been  for  us.  Mr.  Parnell  never  lost 
courage,  temper,  or  confidence.  Then 
came  the  terrible  crisis  of  the  Phoenix 
Park.  For  a  moment,  Mr.  Parnell 
seemed  desponding  —  almost  despairing. 
*'  It  is  always  like  this  in  Ireland,''  he 
said    more   than    once  ;    ^^  whenever   she 
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beanty  of  a  landscape,  or  for  any  of  the 
uDnumbered  Bubjecta  and  questions  con- 
nected with  all  these.  He  bad  not  tbe 
slia;hteat  intereet  in  what  are  called  "  prob- 
lems of  life."  I  never  beaid  from  him  a 
vord  that  appertained  to  anything;  meta- 
physical or  psychological,  or  to  any  form 
of  self-analysis — that  morbid  pastime  of 
the  a<;e — or  analysis  of  any  life-problem 
whatever.  He  had  bitt  a  slight  and  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  history.  There  are 
men  who  must  be  described  as  famous 
among  the  living  in  our  day  in  art  or  let- 
ters, and  whose  names  would  have  con- 
veyed to  Mr.  Farnell's  mind  no  manner 
of  idea.  1  do  not  think  1  say  a  word  loo 
much  when  1  say  that  the  whole  of  the 
literary  and  artistic  side  of  life  was  dark- 
ness to  Mr.  Patnell,  Tt  waa  not  so  much 
that  be  turned  away  from  it  as  that  ho 
passed  it  without  looking  at  it.  But  one 
could  not  talk  with  Mr.  Parnell  for  long 
without  gainintt  the  impreNsion  that  he 
was  talking  with  a  man  of  commanding 
intellect.  Mr.  Pamell  never  talked  mere 
commonplaces.  Ho  took  in  new  ideas 
slowly,  but  when  once  they  had  got  into 
his  mind  they  spread  and  germinated  and 
became  fertile  there.  Ue  had  a  very 
quick  and  keen  observation,  and  a  remark- 
able judgment  as  to  character  and  uatnre. 
He  could  look  across  n  whole  field  of  poli- 
tics, and  take  in  the  complete  situation  at 
a  glance.  He  had  above  all  things  the 
instinct  and  the  genius  of  the  i 
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often    slow,    uncertain,    undecided  ;     sat 
silently  listening  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
put   oS    his   own   judgment  to  the  la^t, 
sometimes  gave  no  opinion  of  his  own, 
bnt  suddenly  adopted  the  opinion  of  an- 
other man.     In   whatever  course  he  de- 
cided   on   taking  he  was  almost  sure  to 
prove  himself  right  in  the  result.     But  it 
was  not  in  council  that  he  showed  him- 
self at  his  beat.     Tt  was  in  a  crisis  that  his 
genius  came  snddeoly  out.     A  great  un- 
expected political  crisis  arises  in  the  House 
o/Oommons.     Perhaps  a  vote  of  censnre 
ia  broagbt  forward  and  pressed  against  the 
^hi»try.     The  sabject  is  one  which  does 
lot  gn-voln  any  principle,  so  far  as  Irish 
*^ff^;fa  iB  oonceraed,  and  the  decision  of 
ij^ay    ^itiier  way  would  not  directly  aSect 
»i^    f  f  i :rii*     inte:  The   Irish  members 

**'  -      •  -->  *''■    nn  altogether  from  voting, 

to  the  traditions  and  the 
lav.  of  all  independent  parties 


in  Parliament,  they  are  free  to  vote  for 
one  side  or  the  other,  as  either  might  be 
made  indirectly  or  even  remotely  a  means 

of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Irish 
cause.  Nothing  has  beeu  decided  by  the 
Irish  party  ;  they  are  wailing  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  debate  and  of  events. 
Events  have  changed,  there  is  a  collapse 
here,  a  breakdown  there  ;  an  admission 
made  on  the  one  side,  a  promise  exacted 
on  the  other.  The  whole  situntion  is 
new,  and  there  is  no  time  to  consider  it. 
The  division  bell  will  ring  in  a  moment, 
and  on  the  vote  of  the  Iiiah  party  depends 
the  fate  of  a  Mini^^try.  Parnell  sits  for  a 
moment  silent,  and  his  men  all  look  to 
him.  Suddenly  he  says,  in  the  quietest 
and  most  unmoved  tone  :  "  I  think  we 
had  better  vote  with  the  Government  this 
time  ;"  or,  "  I  think  we  shall  do  well  by 
voting  with  the  Opposition."  I  never 
knew  Mr.  Parnell  to  make  a  mistake  in 
strategy  or  in  tactics  when  he  was  thus 
suddenly  thrown  back  upon  his  own  in- 
stinct and  his  own  inspiration  as  command- 
er-in-chief. Most  of  those  who  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  journaliem  must  have 
known  the  Special  Corref^pondenl  who  ia 
good  for  little  or  nothing  if  he  is  set  down 
to  write  an  account  of  some  peaceful  civil 
ceremonial,  but  who  becomes  a  brilliant 
and  powerful  writer  when  he  is  wrapped 
in  the  smoke  of  a  battle-field,  and  has  to 
scratch  dowD  his  "copy"  on  horseback, 
and  with  the  shells  screaming  about  him. 
The  excitement  gives  him  instant  posses- 
sion and  command  of  all  his  tinest  facul- 
ties. Mr.  Parnell  sometimes  reminded 
me  of  this  order  of  Spi'cial  Correspondent. 
The  more  exciting  the  crisis,  the  more 
severe  the  responsibility,  the  brighter  and 
calmer  became  the  intellect  of  our  com- 
mander-in-chief. We  knew  we  could  al- 
ways trnst  to  his  judgment  then. 

Mr,  I'arnell'a  policy  grew  npon  him, 
and  developed  within  him,  as  events  went 
on.  He  could  no  more  have  intended  at 
the  beginning  to  do  all  that  he  did  than 
Julius  Caisar  could  have  started  in  life 
with  the  determination  to  become  the 
greatest  man  in  the  world.  In  his  Uni- 
versity days  hn  had  no  care  about  politics 
whatever  ;  he  haidly  knew  that  there  was 
any  Irish  national  question.  He  himself 
told  me  some  years  ago  of  the  accident, 
as  it  might  almost  he  called,  which  first 
sent  him  into  political  life.  Of  course  he 
must  have  come  into  politics  sooner  or 
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country.  Therefore  the  new  national 
movement  under  the  new  name  of  Home 
Rule  had  not  taken  much  hold  of  the 
heart  of  the  Irish  population.  To  this 
very  day — to  this  very  hour — the  memory 
of  Sadleir  and  Keogh  is  appealed  to  in 
Ireland  as  a  warning  against  any  manner 
of  Parliamentary  agitation  which  does  not 
have  as  its  first  principle  hatred  and  hos- 
tility to  the  English  Liberal  party.  It  is 
forgotten  that  Keogh*s  most  impassioned 
appeals  were  made  to  the  men  of  the  hill- 
side, that  he  appealed  shrilly  .to  the  uncon- 
stitutional forces,  and  professed  a  noble 
scorn  of  anything  merely  Parliamentary 
— until  his  scorn  of  Pailiamentary  meth- 
ods had  found  him  so  firm  in  his  Parlia- 
mentary seat  as  to  enable  him  to  use  Par- 
liamentary methods  for  his  own  personal 
advantage.  It  was  ParnelPs  skill,  fore- 
sight, and  good  fortune  which  enabled 
him  to  turn  the  very  hatred  of  the  Enolish 
Parliament  into  a  means  of  bringing  Ire- 
land back  to  the  ways  of  Pailiamentary 
agitation.  Does  this  seem  a  paradox  ? 
I  Hhall  show  very  easily  that  it  was  a  sound 
and  statesmanlike  policy. 

Why  not  start  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons an  Irish  National  party,  which  should 
express  by  its  very  action  in  Parliament 
the  distrust  and  hatred  felt  by  so  many  of 
the  Irish  people  for  any  and  every  English 
Parliament  ?  Would  not  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  Irish  people  soon  begin  to  put 
faith  in  a  party  which  employed  its  posi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  to  worry 
and  obstruct  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
make  it  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
nations  ?  What  ardent  Irish  Nationalist 
could  refuse  to  give  his  approval  and  his 
support  to  a  party  like  that  ?  Mr.  Par- 
nell  came  in  at  a  fortunate  time  for  such 
a  policy.  The  Tories  were  engaged  in 
passing  a  Coercion  Act,  and  the  prisons 
were  yet  full  of  Fenian  captives.  The 
country  was  getting  tired  of  Butt's  annual 
motions  and  the  annual  compliments  paid 
to  him  by  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  A 
new  sensation  ran  through  the  veins  of 
the  people  when  it  was  found  that  a  group 
of  men  had  come  up  in  the  House  of 
Commons  who  were  determined  to  ob- 
struct the  Government  and  every  Govern- 
ment in  every  way,  and  turn  the  rules  of 
the  Hoo^e  of  Commons  against  the  House 
itself.  Mr*  Pamell  very  wisely  did  not 
confine  himself  to  Irish  questions.  Very 
early  in  his  eafter  he  signalized  himself 


by  joining  with  a  small  and  earnest  set  of 
English  Radicals  in  obstructing  the  policy 
of  the  Tory  Government  in  South  Africa. 
He  took  the  leading  part  in  the  obstruc- 
tive movement  which  ended  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  flogging  in  the  army  and  navy. 
Probably  it  was  his  experience  of  the  effect 
that  could  be  produced  upon  English 
popular  feeling  by  a  bold  and  daring  pol. 
icy  of  this  kind  which  first  put  into  his 
mind  the  idea  that  Home  Rule  itself  could 
be  carried  by  such  a  policy.  Only  by 
degrees  and  slowly  could  there  have  come 
on  him  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  tremen- 
dous strength  of  a  policy  of  systematized 
obstruction.  I  have  heard  it  told  as  an 
anecdote  of  Mr.  Spurgeon — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  true  or  not — that  when  some- 
body asked  him  what  he  would  have  done 
in  his  early  preaching  career  if  he  had 
failed  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  con- 
gregation, he  declared  that  if  he  could  not 
have  accomplished  his  object  otherwise  he 
would  have  mounted  the  pulpit  in  a  red 
eoat,  and  so  compelled  attention.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  had  a  just  confidence  in  what  he 
intended  to  say.  Only  get  the  congrega- 
tion to  listen  at  the  first,  and  all  the  rest 
was  safe.  Something  like  that  was  the 
idea  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  of  his  few  asso- 
ciates in  the  early  days  of  his  obstruction. 
The  immediate  business  was  to  obstruct 
coercion,  and  the  Tory  Government  who 
were  pressing  it  on.  That  was  work 
enough  in  itself  to  win  the  approval  of  all 
Irish  Nationalists.  Besides  that,  Ihero 
was  the  fact  that,  while  Isaac  Butt  always 
showed  the  utmost  deference  to  the  rules 
and  the  usages  and  the  conventionalities  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  this  new  party 
proclaimed  an  absolute  indifference  to  all 
public  opinion  and  all  judgment  except 
the  public  opinion  and  the  judgment  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.  And  then  behind 
all  that — and  this  was  the  thought  that 
came  latest  up  in  Mr.  Parnell's  mind — 
was  the  idea  that  if  the  Irish  Nationalists 
could  compel  England,  and  especially  the 
English  democracy,  to  listen  to  what  they 
had  to  say  for  Ireland,  the  English  de- 
mocracy would  be  converted  to  our  cause. 
Mr.  Pamell  had  at  that  time,  and  for 
years  after,  a  great  faith  in  the  ultimate 
justice  of  English  public  opinion.  He 
was  patient,  and  quite  willing  to  await  re- 
sults. I  remember  years  after  this,  when 
the  Pamell  Commission  was  about  to 
open,  I  told  him  one  day  that  I  thought 
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Jules  Lemaltre,  Mallarme,  Verlaine, 
Mor^as,  Mirbcau,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Ca- 
tulle  Mend^s,  Copp6e,  Vacquerie,  Rod, 
and  some  half  a  hundred  of  other  writers 
may  bo  considered  representative — the 
characteristic  vices  and  foibles  of  the  man 
of  letters  assuredly  play  no  inconsiderable 
part  in  the  **  evolution  of  literature." 
Here  may  be  learned  the  art  of  literary 
self-advertisement  in  both  the  direct  way, 
which  thrusts  forward  the  **  I,''  naked 
and  unashamed,  and  the  indirect  way, 
which  reflects  the  **  I"  in  the  mirrors  of 
admired  and  admiring  friends  ;  here  may 
be  witnessed  the  indignant  revolt  of  youth 
against  age — youth,  which,  after  centuries 
of  venerable  folly,  has  at  last  found  the 
secret  of  all  beauty  and  the  key  to  univer- 
sal truth  ;  here  may  be  seen  the  scorn  of 
self-satisfied  age  for  aspiring  youth  ;  here 
the  pride  of  mystification  ;  the  war  of 
schools,  the  hatred  of  successful  rivals, 
and  the  bitterer  hatred  of  successful  com- 
rades. **  I  have  read  your  Enqnetes," 
writes  M,  Gustave  Guiches,  **  which  move 
so  picturesquely  through  the  couttless 
aesthetics  of  the  day.  It  is  as  if  I  were 
reading  over  again  the  Tentation  de  Saint 
Antoine.  From  these  studies  of  yours 
there  creeps  over  me  a  nightmare  as  dis- 
tressing as  that  caused  by  the  vision  of  re- 
ligious chaos  in  Flaubert's  book.  I  have 
seen  defiling  past  me  symbolists,  instru- 
mentalists, decadents,  naturalists,  neo- 
realists,  supra-naturalists,  psychologists, 
Pamassiens,  mages,  Positivists,  Buddh- 
ists, Tolstoizers  ;  I  have  heard  fierce  im- 
precations, bitter  laughter,  cries  of  pity, 
solemn  anathemas,  subtle  analyses,  abso- 
lute syntheses,  proclamations  eloquently 
improvised.  Everything  has  been  said, 
re-said,  unsaid."  And  M.  Guiches  there- 
upon proceeds  to  add  his  own  particular 
speech  to  the  confusion  of  Babel.  **  Lit- 
erary Evolution  1"  cries  M.  Paul  Bonne- 
tain,  **  evolution  of  a  tortoise  wriggling 
on  its  back  1" 

M.  Leon  Hennique,  author  of  Poeuf, 
and  of  the  more  recent  Un  Caracthre^  a 
study,  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  of  the  more 
obscure  hypnotic  phenomena,  was  one  of 
the  few  who  faced  round  upon  the  in- 
genious and  courteoas  tormentor,  con- 
fronting him  with  a  direct  negative.  *'  I 
cannot  persuade  myself,"  he  wrote,  "  to 
belabor  the  masters,  to  use  my  finger- 
nails on  the  writers  of  my  own  generation, 
to  cleave  in  twain  my  yoangcr  brethren, 


nor  in  any  way  whatever  to  trumpet  medi- 
ocrity or  what  is  beneath  mediocrity. 
.  .  ,  Nay,  I  cannot  even  utter  my  own 
^loge,^^  It  was  a  magnanimous  resolve  ; 
but  the  interviewer  was  not  defrauded  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  well  content  to 
have  secured  so  striking  a  communication. 
More  trying  was  the  reception  given  to 
him  by  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant,  whoso 
reputation  is  that  of  the  man  in  all  Paris 
most  difficult  to  approach.  M.  Huret 
tells,  with  a  touch  of  pathos,  how  long- 
ingly he  had  anticipated  this  particular 
interview.  From  early  youth  the  ideal 
author  of  his  imagination  had  been  Guy 
de  Maupassant ;  true,  he  had  heard  the 
great  disciple  of  Flaubert  stjled  '*un 
snob,"  but  to  what  calumnies  is  not  genius 
exposed  ?  and  now  the  eventful  moment 
of  audience  was  come.  I  quote  from 
M.  Huret  the  record  of  what  followed  : — 

•*  I  ring.  A  servant,  or  rather  a  flunkey, 
appears  ;  you  know  that  insolent  eye  which 
we  see  in  all  the  antechambtrs  of  the  umbi- 
tions  bourgeois.  *  Monsienr  is  not  at  home/ 
I  wrote  some  words,  notwithstanding,  on  my 
card,  and  I  was  introduced,  passing  through 
an  antechamber  decorated  with  Arab  hangings, 
and  entering  a  laxurioua  room  which  1  have 
no  lime  to  describe,  where  tender  colors  ruled, 
and  which  in  its  general  effect  seemed  to  me 
to  be  in  far  from  excellent  taste. 

' '  Enter  the  master.  I  surveyed  him  with 
cariosity  and  remained  stupefied :  Guy  de 
Maupassant !  Guy  de  Maupassant !  For  so 
much  time  as  it  takes  to  bow,  choose  a  chair, 
and  sit  down  I  inwardly  repeated  the  name, 
and  gazed  at  the  little  man  before  me  ;  shoul- 
ders not  too  broad  ;  heavy,  bi-colored  mus- 
tache, chestnut,  the  hairs  as  if  they  had  been 
steeped  in  alcohol.  He  courteously  begged 
me  to  be  seated.  But  on  the  first  words  re- 
ferring to  literature,  a  consultation,  etc.,  he 
assumed  a  dinagreeable  aspect,  as  if  the  vic- 
tim of  headache  or  in  some  w^ay  thoroughly 
uncomfortable.  *  Oh,  monsieur,'  he  said — 
and  his  words  came  wearily  and  his  whole  air 
was  splenetic,  *  I  beg  of  yon,  do  not  speak  to 
me  of  literature  I  I  am  suffering  from  severe 
neuralgia  ;  I  start  for  Mice  the  day  after  to- 
morrow,—so  my  physician  orders  me — the  at- 
mosphere here  in  Paris  oppresses  me,  the 
noise,  the  agitation  ;  1  am  really  very  far  from 
well.*  I  sympathized,  and  approaching  the 
subject  again  with  the  utmost  precaution  and 
my  best  skill,  tried  to  elicit  some  vague  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  '  Oh,  literature,  mon- 
sieur !  I  never  speak  of  it.  I  write  when  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  do  so,  but  speak  of  it — 
no  !  Besides  at  present  I  know  not  one  man 
of  letters.  I  am  on  good  terms  with  Zola, 
with  Goncourt,  in  spite  of  his  Mtmoirs,  but 
them  I  rarely  see,  and  the  rest  never.  I  know 
only  the  younger  Dumas  ;  our  provinces  are 
not  the  same  and  we  never  speak  of  litera- 
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recorded  in  the  interview  with  the  great 
poet  whom  M.  Anatole  France  had  been 
so  unlucky  as  to  offend.  The  ladies  rose, 
but  not  without  a  feminine  outbreak  of 
criticism  :  *'  Oh  !  vos  symbolistes  !  Jo 
les  ex6cre."  Instantly  the  words  were 
transferred  to  the  fortunate  recorder's 
note-book.  '*  But  this  is  not  part  of  the 
interview,  surely?"  *' No,  madame,"  I 
replied,  with  a  smile  in  response  to  hers, 
**  but  it  is  color — and  so  local  I'' 

There  is  color,  too,  in  the  picture  of 
M.  Octave  Mirheau,  the  celebrated  author 
of  Cahaire  and  Sibastien  Roch,  in  his 
garden  near  Rouen,  amid  his  Japanese 
lilies  and  German  irises  ;  or  pointing  out 
to  his  visitor  the  Chinese  Mor^as,  with  its 
great  orange  petals,  **  worth  many  Mor^as 
of  Athens  [the  author  of  the  Passionate 
Pilffrim],  I  assure  you."  But  English 
readors,  at  the  present  moment,  will  pre- 
fer another  picture — that  of  the  **  Flemish 
Shakespeare"  (writer  of  genius,  surely, 
but  a  very  Flemish  Shakespeare),  of 
whom  M.  Mirbean  was  the  discoverer, 
and  about  whom  we  have  already  heard  a 
good  deal,  and  shall  soon  hear  more.  In 
order  to  find  M.  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  it 
was  necessary  to  take  the  train  for  Ghent. 
The  weather  was  abominable,  and  under 
the  melancholy  sky  the  interviewer  ex- 
pected to  see,  in  a  suitably  gloomy  envi- 
ronment, the  spectral  figure  of  the  author 
of  La  Princesse  Maleine. 

' '  A  surprise.  Twenty-seven  years  old,  large- 
ly built,  square  shoulders,  blond  mustache  cut 
close,  MsBterlinok,  with  his  regular  features, 
bright  eyes,  and  cheeks  of  rosy  bloom,  real- 
izes exactly  the  Flemish  type.  This,  added  to 
his  very  simple  manners,  his  almost  timid 
bearing,  the  absence  of  gestures  and  the  ab- 
sence also  of  embarrassment,  aroused  at  once 
a  feeling  of  very  agreeable  surprise.  This 
man,  with  his  correct  dress — black,  with  white 
silk  cravat— will  not  play  the  part  of  the  pre- 
cocious genius,  nor  deal  in  mystery  or  vienf out- 
ism  ;  he  is  modest  and  he  is  sincere.  But  the 
charm  has  something  to  counterbalance  it ;  if 
I  do  not  succeed  in  making  my  interlocutor 
forget  the  interview,  which  terrifies  him,  I 
shall  elicit  nothing  for  my  Enquete,  or  next 
to  nothing  from  his  large  tranquillity.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  I  began  to  reckon  my 
gains  ;  not  a  word  about  himself  or  others,  or 
hardly  a  word  ;  brief  phrases,  monosyllabic 
replies  to  my  questions,  a  slight  gesture,  a  nod 
of  the  head,  a  movement  of  the  lips  or  eye- 
brows, such  will  be  all  I  glean  from  the  sub- 
ject of  my  interview  so  long  as  he  feels  him- 
self a  victim  of  the  interviewer.  Little  by  lit- 
tle I  must  make  him  forget  the  purpose  of  my 
travel,  and  break  up  bit  by  bit  this  blond 
piece  of  silence.     And  again  I  feel  that  there 


is  nothing  deliberate  in  his  attitude,  nothing 
affected.  He,  with  entire  simplicity,  gives 
me  silence  as  others  gave  speech.  We  lunched 
together  and  exhibited  an  alarming  appetite. 
'  Yes,  I  have  a  savage  appetite/  he  said,  '  I 
take  so  much  physical  exercise,  canoeing, 
dumb-bells ;  in  winter,  skating,  often  to 
Bruges,  or  as  far  as  Holland  ;  every  day 
bicycling,  that  is  when  I  am  not  in  the  courts, 
and  I  am  in  the  courts  so  seldom.*  '  Yon  are 
a  lawyer.'  I  exclaimed.  *  Yes — a  little,  as  I 
have  said.  Now  and  again  a  poor  peasant  asks 
my  aid  and  I  plead  for  him  in  Flemish.'  " 

Once  in  motion,  in  tho  shadow  of  the 
venerable  buildings  of  the  city — ^for  the 
rain  had  ceased — in  tho  old  streets  or 
among  the  network  of  canals  and  quays 
and  bridges,  M.  Mseterlinck  grew  com- 
municative, and  as  discussion  arose  his 
apparent  placidity  disappeared  ;  the  ob- 
server could  recoornize  that  keen  nervous 
sensibility  which  shows  itself  in  his  liter- 
ary work.  He  spoke  freely  and  he  spoke 
well ;  few  indeed  of  M.  Buret's  interlocu- 
tors uttered  themselves  more  clearly  and 
effectively  on  the  subject  of  the  symbolic 
in  art.  There  are  two  kinds  of  symbols 
according  to  M.  Materlinck  ;  there  is 
first  the  designed  and  deliberate  symbol  ; 
the  artist  starts  from  an  abstraction,  and 
endeavors  to  clothe  this  abstraction  with 
humanity  and  concrete  form.  A  typical 
example  of  such  symbolism,  which  ap- 
proaches allegory,  may  be  found  in  the 
Second  Part  of  Faust,  and  in  the  Mdhr- 
chen  a  Her  Mdhrcheriy  translated  long  since 
for  English  readers  by  Carlyle.  **The 
other  kind  of  symbol  is  unconscious, 
comes  into  existence  althonofh  tho  poet  be 
not  aware  of  it,  or  even  against  his  will, 
and  almost  always  has  bearings  which 
reach  beyond  liis  conscious  thought ;  this  is 
the  symliol  which  is  found  in  every  genial 
creation  of  humanity  ;  capital  examples 
may  be  seen  in  the  dramas  of  /Eschylus 
nnd  Shakespeare.  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  viable  work  can  be  born  of  a  symbol  ; 
but  a  symbol  is  always  born  from  a  work 
which  is  viable.  ...  As  regards  what 
is  symbolic,  the  poet  ought  to  be  passive  : 
the  symbol  should  be  the  flower  of  the 
vitality  of  the  poem."  Asked  as  to  what 
philosophic  influences  had  most  affected 
him,  Maeterlinck  replied,  **  Kant,  Carlyle, 
Schopenhauer,  who  consoles  you  even  in 
the  presence  of  death.*'  Of  Shakespeare  : 
*'  Oh  yes,  Shakespeare  above  all  !  Shake- 
speare !  When  I  wrote  the  Princesse 
Maleine  I  said  to  myself,  *  I  am  going  to 
attempt  a  play  in  Shakespeare's  »::anner 
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mJirj,  ►•it  *on\f:w\\iii  'o  'l»n  '^ffi»rt  that,  ;ill 
:»'»rj  >o^trv  r>rocpi»ri«»  from  j^onninp  feplinir. 
[t.  .M  4  '^-4V  '^f  nijtt.inrr  .n  nhorfhanM  -he 
trjf.i  SiJ^t,  n  all  ixujU  D'>*»tr;  4pn*sih»iit.r'  ■« 
!!)/»  ^Mi»v'ft  -iH'!  ^p^v  Jilt  i-vf  .t.M  .onl-  imaff:- 
nut; on.  ■'  ".Vhr^n  F  -•ntfrtr,  f  -vnt**  ;H<i 
vr-***^."'    i*»^'Ur'^'t    \''^rlHin<».       V)  ;     ir     h 

hi"*  r>«ifi  "hat  :^e  .wivtps  ^*«'i  ■    mil  !t.  >  Mils 

t'n*^   in;ii«»t.  ,4r/MjqMtlr,n-     of  iTir>!iHMj;-ki;'it.v. 

An^i  f^X  *  -^a^  ^i^iin*'-*  /f*7^«""  ;iri*  not 
n-kor^i  /  ■'  f 'imi^t.v*. ""  T'lo  P-^rnassien 
m'^vomont,  hnq  in  3rr/*;jt  p^r^.  rlr,ni?  i*.-i  work. 
rm[>?»«mNii"i*y  m^y  rJ<»grpn'»r^M^  -vvirh  inf»»,rior 
wrl*'^r-<  in'^o  h  ^ri^.k.  Of  ifip,  7'»r^e  wronijht 
io  noM'^5*^  r.ron/^.  it.  i:*  p«m>«ir»lA  to  m?»nnf;4C- 
rnr'^  '^.f.o^ir*  irnit^tioiw  ;  an«i  another  kind 
of  7r^r-«<*  1^  i^Qfihmnt.**.-  that,  woven  in  ^nh- 
tl'*  '•I^-^icrn  fporo  fh**,  thr^ari^  of  rhr»  silk- 
worm Hr\f\  \Urofii\fK  of  2fol<l  :  nav,  p,vpn 
from  *hA  |/0'<^Mrri<»r  rljfyl  in  Uifii  moon- 
I»^^rri.  ff  \f.  l/'^ontt*,  fit'  [.mU  ha^  himself 
^nrioli^d  th**,  p»o*>tl/»  vo^-nhnlary  wit.h  word.-* 
of  '^/oti/^  ori^rin,  i-^  it  a  i^.riine  in  yoiinc(or 
po<'t^  to  ^<*/*k  to  r^'^ovAr  ^oroft  of  th*^  bnrif"! 
tr^a'^Mp^^  of  flift  old  French  *[»p,pnh  ?  Wft 
hnvA  li^^rd  on  our  ^idft  of  the  Cliannrd  a 
<*,orrip!>iir»t'  not,  withonfc  cau.v*  —  A^ain^^t 
W'Hpdonp-^tr<*^t  P/ni(li^h  ;  F»nt  in  truth 
.<«orrr^  pretty  f/iU/oU  tnfiy  K**,  oStainftd  in 
Wrtpdoiip  Stp^pt,  and  ft/^n  ohj^ct«  of  more 
«iil».-*tflnti»l  utility  than  hifttiotst ;  hvctj- 
thinj/  dz-pf  nda  on  thft  ^ood  yul^me.nt  of 
\hf'.  f»nr'-,ha«*f!p,  and  th«  ri^ht  choice  of  a 
i»Ia/',o  for  tfic  ohjcct  which  lift  ha*  ac^fiired. 
l/n^t,  it  rnii^t  hft  admitted  on  hchalf  of  the 
nymhoji^t  *»chool  that  their  Parnaftfticn  pred- 
fit'fiA^urn  wcro  v»mctimf«  apt  to  forffftt 
tht^m}  vi«ta«i  in  art  which  open  upon  the 
infinif",  that  pjay  of  ^ii^j^cfttion  wliich 
widens  the  moinin^  of  our  lif*%  those 
pchops  and  rehotindu  which  our  inward  ear 
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**  lie  cotihl  tliink,"  wiit'-H  a  new  Mory- 
tellMr  in  the  **  f^euflonym  Library/'  who 
rriHAkn  under  the  name  of  an  old  Irinh 
apirit,  Uan^ona^h,  **  he  could  think  care- 
fully and  cleverly,  and  even  with  oiijfinal- 
ity,  hut  never  in  nutdi  a  way  an  to  tnako 
hiM  Ihoii^hta  an  allusion  to  noinethin^ 
deeper  than  theiiifiolvea/^  Thia  la  what 
tlio  rArnnssien  pueU  oould  Bcldom  attain 


U^.  ^nd  !n  idmitting  this  we  jo  far'ow.ini 
al]n\rin(^  r,he  piea  of  rheir  preaninptire 
h<'ir». 

In  otlier  rorda,  imderivintr  *iie  ^o— *aile*i 
svniboiist     mo^'ement.    we    -ran     nemei^-fs 
that  r«'*act'inn  toward  Idenii^m  which  ic  'ae 
pre<«t'nt  moment  manifi^stii  :rs<-:f  in  v.ininia 
•v^v-i  md  in  manv  directinna  m   :iie    item- 
Mr--*  '»f  France.      Ail  ,irt  imleeii   :iy  rirr.ie 
of  *hrt   fact  that   it    is  art    Id   ^omeThin^ 
morfi   -iian   a  tran.Hcript   of   reality,      Mr. 
>'.y:niin  Is   haa  jnat  Mid   ua  that    JLti    B-ffe 
//>tTVfnnt>  is  the  creation   or  conaimcrinu 
of  an  Idealist,   who  apnroachea   liia    work 
in  ihe  spirit  of  a  poet.      M.  Anntoiu  Fmniit* 
haa  described  L/i  Tf.rrtf  as«  riie  work  a»^t  ao 
muc,h  of  a  reaiist  an  of  "'  an  ideali^*to  cer- 
verti."     And  two  r^ars  -^ince  I  venr.ired 
to   sppak   in    The.   FortnujUtltj   Rtnritw    of 
Zola  3«  a  creator.  *'  whose  mind    id  -over- 
ridden, if  ever  a  mind  w:«»,  by  the   *pir:t 
of  ^vMem  ;  whojie  wortr,  mirtnameii  reaiLa- 
tjc,  \^  one  monatrooA  idealizing  of  human- 
ity under  the  typea  of  the  man-bniue  ami 
the   woman-brnte. "    A   reaoiion   fr>>m  dxe 
flchool    which    ha.**  st\led   itiH»If   realii*t  or 
natiira!i:4t — the  i^chool   which   professes  a 
«ci<^niific  method,  and  which  Zi:)Ia   repre- 
sent.^ *ith  jrreat  power — is  an  questionable 
in  active  pro^e**.     The  poaaibillty  of  a 
**  i^piritual  nataraJiam"  hsA  been  conceived 
by   \f.    Hnysmana.     The  '*  manifesto    of 
the  Five"  (l8J=!7),  by  which  MM.  Bonce- 
tain,  Dejicavea,  Margueritte,  Gaiches,  and 
Koi^ny,  on   the  p a bli cation   of  Za    Terre^ 
broke   with  the  leader   of   the   natnralist 
af;hooI,  was  a  lomewhat  theatrical  protest 
ajC^ainH  the  dunghill  as  the  theme  of  art, 
but  it  marks  the  tnm  of  public  feeling. 
Not  a  few  of  the  ablest  and  most  earnest 
among  the  younger  men  of  letters  are  con- 
tribntors  to  the  Jferrure  de  France,  and 
shortly  after  the  appearance  of  La  Bite 
Iliimaine,  not  one  of  these  could  be  found 
who   had   read  the  book  to  the  end,   or 
who  would  consent  to  read  it  with  suffi- 
cient attention  to  report  on  it  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  journal.     M.  Descaves,  one 
of  the  Five,  not  unhappily  compares  the 
famous  natnraliflt  master  to  a  g^eat  con- 
tractor who  constnicts  six-story  houses  in 
the  quartiers  ouvriers  of  literature  ;    his 
sentences     and     paragraphs     are    indeed 
**  written  with  a  trowel.  '     M.  Zola  him- 
self can  still  point  with  satisfaction  to  the 
pile   of   his   novels   on    the    booksellers' 
counters,  and  the  number  of  editions  re- 
corded  on   his  covers.    It  is  calculated 
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that  he  ha^  sold  volnmes  enough  to  form 
a  literary  Pharos,  three  times  a?  high  as 
the  Eiffd  Tower.  **  Ah  !  ah  !''  he  ex- 
claimed with  a  smile,  on  the  arrival  of 
M.  Buret,  ^*  you  are  coming  to  see  if  I 
am  dead  !  Well,  as  you  see,  quite  the 
contrary  !  I  am  in  excellent  health  ;  I 
feel  myself  in  perfect  poise  ;  I  never  was 
more  at  my  ease  :  my  books  arc  selling 
faster  than  ever."  And  yet  M.  Zola  ac- 
knowledges the  reaction  which,  he  sup- 
poses, may  last  some  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
by  which  time  naturalism  must  resume  its 
triumphant  progress  ;  he  acknowledges  the 
reaction,  and  dreams  of  a  larger,  more 
complete  truth  than  the  naturalist  novel 
has  yet  embodied,  with  a  broader  way  of 
access  to  the  study  of  humanity,  in  a 
word,  a  kind  of  naturalism  which  shall  be, 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  classic.  In 
the  year  1900,  declares  M.  Edmond  de 
Goncourt,  naturalism  will  be  dead  ;  an- 
other doctrine  and  method  will  have  taken 
its  place.  There  is  something,  perhaps, 
still  more  significant  in  the  telegram  re- 
ceived by  M.  Huret  from  Paul  Alexis, 
the  faithful  Abdiel  of  the  school  :  **  Nat- 
uralism not  dead  ;  letter  follows."  While 
these  alarming  rumors  are  in  the  air,  the 
impression  must  remain  that  it  lies  upon 
its  death- bed,  soon  about  to  receive  the 
viaticum. 

Who  have  been  gainers  by  this  reaction 
from  naturalism,  with  its  perverted  ideal- 
ity, its  pseudo-science,  its  heaped-up  or- 
dures ?  For  the  present,  at  all  events,  the 
group  of  writers  who  name  themselves  or 
are  named  the  **  Psychologues,"  of  which 
Bourgct  is  the  most  distinguished  repre- 
sentative. **  Tea-pot  psychology!"  ex- 
claims a  hostile  critic  ;  and  it  is  true  that 
Bourget,  with  his  lore  of  elegance,  his 
aristocratic  tastes,  his  refinements  of  pas- 
sion, his  casuistry  of  the  heart,  addresses 
an  audience  which  can  dare  to  discuss  the 
morals  of  his  tales  over  the  five  o'clock 
tea  cup.  **  Des  les  premiers  livres  de 
Bourget,"  says  M.  Anatole France,  "  vous 
avez  vu  I'empressement  des  femmes  vers 
le  roman  psychologique. "  We  can  be- 
lieve, says  another  critic,  that  Bourget  is 
always  ready  to  pardon  the  most  grievous 
sins  of  his  heroines  in  consideration  of 
**  la  finesse  de  leur  linge  ;"  *  and  when 
one  and  the  same  writer  is  elegant,  mun- 

*  Edonard  Rod  in  his  interesting  collection 
of  studies,  Les  Idees  morales  du  Temps  present. 


dane,  sceptical,  volnptaoas,  and,  as  in  Le 
Disciple^  a  stern  moralist  and  a  regenera- 
tor of  the  conscience  of  France,  his  circle 
of  clients  should  be  what  the  newspapers 
describe  as  both  select  and  numerous. 
The  novel  in  his  hands  passes  from  the 
study  of  great  social  groups — the  peasant- 
ry, the  mining  population,  the  railway 
servants,  the  men  on  'change — to  that  of 
the  individual  soul.  With  M.  Maurice 
Barr^s,  this  individualism  approaches  dan- 
gerously near  egoism  pure  and  simple, 
and  is  just  saved  by  the  possibility  that 
in  this  case  the  **  ego"  is  typical  of  no 
inconsiderable  group  of  other  **  egos," 
young  spirits  arriving  at  adult  years  in 
these  closing  years  of  our  century.  "  The 
Jar  din  de  Berenice/*  as  M.  Barr6s  ex- 
plained to  the  representative  of  the  £Jcho^ 
'*  is  the  last  volume  of  a  series  of  three 
works  in  which  I  try  to  set  forth  what  I 
call  and  what  has  been  called  often  enough, 
La  Culture  du  Moi,  It  is  a  monograph, 
including  a  theory,  of  individualism. 
Sous  r&il  des  Barbares  exhibits  the  diffi- 
culty which  a  young  man  has  in  attaining 
self-knowledge,  and  in  developing  and  pro- 
tecting his  true  personality.  L^Homme 
lihre  is  a  treatise  on  the  gymnastic  of  the 
ego  ;  showing  how,  with  the  methods  of 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  one  may  gain  for  the  ego  an  ex- 
perience of  whatever  the  world  contains 
of  emotion.  The  Jardin  de  Berenice  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  study  of  methods  by 
which  to  conciliate  the  needs  of  the  inte- 
rior life  of  the  soul  with  the  demands  of 
the  active  life,  and,  on  the  other,  an  act 
of  submission  in  piesonce  of  the  Uncon- 
scious, which  may  also  be  named  the 
Divine."  The  moi  of  M.  Bands  is  a  veiv 
charming,  a  very  distinguished  mot,  full 
of  subtlety  and  address,  and  no  wonder 
that  its  owner,  who  is  not  afflicted  by  the 
material  necessities  of  existence,  should 
be  well  pleased  to  caress  it. 

I  have  drawn  freely  on  the  discourse  of 
many  of  M.  Hnret's  subjects  or  victims, 
but  I  have  not  approached  the  mysterious 
group  of  **  Mages,"  who  are  learned  in 
the  Cabbala,  comprehend  the  secret  mean- 
ing of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  hold  com- 
munication with  llermes  Trismegistus,  re- 
peat the  Abracadabra,  practise  the  Hocus- 
Pocus,  and  on  occasions  prefix  to  their 
humble  Christian  names  the  awful  **  Sar," 
a  Chaldean  title  meaning  nothing  in  par- 
ticular.    It  is  very  pleasant  to  know  that 
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young  people  in  France  as  in  England  are 
privileged  to  spealf  nonsense  with  n  large 
utterance  ;  tliat  babes  of  grace  there  as 
well  as  here  ma;  suck  tlieir  thumbs  with 
a  mystic  significance  in  a  peculiar  fashion 
of  their  own.  Else  were  the  world  a  sad- 
der world  than  it  is.  And  to  acknowledge 
the  truth,  one  hierophant  at  least,  M. 
Jules  Bois,  has  spoken  so  ingeniously  and 
prettily,  that  I  should  gladly  quote  from 
what  he  sJija,  but  by  this  time  my  readtjr 
has  fatigued  his  eye  at  tlie  peep-show  of 
marionettes,      Clasfticists,      Uomanticists, 
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Naturalists,  Psychologists,  ParDassieDs, 
Decadents,  Symbolists,  Magea.  What 
next }  In  a  happy  rnriation  on  the  nur- 
sery tale  M.  Charles  Vignier  calls  on  Sis- 
ter Anne  to  climb  the  tower  and  eee  if 
there  be  any  one  coming.  Yes,  there  are 
many  coming  ;  but  the  brothers  who  are 
to  deliver  the  heroine  of  the  tale  from  her 
cruel  keeper  bare  not  yet  appeared,  and 
when  they  come  perhaps  we  shall  raiatake 
them  for  sellers  of  oH'es. — Forinightly 
Review. 
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To  some  of  us,  when  dwelling  with 
complaeeocy  upon  the  wealth  of  that  no- 
ble literature  which  Macaulay  styles  the 
most  lasting  of  the  many  glories  of  Eng- 
land, the  reflection  must  have  occurred, 
how  small  a  pait  of  that  literature  is  im- 
mortal ;  nay,  how  small  is  the  part  which 
'  has  survived  the  mutations  of  two  or  three 
ceotmies  1  At  best  a  national  literature 
lives  only  in  the  memories  of  a  fraction  of 
the  nation,  in  the  memories  of  those  who 
have  leisure  and  taste  to  appreciate  works 
which  have  lost  the  charm  of  novelty  and 
the  gloss  of  fashion.  Even  among  these, 
how  few  are  really  familiar  with  the  au- 
thors of  any  age  but  their  own  !  How 
little  of  the  literature,  say,  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  is  known  at  first  hand  to 
the  best-educated  Englishmen  !  A  few 
of  its  great  poems  all  persons  with  self- 
respect  profess  to  have  read.  But  what 
has  become  of  its  most  remarkable  prose 
writings!  Bacon's  "Essays"  are  read 
in  schools  ;  Milton's  "  Areopagitica"  is 
set  for  examinations  ;  Clarendon's  "  His- 
tory of  the  Rebellion"  isstili  consulted  by 
those  who  concern  themselves  with  Eng- 
lish annals  ;  and  here  and  there  a  devout 
or  curious  reader  may  have  brushed  the 
dust  from  a  volume  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
But  who  turns  over  the  pages  of  those 
sermona  of  Barrow  which  the  great  Chat- 
ham recommended  to  his  son  as  the  no- 
blest model*  of  English  eloquence  !  Who 
bestows  an  idle  hour  upon  those  prefaces 
of  Dryden,  which  to  a  connoisseur  so  ac- 
complished as  Charles  Fox  seemed  among 
the  purest  w"i>es  of  English  undefiled! 


A  new  age  finds  Barrow  heavy  and  Dry- 
den  superficial.  Soon  or  tate  a  twilight 
falls  upon  the  gods  tbemselvea,  and  in  a 
few  generations  the  immortals  of  literature 
find  their  shiines  forsaken  and  their  laarels 
withered. 

The  oblivion  which  so  speedily  descenda 
upon  many  of  our  classics  has  causes, 
some  of  which  afiect  all  titeratnre  eqoally, 
while  others  aSect  English  literatnre  with 
peculiar  force.  All  monuments  of  genltu 
are  more  perishable  than  we  like  to  own. 
From  its  very  birth  a  famous  book  carries 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  decay.  Erery 
revolution  of  thotight,  every  accession  of 
knowledge,  every  fresh  ware  of  feeling, 
every  new  phase  of  experience,  remoTea 
the  reader  further  and  further  from  the 
writer.  The  old-fashioned  wisdom  seems 
childish,  the  old-fashioned  aentimeiit 
seems  frigid.  The  argamenta  whi<A  con- 
vinced another  age,  in  onr  ags  oonclnde 
nothing.  The  eloquence  which  thriUed 
our  forefathers  maken  their  descendants 
yawn.  Stung  with  di8ii[>pointu:ient,  we 
impeach  the  skill  of  tbe  arti.it,  we  impeach 
onr  own  taste  ;  in  these  sad  partings  we 
find  fault  with  eveirthing  except  the  deft- 
tiny  of  mankind,  which  makes  them  inevi- 
table. We  part,  in  s|)ile  of  struggles  and 
regrets,  slowly,  but  certainly  we  pari. 
This  sense  of  distance  niuit  be  felt  by  all 
who  retrace  the  growth  of  a  li(e"-*urr 
which  has  lived  through  many  ag- 
is  not  felt  by  the  stadtnt  -'  V^^r^- 
atnre  alone. 

But  English   pro* 
subject  than  mo^  ■  -     -      ~ 
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phlcts  which  were  of  little  use  toward  the 
purpose  aimed  at  l<y  the  author. 

Of  the  three  men  whose  names  have 
been  mentioned,  Milton  had  the  most 
powerful  genius,  yet  was  the  least  admi- 
rable pamphleteer.  That  this  should 
have  been  ho,  will  not  surprife  anybody 
who  considers  MiUon's  bent  of  mind  and 
way  of  life,  A  poet  by  natural  vocation, 
a  student  by  deliberate  choice,  Milton 
lived  in  habitual  commeice  with  his  own 
high  ima^ininirs  and  with  the  nolilesit 
thoughts  of  the  mighty  dead.  A  temper 
as  faiitidious  as  it  was  severe  may  be 
traced  in  the  fewness  of  his  fiiendbhips 
and  in  the  jars  of  his  doucslic  life.  I'as- 
(ionate  as  were  his  love  of  country  and 
desire  of  fame,  their  singular  intensily 
drew  bini  not  nearer  to  but  further  from 
the  crowd  of  his  fellow-uien.  Such  a 
man  was  not  likely  to  be  a  serviceable 
party  hack.  He  was  awaic  of  his  own 
unhtness  for  this  drudgery  :  "  Knowing 
myself  inferior  to  myself,  led  by  the 
genial  power  of  nature  to  another  laslc, 
I  have  the  use,  an  I  may  account,  but  of 
my  left  hand."  *  Yet  he  would  not  re- 
frain from  n  species  of  writing  which  alone 
enabled  him  to  take  part  in  a  contest  as 
thrilling  to  liim  as  to  Hampden  or  to 
Cromwell.  So  be  gave  twenty  years,  his 
eyesight,  and  the  best  strength  of  an  in- 
comparable genius  to  writing  pamphlets 
which  had  but  a  restricted  influence  upon 
the  public. 

Tlie  most  obvious  shortcoming  of  these 
pamphlets  is  the  lack  of  contact  with  the 
circumstances  and  the  opinion  of  the  day. 
Compared  with  Swift's  or  IJurke's  pam- 
phlets, these  arc  the  pamphlets  of  an  inspir- 
ed book-worm.  Not  himself  a  pnblic  man 
like  Uiirke,  nor  even  living  habitually  with 
public  men  like  Swift,  Milton  woa  at  a 
hopeless  disadvantage  in  a  time  when 
l^urllamcntarv  debates  and  State  papers 
were  kept  secret,  when  newspapers  were 
only  beginning  to  appear,  and  when  one 
part  of  England  scarcely  knew  as  much 
about  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  another 
part  as  we  know  about  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  Berlin  or  Madrid.  Milton  as 
a  journalist  could  never  bo  up  to  date; 
It  WHS  impossible  for  bim  to  catch  the 
latest  breath  of  an  agitated  public.  Ho 
wanted  that  every-day  knowledge  which  is 
the  one  thing  needful    for   an  every-day 

*  "  Kaa«3Q  of  Chnruh  Oavemment." 


argument.  Thus  at  the  very  momcDt 
when  the  Commonwealth  was  crumblintt 
into  military  anarchy,  Milton  was  »till 
confident  that  it  could  be  made  perpetual. 
After  setting  out  his  plan  of  a  republic, 
he  writes  : — 

"  The  Grand  Couneil  beii>g  thus  firmly 
constituted  to  perpetuity,  and  still  upon 
the  death  or  default  of  any  member  sup- 
plied and  kept  in  full  number,  there  can 
be  no  cause  alleged  why  peace,  justice, 
plentiful  tradu  and  all  prosperity  should 
not  thereupon  ensue  throughout  the  land  ; 
with  as  much  assurance  as  can  be  of  hutoan 
things,  that  they  shall  so  contiDue  (if  God 
favor  us  and  our  wilful  sins  provoko  Ilim 
not)  even  to  the  coming  of  our  true  and 
rightful  and  only  to  be  expected  King, 
only  worthy,  as  He  is  our  only  Saviour, 
Iho  Messiah,  the  Christ,  ihe  only  Ueir  uf 
His  Eternal  Father,  the  only  by  Him 
anointed  and  ordained  since  the  work  of 
our  redemption  finished,  universal  Lord 
of  all  mankind."* 

These  words  were  written  in  the  year 
1660,  just  before  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second.  The  writer  who  used 
them  moved  perhaps  in  a  higher  sphere, 
but  not  in  the  sphere  of  humsn  policy. 

Nor  had  Milton  that  innate  political 
tact  which  goes  far  to  supply  the  want  of 
political  knowledge.  He  discussed  poli- 
tics, sometimes  with  the  inspiration  of  a 
poet,  sometimes  with  the  pedantry  of  a 
schoobnaster,  but  never  as  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  manage  mankind  would  discuM 
them.  The  most  fearless  and  outspoken 
of  enthusiasts,  be  everywhere  acknowl- 
edged, nay  asserted  with  peculiar  fervor 
and  insistence,  opinions  and  aspirations 
which  might  not  be  unworthy  of  John 
Milton,  but  which  must  have  seemed  aa 
dangerous  and  detestable  to  the  averam 
Puritan  as  to  the  average  CaTaller.  In 
these  pamphlets  can  be  found  no  Iraca  ai 
the  an  so  famiUar  to  adTsnced  pulitieinna, 
the  art  of  getting  dull  peopla  to  aoeept 
new  principles  by  withdrawing  their  nhlaa 
from  the  consequences  wliicli  these  prin- 
ciples must  involvo.  Were  this  all,  wa 
could  not  regret  that  MUton  lacked  the 
low  cunning  of  a  partisan.  But  hid  dB>- 
Bciencv  went  further.  He  lacked  the 
equable  prudence  of  n  Irus  ■•=•"«--.. 
When  he  took  a  side  in  '*•• 
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force,  that  a  less  number  compel  a  greater 
to  retain,  which  can  be  no  wrong  to  them, 
that  liberty  than  that  a  greater  number, 
for  the  pleasure  of  their  baseness  compel 
a  less,  most  injuriously  to  be  their  fellow- 
slaves.  They  who  seek  nothing  but  their 
own  just  liberty  have  always  right  to  win 
it  and  to  keep  it,  whenever  they  have 
power,  be  the  voices  never  so  numer- 
ous that  oppose  it.  And  how  much  we 
above  others  are  concerned  to  defend  it 
from  kingship,  and  from  them  who  in 
pursuance  theieof  so  perniciously  would 
betray  us  and  themselves  to  most  certain 
misery  and  thraldom  will  be  needless  to 
repeat.'*  * 

In  truth,  Milton's  love  of  liberty  was 
far. removed  from  the  love  of  liberty  so 
widely  professed  today.  Milton  was  by 
circumstances  a  rebel,  but  by  temper  an 
aristocrat.  He  did  not  stand  in  awe  of 
the  ma&ses,  or  profess  to  copy  their  ideas 
or  to  share  their  tastes.  He  was  morally 
and  intellectually  fastidious.  He  was  as 
proud  as  his  own  Lucifer.  If  he  was  a 
republican,  it  was  less  because  he  desired 
to  find  equals  than  because  he  scorned  to 
acknowledge  a  lord.  He  was  a  republi- 
can not  of  the  modern  but  of  the  antique 
school.  He  had  nourished  his  mind  upon 
the  utterances  of  Roman  statesmen,  and 
Greek  philosophers,  and  Hebrew  prophets, 
and  he  *had  caught  their  accent  of  con- 
scious worth  and  unbending  courage. 
This  accent,  however,  soothes  the  ear 
neither  of  kings  nor  of  crowds.  Milton's 
republican  strain  will  always  find  an  echo 
in  young  and  enthusiastic  readers  ;  but  it 
will  not  recommend  him  to  the  general 
public,  even  when  all  the  world  has  been 
Americanized. 

In  point  of  style  Milton's  pamphlets 
cannot  be  praised  without  reserve.  They 
display,  indeed,  those  literary  qualities 
which  might  be  expected  in  anything 
written  by  the  author  of  **  Comus''  or  of 
''Paradise  Lost,"  the  ''wealth  of  mag- 
nificent words,"  the  varied  music  of  the 
Jong  and  involved  but  carefully  modulated 
period,  and  ever  and  anon,  when  rising  to 
the  height  of  some  great  argument,  a 
swelling  pomp  of  rhetoric,  a  profusion  of 
living  images  which  silences  criticism  and 
leaves  admiration  breathless.  But  then 
they  have   none  of  the  literary   qualities 


♦  "  The  Ready  and  Easy  Way  to  establish  a 
Free  Commonwealth." 


which  are  most  essential  to  the  pamphlet. 
They  have  not  lucid  order.     There  is  in 
them   hardly  a  trace  of  that  bkilful  dis- 
position   of   topics    which    multip]ie»  the 
weight  of  an   argument  as   much    as  the 
skilful  marshalling  of  troops  multiplies  the 
power  of  an  army.     There    is    hardly   a 
sign   of  that  logical   att  which    produces 
the  greatest  effect  upon  the  reader's  opin- 
ions with  the  least  trouble  to  bis  under- 
standing.    Not  all  the  richness  of  language 
can    conceal    the    awkwaidness    of    aigu- 
ment.     Again,  the  undigested  learning  of 
these  pamphlets  is  a  defect   in   point  of 
form    as   well    as    of    substance.        Long 
strings  of  citations  cannot   be  made   elo- 
quent even  by  Milton.     So  likewise   their 
scurrility  is  an  artistic  as  well   as  a  moral 
blemish.     Party  spirit  is  natural    in  party 
pamphlets  ;  but  it  should  not  vent  itself 
merely  in  downright  abuse,  unrelieved  by 
wit  or  irony.     Anger  is  a  powerful  liter- 
ary motive  ;  but  only  when  under   intel- 
lectual governance.     If  the   angry    advo- 
cate can  portray  characters  which,  possibly 
not  appropriate  to  his  adversariesy  are  yet 
tjue  of  certain  men  in  every  age,  then  he 
may  expect  to  find  in  every  age  delighted 
readers.     Possibly  Aristophanes  and  Taci- 
tus libelled  the  contemporaries  whom  they 
have  immortalized  ;  but  the  characters  of 
Aristophanes  and  Tacitus  still  walk  in  ouf 
streets,  and  sit  in  our  assemblies.     The 
sneer   of  Tacitus   and  the   caricature    of 
Aristophanes  still  find  a  response  in  every 
reader  of  Latin  or  of  Greek  literature  ; 
while  Milton's  representations  of  his  ad- 
versaries already  strike  us  as  forced  and 
unnatural,  and  merely  awaken  regret  that 
so  transcendent  a  wiiter  shonld  have  con- 
formed to  the  bad  fashion  of  his  time. 

Milton's  pamphlets  are  the  uneven  re- 
sult of  the  drudgery  of  a  man  of  genius  in 
a  field  not  truly  his  own.  Swift*8  pam* 
phlets  are  the  triumphs  of  a  master  in  the 
art  of  polemical  writing.  We  may  regret 
that  the  energies  of  Swift  even  more  than 
of  Milton  were  consumed  in  this  profitless 
travail.  Milton's  poems  alone  wonld  as> 
sure  his  fame.  Swift's  verses,  admirable 
as  they  sometimes  are,  would  not  by 
themselves  establish  him  a  classic.  Oat 
of  his  prose,  which  fills  fifteen  volumes, 
only  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  the  **  Tale  of 
a  tub,"  and  the  '*  Journal  to  Stella." 
have  enough  human  interest  to  keep  tfaem 
fresh  for  many  ages.  Ilis  remaining 
works  have  been  likened,  not  quite 
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atsstical  diiipules  he  lias  pretty  plainly 
told  in  Ilia  "Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and  still 
more  plainly  in  llionc  famous  linca  on  the 
Last  Judgment,  vrliicli,  altliough  disputed, 
eecm  too  pungent  to  liave  come  from  any 
other  autlior,  Such  a  man  might  have 
been  expected  to  set  lu»s  stoie  by  the  con- 
tentions of  Wliig  and  Tory,  and  to  toler- 
ate Nonconformists  in  a  petty  nllowance 
of  power  and  preferment.  Yet  as  a  Tory 
and  Chiircliman  Swift  may  have  been  sin- 
cere. If  little  prone  to  glorify  an  estab- 
liabed  order,  he  was  apt  enuugb  to  cry 
down  the  capacity  of  manlfind.  Vicious 
and  foolish  as  they  are,  he  seems  to  say, 
it  is  odd  that  they  should  have  been  able 
to  set  up  any  civil  or  ecclesiastical  polity. 
What  tlicy  have  set  up  may  be  a  poor 
contrivance  ;  but  it  is  as  good  as  could  be 
expected  from  them.  Why  trouble  your- 
self to  alter  mere  mcckanical  arrangementa 
of  state  when  the  men  upon  whom  all 
depends  and  for  whom  all  exists  are  natu- 
rally base  and  necessarily  miserable ! 
Why  Tex  your  soul  with  the  interiniriablo 
wrangle  of  theologians  when  llie  very 
little  which  we  know,  or  need  to  know, 
about  religion  id  plain  to  every  man  pos- 
sessed of  common  sense,  if  not  puffed  up 
with  vanity  and  presumption  ?  Rather 
let  everything  be  and  poEsess  your  soul 
in  patience  ;  for  wisdom  and  endurance 
lessen  the  evils  which  they  cannot  cure. 
Let  knaves  and  enthusiasts  bawl  for  refor- 
mation ;  they  know  not  what  they  want, 
or  if  they  do,  they  know  that  they  want 
their  own  advantage,  not  the  public  good. 
Such,  we  may  conjecture,  was  the  real 
ncnSecled  temper  of  Swift's  mind.  Ex- 
pecting little  from  change,  lie  was  natu- 
rally conservative.  Knowing  how  trivial 
are  many  of  the  subjects  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  debale,  he  thought  the  dia- 
putants  fools,  and  their  noise  a  nuipance 
to  be  suppressed  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Sensitive  to  everything  grotesque  or  fran- 
tic, be  preferred  a  decent  routine  to  the 
vagaries  of  enthusiasm.  Constitutionally 
imperious  and  despotic,  he  followed  his 
bent  on  taking  the  side  of  authority. 
Uaving  chosen  the  clerical  profension,  he 
was  confirmed  in  all  those  innate  propen- 
sities. He  took  orders  at  a  time  when 
the  Church  was  making  her  last  effort  to 
retain  exclusive  domination.  lie  felt  as 
a  personal  wrong  the  dissidence  of  the 
crowd,  the  unbclier*  of  the  fine  gentlemen, 
and  the   mean  cBtimation  in  which  his 


calling  was  held.  Upon  considering  all 
these  things,  we  shall  be  surprised  rather 
at  his  BO  long  remaining  a  Whig  thsn  at 
his  finally  becoming  a  Tory,  Once  en- 
gaged in  a  party  conflict,  he  was  carried 
by  his  fierce,  overbearing  disposition  into 
every  excess  which  his  keen,  sceptical  in- 
tellect might  have  been  expected  to  con- 
demn. The  inconsistency  may  point  his 
own  satire  upon  man,  it  should  surprise 
only  those  who  have  been  able  to  regulate 
their  lives  by  strict  syllogism. 

The  pamphlets  of  Burke  are  far  more 
alive  than  the  pamphlets  of  Milton  or  of 
Swift.  Their  peculiar  freshness  cannot 
be  explained  merely  by  their  moie  recent 
date.  The  "  Letters  of  Junius"  wera 
written  by  a  contemporary  of  liurke,  and 
acquired  a  celebrity  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Burke's  best  known  writings ;  yet  tlio 
"  Letters  of  Junius"  hare  long  since 
failed  to  find  readers,  and  are  steadilr 
losing  even  reputation.  Nor  is  the  inter- 
est still  felt  in  Burke's  pamphlets  the 
effect  merely  of  excellence  in  style,  al- 
though they  possess  that  excellence  in  a 
very  eminent  degree.  Burke,  when  dis- 
coursing of  the  greatest  affairs  at  the  high- 
est pitch  of  his  faculty,  is  magnificent  in- 
deed. But  no  more  than  Milton  can 
Burke  be  held  up  as  a  fBulllcss  model  of 
expression.  Like  other  writers  whose 
power  of  rhetoric  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  sense  of  humor,  Burke  is  so  uni- 
formly elaborate  and  solemn  as  often  to 
oppress  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  fatigue, 
and  now  and  then  to  force  a  smile  at  little 
things  described  in  lofty  terms.  Nor  was 
Burke  defective  merely  in  point  of  humor. 
Ue  was  not  faultless  in  point  of  taste. 
Occasional  extravagance  in  dennnciation 
WHS  a  fault  inseparable  from  his  tempera- 
ment and  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  his 
timn.  Much  less  ezcusable  were  the 
physically  offensive  images  in  which  ha 
sometimes  indulged.  Take  one  instance, 
it  is  one  too  many.  "  That  debt"  (of 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot  to  the  East  Indis 
Company)  "  forms  the  foal,  putrid  mncua, 
in  which  are  engendered  the  whole  brood 
of  creeping  ascarides,  all  the  endless  in- 
volutions, the  eternal  knot,  added  to  m 
knot  of  those  inexpugnable  t^>e-irornu 
which  devour  the  nutriment  and  nt  np 
the  bowels  of  India."  In  point  of  senie 
as  well  as  in  point  of  refinement,  '■ 
could  be  worse  than  this  loathao: 
tence. 
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If  Burke's  art  was  sometinieii  at  fault, 
liis  matter  was  too  often  nnmaDagcable. 
That  this  was  so  infers  no  reproach  against 
bitn.  The  publicist,  who  ioaistB  upon 
doing  hia  duty,  must  work  up  masses  of 
material  at  once  intractable  and  perish- 
able, quantities  of  administrative  financial 
and  Htalistical  detail  which  cannot  be  made 
attractive  to  any  readers  except  Ihone 
whose  persons  or  property  are  immediately 
concerned.  Burke  was  too  much  in  ear- 
neat  not  to  make  free  use  of  such  dry 
knowledge,  which  in  hia  apeechea  and 
pamphlets  lies  mingled  with  argnments 
appealing  to  the  reason  of  every  age,  and 
with  oatbursts  of  pathetic  or  indignant 
eloquence  able  to  stir  the  passions  of  every 
feeling  heart.  Thus,  out  of  the  seventy 
pages  filled  by  Burke's  "Speech  on  the 
TtMa  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,"  ten  per- 
hapa  belong  to  our  classical  literature, 
while  the  remaining  sixty  belong  merely 
to  the  politics  of  that  day.  The  crowd 
of  light  and  hasty  readers  will  not  stop  to 
crush  all  this  quartz  in  order  to  win  these 
few  ounces  of  gold.  Even  the  patient 
and  serious  reader  will  feel  that  his  sense 
of  what  is  truly  precious  has  been  dulled 
by  all  the  toil  of  extraction.  For  these 
treasures  one  must  extract  oneself  ;  one 
cannot  really  master  a  great  author  in  a 
book  of  excerpts.  In  the  upshot,  the 
student  of  Burke  comes  to  limit  himself 
more  and  more  to  the  few  works,  such  as 
the  "  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
France,"  in  which  genera!  reasoning  pre- 
dominates over  particular  data. 

What  really  gives  immortal  life  to  these 
writings  often  hastily  thrown  off,  is  tbelr 
peculiar  strain  of  wise  and  suggestive 
thought,  the  viadom  of  a  roan  who  haa 
been  deeply  reraed  in  public  affaira,  yet 
bas  never  been  so  much  immersed  in  bosi- 
ness  as  to  have  no  time  for  meditation. 
Destined  by  natnre  for  a  literary  life, 
Burke  received  from  circnmatances  a  prac- 
tical discipline.  He  waa  not  lik«  Milton, 
an  enthusiastic  atndent  deetitate  of  knuwl- 
odge  of  the  world,  or  like  Swift,  a  jour- 
nalist tied  to  the  defence  of  measures  in 
which  he  bad  no  Khare.  Burke  was  n 
veteran  member  of  Parliament,  and  a 
leader  of  a  great  political  party.  Yet  he 
was  not  like  the  younger  Pitt,  or  like  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  absorbed  in  the  toils  of 
office  and  of  the  House  of  Commons.     He 


the 


generally  in  opposiiiou,  and  n 
Cabinet     He  '    '      ' 


B.e  escaped  the  dtudgoiy 


of  success  and  the  slavery  of  power.  He 
had  leisure  to  continue  those  noble  studies 
which  enlarge  the  intellect  and  enliven  the 
imagination.  Thus  he  preserved  what 
Matthew  Arnold  finely  styles,  *'  a  just 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  great  affairs." 
He  never  fell  into  the  besetting  sin  ^of 
public  life,  the  impiety  of  regarding  the 
government  of  a  mighty  people  as  a  mere 
exercise  of  low  cunning.  He  never  forgot 
that  politics  means  something  more  than 
the  tricks  of  politicians.  He  never  con- 
fused the  wisdom  of  the  statesman  with 
the  artifice  of  the  debater  or  party  man- 
ager. He  could  give  lasting  life  and 
power  to  his  studies  of  passing  political 
questions,  because,  with  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  mankind  and  a  remarkable  mastery 
of  detail,  he  blended  an  ideal  elevation  of 
sentiment  and  a  philosophicsl  breadth  of 
conception. 

It  would  be  absurd,  however,  to  hold 
up  Burke  as  invariably  and  inevitably 
wise.  His  actions  often  and  sometimes 
his  writings  were  marred  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  H  sensitive  nature.  A»  an  Irish- 
man and  a  man  of  letters,  Burke  was  iiii- 
table  and  overstiung.  Beycnd  all  other 
callings,  public  life  requires  a  firm,  cheer- 
ful and  placid  temperament.  Beyond  all 
other  wisdom,  political  wisdom  is  liable 
to  be  made  useless  by  excitability. 
Burke's  feelings  were  habitually  in  excess. 
He  loved  with  passionate  adoration,  and 
bated  with  intense  bitterness.  While  yet 
young,  strong  and  happy,  he  was  able  to 
govern  his  temperament  and  so  to  repress 
bis  inward  fire,  that  it  made  itself  felt  only 
in  a  steady  glow,  giving  warmth  and  color 
to  all  that  he  wrote  or  said.  But  when 
old  and  weary,  and  laden  with  many  sor- 
rows, he  too  often  failed  to  master  the 
Eassion  which  waxed  wild  within  him,  and 
nrst  into  that  shrieking  rhetoric  which 
gives  pain  rather  than  conviction.  Id 
judging  what  Burke  wrote  npon  the  French 
Revolution,  we  mut  indeed  remember  the 
inimeDBity  of  the  intercata  at  atake,  and 
the  horror  which  innny  ct  the  incidents 
occnriing  in  France  could  not  fail  to  in- 
spire, and  if  wg  take  thniw  things  into  ac- 
count, we  »hall  not  condemn  many  pas- 
sages in  tbc  "  Hcfleclionft  ;"  bnt  in  the 
"  Leltets  on  a  Ki>gieide  Peace"  we  shall 
slill  iiod  much  that  ia  iDtol«iable.  In 
judginj;  Uurko's  *fe<>ches  on  (be  impvuah- 
mcBt  of   W'arren  Haattngi.  w»  mmt  m-- 
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arid  the  servit^e  which  he  did  in  awakening 
the  nalional  conatieticc  to  the  duties  of 
Eastern  Empire  ;  but  we  cannot  '<)uite 
condone  the  reiidincss  with  which  he 
adopted  every  charge,  however  improba- 
ble, and  we  must  altogether  condemn  the 
temper  in  which  he  <:ondiicted  the  prose- 
cution, the  temper  of  a  Stnart  judge,  a 
temper  which  defeated  his  purpose  by 
awakening  public  sympathy  for  the  man 
so  savagely  asBailed. 

Prom  tins  brief  compariaon  of  the  po- 
litical wrilinga  of  Millon,  Swift,  and 
Burke,  wc  may  conclude  how  hard  it  is 
to  write  a  perfect  pamphlet.  We  may 
also  be  led  to  regirt  that  any  fine  genius 
ahould  spend  his  powers  on  work  which, 
however  well  done,  can  hardly  be  lasting. 
We  may  regret  that  Milton  should  fur 
twenty  years  have  preferred  the  use  of  his 
left  hand  to  the  use  of  his  right.  We 
may  regret  that  Swift  should  so  often 
have  emptied  upon  Whigs  and  Dissenters 
the  vials  of  a  wiath  too  capacious  for  any 
object  less  than  the  whole  human  race  and 
its  destiny.  And  even  if  we  allow  that 
instinct  guided  Burke  into  the  course  of 
industry  most  honorable  for  himself  as 
well  as  most  useful  for  his  conntty,  we 
must  remember  that  some  of  his  writing 
has  been  antiquated  in  the  course  of  one 
hundred  years,  and  that  we  cannot  tell 
how  little  of  it  a  thousand  years  will 
spare.  Yet  we  must  not  indulge  our  re- 
gret too  far.  A  certain  waste  of  power  is 
inseparable  from  exuberant  life.  Litera 
lure  divorced  from  action  is  apt  to  lan- 


guish ar  1  to  pass  through  triviality  into 
nothingness.  If  closely  allied  with  action, 
literature  must  concern  itself  largely  with 
things  of  transitory  import,  and  must  ID 
some  degree  share  their  perishable  Daliire. 
Befute  we  can  say,  therefore,  how  much 
literary  genius  has  been  wasted  in  Eng- 
land, wc  must  judge  English  literature  as 
a  whole.  Under  no  circumstances  could 
Millon  have  wiitten  many  works  like 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  or  Swift  many  works 
like  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  or  Bnike  many 
works  like  the  "  Reflections  on  the  Revo- 
lution in  France."  But  the  one  living 
character  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  the  char- 
acter of  Satan,  owes  much  of  its  heroic 
reality  to  the  experience  of  the  vanquitliiid 
Puritan, 

"  What  thongb  the  field  be  laat. 
All  is  not  lost  ;  (lie  nnconqnerable  will 
And  slndy  of  revenge,  immortBl  bate, 
And  oonrage  never  to  snbmit  or  jiald. 
And  whet  is  else  oot  t   ' 


So,  too,  the  very  soul  of  the  bafOed 
politician  and  exiled  courtier  animates 
those  wonderful  pictures  of  hnman  folly 
and  baseness,  which  at  once  fascinate  and 
repel  the  reader  of  Gulliver's  adventiirea. 
So,  too,  the  best  passages  of  the  "  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Revolution  in  France"  ex* 
preoB  the  wisdom  gathered  in  a  long  life 
of  action  as  well  as  of  study,  of  convene 
with  living  men  and  with  public  affairs  aa 
well  as  with  letters  and  with  philoBophy. 
These  treasures  are  ours.  Could  we  have 
had  them  at  a  cheaper  rate  I  Who 
knows  ? — Murraif's  Magatine. 


DARWINISM   IN   THE   NUESEET. 


Within  quite  recent  times  we  have 
learned  that  such  seemingly  trivial  things 
as  nursery  rhymes  and  fairy  tales  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  illustrating 
some  points  of  the  history  and  afRnities 
of  the  human  race,  and  also,  in  a  less  de- 
gree, in  indicating  the  character  of  the 
ideas  of  our  early  ancestors  concerning 
the  forces  and  phenomena  of  Nature. 

The  value  of  the  intense  conservatism 
of  the  nursery  in  thus  preserving  for  ua, 
in  an  almost  unchanged  form  (like  ants 
in  the  resin  of  the  tertiary  epoch  or  mam- 
motfai  in  the  fro  '  of  the  quater- 


nary), relics  of  the  thonghts  and  c 

of  long  ago  has  only  begun  to  be  ■(>prs- 
ciated  ;  and  doubtless  if  tho  nuneiy  wem 
less  of  a  close  preserve  to  the  pnschers 
and  priers  of  science,  and,  like  the  beo- 
hiie  and  the  anthill,  were  available  for 
purposes  of  investigation  or  experiment. 
we  might  considerably  add  to  oar  fca^*^ 
edge  concerning  the  history  and  hai 
primitive  man.  At  prcw"*  there 
gap  between  embryology  ana .  i''""" 
which  has  never  beer  l"**  - 
oddly  enough,  with  r 
tions,  there  have  b'""*  *»"- 
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even  paleontoloory,  has  thrown  so  much 
li^ht  on  the  evolution  theory  as  the  »tudy 
oJF  the  structure  and  progress  of  the  em- 
hrvo  np  to  the  time  of  birth.  There 
8ecin*»,  however,  no  reason  why  embryol- 
o^'  fthould  stop  liere.  An  animal  until 
independent  of  parental  care,  and  even 
beyond  that  point,  until  the  bodily  struc- 
ture and  functions  are  those  of  an  adult, 
is  still,  Ftrictly  speaking,  an  embryo  ;  and 
we  may  learn  much  of  its  racial  history  by 
observing  the  peculiarities  of  its  anatomy 
and  habits  of  life. 

For  instance,  among  our  domestic  ani- 
mals, horses  and  cattle  live  very  much  in 
the  same  manner,  and  thrive  equally  well 
grazinjc  in  open  pastures.  Yet  a  brief  ex- 
amination of  the  young  of  each  shows  that 
the  habits  and  habitats  of  their  respective 
wild  ancestors  were  widely  different.  A 
foal  from  birth  is  conspicuous  for  the  de- 
velopment of  its  legs,  and  when  a  few 
days  old  can  gallop  almost  as  fast  as  ever 
it  will  in  its  life.  It  makes  no  attempt  at 
concealment  beyond  retiring  behind  its 
dam,  and  it  carries  its  head  high,  evi- 
dently on  the  alert  to  see  dangrer  and  flee 
from  it.  A  young  calf,  on  the  contrary, 
is  not  much  longer  in  the  leg  in  propor- 
tion than  its  parents  (I  exclude,  of  course, 
the  breeds  artificially  produced  within 
quite  recent  times),  and  has  but  an  indif- 
ferent turn  of  speed,  and  it  is  slow  and 
stupid  in  noticing  its  surroundings.  It 
has,  however,  one  powerful  and  efficient 
instinct  of  self-preservation  ;  for  if,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  a  bushy  pasture,  "the 
mother  leaves  it  under  cover  while  she 
goes  to  graze,  it  will  lie  as  still  as  death 
and  allow  itself  to  bo  trodden  on  rather 
than  betray  its  hiding-place.  Hence  we 
see  that  the  ancestors  of  our  domestic 
horses  inhabited  open  plains  where  there 
was  little  or  no  cover,  and  that  they  es- 
caped by  quickly  observing  the  approach 
of  a  foe  and  by  speed.  Wild  cattle,  on 
the  contrary,  as  is  still  seen  in  some  parts 
of  Texas  and  Australia,  never  from  choice 
stray  far  from  the  shelter  of  the  woods  ; 
and  their  ancestors,  when  threatened,  lay 
crouched  among  the  bushes  like  deer,  in 
the  hope  of  escaping  observation.  It  is 
very  remarkable  how  quickly  horses  and 
cattle,  though  domesticated  for  thousands 
of  generations,  during  which  long  period 
many  of  their  wild  instincts  and  habits 
Lave  been  entirely  in  abeyance,  regain  all 
the  old  power  o^  '    f*pre8crvation  proper 


to  the  wild  state,  and  often  in  a  single 
generation  become  as  acute  in  powers  of 
scent  and  vision,  and  other  means  of  es- 
caping from  their  enemies,  as  animals 
which  have  never  been  tamed.  There 
are  at  present  probably  no  animals  so  alert 
and  difficult  to  approach  as  the  '*  brum- 
bies" of  Australia.  In  no  way  conld  more 
eloquently  be  shown  the  immense  stretch 
of  time  during  which  these  qualities  were 
formed  and  became  ingrained  in  the  very 
nature  and  structure  of  their  possessors 
than  by  comparing  them  with  the  trivial 
and  evanescent  effects  of  many  centuries 
of  domestication. 

In  the  case  of  our  own  race  it  has  often 
been  observed  that  schoolboys  present 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  savages 
both  in  their  methods  of  thinking — espe- 
cially about  abstract  subjects  —and  in  their 
actions.  Younger  children  without  a 
doubt  also  reflect  some  of  the  traits  of 
their  remote  progenitors.  If,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  calf  and  the  foal,  we  look  for 
traces  of  habits  of  self  preservation  that 
for  incalculably  long  periods  were  most 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  individual 
(and  therefore  for  the  preservation  of  the 
race),  we  shall  find  that  such  habits  exist, 
and  are  impossible  to  explain  on  any  other 
hypothesis  than  that  they  were  once  of 
essential  service. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  shyness  of  very 
young  children  and  their  evident  terror 
and  distress  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger. 
At  first  sight  it  seems  quite  unaccoantable 
that  an  infant  a  few  months  old,  who  has 
experienced  nothing  but  the  utmost  kind- 
ness and  tender  care  from  every  human 
being  that  it  has  seen,  should  eling  to  its 
nurse  and  show  every  sign  of  alarm  when 
some  person  new  to  it  approaches.     In- 
fants vary  much  in  this  respect,  and  the 
habit  is   not    by   any    means    aniversa), 
though  it  is  far  more  often  present  than 
absent.     This  would  snggest  that,  what- 
ever its  origin,  it  was  not  for  any  very 
long  period  (in  the  evolationary  sense) 
absolutely  necessary  to  presenre  the  speciea 
from  extinction.     Darwin  merely  ulndea 
to  the  shyness  of  children  as  probably  a 
remnant  of  a  habit  common  to  all  wild 
creatures.     We   need   not,   howew,   go 
back  to  any  remote  aDcestnl  fonn  io^   " 
a  state  of  affairs  in  which  it  nb 
of  the  greatest  service.  i 

the  cave-dwellers  of  the  Doi   y^' 
were  cannibals,  and  t  ^ 
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the  races  that  piled  together  the  Danish 
**  kitchen  middens"  lived  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  and  German  Oceans,  they 
were  very  much  such  savages  as  the  pres- 
ent inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and 
lived  after  the  same  fashion.  Like  the 
Fuegians,  they  were  probably  divided 
into  small  clans,  each  of  a  few  families, 
and  these,  from  conflicting  interests  and 
other  causes,  would  be  constantly  at  war. 
The  earlier  paleolithic  savages,  living  in 
caves  and  rock  shelters,  would  be  even 
more  isolated  and  uncompromising  in 
their  treatment  of  strangers,  for  the  game 
of  any  given  district  would  only  be  suffi- 
cient to  support  a  few.     If  in  our  day 

Lands  intersected  by  a  Darrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other,  moantains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations, 

in  the  time  of  paleolithic  and  early  neolithic 
man  every  district  the  size  of  an  English 
parish  would  be  the  hunting-ground  of  a 
clan,  with  fierce  enemies  on  every  side. 
In  such  a  state  of  affairs  a  stranger  (unless 
he  were  safely  tied  to  a  stake)  would  be  a 
most  undesirable  person  in  proximity  to 
the  wigwam  and  the  pickaninnies. 

If  he  paid  a  call  it  would  very  likely  be 
— in  the  scarcity  of  other  game — with  the 
purpose  of  carrying  off  a  tender  foe  for 
table  use.     Under  such  circumstances  the 
child  who  ran  to  its  mother,  or  fled  into 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  cave,  upon  first 
spying  an  intruder,  would  be  more  likely 
to  survive  than  another  of  a  more  confid- 
ing disposition.     Often,   during  the   ab- 
sence of  the  men  on  a  hunting  expedition, 
a  raid  would  be  made,  and  all  the  women 
and  children  that  could  be  caught  carried 
away  or  killed.     The  returning  warriors 
would  find  their  homes  desolate,  and  only 
those  members  of  their  families  surviving 
who,  by  chance  or  their  own  action-  had 
escaped  the  eyes  of  the  spoilers.     On  the 
approach  of  an  enemy — and  **  stranger" 
and  **  enemy'*  would  be  synonymous — the 
child   which   first   ran   or  crawled  to  itn 
mother,  so  that  she  could  catch  it  up  and 
dash    out  of  the  wigwam  and  seek  the 
cover  of  the  woods,  might  be  the  only 
one  of  all  the  family  to  survive  and  leave 
offspring.      Naturally  the  instinct  which 
caused  the  child  to  turn  from  the  stranger 
to  the  mother  would  be  perpetuated  ;  anc 
from  the  frequency  of  the  habit  at  th 
present  day  it  seems  probable  that  mau 
of  onr  ancestors  were  bo  saved  from  d'* 
struction.     We  most  remember  that  ** 
Nxw  SxBZBi-.ToL  Uy^  No.  e. 


state  of  society  in  which  such  occurrences 
would  be  frequent  lasted  many  thousand 
years,  and  that  probably  scarcely  a  gener- 
ation was  exempt  from  this  particular  and 
unpleasant  form  of  infiuence. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  play  of 
young  animals  is  almost  always  mimic 
war,  it  is  well  worthy  of  note  how  very 
early  young  children  will  take  to  the  game 
of  *'  hide  and  seek."  I  have  seen  a  child 
of  a  year  old  who,  with  scarcely  any  teach- 
ing, would  hide  behind  the  curtains  and 
pretend  to  be  in  great  alarm  when  discov- 
ered. Probably  the  readiness  with  which 
infants  play  at  '*  bo-peep,'*  and  peer 
round  the  edge  of  a  cradle  curtain,  and 
then  suddenly  draw  back  into  hiding,  is 
tiaceable  to  a  much  earlier  ancestor. 
Here  we  see  the  remains  of  a  habit  com- 
mon to  nearly  all  arboreal  animals,  and 
the  cradle  curtain,  or  chair,  or  what  not, 
is  merely  a  substitute  for  a  part  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  behind  which  the  body  is 
supposed  to  be  hidden,  while  the  eyes, 
and  as  little  else  as  possible,  are  exposed 
for  a  moment  to  scrutinize  a  possible 
enemy  and  then  quickly  withdrawn. 

It  is  remarkable  how  quickly  very  young 
children  notice  and  learn  to  distinguish 
different  domestic  animals.  I  have  known 
several  cases  in  which  an  infant  under  a 
year  old,  which  could  not  talk  at  all,  hi^s 
recognized  and  imitated  the  cries  of  sheep, 
cows,  dogs,  and  cats,  and  evidently  knew 
a  horse  from  an  ox.  Not  unfrcquently  I 
have  heard  great  surprise  expressed  by 
parents  at  the  quickness  with-  which  a 
baby  would  perceive  some  animal  a  long 
distance  off,  or  when  from  other  caiuses  it 
was  so  inconspicaons  as  to  escape  the  eyes 
of  older  persons.  Plctares  of  aoimab* 
too,  have  a  great  faaciiiatioa  '***'*  the 
child  is  never  tired  of  hearim 
roar  like  a  lion  or  bra'  '^  - 
looking  at  them  in  V- 
This  may  seem  of  trff  jit  r- 
worth  while  t** 
forefathe"^ 
tioDS  ''*• 
th« 
tr 
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vive,  and  a  fuculty  so  neccsitary,  and  so 
conslanlly  opcriitive  through  long  ages, 
would  be  likely  lo  luave  traces  in  after 
genciations. 

Among  all  arborral  a[)e3  the  ability 
firmly  to  hold  on  to  the,  branches  is  of 
coarse  cxtretnely  imporlant,  aod  in  conse- 
quence they  have  developed  a  strong  power 
of  grip  in  the  hands.  The  lale  Frank 
BncKland  compHres  the  hands  of  an  an- 
thropoid ape  to  graftnels,  from  ihtir  evi- 
dent adaptation  to  tliis  end.  Nur  does 
this  power  exist  only  among  adults,  for 
although  most  apes,  when  at  lest,  nurse 
their  young  on  one  arm,  just  as  does  a 
mother  of  our  own  species,  when,  as  often 
happens,  they  are  fleeing  fiom  an  enemy, 
Bucb  as  a  leopaid  or  some  other  tree- 
climbing  carnivorous  animal,  the  mother 
would  need  all  her  hands  lo  pasa  from 
branch  to  branch  with  sufflcienl  celerity 
to  escape.  Under  such  circumstances  '.lie 
infant  ape  must  cling  on  to  its  mother  as 
best  it  can  ;  and  naturalists  who  hate  re- 

Seatcdlv  seen  a  troop  of  monkeys  in  full 
ight  state  that  the  young  ones  aa  a  rule 
hang  beneath  the  necks  and  breasts  of  iho 
mothers,  holding  on  by  the  long  hair  of 
their  shoulders  and  sides.  This  was  the 
case  with  a  young  Rhoesus  monkey  boiii 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Wallace,  in 
his  Malay  Archipelago,  gives  an  account 
of  a  very  young  orang  which  he  secured 
after  shooting  the  mother.  Ue  states  that 
the  baby  orang  was  in  most  points  as  help- 
less as  a  human  infant,  and  lay  on  its  back, 
quite  unable  to  sit  upright.  It  had, 
however,  an  extraordinary  power  of  grip, 
and  when  it  had  once  secured  a  hold  of 
his  beard  he  was  not  able  to  free  himself 
without  help.  On  bis  taking  it  home  to 
his  house  in  Sarawak  he  found  that  it  was 
very  unhappy  nnltas  it  could  seize  and 
hold  on  to  something,  and  would  He  on 
its  hack  and  sprawl  about  with  its  limbs 
until  this  could  be  accomplished.  He  Rest 
gave  it  some  bars  of  wood  to  hold  on  to, 
but  finding  it  preferred  something  hairy 
he  rolled  up  a  buffalo  skin,  and  for  a 
while  the  little  ciealure  was  content  to 
cling  to  this,  until,  by  trying  lo  make  it 
perform  other  mateinal  duties  and  fill  an 
empty  stomach,  the  poor  orphan  mias 
nearly  choked  itself  with  moulhfula  of 
hair  and  had  to  be  deprived  of  its  com- 
forter. The  whole  slory  of  this  poor  lit- 
tle ape  is  both  amucine  and  pathetic,  as 
well  aa  i oat <■■"*•'"'•,  and  I  cannot  do  better 


than  refer  those  not  already  acquainted 
with  it  to  the  book,  which  is  aa  a  whole 
as  good  an  introJuciion  for  the  young 
student  to  the  science  of  evolutiun  aa 
could  well  be  found. 

This  power  to  hold  on  to  the  parent  in 
any  emergency  may  be  compared  to  the 
galloping  power  of  the  young  foal  and  the 
intttinct  of  concealment  in  the  calf  ;  it  is 
the  one  chief  means  of  self- preservation 
adopted  by  the  young  of  the  arboreal 
quadrumana.  Duiiog  long  epochs,  im- 
possible lo  measure  by  years,  it  would 
constantly  be  exercised  ;  and  it  ie  plain 
that  every  infant  ape  that  failed  to  exercise 
it,  or  which  was  physically  unable  from 
any  cause  to  cling  to  its  mother,  when 
pursued  by  an  agile  foe,  would  either  fall 
to  the  ground  or  be  devoured  among  the 
branches.  When  we  considerthe  haiassed 
and  precarious  life  of  all  wild  creatures 
and  the  number  of  their  enemies,  rt  be- 
comes apparent  that  scarcely  an  iDdividnal 
would  be  exempt  from  being  many  times 
put  to  the  test,  and  the  habit  would,  by 
the  survival  of  those  only  which  were  able 
to  maintain  their  giip,  become  more  and 
more  confirmed,  until  it  became  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  nature  of  all  quadrumana 
and  their  descendants. 

This  being  so,  it  occurred  to  me  to  i»> 
vestigate  the  powers  of  grip  in  young  in- 
fants ;  for  if  no  such  power  were  present, 
or  if  the  grasp  of  the  hands  proved  onir 
to  be  equally  propoilionato  to  any  other 
exhibition  of  muscular  strength  in  those 
feeble  folk,  it  would  either  indicate  that 
our  connection  with  quadrumana  waa  of 
the  slightest  and  most  remoto  deaciiptioD, 
or  that  man  had  some  other  origin  than 
the  Darwinian  philosophy  maiEtains. 

In  Tht  Luck  of  Jtoariny  Camp  eTeij 
one  will  remember  the  expression  of  oia 
of  Bret  Ilarte's  mining  rnffiana  after  ba 
had  passed  through  the  shanty  oontaining 
the  newly  born  "  Luck"  and  the  corpse 
of  the  wretched  mother.  "  He  wiaatled 
with  tny  finger,"  sard  Mr.  Kentiick,  re- 
garding that  member  with  ciuioeity,  and 
characteristically  adding  some  adjeotiTCi 
more  emphatic  than  to  the  poinb  On 
reading  the  atory  alond  in  companj  aev- 
eral  yeais  ago  u  dlscnsuon  aroae  ■•  l» 
whether  the  novelist  was  a»  correct  aii  ob- 
server of  infant  haman  n  ire  ns  he  douht- 
IcsH  was  of  the  vagaries  oi  the  pious  cut- 
throats and  chaste  conrte  s-of  the  Facitrc 
slope  in  the  gok  '49,  and  con- 
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Bidcrable  doubt  was  thrown  on  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Kentack,  since  it  did  not 
seem  probable  that  so  gelatinous  and  flabby 
a  creature  as  a  new-born  babe  could 
*'  wrastle"  (and  prevail)  even  with  a 
finger.  Subsequent  observation  proved 
that  the  novelist  here  did  not  go  beyond 
Nature's  warrant,  and  that,  whatever 
doubts  we  may  have  of  the  disinterested- 
ness of  Mr.  Oakhurst,  or  the  constancy  of 
**  Miggles,"  '*  The  Luck'*  was  drawn 
true  to  type. 

Finding  myself  placed  in  a  position  in 
which  material  was  abundant,  and  'avail- 
able for  reasonable  experiment,  I  com- 
menced a  series  of  systematic  observations 
with  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  pro- 
portion of  young  infants  had  a  noticeable 
power  of  grip,  and  what  was  the  extent  of 
the  power.  I  have  now  records  of  up- 
ward of  sixty  cases  in  which  the  children 
were  under  a  month  old,  and  in  at  least 
half  of  these  the  experiment  was  tried 
within  an  hour  of  birth.  The  results  as 
given  below  are,  as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, both  curious  and  unexpected. 

In  every  instance^  with  only  two  excep- 
tions, the  child  was  able  to  hang  on  to 
the  finger  or  a  small  stick  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  by  its  hands,  like  an 
acrobat  from  a  horizontal  bar,  and  sustain 
the  whole  weight  of  its  body  for  at  least  ten 
seconds.  In  twelve  cases,  in  infants  un- 
der an  hour  old,  half  a  minute  passed  be- 
fore the  grasp  relaxed,  and  in  three  or 
four  nearly  a  minute.  When  about  four 
days  old  I  found  that  the  strength  had  in- 
creased, and  that  nearly  all,  when  tried  at 
this  age,  could  sustain  their  weight  for 
half  a  minute.  At  about  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  after  biith  the  faculty  ap- 
peared to  have  attained  its  maximum,  for 
several  at  this  period  succeeded  in  hanging 
for  over  a  minute  and  a  half,  two  for  just 
over  two  minutes,  and  one  infant  of  three 
weeks  old  for  two  minutes  thirty-five  tec- 
ondsf  Asy  however,  in  a  wcll-noarished 
child  there  is  usually  a  rapid  accumulation 
of  fat  after  the  first  fortnight,  the  appar- 
ently diminished  strength  subsequently 
may  tesult  partly  from  the  increased  dis- 
proportion of  the  weight  of  the  body  and 
the  moscolar  strength  of  the  anus,  and 
partly  from  neglect  to  cnltivate  this  cari- 
oQs  endowment.  '  In  one  instance^  in 
which  the  ^rforoMr  had  less  than  one 
hoor*8  ezperu'Dca  of  Ufe^  he  bniig  hy  both 
hands  to  mj  fowSagw  for  'tift  Meonds, 


and  then  deliberately  let  go  with  his 
right  hand  (as  if  to  seek  a  better  hold) 
and  maintained  his  position  for  five  sec- 
onds more  by  the  left  hand  only.  A 
curious  point  is,  that  in  many  cases  no 
sign  of  distress  is  evinced,  and  no  cry  ut- 
tered, until  the  grasp  begins  to  give  way. 
In  order  to  satisfy  some  sceptical  fi lends 
I  had  a  series  of  photographs  taken  of  in- 
fants clinging  to  a  finger  or  to  a  walking- 
stick,  and  these  show  the  position  adopted 
excellently.  Invariably  the  thighs  are 
bent  neaily  at  right  angles  to  the  body, 
and  in  no  case  did  the  lower  limbs  hang 
down  and  take  the  attitude  of  the  erect 
position.  This  attitude,  and  the  dispro- 
portionately large  development  of  the  arms 
compared  with  the  legs,  give  the  photo- 
graphs a  striking  resemblance  to  a  well- 
known  picture  of  the  celebrated  chim- 
panzee "  Sally"  at  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
Of  this  fiexed  position  of  the  thighs,  so 
characteristic  of  young  babies,  and  of  the 
small  size  of  the  lower  extremities  as  com- 
pared with  the  upper,  I  must  speak  further 
later  on  ;  for  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
explanation  hitherto  given  by  physiologists 
of  these  peculiarities  is  not  altogether  sat- 
isfactory. 

I  think  it  will  be  acknowledged  that 
the  remarkable  strength  shown  in  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  fore-aim  in  these 
young:  infants,  especially  when  compared 
with  the  flaccid  and  feeble  state  of  the 
muscular  system  generally,  is  a  sufficiently 
striking  phenomenon  to  provoke  inquiry 
as  to  its  cause  and  origin.  The  fact  that 
a  three- weeks-old  baby  can  perform  a 
feat  of  muscular  strength  that  would  tax 
the  powers  of  many  a  healthy  adult — if 
any  of  my  readers  doubt  this  let  them  try 
hanging  by  their  hands  from  a  horizontal 
bar  for  three  minutes — is  enough  to  set 
one  wondering. 

So  noteworthy  and  so  exceptional  a 
measure  of  strength  in  this  set  of  muscles, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  so  constantly 
present  in  all  individuals,  must  either  be 
of  some  great  utility  now,  or  must  in  the 
past  have  proved  of  material  aid  in  the 
battle  for  existence.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  to  human  infants  this  gift  of  grip  is 
of  no  use  at  all,  unless  indeed  they  were 
subjected  to  a  severe  form  of  an  old  South 
of  England  costom,  which  ordered  that 
the  bsM,  when  three  days  old,  should  be 
lightlj  tossed  on  to  the  slope  of  a  newly 
Uiatched  toof,  that  it  mighty  by  holding 
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on  to  the  straw  with  its  little  hands,  or 
by  rolling  helplessly  back  into  the  arms  of 
its  father,  assist  in  forecasting  its  future 
disposition  and  prospects  in  life.  Barrings 
the  successful  passing  of  this  ordeal — with 
regard  to  which  I  have  never  heard  that 
non-success  was  a  preliminary  to  immedi- 
ate extinction — it  seems  plain  that  this 
faculty  of  suitaining  the  whole  weight  by 
the  strength  of  the  grasp  of  the  fingers  is 
totally  unnecessary,  and  serves  no  pur- 
pose whatever  in  the  newly  born  offspring 
of  savage  or  civilized  man.  It  follows 
therefore  that,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
vestigial  structures  and  useless  habits,  we 
must  look  back  into  the  remote  past  to 
account  for  its  initiation  and  subsequent 
confirmation  ;  and  whatever  views  we 
may  hold  as  to  man^s  origin,  we  find 
among  the  arboreal  quadrumana,  and 
among  these  only,  a  condition  of  affairs 
in  which  not  only  could  the  faculty  have 
originated,  but  in  which  the  need  of  it 
was  imperative,  since  its  absence  meant 
certain  and  speedy  death. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  human 
embryo  about  three  months  before  birth 
has  a  thick  covering  of  j^oft  hair,  called 
**  lanugo, "  which  is  shed  before  a  sepa- 
rate existence  is  entered  upon.  At  the 
same  stage  of  development  the  skeleton  is 
found  to  conform  much  more  to  the  simian 
type  than  later,  for  the  long  bone  of  the 
arm,  the  humerus,  is  equal  to  the  thigh- 
bone, and  the  ulna  is  quite  as  long  and  as 
important  as  the  tibia.  At  the  time  of 
birth  the  lower  limbs  are  found  to  have 
gained  considerably  on  the  upper,  but  still 
they  are  nothing  like  so  much  larger  as 
when  fully  grown.  Physiologists  have 
explained  this  want  of  development  of  the 
lower  extremities  in  the  foetus  by  attrib- 
uting it  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  ante- 
natal circulation,  in  which  the  head  and 
arms  are  supplied  with  comparatively  pure 
oxygenated  blood  fresh  from  the  maternal 
placenta,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk 
and  legs  get  the  venous  vitiated  blood  re- 
turned through'  the  great  veins  and  trans- 
ferred vid  the  right  ventricle  and  the 
ductus  arteriosus  to  the  descending  aorta. 
This,  it  is  said,  accounts  for  the  more 
rapid  growth  and  more  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  head  and  arms  before  birth. 
To  assert  the  exact  contrary  would  be  to 
contradict  several  great  authorities,  and 
apparently  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  pious 
.•age  w^  ^d  the  wisdom  and  good- 


ness of  Providence  in  causing  lar^e  rivers 
to  flow  by  great  cities.     Neverthek'ss  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  just  as  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath,  so  the  blood-vessels   were  mads 
for  the  body  «nd  not  the   body   for  the 
blood-vessels.       It   appean*  to    me    much 
more  true  to  say  that  the  quick  aiteiial 
blood    is  sent  to   the    upper    extremities 
because  these  parts  are  for  the  time  being 
more  important,  and  their  growth  and  de- 
velopment essential  to  the   welfare  of  the 
individual,  than  that  they  are  coerced  into 
a  kind  of  temporary  hypertrophy,   no/ens 
volens,    through    having    a    better    blood 
supply  arbitrarily  sent  them    than   is   al- 
lotted  to   their    nether    fellow-members. 
That  this  view  is  borne  out  by  facts  can 
be   shown    by   taking   the  example    of  a 
young  animal  whose  hind  quaiters  are  of 
essential  service  to  it  from  birth  ;  and  for 
this  end  we  need  go  no  further  than  the 
instance,   already  quoted,    of    the    young 
foal.      Now   in  the   ante- natal    state    the 
foal   has  just   the   same   arrangement  of 
blood-distribution   as   the    embiyo    man ; 
yet  he  is  born  with  a  small  light  head  and 
well-developed  hind  quarters,    so  that  he 
can  gallop  with  speed.     Instead  of  com* 
ing  into  the  world  with  the  general  outline 
of  an  American  bison   (as  he  ought  to  do 
upon  accepted  physiological  dicta),  he  is, 
as  is  well  known,  proportionately  higher 
at  the  rump  and  lower  at  the  *  shoulder 
than  in  after  life.     The  mention  of  the 
American  bison  reminds  me  that  it  is  an- 
other capital  illustration  of  the  same  fact ; 
for  a  young  buffalo  calf  mast  have  speed 
from  its  earliest  days  to  enable  it  to  keep 
up  with  the  herd  on  the  open  prairie ; 
and,   in  consequence,   we  find  that  it  is 
much  better  developed  behind  (the  hind 
legs  being  the  chief  propellers  in  all  gal- 
loping animals)  than  the  full-grown  bull 
or  cow,  and  has  none  of  the  comma-likey 
whittled- off  aspect  of  its  adult  parents. 
The  massive  fore  end  of  the  bull   biaoa 
arises  from  his  habit  of  using  himself  as  a 
projectile  wherewith  to  batter  bia  rivdi 
out  of  the  overlordship  of  the  herd  ;  bai 
the  bison  calf  is  almost  as  leyel-baoked  4i 
the  young  of  our  domestic  cattle — thoi^ 
it  is  a  much  more  active,  wideawake  Iwb 
beast  than  an  ordinary  calf. 

Why,  then,  are  the  head  and 
tremities  so  apparently  al  BonaapS^ 
oped  in  the  young  infant  k     i(   '^' 
true  reason  to  be  somsth     { ]|( 
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our  flomoMic  animals  dream,  as  ia  proved 
by  tlieir  rnovorncntH  while  asleep,  and  the 
panic  ihinj^  lias  also  hctn  obnerved  in 
rnonkeyH.  The  fffect  of  the  position  of 
the  body  diiiirif^  sluop  upon  tlie  chaiacter 
of  our  drcarriH  i.-*  too  well  known  to  require 
ronimtnt,  for  probai>ly  every  one  of  my 
readcFH  has  exp^Mienced  the  very  disagree- 
able rcHults  of  nleepinj^  on  the  back. 

Now,  if  the  first  ((limmorinfrs  of  another 
world  came  to  early  man  through  dreams, 
in  wliich  he  Haw  hi»  coinradcR,  or  enemies, 
I'jng  since  dead,  reapprar  just  as  in  life, 
thou^'h  mixed  up  with  much  that  was  in- 
congruous and  inccjinprehensible,  it  would 


peem  as  if  the  period  during  which  nian 
first  adopted  the  dorsal  decubitus  might 
have  been  an  epoch-making  time  in  his 
raw  theology. 

Devils  and  devil-worship  might  easily 
have  originated  from  a  nightmare  ;  and 
since  even  dogmas  have  pediorrees  and  arc 
subject  to  the  laws  of  evolution,  it  is  per- 
haps no  very  wild  suggestion  that  some  of 
the  more  sombre  tenets  of  our  gentle  nine- 
teenth-century creeds  may  owe  their  em- 
bryonic beginnings  to  the  sleeping  attitude 
of  some  paleolithic  divine  who  had  gorged 
himself  in  an  unwisp  degree  with  wild 
boar  flesh. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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SoMK  years  aero,  a  strikinir  story  was 
])iibliHhrd  in  Franco  describing  a  wonder- 
ful flesh-eating  plant  discovered  by  a  great 
botanist.  If  wo  remember  rightly,  the 
story  recounted  liow  a  certain  collector 
<lisc()vered  a  plarit  of  the  fly-trap  species 
of  HO  giirantic  a  size  that  it  could  consume 
huge  masses  of  raw  meat.  Just  as  the 
fly-cnt(diing  plant  snaps  up  a  fly,  and 
draws  nutriment  from  the  fly's  dead  body, 
HO  this  one  fed  itself  on  the  legs  of  mut- 
ton and  sirloins  of  beef  which  were  thrown 
into  its  ravening  maw.  The  botanist  in 
the  story,  for  some  reason,  possibly  fear 
of  having  his  plant  destroyed  as  dangerous 
to  public  safety,  keeps  the  existence  of 
the  plant  a  secret,  and  preserves  it  in  a 
K)cked-up  conservatory.  His  wife,  how- 
ever, who  is  made  miserable  by  his  ab- 
sorption of  mind — he  thinks  of  nothing 
but  how  to  feed  and  inrprove  his  wonder- 
ful and  fascinating  plant — determines  to 
follow  hinr.  This  sl^c  does,  accompanied 
by  an  obi  soliool-friend  of  the  husband. 
When  the  pair  reach  the  inner  conserva- 
tory, they  see,  to  their  liorror,  the  infatu- 
ated botanist  tossing  bleeding  joints  of 
r.iw  meat  into  the  huge  jaws  of  a  giant 
fly-trap.  They  are  at  flrst  petrified  with 
horror.  At  last,  however,  the  «ifo  throw's 
herself  into  the  arms  of  her  husband,  and 
implores  him  to  give  up  dwelling  upon 
the  horrible  carnivorous  monstrositv  which 
he  has  discovered  and  reared.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  wife  in  appealing  to 
her  husband  goes  too  close  to  the  plant. 
Its  Inige  tentacles  surround  her  and  then 
pro^  her  in,  and  the  two  stupe- 


fied men  see  the  plant  begin  to  devour  its 
victim.  Fortunately,  however,  the  friend 
catches  sight  of  an  axe  lyin^  near,  and 
seizing  this  be  strikes  at  the  roots  of  the 
plant.  A  few  frenzied  blows  do  the 
necessary  work,  and  the  flesh-eating  plant 
tumbles  to  the  ground  and  releases  from 
its  clutches  the  terrified  woman.  The 
botanist,  however,  cannot  survive  his  most 
cherished  discovery,  and  with  the  excla- 
mation, **  You  have  killed  my  plant !" 
he  falls  back  dead. 

The  story  is  good  enough  as  a  story, 
but  if  wo  are  to  believe  an  article  said  in 
the  Review  of  Reviews  to  be  taken  from 
Lucifer — we  say  "  said"  advisedly,  be- 
cause we  have  looked  in  the  October 
Lucifer  and  can  find  no  such  article,  and 
therefore  presume  there  roust  be  soma 
mistake — it  is  only  another  instance  of 
fiction  being  prophetic,  and  anticipating 
scientific  discovery.  According  to  the 
article  quoted  by  Mr.  Stead,  there  fan 
been  discovered  in  Nicaragua  a  fleah-eat- 
ing,  or  rather,  man-eating  plant,  whiek 
for  horror  is  quite  the  equal  of  the  noTti- 
ist's  imagination.  This  plant  ia  foand, 
it  is  asserted,  in  Nicaragua,  and  is  called 
by  the  natives  '*  the  devils  anare."  Ia 
form  it  is  a  kind  of  vegetable  octopna,  w 
devil-fish,  and  is  able  to  drain  the  blood 
of  any  living  thing  which  comes  withia^iti 
clutches.  We  give  the  story  with  allW 
serve,  but  it  must  be  admitted  to  br  -=- 
cumstantial  enough  in  all  its  ^l-'-''" 
poshible.  It  appears  that  a  V 
a  naturalist,  has  latelv  retorne' 
tral  America,  where  *•#»  -^^  »•  "* 
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tbe  study  of  the  plants  and  aniraaU  of 
those  regions.  In  one  of  ihe  swamps 
which  surround  the  great  Nicaragua 
Lake,  he  discorered  the  singular  growth 
of  which  we  are  writing.  "  He  was  en. 
gaged  in  hunting  for  botanical  and  ento- 
mological specimens,  when  he  heaid  his 
dog  cry  out.  as  if  in  agony,  from  a  dis- 
tance. Running  to  the  spot  whence  the 
animal's  cries  came.  Mr.  Duiibtan  found 
him  enveloped  in  a  perfict  netwoik  of 
what  seemed  to  be  a  Qne,  rope-like  tissue 
of  roots  and  Sbrea.  The  plant  or  vine 
aeemed  composed  entirely  of  hare,  inter- 
lacing stems,  resembling,  more  than  any* 
thing  else,  the  brsnches  of  (he  weeping- 
willow  denuded  of  its  foliage,  but  of  a 
dark,  nearly  black  hue,  and  covered  with 
a  thick,  viscid  gum  that  enuded  from  the 
pores."  Drawing  his  knife,  Mr.  Dunstan 
attempted  to  cut  the  poor  beast  free  ;  hut 
it  was  with  the  very  greatest  difficulty 
that  he  managed  to  sever  the  fleshy  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  plant.  When  the  dog 
was  extiicsted  from  the  coils  of  the  plant, 
Mr.  Dunstan  saw,  to  his  horror  and  amaze- 
ment, that  the  dog's  body  was  blood- 
stained, "  while  the  skin  appeared  to  have 
been  actually  sucked  or  puckered  in  spots," 
and  the  animal  staggered  as  if  from  ex- 
haustion. "  In  cutting  the  vine,  the  twigs 
curled  like  living,  sinuotis  fingers  about 
Mr.  Dunslan's  hand,  and  it  required  no 
slight  force  to  free  the  member  fiom  its 
clinging  grasp,  which  left  the  flesh  red 
and  blistered.  Tlie  gum  exuding  from 
the  vine  was  of  a  grayish-dnrk  tinge,  re- 
markably adhesive,  and  of  a  dissgrceable 
animal  odor,  powerful  and  nauseating  to 
inhale."  The  nalives,  we  are  told, 
tho.wed  the  greatest  horti>r  of  the  plant, 
which,  as  we  have  noted  above,  ibey 
called  the  "devil's  snare,"  and  they  re- 
counted to  the  naturalist  many  stories  of 
its  death-dealing  powers.  Ur.  Dunstan, 
we  are  told,  was  able  to  discover  very  lit- 
tle about  the  natnre  of  the  plant,  owing 
to  the  difficnily  of  handling  it.  for  its 
grasp  can  only  be  shaken  off  with  the  loss 
of  aVin,  and  even  of  fleah.  Aa  near  as 
lie  cmilrl  a>cdl:iiii,  luinfUT,  il«  power  of 
miction  is  contained  "  in  n  tiuiuht  if  in- 
frtitcsinial  mouths  or  Ultlu  fuckeri'  b, 

ordinarily  elc"""'    '"-°''  '"*  '^^  •        ma 
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of  five  minutes  the  blood   will  be  thor- 
oughly   drunk   off   and  tbe  mass  thrown 

aside.     Us     voracity    is    almost    beyond 
belief." 

The  story  is  unquestionably  a  very  cuii' 
ous  one,  and  we  may  lely  upon  it,  that  if 
the  plant  really  does  exist,  we  shall  soon 
have  a  specimen  at  Kew.  The  digging 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  bring  plenty 
of  Americans  and  Englishmen  into  the 
very  country  where  the  "  Vampire  Vine" 
is  said  to  exist,  and  the  question  whether 
the  whole  thing  is  or  is  not  a  hoax  may 
very  eocu  be  tested.  This  fact  makes, 
we  readily  admit,  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  troth  of  Ihe  stury.  Since  the  shorrs 
of  the  Nicaragua  Lake  are  so  soon  to  be 
eiipiored,  it  would  have  been  far  safer  for 
a  botanical  practical  joker  to  have  "  seat- 
ed" his  plant  in  that  natural  home  of  un- 
verifiahle  strange  stories,  the  Upper  Valley 
of  Ihe  Amazon.  The  neighboihood  in- 
habited by  that  Amazonian  tiibe  who  by 
the  use  of  some  secret  process  can  reduce 
a  human  corpse  to  a  tenth  of  its  original 
siie,  and  so  produce  a  peifectly  propor- 
tioned miniature  mummy  of  the  dead 
man,  would  have  been  a  good  locality  in 
which  to  "  place"  (he  tale  of  the  canni- 
bal plant.  Again,  Nicaragua  is  wilhin  the 
Tropics,  and  plant-itfe  there  is  therefore 
specially  gross  and  vigorous.  Besides, 
there  is  no  inlierent  impossibility  in  the 
idea  of  a  flefih-cating  plant.  It  is  merely 
a  question  as  to  whether  evolution  has  or 
has  not  happened  to  develop  (be  liy  eat- 
ing plant  on  a  suHictently  large  enough 
scale  to  do  what  is  related  of  the  Vampire 
Vine.  No  one  who  has  seen  the  ngly 
snap  which  that  tiny  vegetable  crab, 
Venus's  flv-trnp,  gives  when  the  hairs  in- 
side its  mouth  are  ticked  by  (he  human 
finger  in  the  way  that  a  fly  would  tickle 
them  by  walking,  can  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  the  development  of  a  plant  capable 
of  eating  or  sucking  ihe  blood  of  a  man, 
is  only  a  matter  of  degree.  Even  in  Eng- 
land, there  are  plants  wliich  act  on  a  small 
scale  exactly  the  part  asserted  to  be  played 
by  the  Vampire  Vine,^ — for  example, 
Lathraa  tquamaria,  the  toothwort,  "  a 
rale  ehlorophyl-lcss  parasite  found  in 
Britisli  woods."  The  account  of  the 
]  Riven  by   Mr.    G.    A.   Thomson  in 

'-•         bera'a  Encyclopiedia,"   is  a^  fol- 
1-       ■-^"Eicepling  the  flower  stalk,  the 
Tirtnallr  Qodergronnd  ;    it  beais 
Is  sod  tooth-like  Icavca.     The 
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tnnnarl  intci  a  Toritabia  earthly  paradiaa.    Vr. 
Iterlitkn,  no  leu  than  hia  Amerioui  pradeoea- 
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Eenia  and  the  coast,  had  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  **  Freeland  Society'*  for  the 
formation  of  a  colony.  It  is  quite  "within  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  British  East  African 
Company  would  be  more  than  "williDg  to  endow 
an  intelligent  and  industrious  European 
colony  with  any  required  amount  of  land,  for 
there  is  a  surplus  of  it  to  give  away.  It  is  also 
quite  intelligible  that  the  glowing  prospects  of 
such  a  scheme  would  induce  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands  of  people  to  cast  in  their  lot 
with  it. 

Mount  Kenia  and  the  table-lands  in  its 
vicinity,  indeed,  are  the  scene  where  our 
prophet  locates  the  working  out  of  his  social, 
istic  dream,  though  its  socialism  is  free  from 
the  absurd  vagaries  which  vitiate  the  opin- 
ions and  claims  of  most  of  those  known  as 
Socialists.  The  principle  of  individualism  is 
not  ignored  in  the  organization  of  Freeland  ; 
and  the  author  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  utter 
fatuity  of  most  of  the  hopes  which  depend  on 
paternalism  carried  out  in  its  fullest  degree 
and  reduced  to  a  science.  A  political  econo- 
mist of  some  note  and  the  author  of  several 
books  of  recognized  ability,  he  has  followed  in 
the  track  which,  since  the  time  uf  Sir  Thomas 
More's  **  Utopia"  and  Lord  Bacon's  "  New 
Atlantis,"  has  inspired  not  a  few  men  to  em- 
body their  political  and  economical  theories  in 
the  form  of  the  novel.  Herr  Hertzka  has 
written  a  book  interesting  enough  except  in 
its  closing  chapters,  which,  it  must  be  conced. 
ed,  are  very  stupid  and  heavy  reading,  thought 
tramping  with  soles  of  lead.  The  narrative 
of  the  origin  of  the  colony  of  Freeland,  its 
organization,  its  growth,  its  difficulties  and 
the  means  by  which  it  overcame  them,  and  of 
its  final  triumphant  and  brilliant  success  as  a 
great  and  powerful  State  is  told  in  a  natural 
and  entertaining  way,  though  we  recognize  all 
the  oharacteritttics  of  a  fairy  story  in  it  from 
the  beginning.  The  enterprise,  enormously 
complicated  as  it  is  in  itH  involution  of  the 
most  contradictory  and  difficult  qualities  of 
human  nature,  goes  on  without  a  hitch  ;  or, 
if  a  difficulty  arises,  it  disappears  like  magic, 
so  perfect  a  panacea  is  the  atmosphere  of  the 
new  African  State  against  those  perverse  dis- 
eases of  the  hnman  mind  and  temper  which 
afflict  the  ordinarjr  man.  This  indeed— that 
is  to  say,  thd  failure  to  make  sufficient  allow- 
anea  for  the  inevitable  abenation  of  human 
natare--is  the  fallible  spot  in  all  socialistic 
plans.  If  men  end  wcnnen  wen  all  perfect, 
sooialisflu  would  be  ea  sMQf  netUr  to  achieve^ 
tot  everyUdag  WMdd  wwk  lllw  w^miled  ma- 


chinery.  But  in  this  case  socialism  would  be 
unnecessary,  for  with  such  material  to  work 
with  the  present  order  would  speedily  purge 
itself  of  fill  its  essential  evils. 

Freeland,  in  our  author's  story,  within  a  sin- 
gle generation  becomes  a  State  of  millions  in 
population,  with  an  almost  incredible  public 
income,  and  with  cities  of  such  splendor  that 
the  proudest  nations  of  Europe,  with  a  civiliza* 
tion  of  a  thousand  years  to  their  backs,  must 
needs  hide  their  diminished  heads  and  sneak 
off  with  their  tails  between  their  legs.  This 
Aladdin's  palace  business  of  accomplishing 
more  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  than  history 
accomplishes  in  a  millennium  of  years  is  the 
absard  feature  in  all  such  speculations.  The 
facts  of  progress  never  did  march  with  seven- 
league  boots,  but  make  haste  slowly,  with 
many  painful  halts  and  retrogressions  ;  and 
no  art  of  the  economical  fiction  writer  and  fie- 
tion  thinker  can  change  this  truth.  Dr. 
Hertzkn,  in  the  narrative  part  of  his  book, 
mixes  with  his  economical  philosophy  a  good 
deal  of  the  author  of  "  The  Swiss  Family  Rob- 
inson" and  of  Kider  Hncgard,  though,  thank 
Heaven  !  he  lacks  the  latter's  insane  passion 
for  human  gore.  But  ho  has  all  of  the  imag- 
ination for  the  nearly  impossible  which  both 
these  writers  possess  in  such  effervescence. 
There  are  some  things,  however,  which,  if  not 
specially  novel,  show  at  least  sanity  of  mind 
and  heart  in  his  lucubrations.  His  ideal, 
though  embodied  in  a  very  exaggerated  form, 
is  made  up  of  certain  essential  features  with 
which  many  if  not  most  thinking  men,  at 
least  in  America,  fully  sympathize.  He  ex- 
ploits the  desirability  of  a  nation  where  land 
and  the  sources  of  production,  which  have 
been  gradually  accumulated  by  the  whole  com- 
munity, shall  be  public  property  (in  Freeland 
no  man  can  own  or  transfer  real  estate— that 
is  to  say,  the  ground) ;  where  incapacity  to 
work  carries  with  it  an  honorable  right  to 
maintenance  under  liberal  provisions  which 
do  not  insult  the  self-respect  of  the  recipient ; 
where  every  man  has  untranimelled  right  to 
do  his  own  will,  so  far  as  his  will  does  not 
make  war  on  the  chartered  or  personal  rights 
of  others  ;  and  where  the  system  of  govern, 
ment  is  purely  democratic,  carriel  on  by  re- 
curring elections  under  such  guards  as  would 
probably  avoid  some  of  the  wretched  blunder- 
ing and  practical  rascality  which  disfigure  our 
elaborate  American  system.  One  can  easily 
ftocy  himself  as  soon  getting  very  sick  of  the 
stagnant  and  nnrnffied  perfection  of  life  in 
Freelaad,  with  all  its  millennial  virtues,  and 
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lofifj^iriK  o^ftin  for  iliat  kind  ofJ[canipaif{iiiog 
^%\t*itiU(:n  where*  h<»  ha«  to  Ki^«  and  iftke  bard 
kiioi'lcM.  Hut  lliiTo  firo  tini<;M  wbcn  nnch  a 
drnam  am  timt  of  Il^rr  Htfrl/.ka  fireHcntw  a  very 
fftM(!irmtiri«  Nido  to  battorod  pilgritim,  even 
thoMfin  Kood  tniiriy  pfi^H  bi(<ber  tipintbo  Aocinl 
HfinUi  iUtiu  tho  iiiifortuiiatfiM  who  woo  oak  mnt- 
(ffiMNi'M  in  our  <;ity  parkn  at  nif^ht.  More  than 
onM  bundriid  \nn*vH  of  the  lattffr  port  of  this 
book  urn  devoted  to  a  report  of  the  Hn|y])08ed 
dlNcuNHion  at  tlie  Worhl'H  CongroHH,  held  at 
Kden  Vale,  the  capital  of  Freeland.  Here  we 
bavD  all  the  theorieM  of  llerr  Horl/ka  fully 
filueidated.  In  trying  to  wado  through  thia 
pondrrouH  Ni'dtion  one  Im  irreniHtibly  rernind- 
od  that  it  in  not  eany  to  preaent  ahHtruHo  ques- 
iionN  witli  the  captivating  brilliancy  of  a 
Henry  (leorge.  It  \h  not  given  to  many  to 
bttnd  the  bow  of  UlyHHeH.  Herr  iiortzka  has 
done  hiuiHelf  more  JuHtieo,  wo  fancy,  in  ^tho 
MHay  Htyle  in  Monie  of  hlH  other  boukH,  unlestf 
tbeMe  woitfully  belie  hJH  reputation. 

A  NKW  CANDIDATK  KOK  P^KTICAL   FAMK. 

INiiCMN.  Ity  Kuiily  DiekenHon.  Edited  by  two 
of  her  Friends,  J.  W.  HlggiuHon  and  Mabel 
Loomia    Todd.      Heoond    Serioa.     Boston  : 

One  hardly  known  how  to  approach  those 
Mtrnngoly  defective  poema,  if  so  wo  muKt  call 
them  whvn  meaMurod  by  any  art  standard, 
without  feeling  the  oppOHito  forces  of  alienism 
and  familnatiun  pulling  liard  at  his  judgment. 
Tht»  attitude  of  estimation  properly  shuns  any 
t^rlteritui  which  does  not  seek  to  gauge  the 
inner  life  wt  a  thing  born  of  blood  and  tears 
and  heart  ache,  One  cannot  lay  it  on  a  dis- 
Meeting  talde  and  use  the  scalpt^l  as  if  it  were 
deatl  flesh.  None  the  less«  it  must  be  said 
the  reader  is  continually  jarred  by  what  is  not 
no  much  carelessness  as  al>solute  insensibility 
to  the  rich  suavity  and  music  of  words— a  de- 
liberate sct>rn,  one  might  sa>\  of  the  delights 
At  rhythm  and  rhyme.  Yet  there  art^  times 
when  there  ts  a  certain  subtile  melody  in  the 
tbowght  wiiich  csuupeU  the  wont  to  it^i  own 
aw«»etues««  th^  rhythm  of  au  inner  pulse 
whieU»  tf  of  no  very  lusty  vigor,  tells  the  story 
wt  a  great  and  reticent  heart  as  well  as  if  it 
liad  th«»  Tennyaonian  beat  and  swing.  Miss 
Piekenst^n,  wluvte  cartdess  fragments  of 
tlio»i;hl  in  ao  many  eases  fail  to  con<^<^al 
Uieir  own  lustre,  iiev«»r  publiah^^d  anything  in 
iK^r  li(i»lim(\  Her  ftiends  have  disinterr^ 
lh««^  aora|va  trt^m  ancient  poortfolios  and  have 
Itiwn  Ihem  to  the  worlxl,  not  dead  leaves  fallen 
tloiii  a  diMnl  tna.  b«l  Uiingi  vilh  a  cariona 


flntter  of  vitality  Id  them  in  spile  of  all  their 
elosiveness  and  fragility.  The  exact  thought 
often  escapes,  yet  some  sense  of  a  ghostlj 
beaaty  in  the  fugitive  haunts  the  imagination. 
This  vagueness  is  sometimes  craelly  provok- 
ing, and  one  is  specially  irritated  at  what  he 
fancies  he  may  have  missed,  when  at  another 
time  the  past  shows  a  trenchant  power  of 
cleaving  to  the  inmost  core  and  heart  of  a 
thing  with  some  simple,  all-illaminating  word 
or  phrase.  Miss  Dickenson  freqaently  seems 
to  grope  for  esoteric  meanings,  wbicli  she 
would  hide  from  hoi  poUoi  and  reveal  only  to 
the  few  chosen  souls  of  the  elect.  Again,  we 
find  exceeding  awkwardness  of  phrase,  pov- 
erty-stricken, like  that  of  a  child,  as  if  the  first 
ill-fitting  word  were  flung  in  to  fill  a  gaping 
hole.  With  the  poetio  instinct  which  many 
of  these  poems  exhale  like  a  delicate  scent, 
with  the  passionate  hunger  for  expression  that 
evidently  made  this  soul  suffer,  with  a  anblility 
of  thought  which  can  out  as  close  to  the  bone 
as  a  Damascus  cimeter,  one  cannot  reconcile 
the  thinness  and  penury  of  written  style  in 
this  sttange  part  with  anything  but  a  sense 
on  her  part  of  something  which  no  form  or 
output  could  match,  and  a  disdain  of  any  at> 
tempt  thereat.  It  seems  deplorable  that  the 
spiritual  significance  and  beaaty  of  so  ninch 
of  this  woman's  work  should  take  wing  on 
broken  and  halting  pinions,  but  it  may  be 
that  this  insufiloienoy  is  not  without  its  valne 
as  a  note  of  individuality.  We  give  two  ex- 
am  pies  of  Miss  Diokenson*s  quaint  and  orig. 
inal  muse,  which  will  sufficiently  illoatrate 
what  we  have  said  : 

The  Joubnxt. 

'*  Our  journey  had  advanced  ; 
Our  feet  were  almost  come 
To  that  odd  fork  in  Being's  road. 
Eternity  by  term. 

**  Our  pace  took  sudden  awe. 
Our  feet  reluctant  led. 
Before  were  cities,  but  between 
The  forest  of  the  dead.^) 

*  *  Betreat  was  out  of  hope — 
Behind  a  sealed  route. 
Eternity's  white  flag  before. 
And  God  at  every  gate.** 

And  again,  what  could  be  more  beanlifal 
and  delicate  in  its  suggestion  thai  th.i^  ^ 
the  '*  Fringed  Gentian  :" 


**  God  made  a  little  gentian. 
It  tried  to  be  a  roee. 
And  failed,  and  all  the  i 
But  just  Ixfote  the 
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Inmbas  on  hia  memorable  voyage.  They  are 
to  be  manned  by  Spanish  sailors  and  com- 
manded by  Spanish  officers,  and  starting  from 
Sandy  Hook  are  to  proceed  np  the  Hadson 
and  by  the  Lakes  to  Chicago,  where  they  will 
form  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  exhibition. 

Messes.  pEBCivAii,  of  London,  have  in  prepa- 
ration a  series  of  "  Periods  of  European  His- 
tory," which  will  be  under  the  general  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Arthur  Hassall.  The  object  of 
the  publication  is  to  present  in  separate  vol- 
umes an  account  of  the  general  development 
of  European  history.  Messrs.  Oman,  Tout, 
Lodge,  Armstrong,  Wakeman,  Morse  Stephens, 
and  the  editor  will  be  responsible  for  the  sev- 
eral volumes.  '*  Summer  Rambles  round 
Rugby,"  by  Mr.  Alfred  Rimmer,  to  be  issued 
in  December  by  the  same  firm,  will  be  interest- 
ing to  old  members  of  the  Midland  school. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  Germanists 
of  our  time  has  just  passed  away  in  the  per- 
son of  Prof.  Zarncke,  of  Leipzig.  Born  in 
1825  in  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  he  graduated 
in  1847  at  Rostock.  In  1850  he  founded  at 
Leipzig  one  of  the  best-edited  critical  organs 
in  Germany,  the  LiUerarischea  CentraJhlatt  fur 
Deulschlaivd.  Eight  years  later  he  was  appoint- 
ed Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 
Literature  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  where 
his  lectures  were  very  well  attended.  Zarncke *s 
literary  activity  was  many  sided,  but  he  will, 
perhaps,  be  best  remembered  by  his  contribu- 
tions to  a  critical  study  of  the  *'  Nibelnngen- 
lied"  and  by  his  edition  of  Seb.  Brant's  "  Nar- 
renschiff." 

The  new  Russian  regulations  restr'cting  the 
rights  of  the  Finnish  press  have  already  made 
themselves  felt.  Two  of  the  principal  papers 
in  Finland  have  received  warnings  for  having 
dared  to  discuss  the  state  of  the  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  learn  that  the  Polish  press 
is  extending  in  Prussia,  three  new  Polish 
papers  having  made  their  appearance  there 
since  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

The  printers  of  Vienna,  long  renowned  for 
excellence  in  their  craft,  have  resolved  to  form 
an  exhibition  there  next  summer  to  illustrate 
the  origin,  development,  and  characteristics 
of  typography,  from  the  date  of  its  discovery 
to  the  present  time. 

A  TRANSLATION,  by  Mr.  George  Saintsbury, 
of  Edmond  Scherer's  "Essays  on  English 
Literature,  *'  will  be  soon  published  by  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  The  essays  range  in 
point  of  time  between  the  years  1861  and 


1885,  and  they  deal  with  the  literary  claims  and 
characteristics  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Words- 
worth, Laurence  Sterne,  John  Stnart  Mill, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  George  E)iot,  and  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  as  represented  by  **  Endymion." 
Mr.  Saintsbury  has  written  a  critical  introdnc 
tion  and  added  a  few  notes.  The  book  will 
contain  a  photogravure  portrait,  and  a  fac- 
simile of  M.  Scherer's  signature. 

We  understand  that  the  Rev.  George  McAr- 
thnr,  M.A. — who  was  engaged  for  seventeen 
years  on  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica, " 
principally  in  the  work  of  revision,  and  who 
during  the  last  two  years  has  had  charge  of  the 
final  revision  of  the  "Century  Dictionary," 
now  completed  -  is  to  enter  on  similar  em- 
ployment with  the  firm  of  Daniel  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

Mb.  C.  a.  Wabd's  book,  entitled  "  The 
Oracles  of  Nostradamns,"  the  result  of  about 
eight  years'  study,  is  on  the  point  of  appear- 
ing. It  purports  to  exhibit  a  long  series  of 
presages  that  have  received  startling  verifica- 
tion in  European  history,  and  closes  with  a 
distinct  forecast  of  the  surrender  at  Sedan. 
This  event  is  here  for  the  first  time  clearly 
identified  as  having  been  fore&een  and  record- 
ed by  Nostradamus,  even  to  the  very  spot,  Le 
Torcy,  given  by  him  in  anagram.  No  English 
work  has  been  devoted  to  the  great  French 
seer  since  1672,  when  Garenci^res,  of  our  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  published  his  annotated 
tro  nslation,  a  book  now  extremely  rare. 

During  the  present  month  the  first  com- 
plete Italian  translation  of  Edgar  Poe's  poems 
will  be  published  in  Rome.  The  work  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  critical  biographical 
essay  and  a  general  bibliography.  It  will  be 
dedicated  by  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  Yiltorio 
Emanuele  to  Mr.  John  H.  Ingram,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  efforts  to  extend  and  clear  Poe's 
fame. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  sixpenny  month- 
ly, to  be  called  Tke  Victorian  Magazine^  has 
just  been  issued.  The  magazine  will  be  illus- 
trated', but  its  special  purpose  will  be  to  snp- 
ply  high.class  literature.  The  first  number 
will  include  the  opening  chapters  of  new  serial 
stories  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Sarah  Dondney  ; 
contributions  by  Prof.  Church,  Sir  Noel  Paton, 
Ernst  Pauer,  Charles  G.  Leland,  H.  A.  Flsgeb 
Isabella  Fyvie  Mayo,  C.  F.  Gordon  Camming^ 
Mary  Brotherton,  and  others ;  and  an  esMj 
(now  first  published)  on  the  Fi  ndt  JEtaioltt^ 
tion,  by  Thomas  De  Qoinoey.    i  a 
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of  an  early  portrait  of  the  Qneen  will  be  pre- 
sented with  the  first  number.  ' 

At  Westminster  Abbey  on  Saturday  last  a 
memorial  bast  of  Matthew  Arnold,  executed 
by  Mr.  Brace  Joy,  was  anveiled  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  great  gathering  of  distingnidhed  peo- 
ple. Lord  Coleridge,  who  performed  the  cere- 
mony, eloquently  eulogized  the  deceased 
author,  referring  to  his  qualifications  as  a  phi- 
losopher, critic,  and  poet. 

The  death  of  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bona- 
parte, which  occurred  recently  at  Fano,  on  the 
Adriatic  coast,  in  the  house  of  his  niece,  the 
Countess  Bracoi,  will  cause  regret  to  all  those 
who  knew  him.  Though  for  a  time  after  the 
Bevolution  of  1848  he  took  part  in  political  life, 
and  became  a  Senator  of  France  under  the 
Empire,  the  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte  and 
nephew  of  Napoleon  I.  preferred  literature, 
philology,  and  chemistry  to  politics,  and  en- 
joyed a  Civil  List  pension  from  the  English 
Government  for  his  linguistic  researches.  A 
Basque  grammar  and  a  polyglot  version  of  the 
parable  of  the  sower  in  seventy-two  languages 
and  dialects  are  among  his  achievements.  He 
was  a  keen  student  of  English  provincial 
tongues.  Born  in  England  in  1813,  he  was  in 
his  seventy  ninth  year. 

Pbof.  Pelham  has  been  elected  a  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurioe  and  the 
Hon.  G.  C.  Brodrick,  Warden  of  Merton,  have 
been  elected  members  of  the  council,  of  the 
Royal  Historical  Society. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  story,  "  The 
Prophet,*'  will  not  be  published  next  year. 
Commenced  before  "  The  Scapegoat,"  it  was 
laid  on  one  side,  partly  in  consequence  of  ill 
health,  but  more  because  of  Mr.  Caine's  deter- 
mination—formed many  months  ago,  before 
he  received  Dr.  Adler's  invitation  -  to  visit 
Bnssia  in  the  interests  of  the  story,  which 
deals  with  the  Bnssian  Jewi8h  question. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Caine  is  completing  a  story 
entitled  "  St.  Bridget's  Eve"  for  Messrs.  Til- 
lotson  k  Son,  of  Bolton,  and  it  is  arranged  to 
appear  serially  in  January  next.  '*  The 
Prophet"  will  be  published  by  the  same  firm 
in  1893. 

Pbof.  Isola,  of  Genoa,  has  just  brought  out 
the  third  part,  fasc.  1,  of  his  ' '  Storia  delle 
Lingua  e  Letteratare  Bomanze,"  the  first  two 
parts  of  whieh  axe  inoladed  in  the  third  toI- 
nme  of  the  "  Storie  Narbonesi,"  pablished  in 
the  "  Gollesione  d'Opera  Inedite  e  Bare"  of 
Eignor  BomagnoU  ft|  Bologna^ 


The  most  practical  result  of  the  recent 
**  K5merfeier"  in  Germany  is  the  publication 
of  a  complete  Kdrner  bibliography,  compiled 
by  Dr.  Emil  Peschel,  the  zealous  admirer  of 
the  hero-poet. 

Accohdino  to  the  Tdgliche  Rundschau  of  Ber- 
lin, "Lorle,"  the  charming  heroine  of  Auer- 
bach's  once  highly  popular  novel  **  Die  Fran 
Professorin,"  had  a  prototype  in  real  life. 
She  was  a  beautiful  young  nurse  named  Elise 
Egloff,  whose  acquaintance  the  distinguished 
anatomist  Prof.  Friedr.  Henle,  who  died  some 
six  years  ago,  had  made  at  Zurich  in  the  house 
of  a  friend,  and  whom  he  subsequently  mar- 
ried. 

M.  Clabetie  is  writing  on  a  little  known 
battle,  that  commonly  known  as  of  *'  Ver- 
sailles" or  **  Boquencourt*'—the  battle  near 
Paris  at  the  close  of  the  Hundred  Days,  after 
Waterloo,  which  honorably  ended  the  cam- 
paign. 

M.  Paul  Favbe  has  found  at  Poppi,  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Arno,  a  MS.  of  the  chroni- 
cler Bicobaldo  of  Ferrara,  containing  in  com- 
pendium a  history  of  the  world  from  the  be- 
ginniog  down  to  a.d.  1318. 
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LOBD  BAinX>IiPH  CffDBCHlLL  ON  THE  DESCENT 

OF  Woman. — *  *  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of 
man,"  wrote  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill  in  his 
article  on  the  diamond  industrj^,  "  woman  is 
desceiided  from  an  ape."  This  statement, 
which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Qraphic,  is  criti- 
cised by  the  Spectator  as  follows  : 

"  Like  Childe  Harold  before  the  ruins  of  the 
Colosseum,  Lord  Bandolph  stood  before  the 
desolation  of  a  diamondmioe  and  deeply  con- 
sidered. What  are  diomonds,  he  argued,  but 
the  glittering  rubbish  with  which  a  woman 
adorns  herself.  What  are  the  women  who 
thus  adorn  themselves  at  the  cost  of  man's  life 
and  labor  ?  Are  they  not  often  neither  young, 
nor  beautiful,  nor  virtuous  ?  That  also  is  true. 
Therefore  women  are  descended  from  monkeys. 
What  a  conclusion  to  have  come  to  so  coldly  ! 
A  lesser  mind  might  have  been  baulked  of  it 
by  the  consideration  that  monkeys,  although 
very  often  neither  young,  nor  beautiful,  nor 
Tirtaons,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  wear  diamonds  ; 
bat  the  keen  eye  of  the  philosopher,  in  its 
unerring  pursuit  of  truth,  was  not  to  be  blind- 
ed by  snob  trivial  and  fallacious  reasoning. 
Nothing  that  we  have  yet  read  in  our  Pilgrim's 
Frogrew  has  filled  ua  with  so  much  pleasure 
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and  wonder  as  this,  his  latest  discovery.  The 
departure  from  England,  the  passage  across 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  exploration  of  the  un- 
known city  of  LisboD,  and  the  adventurous 
lunch  th^  he  ate  there,  even  the  hardships  of 
ship  life  and  the  terrible  tale  of  the  privations 
that  have  to  be  endured  therein,  left  us  com- 
paratively unmoved  and  unadmiring.  Nor  did 
the  pictures  with  which  the  Daily  Graphic 
adorned  its  correspondent's  story  stir  us  to 
any  like  enthusiasm  ;  not  even  when  we  were 
shown  a  picture  of  the  ship,  with  Lord  Ran- 
dolph himself  on  the  quarter-deck  ;  a  picture 
of  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  Lord  Randolph  in 
the  foreground  ;  a  mountain,  with  Lord  Ran- 
dolph on  the  top  of  it  ;  a  mine,  with  Lord 
Randolph  at  the  bottom  of  it  ;  or  a  railway- 
engine,  with  the  same  gentleman  on  the  cow 
catcher  and  a  constituent  from  Paddington  in 
the  background.  Admirable  and  astonishing 
as  these  productions  were,  they  pale  into  utter 
insignificance  before  this  last  picture  that  he 
himself  presents  before  our  mental  vision  — 
the  descent  of  woman,  with  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  as  its  discoverer. 

"  Diamonds,  according  to  Mr.  Grant  Allen, 
exercise  a  most  demoralizing  effect  upon  de- 
mocracy ;  but  it  would  appear  that  upon  an 
aristocrat,  even  when  that  aristocrat  is  pos- 
sessed of  democratic  tendencies,  they  exert  a 
quickening  influence.  Surely  some  of  his 
Lordship's  brilliance  upon  this  occasion  must 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  stones  upon 
which  he  moralized.  It  was  a  happy  accident 
that  caused  him  to  meet  with  one  of  his  Pad- 
dington constituents  upon  a  cow-catcher  in 
South  Africa— a  sign  of  the  far-reaching  influ- 
ence that  is  attached  to  his  personality  even 
in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world— but  do 
not  let  him  accept  it  as  an  omen  that  sum. 
mons  him  back  to  political  life  in  England- 
Let  him  rather  think  that  this  discovery  of  his 
in  the  diamond-fields,  a  discovery  more  pre- 
cious than  any  of  the  precious  stones  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  is  likely  to  be  but  one  of 
many,  but  the  threshold  to  a  glorious  career 
of  scientific  inquiry.  As  a  statesman  we  have 
done  very  well  without  him,  and  shall  proba- 
bly continue  to  do  very  well — absence  has  not 
made  our  hearts  any  fonder  of  him  in  that 
capacity.  As  a  man  of  the  world,  he  does  not 
seem  to  haye  succeeded  in  endearing  himself 
to  his  fellow-travellers — popularity  is  but  a 
fickle  chase,  and  unworthy  of  his  seeking.  As 
a  writer  of  letters,  he  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired, and  we  cannot  heartily  congratulate  the 
JkiUy  Qrapkie  upon  its  last  special  correspond- 


ent. But  as  a  man  of  science  and  a  philoso- 
pher  he  seems  to  us  to  be  beyond  all  praise. 
Above  all  others  is  the  life  of  contemplation 
held  in  honor  ;  let  him  lead  it.  Nothing  is 
required  for  it  but  seclusion  and  silence  :  and 
his  fellow-countrymen,  who  have  so  readily 
forgiven  him  his  silence,  will  gladly  give  him 
also  all  the  seclusion  that  he  needs." 

Manx  Humob.— In   the  Isle  of  Afan,  as  in 
Scotland,  much  of  ihe  humor  depends  upon 
odd  turns  of  expression.     **  If  aver  I  get  to 
Heaven,  pass'n  (parson),"  said  an  old  parish 
clerk,  '*  it'll  be  under  your  patronage.'*     The 
notion  here  is  funny  enough,  giving  a  Tivid 
glimpse  of  the  future  state  as  depicted  by  a 
man  who  had  seldom  been  outside  his  own 
parish.     Or,  the  humor  may  consist  merely  in 
the  unexpected  use  of  some  particnlar  word. 
A  queer  old  character  who  had  been  given  a 
new  muffler  and  kept  it  carefully  wrapt  np  in 
paper  instead  of  using  it,  replied   to  all  re- 
monstrances, ''I'm  not  goin'  fur  to  make  a 
hack  of  it  at  all."     Upon  another  occasion  he 
remarked  to  a  visitor  who  had  been   much 
benefited  in  health  by  residence  in  the  Island, 
"  You  iss  a  much  batter  gentleman  now  till 
you  wass  when  you  came  ;"  with  which  may 
be  compared  the  courtly    minister's  *'  who 
putteth  her  Ladyship's  trust  in  Thee."     To 
those  who  took  his  words  literally,  another 
expression  of  his  would  sound  amusing.     De- 
scribing a  former  mistress,  he  said,  "  We  wass 
fallin'  out  reg'lar  the  first  two  years,  hat  after 
that  I  could  manage  her."    Yet  all  he  meant 
by  the  last  phrase  was  that  matters  had  ran 
more  smoothly. 

Even  narrow-mindedness  has  its  hamoroas 
side.      *'  He's   nice    enough,"    said    an    old 
farmer,  a  stanch  churchman,  speaking  of  an 
acquaintance,  ' '  but  he's  a  Methodist.      Not 
that  he's  on  the  *  plan  *  at  all,  but  he's  next 
door  to  it."     The  degrees  of  comparison  sag. 
gested  here  are  delicious.     The  old  fellow  had 
no  intention  of  being  amusing,  yet  was  not 
by  any  means  destitute  of  humor,  as  the  fol- 
lowing advice,  full  of  worldly  wisdom,  which 
he  gave  to  a  peddlar  and  local  preacher  will 
testify.     "  I  wass  tellin*  him,"  said  he^  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  gray  eyes,  "  people  woald  be 
thinkin'  far  more  of  him  and  his  things  if  he 
joined  the  Church,   and  maybe  the   bishop 
himself  would  buy  somethin'."    His  seotftif. 
anism  was  apt  to  show  itself  in  a  Tszy  pto^ 
nounced  form  ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  wee  «!• 
most  a  freethinker  compared  with  a  aeislilMir 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
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TSE  BBST  GIFT 

Of  Providence  is  good  health.  Without  that,  other  gifta  are  of  little 
value.  As  few  people  are  ahaolutely  free  from  some  form  of  blood 
disease.— humors,  pimples,  rheumatism,  eczema,  catarrh,  — a  present, 
consisting  of  a  package  of  Ayet'a 
Saraaparilla,  rarely  comes  amiss.  To 
the  aged,  especially,  with  their  poor 
appetite,  feeble  circulation,  and  im- 
poverished blood,  this  medicine  is 
sure  to  be  welcome. 

Ayer'aSarsaparWa 

is  not  only  the  best  blood-purifier, 
but  it  is  also  the  best  tonic,  and,  un- 
like other  medicines,  is  as  agreeable 

to  the  taste  as  a  cordial. 

"Some  time  since  1  was  nffllcleci  with  a 
severs  bowel  dlfBculty.  My  vllalit}'  seamed 
to  be  rapidly  djmlniahliij;,  my  appetite  [ailed, 
m;  toneue  was  badly  coated,  and  my 
Btrength  was  gone.  In  UiIh  enFeebled  con- 
dition. I  was  liidured  to  try  Ayer's  Sarsapo- 
rllla.  I  iiad  not  taken  many  doses  Iiefore  I 
noticed  a  decided  change  (or  the  b?ttet.  My 
appetite  and  strength  rcturaed.  and  my 
whole  systetn  manifested  renewed  vigor.  I 
regard  my  Improved  condition  as  dtie  en- 
tirely to  lliB  use  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparllla."  — 

Vi.h.iV»(ivn)t,Sx^UatS«nalar,D«aeai»9flheConsretatUmat  C/lsrcK,  GUnur,  ft.,  agtd  OS. 
"  I  was  troubled  with  a  sore  hand  (or  over  two  years.     Being  Informed  that  the  caiis* 

was  scrofula,  I  took  Ayer's  Sarsaparllla  and  was  cured."— H.  HCNKtMS,  Blvtrim,  Iftbr. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparllla 

Frtpartd  bg  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  ^  Co.,   lawtU,  Jiasi,    Sold  iy  all  Dru^iMi. 

Bos  Cured  Otlisrs,  Will  Cure  You. 


CURE  YOUR  COUGH 

With  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  — the  most  effective  remedy  for  all  diseases  ot  the  throat 
and  lungs.  It  cures  bronchitis  and  croup,  relieves  asthma,  removes  hoarseness,  promotes 
eipecloratlon,  soothes  and  heals  the  Inflamed  mucous  membrane,  and  Induces  repose.  If 
taken  In  llie  first  stages  of  consumption.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  prevents  further  progress 
ot  the  disease,  and  even  In  the  later  stages,  relieves  many  of  lis  distressing  symptoms. 

"  In  the  winter  of  1889  I  look  a  severe  cold,  which.  In  spite  ot  every  known  remedy, 
grew  worse,  so  Uiat  the  family  physician  considered  me  Incurable,  supposing  me  to  be  lu 
consumption.  As  a  last  resort.  I  tried  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral,  and.  In  a  short  time,  the 
cure  was  complete.    I  am  never  without  this  medicine. "~G,  W.  Youeeb,  Saltm,  AT.  /. 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Prtpared  by  Dr.  J,   C,  Ayer  f  Co.,   LawiU,   Matt.     Sold  by  all  Ihv^gUtt. 


EcUetie  Mt^annt  AdvtrHttr. 


SWA.S.^ 


SCHIEDAM    AROMATIC 

SCHNAPPS. 

A»  a  general  beverage  and  necessary  cor- 
rective of  tvater  rendered  impure  by  veg- 
etable tlecotnposition  or  other  eawsen,  tit 
oTNABLECmsuMERSTooiSTiNGUlSHfj  "^  Limestone,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the 
Aromatie  Schnappn  tg  superior  to  every  other  alcoholic  prepizration,  A 
public  trHal  of  over  thirty  years'  duration  in  every  section  of  our  country 
of  TTDOLPHO  WOLFE'S  SCITyAPPS,  its  unsolieUed  indorsement  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and  a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  dlsttUo' 
tton,  have  secured  for  it  the  reputation   'or  salubrity  tiaimed  for  it, 

FOB  SALE  BY  ALL  DEljaOISTS  AHD  QBOOEES. 

UDOLPHO   WOLFE'S   SON    &   CO.,  ^ 

9  Bearer  Street,  New  Torb. 


THE    OXjJD 

"fii^^merlcan  j-  National  -f  preacher," 


Closing  Sale  of  all  the  Existing  Numbers  of  this  Famoas 

Periodical  at  the  Low  Price  of  Three  Unbound 

Volumes  for  $1.00,  Postage  Paid. 


The  American  National  I*reaclier  covered  b  period  of  40  yetrs,  via.:  from  182(1 

to  1860.  The  cliolcest  Beritions  of  ROme  SOU  of  tbe  most  noted,  talented  and  eTangelical  minte- 
tera  of  the  Americao  Cburcli  arc  here  produced,  perfect  in  form,  bein^f  printed  from  tlie  Kuthon' 
MSS.  and  under  tlieir  own  aiiperviBion.  la  point  of  abilitv,  variet;,  intellectDal  and  epliitual 
power,  evaDgelical  and  doctrioal  BoundnetiH,  and  deplli  and  power  of  CLrietian  esperieoce,  tliej 
«,re  unaurpaBaed  and  uneqaHlled  by  any  other  bodj  of  sermoDic  lit«ntnrs  in  the  world. 

We  Lave  at  this  dale  a  limited  number  of  Dnbonnd  voIdidm,  complete  as  follows : 
Vola.  1  to  e  iacluBive.  Vols.  8.  10,11,  13,  14,17,18,20,23,  23,  124,23,27,38,20  and  vols,  sa 
to  40  incluaive.  These  volumes  comprise  the  beat  of  the  eeries,  and  have  full  title  pa^es  and 
indexes.  We  will  furniah  8  complete  volumee  with  title  pages  and  index  for  (1.00,  or  10 
vols,  for  $8.00. 

Orders  filled  SB  received,  and  eoneecative  volumes  sent  as  far  aa  poMible  until  th* 
lupply  is  eihausted. 

W«  prepay  charges  on  all  orders.     Address, 


'-IR.  PELTON,  144  Eighth  Street,  New  York. 


Ecltdie  Magatint  Advtrttsgr. 


It's  a 


cold  day 


for    the    housekeeper 

when    PearUne    gets 

left.     Take  Pearling  from 

washing  and  cleaning  and 

nothing  remains  but 

hard    work.      It 

shows  in   the 

things  that  are 

washed;  it  tells  on  the  woman  who  washes,  Pearline  saves 
work,  and  works  safely.  It  leaves  nothing  undone  that  you 
want  done  well ;  what  it  leaves  undone,  it  ought  not  to  da 


Beware  ?:S 

KnQethinginpbceofPeailine,  i 


■nd  some  unscnipiilonii  groceis  will  tell  yon  "  tbto 

'     ,"  or  ■'  the  same  as  Pearline."  IT'S  FALSE— 

never  peddled,  and  it  your  grocer  sends  yott 

tlu!honesltliinK--ifln/lY^«.     as    JAUES  PVLE,N.  V. 


4 


.G-  .-9  J>    .V*    &•    S-    A  7^  . 


^ 


./• 


For  Himeii,  Buggy  Topi,  Saddlei,  Fl)  Nell.  TraiaL 

I[ng  Bini,  Mllllarr  EqulpntMti,  Etc 

OlTM  ■  beiDlirul  flnlih.  vUoh  villnotpMlorcrKk 

SOLD  BY  ALL  HARNESS  MAKERS. 


H 

w^'w.-mm\ 

Eclectic  Magazint  Advertiser. 


SEAMLESS 

ODOURLESS.",  i' 

MOISTURE./// 
Sottas  Kid. M 


Are 


ztrvi^^ir 


You        j  "STAKDARD 

Going  !°"'^,°*°.f^'?.°f° 
To 


Chicago 
In 
'M? 


by\h\'^lu«"™  M'n\n  Oi^go  VtTb* 
Wntld't   Vtii  Official!.     Kkiihle   cloib 

cic.     A  bcinlifiil  and   uicfiil  Ch'i.imu 

FLINN  &  SHEPPARD,  PuUiihin, 


STORM  KING  RYE  WHISKEY 
la  llie  bnt  in  llie  world.  Trlre  por  mtp,  11  liree 
bimlvH.  S1IIO0;   hull  i-nie.  t3.€>i ;   per  k<-i:.  ihi 

UnKed  Suds     Full  litii!  at  Wln«  nnd  Llq»or».  rrlCB- 

J,  C.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  346  8th  Ave.,  New  York. 


GARFIELDTEAli 


IN  THE  SELECTION    OF 

A  CHOICE  CIF1 


led.  Gel  lue  Bi 

PimphlPt  l-ree. 
Springfield.  M»h 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS'S 

GBATEFUL-COMFORTIN& 

coco;? 

LABELLED  1-2  LB.  TtNS  ONLY. 


IT  WH.!.  PAT  roc  to  aeni 

A.W.OUMP&C 

AVION, OHIO, 

rmWRITERS 
BICYCLES. 

Typewrit™  Renta 


k  SPARKLING  CHAMPA) 
er.  fERMENTED 
IFERMEHIEO  Cl< 
\  CIDER  SYRUP  iiul  Cll 
1  VINEGAR. of  highotpo 
~    ->    Strength    ind    Pu 

n  CICVEIAHD  CIDER  CD.,UIII0IIVILL1.  UXE  CO.  i 


"PUBLISHER'S   DEPARTMENT. 


Cabd  Lobe. — I  have  often  been  asked  what 
the  figures  on  playing  cards  indicate,  or  how 
the  figures  came  to  be  first  nsed.  My  grand- 
father was,  like  myself,  an  all-aronnd  sport, 
and  I  have  heard  him  tell  that  they  originally 
indicated  the  different  classes  of  people  in  the 
kingdom  of  France,  which,  I  believe,  was  the 
first  to  introdace  cards.  Hearts  represented 
"choir  man,"  or  ecclesiastics,  and  the  early 
cards  of  that  sait  have  a  cape  which  in  form 
resembled  a  heart.  The  spade  was  originally 
a  pikehead,  typifying  the  nobility  or  soldiery. 

The  artisans  were  represented  by  a  stone 
tile,  now  known  as  a  diamond.  Farmers  were 
represented  by  the  trefoil  or  clover  leaf,  now 
called  a  clab.  The  four  kings  were  originally 
David,  Alexander,  CsBsar  and  Charlemagne, 
representing  the  fonr  great  monarchies.  The 
qneens  were  Argine,  Judith,  Esther  and  Pallas, 
representing  birth,  fortitude,  piety  and  wis- 
dom. The  knaves  were  either  knights  or  ser- 
vants to  knights.  -^Chicago  Tribune. 

Wolfe's  Schiedam  Schnapps. — This  delight- 
fol  aromatic  tonic  is  so  we  I  known  that  it 
seems  like  an  old  story  to  speak  of  the  many 
virtues  claimed  for  it  these  many  years.  It 
has  been  upon  the  markets  of  the  world  for 
forty  years,  and  during  this  long  period  it  has 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  beverages 
known  This  Schnapps  is  imported  to  this 
country  and  foreign  countries  from  Holland 
in  cases  of  one  and  two  dozen  square,  high- 
shouldered  bottles,  which  style  the  home  and 
foreign  courts  have  decided  is  essentially  a  part 
of  the  proprietor's  right.  There  are  two  sizes, 
denominated  large  and  small  bottles.  In  the 
smaller  case  there  are  one  dozen  large,  and  in 
the  larger  case  two  dozen  small.  Like  all 
good  things,  this  celebrated  Schnapps,  upon 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  in  advertising,  has  been  much  dam- 
aged, it  is  said,  by  attempts  at  imitation. 
The  proprietor  has  deemed  it  to  the  interest 
of  the  consumer  as  well  as  himself  that  an 


additional  safeguard  be  placed  npon  his  valu- 
able compound.  He  therefore  places  upon 
each  bottle  his  trade-mark,  *'  W.  A.  S.,''  and 
it  will  therefore  be  well  in  parties  desiring  to 
secure  the  genuine  article  to  notice  whether 
this  mark  is  labeled  upon  them,  and  buy  only 
whole  bottles. 

Tbue  Heboism. — Baroness  Bosen,  in  the 
late  Eusso-Turkish  War,  worked  in  the  mili- 
tary hospitals.  She  broke  her  arm,  but  still 
attended  to  her  duties  with  her  arm  in  a  sling. 
One  day  a  man  who  was  undergoing  a  severe 
surgical  operation,  in  an  agony  of  pain  grasped 
the  injured  arm  and  clung  to  it ;  but  she 
neither  cried  out  nor  moved  till  the  operation 
was  completed. 

Amebican  Fabmebs  Fifty  Yeabs  Behind. — 
"American  farmers,*'  writes  Mr.  William 
Bear,  in  his  weekly  farming  notes,  '*  are  often 
ignorantly  held  up  as  models  for  farmers  in 
this  country.  Except  in  relation  to  the  use 
of  machinery,  however,  the  general  knowledge 
of  crop  culture  in  America  is  fifty  years  behind 
that  prevailing  in  Great  Britain.  Questions 
settled  a  generation  ago  in  this  country  are 
discussed  as  of  novel  interest  in  the  United 
States,  and  forage  crops  familiar  to  our  fore- 
fathers are  subjects  of  experimental  growth  by 
our  American  cousins.  Again,  the  advantages 
of  using  artificial  manures,  long  in  common 
use  among  our  farmers,  are  gravely  discussed 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  still  found  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  the  \alne  of  snperphos. 
phate  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
even  the  great  efficiency  of  nitrate  of  soda  is 
only  partially  known  there.  Moreover,  the 
proper  time  of  applying  the  nitrate  is  still  un- 
settled, as  shown  by  recent  experiments  at  the 
Indiana  trial  station,  where  most  of  the  manure 
was  applied  in  the  autumn,  a  wasteful  prac- 
tice long  discredited  here,  as  half  the  manure 
is  often  carried  away  by  the  rains  of  winter 
when  it  is  sown  before  the  spring." 


Publisher's  Department 


TR  07  London  Wealth. — An  astoDish- 
iicrease  has  taken  place  in  tbe  profitR  as- 
Bed  to  income  tax  nnder  **  Schedule  D**  in 
tne  city  daring  the  past  ten  years.  On  com- 
paring the  totals  for  the  years  1879-80  and 
1889-90.  there  is  an  increase  in  the  net  amount 
of  profits  of  no  less  than  £30,755,283  for  the 
city  alone,  so  that  the  city  has  almost  doubled 
the  amount  which  it  pays  for  income  tax  in 
the  course  of  ten  years  ;  for  in  1879-80  the 
figures  were,  for  the  city,  £39,263,421,  whereas 
the  figures  for  1889-90  are  £70,018.707.  This 
is  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  furnished  of 
our  commercial  prosperity.  The  increase  in 
the  rest  of  the  country  is,  of  course,  nothing 
like  so  great.  In  1879-80  the  figures  were 
£34,849,307  ;  the  figures  for  1889-90  are 
£14,222,059— an  increase  during  the  ten  years 
of  £6,372,752.  With  fifteen  exceptions,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  each  county  through- 
oat  England  and  Wales,  although  very  small 
compared  with  the  City  of  London.  The 
counties  in  which  decreases  have  taken  place 
are  chiefiy  agricultural  districts,  and  the  fall- 
ing off  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  agricultural 
depression  of  recent  years.  The  total  increase 
in  the  whole  of  the  counties  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  ten  years  is  £53,524,159,  the 
figures  being  in  1879-80  £185,595,852,  and  in 
1889-90  £239,120.011. 

Hide  and  Tie. — '*  Ride  and  tie"  is  an  old 
Salem  saying.  Two  men  would  start  out  on  a 
journey  with  one  horse.  One  would  tide  a 
specified  distance,  then,  dismounting  and 
tying  the  horse,  he  would  walk  on  to  the  next 
changing  place,  where  he  would  find  the  horse 
tied  and  waiting  for  him,  having  been  ridden 
there  by  the  man  who  started  out  afoot.  A.nd 
BO  the  whole  distance  would  be  traverse^l,  each 
one  riding  and  walking  in  turn.  The  item 
'*  Ride  and  tie  and  go  to  Boston"  is  found  in 
an  old  account  book,  at  a  charge  of  * '  four  and 
sixpence." 

Baker's  Cocoa  and  Chocolate. — Unques- 
tionably the  most  valuable  property  of  exist- 
ence is  health,  and  everything  cunducing  to  a 
perfect  state  of  health  is  of  interest  to  the  pub- 
lic. In  this  connection  one  of  the  most  iater- 
esting  of  the  exhibits  at  the  American  Institute 
Fair  in  New  York  this  year  is  that  of  Walter 
Baker  &,  Co.'s  Breakfast  Cocoa  and  Chocolate 
preparations.  Their  method  of  manufacture, 
unlike  the  Dutch  process,  does  not  admit  of 
the  use  of  any  chemicals,  dyes,  or  alkalies, 


and  therefore  produces  not  only  an  absolutely 
pure,  but  an  absolutely  healthful  drink.  The 
exhibit  in  itself  is  a  work  of  art  :  the  booth 
in  white  and  gold,  with  old-gold  silken  hang- 
ings ;  tbe  young  lady  attendants,  attired  in  pale- 
blue  satin  gowns,  old-gold  basquea,  pink  lace 
caps  and  white  aprons  (the  exact  costume  of 
Liotard's  celebrated  painting,  "  La  BeU« 
Chocolatiere,"  adopted  by  W.  Baker  &  Co. 
as  their  trade  mark),  and  the  taste fnl  array  of 
the  goods  form  the  most  striking  and  attractive 
exhibit  in  the  whole  fair,  and  one  that  will 
well  repay  every  visitor's  attention.  As  an 
American  institution,  fighting  tbe  fight  of 
health  against  adulterated  products,  Walter 
Baker  &  Co.  deserve  the  support  of  every  con- 
sumer of  cocoa  and  chocolate  in  this  country. 

The  military  cyclist  is  making  headway  in 
foreign  armies.  In  the  French  mancBuyres 
now  taking  place  a  special  feature  is  tbe  em- 
ployment of  cyclists  as  orderlies  and  messen- 
gers ;  they  are  now  attached  to  the  cavalry, 
and  not  to  the  infantry.  A  short  while  ago 
the  commandant  of  the  Gymnastic  School  at 
Berlin  instituted  some  competitions  between 
cyclists  and  cavalry  for  distau'^es  of  some 
thirty  to  forty  miles,  and  it  was  foaiul  that  the 
machines  were,  as  a  rule,  only  some  seven 
minutes  behind  the  horses.  Military  cyclist 
corps  are  also  being  formed  in  the  Swiss  army. 

A  Town  BuiiiT  on  Ice.— Fish  City,  Michi- 
gau.  is  the  oddest  town  in  the  country,  having 
no  existence  except  in  winter.  It  is  situated 
on  Saginaw  Bay — not  on  the  shores,  but  liter- 
ally on  the  bay — and  is  a  collection  of  board 
shanties  built  upon  the  ice.  Last  season  it 
contained  one  thousand  houses. 

They  are  the  huts  of  the  men  who  do  the 
winter  fishing  for  pike,  pickerel,  lake  trout 
and  white  fish,  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  forms 
on  the  bay  their  construction  is  begun.  The 
fishermen  live  in  their  huts  from  the  time 
they  are  built  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice 
in  the  spring  forces  them  to  come  ashore. 

There  is  a  door  in  each  hut,  and  in  the  floor 
a  trap-door  some  twenty  inches  square.  "When 
this  is  raised,  a  hole  the  same  size  through  the 
ice  is  discovered.  At  the  side  of  this  the  fish- 
erman sits  all  day  and  a  great  part  of  the 
night,  watching  for  his  game,  which  he  cap> 
tures  by  a  dexttrous  use  of  the  spear.  Fit>m 
2,000,000  to  2.500,000  fish  are  caught  from  the 
bay  each  winter. 


Eclectic  Xagazine  Advsrtuer. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE  OF  16,600  FRANCS. 


mmA-LAROCHE 


A  STIMUUTIN6  RESTORATIVE  AND  ANTI-FEBRILE  TONIC, 


OONTAININO 


Peruvian  Bark,  Iron  &  Pure  Catalan  Wine. 

QUINA-LAROCHE  haa  for  its  basis  a  oombiaEitioii  of  all  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  best  Cinchonas,  with  a  rich  speoial  W7tie ;  not,  like  many 
mixtures,  a  compound  of  drugs,  but  is  the  result  of  laborious  and  expensire 
lesearches  extending  over  a  period  of  30  years. 


It  has  beemaed  with  entire     it       n       K  ^      brl 

WASTING  DISEASE  .J  «- th 

BETAEDED  HXS^'   [J     1      ; 
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tit  JuaJ  ifflla  magm 
r  tfil  9/ papuiArity  at  in4im 
■Itr  ^iU  bujlrt. "—  P»ms. 


•''-    1893 

HE  400th  Anniversary  of  the  Discov- 
ery of  America  will  be  celebrated  by 

T"??  CENTURY 


MAGAZINE 

With  a  great  American  program. 
Four  Serial  Novels.     ''TheNi.uiahka,">5tor, 

.^^^^^_^^^^^_^^^^^^^  of  America  and  India,  wnt- 
(en  by  Rudyard  Kipling  in  collaboralion  with  a  yoime  Ameri- 
can author,  Wolcoll  Balestler;  "The  Chosen  Valley,"a  novel 
oflhe  Great  West,  by  Mary  Hallock  Foole;  a  novel  of  New 
York  life  by  the  author  of  "The  AnElomaniacs";  and 
"Characteristics,"  a  remarkable  slory  by  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  ^'"(^"^^^'^''^^J'.^p 

in  single  nnmbers ;   Frank  R.  Stockton  and  many  other  well- 


The  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  ^^"^'^^ 

in  a  Gcrie 

The  American  Indian. 


.nqu€ 


described 

of  the  architeclnral  features,  printed  bj J 

:  with  the  managers  of  the  Fair.  -    '' 

Much    has    been 
printed  on  the  In- 


tion  from  the  white  n 
"     rticlea    '      '    " 


In  a 


Examples  of  the  best  work  of 

American  contemporary  painters  will  be  shown, and  Cole's  famOD* 

of  wood-cDgrsvings,  made  directly  from  the  Old  Italian  Masters,  will  be  conlinaed. 


how  he  lives  and  thinks,  1 

American  Art. 


The  American  Farmer  and  the  Government. 

interest  touching  the  subject  of  what  the  Government  should  do  for  the  farmer, 
TURY  will  print  a  number  of  important  articles  by  leading  writers  oi 

American  Slcetches  by  Edgar  W.  Nye. 


In   1 


Other  Important  Articles  ^'I'lv 
..■ ,._.._  ■,,.^"'""' 


vhis  subject. 
The  well-known  hn- 
morist  Edgar  W.N);e 
ig  "Autobiographies,"  describing  his 
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Claimce   Slcdnui.   on    Pociiy;    Edivaid 


other  papen  on  New  York  life: 

miRV  ii  iuucd  on  Itac  iitof  each  manih.  A  year*!  lubKriplion  c«u  %t.tio.  The  new  volume 
ihe  number  for  November,  1S91.  December  wi)l  be  ThO  BSOiatlftll  ChrUtmO*  Number. 
m  are  taken  bv  ncw^ealen  and  t>oo1c5eUen  eeneraLly,  by  po91m:Lsten,  and  by  ibe  publiihen. 
i  ihobld  be  made  by  potl-ofTice  or  eiptcu  oider,  bank  check,  dmfl,  or  in  regiitered  ieller. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  33  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 

Begin  SubteritMonm  latth  Jtotambvr. 


Eclectic  itagatitu  Advertts«r. 
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FREEj 


UUATCMES  AT  HALF   PRICE.      Dclinrad 

No   P.VHnnr   RugiunHli   till   Aicir>EI>.     r.rasp  ih» 
oppormmly.     S-nd  for  cin:ul>r.     N 'me  Mlgaiinc. 

KATIONtl.  WITCH  CO..  Sriarnw,  H.  I. 
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DRESSMAKERS.  S"<;v: 


WARflEN  FUTHtRMNE  CO., 


MORE  MONEY  IS  WADE 


Edectte  Magazine  Advertiser 


The  Mome-IH&icer  Magazihe. 

S2.0O  per  year;  20  cts.  per  number. 

CHEAP   IN   PRICE   ONLY. 

"THE  HOME-MAKER"  asks  every  intelligent  man  to  become  a  sub- 
scriber for  himself  and  family  and  every  intelligent  woman  for  herself,  for 
the  following  reasons: 

t.  The  Home  Maker  is  ihe  only  higli-clase  magazine  in  America  at  fa.oo  per  jear. 

3.  Il  gives  more  far  the  money  than  any  olher  magazine  in  Ameitca. 

3-  Il  gives  the  best— Ihe  best  illuFlralions  ;  ihe  best  writers;  the  best  stories;  the  beat 
poems  ;  the  best  departments ;  and  is  the  only  organ  of  the  Federated  Clubs. 

4.  It  is  original,  brimhr.  entertaining,  valuable;  every  line  interesting — every  article  new 
and  readable,  good  for  the  whule  family. 

5.  It  satisfies  the  active  intelligence  of  women.  Il  is  ("Gail  Hamilton"  says)  '■the  best 
union  of  the  practical  with  ibe  inlrlleclual  of  all  the  magazines  ;"  and  its  constant  endeavor  is 
to  keep  in  louch  with  every  issue  that  can  interest  its  readers. 

Discriminating  advertisers  find  in  the  Home-Maker  an  unrivalled  medium 
for  reaching  families  of  purchasing  ability. 


THE    HOME-MAKER    CO., 

Union  Square,  New  York. 


Medical  Books. 


WE  HAVE  A  FULL  LLNE   OF  AMER- 
ICAN AND  FOREIGN 

Medical  I  Snrgical  Books 


AND  ARE  AGENTS   FOR  ALL  MED- 
ICAL  PUBLISHERS. 

The  Profession   and   Medical  Students 
Supplied  at  the  Lowest  Rate. 

Far  any  book  ivaiiltd  and  for   Calalngucs  cf 
liaHiit):  publishers.  adUms 

E.  R.  PULTON. 

144  Eighth  Street,    -      .    New  York. 


SEVEHTV-Fl^E   StR«OH^ 

was  begun  in   iSafe.  and  coWPi'^^ji^f^P    ^ 
comprises  40  volumes.      E»^^^^  t*T*^ 
twenly-five  or   «><»-«  =«rmoos.  by  ^^^    , 
Ben.  American    preachers,  ^^^f*^ 
limited  number   off     these  t»W^Yl  til* 
each  volume  corr 

of  sermons  and   auiooia-   ,  _,„  t 
We«iltfurr.isl*  tti««='<>"'?„,„fl 
prepaid.  3  for   ^x.c 


E.  R.  PELTOM.  «■**  EW**' 


E*Uctie  Magannt' Adveriisar. 


G.  G.   M.  and  CENTURY  for   1 892. 

If  ordered  before  January  1st,  only  $4.60. 

mS^sM^^r    ™^'*3  ^°  EXPIANATIPN'. 

l'^*^*SillinSf^6,-,';)o  Y?U«?rK**mATlH[BEJ¥AnoliI[|». 
lwRo«0ra»UGHT3fll?HTflEHiril)orA(HIlJ)l516 
'  mCWIjAOE  KCAJWflS  For  RIOHT  TfllllKHfl  ? 

Tbv{f-!ik\  rA(T5  wtttHwiiieeorujEtn  the  roTot^E 
SHIlsqEFf^    DtPARTMEm  OP 

joLunjWA''^^^  GDMijAmraiL  /Magazine. 

NTCi^cjTEO  in  y9tjR  MMiLY?  "f  bflif/,  ;^  aJ/O0C"n"\''- 
i'<ai'f  y»u  a  Jejirt  (»  Uft  ^Mt  w%\\  Hw  onifard  marffi  ?[  ^"yy ' 

■■"".IuHkJ  It  i-y  >•  P'-y  in,pi,»(,j  ;t,,if;,f.pul.r  f.«-  [M  l(  ,, 

^^i-i-  rM'^nizM  b/  all  wid*-awak(,^r9jre;;iye  TcaeKfrj  aj  i  iwlpfol 

i,.re;)l[,  [.r  Ik.  ;,k..lr..,  sni   6Y  PAIjMT)  A  DtlWlfTrOL 


If  1,00  &w  Hwi|li}- '"     (e"b    ^"^  P"™''™  ''I'f  V 


tSu)T'^"^^^' 


J30  Rjlh)ft  itrMt.flCW  YOBK. 

Vanderbllt  Building, 
Cor.  Nassau  and  Beekman  Sts.  NEW   YORK. 

G.  G.  M.  and  the  COSMOPOLITAN. 

If  ordered  before  January  Ist,  for  only  33.00. 


EcUctia  Magatine  AdvtrtiHi . 


HARPER'S  Magazine  for  1892. 

HAIiPRU'S  MAGAZINE,  wliile  itver  true  to  lie tjpc— the  original  t;pe  of  tVe pojHtlar  flhit- 
Irnted  nuiiU/ilu — is  condiirtfd  ayitia  no  Btrriinljped  plan;    iM  mouM  ti   ftraken   OTCt} 
muntli,  an  iliat  i-ncli  Nutuliur  is  the  NlfW  tnontblj  uiagaiine  pmmlwHl  on  ite  titlr-pa^e. 

Whilf  Hadi-kh's  Mauazinb  will  not  fall  to  Mtliity  the  dealreor  ita  readers  for  the  bMt 
mpt-aii  lit»?rary  and  nrtiHtic  culture,  it.  will  maintain  its  prf-emiDt-ntlj'  Amerin 


cliaractcr  A»  a,  i>trikin){ly  appnipriate  o-leliratiou  of  ihn  4CK>lli  annivirnMrj  of  the  DiwiiT^rr  ot 
Amerii-a.  the  puliliiihera  liavtt  tiisde  xpi-cial  arraiit:>;nientg  for  a  more  thiirnufth  t^xpiiEilinu  t.ii»ii 
has  liitherui  iH'sn  mnde  of  the  Reoent  Unpreoedented  Development  of  oir  Country,  aid 
Mpeclally  of  the  Great  West 

Panicular  uti.-iiiiim  will  uls<>  be  gWen  to  Dramatic  Epltodes  In  American  History,  to  and 
characif rs  htiiI  iiicidi-iits  hk  make  the  Itomaiice  of  our  Past.  Surh  Htibjects  aa  »ei?m  to  IfAa 
imagiuntlvB  trt-utment.  in  tin-  furm  of  licltim,  but  with  thorough  fidelit;  to  actaa)  irutli,  wilTbe  ' 
a»  preHeiittd.  The  Whitohoraft  Delusion  In  New  England  will  thus  furniHli  niBi<-riii)>'  <or  boili 
a  play  a ud  a  short  siory  by  Mahy  E.  Wu.Kisa.  frrtain  features  of  French-Canadlafl  IJttt,' 
filty  years  ago.  will  lorm  tiie  hnsiR  of  a,  pith's  of  original  /labitiinl  sketches,  in  triii:  dialect,  I  ~ 
Mr.vViM.iAM  McLt:NNAM.  tlie  ix'W  suir  in  ihc  Canadian  tilerarf  KslnTy,  Other  cliHractera  ai.- 
flveniR— notably  tbose  in  ihi-  Field  of  Adventure— will  be  set  forth  in  their  naked  hi.sioric  verity, 
and  all  will  ««  «IIi^lively  llliiBtralfd.  Nut  tlie  least  lm]Hinant  of  these  sketchav  will  b«  two 
papL'ra  by  Mr.  Julian  Hali'ii.  d<-pictlng  the  romance  ol  the  Old  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  COBpaay, 
illuHtraiml  by  Mr.  Fhgdbhic  Ueuikutun, 

In  view  ••!  the  near  pnsaibiliLy  of  a  General  European  War,  and  of  the  ceitainty  that  iL- 
Dariuliian  pnivlnreK  will  be  the  Held  of  the  next  contlier,  the  pul>lisli<rrB  have  providi'd  fora 
series  of  Illustrated  articles  which  will  be  a  popular  ei|HiHition  of  lK)t1i  the  U/iptr  and  l/it  LoAtt 
Diiaiibf.  TheHe  papem,  the  result  of  a  aiiecial  expedition  uniieriuken  tor  Ihla  pur|H)de,  will  ba 
contributed  by  Mr.  Poui.t.nky  Bioki^w  and  Mr.  Kkank  D.  Millet.  The  illualra  ' 
faniished  by  Mr.  MiLi.Ei'  and  Mr.  Ai,frki>  Pahbonb. 

Articles  ou  the  German,  A ustro- Hungarian,  and  Italian  Amies,  contributed  by  nfficera 
emint^iit  iu  each  service,  will  appear  in  tlie  tortlicoining  volume,  with  illnetraiions  bj  T.  Dl 
Tllui.^TRL'P.  Tlii'BO  will  complete  the  series,  of  which  there  hare  a) ready  appeared  in  tlta 
HA(iAzi-iti  articles  on  ihe  Unilei)  States,  English,  Russian  and  French  armies. 


Upon  the  (Mtmpletion  of  this  serirs  Mr.  Tiikodoree  Child  will  enter  apon  a  graphio  ezpo- 
Htion  of  the  Paris  of  To-day,  Kiviug  two  papers  on  Literary  Paris,  illuatrsted  b;  portra^  ' 
followed  by  two  papers  on  Life  In  Paris,  beautifully  illustrated  b;  Kenouaud  and  LEPftnc  . '  .1 

In  an  early  number  will  bu  begun  a  new  novel  by  Mr.  lIoWBLLS,  entitled  '■  A  World  of 
Chance,"  a  sory  characteristically  Atiierican  and  alMiinding  In  humorona  and  origlna] 
sitiiutions.  EHuecial  prominence  will  bu  given  to  short  alories,  which  will  be  contributed  bj^ 
TiiuuAS  Bailkv  Alukiuii  ;  C'Okstasce  Fbni»OI(R  Wooi,son;  A.  Cohah  Dovlu,  author  . 
of  "Micnh  Clarke;"  UiciiAiiD  liAiiDiNS  Davi4  ;  Maugaubt  Deland,  antlmr  of  "John 
Ward,  Preacher;"  Thomas  A.  Janvikh;  Maky  E.  Wii.kiks;  Huth  McEkbry  Btoart, 
and  other  popular  writers. 

Among  the  pr>niinent  literary  features  of  the  year  will  be  new  and  iDteresling  Personal 
Remlnlsoenoes  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  coutributed  hj  Hokatio  BRitras,  U.S.N..  his  college 
eiasKinate  auil  lite-hmg  friend;  and  an  Interesting  Peraonal  Memoir  01  the  Brownings,  by 
An.nk  Tiiackkhay  It  itch  IB,  aim  iUr  in  quality  and  scope  to  this  author'a  previous  article*  OB 
Tennyson  aud  Uuskin. 

HARPER'S  Young  People  for  1892. 

THE  Thirteenth  Volume  of  lIARPEIfS  YOUXQ  PEOPLE,  which  begins  with  the  nuniber 
lor  Sovembrr  ad.  promlRes  to  surpaaa  tlie  world-wide  reputation  for  sreueral  eicellruc* 
gained  by  its  prcdeciMSors.  Nn  expense  is  spared  to  make  this  Prince  of  Weekly  PerioJIcals 
for  Youiif;  People  attractive,  and  no  effort  ia  neglected  that  will  tend  to  make  it  the  best  of  iw 
kind  in  the  world. 

The   serial   fiction   of  the  new   volume   will   begin   with    "Diego  PllUOa/'  by  JolTlC  P- 
CoitYRLL,  a  slxieen-part  etory  of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  and  the  dlaeoTery  of  AaH^^^^H 
It  will  be  i>rr>fuHel;  llluHtroti'd  by  W.  L.  thtEPPAiiD.     In  l<'ebrnary  will  begin  the  thtrd^^^^H 
famouH  "M.ites"  series,  by  KtUK  Munhok.     We  liave  had  "Dorymatee"  and  "  Carogt^^^^^V 
Now  comes  "  Canoemates,"  amorr  of  adventure  oa  aaa  and  land,  amid  Indiana  and  wlK^^^f^r 
with  the  Ureat  Beef  and  the  Everglades  of  Florida  for  a  background.     It  will  be  (llri^ri»|i^     . 
W.  A.  ItiioiCRa.  biiuaelfa  skilful  canoetnan  and  camper.     The  year's  trio  of  Ions'  '■''i'i"l'<  ^  ' 
completed  tSy  one  upon  whioh  one  of  the  moat  popular  American  aatbors  of   ilii>  <!» 

f  resent  engaged.     BesidcH  these  there  will  be  stories  of  three  or  four  parte  bj  W.  t'   '' 
.  H.  lIouBK,  Maky  S.  M(,'Ci)ni>.  Ej.la  Rodman  CHnitcii,  Aksbuhb  Tbai,,  and  othf-. 
Amoog  the  eiiort-slory  writers  from  whom  froquont  contribntiona  ma- b«  ajT*^ 
TnOMAS  NkI:30N  Paae,  Capt.  CnARi.ES   Kino,  H.  H.  Boteseh,  Mast  F      --.««* 
LiLLiB.  tSuriiiB  SWBTT.  and  a  host  of  others  equally  well  known. 

A  variety  of  articles  on  Seasonable  Sporla  will  bo  contribated  by  ■"  g 

all  kinds,  Ineludina  •  -Jally  devised  for  smuiemeut  on  '«  ■■ 

Poislea,  will  form  >  ns. 


